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THE   LIFE 


ABRAHAM    TUCKER,.  Esq. 


I  ■AVK  often  heard  it  lamented  by  admirers  of  Mr.  Tucker's  writioffs, 
that  no  acooont  has  been  hitherto  given  to  the  world  of  his  private  life  t 
and  it  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  in  offering  a  new  edition  of  the 
"  light  oi  Nature"  to  the  public,  some  biographical  sketch  would  be  ex- 
pected at  my  hands. 

I  regret  my  inability  to  comply  with  these  suggestions  so  fully  as  my  in- 
clination, and  the  unfeigned  respect,  veneration,  and  gratitude  which  I  feel 
towards  the  memory  of  Mr.  Tucker  would  dispose  me  to  do. 

The  life  of  a  man  devoted  to  study  and  retirement,  to  the  investigation 
of  metaphysical  truth,  and  the  practice  of  WKgious  duties,  can  indeed  hardly 
be  expected  to  afford  much  in  the  detail  to  amuse  or  interest  the  public : 
and  die  uniform  regularity  of  the  life  of  the  author  of  the  "  Li^t  of  Na- 
ture" was  certainly  interrupted  by  few  extracurdinary  occurrences.  But 
instruction  might  possibly  be  afforded  and  example  hddi  out  to  future  ex- 
cellence, by  tracing  the  several  incidents  whidi  may  be  supposed  to  have 
influenced  the  mind  and  genius  of  such  an  author,  to  have  given  the  ori- 
ginal bent  to  his  course  ^  study,  and  turned  his  thou^ts  into  that  channel 
in  which  they  continued  to  flow.  I  am,  however,  enabled  to  add  nothing 
upon  these  points  to  the  short  history  which  Mr.  Tucker  has  given  of  the 
disposition  and  progress  of  his  own  mind,  in  the  following  passage  :— 

"  My  thoughU,"  he  says,  "  have  Xakea  a  turn  ham  my  aaivest  youth 
towards  seardiing  into  the  foundations  and  measures  of  ri^t  and  wrong ; 
my  love  for  retirement  has  furnished  me  with  continual  leisure,  and  the 
exercise  of  my  reason  has  been  my  daily  employment." 

The  account  which  I  am  about  to  give  of  the  most  important  events  of 
his  life,  (if  any  events  can  be  said  to  be  important  of  a  life  so  retired  and 
undiversified,)  is  necessarily  rendered  more  imperfect  by  the  loss  of  a  near 
rdation,  "  Mrs.  Judith  Tucker,"  by  whom  alone  I  could  have  been  fur- 
nished with  materials  for  a  fuller  statement. 

All  that  I  now  ofier  to  the  public  is  collected  from  what  I  can  remember 
to  have  heard  from  her,  when  alive,  from  some  biographical  notes  which 
she  left  behind  her,  and  from  some  scattered  hints  and  notices  which 
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Mr.  Tacker's  own  papers  supply.  And  however  otherwise  unimportant  or 
uninteresting  the  narrative  may  be,  I  have  preferred  to  leave  it  so,  rather 
than  to  eml^ish  it  with  anything  for  which  I  had  not  the  most  indisputable 
authority,  and  am  contented  that  it  should  pretend  to  no  other  merit  than 
that  which  would  have  been  esteemed  its  greatest  recommeudation  by  him 
whose  life  it  is  intended  to  commemorate,  a  strict  and  faithful  adherence  to 
the  truth. 

The  fEunily  of  Mr.  Tucker  is  of  Somersetshire  extraction,  but  he  was 
himself  bom  in  London  on  the  second  of  September,  1705.  His  father, 
who  appears  to  have  been  a  merchant  of  some  eminence  in  the  city,  married 
Judith,  daughter  of  Abraham  TiUard,  Esq.  and  died  in  his  son's  infancy, 
leaving  him  to  the  guardianship  of  his  unde.  Sir  Isaac  Tillard,  a  man 
remarkable  for  the  purity  of  his  morals  and  the  austere  integrity  of  his 
character.  Of  the  memory  of  this  relation  Mr.  Tucker,  to  the  latest  hour 
of  his  life,  never  failed  to  &peak  with  extreme  affection  and  gratitude,  fre- 
quently observing  that  he  was  indebted  for  every  principle  of  honour,  be- 
nevolence, and  liberality  which  he  possessed,  to  the  indefatigable  pains  and 
bright  example  of  his  unde.  It  appears,  however,  that  although  Mr. 
Tucker  might  be  greatly  obliged  to  Sir  Isaac  Tillard  for  the  early  seeds  of 
those  moral  principles  with  which  his  conduct  and  writingps  were  sifterwards 
80  eminently  tinctured;  he  did  not  probably  receive  mudi  assistance 
fh>m  him  in  the  usual  accomplishments  of  modem  education :  I  have  fi^e- 
^lently  heard  him  say,  that  when  called  on,  as  a  boy,  to  pay  a  periodical 
comj^iment  to  some  distant  relations,  he  was  invariably  referred  by  his 
guardian  to  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  as  the  most  complete  model  of  epistolary 
correspondence. 

Mr.  Tucker  was  educated  in  a  school  at  Bishop's  Slortford,  which  he 
quitted  in  1721,  and  was  entered  a  gentleman  commoner  at  Merton  Col- 
lege, where  it  appears  that  he  devoted  the  prindpal  part  of  his  time  to 
metaphysical  and  mathematical  pursuits.  During  his  residence  in  the  Uni- 
versity, he  found  means  in  the  intervals  of  leisure  from  more  serious  appli- 
cation, to  make  himself  complete  master  of  the  French  and  Italian  kngoaget, 
and  to  acquire  a  considerable  profidency  in  music,  for  which  he  poeseoed 
great  natiuml  talents. 

About  the  year  1724,  he  went  into  diambers  in  the  Inner  Temple,  whero 
for  some  time  he  applied  verydoedy  to  the  kw,  in  whidi  he  acquired  sndb 
a  degree  of  knowle<|^  as  enaUed  him  to  conduct  with  advantage  the  ma- 
aagement  of  hm  own  afiairs,  and  frequently  to  render  very  essential  serrioe 
to  his  fHends  and  neighbours ;  but  his  fortane  not  requiring  the  aid  of  • 
profession,  to  the  porsuit  of  wliid&  neither  hie  constitution  nor  his  indina- 
tioB  were  adapted,  he  was  never  ealled  to  the  bar.  While  he  continued  at 
the  Tmj^e,  he  commonly  passed  die  vacation  in  tours  through  diiTemit 
parts  oi  England  or  Seotlaad,  aad  once  made  a  summer  excursion  into 
IVance  and  Flanders. 

In  1727,  he  pordiased  Betehworth  Castle,  near  Dbrking,  an  ancient 
seat  of  the  Browns,  and  formerly  part  of  the  extensive  possessions  of  the 
Earl  of  Arundd.  As  diis  purchase  was  considerate,  and  indnded  a  ho'ge 
tract  of  landed  property,  Mr.  Tucker  inmiediatdy  set  about  acquiring  every 
sort  of  information  that  is  genersUy  thought  necessary  to  the  advantageo«a 
management  of  land.  With  his  usual  industry  he  committed  to  paper  a 
great  variety  of  remarin  which  he  either  had  made  himself,  collected  ftom 
his  neighbours  and  tenants,  or  selected  from  different  authors,  both  ancient 
and  modem,  who  have  treated  on  rural  economy. 
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In  1736,  Mr.  Tucker  mmrried  Dorothy*  daaghter  of  Edwird  Ebrker,  of 
£a8t  Betchworth^  Cnnitor  Baron  of  the  Exdiequer,  and  Receiver  of  the 
Tilths.  By  thift  lady,  who  died  in  1764,  he  had  two  dan^tera :  Judith, 
who  snnriTed  him,  inherited  his  estates,  and  died  onmarried  in  1795,  and 
Dorothea  Maria,  who  in  1763  married  Sir  Henry  Pankt  Si.  John,  Baronet, 
of  Dogmersfield  Park,  in  Hamphire,  and  died  in  1768,  leaving  no  issue  hot 
the  writer  of  these  remarks. 

As  my  grandfather  had  always  lived  wiA  kb  wife  on  tenns  of  the  tenderest 
harmony  and  affection,  he  was  severely  afflicted  by  her  death.  As  soon  as 
the  first  excess  of  his  grief  was  somewhat  mitigi^,  he  oocupied  hhnself 
in  collectiBg  together  all  the  letters  that  had  pasMd  between  them  at  periods 
when  they  were  accidentally  separated  from  each  other,  which  he  trans- 
cribed twice  over,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Picture  of  Artless  Love."  One 
copy  he  gave  to  Mr.  Barker,  his  £ither-in-law,  and  the  other  he  kept,  and 
frequently  read  over  to  his  dau^ters. 

His  active  mind,  after  this  event,  became  engaged  in  the  edncatioB  of 
hia  diildren,  to  whom  he  himself  taught  French  and  Italian :  he  also  in- 
structed them  in  many  other  branches  of  science  which  he  thought  might,  in 
fatnve,  contrihate  to  their  advantage  or  amusement :  but  he  was,  above  all, 
carefol  to  instil  into  their  minds  the  purest  principles  of  morality,  benevo- 
lence, and  religion. 

In  the  year  1755,  at  the  re«|iiest  of  a  friend,  he  worked  up  some  mate- 
riab  that  were  sent  him,  into  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  under  the  title  of 
*'  The  Country  Gentleman's  Advioe  to  his  Son  on  the  Subject  of  P^rty 
Clubs."  This  little  tract  I  have  seen,  though  it  has  long  since  been  out  of 
print*  It  seems  to  have  been  dictated  by  no  party  feelings,  even  in  the 
person  by  whom  the  materials  were  compilied,  hot  generally  cautions  young 
men  against  engaging  in  poetical  societies  in  which  theb  passions  are  liable 
to  be  inflamed,  md,  from  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  ^e  moment,  their 
honour  often  pledged  to  suj^rt  measures  which  their  cooler  reason  and 
reflection  disapprove. 

Mr.  Tucker  had  no  turn  for  politics :  he  was  very  strongly  soficited,  on 
several  occasions,  to  ofiier  himself  as  a  representative  for  the  county  in  which 
he  reuded,  to  which  sitoalion  both  bis  landed  property  and  his  private  dia- 
meter gave  him  the  best  pretensions.  This  he  uniformly  refused.  He 
was  once  only  prevailed  on  to  attend  a  county  meeting  at  Epsom,  where 
party  ran  very  high,  and  though  he  took  no  active  part  in  the  proceeding* 
there,  he  was  introduced  into  a  ludicrous  ballad,  where  he  is  described, 
with  several  other  gentlemen  of  respectability  and  talents,  as  confounded  by 
the  superior  powers  and  eloquence  of  the  Whigs  of  that  day.  Sir  Joseph 
Mawb^  and  Humphrey  Cotes,  lliis  circumstance  afforded  to  Mr.  Tucker 
abundant  matter  for  humorous  animadversion,  and  whenever  politics  were 
the  subject  of  conversation  he  seldom  failed  to  advert  to  the  ill  success  of 
his  only  essay  in  public  life ;  and  was  so  much  amused  with  the  figure  he 
made  in  verse,  that  be  set  the  ballad  to  music. 

From  the  papers  which  Mr.  Tucker  left  behind  hira,  it  does  not  appear 
that  previous  to  the  year  1755,  he  had  any  thoughts  of  the  work  which  he 
afterwards  completed,  nor  has  the  former  editor,  nor  have  I,  been  able  to 
ascertain  from  what  circumstance  he  was  first  induced  to  undertake  it. 
About  the  year  175*),  however,  he  began  "  The  Light  of  Nature  Pursued." 

He  made  several  sketches  d  the  jSan  of  his  work,  (one  of  which  he  af* 
terwards  printed  in  the  shape  of  a  dialogue,)  before  he  finally  decided  on 
the  method  he  should  pursue ;  and  after  he  had  ultimately  arranged  and 
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digested  his  materials,  he  twice  transcribed  the  whole  copy  in  his  own  hand. 
Conscious  of  the  defects  in  his  style,  he  had  it  in  contemplation,  as  he  says 
himself,  to  have  revised  and  corrected  in  some  degree  the  most  inharmonious 
and  indegant  passages  in  the  work,  before  he  sent  it  to  the  press,  though 
for  various  reasons  assigned  in  his  Introduction,  he  never  accomplished  bit 


To  qualify  himself,  however,  for  appearing  before  the  public  as  an  Author, 
he  had  employed  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time,  previous  to  his  great 
undertaking,  in  studying,  with  the  utmost  accuracy,  the  most  elegant 
Greek  and  Latin  classics,  in  order,  (as  far  as  it  is  possible  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced periods  of  life,)  to  supply  the  defects  of  early  education :  and  he 
actually  took  the  pains  of  translating  the  most  admired  pieces  of  Cicero, 
Demosthenes,  Fliny,  &c.  several  times  over. 

Of  these  studies  many  have  been  thrown  aside  and  destroyed,  but  I 
am  still  in  possession  of  such  a  collection  as  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Mr. 
Tucker's  industry  and  perseverance  have  been  very  rarely  surpassed. 

He  published  the  first  specimen  of  his  work  in  1763,  under  the  title  of 
"  Freewill,"  which  seems  to  have  been  a  selection  from  four  octavo  volumes, 
which  he  afterwards  printed  in  1765,  under  the  fictitious  name  of  "  Edward 
Search."  Why  he  assumed  a  feigned  name,  I  am  ignorant,  but  I  am  dis- 
posed to  ascribe  it  altogether  to  his  disinclination  to  attract  public  notice. 
The  remainder  of  the  work  was  edited  by  his  daughter,  firom  a  manuscript, 
and  published  with  the  real  name  of  the  Author,  some  time  after  his  decease. 

At  a  late  period  of  life  he  printed,  but  did  not  publish,  a  little  tract  on 
vocal  sounds,  wherein  he  attempts,  very  ingeniously,  with  the  aid  of  a  few 
additional  letters,  to  fix  the  pronunciation  of  the  whole  alphabet  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  sound  of  any  word  may  be  conveyed  on  paper  as  easily  as 
by  the  voice.  This  little  treatise  was  composed  in  support  of  certain  posi- 
tions which  he  had  advanced  at  a  literary  meeting  of  some  of  his  friends, 
and  on  which  a  difierence  of  opinion  had  arisen.  Having  occasion  in  the 
course  of  this  work  to  speak  of  the  Hexameter  metre,  he  expresses  his  con- 
viction, "  that  the  Elnglish  is  as  capable  of  that  mode  of  versification  as  the 
Greek  or  Latin  languages*"  To  exemplify  this  opinion,  he  subjoins  a  hasty 
attempt  of  his  own,  from  which  it  may  not  be  thought  foreign  to  my  pre- 
sent purpose  to  insert  a  very  short  extract.  The  Classical  Reader  will  im- 
mediately perceive  that  it  is  a  literal  translation  of  part  of  Virgil's  account 
of  the  P3rthagoreau  doctrine. 

A  spirit  eternal  penetrates  through  earth,  sky,  and  ocean. 
Mounts  to  the  moon's  lucid  orb,  and  stars  in  countless  abundance ; 
One  soul  all  matter  invigorates,  gives  life  to  the  system. 
O'er  each  particular  member  difiuses  alertness ; 
Thence  men  and  all  animals  sprung  forth,  beasts  and  feathered  fowl. 
And  whatever  monsters  swarm  through  the  watery  kingdom. 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

Mr.  Tucker  also  published,  probably  at  an  earlier  period,  a  pamphlet 
entitled,  "  Man  in  quest  of  Himself,  by  Cuthbert  Comment,"  in  reply  to 
some  strictures  that  appeared  in  a  note  on  Search's  Freewill,  in  the  Monthly 
Review  of  July,  1763.  In  the  latter  end  of  it  he  explains  his  view  in  the 
publication,  namely,  "  in  reply  to  a  doctrine  advanced,  that  the  mind  and 
material  elements  fluctuate  and  change  into  one  another ;  which  seems  a 
revival  of  the  old  atheistical  notion,  that  a  perceptive  and  active  being  may. 
be  formed  of  senseless  and  inert  principles." 
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Mr.  Tucker,  though  by  no  meant  of  an  athletic  form,  or  a  robut  con« 
atitution,  poseeased  great  bodily  activity.  He  always  rose  early  in  the 
morning  to  pursue  his  literary  labours.  During  the  winter  months,  he 
commonly  burnt  a  lamp  in  his  chamber  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  his  own 
fire.  After  breakfast  he  returned  again  to  his  studies,  for  two  or  three 
hours,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  the  morning  in  walking,  or  in  some 
rural  exercise.  As  he  was  remarkably  abstemious,  he  lost  but  little  time 
at  the  table,  but  usually  spent  the  early  part  of  the  evening  in  summer  in 
walking  over  his  estate,  collecting  information  on  all  agricultural  subjects 
from  his  tenants,  and  committing  the  result  of  their  practical  experience  to 
paper.  In  winter  he  completed  the  regular  measure  of  his  exercise,  by  tra- 
versmg  his  own  apartment,  and  after  accomplishing  the  distance  he  had 
allotted  to  himself,  he  employed  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  in  reading 
to  his  daughters.  In  London,  where  he  resided  some  months  every  year, 
his  time  was  apportioned,  nearly  in  the  same  manner,  between  study  and 
relaxation ;  and  he  commonly  devoted  much  of  bis  evenings  to  the  society 
of  his  friends,  relations,  and  fellow-  collegians,  among  whom  he  was  parti- 
cularly distinguished  for  his  dexterity  in  the  Socratic  method  of  disputation. 
His  walks  were  diiefly  directed  to  Uie  transaction  of  any  incidental  busi* 
ness,  always  choosing  rather  to  execute  his  own  commissions,  even  of  the 
most  trivial  nature,  than  to  entrust  them  to  a  third  person.  This  singula- 
rity arose  from,  the  construction  of  his  mind,  which  was  rarely  satisfied 
without  some  object  in  view ;  and  when  no  inducement  presented  itself,  he 
would  sometimes  walk  from  Great  James  Street,  where  he  resided,  to  St. 
Paul's  or  to  the  Bank,  to  see,  as  he  would  good-humouredly  observe,  what 
it  was  o'clock. 

Mr.  Tucker  lived  in  habits  of  considerable  intimacy,  when  in  town,  with 
a  near  relation  who  had  a  house  in  the  same  street.  This  was  Mr.  James 
Tillard,  a  gentleman  highly  distinguished  by  his  classical  attainments  and 
general  knowledge ;  and  who  was  one  of  the  numerous  authors  of  that  time 
who  opposed  by  their  writings  the  opinions  of  Bishop  Warburton. 

It  does  not  appear  that  his  mtimacy  with  Mr.  Tillard,  during  the  progress 
of  this  controversy,  led  Mr.  Tucker  to  take  any  part  in  the  dispute,  though 
I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  he  thought  lightly  of  some  opinions  of  the 
learned  prelate,  from  an  admirable  specimen  of  sarcastic  humour  which  I 
met  with  in  one  of  his  private  letters,  in  evident  reference  to  a  passage  in 
the  Bishop's  work  on  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses. 

His  incessant  application  gradually  weakened  his  eyes,  and,  at  length, 
brought  on  cataracts,  which  increased  so  much  in  consequence  of  a  fever  in 
1771,  that  hexxmld  no  longer  amuse  himself  by  reading,  and  soon  after- 
wards became  totally  blind. 

This  affliction,  the  greatest  that  could  befaU  a  man  of  his  pursuits,  he  not 
only  bore  with  composure  and  resignation,  but  with  the  utmost  cheerfulneps, 
being  frequently  much  diverted  with  the  mistakes  into  which  his  infirmity 
betrayed  him. 

His  favourite  object,  however,  was  not  abandoned  in  consequence  of  this 
calamity,  his  mechanical  ingenuity  enabling  him  to  direct  the  construction 
of  a  machine  which  glided  his  hand,  and  helped  him  to  write  so  legibly  that 
his  productions  were  easily  transcribed  by  an  amanuensis. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  amiable  character  of  his  daughter  had  occa- 
sion to  display  itself.  It  would  be  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  filial  afi^- 
tion,  to  the  nice  and  unwearied  attentions,  by  which  she  contrived  to  mitipratc 
the  weight  of  her  father*8  misfortune.    She  transcribed  the  whole  of  his  vti- 
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laminotts  work  for  the  press :  and  so  entirely  did  she  devote  ber  time,  Kke 
Milton's  daughter,  to  those  pursaits  which  would  make  her  most  useful  to 
her  fether,  that  she  applied  herself  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  language,  in 
which  she  made  such  a  proficiency  as  to  be  enabled  to  presenre  to  her  father, 
during  the  reinunder  of  his  fife,  an  intercourse  with  his  fiavourite  authors,  of 
which  his  misfortune  must  otiierwise  have  deprived  him. 

During  Mr.  Tucker's  Uindness,  he  completed  the  latter  volumes  of  the 
•*  Light  of  Nature ;"  but  before  the  necessary  arrangement  of  Aeir  publi- 
cation were  concluded,  he  was  seized,  in  1774,  with  an  illness  which  proved 
fiatal ;  and  he  died,  as  he  had  lived,  with  perfect  calmness  and  resignation. 

Having  thus  stated  the  few  particulars  1  have  been  enabled  to  select  from 
the  manuscripts  in  my  possession,  relative  to  the  Life  of  the  Author  of  the 
•'  Light  of  Nature,"  1  shall  venture  to  oflfer  a  very  few  observations  on  the 
edition  which  1  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  publish. 

To  attempt  any  commentary  on  the  work  itself,  would  be  presumptuous 
on  my  part ;  the  most  ample  testimony  has  already  been  given  to  the  ori- 
ginal genius,  the  moral  excellence,  the  benevolence,  and  the  perspicuity  of 
the  Author,  by  many  of  the  most  enlightened  men  of  the  present  age.  Some 
of  them,  with  that  spirit  of  Uberality  which  accompanies  pre-eminent  talents, 
have  openly  adcnowledged  the  assistance  which  they  have  derived  from 
Mr.  Tucker's  researdies. 

I  have  thought  it  incumbent  on  me,  as  his  sole  surviving  representative, 
to  reprint  his  work,  in  consequence  of  the  various  applications  which  have 
been  made  to  me  on  account  of  the  increased  demand  for  it,  and  the  scarcity 
of  the  remaining  copies. 

It  has  indeed  been  suggested  to  me,  that  an  abridgment  of  the  whole  of 
these  volumes  might  have  been  more  acceptable  to  the  world  at  large,  or 
that  the  bulk  might  have  been  conveniently  reduced  by  the  omission  of  the 
most  abstruse  and  metaphysical  parts,  without  injury  to  the  general  argu- 
ment and  essential  object  of  the  work. 

Feeling,  however,  the  great  difficulty  that  must  attend  such  an  abridg- 
ment or  selection,  and  conscious  of  my  own  insufficiency  for  the  undertak- 
ing, and  entertaining  moreover  some  scruples  as  to  the  right  of  an  editor 
to  compress  or  curtail  the  work  of  his  Author  according  to  his  own  no- 
tions of  convenience  or  improvement, — ^I  have  judged  it  most  expedient, 
on  mature  consideration,  to  republish  it  as  it  came  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Tucker. 

I  am  aware  that  the  immediate  connection  between  the  various  subjects 
treated  on  in  the  work,  may  not  appear  obvious  to  many  of  Mr.  Tucker's 
readers,  and  that  sometliing  in  the  nature  of  an  analysis  of  the  general 
scheme  of  the  Author  would  have  been  extremely  desirable.  I  was  indeed 
in  hopes  to  have  offered  some  observations  on  this  head  to  the  public,  from 
the  pen  of  Sir  James  M'Intosh,  had  not  the  pressure  of  professional  en- 
gagements interfered. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  I  have  ventured  to  restore  a  Chapter  [Word, 
or  Logos]  which  treats  on  a  point,  that  has  been  thought,  by  the  most  able 
Commentators  on  the  New  Testament,  to  be  involved  in  much  doubt  and 
obscurity.  1  am  aware,  that  in  this  instance,  I  expose  myself  to  the  cen- 
sure of  many  of  Mr.  Tucker's  warmest  admirers,  by  whom  I  may  be  ac- 
cused of  something  more  than  indiscretion,  in  submitting  opinions  to  the 
pubhc  eye,  which  the  prudence  and  good  sense  of  his  immediate  successor 
had  thought  it  wise  to  suppress  in  the  former  edition.  I  must,  however, 
observe,  with  the  most  sincere  veneration  for  the  memory  of  the  person  to 
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wtK>in  I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  allude,  that  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  work  is  now  sent  to  the  press,  are  widely  different  from  thoae 
under  which  it  made  its  first  appearance. 

Whether  the  Author,  when  he  published  the  fragment  on  Freewill,  had  it 
ill  contemplation  to  extend  his  materials  to  the  present  length  of  the  work, 
or  whether  he  found  himself  gradually  led  on  as  he  pursued  his  subject, 
must  remain  a  doubt.  His  earliest  production  is  unquestionably  the  most 
abstruse  of  all  his  works,  nor  did  the  four  volumes  he  published  before  his 
death  meet  with  that  encouragement  from  the  public  which  they  have  sine? 
been  thought  to  deserve.  Their  title  was  unfortunate,  and  contributed  to 
raise  prejudices  against  them.  At  the  time  of  the  publication  many  fanciful 
theories  were  afloat  on  subjects  of  religious  controversy :  these  had  dis-  - 
gusted  the  public,  and  a  work  professing  in  its  title-page  to  pursue  the 
Light  of  Nature  might  be  reasonably  suspected  as  unfavourable  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Revelation.  On  this  ground,  therefore,  it  was  thought  advisable 
by  the  lespectable  authorities  with  whom  the  late  Editor  consulted  when 
she  printed  the  posthumous  works  of  her  father,  to  suppress  a  part  of  them 
which  did  not  iq)pear  essential  to  the  general  scheme  of  the  Author,  and 
might  tend  Co  confirm  the  prejudice  raised  by  the  title.  But  the  motive 
wluch  operated  most  strongly  on  the  mind  ai  the  late  Mrs.  Tucker,  cm  this 
ooeasion,  was  her  conviction  that  her  father  was  strictly  and  conscientiously 
attached  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Eagbokd,  and  she  was  cautious 
of  hazarding  anything  which  might  expose  his  principles  to  an  opposite 
construction,  and  which,  she  was  aware,  would  be  eagerly  caught  at  by 
those  who  differed  from  the  established  persuasion. 

Such  were  the  motives  which  influenced  the  conduct  of  the  former  Editor, 
in  suppressing  a  Chapter  which  treats  on  the  construction  of  the  four  first 
verses  in  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John.  Her  objections  to  its  publica- 
tion, however  judicious  at  that  moment,  have  now  lost  much  of  their 
weight.  The  prejudices  excited  by  the  title  have  vanished  on  the  world 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  contents.  The  religious  and  moral  principles 
of  the  Author  have  stood  the  test  of  public  investigation,  and  no  longer 
remain  open  to  misapprehension.  The  sentiment,  the  doctrines,  the  argu- 
ments, and  the  illustrations  in  every  part  of  the  work  are  equally  those  of 
Mr.  Tucker,  and  the  particular  Chapter  of  which  I  am  speaking  was  pre- 
pared in  his  own  hand- writing  for  the  press.  The  great  and  benevolent 
object  of  the  Author  was  the  establishment  and  promulgation  of  truth :  his 
conjectures  (for  they  are  no  more,)  on  this  abstruse  point,  should  they 
prove  satisfactory,  may  lead  to  that  desirable  end,  by  their  publication : 
should  they  be  thought  otherwise,  it  can  reflect  no  discredit  on  his  me- 
mory, to  have  hazarded  an  unsuccessfrd  opinion  on  a  subject  which  the 
most  learned  and  enlightened  men  have  acknowledged  themselves  unequal 
to  explain, 

H.  P.  St.  JOHN  MILDMAY,  M.  P. 
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**  I  no  not  know  of  any  work  in  the  shape  of  a  philosophical  treatise  that  comtaiBt  to 
Buch  good  sense  so  agreeably  expressed.  Tlie  character  of  the  work  is,  in  this  respect, 
altogether  singular.  To  the  ingenuity  and  closeness  of  the  metaphysician,  he  unites  the 
practical  knowledge  of  the  man  of  the  world,  and  the  utmost  sprightliness,  and  e? en 
levity  of  imagination.  He  is  the  only  philosopher  who  appears  to  have  had  his  senses 
always  about  kirn,  or  to  have  possessed  the  enviable  faculty  of  attending  at  the  same  time 
to  what  was  passing  in  his  own  mind,  and  what  was  going  on  without  him*  No  difficulty 
ever  escapes  his  penetration  ;  every  view  of  his  subject,  every  consequence  of  his  princi- 
ples, is  stated  and  examined  with  scrupulous  exactness." — Hazlitt. 

e  e  e  e  e  e  e 

''There  is  one  work  to  which  I  owe  so  much,  that  it  would  be  ungrateful  not  to  confess 
the  obligation :  I  mean  the  writings  of  the  late  Abraham  Tucker,  Esq.  part  of  which 
were  published  by  himself,  and  the  remainder  since  his  death,  under  the  title  of  the 
'  Light  of  Nature  Pursued,  by  Edward  Search,  Esq/  I  have  found  in  this  writer  more 
origbal  thinking  and  observation  upon  the  several  subjects  that  be  has  tsken  in  hand,  than 
in  any  other,  not  to  say  in  all  others  put  together.  His  talent  aleo  for  illustration  ia 
unrivalled." — Pa  let  . 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Rkligion  ftid  Morality,  being  of  universal  concern  to  persons  of  all 
conditions  and  denominations,  as  well  with  regard  to  their  present  iiappiness 
as  their  futj^  expectations,  have  always  engaged  the  thoughts  of  such  as 
were  disposed  to  think  seriously  upon  anything ;  and  the  minds  of  men 
being  variously  turned,  that  natural  fondness  which  attaches  every  one  to 
the  decisions  of  his  own  judgment,  especially  in  matters  nearly  affecting  his 
interest,  has  givfen  birth  to  innumerable  disputes  among  the  learned  in  all 
ages ;  from  whenoe  great  disorders  and  mischiefs  have  frequently  arisen 
among  the  rest  of  mankind.  But  though  contention  has  never  ceased,  nor 
is  ever  likely  to  cease,  yet  the  particular  subjects  exciting  it  from  time  to 
time  have  often  changed :  one  set  having  divided  the  ancient  philosophers, 
another  the  doctors  in  the  reign  of  school  divinity,  and  another  the  several 
sects  of  Christians  at  and  after  the  reformation. 

All  these  old  topics  of  litigation  are  now  happily  laid  aside,  or  lie  dormant 
in  the  closets  of  die  studious,  where  they  are  treated  of  as  matters  of  spe- 
culation, giving  no  disturbance  to  the  world  in  general.  The  principal,  or 
perhaps  only  question  agitated  with  any  degree  of  warmth  and  earnestness 
in  these  times  and  countries,  seems  to  be.  Whether  Reason  alone  be  sufficient 
to  direct  us  in  all  parts  of  our  conduct,  or,  Whether  Revelation  and  super- 
natural aids  be  necessary.  For  upon  this  hing^  the  merits  of  our  present 
religious  disputes  chiefly  turn,  rather  than  upon  external  evidence,  which 
one  may  observe  always  carries  more  or  less  weight  with  men,  according  as 
they  are  prepossessed  either  in  favour  or  prejudice  of  the  doctrines  enforced 
thereby ;  nor  indeed  would  deserve  regard  at  all  without  prospect  of  some 
advantage  to  accrue  from  the  result.  For,  were  a  Revelation  proposed 
which  should  offer  nothing  more  than  we  could  discover  by  our  own  sagacity, 
or  attain  by  common  industry,  nobody  would  think  it  worth  while  to  be  at 
any  trouble  either  in  recommendmg  or  entering  upon  an  examination  of  its 
authenticity. 

Upon  tbls  question,  concerning  the  sufficiency  of  Reason,  many  treatises 
are  written,  and  much  thrown  out  in  the  pulpits  and  in  private  conversation : 
nor  would  means  be  neglected  of  interesting  the  populace  in  {he  dispute, 
which  from  a  dispute  would  then  become  a  quarrel  and  occasion  of  civil 
commotions,  did  not  our  laws  wisely  prpvide  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  good  order  by  restraining  the  fiery  zeal  of  some  and  wanton  licentious* 
ness  of  others.  While  the  contest  stands  thus  confined  within  tha  limits 
of  argumentation,  no  very  mischievous  consequences  can  ensue.     We  need 
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not  fear  trath  should  lie  long  overwhelmed  under  the  sophisms  of  falsehood  : 
it  will  always  rise  at  last  triumphant  over  the  strongest  opposition ;  or  rather, 
like  gold,  which  comes  brighter  and  purer  out  of  the  furnace,  will  get  clear 
of  that  rust  and  dross  that  gathers  upon  the  soundest  doctrine  by  too  long 
quiet.  When  men  are  all  of  a  mind  they  grow  careless,  seldom  giving 
themselves  the  trouble  to  enter  into  the  grounds  of  what  passes  current  by 
universal  consent :  or  else  g^aft  their  own  airy  imaginations  upon  the  solid 
substance.  But  the  vigilance  of  an  adversary  suflers  no  fore%n  mixtures 
that  will  not  stand  the  strictest  scrutiny :  and  his  misrepresentations  give 
occasion  for  what  remains,  to  be  fully  explained  and  more  clearly  un- 
derstood. 

But  how  great  advantages  soever  may  accrue  from  controversy,  it  b 
attended  by  no  less  inconvenience.  It  draws  off  men's  attention  from  the 
main  end  of  Religion,  which  is  to  make  them  better,  by  leading  them  iasen- 
sibly  into  a  persuasion  that  orthodoxy  on  one  hand,  and  fieedom  from 
bigotry  on  the  other,  is  to  stand  in  lieu  of  all  the  practical  duties  of  life  :  it 
destrojTB  that  mutual  good-will  and  esteem  from  whence  the  benefits  of 
society  chiefly  result ;  and  it  cuts  off  half  the  means  of  improvement,  by 
shutting  our  eyes  against  the  clearest  truths  and  most  shiniag  examples 
presented  by  those  of  whom  we  have  received  an  ill  impression.  For  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  combat  an  opinion  or  vilify  an  action  of  the  person 
we  dislike,  merely  because  they  are  his,  without  once  considering  the  merits 
of  either. 

Wherefore,  the  worst  kind  of  disputing  is  that  which  proceeds  solely  in 
the  spirit  of  opposition,  tending  to  overthrow  but  not  to  establish :  for  there 
is  scarce  any  system  so  b^id  as  not  to  be  better  than  none  at  all.  He  that 
pulls  down  his  neighbour's  house  does  him  a  diskindness,  however  inconve- 
nient soever  it  were,  unless  he  furnishes  him  with  a  plan  and  materials  for 
building  one  more  commodious.  Let  every  man  by  my  consent  offer  what- 
ever he  thinks  beneficial  to  the  public;  we  stand  obliged  to  him  for  his 
good  intentions,  however  ineffectual  they  may  prove^  or  how  much  soever 
we  may  perceive  him  mistaken ;  provided  he  does  not  meddle  with  the 
opinions  of  others  until  he  finds  them  standing  directly  athwart  his  way ; 
then  indeed  disputation  becomes  necessary,  but  it  is  never  desirable,  nor 
perhaps  ever  excusable,  unless  when  absolutely  necessary. 

In  order  to  avoid  this  disagreeable  necessity  as  long  as  possible,  it  seems 
advisable  to  beg^  with  building  upon  ground  that  nobody  claims  or  that 
we  all  possess  in  common :  I  mean,  by  working  upon  principles  universally 
agreed  to,  and  gathering  all  the  conclusions  Siey  will  afford  that  may  be 
serviceable  to  the  world,  and  wherein  everybody  may  acquiesce  without 
prejudice  to  his  favourite  tenets.  For  there  are  many  inducements  to 
prudence,  to  honesty,  to  benevolence,  to  industry,  acknowledged  by  per- 
sons of  all  persuasions ;  and  if  these  were  improved  to  the  utmost,  much 
good  might  be  done  to  mankind,  both  towards  advancing  their  knowledge 
and  regulating  their  behaviour,  before  we  need  touch  upon  any  controversial 
matters. 

This  method  Appears  likely  to  render  the  benefit  of  our  endeavours  more 
extensive,  because,  being  looked  upon  as  a  common  friend,  we  shall  be 
heard  favourably  by  all :  nor  is  it  impossible  that  our  interposition  ma}' 
bring  the  contending  parties  into  better  humour  with  one  another,  rendering 
them  more  candid,  more  open  to  conviction,  by  showing  they  agree  already 
in  many  respects  themselves  were  not  aware  of.  If  we  can  trace  out  a 
resemblance  of  each  other's  features  in  their  own,  they  may  consider  them 
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as  marks  of  a  reUtioiisbip,  and  abate  of  that  ahyneas  which  makes  every  one 
averse  to  whatever  comes  from  a  stranger  or  an  alien.  Perhi4ps,  too,  it 
may  tend  considerably  towards  shortening  disputes ;  for  as  no  difference 
can  be  voided  unless  by  premises  whereto  both  sides  will  assent,  the  more 
of  these  can  be  collected,  the  firmer  they  are  established,  and  the  readier 
they  lie  at  hand,  there  will  remain  the  less  to  do  afterwards  towards 
determining  matters  in  debate. 

Now  there  is  one  tract  of  gromid  claimed  by  none  as  his  peculiar  pro* 
poty,  namely,  so  much  as  lies  within  the  province  of  reason.  Both 
bdiever  and  unbeliever  will  admit  that  there  are  certain  truths  and  certain 
duties  discoverable  by  our  own  care  and  sagacity,  that  our  reason  is  of  some 
use  to  U0,  and  that  we  ought  to  make  the  heat  use  of  it  in  our  power. 
This  Uierefore  is  what  I  purpose  to  attempt,  to  try  what  may  be  done  by 
the  exercise  of  our  reason,  either  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge  or 
guidance  of  our  conduct,  without  pretending  to  determine  beforehand 
whedier  we  may  fumirii  ourseWcs  this  way  with  everything  for  which  we 
have  occasion,  without  embracing  or  rejecting  what  other  helps  may  be 
affinxled  us  from  elsewhere.  Since  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  reason 
may  do  something  for  us,  let  us  avail  ourselves  of  that  something  she  b 
capable  of,  be  it  little  or  be  it  much ;  this  surely  will  not  indiq>ose  us  agaimt 
receiving  further  benefits  from  supernatural  assistance,  if  any  such  are  to 
be  had.  Such  an  attempt  cannot  justly  offend  either  party :  for  if  reason 
be  sufficient,  what  can  we  do  better  than  listen  attentively  to  her  voice  ? 
and  if  she  be  not  sufficient,  how  can  this  be  better  evidenced  than  by 
putting  her  upon  the  trial,  in  order  to  see  what  she  contains  ?  If  we  shafl 
find  h^  anywhere  at  a  nonplus,  or  her  stores  exhausted  and  our  wants  still 
remaining  unsupplied,  we  shall  the  more  readily  recur  to  supplies  afiforded 
from  another  treasury. 

But  who  is  aUe  to  ransack  all  the  stores  of  reason,  or  compute  the  exact 
amount  of  the  ridies  she  possesses  ?  For  my  part,  I  am  far  from  femcying 
myself  equal  to  the  task ;  ncM*  do  I  imag^ine  it  can  be  performed  by  an«^  ^ 
single  person,  but  must  be  completed,  if  ever,  by  the  successive  endeavours  / 
of  many ;  and  on  this  very  plea  I  found  my  justification.  For  although 
what  can  be  managed  by  a  few,  we  choose  to  entrust  only  with  oonsununata 
masters  in  the  business,  yet  in  works  requiring  numbers  to  execute  them, 
an  indifierent  workman  may  be  admitted  to  give  a  helping  hand.  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  one  to  serve  liie  public  in  such  way  for  which  he  is  best  fitted, 
how  slender  soever  his  ability  may  be ;  and  this  is  the  only  way  wherein  I 
have  any  chance  of  making  myself  usdful.  I  have  neither  constitution  nor 
talents  for  active  life,  neither  strength  nor  fund  of  spirits  for  hard  study, 
nor  been  bred  to  any  profession  :  but  my  thoughts  have  taken  a  turn  frt>in 
my  earliest  youth  towards  searching  into  the  foundations  and  measures  of 
right  and  wrong ;  whatever  nature  gave  me  has  been  cultivated  by  a  carefrd 
education,  and  improved  further  by  as  much  ^[yplication  as  I  could  bear  the 
fatigue  of;  my  love  of  retirement  has  furnished  me  with  continual  leisure, 
and  the  exercise  of  my  reason  has  been  my  daily  employment :  the  service 
therefore  I  am  to  do  must  flow  from  this  exercise  or  not  at  aU.  And  it 
must  arise  from  the  exercise  not  the  strength  of  my  reason :  I  pretend  to 
no  sagacity  capable  of  striking  out  uncommon  discoveries,  my  dependanoe 
must  rest  solely  upon  my  care  and  vigilance,  which  keep  me  constantly  upon 
the  watch  for  such  sparks  of  light  as  occur  from  time  to  time  spontaneously : 
the  coldness  of  my  natural  temperament  indines  me  to  caution  and  sus- 
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picion,  so  I  do  not  hastily  embrace  the  most  striking  ideas  nntil  having 
turned  them  again  and  again  in  my  thoughts,  in  order  to  discern  the 
genuine  rays  of  truth  from  the  flashy  meteors  of  delusion  :  whatever  of  the 
former  I  can  gather,  I  preserve  diligently,  laying  them  by  in  store  against 
any  furtiier  use  that  may  be  made  of  them.  For  I  am  a  kind  of  miser  in 
knowledge,  attentive  to  every  little  opportunity  of  gain.  Though  my  income 
be  small,  I  lose  nothing  of  what  comes  to  hand ;  all  I  can  scrape,  I  place 
out  at  interest,  still  accumulating  the  interest  upon  the  principal,  as  well 
knowing  that  this  is  the  only  way  for  one  of  moderate  talents  to  raise  a  fortune. 

Let  not  any  man  expect  extraordinary  strokes  of  penetration  from  me :  I 
shall  present  him  with  nothing  but  what  he  may  have  had  within  his  view 
before  :  I  pretend  only  to  remind  him  of  things  that  may  have  slipped  his 
memory,  or  point  out  to  him  objects  that  may  have  escaped  his  notice :  if  I 
shall  offer  hun  anything  new,  it  will  be  not  more  than  I^  would  have  foand 
naturally  resulting  from  things  he  knows  already,  had  he  held  them  as 
steadily  under  contemplation,  or  placed  them  together  in  the  same  situation, 
as  I  do.  Therefore  I  do  not  presume  to  dictate  or  impose  my  notions  upon 
others,  nor  desire  any  more  regard  or  attention  than  one  would  readily  give 
to  any  common  person,  upon  matters  wherein  he  has  been  constantly  con- 
versant from  his  childhood ;  nor  even  here  do  I  wish  my  word  might  be 
taken  any  ftuther  than  shall  appear  reasonable  in  the  judgment  of  the  hearer. 

Many  efforts  have  been  made,  as  well  by  ancients  as  modems,  for  inves- 
tigating the  principles  of  reason  and  establishing  a  solid  structure  of 
morality ;  and  though  they  have  all  fallen  short  of  the  end  proposed,  yet 
have  they  not  entirely  failed  of  success.  The  foundations  indeed  have  not 
yet  been  discovered  or  laid  open  to  the  view  and  satisfaction  of  all  men ; 
but  much  of  the  covering  that  obscured  them  has  been  from  time  to  time 
removed,  and  the  hollowness  of  many  spots  whereon  g^eat  labour  used  to  be 
wasted  has  been  made  appear.  Mr.  Ixx^ke  in  particular  has  contributed  not 
a  little  to  facilitate  the  increase  of  knowledge,  by  pointing  out  the  sources 
and  channels  from  whence  it  must  be  derived,  and  clearing  away  that  in- 
cumbrance of  innate  ideas,  real  essences,  and  such  like  rubbish^that  obstructed 
the  searches  of  the  studious  formerly ;  so  that  the  reasonings  of  men  are 
become  more  accurate,  more  solid,  and  if  one  may  so  say,  more  reasonable, 
than  they  were  before.  I  cannot  expect  to  run  such  lengths  as  he  has 
done ;  but  if  1  may  advance  one  little  step  further  in  the  way  that  he  leads,  or 
suggest  a  single  hint  that  may  be  improved  by  some  abler  hand  for  the  real 
benefit  of  mankind,  I  shall  not  think  that  I  have  laboured  in  vain  nor  lived 
in  vain.  Whatever  I  may  be  able  to  do,  I  stand  indebted  to  Mr.  Lcoke  for, 
having  learned  from  him  which  way  to  direct  my  observation,  and  how  to 
make  use  of  what  I  observe.  I  should  be  proud  of  being  thought  to  resemble 
him,  not  as  a  copy  but  an  imitation,  endeavouring  to  catch  tihe  spirit  of  my 
original,  and  then  letting  that  spirit  operate  in  its  own  manner.  Every  one 
has  something  in  his  air  and  gait  peculiar  to  himself;  and  if  he  goes  to  tread 
scrupulously  in  the  steps  or  assume  the  gestures  of  another,  he  will  move 
awkwardly  and  make  very  little  progress. 

But  how  high  a  veneration  soever  I  may  have  for  Mr.  Locke,  it  does  not 
rise  to  an  implicit  faith,  leaving  me  at  hberty  to  dissent  from  him  in  some 
few  instances ;  and  as  this  happens  very  seldom,  I  am  not  sorry  it  does 
happen  at  all,  because  it  assures  me  that  in  other  particulars  I  am  not  drawn 
by  die  influence  of  a  great  name  but  by  the  force  of  conviction.  In  matters 
of  science,  another  may  prepare  the  evidences  and  place  them  in  their  proper 
light  and  order,  but  the  decision  ought  always  to  be  a  man's  own.     But  I 
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Bin  nerer  bett^  pleased  than  when  a  difierence,  seemingly  wide  at  first, 
leaeens  by  degrees*  and  at  length  vanishes  upon  a  nearer  inspection,  and 
entering  more  thoronghly  into  his  ideas ;  becaose  then  I  find  my  judgment 
tallied  with  his,  eren  before  I  knew  of  it  myself. 

And  I  recove  the  like  proportionate  satisfaction  npoii  the  like  occasion 
with  reelect  to  the  opinions  of  others ;  for  I  have  so  litde  the  spirit  of 
ocHitradiction,  that  I  do  not  willingly  disagree  with  anybody  even  in  points 
of  speculation,  but  endeavour  at  all  possible  means  of  reconcilement. 
I  have  too  great  a  deference  for  the  understandings  of  others,  to  believe 
they  ever  embrace  naked  error  uncovered  widi  truth :  tiierefore  presume 
the  worst  set  of  tenets  must  contain  a  mixture  of  something  that  is  right, 
or  else  they  would  not  have  gained  credit*  The  business  tiben  is  to  sepa- 
rate the  sterling  from  the  dross,  or  rather  restore  it  to  its  original  purity. 
For  however  chimerical  the  traubmutation  of  metals  may  luive  proved, 
there  is  a  transmutation  of  truth  into  felsdiood:  many  propositi(Hia  by 
expositions,  qualifications,  or  restrictions,  may  be  made  either  true  or  false : 
perhaps  most  of  the  impositions  upon  mankind  have  been  introduced  into 
the  world  by  the  perverse  use  of  this  art«  If,  then,  I  can  transmute  a 
mischievous  opinion  back  again  into  its  primitive  innocence,  and  I  have 
sometimes  succeeded  beyond  expectation,  I  may  lawfully  use  it  as  current 
coin,  and  reckon  it  as  a  part  of  my  stodc  in  knowledge.  My  door  stancb 
open  to  receive  whatever  valuable  comes  in  from  all  quarters;  and  as 
ctififerent  wares  are  deemed  contraband  by  different  powers,  I  am  forced,  in 
defence  of  my  property,  to  fight  by  turns  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same 
question ;  not  as  a  Drawoansir,  hewing  down  both  friend  and  foe,  but  as  a 
mediator,  labouring  to  reconcile  jarring  interests.  By  this  practice  of 
joining  in  alliance  with  various  parties,  I  take  a  tincture  of  those  among 
whom  1  converse ;  so  that  it  wiU  be  no  wonder  if  I  should  be  found  here- 
after adopting  the  sentiments,  or  talking  in  the  strain  of  an  enthusiast, 
a  bigot,  a  visionary,  a  soisualist,  a  freethinker,  a  sceptic ;  yet,  I  hope, 
without  inconsistency  or  wavering  of  opinion. 

Nor  can  anybody  justly  take  scandal  hereat.  Those  who  place  all  in  a 
freedom  of  thought,  wiU  not  surely  blame  me  for  giving  a  latitude  to  my 
thou^ts,  and  following  whithersoever  my  judgment  shaU  lead  me :  I  will 
not  trouble  them  with  anything  I  shall  judge  liifling,  or  of  no  use,  or  that 
has  not  stood  the  test  of  my  own  examination.  If  I  shall  sometimes  seem 
to  diake  the  main  piBars  of  morality  as  well  as  religion,  it  will  be  only 
when  I  conceive  them  slid  off  their  proper  basis  upon  the  loose  earth,  in 
order  to  restore  them:  in  this  case  it  is  necessary  to  undermine  the  gpround 
whereon  they  stand,  to  make  room  for  the  levers  whereby  they  may  be 
raised  to  a  bottom  where  they  may  remain  for  ever  firm  and  immoveable ; 
nor  shall  I  attempt  to  remove  any  until  I  have  found  a  place  fitter  for  their 
reception  and  siqpport.  Those  who  maintain  an  established  form  of 
doctrine  can  receive  no  injury  from  me.  For  whenever  I  consort  with 
them,  as  they  may  expect  from  my  conformable  temper  will  frequently 
happen,  they  will  have  in  me  a  competent  witness  to  the  reasonableness  of 
their  doctrines,  against  whom  no  exception  can  be  taken  for  prejudice  or 
partiality.  And  if  I  shall  run  into  extravagances,  they  may  draw  an 
argument  from  thence,  to  show  the  danger  of  trusting  to  our  natural 
strength  alone  :  for  if  one  who  has  constanUy  paid  his  court  to  reason  from 
bis  childhood,  has  had  a  liberal  education  and  continual  leisure,  and  ex- 
amined every  thing  with  coolness,  care,  and  impartiality,  yet  misses  of  his 
aim  and  bewilders  himself  in  mazes,  or  lies  entangled  in  absurdities,  how 
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can  it  be  expected,  that  the  common  herd  of  mankind,  without  preparation, 
without  thirat  of  knowledge,  without  oonmiand  of  tlreir  time,  immersed  in 
bnainesa,  pleaeures,  or  paaiions,  and  driven  fbrdUy  along  by  the  torrent 
of  example,  should  ever  strike  out  a  complete  rule  of  conduct  or  system  of 
opinion,  without  some  better  guidance  tiian  that  of  their  own  sagacity  ? 

Since,  then,  my  attempt  can  draw  no  ill  consequences,  and  should  it  do 
no  good  will  do  no  hurt,  I  may  proceed  without  fear  or  scruple  to  such 
exercise  of  my  reason  as  I  am  capable  of  making.  But  reason  cannot 
work  without  materials,  which  must  be  fetdied  frmn  nature;  and  not  aU 
nature  neither,  for  the  greatest  part  of  her  stores  lie  beyond  our  reach.  Of 
what  stand  within  our  ken,  some  we  discern  by  immediate  intuition,  oHken 
we  gather  by  inference  and  long  deductions  of  reasoning.  It  seems  ex- 
pedient then  to  begin  with  the  things  lying  nearest  to  us,  these  being  the 
premises  which  must  help  us  to  investigate  others  more  remote.  Now 
what  is  nearer  to  a  man  than  himself,  his  sensations,  thoughts,  and  actions  ? 
These,  therefore,  I  purpose  to  examine  in  the  first  place,  rather  than  hunt 
after  abstract  notions  or  essences  of  good  or  evU;  which  can  only  be 
ctiscovered,  if  ever,  from  a  careful  observation  of  the  former.  In  natural 
philosophy,  the  experimental  method  is  now  universally  preferred  before 
the  hypothetic,  as  the  surer  and  more  effectual :  the  like  method  may  be 
practised  in  morality,  with  this  only  difference,  that  there  is  no  occasion 
to  make  experiments  on  purpose ;  for  everything  we  see,  or  hear,  or  fed, 
or  do  in  our  ordinary  converse  or  common  occurrences  of  life,  are  so  many 
experiments  whereon  to  build  our  oondusions.  From  hence  we  may  best 
discover  our  own  nature,  as  we  can  best  discover  the  nature  of  bodies  from 
their  operation ;  and  by  diligently  observing  what  we  do,  how  we  come  to 
act  in  such  or  such  manner,  together  with  the  consequences  and  effects  of 
our  actions,  we  shall  be  likely  to  lay  the  surest  measures  §or  our  conduct, 
and  attain  the  clearest  knowledge  of  i^hat  we  ought  to  do. 

Some  have  supposed  with  Hato,  that  moral  and  other  qualities  have  an 
existence  of  their  own,  distinct  from  that  of  the  substances  whereto  they 
belong ;  that  they  may  be  clearly  apprehended  independently  of  the  subject 
possessing  them ;  that  they  are  etconal  and  immutable,  whereas  all  other 
things  fluctuate  and  vary,  changing  their  forms  perpetually ;  therefore  that 
science  must  stand  firmest  whidi  is  built  upon  sudi  an  immoveable  foun- 
dation. I  shall  not  stay  now  to  examine  the  trudi  of  this  assertion  :  it  is 
enough  to  observe,  that  whatever  independent  existence  may  belong  to 
qualities,  we  can  only  come  to  the  knowledge  of  them  by  the  substimces 
wherein  they  inhere :  nature  exhibits  nothing  abstracted  to  our  view ;  the 
abetract  must  be  learned  from  the  concrete.  We  should  never  have  known 
what  whiteness  was,  had  we  not  seen  something  wiiite ;  nor  hardness,  had 
we  not  fSdt  something  hard.  So  neither  could  we  have  known  what  justice 
or  goodness  were,  had  we  not  seen  the  actions  of  men,  and  observ^  how 
theu'  sentiments  influence  their  behaviour.  Besides,  how  solid  a  science 
soever  may  be  erected  on  ideal  qualities,  it  rests  in  ^peculation  only»  and 
contributes  nothing  to  our  better  accommodation,  unkss  relating  to  such 
qualities  wherein  mankind  has  some  concern ;  and  what  are  of  this  kind 
can  only  be  ascertained  by  experience  and  observation. 

From  these  sources,  therefore,  we  must  fetch  our  materials,  and  when 
we  have  gotten  competent  store  of  them,  I  am  so  for  from  being  an  enemy 
to  abstract  reasonings,  that  I  shall  pursue  them  as  for  as  can  be  desired, 
keeping  an  eye  all  along  upon  use,  and  correcting  my  theory  frt>m  time  to 
time  by  a  reference  to  fr^ts, — I  am  rather  apprehensive  of  incurring  censure 
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by  pursoiiig  them  too  hr,  or  seeming  to  have  ibrgotten  or  lost  sight  of 
the  main  subject  proposed ;  for  I  may  probably  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  metaphysical  disquisitions  before  I  mention  a  word  either  of  morality  or 
religion.  But  the  knowledge  of  religion  and  morality  arises  from  the 
knowledge  of  ourselves;  at  least,  in  my  own  private  meditations  I  have 
always  found,  that  whenever  I  have  endeavoured  to  trace  them  to  their 
first  principles,  they  have  led  me  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  mind. 
Hiis  then  we  may  look  upon  as  the  groundwork  and  foundation ;  and  he 
that  woold  have  a  firm  superstructure  must  allow  sufficient  time  for  laying 
the  foundation  well.  While  this  is  doing,  we  woric  underground:  you 
see  we  are  very  busy,  but  to  what  purpose  is  not  so  readily  visible :  no- 
thing appears  usefol,  nothing  convenient,  nothing  serviceable  for  the  pur- 
poses c^  life.  Have  but  patience  until  we  come  above  ground,  and  tlien, 
perhaps,  you  will  see  a  plan  arising  that  promises  something  habitable  and 
commodious,  and  which  could  not  have  stood  secure  without  the  pains  we 
have  been  taking  underneath.  Let  it  be  observed  further,  that  my  archi- 
tecture partakes  (^  the  military  as  wdl  as  the  civil  kind :  I  am  not  only 
to  build  houses,  diurches,  and  markets,  for  the  accommodation  of  life, 
but  fortifications  too  for  repdling  the  attacks  of  an  invader:  ami  this  must 
be  done  substantially  and  begun  early,  for  it  will  be  too  late  to  think  of 
making  our  outworks  after  the  assailants  have  opened  their  trenches. 

Perhaps  I  may  enter  deeper  into  metaphysical  niceties  than  I  should  have 
deemed  requisite  or  alkwable  had  not  others  done  the  like  before  me ;  not 
that  the  authority  of  example  justifies  whatever  we  can  find  a  precedent  for, 
but  the  practice  of  others  renders  some  things  indispensablB  which  were 
needless  in  themselves.  The  profession  of  arms  is  an  honourable,  useful, 
and  necessary  profession ;  yet  if  all  the  world  would  agree  to  live  without 
soldiers,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  soldiers  in  the  worid  at  all :  but 
since  neighbouring  nations  will  keep  their  standing  armies^  we  must  do  the 
like,  or  shall  lie  liable  to  perpetual  insults  and  invasions.  So  hkewise  the 
common  notices  of  our  understanding  might  sufficienUy  answer  all  the 
purposes  we  could  expect  from  them,  would  all  men  agree  to  foUow  them 
attentively :  but  since  we  shall  meet  with  persons  every  now  and  then  who 
will  be  drawing  us  aside  from  the  plain  road  of  common  sense  into  the 
wilds  of  abstraction,  it  is  expedient  for  us  to  get  acquainted  with  the 
country  beforehand,  to  examine  the  turnings  jmd  windings  of  the  labyrinth, 
or  else  they  will  mislead  and  perplex  us  strangely.  We  have  but  one  of 
these  two  ways  to  secure  ourselves  against  their  artifices :  either  by  resolv- 
ing never  to  meddle  with  any  subtilties  at  all,  or  by  going  through  with 
them.  The  same  rule  holds  good  here  as  we  find  giwn  in  poetry, — ^Drink 
deep,  or  taste  not  the  Costali.an  spring ;  for  a  lai^ge  draught  will  often  allay 
the  intoxication  brought  on  l^  a  small  one.  Wherefore  your  dabblers  in 
metaphysics  are  tiie  most  dangerous  creatures  breathing ;  they  have  just 
abstraction  enough  to  raise  doubts  that  never  would  Imve  entered  into 
another's  head,  but  not  enough  to  resolve  them. 

The  science  of  abstruse  learning,  when  completely  attained,  is  like 
Achilles'  spear,  that  healed  the  wounds  it  had  made  before ;  so  tiiis  know- 
kdge  serves  to  repair  the  damage  itself  had  occasioned ;  and  this  perhaps 
is  aU  it  is  good  for :  it  casts  no  additional  light  upon  the  paths  of  hfe,  but 
disperses  the  clouds  with  which  it  had  overspread  them  before :  it  advances 
not  the  traveller  one  step  on  his  journey,  but  conducts  htm  back  again  to 
the  spot  from  whence  he  had  wandered.  Thus  the  land  of  philosophy  con- 
tains partly  an  open  champaign  co\mtry,  passable  by  every  common  under- 
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standing,  and  partly  a  range  of  woods,  traversable  only  by  the  speculative, 
and  where  they  too  frequently  delight  to  amose  themselves.  Since  then 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  make  incursions  into  this  latter  tract,  and  shall 
probably  find  it  a  region  of  obscurity,  danger,  and  difficulty,  it  behoves  us 
to  use  our  utmost  endeavours  for  enlightening  and  smoothing  the  way 
before  us. 

There  seems  to  be  no  likelier  method  of  answering  this  purpose  than  that 
of  Rato,  if  one  could  be  so  happy  as  to  copy  him :  I  mean,  in  his  art  of 
illustrating  and  exemplifying  abstruse  notions  bv  the  most  famihar  instances 
taken  from  common  life,  though  sometimes  of  the  lowest  and  basest  kind. 
We  find  him  indeed  rebuked,  particularly  in  the  Hippias,  or  Dialogue  upon 
Beauty,  for  introducing  earthen  crocks  and  pitchers  into  discourses  upon 
philosophy :  and  if  the  plainness  of  ancient  times  could  not  endure  such 
vulgar  images,  what  quarter  can  we  expect  for  them  in  this  nice  and  refined 
age  ?  But  when  one  cannot  do  as  one  would,  one  must  be  content  with 
what  one  can:  I  shall  pay  so  much  respect  to  my  contemporaries,  as 
never  to  offend  their  delicacy  willingly ;  therefore  shall  choose  such  illustra- 
tions as  may  appear  fashionable  and  courtly,  as  well  as  dear  and  luminous, 
wherever  I  have  the  option ;  but  where  I  want  skill  to  compass  both,  shall 
hope  for  indulgence,  if  I  prefer  deamess  and  aptness  before  neatness  and 
politeness,  and  fetdi  comparisons  from  the  stable  or  the  scullery,  when 
none  occur  suitable  to  my  purpose  in  the  parlour  or  the  drawing-room. 

With  respect  to  ornament  of  style,  I  would  ndther  neglect  nor  prindpally 
pursue  it,  esteeming  solidity  of  much  higher  import  than  degance,  and  the 
latter  valuable  only  as  it  renders  the  other  more  apparent.  I  pretend  to 
but  one  quality  of  the  good  orator,  that  of  being  more  anxious  for  the  suc- 
cess of  his  cause  than  of  his  own  reputation  :  but  having  observed  that  the 
same  matter  meets  a  different  reception  according  to  the  manner  wherein  it 
is  conveyed,  and  that  ornaments  properly  disposed,  and  not  overloaded, 
make  the  substance  more  intelligible  and  inviting,  I  am  desirous  of  putting 
my  arguments  into  the  handsomest  dress  I  can  furnish,  not  for  the  sake  of 
show,  but  in  order  to  gain  them  a  more  ready  and  more  favourable  ad- 
mittance ;  with  the  same  view  as  a  surgeon  desires  to  have  the  finest  polish 
upon  his  lancets,  not  for  the  beauty  of  the  instruments,  but  that  they  may 
enter  the  easier  and  pierce  the  surer. 

As  for  the  laying  down  of  n^  plan,  and  choice  of  the  methods  to  be  taken 
in  pursuit  of  it,  ^ose  of  course  will  be  left  to  my  own  management,  who 
may  be  supposed  better  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  particulars  of  my 
design  than  a  stranger,  llierefore  my  reader,  if  I  have  any,  will  please  to 
suspend  his  judgmeflt  upon  the  several  parts  until  he  has  taken  a  view  of 
the  whole ;  and  even  then  I  hope  will  not  hastily  pronounce  every  thing 
superfluous,  or  tedious,  or  too  refined,  which  he  finds  needless  to  himself ;  for 
I  am  to  the  best  of  my  skill  to  accommodate  every  taste,  and  provide,  not  only 
for  the  quick,  the  reasonable,  and  the  easy,  but  for  the  dvdl,  the  captious, 
and  the  profound. 

There  is  the  better  encouragement  to  try  the  strength  of  reason  upon 
the  subject  of  mcvality,  because  many  judidous  persons,  Mr.  Locke  for  one, 
have  pronounced  it  capable  of  demonstration  equally  with  mathematics: 
but  how  much  soever  morality  may  be  demonstrable  in  its  own  nature,  the 
demonstration  has  hitherto  been  found  impracticable,  being  prevented,  I 
conceive,  by  one  main  obstade  Mr.  Locke  has  pointed  out,  tiiat  is,  because 
the  ideas  and  terms  belonging  to  it  are  more  indistinct,  unsettled,  and 
variable,  than  those  of  number  or  meabure.  The  difference  between  ninety* 
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nine  and  a  hundred  is  discernible  to  ererybody,  and  as  well  known  as  that 
between  a  hundred  and  a  thousand ;  no  man  odls  that  an  inch  which  ano- 
ther calls  an  ell ;  nor  does  the  same  man  sometimes  oonceiTe  a  yard  to 
contain  three  feet  and  sometimes  four.  But  the  case  is  far  otherwise  in  the 
language  fd  ethics :'  if  one  receives  contrary  commands  from  two  persons  to 
each  of  whom  he  owes  an  obligation,  who  can  determine  the  preference 
where  the  obligations  bear  so  near  a  proportion  as  ninety-nine  to  a  hundred? 
What  this  man  esteems  an  honour,  the  next  accounts  a  disgrace ;  and  if  the 
same  person  were  asked  his  idea  of  virtue,  freewill,  obligation,  justice,  or 
frivour,  it  is  odds  but  he  will  vary  in  his  notions  at  different  times,  nor  ever 
be  able  to  fix  upon  a  definition,  himself  will  always  abide  by.  Since  then 
we  see  what  it  is  that  hinders  our  moral  and  meta|)hydcal  reasonings  from 
proceeding  with  the  same  justness  as  our  mathematiod,  let  us  endeavour  to 
remove  the  impediment  by  fixing  a  steady  and  determinate  sense  to  our 
terms ;  for  so  far  as  we  can  compass  this,  so  near  shaH  we  approach  towards 
the  certainty  of  demonstration ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  in  cases  of  the 
highest  importance  we  may  often  arrive,  'k  not  at  mathematical  demon- 
stration, yet  at  a  degree  of  evidence  that  shall  command  as  full  and  merit  as 
unreserved  an  assent 

This  persuasion  will  lead  me  now  and  then  to  bestow  more  time  than  I 
could  wish  upon  the  signification  of  words :  such  disquisitions,  1  fear,  may 
appear  tedious  and  irksome  to  many,  notwithstanding  that  no  pains  in  my 
power  shall  be  spared  to  make  them  easy,  smooth,  and  palatable ;  but  I  hope 
to  find  excuse  in  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  thing.  For  without  accuracy 
of  language  it  is  impossible  to  convey  a  chain  of  close  reasoning  to  others, 
or  even  to  be  sure  of  canTing  it  on  unbroken  ourselves ;  because  we  must 
always  deliver  our  conceptions  by  words,  and  for  the  most  part  we  think 
in  words,  that  is,  when  we  would  recall  an  idea  to  our  minds,  the  word 
expressive  of  it  generally  occurs  first  to  usher  it  in ;  but  if  the  word  should 
have  shifted  its  meaning  without  our  perceiving  it,  as  too  frequency  hap- 
pens, we  shall  run  a  hazard  of  drawing  conclusions  without  a  consequence. 
TBere  is  not  the  same  danger  in  mathematics,  because  the  terms  there 
employed  are  either  peculiar  to  that  science,  or  such  as  constantly  carry  the 
same  precise  idea  upon  all  common  occasions,  as  relating  to  objects  trader 
cognizance  of  our  senses.  But  ethics  being  chiefly,  and  metaphysics 
entirely,  conversant  in  ideas  of  reflection,  of  which  we  have  greater  mul- 
titudes than  words  to  express  them,  we  are  necessitated  to  use  the  same 
mark  for  various  significations :  as  in  scoring  at  cards,  where  the  counters 
stand  sometimes  for  units,  sometimes  for  threes,  fives,  tens,  or  fifties, 
according  to  their  positions,  or  according  to  the  game,  be  it  whist,  crib- 
bage,  or  piquet.  And  yet  the  ideas  in  our  reflection  being  fleeting  and 
transitory,  passing  to  and  fro,  present  before  us  this  moment,  and  gone  the 
next,  we  have  no  other  method  of  fixing  them  than  by  annexing  them  to 
particular  words.  It  is  true  the  studious  often  aflect  to  employ  technical 
terms,  hoping  thereby  to  escape  the  confusion  incident  to  the  language  of 
the  vulgar :  but  these,  being  dl  either  common  words  restrained  to  a  par- 
ticular sense,  or  else  derived  from  words  of  general  currency,  partake  in 
some  measure  of  the  slippery  and  changeable  quality  of  their  primitives : 
nor  can  even  the  though tfrd  always  agree  with  one  another,  or  maintain  a 
consistency  with  themselves,  in  the  application  of  their  terms. 

Wherefore  in  these  sciences  philology  must  go  along  with  philosophy, 
not  as  a  partner  or  companion,  but  ns  an  attendant  or  handmaid.  For  the 
knowledge  of  things  is  our  principal  aim,  and  criticism  no  further  tlian 
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shall  be  found  expedient  to  secure  our  meditations  against  confusion,  and 
our  discourses  against  misapprehension.  I  may  think  myself  entitled  to 
the  liberty  others  have  taken  of  coining  new  words,  or  extending,  re- 
straming,  or  a  little  altering  the  signification  of  old  ones ;  but  shall  never 
use  this  liberty  so  long  as  I  can  do  without  it.  I  would  rather  make  it  my 
business  to  distinguish  the  various  senses  belonging  to  words  already  cur- 
rent, as  thev  stand  in  different  expressions,  or  are  employed  upon  dif- 
ferent occasions :  if  this  could  be  sufficiently  remarked  and  borne  in  mind, 
it  would  prevent  mistakes  as  effectually  as  if  every  idea  had  a  particular 
name  appropriated  to  itself  alone. 

I  shall  need  great  indulgence  with  respect  to  the  manner  of  my  per- 
formance, wherein  I  fear  -mil  be  found  a  degree  of  wildness  and  deviation 
rdinary  rules  of  composition :  I  was  the  less  scrupulous  in  ad- 
hem  during  the  course  of  my  work,  as  depending  upon  a  subse- 
ial  for  setting  matters  to  rights,  but  upon  trial  I  perceive  that 
is  not  my  talent :  I  have  made  some  few  additions  in  the  first 
two  entire  chapters,  the  first  and  the  twentyfourth,  the  beginning 
that  of  the  vehicles,  the  visit  to  Stahl  in  the  vinon,  and  the  six 
sections  of  the  last  chapter ;  but  for  the  rest,  am  forced  to  give 
Bt  running  off  with  very  little  alteration.     Tliis  disappointment 
falls  the  lighter,  b^use  what  amendments  I  had  hoped  to  make,  would 
have  tended  only  to  the  better  look  and  appearance  of  the  work,  for  which 
I  am  much  less  solicitous  than  for  the  substance.     I  do  not  pretend  in- 
sensibility to  reputation ;  but  my  first  and  principal  wish  is  to  be  of  some 
little  service  to  my  fellow-creatures  by  suggesting  some  observations  which 
they  may  improve  to  their  advantage ;  and  my  greatest  concern  to  avoid 
doing  hurt  by  misleading  into  notions  of  dangerous  tendency.     Under  this 
caution  I  must  warn  the  reader  against  judging  too  hastily  upon  the  last 
chapter  of  this  volume,  for  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  him  take  his 
idea  of  virtue  from  the  very  exceptionable  figure  wherein  she  is  repre- 
sented there.     But  he  will  please  to  observe  that  I  proceed  solely  upoga.  the 
view  of  human  nature,  witiiout  any  consideration  of  Religion  or  another 
world,  and  will  expect  no  completer  edifice  than  can  be  erected  upon  such 
scanty  bottom  :  and  that  he  may  not  sit  down  with  a  notion  of  my  be- 
lieving the  plan  of  morality  ought  to  lie  upon  no  other  ground,  I  entreat 
his  attention  to  the  two  concluding  sections  of  that  chapter  ;  from  whence 
he  may  augurate  that  I  have  a  larger  scheme  in  reserve,  whereon  my 
building  wiU  make  a  very  different  appearance  frdkn  what  he  sees  it  here  ; 
and  possibly  it  may  be  diown  in  good  time  that  I  had  my  reasons  for 
drawing  this  imperfect  sketch  before  I  proceeded  to  designs  more  extensive. 
I  shall  now  begin  to  work  upon  my  foundation,  which  was  proposed  to 
be  laid  in  human  nature  ;  and  having  taken  the  line  and  plummet  in  hand, 
shall  look  for  directions  in  the  contemplation  of  the  mind,  the  manner 
and  causes  of  action,  the  objects  affecting  us,  and  their  several  ways  ol 
operation. 
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HUMAN   NATURE. 

CHAP  .1 

FACULTIES  OP  THE  MI>a). 

Whostxe  ooDBiden  the  frame  and  constitutioii  of  Man,  mnst  obaerre  tliat 
he  oopaiatB  of  two  parts.  Mind  and  Body.  And  this  diviaion  hokk  equally 
good,  whaterer  opinion  we  may  entertain  concerning  the  nature  of  the  mind; 
for,  be  it  an  immaterial  substance,  be  it.  a  harmony,  or  be  it  a  certain  con-^ 
figuration  of  corporeal  partides,  at  all  events  it  does  not  extend  to  the 
whole  of  the  human  composition.  There  are  several  things  within  us  which 
cannot  bdong  to  the  mind  under  any  notion  we  may  conceive  oi  it ;  such 
as  thebooes,  the  muscles,  the  sinews,  the  blood,  the  humours,  and  even  the 
limbs  and  organs  c^  sensation,  because,  by  losing  some  of  these,  we  lose 
nothing  of  our  mind :  when  an  arm  is  cut  off,  or  an  eye  beat  out,  though 
the  man  become  less  perfect,  the  mind  remains  entire  as  before ;  the  har- 
mony ia  not  dissolved,  the  mental  compound  disunited,  or  the  ^iritual 
substance  destroyed. 

How  variously  soever  we  may  think  of  the  mind,  every  one  will  readily 
admowledgetiie  body  to  be  a  very  complicated  madiine,  containing  muscles, 
tendons,  nerves,  organs  of  motion,  organs  of  sensation,  and  a  mdtitude  of 
other  inferior  parts.  But  with  these  we  have  no  immediate  concern ;  our 
purpoee  being  principally  to  consider  the  mind,  but  the  body  with  its  mem- 
bers no  further  than  as  they  concur  with  the  mind  or  serve  as  instrumenta 
in  the  performance  of  Jts  operations. 

2.  Now  in  pursuit  of  this  inquiry  we  shall  find  it  requisite  to  distinguish 
between  the  foculties  of  the  mind  and  the  foculties  of  the  man,  of  whom  the 
mind  is  cmly  a  part.  For  in  all  compounds  there  are  some  jnpoperties  be* 
longing  to  tibe  parts  sqnrately,  and  others  resulting  from  the  compositioD 
or  joint  action  of  die  united  parts.  Thus,  he  that  should  describe  the  first 
mover  in  one  of  those  curious  pieces  of  workmanship  made  to  exhibit  varioua 
appearances  by  dock-work,  would  qpeak  untruly  in  saying  it  had  the  pro- 
perties of  showing  the  time  of  the  day  or  year,  rising  and  setting  of  the 
luminaries,  courses  of  the  planets,  concert  of  the  Muses,  or  dance  of  the 
beasts  after  Orj^eus,  for  these  are  all  properties  of  the  machine :  the  part 
under  consideration  has  no  other  propoty  than  to  gravitate,  if  it  be  a  weight, 
or  to  expand,  if  it  be  a  spring ;  and  this  single  quality  of  gravitation  or 
elasticity  produces  the  various  movements  above  mentioned,  according  to  the 
several  works  whereto  at  difierent  times  it  is  applied. 

In  like  manner  we  hear  of  many  faculties  ascribed  to  man,  such  as 
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walking,  handling  or  speaking,  hearing,  seeing  or  feeling,  which  manifestly 
do  not  belong  to  the  mind,  since  it  can  exercise  none  of  them  without  aid 
of  the  body :  we  can  neither  walk  without  legs,  handle  without  arms,  nor 
speak  without  a  tongue;  neither  hear  without  ears,  see  without  eyes,  nor 
touch  without  fingers.  But  though  the  mind  has  some  share  in  the  per- 
formance of  all  these  actions,  yet  the  faculties  it  exerts  are  not  so  various 
as  the  operations  it  produces :  for  it  is  by  one  and  the  same  faculty  of  the 
mind  that  we  walk,  handle,  or  speak,  and  by  one  and  the  same  faculty  that 
we  hear,  see,  or  touch ;  which  faculty  produces  diiBferent  effects  according 
to  the  different  bodily  organs  whereto  it  is  applied. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  this  difference  observable  with  respect  to  the  mind 
itself,  that  upon  some  occasions,  as  in  walking,  handling,  speaking,  it  affects 
and  acts  upon  the  body ;  on  others,  as  hearihg,  seeing,  feeling,  it  is  itself 
affected  and  acted  upon  by  the  body.  Hence  we  reasonably  gatiber  that  the 
mind  possesses  two  faculties ;  one  by  which  we  perform  whatever  we  do, 
and  another  by  which  we  discern  whatever  presents  itself  to  our  apprehension 
The  former  has  usually  been  styled  the  Will,  and  the  latter  the  Under 
standing. 

3.  Faculty  is  the  same  as  Power,  or  rather  a  particular  sort  of  power ; 
being  generally  appropriated  to  those  powers  only  which  belong  to  animals. 
We  get  our  idea  of  power,  says  Mr.  Locke,  from  the  changes  we  see  made 
in  things  by  one  anotiier ;  upon  seeing  gold  melted  by  the  fire,  we  consider 
a  quality  in  the  fire  of  changing  the  gold  from  a  solid  into  a  fluid  state ; 
and  upon  seeing  wax  blanched  by  the  sun,  we  conceive  the  sun  must  have 
a  quality  to  alter  the  colour  of  the  wax.  But  the  same  quality  working 
upon  different  subjects  does  not  always  produce  the  like  effect,  therefore, 
that  it  ever  does,  appears  owing  to  some  quality  in  the  subject  whereon  it 
operates  :  thus,  if  gold  melts  in  the  fire,  not  only  the  fire  must  have  a  q«a- 
lity  of  melting,  but  the  gold  likewise  a  quality  of  being  melted ;  if  wax 
blanches  in  the  sun,  it  is  not  enough  that  the  sun  possesses  a  quality  of 
blanching,  but  there  must  be  a  quality  of  being  blanched  in  the  wax.  The 
qualities  of  fire  remain  the  same,  whether  you  throw  g^ld  or  clay  into  it ; 
yet  upon^casting  in  the  latter  no  liquefaction  will  ensue,  solely  for  want  of 
the  quality  of  being  liquified  in  this  latter.  These  qualities  are  called  Powers 
in  the  writings  of  the  studious,  and  distinguished  into  two  kinds  by  the 
epithets  of  active  and  passive  powers ;  both  of  which  must  concur  in 
producing  every  alteration  that  happens,  to  wit,  an  active  power  in  the 
agent  to  work  the  change,  and  a  passive  in  the  recipient  to  undergo  it. 

According  to  this  distinction  it  will  appear  that  of  the  two  faculties  of 
the  mind  before  spoken  of,  one  is  active  and  the  other  passive :  for  on 
every  exertion  of  our  WiU,  the  mind  causes  some  motion,  change  ot  situa- 
tion, or  alteration  of  the  subject  it  acts  upon ;  and  in  every  exercise  of  our 
understanding,  the  mind  passes  either  ft'om  a  state  of  insensibility  to  a 
state  of  discernment,  or  from  one  kind  of  discernment  to  another,  as  from 
sights  to  sounds,  or  tastes  or  reflections,  according  to  the  variety  of  objects 
that  act  upon  it. 

4.  We  readily  enough  conceive  ourselves  active  in  the  exertions  of  our 
Will,  but  by  the  common  turn  of  our  language  we  seem  to  claim  an  ac- 
tivity in  the  exercises  of  our  understanding  too;  for  we  generally  express 
them  by  active  verbs,  such  as  to  discern,  to  see,  to  observe,  and  apply 
the  passives  of  those  very  verbs  to  the  objects  when  we  say  they  are  dis- 
cerned, seen,  obgerved ;  all  which  carry  an  import  of  something  done  by 
ourselves  and  something  suffered  by  the  objects  from  us.    Yet  a  very  little 
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consideration  may  show  us,  that  in  fill  sensations  at  least  the  ohjects  are 
agents  and  ourselves  the  patients.  For  what  is  sight  but  an  impression  of 
things  viable  upon  our  eyes  and  by  them  conveyed  to  the  mind?  what  is 
sound  but  the  percussion  of  air  upon  our  ears  and  thence  transmitted 
through  the  Mke  conveyance?  In  all  these  cases  the  sensations  are  caused 
by  bodies  without  us,  and  are  such  as  the  respective  bodies  are  fitted  to 
produce:  the  mind  can  neither  exdte  nor  avoid  nor  change  them  in  any 
manner;  it  can  neither  see  blue  in  a  rose  nor  hear  the  sound  of  a  trumpet 
^m  a  drum,  but  remains  purely  passive  to  take  whatever  happens  to  it 
from  external  objects.  Nor  is  the  case  different  in  hunger  and  thirst,  the 
{feasant  feel  c^  health  or  uneasiness  of  distempers,  though  proceeding 
from  internal  causes;  for  nobody  can  doubt  of  these  sensations  being 
raised  by  the  humours  or  some  parts  of  our  body,  whidi  though  within 
the  man  yet  lie  without  the  mind;  and,  therefore,  with  respect  to  that  are 
tndy  external  agents. 

6.  Thus  it  Bppean  evident  that  we  are  passive  in  sensation  of  every 
kind :  but  the  matter  is  not  quite  so  plain  in  the  business  of  reflection, 
which  the  mind  seems  to  carry  on  entirely  upon  its  own  fund,  without  aid 
of  the  body,  without  intervention  of  the  senses  or  impression  of  any  thing 
external,  acting  solely  and  immediately  in  and  upon  itself. 

Yet  supposing  the  mind  acts  in  this  manner,  it  does  not  prove  the  un- 
derstandmg  to  be  active  herein,  it  proves  only  that  the  mind  is  both 
agent  and  patient  at  once.  As  a  man  who  after  holding  his  right  hand 
to  the  fire  cliq>s  it  upon  his  left,  although  active  in  the  motion  of  one 
hand,  is  nevertheless  passive  in  feeling  warmth  with  the  other ;  for  what- 
ever power  he  may  have  to  move  his  hands,  it  would  signify  nothing  if  he 
had  no  feeling.  So  admitting  that  the  mind  furnishes  its  own  thoughts  in 
and  from  itself,  although  it  acts  in  producing  the  thoughts,  nevertheless 
is  it  passive  in  discerning  them  when  produced;  for  whatever  power  it 
may  have  to  generate  rejections,  all  will  avail  nothing  without  a  power  of 
discernment. 

But  we  may  justly  question  whether  the  supposition  above  made  be  true 
in  hct,  whether  the  same  thing  ever  does  act  wholely  and  solely  up^in 
itself,  or  whether  the  notion  of  action  does  not  require  two  tubstancet, 
one  to  act  and  the  other  to  be  acted  upon.  I  know  we  are  often  taid  to 
perform  actions  upon  ourselves,  as  when  Cato  slew  himself  at  Utica ;  but 
he  did  it  with  a  sword,  therefore  his  action  was  exerted  upon  that,  and  he 
was  passive  in  receiving  the  wound  made  by  the  sword.  And  if  a  mother, 
upon  the  loss  of  her  child,  beats  her  breast  in  despair,  neither  is  this  an 
acting  of  one  thing  upon  itself,  although  she  uses  no  instrument;  for 
every  compound  is  one  in  imagination  only,  in  nature  and  reality  it  is  as 
many  things  as  the  component  parts  it  contains :  because  the  hand  whidi 
strikes  and  the  breast  which  suffers  are  parts  of  the  same  woman,  therefore 
we  may  say  she  beats  herself;  but  consider  them  separately,  and  the  hand 
will  appear  as  individually  and  numerically  distinct  from  the  breast  as  if 
they  had  belonged  to  different  p^'sons.  And  if  we  transfer  our  expression 
from  the  whole  to  the  parts,  we  shall  find  ourselves  obliged  to  change  the 
form  of  it :  for  though  we  may  say  the  woman  beats  herself,  we  cannot 
say  the  same  either  of  the  hand  or  the  breast.  In  short,  it  seems  to  me 
difficult  to  frame  a  conception  of  any  one  individual  thing  acting  imme- 
diately and  directly  upon  itself,  or  without  some  instrument  or  medium  in- 
tervening between  the  power  exerted  and  effect  produced  thereby. 

6.  But  this  abstruse  reasoning  from  the  nature  and  essence  of  action 
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may  not  satisfy  everybody,  as  it  may  not  be  onderBtood  by  some  and  not 
agreed  to  by  others ;  the  conceptions  of  men,  in  thdr  abstract  notions 
especially,  being  widely  difierent.  Let  ns  therefore  consider  idiat  passes 
m  our  minds  in  the  work  of  reflection,  in  order  to  try  whe&er  we  can 
gather  any  lights  towards  determining  like  question  firom  experience.  And 
this  will  furnish  ns  with  numberless  instances  wherein  rejections  intrude 
upon  the  mind  whether  we  will  or  no :  a  recent  loss,  a  cruel  disappoint- 
ment, a  sore  vexation,  an  approaching  enjoyment,  a  strong  inclination,  an 
unexpected  success,  often  flme  themselTes  upon  our  thoughts  against  our 
utmost  endeavours  to  keep  them  out.  Upon  all  these  occasions  the  mind 
shows  evident  marks  c^  passiveness,  the  Will  wherein  its  activity  lies  being 
strongly  set  a  contrary  way :  it  suflers  violence,  and  that  violence  must  be 
ofier^  by  something  else,  for  it  cannot  be  suspected  here  of  acting  upon 
itself,  the  action  produced  being  directly  opponte  to  that  it  would  have, 
and  the  state  whereinto  it  is  thrown  the  very  reverse  of  what  it  wishes : 
when  it  wishes  content,  it  is  overwhdmed  with  anxiety  and  disquiet  like  a 
torrent ;  and  when  it  would  rest  in  calmness,  passion,  expectation  and  im- 
patience rush  upon  it  like  an  armed  giant. 

7.  The  same  experience  testifies  of  other  reflections  coming  upon  us 
without  though  not  against  our  Will.  How  many  fancies,  conceits,  trans- 
actions, obsmrations,  and  I  may  say,  arguments,  criticisms  and  measures 
of  conduct,  shoot  into  our  thoughts  without  our  seeking?  If  we  go 
abroad  on  one  errand,  another  suddenly  occurs ;  visiting  such  a  friend, 
buying  such  a  trifle,  seeing  such  a  sight  that  lies  opportunely  in  our  way. 
When  a  man  coming  off  ^m  a  journey  throws  himself  cardesdy  into  an 
easy  chair,  and  being  desirous  of  nothing  but  rest,  fialls  into  a  reverie, 
what  a  variety  of  objects  pass  muster  in  his  imagination !  The  prospects 
upon  the  road,  occurrences  happening  to  him,  his  acquaintance  at  home, 
their  faces,  characters,  conversations,  histories,  what  he  has  seen, 
what  he  has  done,  what  he  has  thought  on  during  his  journey  or  at  other 
times.  His  mind  remaining  all  the  while  half  asleq>,  for  though  the 
understandinff  wakes,  the  Will  in  a  manner  doses,  witiiout  preference  of 
one  thing  before  another,  without  attention  to  any  particular  part  of  the 
scene,  but  sufiering  aU  to  come  and  go  as  it  happens.  Can  the  mind  in 
this  indolent  posture  be  said  to  act  upon  itself  when  it  does  not  act  at  all  ? 
Yet  ideas  innumerable  are  produced,  which  must  necessarily  proceed  from 
the  act  of  some  other  agent  extrinsic  to  the  mind  and  individually  distinct 
from  it. 

8.  Let  us  now  consider  voluntary  reflection,  sudi  as  recdlecting,  study- 
ing, meditating,  reasoning,  deliberating,  and  the  hke,  wherein  the  mind 
from  time  to  time  calls  i;q>on  the  tiiou^ts  it  wants,  and  is  if  ever  both 
agent  and  patient  in  the  same  act.  Yet  even  here,  if  we  examine  the 
matter  closely,  we  shall  find  that  the  mind  does  not  call  up  all  our 
thoughts  directly  by  its  own  immediate  command,  but  seizes  on  some  clue 
whereby  it  draws  in  all  the  rest.  In  meditation,  though  we  dioose  our 
sulject,  we  do  not  choose  the  reflections  from  time  to  time  occurring 
thereupon.  In  reascming,  we  seek  after  some  conclusion  which  we  cannot 
obtain  without  help  of  the  premises;  or  hit  upon  some  dLscovery,  a 
stranger  to  our  thoughts  before,  and  therefore  not  under  our  obedience. 
Deliberation  and  investigation  are  like  the  hunting  oi  a  hound ;  he  moves 
and  sniflb  about  by  his  own  activity,  but  the  scent  he  finds  is  not  laid,  nor 
the  trail  he  follows  drawn  by  himself.  The  mind  only  begins  a  train  of 
thinking  or  keeps  it  in  one  particular  track,  but  the  thoughts  introduce 
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one  another  sooceasiyely,  I  beliere  few  peraons,  how  well  acquainted 
Boerer  with  Virgil,  can  repeat  the  second  line  of  his  i£neid  with- 
out heginning  with  the  first:  we  see  here  the  second  line  brought  to 
our  remembruioe,  not  by  the  mind,  hot  by  the  first  line,  whid&  therefore 
must  be  deemed  a  distinct  agent  or  instnunent  employed  by  the  mind  in 
bringing  the  seccmd  to  onr  memory.  Whoever  will  carefully  obeenre  what 
he  does  when  he  sets  himself  down  to  stndy,  may  perceive  that  he  pro- 
dooes  none  of  the  thoughts  passing  in  his  mind,  not  even  that  whidi  he 
uses  as  the  chie  to  bring  in  all  the  odiers ;  he  first  withdraws  his  attention 
from  sensible  objects,  nor  does  he  then  instantly  enter  upon  his  work ; 
some  little  time  most  be  given  for  reflection  to  begin  its  play,  whidi  pre- 
sently suggests  the  purpose  of  his  inquiries  to  his  remembrance  and  some 
methods  <S  attaining  it;  that  which  appears  most  likely  to  succeed,  Ee 
fixes  his  contemplation  upon,  and  follows  whithersoever  that  shall  k«d«  or 
diecks  his  thoiqi^ts  frcnn  time  to  time  when  he  perceives  them  going 
astray,  or  stops  then:  course  if  he  finds  it  inefiectdal,  and  watches  for  iu 
fidling  into  some  new  train;  for  imagination  will  be  always  at  work,  and  if 
resttrtuned  from  roving  in  all  that  variety  of  sallies  it  would  make  of  its  own 
accord,  it  will  strike  into  any  passages  remaining  open.  Therefore  we  may 
compare  our  student  to  a  man  who  has  a  river  running  through  his  grounds 
whidi  divides  into  a  multitude  of  channels:  if  he  dams  up  all  the  rest,  the 
stream  will  flow  in  the  one  he  leaves  (^pen ;  if  he  finds  it  breaking  out  into 
side  branches,  he  can  keep  it  within  bounds  by  stopping  up  the  outlets;  if 
he  perceives  the  conne  it  takes  ineffectual  for  his  purpose,  he  can  throw  a 
mound  across,  and  let  it  overflow  at  any  gap  he  judges  convenient.  The 
water  runs  by  its  own  strength  without  any  impulse  from  the  man,  and 
whatever  he  does  to  it,  will  find  a  vent  somewhere  or  other  :  he  may  turn, 
idter  or  direct  its  motion,  but  neither  gave  nor  can  take  it  away.  So 
it  is  with  our  thoughts,  whidi  are  perpetually  working  so  long  as  we  wake, 
and  sometimes  longer,  beyond  our  power  to  restrain  :  we  may  control 
them,  divert  them  into  different  courses,  conduct  them  this  way  or  that»  as 
we  deem  requisite,  but  can  never  totally  prevent  them  from  moving. 
Which  shows  they  have  a  motion  of  their  own  independent  of  the  mind, 
and  which  they  do  not  derive  from  its  action,  nor  will  lay  aside  upon  its 
conmiaad.  Z' 

9.  We  may  remark  further  that  the  mind  cannot  always  call  up  those 
thoughts  which  for  the  most  part  lie  ready  to  appear  at  our  summons. 
How  often  do  we  endeavour  in  vain  to  recollect  a  name»  a  transaction,  a 
circumstance,  we  know  extremdy  well  ?  How  often  do  we  try  to  study 
without  effect,  to  deliberate  with  various  success,  and  perplex  ourselves  witk 
difficulties  we  have  heretofore  made  nothing  of  ?  Sometimes  we  find  our- 
adves  totally  incqwble  of  application  to  any  thing ;  sometimes  unapt  for 
one  kind  of  exerdse  but  ready  at  another :  mathematics,  ethics,  history, 
poetry,  bwineBS,  amusements,  have  their  several  seasons  wherein  the 
thon^ts  run  more  easily  into  each  of  them  than  any  other  way.  Which 
affords  a  strong  presumption  that  the  mind  employs  some  instrument, 
whidi  when  not  at  hand  or  unfit  for  service  it  cannot  work  at  all,  nor 
pursue  the  train  of  thought  it  attempts. 

The  more  narrowly  we  examine  our  procedure  in  all  exercises  of  the 
understanding,  the  more  firmly  we  diall  be  persuaded  that  the  mind  uses  a 
medium  by  whose  ministry  it  obtains  what  it  wants.     Both  in  sensation  -^ 
and  reflection  of  our  own  procuring,  the  mind  acts  upon  the  medium  and 
that  again  acts  upon  the  mind :  for  as  in  reading  wc  only  open  the  book. 
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j  but  the  page  presents  the  words  contained  in  it  to  our  sight :  so  in  think- 
ing we  set  our  imagination  to  work,  wliich  exhibits  appearances  to  our 
discernment. 

10.  If  we  go  about  to  examine  what  those  mediums  are  we  find  so 
necessary  to  the  mind,  it  will  presently  occur  that  the  ideas  floating  in  our 
imagination  are  to  be  ranked  among  the  mediums  :  and  it  may  be  worth 
while 4o  bestow  a  little  consideration  upon  these  ideas. 

We  use  idea  sometimes  for  the  very  discernment  the  mind  has  of  some 
object  or  thought  passing  in  review  before  it,  and  sometimes  more  pro- 
piM'ly  for  the  thing  or  appearance  so  discerned.  It  is  obvious  that  when  I 
speak  of  ideas  as  mediums,  I  must  understand  them  in  the  latter  sense ; 
not  as  effects  produced  in  the  understanding,  but  as  causes  immediately 
'producing  them. 

Idea  is  the  same  as  image,  and  the  term  imagination  implies  a  receptacle  of 
images :  but  image  being  appropriated  by  common  use  to  visible  objects, 
could  not  well  be  extended  to  other  things  without  confusion;  wherefore 
learned  men  have  imported  the  Greek  word  idea,  signifying  image  or 
appearance,  to  which,  being  their  own  peculiar  property,  they  might  affix  as 
large  a  signification  as  they  pleased.  For  the  image  of  a  sound  or  of  good- 
ness would  have  ofifended  our  delicacy,  but  the  idea  of  either  goes  down 
glibly :  therefore  idea  is  the  same  with  respect  to  things  in  general  as 
image  with  respect  to  objects  of  vision. 

In  order  to  render  the  notion  of  ideas  clearer,  let  us  begin  w:ith  images. 
When  a  peacock  spreads  his  tail  in  our  sight,  we  have  a  full  view  of  the 
creature  with  all  his  gaudy  plumage  before  us :  the  bird  remains  at  some 
distance,  but  the  hght  reflected  from  him  paints  an  image  upon  our  eyes, 
and  the  optic  nerves  transmit  it  to  the  sensory.  This  image,  when  arrived 
at  the  ends  of  the  nerves,  becomes  an  idea  and  gives  us  our  discernment  of 
the  animal ;  and  after  the  bird  is  gone  out  of  view,  we  can  recal  the  idea  of 
him  to  perform  the  same  office  as  before,  though  in  a  duller  and  fainter 
manner.  So  when  the  nightingale  warbles,  the  sound  reaches  our  ears,  and 
passing  through  the  auditory  nerves,  exhibits  an  idea  afifecting  us  with  the 
discernment  (^  her  music  :  and  after  she  has  given  over  singing,  the  same 
idea  may  recur  to  our  remembrance  or  be  raised  again  by  us  at  pleasure. 
In  like"  manner  our  other  senses  convey  ideas  of  their  respective  kinds, 
which  recur  again  to  our  view  long  after  the  objects  first  exciting  them 
have  been  removed. 

These  ideas  having  entered  the  mind,  intermingle,  unite,  separate,  throw 
themselves  into  various  combinations  and  postures,  and  thereby  generate 
new  ideas  of  reflection,  strictly  so  called,  such  as  those  of  comparing, 
dividing,  distinguishing,  of  abstraction,  relation,  with  many  others:  all 
which  remain  with  us  as  a  stock  for  our  further  use  upon  future  occasions. 
1 1.  Here  perhaps  I  shall  be  put  in  mind  that  I  have  before  supposed 
two  substances  necessarily  concurring  in  every  action,  one  to  act,  and  the 
other  to  be  acted  upon ;  and  thereupon  asked  whether  I  conceive  ideas  to 
be  substances.  To  which  I  answer.  No :  but  as  such  answer  will  seem  to 
imply  a  contradiction,  the  only  agents  in  the  business  of  reflection  being 
ideas  which  nevertheless  are  not  sabatanoes,  I  shall  be  called  upon  to 
reconcile  it. 

For  which  purpose  I  shall  have  recourse  again  to  the  image  employed 
before.  When  we  look  upon  a  peacock,  what  is  that  image  conveyed  to 
us  considered  in  the  several  stages  through  which  it  passes  ?  Not  any 
thing  brought  away  by  the  light  from  the  bird,  and  thrown  in  upon  U9 
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Uurough  oar  organs,  but  a  certain  disposition  of  the  rays  striking  upon  oar 
eyes,  a  certain  configuration  of  parts  arising  in  oor  retina,  or  a  certain 
motion  exdted  thereby  in  our  optic  nerves :  whidi  disposition,  oonfigura^ 
taon,  and  motion,  are  not  substances,  but  accidents  in  ancient  dialect,  or 
modifications  according  to  modem  philosophers.  But  accident  or  modifi- 
caticm  cannot  exist  by  itself,  it  must  have  some  substance  to  inhere  in  or 
belong  to,  which  sabstance  is  indeed  the  agent  upon  all  occasioos.  Never- 
theless  we  commonly  ascribe  the  action  to  the  modification,  because  what 
kind  it  shall  be  of  depends  entirely  upon  that :  for  the  same  rays,  the  same 
retina,  the  same  nerves,  difierently  modified  by  the  impulse  of  external 
objects,  might  have  served  to  convey  the  image  of  an  owl  or  a  bear,  or  any 
other  animal  to  our  discernment.  Hierefore  that  last  substance*  what- 
ever it  be,  whidi  immediately  gives  us  the  sensation,  is  the  agent  acting 
upon  our  mind  in  all  cases  of  vision  :  and  in  like  manner  that  something 
so  or  so  modified  which  presents  to  our  discernment,  is  the  agent  in  iS 
cases  of  mental  reflection,  whidi  modification  we  call  oor  idea :  ^t  because 
we  know  nothing  more  of  the  substance  than  the  operation  it  performs, 
therefore  if  we  would  speak  to  be  understood,  we  can  say  no  otherwise 
than  that  the  idea  is  the  thing  we  discern. 

What  those  substances  are  whereof  our  ideas  are  the  modification, 
whether  parts  of  the  mind  as  the  members  are  of  our  body,  or  contained 
in  it  like  wafers  in  a  box,  or  envdoped  by  it  lik«  fish  in  water,  as  many 
expressions  current  in  use  might  lead  us  to  imagine,  whether  c^  a  spiri- 
tual, corporeal,  or  middle  nature  between  both,  I  need  not  now  ascertain ; 
nor  ind^  can  I  until  the  sequd  of  our  inquiries  in  the  progress  of  this 
work  shall  by  degress  have  brought  us  better  acquainted  with  some  par- 
ticulars relating  to  them.  All  I  mean  at  present  to  lay  down  is  this. 
That  in  every  exercise  of  the  understanding,  that  which  discerns  is  nume- 
rically and  substantially  distinct  from  that  which  is  discerned :  and  that  an 
act  of  understanding  is  not  so  much  our  own  proper  act  as  the  act  of 
something  else  operating  upon  us. 

12.  After  all  that  has  been  said,  I  think  we  may  look  upon  the  passivity 
of  the  understanding  as  fiiUy  established.  But  active  power  alone,  wyn 
Mr.  Locke,  is  properly  power  :  and  however  men  of  thought  and  reading 
may  suppose  two  powers  necessary  to  efiect  every  alteration,  an  active  in 
the  agent  to  work  the  change,  and  a  passive  in  the  redpient  to  undergo  it ; 
men  of  common  apprehensions  cannot  find  this  power  in  the  latter.  If 
they  see  one  man  beat  another,  they  readily  enough  discern  a  power  in 
him  that  beats,  but  they  cannot  so  easily  concdve  the  other's  defeat  owing 
to  his  power  of  being  beaten,  which  they  rather  look  upon  as  weakness 
and  defect  of  power.  So  when  they  see  gold  mdt  in  the  fire,  they  ascribe 
the  melting  to  an  inability  in  the  gold  to  resist  the  force  of  fire,  as  stone 
or  clay,  or  other  fixed  bodies  might  do,  which  have  a  stronger  power  to 
hold  their  parts  together. 

If  Faculty  be  derived  from  Facility,  it  implies  active  power,  and  that 
in  the  highest  d^ree ;  for  if  I  with  much  ado  can  heave  up  a  huge  foho 
upon  an  upper  i^df ,  my  servant  who  can  toss  it  up  with  facility  must 
have  a  much  greater  degree  of  strength;  and  probably  this  term  was 
pitched  upon  to  denote  the  surprising  agility  and  readiness  shown  by  the 
mind  upon  most  occasions,  as  well  of  acting  as  discerning.  Tlie  term 
Faculty  I  believe  has  been  generally  applied  by  most  men  to  the  under- 
standing, nor  do  I  wonder  it  should,  because  we  do  not  minutdy  consider 
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the  progress  of  action  nor  the  stages  through  which  it  passes ;  therefore 
when  we  observe  the  same  action  b^inning  and  ending  in  the  same  thing, 
and  do  not  take  notice  of  any  medium  or  instrument  employed  to  carry  it 
OD,  we  naturally  conceive  the  same  thing  acting  upon  itself.  But  there  is 
a  distinction  between  an  immediate  and  a  remote  efiect :  I  never  denied 
that  the  mmd  acts  upon  itself  remotely,  I  know  it  does  so  very  frequently 
both  in  procming  sensation  and  reflexion.  For  what  is  reading,  heark- 
ening, singing,  tasting  a  sweetmeat,  warming  our  hands  at  the  fire,  but 
sensations  excited  in  tibe  mind  from  something  done  by  itself?  When  we 
read,  the  opening  the  book,  turning  to  the  proper  page,  running  our  eyes 
along  the  lines,  and  fixing  our  attention  thereupon,  are  our  own  acts ;  and 
the  sight  of  tiie  words  and  sense  of  the  author  conveyed  thereby  are  of  our 
own  discernment.  When  we  study,  it  is  we  ourselves  who  put  our  ima- 
gination into  a  posture  for  thinking,  and  the  reflections,  determination,  or 
discovery  resulting  therefrom,  are  effects  produced  in  ourselves. 

Besides  that  the  measure  of  our  understandings  gives  scope  to  the  range 
of  our  wills;  men  of  duller  apprehension  cannot  perform  many  things 
which  ^ose  of  quicker  iq)prehen8ions  can :  perhaps  the  difiference  really 
lies  in  the  instrument  we  have  to  xise,  but  is  commonly  supposed  in  the 
mind  itself.  Therefore  the  extent  of  our  active  powers  depending  upon 
the  sensibility  of  our  understanding,  this  is  deemed  a  part  of  them,  and 
denominated  by  die  same  appellation ;  for  being  found  to  have  a  share  in 
tiie  performance  of  our  actions,  because  they  could  not  be  performed  with- 
out it,  it  lays  daim  to  the  title  of  an  active  power, 

Thut  we  see  the  mind  invested  according  to  common  conception  with 
two  powers ;  but  in  philosophical  strictness,  and  in  propriety  of  speech,  if 
we  may  take  Mr.  Locke's  judgment  of  that  propriety,  it  has  only  one 
power,  namely  the  Will,  and  one  capacity,  namely  the  Understanding. 
Yet  as  I  find  them  both  sometimes  termed  powers,  as  well  by  Mr.  Locke 
as,  by  other  writers  upon  this  subject,  I  shall  comply  with  the  prevailing 
custom,  and  make  no  scruple  to  speak  of  our  passive  power  and  acts  d[ 
the  understanding,  as  I  see  no  inconvenience  therein ;  having  already  de- 
dared  my  opinion  that  they  are  truly  passions  of  the  mind,  and  acts  of 
something  dse. 

13.  But  I  cannot  be  quite  so  complaisant  with  respect  to  names  given 
the  faculties,  as  I  apprehend  great  mischiefis  arising  therefrom ;  for  being 
terms  of  common  currency  we  shall  find  it  very  difficult,  perhaps  impos- 
sible, at  all  times  to  disjoin  them  from  the  sense  generally  affixed  to  them 
by  custom :  whidi  fr^uently  ascribes  acts  that  do  not  bekmg  to  them,  or 
acts  of  one  to  the  other,  or  complicated  acts  wherein  both  concur  jointly 
to  either  singly. — By  which  means  we  shall  run  a  great  hazard  of  per- 
jdexing  ourselves,  and  talking  unintelligibly  to  others,  or  what  is  worse,  of 
making  syllogisms  with  four  terms,  and  thereby  leading  both  into  mistakes. 

ObMTve  how  men  express  themselves  as  well  in  their  serious  discourses 
as  in  their  ordinary  conversation,  and  you  will  see  them  appropriating  the 
term  understanding  to  that  knowledge,  skill,  or  judgment,  resulting  from 
experience  in  particular  things :  as  when  they  talk  of  understandii^  such 
a  language,  of  a  divine  understanding  the  Scriptures,  a  lawyer  the 
statutes,  a  painter  colours,  or  a  mealman  the  different  goodness  of  com  in 
a  market.  If  any  one  asks.  Sir,  do  you  understand  tiiis  paragraph  in  a 
book,  he  does  not  mean  Can  you  read  it,  but  Do  you  know  the  sense  of 
it  ?  if  he  asks  whether  you  understand  the  bell,  he  does  not  inquire  whe- 
ther you  hear  it,  bfat  whether  it  rings  to  break^t  or  chapel. — Whereas 
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Wbtmg  the  letters  of  a  paragraph  and  hearing  the  toond  of  a  bell  are  aou 
of  the  faculty  aa  much  as  nndentandmg  the  drift  of  them:  and  the  same 
objects  convey  tfaenr  sensations  to  the  novice,  if  his  senses  be  perfect,  as 
fiilly  though  not  so  vsefoDy  as  to  the  man  of  skill.  When  we  improve  or 
enlarge  oar  mderstandhtg  by  learning,  we  do  nothing  to  oor  faculty,  for 
that  we  most  take  as  nalare  gave  it  us ;  nor  can  any  application  increase 
or  diTninish  osr  natm^  talents ;  we  can  only  lay  in  a  Un'ger  stock  of  ma- 
terials for  them  to  work  iqxm.  like  a  man  who  cuts  down  a  wood  to 
extend  his  proqiect,  he  does  nothing  to  his  ejrea  nor  encreases  thdr  power 
of  vision,  but  only  opens  a  larger  field  f<ff  them  to  expatiate  in. 

So  what  we  call  exercises  oi  our  understanding  are  in  reality  exercises 
of  our  reason,  not  the  single  act  of  either,  but  the  joint  work  of  both 
fiujidties;  such  as  reading,  oomposing,  deliberating,  contriving,  and  the 
like,  wherein  the  mind  employs  both  her  powers  and  certain  instruments 
besides  in  a  series  of  actions  tending  to  some  end  prcqiosed.  Whereas 
every  notice  of  oar  senses,  every  wild  imagination,  every  start  of  hney, 
every  tranaent  object  or  thought  exercises  our  £ualty.  What  need  divines 
and  philosophers  exhort  us  perpetually  to  use  o«r  understandings  ?  Their 
admonitions  were  superfluous  if  they  meant  the  faculty,  for  this  we  use 
withoot  ceasing  ifhile  awake,  nor  can  we  dKxise  but  do  so.  The  little 
DMster  playine  at  pndipin  uses  his  faculty,  for  that  discovers  to  him  the 
situation  ai  ue  pins,  and  thereby  directs  his  fingers  how  to  shove  one 
across  another.  When  Miss  Gawky  loQs  oot  at  window  for  boors  toge* 
ther  to  see  what  passes  in  ^  street,  she  uses  her  faculty  all  the  whUe; 
for  by  that  she  discerns  the  coadies  going  by,  a  woman  wbeding  potatoes 
in  a  barrow,  or  a  butcher's  apprentice  with  a  dog  carrying  his  empty  tray 
before  him.  How  oddly  would  it  sound  to  mj  this  pretty  trifler  makes  as 
modi  use  of  her  understanding  as  the  iaborioos  patriot,  who  spends  his 
time  and  himsdf  in  contriving  schemes  for  the  public  good?  Yet  we 
cannot  deny  her  this  honour  if  we  speak  of  the  fsculty,  for  both  equally 
fdmii^  that  with  constant  employment.  How  shall  we  take  these  expres- 
sions, A  man  of  no  understanding,  or  That  has  lost  his  understanding? 
for  the  veriest  idiot  or  ssadman,  if  he  can  see  and  hear  and  remember  and 
fency,  poaMSses  the  ficiculty  of  diicerning  obpects  in  such  manner  as  his 
senses  convey  them  or  his  imagination  represents  them. 

14.  So  likewise  the  term  Will  in  common  acceptation  stands  for  some- 
thing very  different  from  oor  active  power,  as  appears  evidently  by  our 
frequently  talking  of  doing  things  unwilling  or  against  our  Wills :  for 
the  mind  has  one  only  active  power  whereby  it  brings  to  pass  whatever  it 
performs,  nor  is  it  possible  to  do  any  one  thing  without  exerting  that ; 
therefore  it  would  be  highly  absurd  to  talk  of  acting  without  or  against 
oar  Will  in  this  sense.--But  by  acting  against  omr  Will  we  mean  against 
the  liking,  against  die  grain,  against  the  inclination,  whidi  being  observed 
to  set  us  commonly  at  work,  for  we  do  most  of  aai  actions  becaose  we  like 
them,  hence  the  cause  is  mistaken  for  the  efleet,  and  the  liking  gets  the 
naose  of  the  power  operating  to  attain  it :  and  if  we  find  inclination  draw- 
ing one  way  and  obligation  or  some  cogent  necessity  driving  another,  oor 
compliance  with  the  latter  we  call  acting  i^;ainst  our  WilL 

U  we  view  this  oomplianoe  separatdy  in  its  own  light,  thb  also  appeara 
to  OB  an  act  of  our  WUl.  Suf^xise  a  ghi,  living  with  some  relation  from 
whom  she  hss  large  expectadons,  invited  to  a  ball  whidi  she  would  go  to 
with  aQ  her  beurt,  but  the  old  lady  tiiinks  it  improper:  therefore  she  stays 
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at  home,  and  says  she  does  it  sorely  against  her  Will.  Ask  her  whether 
anybody  could  have  hindered  if  she  lud  resolved  positively  upon  going. 
No,  says  she,  but  to  be  sure. I  would  not  go  when  I  knew  it  must  have 
disobliged  my  aunt :  I  should  have  been  a  great  fool  if  I  had.  You  see 
here  by  saying  I  would  not  go,  she  looks  upon  the  staying  at  home  as  an 
act  of  her  Will,  and  thus  the  Will  appears  to  act  against  itself;  which 
were  impossible  if  Will  stood  for  the  same  thing  in  both  sentences.  This 
leads  us  to  another  sense  of  the  word  wherein  it  signifies  a  dictate  of  pru- 
dence, a  judgment  or  decision  of  the  understanding,  whose  office  it  b,  not 
that  of  the  Will,  to  discern  the  expedience  and  propriety  of  measures  pro- 
posed for  our  conduct.  But  because  our  judgment  many  times  influences 
our  actions,  and  perhaps  we  flatter  ourselves  it  does  so  always,  therefore 
we  denominate  it  our  WiU,  by  a  like  mistake  of  the  cause  for  the  power 
working  the  eflect. 

Do  not  we  frequently  join  will  and  pleasure  together  as  synonymous 
terms  ?  Now  not  to  insist  that  pleasure  is  no  action  but  a  feeUng  of  the 
mind,  we  use  this  expression  upon  occasions  wherein  it  cannot  relate  to 
our  active  power.  It  is  his  Majesty's  vrill  and  pleasure  that  the  parliament 
should  assemble :  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  faculty  of  the  King  ?  the 
members  must  come  by  their  own  activity ;  they  derive  no  motion,  nor 
power  of  motion  from  the  crown.  Oh!  but  the  King  must  do  some  act 
whereby  to  signify  his  pleasure,  or  they  will  not  know  what  to  do  in  obedi- 
ence thereto.  Who  doubts  it  ?  But  when  we  speak  of  will  and  pleasure 
we  do  not  understand  the  act  of  declaring,  nor  any  power  exerted  to  per- 
form it,  but  the  thing  so  declared;  and  what  is  that  but  the  royal  judgment 
that  such  assembling  will  be  for  his  service. 

When  we  are  called  upon  to  curb,  to  restrain,  to  deny  our  Wills,  what 
are  we  to  understand  by  these  exhortations  ?  or  how  shall  we  go  about  to 
practise  them  ?  Why  by  resolving  strongly  not  to  let  our  Will  have  its 
bent.  But  is  it  in  our  power  to  resolve  ?  Yes,  you  may  pluck  up  a  reso- 
lution if  you  will  take  pains.  This  Will  then  whereby  we  form  the  resolu- 
tion must  be  diflerent  from  that  we  control :  which  carries  an  appearance 
of  two  Wills,  one  counteracting  the  other.  Hence  Man  has  been  often 
represented  as  containing  two  persons  within  him :  the  old  man  and  the 
new,  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  reason  and  passion,  the  intellectual  and  sen- 
sitive soul,  Plato's  charioteer  and  pair  of  horses ;  each  having  a  Will  of 
its  own,  perpetually  thwarting,  contending,  and  struggling  with  each  other, 
sometimes  one  getting  the  direction  of  our  actions  and  sometimes  the  other. 
Nevertheless  when  we  reflect  that  these  actions  are  all  of  our  own  perform- 
ance, we  are  at  a  nonplus  to  determine  which  of  these  Wills  is  our  own, 
and  which  of  these  persons  ourselves. 

15.  To  get  rid  of  the  ambiguity  clinging  to  vulgar  terms,  the  words 
Volition  and  Velleity  have  been  coined,  and  applied,  one  to  that  Will 
which  gets  the  mastery,  and  the  other  to  that  controlled  thereby.  Thus 
the  young  lady  who  excused  herself  from  the  invitation  had  a  velleity  to 
ffo,  but  a  volition  to  stay  away.  But  velleity  can  scarce  be  called  a  power, 
K>r  a  power  which  never  operates  is  no  power  at  all :  Velleity  gives  birth 
to  none  of  our  motions,  it  may  strive  and  struggle  a  little,  but  volition 
always  carries  the  day.  Our  actions  constantly  follow  our  volition,  such 
as  that  is  such  are  they,  and  what  action  of  those  in  our  power  we  shall 
perform  depends  solely  thereupon.  Yet  neither  can  we  deem  volition  the 
same  as  power,  since  the  one  may  be  where  the  other  is  not :  a  man  who 
•its  still  may  have  the  power  to  walk,  but  he  has  not  the  volition,  and  that 
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is  the  only  teuaon  why  he  does  not  walk.  Again,  our  powers,  as  Mr. 
Locke  has  shown,  are  indifferent  to  every  action  within  their  compass:  bat 
a  perfect  indifference  is  no  volition,  it  produces  nothing  but  a  total  indo- 
lence ncnr  does  volition  come  until  the  mind  exerts  itsdf  upon  something. 
Therefore  volition  is  not  so  much  a  power  as  the  turn  or  direction  of  oui 
power  upon  particular  occasions :  just  as  the  turn  of  the  wind  is  not  a 
power,  but  only  the  direction  the  wind  takes  at  any  time.  Yet  the  clouds 
constantly  fdlow  the  turn  of  the  wind,  such  as  that  b  such  are  their 
courses,  and  it  depends  solely  thereupon  to  determine  whether  they  shall 
travel  to  the  east  or  to  the  west,  to  the  north  or  to  the  south :  neverthe- 
less, nobody  can  think  the  turn  c^  the  wind  is  the  force  or  power  by  which 
the  wind  carries  the  clouds  along. 

16.  Nor  does  there  want  room  to  believe  that  the  double  sense  of  the 
word  understanding  has  given  rise  to  many  disputes.  Whether  the  Will 
always  follows  the  last  act  of  the  understanding  or  no.  For  observing 
that  we  are  generally  prompted  to  action  by  something  we  discern  pleasant 
or  expedient,  and  being  tiuight  to  look  upon  every  discernment  as  an  ex- 
ertion of  the  understanding  hcnlty,  we  conceive  our  motions  governed  by 
our  understanding.  Then  again  finding  that  common  usage,  the  standard 
of  language,  has  appropriated  understanding  to  knowledge,  judgment, 
reason,  the  result  of  th<mght  or  experience  from  which  we  too  frequently 
and  notoriously  swerve  in  our  ccmduct,  we  bevrilder  ourselves  in  mazes 
without  ever  coming  to  an  issue.  And  when  we  canvass  the  point  with 
one  another,  whichever  side  of  the  question  we  take,  it  will  be  easy  for  an 
antagonist  to  produce  ex|n-essions  from  authors  or  persons  of  undoubted 
credit  proving  the  contrary.  Nor  shall  we  be  able  to  satisfy  our  oppcment 
or  ourselves,  because  we  cannot  settle  what  is  properly  an  act  of  the  un- 
derstanding, and  whether  it  be  the  same  with  an  act  of  the  fitculty. 

Mr.  Lodte  complains  of  the  fiaculties  being  spoken  of  and  represented 
as.  so  many  distinct  agents  :  not  that  I  suppose  any  body  ever  seriously  be- 
lieved them  such,  but  by  talking  frequently  of  the  understanding,  discerning, 
judging,  representing  things  to  the  mind  or  determining  the  Will,  and  of 
the  Will  obeying  or  disobeying  the  understanding,  or  directing  our  active 
powers,  we  slide  insensibly  into  an  imagination  or  temporary  persuasion  of 
their  being  agents,  and  proceed  in  our  reasonings  upon  that  supposition, 
which  must  necessarily  many  times  mislead  and  confound  us.  But  neither 
he  nor  I  can  descry  any  o^er  agent  in  the  mind  besides  the  mind  itself: 
nor  can  I  distinguish  any  more  than  two  steps  in  the  action  of  the  mind, 
the  discerning  what  is  to  be  done,  and  the  doing  it ;  or  anv  more  than 
three  substances  concerned  in  the  whole  process,  the  object,  the  mind,  and 
the  subject  whereon  it  operates.  Hius  when  upon  seeing  an  orange  tossed 
at  your  head,  yon  instandy  hold  up  your  hand  to  save  your  face :  the  orange 
is  the  object,  the  mind  is  the  discemer  and  sole  actor  upon  your  hand, 
which  is  die  subject.  Or  more  accurately,  the  further  end  d  the  optic 
nerve,  or  that  other  substance,  if  any  such  there  be,  whereof  the  idea  of 
the  orange  is  the  modification,  we  call  the  object ;  and  that  innear  end  of 
some  nerve  or  other  nearer  substance  employed  by  the  mind  in  moving  the 
arm,  is  the  sulject. 

17.  Perhaps  I  may  be  thought  too  nice  m  the  last  part  of  this  expla- 
nation, but  there  are  folks  who  push  their  refinements  a  bar's  length  be- 
yond me,  and  draw  out  the  process  of  action  much  farther  than  I  can  pre- 
tend to.  For  besides  our  active  power,  they  in  their  great  bounty  give  us 
an  elective  power  too,  without  which  the  former  cannot  wag  a  finger ;  and 
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according  to  their  way  of  discoureing,  the  matter  seema  to  stand  thus. 
Understanding  and  passion,  like  two  council,  plead  their  caoaea  on  opposite 
sides,  while  the  Will,  an  arhitraiy  monarch,  sits  umpire  between  them, 
and  by  virtue  of  its  prerogative  or  elective  power  gives  the  preference  to 
either  as  it  pleases,  without  regard  to  the  weight  of  their  arguments,  or 
creates  a  new  preference  not  suggested  by  eitho* :  this  being  dSne,  the  bill 
goes  to  the  understanding,  whidi  discerning  the  preference  so  given,  pro- 
nounces it  good,  and  adds  the  sanction  of  its  judgment  thereto :  then  it 
returns  back  to  the  volition  where  it  receives  the  royal  assent,  and  is  from 
thence  transmitted  to  the  active  powers  as  (dicers  of  government  in  order 
to  be  carried  into  immediate  executi<Hi. 

Wherefore  in  hopes  of  escaping  all  these  perplexities,  I  shall  cnnre  leave 
to  call  the  faculties  by  other  names,  to  wit,  the  active  power,  or  simply 
power,  activity  or  energy  of  the  mind,  and  the  passive  power,  perceptivity 
or  discernment :  for  I  think  these  cannot  be  mistaken  for  agents  having 
powers  of  their  own,  nor  for  instruments  distinct  from  the  nund,  and  em- 
ployed by  it  in  the  performance  of  its  works.  Nevertheless,  as  one  is 
nev^  more  easily  understood  than  when  using  the  language  current  in 
vogue,  I  shall  not  totally  discard  the  old  terms  Understanding,  Will,  and 
Volition,  nor  scruple  applying  them  to  the  facuHiea  as  often  as  I  can  do  it 
safely,  and  when  the  occasion  introdudng  or  context  accompanying  them 
shall  as^rtain  their  meaning  beyond  all  dangers  of  misapprehension. 


CHAP.  11. 

ACTION. 

I  HAVB  heard  of  a  formal  old  gentleman  who,  finding  his  horse  uneasy 
under  the  saddle,  alighted  and  called  to  his  servant  in  Sie  following  man- 
ner. Tom,  take  off  the  saddle  which  is  upon  my  bay  horse  and  lay  it 
upon  the  ground,  then  take  the  saddle  from  thy  grey  horse,  and  put  it  upon 
my  bay  horse,  lastly,  put  the  other  saddle  upon  thy  grey  horse.  The  fellow 
gaped  all  this  while  at  this  long  peachment,  and  at  last  cried  out.  Lack  a^ 
day.  Sir,  could  not  you  have  said  at  once.  Change  the  saddles  ?  We  see 
here  how  many  actions  are  comprised  under  those  three  Httle  words. 
Change  the  saddles,  and  yet  the  master,  for  all  his  exactness,  did  not  par- 
ticularize the  tenth  part  of  them ;  lifting  up  the  flap  of  the  saddle,  pulling 
the  strap,  raising  the  tongue,  drawing  out  the  buckle,  taking  up  the 
saddle,  pulling  it  towards  him,  stooping  to  lay  it  down,  lifting  up  his  body 
again,  and  so  forth.  But  had  he  stayed  to  enumerate  all  the  steps  his  man 
must  take  in  executing  hia  orders,  they  would  not  have  got  home  by 
dinner  time.  Therefore  expedience  recommends  compendious  forms  oif 
speech  for  common  use,  and  puts  us  often  upon  expressing  a  longoourse  of 
action  by  a  single  word,  else  we  could  make  no  dispatch  in  our  discourses 
with  one  another :  for  were  we  to  describe  all  the  motions  we  make  in  any 
business  transacted,  we  must  spend  more  time  in  the  narrative  than  wo 
did  in  the  performance. 

But  our  horseman,  though  by  far  too  minute  and  circumstantial  for  the 
fine  g^tleman,  was  not  enough  so  for  the  philosopher.  Whoever  would 
penetrate  into  the  nature  of  things,  must  not  take  them  in  the  lump,  but 
examine  their  several  parts  and  operations  separately.     Hie  anatomist. 
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when  he  would  teach  yoa  the  stractare  of  the  hnmui  body,  does  not  content 
hhneelf  witii  t^ng  3ron  it  has  head,  limbs,  bodj,  and  bowels,  for  this  you 
knew  before  and  was  knowledge  enough  for  eomnKm  occasions :  he  lays 
open  the  nrasdes,  kijects  the  veins,  traces  the  nenres,  examines  the  glands, 
their  strainers,  Tessds,  and  tnnicles.  And  the  natondist  goes  further,  he 
describes  the  little  bladders  whereof  cTery  fibre  consists,  their  communica- 
tion with  one  another,  the  nitro-aerious  fluid  penrading  them,  distending 
their  coats,  therd>y  shortening  the  string  and  producing  muscular  motion. 

Thus  to  beeome  intimately  acquainted  with  oar  mind  we  must,  as  I  may 
say,  dissect  it,  diat  is,  analyEe  action  into  its  first  constituent  parts.  The 
action  of  the  Drama  or  Epopee,  the  critics  say  must  be  <me  and  entire, 
or  the  performanoe  will  prove  defective.  To  that  of  a  play  they  allow  the 
compass  of  a  natural  day  ;  that  of  the  Iliad  takes  in,  I  think,  twenty-nine 
cbys,  and  that  of  the  i^ieid  six  years.  We  may  look  upon  actions  of  this 
enormous  bulk  tiU  we  are  tired  without  learning  anything  from  thence  oon- 
cemiag  the  structure  of  the  mind  :  let  us  therefore  consider  what  ub  truly  and 
property  a  single  action,  and  try  how  far  that  will  help  us  in  our  researehes. 

2.  A  single  action  I  take  to  be  so  mudi  as  we  can  perform  at  once,  for 
the  present  moment  only  lies  in  our  power  nor  does  our  activity  reach  any 
farther.  What  our  future  actions  shall  be,  depends  upon  our  future  voli- 
tions ;  we  may  determine  and  resolve  long  beforehand,  but  it  is  well  known 
our  resolutions  frequently  change,  and  when  Uie  time  of  executicMi  comes* 
we  dmll  do  what  is  then  in  our  minds,  not  what  we  had  there  before,  if  the 
two  happen  to  difier. 

I  wOl  not  pretend  to  calculate  bow  many  actions  we  may  perform  in  any 
grven  space  of  time,  as  some  have  computed  how  many  partides  of  air 
would  Ik  in  an  inch  :  but  certainly  the  motions  of  our  mind  are  extremely 
quick.  When  upon  finding  youraelf  thirsty  in  a  sultry  day  you  snatdi  up 
a  cup  of  liquor,  if  after  you  have  gotten  it  half  way  up,  you  espy  a  wasp 
floating  on  the  snrfooe,  you  thrust  it  instantly  from  you ;  which  shows  that 
one  votition  is  not  sufficient  to  lift  your  hand  to  your  mouth,  for  yon  see 
the  mind  may  take  a  contrary  turn  in  that  little  intervaL  How  nimble  are  the 
motions  of  tiie  fencer  and  the  tennis  player !  the  hand  perpetually  follows 
the  eye  and  moves  as  fiist  as  ^be  objects  can  strike  upon  that ;  but  between 
every  impulse  oi  the  object  and  every  motion  of  the  hand,  an  entire  percep- 
tion and  v<^tion  nmst  intervene.  How  readily  do  oar  words  occur  to  us 
in  discourse,  and  as  readily  find  utterance  at  the  tongue  the  moment  they 
proent  themselves !  The  tonsue  does  not  move  mechanically  like  a  clock, 
whidi  once  wound  up  will  go  ror  a  month,  but  receives  every  motion  and 
forms  every  modulation  of  voice  by  particular  direction  frtnn  the  mind. 
Objeets  and  ideas  rise  continually  in  view ;  they  pass  without  ceasing  be- 
fore us,  vary,  appear  and  vanish  ;  for  what  is  so  quick  as  thought  ?  Yet 
volition  keeps  pace  with  perception  and  sometimes  pcrimpe  oat-strips  it : 
for  in  speaking  the  word  Mind  the  whole  idea  seems  to  present  in  one  per- 
ception, but  there  must  be  four  several  volitions  to  guide  the  tongue  suc- 
cessively ki^fronouncing  the  four  diflerent  letters.  Not  that  voHtum  runs 
more  0(wnd  than  perception,  but  follows  dose  with  unequal  steps,  like 
youngjttlus  after  his  fi^er  :  for  when  you  read  you  seethe  whde  word 
tog)^&er,  and  consequently  the  D  before  yon  pronounce  the  M. 

8.  In  very  nice  works  we  lie  under  a  necessity  of  spinning  very  fine,  but 
though  we  are  obliged  sometimes  to  split  the  hair  we  need  not  quarter  it. 
Therefore  I  shall  cdl  one  action  so  much  as  passes  between  each  percep- 
tion and  the  next,  although  this  action  produce  several  contemporary  mo* 
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tions.  And  anybody  may  see  with  half  an  eye  that  our  lai^ger  actions,  such 
as  we  speak  of  in  common  conversation,  consist  of  those  under  actions  :  for 
as  days,  months,  years,  and  all  measurable  portions  of  time  are  made  up  of 
moments,  so  all  our  performances  and  transactions  are  made  up  of  mo- 
mentary acts.  A  walk  consists  of  steps,  a  game  at  chess  of  moves,  a 
description  of  particulars,  a  narration  of  circumstances,  and  discourse  in 
general,  whether  serious  or  trifling,  labored  or  careless,  of  words  and 
syllables,  each  whereof  must  have  its  distinct  volition, to  give  it  effect. 

Nor  does  there  need  much  penetration  to  observe  how  sociably  the  two 
faculties  lead  one  another,  as  I  may  say  hand  in  hand,  not  only  in  entering 
upon  our  works  but  through  all  the  steps  necessary  to  complete  them.  U 
you  would  walk  to  any  place,  it  is  not  enough  to  use  your  understanding 
before  you  set  out  in  dioosing  the  nearest  or  most  commodious  way,  but 
you  must  use  your  eyes  all  along  to  conduct  your  steps :  f(»'  should  you 
shut  them  a  moment,  you  might  chance  to  run  against  a  post,  or  tread  be- 
side the  path.  If  you  are  to  discourse  on  any  subject,  when  you  have 
chosen  your  matter  and  settled  your  form,  the  business  is  not  all  done ;  yoa 
must  consult  your  judgment  from  time  to  time  during  the  delivery  for  pro- 
per expressions  and  proper  tones  of  voice.  Even  your  papetual  gabblers, 
who  let  their  tongues  run  before  their  wits,  cannot  proceed  with  one 
faculty  alone,  for  though  they  talk  without  thinJdng,  they  do  not  talk  with- 
out perceiving :  their  ideas  draw  through  their  imagination  in  a  strings 
though  it  proves  indeed  only  a  rope  of  sand  without  pertinence  and  without 
coherence. 

4.  But  these  single  acts,  though  confined  to  a  moment  of  time,  may  con- 
tain several  coexistent  parts.  For  we  make  many  motions  together  by  one 
and  the  same  exertion  of  our  activity ;  we  may  reach  out  our  hands,  step 
with  our  feet,  look  with  our  eyes,  speak  and  think  at  once.  And  the  like 
may  be  said  of  perception,  for  we  can  see,  hear,  feel,  discern,  remember,  all 
at  the  same  instant.  I  know  not  whether  I  may  have  occasion  hereiiter 
to  consider  the  parts  of  action,  but  for  the  present  I  stick  to  my  definition 
before  laid  down,  terming  the  whole  scene  of  ideas  presented  together 
to  our  view  one  perception,  and  the  whole  exertion  of  our  activity,  upon 
how  many  subjects  soever  operating,  one  voHtion,  which  though  without 
duration  may  have  a  large  scope:  just  as  your  mathematioil  sarhces 
which,  though  void  of  thickness,  may  extend  to  a  very  spacious  dr- 
eumference. 

The  not  observing  the  shortness  of  action,  has  given  occasion  I  believe 
to  the  notion  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  last  diapter  concerning  distinct 
agents  and  various  powers  in  the  mind :  for  by  hcJp  of  this  clue  we  may 
unravel  the  mystery,  and  discover  that  whiU  was  esteemed  the  act  of 
several  agents,  was  indeed  successive  acts  of  the  mind  exerting  her  two 
fiumlties  at  difierent  times.  When  several  ideas  present  themselves  toge- 
ther, the  mind  cannot  always  judge  immediately  between  them,  for  theur 
colours  change  for  a  while,  fading  and  glowing  altonately,  or  the  scales 
of  judgment  and  inclination  rise  and  fell  by  tunis;  the  mind  being  sensible 
of  this,  sees  nothing  better  than  to  hold  them  in  her  attention  until  the 
colours  settle  or  the  balance  fiixes ;  as  soon  as  that  happens  she  perceives 
Yhich  of  them  is  the  stronger,  and  this  some  people  fancy  done  by  an 
dective  power,  wherewith  the  WiU  gives  a  preference  of  its  own,  because 
the  preference  follows  in  consequence  of  a  voluntary  attention.  Or  per- 
haps a  new  colour  sparkles  out  unperceived  before,  or  a  new  weight  falls 
into  the  scale :  and  this  they  call  creating  a  preference.     When  the  prefer- 
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ence  becomes  yisiUe,  the  mind  instantly  discerns  it,  and  pronoimces  the 
object  good  whereon  it  alights;  and  having  now  no  fimrther  nse  for  contem- 
plation, she  looks  oat  for  proper  measures  of  execution,  which  as  soon  as 
they  occur  she  puts  immediately  in  practice. 

5.  Nor  will  it  be  useless  to  take  notice  that  in  common  ^leech  we  con- 
fine action  to  outward  moticms  and  exercises  of  our  bodily  powers:  as 
when  we  distinguish  between  an  active  and  a  sedentary  life,  between  sea- 
sons  of  action  and  seasons  of  ddiberation :  which  expressions  look  as  if 
we  thought  ourselves  totally  inactive  in  the  latto*,  and  so  indeed  we  natu- 
rally may  at  first  sig^t  because  we  can  show  no  effects  of  our  activity. 
But  every  volition  produces  some  effect,  although  not  always  discernible ; 
and  every  production  of  our  own,  be  it  of  a  fleeting  thought  or  a  per- 
manent work,  qnings  from  our  volition.  If  a  man  retires  from  busi- 
ness into  his  doset,  we  cannot  necessarily  ccmdude  he  does  nothing 
there ;  for  whatever  indolent  posture  he  may  throw  his  body  into,  his  mind 
may  find  constant  employment  all  the  while.  Now  the  mind  has  only  one 
active  power  to  serve  her  upon  all  occasions;  therefore  acting  and  thinking 
are  the  same  with  respect  to  the  power  enabling  us  to  go  Uirough  them ; 
they  differ  only  in  the  subjects  operated  upon.  When  the  mind  withdraws 
from  the  world,  she  may  roam  about  her  own  habitation ;  when  she  ceases 
to  act  upon  the  limbs,  i^  may  nevertheless  act  upon  herself,  that  is,  raise 
ideas  to  pass  in  review  befinre  her. 

6.  There  is  another  division  of  action  I  find  made  by  Mr.  hocke  into 
action  properly  so  called,  and  forbearance,  which  latter  he  seems  to  think 
requires  the  interposition  of  the  Will  as  much  as  the  former :  thus  if  a 
man  asks  his  firiend  to  take  a  walk,  it  is  equally  an  exertion  of  his  Will 
whether  he  refuses  or  accepts  the  offer.  But  I  cannot  readily  understand 
bow  a  mere  forbearance  to  act  is  any  exercise  of  our  active  power  at  all : 
it  seems  to  me  rather  a  discernment  of  the  other  faculty  that  we  do  not 
like  the  thing  proposed,  which  discernment  or  dislike  we  have  seen  before 
is  frequently  taken  for  our  Will.  What  we  call  a  forbearance  I  apprehend 
to  be  generally  a  choice  of  some  other  action.  We  will  not  walk  because 
we  had  rather  ride,  or  talk,  or  think,  or  do  something  else :  we  forbear 
to  act  because  we  would  consider  first  what  is  proper  to  be  done ;  or  we 
forbear  to  deliberate  any  longer  because  the  time  of  action  is  at  hand. 
When  we  make  several  motions  together,  we  may  forbear  one  and  continue 
the  rest,  for  while  walking  and  discoursing  with  a  companion  we  may 
point  at  some  distant  object,  which  after  he  has  seen  we  may  let  our  hand 
fall  to  our  side :  but  this  I  do  not  look  upon  as  any  volition  of  ours,  it 
is  rather  a  ceasing  of  volition  with  respect  to  the  arm,  which  fills  down 
by  ita  gravity,  not  by  our  power,  and  would  do  the  same  were  we  at  that 
instant  utterly  to  lose  our  active  faculty.  Nevertheless  it  must  be  owned 
that  forbearsnce  is  sometimes  ^e  sole  point  we  set  our  minds  upon  and 
take  pains  to  effect.  When  Rich  sita  as  an  equestrian  statue  in  one  of  his 
pantomimes,  we  take  him  for  the  very  marble  he  represento,  for  he  moves 
neither  head  nor  body  nor  limbs,  he  wags  neither  eye  nor  finger,  but  con- 
tinues wholly  inactive;  what  he  thinks  of  all  the  while,  whether  of  the 
audience  or  profita  of  the  house,  neither  you  nor  I  can  tdl,  but  if  any 
such  thoughta  rove  in  his  fancy  tlwir  rovings  are  accidental,  his  mind  being  ^ 

'  intent  on  nothing  else  but  forbearance  firom  all  manner  of  motion.  We 
cannot  deny  this  attention  to  be  an  effort  of  the  mind,  but  then  it  \b  not  a 
forbearance,  it  is  an  actual  watching  of  the  ideas  as  they  rise,  and  exclud- 
ing such  as  would  prompt  him  to  motion.     Perht^  his  face  itches,  or  tho 
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8tirrap  presses  against  his  ancle,  and  he  wants  to  relieve  hims^,  bat 
checks  those  desires  as  htX  as  they  start  up.  and  if  by  diis  care  he  can 
avoid  every  volition  to  move»  his  purpose  is  answered  without  anything 
further  to  be  done.  For  our  limbs  do  not  move  of  themselves,  nor  unless 
we  will  to  move  them :  therefore  that  they  remain  motionless  is  not  owing 
to  volition,  but  to  the  absence  of  volition. 

Should  we  think  the  limbs  do  not  move  because  we  will  Not  to  move 
them,  this  would  be  sUding  back  into  the  vulgar  sense  of  the  word  Will, 
wherein  it  stands  for  inclination  or  judgment :  for  a  Will  not  to  move  is 
an  act  of  the  other  faculty,  being  no  more  than  a  dislike  to  motion,  or  a 
discernment  of  its  impropriety,  which  produces  no  volition  nor  exertion  o^ 
our  activity  at  all  upon  the  object  so  discerned. 

7.  Some  immovi^le  postures  we  keep  ourselves  in  by  a  continual  effort 
of  the  mind.  If  our  statue  holds  up  a  truncheon  in  the  right  hand,  be 
must  keep  his  arm  in  that  position  by  his  own  strength :  but  this  cannot, 
in  any  light,  be  deemed  a  forbearance,  for  if  he  forbears  to  exert  himself 
but  for  a  moment,  the  arm  will  hH  downwards  by  its  own  weight. 

If  there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  total  forbearance  of  action,  I  conceive  it 
must  be  in  reverie  after  a  fatigue,  or  when  we  lie  down  in  order  to  sleep. 
Ideas  run  to  and  fro  in  our  fancy  uncalled,  without  attention,  without  pre- 
ference or  rejection  of  anything  occurring,  and  the  mind  seems  to  remain 
entirely  passive.  But  since  whatever  passes  does  not  proceed  from  voli- 
tion, where  shall  we  find  marks  of  any  volition  at  all  ?  Were  we  to  sup- 
pose the  mind  utterly  divested  of  her  active  power  just  at  her  entrance 
upon  the  scene,  I  do  not  see  how  anything  could  fall  out  otherwise  than 
it  does. 

8.  But  we  very  rarely  find  a  necessity  of  considering  action  so  minutely 
as  to  distinguish  the  restraining  those  workings  of  imagination,  which 
would  excite  us  inadvertently  to  motions  we  choose  to  avoid,  from  the 
forbearance  consequent  thereupon :  and  since  forbearance  often  requires  a 
stronger  effort  of  the  mind  than  action  itself,  for  it  will  cost  us  more  pains 
to  forbear  cutting  faces,  swearing,  or  any  other  foolish  habit  we  have  got 
than  to  practise  them,  therefore  I  shall  not  scruple  to  ascribe  forbearance 
to  volition,  for  so  it  may  be  remotely  though  not  directly;  and  after  the 
example  of  Mr.  Locke,  to  include  that,  together  with  any  actual  exercise 
of  our  powers  undtf  the  general  name  of  action. 

9.  One  remark  more  shall  conclude  the  chapter.  In  speaking  of  action, 
besides  the  several  co-existent  motions  and  several  successive  volitions 
before-mentioned,  we  ordinarily  comprehend  several  operations  of  other 
agents  acting  in  a  series  towaith  completing  the  purpose  we  had  in  view, 
provided  we  conceive  them  necessarily  consequent  upon  our  volition.  Thus 
when  Roger  shot  the  hawk  hovering  over  his  master's  dove-house,  he  only 
polled  the  trigger,  the  action  of  the  spring  drove  down  the  flint,  the  action 
of  the  flint  struck  fire  into  the  pan.  the  action  of  the  fire  set  the  powder  in 
a  blaze,  that  of  the  powder  forced  out  the  shot,  that  of  the  shot  wounded 
the  bird,  and  that  of  gravity  brought  her  to  the  ground.  But  all  this  we 
ascribe  to  Roger,  for  we  say  he  brought  down  the  felon ;  and  if  we  think 
the  shot  a  nice  one,  applaud  him  for  having  done  a  clever  feat.  So  like- 
wise we  claim  the  actions  of  other  persons  for  our  own,  whenever  we  ex- 
pect they  will  certainly  follow  as  we  shall  direct.  When  Squire  Peremp- 
tory  distrained  his  tenant  for  rent,  perhaps  he  did  no  more  than  write  his 
orders  in  a  letter,  this  his  servant  carried  to  the  post,  the  postman  con- 
veyed it  into  the  country,  where  it  was  d^vered  to  the  steward,  who  sent 
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his  derk  to  make  the  distress.  Yet  we  ascribe  die  whole  to  the  Squire's 
own  dotiig»  for  we  saj  he  distrained  his  tenant,  and  call  it  a  pmdent  or  a. 
cmd  act,  according  as  we  think  oi  the  drcuaistanoeB  of  the  case. 

Hence  tiie  law  maxim,  he  that  does  a  thing  by  another,  does  it  hims^  i 
whidi  tlioiigh  Talid  in  Westminster-hall  will  hot  hdd  good  in  the  ichool  of 
metaphysics,  for  there  we  diall  find  nothing  an  act  of  the  mind  that  is  not 
the  immediate  frodnct  of  her  volition.  But  for  the  oses  of  pmdence  and 
morafity  we  most  recur  badi  again  to  the  common  langnage,  becanse  we 
cannot  judge  of  the  merits  of  men's  doings  without  talong  ihe  conse- 
quences into  our  idea  of  the  action.  Pulling  a  trigger,  or  drawing  cha- 
racters upon  paper,  are  neither  good  nor  bad,  right  tkor  wrong,  considered 
in  themsdves :  but  as  the  trigger  so  pulled  shall  occasion  the  slaughter  of 
a  man,  or  of  some  Termin,  or  only  a  bounce  in  the  air ;  as  the  characters 
so  drawn  shall  tend  to  the  necessary  security  of  our  property,  or  to  bring  a 
hardship  upon  our  nei^^ibour,  or  shall  carry  no  meaning  at  all,  we  pro- 
nounce the  acticm  pmdent  or  idle,  moral  or  widied. 


CHAP.  III. 
CAUSES  OP  ACnON. 


PniLoaoPHBrns  of  dd  hare  obsenred  sereral  eanses  necessary  to  concur 
in  producing  an  eflect;  and  hare  distributed  them  into  several  classes, 
which  they  have  distingnished  by  epithets  of  thehr  own  invention.  Who- 
ever will  look  into  Seneca,  may  find  the  causes  of  Plato,  of  Aristotle,  and 
some  others,  amounting  I  think  to  eig^t  or  ten  classes  a-piece.  But  since 
those  sages  hove  given  us  difierent  lists,  I  presume  the  matter  of  distri  • 
bution  to  be  arintrary,  being  left  to  every  one's  discretion  to  rank  his 
causes  under  such  classes  as  he  diall  judge  most  convenient  to  himself  in 
marshalling  his  thoughts. 

I  shall  not  set  mytdf  to  study  for  a  complete  list  of  the  causes  con- 
tributing to  human  action,  but  shall  name  only  such  as  occur  at  present ; 
whidi  are  the  material,  the  formal,  the  ideal,  the  final,  the  instrumental, 
and  the  efficient.  Hius  when  you  sit  down  to  an  entertainment,  the 
victuals  are  the  material  causes  of  your  eating,  for  you  could  not  eat  if  there 
were  none ;  their  whdesomeness  and  paktaMeness  the  formal,  for  if  they 
were  raw  or  corrupted,  or  in  any  unsuitable  form,  you  would  not  eat 
them ;  your  sight  of  them  and  knowledge  of  their  qualities  the  ideal,  for 
without  them  you  would  not  know  how  to  proceed  in  eating ;  the  grati- 
fication of  your  appetite  the  final,  for  if  you  had  not  this  end  in  view  yoa 
would  scarce  think  it  worth  while  to  eat ;  your  knifo  and  fork  the  instru- 
mental, for  vrithout  diem  you  could  not  cut  your  meat ;  and  the  mind  or 
body  the  effident,  for  by  them  you  perform  the  action  €i  eating.  I  say 
mind  or  body  disjunctively,  with  reference  to  the  different  lights  in  which 
you  may  regard  them :  for  if  yoi^consider  the  eating  as  an  act  of  the  mind, 
then  is  the  mind  the  sole  effident,  and  the  hands  and  mouth  only  instru- 
mental causes ;  but  if  as  an  act  of  the  man,  then  the  whde  compound, 
mind  and  body  together,  is  iht  effident  cause. 

I  do  not  intend  a  dissertation  upon  all  these  causes  severaUy  in  their 
order :  some  I  may  dwell  more  largely  upon,  others  perhaps  I  may  scarce 
ever  mention  again,  nor  do  I  give  the  above  as  a  complete  list  to  which  no 
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new  articles  could  be  added.  For  my  aim  is  not  mere  curiosity  or  theory » 
how  much  soever  I  may  seem  to  deal  that  way ;  I  have  something  useful 
in  my  eye,  though  it  lies  at  a  distance,  and  I  must  travel  many  a  weary 
step  before  I  can  arrive  at  it. 

But  as  I  would  not  run  on  of  my  own  head  without  regard  to  the 
sentiments  of  anybody  else,  I  must  observe  that  there  are  persons  who  deny 
the  mind  to  be  an  efficient  cause  at  aU,  and  they  being  men  of  learning, 
probity,  and  reputation^  it  would  not  be  civil  to  pass  by  them  without 
exchanging  a  word  or  two. 

2.  Dr.  Hartley  gives  us  a  very  difierent  account  of  sensation  and 
muscular  motion  from  aU  we  ever  learned  before  from  our  masters  and 
tutors.  We  used  to  hear  that  the  muscles  and  oigans  were  so  many 
bundles  of  nerves  and  fibres,  which  were  little  hollow  pipes  containing  a 
very  fine  liquor  called  animal  spirits ;  that  these  spirits  were  the  carriers 
serving  us  in  our  traffic  upon  aU  occasions,  perpetually  hurrying  to  and  fio, 
Sonne  carrying  sensation  from  external  objects  to  tiie  mind,  and  others 
bringing  hsLck  motion  from  thence  to  the  limbs.  But  he  tells  us  the  nerves 
are  solid  capilaments,  having  neither  hoUowness  nor  liquor,  within  them, 
but  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  ether,  which  is  a  subtile  fluid,  extremely 
moveable  and  elastic,  intimately  pervading  aU  bodies  whatever,  even  the 
most  compact  and  solid.  That  the  nerves  lie  constantly  upon  the  stretch 
like  the  strings  of  a  harpsicord,  and  like  them  quiver  and  vibrate  upon  the 
slightest  touch  received  at  either  end,  which  vibrating  causes  similar 
viorations  in  the  circumambient  ether.  That  those  vibrations  of  ether, 
yrhich  he  calls  sensory  vibratiundes,  excite  perceptions  in  the  mind,  and  at 
the  same  time  agitate  the  ether  standing  round  the  muscular  fibres,  which 
agitation,  termed  by  him  motory  vibratiundes,  causes  those  fibres  to  vibrate 
and  propagate  their  motion  along  one  another  quite  to  the  fingers'  ends. 
That  the  sensory  vibratiundes,  like  waves  raised  in  a  pond  upon  throw- 
ing in  a  stone,  extend  to  distant  parts  out  of  view,  and  being  reverberated 
by  the  banks,  recoil  again  at  odier  times,  or  mixing  togeti^er  form  new 
vibratiundes,  thereby  furnishing  us  with  ideas  of  reflection. 

Thus  the  mind  remains  totally  inactive,  reduced  to  one  fumlty  alone,  for 
the  Will,  which  he  terms  expressly  a  certain  state  of  the  vibratiundes, 
bdongs  to  the  ether,  not  to  her :  she  sits  a  spectator  only,  and  not  an 
agent  of  all  we  perform ;  she  may  indeed  discern  what  is  doing,  but  has 
no  share  in  what  is  done  :  like  the  fly  upon  the  chariot  whed,  she  fandes 
herself  raising  a  cloud  of  dust,  but  contributes  nothing  towards  increasing 
it :  she  may  lay  mighty  schemes,  and  rejoice  m  the  execution,  but  in  reality 
does  nothii^T  herself ;  she  can  ndther  move  the  limbs  nor  call  ideas  to  beV 
reflexion,  the  whole  being  brought  to  pass  by  the  action  of  vibratiundes 
upon  one  another.  The  mind  in  this  case  resembles  a  man  who  thrusts  his 
hand  among  the  works  of  a  dock ;  he  may  fed  the  movements,  and,  by 
long  practice,  may  acquire  a  skill  in  distingmshing  the  hours,  and  knowing 
when  the  dock  will  strike ;  if  he  perceives  the  hour  of  dinner  approach, 
this  may  set  his  mouth  a  watering,  and  raise  an  appetite  of  hunger,  which 
he  thinks  influences  his  Will  to  s^ike,  and  thereby  gives  notice  to  the  cook 
that  it  is  time  to  take  up  dinner. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  the  late  Bishop  of  Clogher  goes  into  a  contrary 
extreme,  for  he  allows  us  ndther  ether,  nor  nerves,  nor  organs,  nor  limbs, 
nor  external  substances,  nor  space,  nor  distance.  He  does  not  deny  we 
have  perceptions  of  all  these  matters,  but  says,  we  have  no  conununion 
with  the  things  themselves,  nor  can  penetrate  into  them,  and  therefore  can 
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know  nothing  of  their  exist^ioe,  oar  knowledge  cxinsisting  wholly  of  per- 
ceptions existent  only  in  the  mind :  and  since  we  find  some  perceptions  to« 
tally  dissimilar  from  anything  in  tine  objects  exciting  them,  as  coloor, 
■oond,  pain,  and  pleasure,  how  can  we  assure  ourselves  the  rest  are  not  so 
likewise,  soch  as  magnitude,  solidity,  figure,  situation  and  motion?  There- 
lore,  for  aught  we  can  tell,  our  perceptions  may  arise  from  other  guiaed 
objects  than  these  whereto  we  attribute  them,  or  perhaps  may  aU  flow 
continually  from  one  and  the  same  source :  and  because  they  possibly  may, 
be  condudes,  by  an  inference  common  among  persons  of  lively  imagination » 
that  diey  certainly  do.  Thus  the  life  of  man  turns  out  a  mere  vision  and 
delusion.  We  dream  of  taking  long  joumies,  traversing  countries,  encom- 
passing the  globe,  but  really  never  stir  a  foot  from  home :  we  please  our- 
selves with  the  thought  of  traversing  among  an  infinite  variety  of  objects, 
whereas  in  good  truth  we  sit  in  perpetual  solitude,  having  nothing  but 
ourselves  to  converse  with.  For  Hiunpstead  Hill  you  stand  upon,  Harrow, 
London,  Bkdheath,  Banstead  Down,  you  see  from  thence,  are  not  those 
enormous  piles  and  masses  lying  miles  asunder  from  each  other,  as  you 
suppose,  but  only  perceptions  huddled  together  into  a  mathematical  point 
in  your  mind ;  nor  with  your  utmost  stretch  can  you  carry  your  eye  an  inch 
beyond  yourself. 

But  here  occurs  an  objection  from  the  regularity  of  perceptions  arising 
upon  the  application  of  proper  objects  to  excite  them,  which  seldom  frus- 
trate our  expectation.  When  my  fingers  are  cold,  upon  holding  them  to 
the  fire  I  shall  find  them  grow  warm :  if  then  I  have  neither  fingers  nor 
fire,  how  comes  it  that  I  fed  a  real  warmth  irom  an  imaginary  fire  ?  If  I 
have  neither  mouth  nor  meat,  how  comes  it  that  I  taste  the  savour  of 
visionary  roast  beef?  Oh!  says  the  right  reverend,  our  perceptions  are 
thrown  upon  us  by  an  invisible  intelligent  agent,  who  suppUes  them  in  such 
regular  order  that  they  may  seem  to  come  in  a  chain  of  causes  and  efiects. 
If  you  have  a  perception  oi  cold  in  your  fingers,  and  of  a  fire  in  the  room, 
this  ia  followed  by  a  perception  of  approaching  them  to  the  fire,  which 
again  is  followed  by  a  perception  of  warmth.  And  this  succession  of  per- 
ceptions often  extends  to  cQfierent  persons,  in  order  to  keep  up  our  inter- 
course with  one  another.  If  you  chance  to  perceive  yourself  thirsty,  there 
succeeds  a  perception  of  ringing  the  bell,  this  is  succeeded  by  a  perception 
in  your  servant  of  hearing  his  master  ring,  and  running  up-stairs  to  receive 
his  orders,  next  in  succession  comes  your  fancy  of  seeing  him  stand  in  the 
room,  upon  whidi,  though  you  have  neither  tongue  nor  voice,  you  fancy 
yourself  bidding  him  brmg  you  some  beer,  then  he  instantly  fancies  he 
runs  down  and  fetches  up  the  mug,  and  lastly,  your  fancy  of  quenching 
your  thirst  closes  the  whole  imaginary  scene. 

4.  Ihns  these  two  gentlemen  represent  the  mind  as  an  idle  insignificant 
thing,  never  acting  at  all,  but  always  gaping  and  staring  at  what  passes. 
Both  equally  divest  her  of  all  employment  whatsoever,  though  in  different 
ways :  one  by  finding  other  hands  to  complete  aU  her  business  for  her,  and 
so  leaving  her  no  work  to  do :  and  the  other  by  sweeping  away  her  whole 
stock  of  materials,  and  so  leaving  her  nothing  to  work  upon. 

But  though  they  seem  to  stand  directly  in  my  way,  I  have  so  little  spirit 
of  opposition  that  I  shall  not  endeavour  to  push  them  dbwn  if  I  can  any- 
how slip  by  them.  Wherefore  to  avoid  dispute,  I  shall  put  myself  upon 
the  country,  leaving  the  matter  in  issue  to  a  fur  trial  by  my  neighbours, 
upon  a  fiill  and  fair  examination  of  such  evidence  as  their  own  experience 
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shall  offer.     And  as  I  find  the  opinioni  above  cited  have  not  made  many 
convertB  among  mankind,  I  need  not  be  in  much  pain  for  the  verdict. 

In  the  mean  while  I  shall  venture  to  proceed  upon  these  Postulata : 
That  the  bodies  we  daily  see  and  handle,  actually  exist  in  as  great  variety 
of  magnitudes,  forms,  and  situations,  as  we  commonly  suppose,  and  our 
operations  upon  them  are  of  our  own  performance :  that  Westminster-hall 
is  bigger  thsin  a  nutshell,  and  the  moon  somewhat  higher  than  the  weather- 
cock: that  the  clothes  I  wear  are  not  the  same  thing  with  the  glass 
window  I  look  at ;  that  I  hold'  a  real  pen,  and  have  a  real  paper  before  me, 
that  my  hand  would  not  write  unless  I  moved  it,  that  the  thoughts  I  write 
down  are  the  products  of  my  own  labour  and  study,  and  that  the  ideas 
floating  in  my  brain  would  produce  nei&er  meditation  nor  outward  action, 
if  I  forbore  to  exert  myself.  All  who  are  wilhng  to  grant  me  thus  much, 
may  listen  as  long  as  they  find  me  to  their  liking ;  the  rest  may  turn  their 
heads  aside  as  from  one  who  builds  without  a  foundation. 

5.  Yet  upon  second  thoughts  1  wish  these  latter  would  cast  a  glance  or 
two  more  upon  me,  as  they  might  possiMy  find  something  turning  to  then: 
account.  For  who  knows  what  effect  the  characters  I  draw  upon  paper 
may  produce  upon  the  ether  within  them  }  The  rays  of  light  reflected 
from  thence,  striking  upon  their  eyes,  may  possibly  excite  sensory  vibra- 
tiuncles  affecting  their  minds  with  some  little  degree  of  pleasure ;  or  rolling 
round  their  better  shaped  understanding,  may  recoil  again  in  more  im- 
proved forms,  exhibiting  useful  measures  of  conduct,  and  at  the  same  time 
raising  motory  vibratiuncles  proper  for  carrying  the  same  into  practice. 
Or  on  the  other  system,  who  knows  what  a  train  of  imaginations  my  per- 
ception of  scribbling  may  drag  after  it  ?  When  we  reflect  how  ready  the 
mechanical  members  of  our  literary  commonwealth  are  to  entertain  ideas 
of  presenting  ever3rthing  they  can  get  to  the  public,  it  will  not  appear 
unl^Lely  that  some  printer  may  fancy  himself  printing  oS  the  fancies  I 
seem  to  write  down,  and  then  some  bookseDer  may  fancy  himself  spreading 
open  a  book  in  his  shop  window ;  the  next  in  succession  may  be  some  idle 
passenger,  who,  having  little  else  to  do,  may  fancy  himself  perusing  the 
pages ;  this  perchance  may  introduce  a  perception  of  somethmg  amusing, 
or  by  great  good  luck  of  some  useful  obs^ation,  whidi  may  possibly 
draw  after  it  a  perception  of  benefit  received  in  the  practice. 

If  I  can  light  upon  any  little  hint  which  may  do  real  service  to  some- 
body or  other,  I  care  not  through  what  diannels  it  is  conveyed :  whether 
by  die  ordinary  methods  of  persuasion,  iUustraticm  and  argumentation,  as 
commcmly  apprehended,  or  by  agitating  the  senforial  and  motorial  ether, 
or  by  beginning  a  succession  of  perceptions.  I  trouble  not  my  head  fur 
the  means,  so  they  prove  effectual  to  the  purpose  intended. 

Having  thus  slid  through  the  crowd  without  jostling  anybody,  which 
pleases  me  better  than  if  I  had  overthrown  half  a  dozen  opponents ;  and 
gotten  behind  them  into  my  former  track,  with  an  open  road  before  me,  I 
shall  even  jog  on  soberly  and  quietly  in  quest  of  whatever  I  can  find  de- 
serving notice. 

6.  But  notwithstanding  that  we  have  assumed  the  mind  an  efficient 
cause,  we  must  acknowledge  she  has  not  strength  enough  to  do  our  busi- 
ness alone  without  some  foreign  help.  Not  that  I  pretend  to  limit  the 
mind's  internal  efficacy,  or  to  determine  exactly  how  great  or  how  small  it 
may  be .  for  aught  I  know  she  may  have  force  sufficient  to  remove  moun- 
tains, ooold    he  i^ply  her  force  immediately  to  the  whole  width  of  their 
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bases ;  hot  this  is  not  her  case  with  req;>ect  to  the  limbs  employed  in  our 
service.  The  old  notion  of  the  mind's  existing  like  the  estate  of  a  copar- 
cener in  law  jargon  per  my  and  per  tout,  or  being  all  in  every  part 
tiurooghont  the  whole  homan  frame,  has  been  long  since  exploded :  we 
now  rest  convinced  that  the  mind  does  not  act  herself  upon  the  limbs,  but 
draws  them  to  and  fro  by  tendons,  muscles,  nerves,  and  fibres ;  which 
latter  our  anatomists  have  traced  to  the  brain,  where  they  find  thesn  grow 
smaller  and  smaller,  till  at  last  they  quite  lose  them  through  their  extreme 
minuteness :  and  though  we  cannot  thoroughly  agree  ifh&re  she  resides, 
yet  wherever  her  place  of  residence  be,  she  keeps  constantly  there  in  kingly 
state,  never  making  wanton  excursions  to  the  toes  or  fingers,  but  exercising 
her  executive  power  upon  them  by  the  ministry  of  those  imperceptible 
fibres. 

Now  there  needs  not  much  argument  to  show,  that  if  you  are  to  act 
upon  bodies  at  a  distance  by  some  string  or  odier  medium,  you  cannot 
exert  more  strength  upon  them  than  your  medium  will  bear :  consequently 
the  mind,  be  she  as  nu^ty  as  a  giant,  can  impart  no  more  of  her  might  to 
the  limbs  than  her  fibres  are  capable  of  conveying :  what  could  Gdiah  or 
Sampson  do  if  you  allowed  them  only  a  single  cobweb  to  work  with  ?  They 
would  not  have  power  to  stir  a  silver  thimble ;  for  if  they  went  to  push,  the 
string  would  bcnid,  if  to  pull,  it  would  break.  Yet  when  one  tossed  his 
weai^s  beam  and  the  other  carried  the  gates  of  Gaca,  they  performed  their 
prodigious  feats  by  tender  filaments  slighter  than  a  oobweb,  undiscemible 
with  a  m]Cfx>sco|>e. 

7.  To  solve  this  difficulty,  we  are  put  in  nynd  that  the  human  body  is  a 
most  admirably  contrived  machine,  and  by  machinery  a  small  power  may 
be  made  to  perfcnrm  the  works  of  a  greater :  and  we  are  shown  strings  of 
bladders  representing  the  nerves,  which  upon  blowing  into  them  will  shorten 
considerably  and  draw  after  them  whatever  hangs  to  the  end  of  the  string. 
But  let  us  consider  what  all  your  writers  upon  the  medumical  powers  agree 
iB,  that  no  machinery  whatever  can  lessen  the  momentum  necessary  for 
performing  any  work  required,  which  momentum  is  compounded  of  the 
strength  ^  the  power  and  the  velocity  wherewith  it  moves :  therefore,  if 
you  would  lessen  the  power  you  must  increase  the  velocity  in  proportion, 
to  make  the  product  of  both,  when  muHipHed  together,  equal,  llius,  a  man 
by  help  of  a  lever  may  raise  double  the  weight  he  could  lift  by  his  own 
strength,  but  then  that  end  of  the  lever  he  holds  must  move  double  the 
space  the  weight  prases  through  in  rising.  I  have  seen  a  curious  engine 
compounded  df  wheeb,  screws,  and  pulleys,  whereby  a  lady,  with  a  single 
hair  of  her  head,  might  raise  a  stone  of  two  hundred  weight :  the  hair  was 
fastened  to  a  wheel  something  like  the  flyer  of  a  jade,  and  in  raising  the 
weight  an  Inch,  the  wheel  turned  round  as  many  inches  as  there  would  have 
required  hairs  to  lift  up  the  stone  directly  without  any  engine  at  all. 

Let  us  now  reflect  on  the  greatness  cmT  our  works,  for  great  I  may  call 
them  compared  to  those  tinder  threads  we  have  to  work  with,  as  likewise 
how  suddenly  we  often  perform  them,  and  we  shall  scarce  find  time  to 
make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  our  strength  by  an  increase  of  our  velocity. 
I  remember  when  I  attended  a  course  of  experiments  at  the  vottversity,  we 
were  told  a  man's  greatest  strength  lay  in  the  muscles  of  his  hams,  and  in 
order  to  try  their  force,  an  iron  ring  was  screwed  into  the  floor  having  a 
pretty  strong  cord  tied  to  it ;  this  one  of  the  company  wound  round  his 
waist,  then  standing  just  over  the  ring  and  raising  up  his  body,  broke  the 
cord  asunder  by  mam  strength.     At  the  same  time  our  professor  told  us 
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that  if  a  machine  were  contrived  to  move  hy  weights,  and  act  with  the  foro6 
exerted  by  all  the  muscles  of  a  man  of  ordinary  size  when  he  jmnps  from 
the  ground,  it  would  require  a  weight  of  I  think  thirty  thousand  pounds. 
Now  suppose  a  person  sees  a  huge  stone  rolling  directly  towards  him,  which 
he  did  not  observe  till  it  was  just  ready  to  strike  him,  how  nimbly  will  he 
jump  out  of  the  way !  But  if  the  mind  performed  this  leap  by  an  inflation 
of  bladders  with  her  nitro-aerious  breath,  she  must  either  give  so  strong  a 
puff  as  would  burst  their  flimsy  coats  into  atoms  like  an  explosion  of  gun- 
powder, or  if  she  breathed  in  such  gentle  manner  as  not  to  hurt  them,  she 
would  want  time  for  the  length  of  her  puff:  for  the  Current  of  her  breath 
must  run  at  least  the  space  of  a  mile  to  throw  up  the  whole  body  an  inch» 
which  cannot  be  conceived  possible  in  so  little  an  instant  of  time  as  between 
the  discernment  of  the  danger  and  springing  up  of  the  feet  from  the  ground. 

8.  Wherefore  it  seems  more  than  probable  the  mind  has  always  some 
good  friend  at  hand  ready  to  assist  her  weakness,  and  the  main  of  that 
strength  she  exerts  upon  the  limbs  comes  from  some  other  quarter  than 
her  own  store-house.  Whether  this  help  flows  from  the  animal  spirits, 
ether,  or  that  unknown  pressure  causing  gravitation  and  cohesion,  or  what 
else  you  please,  it  is  no  matter ;  but  that  there  is  another  force  within  us 
besides  our  own,  capable  of  acting  upon  the  muscles,  we  may  be  convinced 
by  convulsive  motions,  wherein  the  mind  has  no  concern,  nor  voUtion  any 
share,  yet  they  sometimes  imitate,  and  generally  exceed  the  vigour  of  our 
voluntary  actions.  Perhaps  there  lies  a  mighty  weight  of  some  subtile  fluid 
thrown  from  our  animal  circulation,  and  bearing  constantly  against  the 
orifices  of  our  nerves,  but  prevented  from  entering  by  certain  little  sliding 
valves  kindly  provided  by  nature  for  our  use  :  the  mind  then  has  nothing 
more  to  do  than  draw  aside  the  valves,  and  in  rushes  the  torrent.  The 
mind  in  this  case  works  like  the  miller  of  an  overshot  mill — he  has  shoots 
lying  over  every  one  of  his  wheels,  stopped  by  fla^-boards  at  their  upper 
ends,  against  which  the  water  Ues  bearing  always  ready  to  drive  the  wheels 
whenever  it  can  find  a  passage  :  so  the  miller,  by  drawing  a  Uttle  board, 
which  any  child  might  pull  up  with  a  finger,  turns  the  stream  upon  this 
whed  or  that  as  he  pleases,  and  twirb  round  a  massive  stone  which  he 
could  not  stir  with  both  his  arms.  But  as  comparisons  seldom  go  on  aU 
four,  the  mill  and  the  human  machine  differ  in  one  respect :  the  miller,  when 
he  takes  up  his  flashes,  lays  them  it  may  be  on  the  bank,  goes  whistling 
into  his  nuU,  and  thinks  no  more  till  his  grist  is  ground,  for  the  water  will 
work  on  for  ever  unless  he  shuts  it  out  again  :  but  the  valves  used  by  the 
mind  fall  back  again  of  themselves  when  the  mind  withdraws  her  activity. 
Therefore,  if  you  would  point  with  your  hand  at  some  object  for  any  time, 
you  must  continue  to  exert  yourself  aU  the  while :  for  the  moment  the  mind 
forbears  her  volition,  the  valves  dose,  the  stream  ceases  to  flo\7  upon  the 
brachial  mnsdes,  and  the  arm,  no  longer  supported,  falls  to  your  side. 
Then  again  the  likeness  returns  upon  disorders  in  each :  for  should  an  eel 
wriggle  under  any  of  the  flash-boards,  this  might  give  the  water  a  passage 
without  any  act  of  the  miller :  or  should  some  flood  buoy  them  quite  out  of 
their  places,  and  pour  down  a  larger  stream  than  usual,  the  wheeLs  might 
turn  with  more  vicdence  than  the  miller  could  throw  upon  them  at  other 
times.  So  some  foulness  of  our  juices  may  work  under  the  valves,  keeping 
them  open  whether  we  will  or  no :  or  the  boiling  of  a  fever  may  stretch  them 
bejTond  their  natural  width,  and  produce  convulsions  stronger  than  anything 
the  mind  can  effect  by  her  voUtlon. 

Nevertheless,  as  we  ascribe  the  grinding  of  our  com  to  an  act  of  the 
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kniller,  because  he  sets  the  mill  at  work  when  and  in  what  manner  he  pleases ; 
we  may  with  equal  justice  ascribe  our  actions  to  the  performance  of  the  mind, 
because  it  depends  entirelj  upon  her  of  what  kind  they  shall  be.  If  we 
conader  ^em  as  acts  of  the  mind,  they  extend  no  further  than  to  drawing 
back  the  Talves,  whereof  she  remains  the  sole  efficient  cause :  if  as  acts  of 
the  man,  we  may  still  deem  her  an  efficient  cause,  because  the  other  powers 
co-operating  stand  always  ready  in  waiting  for  her  direction,  and  whatever 
hi^ipens  afterwards  follows  necessarily  in  the  nerves,  muscles,  or  limbs,  in 
consequence  of  the  motion  by  her  first  begun. 


CHAP.  IV. 


IDEAL  CAUSES. 


Undbk  the  class  of  ideal  causes  I  comprehend  all  those  notices  of  our 
senses  and  judgments  of  our  understanding,  which  direct  us  from  time  to 
time  in  every  step  of  our  proceedings :  which  is  giving  a  larger  compass 
than  I  believe  Flato  allowed  them,  for  he  understood  by  an  ideal  cause  only 
that  plan  or  design  of  any  work  laid  in  our  own  thought  before  we  go  about 
it.  Thus  when  a  painter  draws  a  picture,  whether  from  some  origimd  or  by 
his  own  femcy,  he  takes  hb  idea  duer  from  the  original  standing  before  him 
or  from  some  archetype  of  his  own  invention.  But  besides  this  archetype,  I 
conceive  other  ideal  causes  necessary  to  finish  the  picture :  our  painter  roust 
have  an  idea  of  his  canvass,  his  pallet,  his  brushes,  his  colours,  he  must 
know  where  they  lie,  what  they  will  do,  and  how  to  handle  them ;  and  roust 
receive  fresh  information  continually  from  his  eyes,  his  hands,  and  his  re- 
flection, or  he  will  make  but  bungling  work.  Nor  is  this  archetype  wanting 
except  only  for  works  of  design  and  contrivance :  whether  Plato  received  au 
ideal  cause  for  all  our  common  actions  I  know  not,  but  this  nobody  will  deny 
me,  that  we  cannot  proceed  yi  the  least  of  them  without  repeated  directions 
from  our  senses  or  reflection.  We  can  neither  walk,  nor  write,  nor  cut  our 
victuals,  without  using  our  eyes,  our  feeling,  and  applying  some  little  degree 
of  attention.  Whatever  we  go  about,  we  must  have  some  notion  of  the 
thing  we  mean  to  do,  and  of  Uie  means  or  motions  proper  to  perform  it. 

2.  Yet  if  we  consider  carefully  how  small  a  part  of  our  actions  is  properly 
our  own,  there  will  appear  something  very  mysterious  and  unaccountable 
in  them  :  for  we  shall  find  that,  strictly  speaking,  we  have  no  idea  of  any 
one  thing  we  do,  nor  of  the  manner  how  we  do  it.  I  have  shown  in  my 
last  chapter  that  we  do  not  move  our  limbs  ourselves,  and  have  supposed 
certain  valves  which  open  to  let  in  the  stream  that  moves  them :  I  do  not 
warrant  this  for  a  right  account  of  the  matter,  having  given  it  for  want  of 
a  better,  and  until  a  better  shall  be  given  I  may  find  excuse  for  continuing 
to  use  this.  In  a  former  place,  upon  the  subject  of  voluntary  reflection,  I 
have  supposed  certain  channels,  by  stopping  some  of  which,  we  can  turn  the 
current  of  our  imagination  into  any  course  we  like  best :  perhaps  nature  may 
have  furnished  us  with  valves  too  here,  to  serve  us  for  stoppers.  How  little 
^are  then  of  our  mightiest  performances  can  we  justly  claim  to  ourselves  ? 
Our  own  proper  action,  the  action  of  our  mind,  extends  no  further  than  to 
opening  the  valves,  nor  perhaps  so  far  neither ;  for  she  may  have  little 
imperceptible  fibres  to  puU  them  by.     Yet  she  neither  sees  nor  feels  either 
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valve  or  fibre,  nor  has  any  notion  or  perception  of  them;  she  knows  not 

how  many  they  be,  where  they  lie,  nor  to  what  they  fasten. 

If  the  master  of  a  large  fiainily  had  his  study  hung  round  with  bells,  one 
reaching  to  the  dressing-room,  another  to  the  nursery,  another  to  the  kitchen, 
another  to  the  stable,  and  so  to  each  of  his  offices :  when  he  went  to  use 
them,  besides  his  knowledge  of  the  person  he  would  call,  he  must  know  the 
proper  bell,  in  what  quarter  of  the  room  it  hangs ;  common  sense  must  direct 
him  that  he  is  to  stretch  out  his  hand  to  the  handle  and  pull  downwards 
rather  than  lift  up,  and  his  eye  must  guide  the  motion  of  his  hand  in  taking 
hold ;  for  were  the  bells  newly  put  up,  and  he  not  instructed  in  their  several 
uses,  or  were  he  left  quite  in  the  dark,  he  might  pitch  upon  the  wrong  as 
well  as  the  right,  and  fetch  up  the  cook  when  he  desired  to  see  my  lady,  or 
wanted  to  speak  with  the  coachman. 

In  like  fashion,  the  closet  of  our  mind  is  hung  round  with  multitudes  of 
strings  reaching  to  the  eyes,  the  mouth,  the  hands,  the  feet,  and  every 
member  of  our  body ;  we  know  not  their  number,  their  situation,  nor  the 
member  to  whidi  they  respectively  belong ;  we  know  not  which  lies  on  the 
right  side  or  the  left,  in  the  ceiling  or  the  floor,  before  or  behind ;  nor  the 
manner  in  which  we  must  proceed  to  work,  whether  by  pushing  or  pdling, 
by  lifting  up  or  weighing  down,  by  screwing,  turning,  or  driving  as  with  the 
stroke  c?  a  hammer.  Yet  have  we  all  our  limbs  perfectly  at  command,  we 
put  them  upon  services,  which  they  do  not  ftul  to  execute  according  to  our 
expectations,  and  all  this  without  knowing  what  we  do  to  compass  our  inten- 
tions. We  feel  a  desire  of  helping  ourselves  with  victuals,  and  strait  our  arm 
stretches  out  towards  the  dish ;  we  want  to  be  on  the  other  side  the  room, 
and  instantly  our  foot  steps  forward  to  convey  us.  Whence  then  have  we 
this  surprising  dexterity  in  a  state  of  utter  darkdess  ?  How  do  we  escape 
perpetually  making  egregious  blunders  ?  How  comes  it  that  we  never  pull 
the  wrong  string,  since  we  cannot  discern  or  distinguish  them  from  one 
another  ?  How  comes  it  that  we  never  kick  about  with  our  legs  when  we 
would  handle  with  our  arms,  that  we  do  not  toss  up  our  nose  instead  of 
turning  our  eyes,  that  we  do  not  loll  out  our  tongue  when  we  go  to  chew 
our  meat  ?  To  such  questions  as  these  I  can  give  no  other  answer  than  by 
an  exclamation.  How  wonderful  are  the  works  of  nature !  how  admirable 
her  contrivance  in  all  parts  of  this  our  human  machine !  exceeding  the  ^ill 
of  man  to  find  out,  the  utmost  stretch  of  our  understanding  to  comprehend ! 

3.  But  here,  periiaps.  Dr.  Hartley,  if  he  be  not  gone  out  of  hearing, 
may  give  me  a  hip,  and  call  out.  Prithee,  friend,  do  not  think  to  slip  so 
easily  by  me ;  I  must  stop  you  with  a  remark  or  two  upon  your  last  oWr- 
vation.  You  say  the  mind  draws  her  valves  without  any  discernment  of 
what  she  does,  therefore  their  opening  is  not  owing  to  discernment,  since  it 
may  be  effected  without  any :  but  you  require  an  ideal  cause  for  every 
action  of  the  mind,  therefore  must  not  we  conclude  that  this  motion  of  the 
valves  is  not  an  act  of  the  mind  but  of  some  corporeal  agent  which  can  act 
by  impulse  without  any  idea  at  aU  ?  You  admit  that  those  discernments 
we  have  are  not  of  the  action  nor  of  the  instrument  primarily  employed, 
but  of  some  remote  consequence  worked  thereby.  You  have  an  idea  of 
speaking,  but  none  of  tiie  measures  you  must  take  to  perform  it :  therefore 
you  have  not  an  adequate  ideal  cause,  because  your  idea  does  not  take  in 
the  valves  opening  to  the  musdes  of  your  mouth  and  tongue,  which  valrea 
YOU  must  nevertheless  draw  up  before  you  can  bring  out  your  words. 
May  not  we  then  presume  that  discernment  is  not  the  cause  but  concomi- 
tant of  action,  or  co-effect  of  the  saole  cause,  given  us  for  our  entertainment 
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nHher  than  use  in  directing  oar  conduct ;  and  we  are  led  only  to  esteem  it 
the  cause  of  our  motions  by  seeing  it  constandy  precede  them  ?  just  as  we 
say  the  swallows  bring  us  summer  because  tiiey  come  always  before  it ;  not 
^at  they  have  any  hand  in  lengthening  our  days,  ripening  our  com,  or 
producing  other  effects  of  summer. 

You  may  remember  I  hare  told  you  of  a  Cierman  of  great  repute  among 
our  brethren  of  the  faculty,  who  asserts  that  all  our  automatic  motions, 
that  is,  our  motions  purely  mechanical,  such  as  die  circulation  of  the  blood 
and  other  juices,  were  originally  voluntary :  so  that  the  diild  before  birth 
works  out  diat  whole  plan  of  animal  economy  which  is  to  support  and  serve 
him  daring  his  state  of  manhood,  by  his  own  industry  during  his  state  of 
gestation.  If  you  will  not  believe  this  outiandish  man,  believe  your  own 
senses.  Your  breath  comes  and  goes  of  its  own  accord  when  you  do  not 
think  of  it ;  when  you  do,  it  seems  your  own  act :  for  upon  the  lungs 
being  full  you  perceive  them  uneasy,  which  puts  you  upon  puffing  out  their 
contents ;  upon  their  beconnng  empty  you  feel  a  want  of  fresh  air,  which 
urges  you  to  draw  in  a  supply.  In  sound  sleep,  fainting,  or  extacy,  the 
lungs  continue  their  play,  which  you  must  allow  they  do  mechanicaUy  at  a 
time  when  the  mind  remains  wholly  senseless  and  inactive  :  while  awake 
and  well,  your  lungs  make  their  strokes  at  regular  and  equal  intervals  if 
you  let  them  alone,  yet  you  may  lengthen,  shorten,  accelerate,  or  retard 
their  motions  as  often  as  you  please  to  interfere.  To  read  the  long  periods 
of  Demosthenes  or  Cicero,  you  must  stretch  tiiem  far  beyond  their  natural 
length :  to  make  your  stops  rightly,  to  lay  your  accents  or  emphasis  pro- 
perly, you  must  break,  increase  or  abate  of  their  violence,  from  time  to 
time,  as  occasion  ahaU  require.  All  this  the  young  school-boy  must  learn 
to  do  with  laborious  application  of  mind ;  but  you,  who  have  been  long 
inured  to  liie  work,  I  suppose  perform  it  so  easily  that,  upon  having  at- 
tended closely  to  the  sense  of  your  author  for  a  while,  you  cannot  after- 
wards resolve  with  yourself  whether  it  were  your  own  particular  volition  or 
some  mechanical  power  that  accommodated  the  length  of  your  breath  to  the 
length  of  your  sentences,  and  the  checks,  the  strength,  and  softness  of  that, 
to  your  various  modulations  of  voice. 

Since  then  we  find  our  automatic  and  voluntary  actions  so  similar  as  that 
we  cannot  well  distinguish  them  asunder ;  since  what  was  once  voluntary 
becomes  afterwards  automatic,  and  what  we  sometimes  acknowledge  me- 
chanical appears  at  others  an  effect  of  design :  may  not  we  fairly  conclude 
them  both  of  the  same  kind,  effected  alike  by  the  mutual  action  of  vibrati- 
uncles,  and  that  our  discernment  is  not  a  direction  to  us  what  we  shall  do, 
but  a  foresight  only  of  what  will  be  done  ?  For  what  needs  volition  to 
produce  an  event  that  may  as  well  come  to  pass  without  it  ?  The  region 
of  our  active  ether  extends  much  wider  than  the  prospect  of  the  mind,  so 
that  she  sees  a  part  only  and  not  the  whole  of  what  passes  there:  the  tides, 
which  lie  near  enough  to  excite  perception  in  the  foetus,  may  remove 
further  off  upon  the  growth  of  the  body ;  and  tiiose  which  ordinarily  roll  a 
little  beyond  our  ken,  may  be  brought  vrithin  distance  by  attention.  In 
both  cases  the  vibratiundes,  whether  near  or  remote,  hold  on  their  course 
after  the  same  manner :  tbe  only  difference  is  this,  in  one  case  we  discern 
them,  or  as  you  call  it,  the  ideas  they  exhibit,  in  the  other  we  do  not. 
When  we  see  what  is  doing  preparato^  to  action,  we  judge  it  voluntary ; 
when  we  know  nodiing  of  the  matter,  we  account  it  automatic. 

4.  Now  against  thu  second  attack  I  shall  make  the  same  defence  as  I 
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did  upon  the  foimer,  namely,  by  an  appeal  to  my  neighbours,  desiring 
them  to  determine  the  matter  between  us :  and  that  they  may  have  some 
particular  case  to  judge  upon,  I  shall  ofier  them  a  feigned  issue  in  imitation 
of  those  directed  out  of  the  court  of  chancery.  Suppose  the  mind  of  a 
man  separated  from  his  body  without  any  of  those  diseases,  accidents,  or 
disorders  in  the  latter,  which  ordinarily  bring  on  our  dissolution  :  let  ^e 
limbs,  the  muscles,  the  fibres,  the  juices,  the  ether,  if  any  such  there  be, 
remain  in  the  same  state  as  before :  how  would  this  body  behave  aft^  the 
separation  ?  I  in  my  declaration  must  aver  that  though  the  pulse  might 
continue  to  beat,  the  animal  secretions  be  carried  on,  and  the  lungs  to  play, 
it  would  do  nothing  further :  its  palate  in  some  few  hours  might  come 
into  that  state  whi(£  affects  us  with  hunger ;  but  having  no  sensation,  it 
would  not  call  for  dinner,  walk  down  stairs,  sit  at  table,  help  itself  to 
'^  victuals,  nor  converse  with  the  company.  The  Doctor  in  his  plea,  to  be 
consistent  with  himself,  must  insist  diat  it  would  perform  all  this  and 
everything  else  one  might  expect  from  a  reasonable  creature:  and  thus  the 
point  is  brought  to  an  issue. 

Or  if  the  court  should  think  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  take  cognizance 
of  a  fictitious  case  which  never  actually  happens,  I  shall  present  them  with 
one  that  may  have  fallen  under  their  own  observation.  Have  they  never 
seen  a  careless  nurs^  sitting  by  candle-light  with  a  young  baby  in  her 
arms,  gabbling  among  her  gossips,  without  attention  to  her  charge  ?  The 
child  stretches  out  its  hand  to  play  with  the  candle,  and  upon  touching  the 
flame  instantly  snatches  it  away,  crying  and  squalling  as  if  its  little  heart 
would  break.  Here  then  was  a  volition,  that  is  in  the  Doctor's  language, 
a  certain  state  of  the  sensory  vibratiundes,  proper  to  agitate  such  motory 
as  would  have  continued  the  motion  of  tiie  hand  until  the  fingers  had 
grasped  the  snuff.  YHiat  then  breaks  off  this  motion  and  turns  it  to  a 
contrary  ?  is  it  solely  the  action  of  the  flame,  in  putting  the  tide  of  vibrati- 
uncles  into  a  new  course  ?  or  is  it  the  smart  felt  by  the  child,  which  in- 
fluences it  to  exert  its  activity  in  a  different  manner  ?  But  die  discern- 
ment of  pain  belongs  confessedly  to  the  mind  alone :  how  different  notions 
soever  we  may  have  of  colour,  magnitude,  distance,  aU  who  have  seriously 
thought  upon  the  matter  unanimously  agree  to  place  the  sensation  of  pain 
in  the  mind  itself,  not  in  any  objects,  organs,  or  fluids,  contributing  to 
excite  it.  This  then  is  the  question  waiting  for  a  determination;  and  if 
there  should  be  hands  holden  up  on  both  sides,  I  shall  demand  a  division. 
As  many  as  are  of  opinion  that  the  soulless  body  above  mentioned  would 
neither  eat  nor  drink  nor  talk  like  other  folks ;  or  that  the  child,  were  it  not 
for  the  sense  of  pain,  would  still  go  on  to  play  with  the  candle  after  its 
fingers  were  burnt,  come  along  wiSi  me :  as  many  as  are  of  the  contrary, 
turn  back  again  after  the  Doctor. 

For  I  think  we  may  go  each  his  several  way  without  being  solicitous  for 
the  succ^s  of  our  cause,  as  we  need  not  alter  our  measures  according  to 
the  verdict  He  well  knows  how  strong  the  tide  of  vibratiundes  runs 
which  sets  the  fingers  a  scribbling,  and  that  it  would  be  labour  lost  to  en- 
deavour at  stopping  them;  and  indeed  why  should  he  desire  to  do  so 
unless  he  sees  them  running  into  dangerous  currents?  Nor  can  I  find 
reason  for  pursuing  a  different  plan  upon  either  prindple :  my  design 
drives  at  bringing  men  better  acquainted  with  their  mind  and  that  inner 
part  of  thdr  constitution  wherewiUi  it  has  immediate  intercourse,  in  hopes 
they  may  strike  out  some  light  therefrom,  which  may  direct  them  to  the 
better  management  of  their  faculties.    If  I  shall  be  to  happy  as  to  succeed 
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in  any  single  instance  of  an  addition  to  their  stock  of  useful  knowledge,  it 
is  all  one  whether  this  improves  their  judgment  and  puts  them  upon  link- 
ing or  acting  for  themselves,  or  whether  it  agitates  their  ether  into 
salutary  vibratiundes  which  shall  do  their  business  for  them  whether  they 
will  or  no.  I  shall  find  my  intention  equally  answered  in  both  cases,  and 
the  service  I  may  do  will  rise  to  the  same  amount  in  the  upshot. 

5.  Upon  a  review  of  this  whole  chapter,  without  entering  into  a  nice 
disquisition  of  what  motions  are  of  our  own  operation  and  what  purely 
mechanical,  we  may  justly  conclude  that  in  all  voluntary  actions  the  mind 
must  have  a  discernment,  if  not  of  the  very  act  she  performs,  yet  of  some 
bodily  motion  or  other  distant  consequmce  effected  thereby  :  and  for  the 
most  part  we  take  continual  direction  from  our  senses,  our  judgment,  and 
our  experience,  shaping  the  manner  of  our  proceedings  according  to  the 
.notices  they  afibrd  us:  which  justifies  me  in  ranking  ideas  among  die 
causes  of  action. 

But  as  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  please  everybody,  many  people  perhaps  will 
chide  me  for  staying  so  long  to  talk  with  the  Doctor.  What  a  pother  do 
you  make,  say  they,  about  nothing !  What  a  deal  of  pains  to  convince  us 
the  sun  shines  at  noon-day!  Every  diild  sees  that  we  cannot  move 
without  the  direction  of  our  senses.  Common  sense  and  common  expe- 
rience inform  us  that  we  never  discourse  without  a  notion  of  conveying  our 
thoughts  to  one  another ;  that  we  never  do  anything  without  having  an 
idea  of  something  we  woiQd  be  at. 

In  excuse  to  £is  rebuke,  I  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  we  do  not  alwa}^* 
advert  to  what  we  perfectly  know,  and  in  reasoning  upon  abstruse  matters 
often  mistake,  for  want  of  reflection  upcm  things  we  are  extremely  well 
acquainted  with.  Therefore  they  may  look  upon  me,  not  as  unveiling  a 
secret  unknown  to  them  before,  but  as  pointing  out  an  observation  tiiey 
cannot  £ul  of  making  themselves  upon  sudi  notice ;  and  desiring  them  to 
bear  in  mind  as  an  axiom  to  be  employed  upon  further  occasioD,  That  we 
have  ideal  causes  of  our  proceedings,  and  shape  our  actions  from  time  to 
time  according  to  the  models  by  them  exhibited.  Besides,  they  may 
please  to  remember  I  told  them  in  my  introduction,  that  my  architecture 
partakes  of  the  military  kind :  I  must  provide  against  attacks  as  wdl  as  for 
commodious  habitation.  And  by  another  fig^ure  I  compared  the  land  of 
metaphysics  to  a  wildemess  abounding  in  by-paths  and  intricate  mazes : 
while  we  travel  the  plain  road  of  common  sense,  we  shaD  meet  with  pro- 
found speculatists  who  will  every  j^ow  and  then  be  drawing  some  of  the 
company  aside  into  the  wood :  tiierefore  it  behoves  us  to  get  acquainted 
with  all  the  turnings  and  windings  beforehand,  that  we  may  know  where 
to  look  for  our  lost  sheep  and  how  to  bring  them  back  again.  In  the  mean 
while,  those  who  were  n6t  inveigled,  may  sit  down  upon  the  turf  until  they 
see  us  come  out  of  the  bushes  again,  and  their  good  nature  no  doubt  will 
pardon  an  excursion  that  was  needless  to  them  but  necessary  for  their 
fellow-travellers.  Such  necessities  may  possibly  occur  more  than  once:  we 
may  be  put  to  prove  that  snow  is  white,  that  we  know  our  own  houses,  or 
remember  anytiiing  happening  to  us  yesterday :  and  upon  these  occasions 
we  must  take  the  method  we  have  done  already  of  submitting  ourselves  to 
a  trial  by  jury.  There  is  no  more  received  rule  in  logic  than  this.  Against 
persons  denying  principles  there  is  no  argumentation :  when  we  have  to 
deal  with  an  adversary  of  this  cast,  all  pleadings  are  vain ;  we  must  pro- 
ceed directly  to  an  issue,  appealing  to  common  sense  and  experience  for 
the  truth  of  our  principle,  after  stripping  it  of  all  that  sophism  and  equivo* 
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cation  wherewith  it  has  been  artfully  overclouded,  and  reducing  the  queatioa 
in  dispute  to  a  naked  fsucX  or  single  proposition  which  anybody  can  judge 
of  and  understand. 


CHAP.    V. 

MOTIVES. 


Haying  in  my  list  of  causes  assigned  a  particular  dass  to  the  final,  I 
shall  treat  of  them  distinctly,  thon^  in  radity  they  are  a  species  of  tiie 
ideal,  aa  the  latter  are  of  our  ideas  in  general.  For  many  ideas  pass  in 
review  before  us  which  have  no  share  at  all  in  our  actions:  and  many 
serve  us  for  a  g^dance  in  our  conduct  which  yet  did  not  prompt  us  to  pur- 
sue it.  While  we  stand  talking  at  a  window,  passengers  may  go  by  vrith- 
out  drawing  our  attention;  we  see  them  move  along,  but  do  nothing 
different  nor  in  a  difierent  manner  from  what  we  should  have  done  had 
they  not  appeared;  the  sight  of  our  companion  and  our  knowledge  of 
language  direct  us  which  way  to  turn  our  head  and  how  to  ei^press  our- 
selves :  these  ideas  perhaps  we  had  before  we  entered  upon  our  discourse, 
which  we  do  not  begin  till  another  idea  arises,  probably  of  entertainment 
or  of  giving  or  receiving  some  infiormation.  When  a  man  walks,  he  may 
see  bushes  growing  by  the  way  side,  cows  grazing  in  the  field,  birds  flying 
in  the  air,  without  regarding  or  making  any  use  of  the  notices  they  ofkr : 
these  then  are  part  ai  his  ideas,  but  not  ideal  causes,  which  are  the  shape 
gI  his  path  and  several  marks  whereby  he  knows  his  way ;  yet  neither  are 
these  tiie  final  cause,  but  health,  exercise,  diversion,  business,  or  some 
other  end,  he  proposes  to  himself  in  walking. 

This  final  cause  we  commonly  style  the  Motive,  by  a  meti^dior  taken 
from  mechanical  engines  which  cannot  play  without  some  vpting  or  other 
mover  to  set  them  at  work :  and  because  we  find  action  usually  foUowa 
upon  the  suggestion  of  proper  motives,  therefore  we  conceive  them  moving 
the  mind  to  exert  herself.  Thus,  by  a  light  figure,  we  hear  her  frequently 
compared  to  a  balance,  and  the  motives  to  wei^ts  hanging  in  either  scale. 
But  if  we  will  apply  this  comparison  to  the  mind,  I  think  it  suits  her  better 
in  the  exercises  of  her  understanding  than  in  her  volitions ;  for  it  is  the 
judgment  poises  the  motives  in  its  scale  to  try  which  of  them  prep(Miderate, 
nor  does  volition  ensue  until  the  weighti)e  determined. 

Some  there  are  who  will  not  allow  tne  mind  to  act  iqxm  motives  at  all» 
or  at  least  assign  her  a  limited  power  which  tke  exercises  sometimes  of 
acting  against  or  without  them,  or  of  giving  than  a  weight  which  does  not 
naturally  belong  to  them ;  they  say,  £e  plays  tridcs  with  her  balance,  like 
^  JQggluig  sho^eeper  wIm)  slides  hk  little  finger  slily  along  one  side  of  the 
b«un,  and  by  pressing  upon  it,  makes  twelve  ounces  of  plums  draw  up  a 
pound  of  lead.  It  must  be  owned,  to  our  shame,  that  we  too  ficequently 
practise  these  scurvy  tricks  to  cheat  those  who  have  dealings  with  us,  and 
what  is  more  fotal,  to  cheat  ourselves  into  error  and  mischief:  but  I  hope 
to  make  it  appear  in  due  time  that  this  is  done,  not  by  a  free  will  of 
indifiference  overpowering  the  force  of  our  motivea,  but  by  privately  slipping 
in  or  stealing  out  the  weights  in  either  scale,  which  we  often  get  a  habit  (^ 
doing  so  covertly  that  we  are  not  aware  of  the  fraud  ourselves. 

2.  Now  how  shall  we  manage  to  steer  safely  between  two  opposite  ex 
tremes  ?    The  doctors  Hartley  and  Berkeley  would  not  allow  the  mind  an 
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efficient  cause  of  her  own  actions :  the  maintainers  of  indifference  make 
her  not  only  the  efficient  caose  of  her  actions  but  of  their  causes  too,  for 
they  will  have  it  that  her  activity  supplies  the  jdace  of  final  causes,  or  gives 
force  to  motives. 

I  shall  remark,  in  the  first  place,  Aat  they  distinguish  between  acting 
and  choosing,  to  which  latter  only  they  ascribe  the  privilege  fji  indifference. 
Whether  such  distinction  has  any  foundation  in  nature  I  have  already  sug- 
gested some  reasons  to  question,  and  may  canvass  the  point  more  thoroughly 
hereafter  when  a  proper  occasion  shall  ofier.  But  since  they  admit  we  never 
proceed  to  action  without  motives,  that  our  choice  sometimes  arises  from 
the  decision  of  our  judgment  without  our  interposition,  and  that  motives 
oflen  operate  so  forcibly  we  cannot  resist  them :  this  is  going  a  great  way, 
and  it  will  be  but  one  tittle  step  further  to  show  that  acting  upon  our  ideas 
is  acting  as  wdl  as  upon  our  limbs  :  which  will  entitle  us  to  inquire  upon 
the  subject  of  those  choices  we  make  in  consequence  c4  something  done  by 
ourselves,  whether  some  motive  does  not  influence  us  in  everything  we  do 
towards  bringing  on  the  determination. 

In  the  next  place,  I  would  beg  leave  to  ask  them,  how  they  become  so 
well  acquainted  with  their  own  actions  beforehand  as  to  lay  schemes  and 
plans  for  their  future  conduct,  and  depend  upon  their  adherence  thereto  ?  I 
suppose  tiicy  do  not  pretend  to  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  without  that,  J 
do  not  see  how  we  can  know  any  future  event,  otherwise  than  by  our  know 
ledge  of  the  causes :  fbr  an  event,  independent  on  antecedent  causes,  must 
remain  absolutely  contingent  until  it  comes  to  pass.  Yet  do  they  lay  claim 
to  commendation  for  thenr  steadiness  in  adhenng  to  their  plan  :  the  mind 
then  must  remain  indifferent  during  the  whole  time  of  such  adherence,  else 
they  would  forfeit  their  daim  which  they  rest  solely  upon  the  right  exercise 
of  this  privilege.  For  did  not  the  mind  retain  her  freewill  of  indifference 
either  to  keep  or  to  break  a  resolution  already  taken,  how  much  soever  we 
might  applaud  them  for  resolving,  we  could  owe  them  no  applause  for 
performing. 

Then  as  to  tiieir  resting  the  merit  of  actions  solely  upon  the  due  use  of 
this  freedom  of  indifference,  without  which,  say  they,  we  shaU  have  no  room 
to  praise  or  blame,  to  reward  or  punish :  have  patience,  and  perhaps  in  the 
sequel  of  these  inquiries  we  may  find  other  sources  of  distributive  justice 
besides  this  privilege.  What  if  we  should  discover  approbation  and  censure 
so  little  inconsistent  with  the  efficacy  of  motives  that  tiiey  act  themselves  as 
such,  and  become  due  solely  fbr  the  influence  they  are  likely  to  have  upon 
our  behaviour  ? 

But  as  I  find  the  work  of  improving  my  own  knowledge  much  more 
agreeable  to  my  taste  than  that  of  battling  the  opinions  of  others,  I  shall 
leave  my  antagoiusts  in  possession  of  their  indifference  for  the  present,  if 
they  stiD  think  fit  to  daun  it  after  all  the  evidence  produced  against  their 
title  by  Mr.  Locke ;  and  shall  proceed  in  my  consideration  of  final  causes, 
in  hopes  thereby  to  kill  two  binls  with  one  stone.  For  while  in  pursuit  ot 
my  journey,  minding  only  my  own  business,  I  may  hai^>en  to  discover  motives 
for  every  species  c^  action,  and  then  indifierence  must  quit  the  field  of 
course,  as  having  nothing  to  do  there.  Nor  can  we  take  a  better  method 
for  the  recovery  of  our  right  than  by  enclosing  the  whole  contested  ground, 
piece  by  piece,  until  there  be  not  a  spot  left  whereon  the  liberty  of  indifference 
may  rest  its  foot. 

3.  To  prevent  mistakes,  when  I  speak  of  the  efficacy  of  motives  and  of 
their  moving  the  mind  to  exert  herself,  1  desire  it  may  be  understood  the 
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these  are  figurative  expressions ;  and  I  do  not  mean  thereby  to  deny  die 
efficacy  of  the  poind,  or  to  assert  any  motion,  force,  or  impulse  imparted  to 
her  from  the  motives,  as  there  is  to  one  billiard  ball  from  another  upon  their 
striking ;  but  only  to  observe  that  motives  give  occasion  to  the  mind  to 
exert  her  endeavours  in  attaining  whatever  they  invite  her  to,  which  she 
does  by  her  own  inherent  activity,  not  by  any  power  derived  from  them. 
And  all  mankind  understand  the  matter  so,  except  perhaps  some  few  persons 
of  uncommon  sense  and  superfine  understandii^.  When  the  poet  makes 
Belinda  ask.  What  mov'd  my  mind  with  youthful  lords  to  roam  ?  would  he 
have  you  beUeve  that  vanity,  pleasure,  desire  of  conquest,  hope  of  an  ad- 
vantageous match,  or  any  other  motive  you  can  assign,  made  all  those  mo- 
tions contained  in  the  ide^  of  roaming  ?  No,  surely — it  was  the  lady  herself 
by  her  own  vigour  and  sprightliness.  When  she  sits  down  to  her  toilet, 
unnumbered  treasures  ope  at  once.  What  opes  the  treasures  ?  Why  the 
maid,  with  her  hands,  not  with  her  desire  of  tiffing  out  her  mistress  in  a 
killing  attire.  And  it  is  this  agency  of  the  mind  which  denominates  an 
action  ours,  for  whatever  proceeds  from  other  efficient  causes  does  not 
belong  to  us.  Therefore  you  see,  when  the  maid  had  sylphs  to  work  for 
her,  he  describes  the  performance,  though  done  by  her  hands,  to  them 
instead  of  her,  And  Betty's  prais'd  for  labours  not  her  own. 

Nobody  will  deny  that  we  sometimes  act  upon  motives,  that  we  follow 
where  they  lead  us.  and  that  we  should  have  acted  otherwise  had  they  not 
presented  or  had  other  motives  appeared  in  the  opposite  scale  to  outweigh 
them.  How  many  people  flock  to  hear  Handel  play  upon  the  organ  !  they 
follow  him  to  the  Ha3rmarket,  to  Covent  Grarden,  to  the  Foimdling  Hospital ; 
had  he  not  been  to  perform  they  never  would  have  stirred  from  home,  but 
if  their  doctor  had  told  them  that  going  abroad  might  prove  fatal  to  their 
health,  they  would  have  forborne.  Therefore  motives  have  a  natural 
efficacy  to  put  us  upon  action,  and  we  need  no  other  spring  to  move  us  so 
long  as  we  have  store  of  them ;  nor  need  we  fear  the  want  of  a  continual 
supply,  when  we  consider  how  many  occasions  of  life,  of  amusement,  of 
business,  we  have  to  provide  for,  and  how  many  idle  fancies  to  gratify. 

But  we  run  into  frequent  mistakes  concerning  the  operation  of  motives, 
for  want  of  first  settling  accurately  with  ourselves  what  they  be.  A  motive 
I  conceive  is  the  prospect  of  some  end  actually  in  view  of  the  mind  at  the 
time  of  action  and  urging  to  attain  it :  whereas  we  are  apt  to  take  for 
motives  any  reasons  we  can  allege  in  justification  of  our  conduct.  If  any 
body  should  ask  why  you  make  your  stated  meals  at  breakfast,  dinner,  and 
supper,  £very  day,  I  warrant  you  would  answer.  Why,  I  could  not  live 
without  eating.  But  reflect  a  little  with  yourself.  Do  you  think  of  starving 
every  time  you  run  down  stairs  to  dinner  ?  Do  not  you  go  because  you 
are  hungry,  because  you  like  the  victuals,  because  you  will  not  make  the 
family  wait,  because  it  is  your  usual  hour  ?  How  then  can  the  preservation 
of  life,  which  is  the  farthest  of  anything  from  your  thoughts,  be  your  mo- 
tive of  eating  ?  If  you  would  dissuade  a  debauchee  from  his  courses,  you 
tell  him  of  the  discredit  he  will  bring  upon  himself  from  aU  wise  and  judi- 
cious persons  :  yet  he  still  goes  on  as  before,  and  this  you  call  acting  against 
a  powerful  motive.  But  is  it  so  in  fact  with  him  ?  Perhaps  the  approba- 
tion of  your  musty  sober  fellows  weighs  nothing  in  his  estimation ;  he  feels 
no  other  weight  in  his  scale  besides  the  gratification  of  appetite :  therefore 
he  follows  the  only  motive  inclining  him  to  action. 

4.  But  as  Hermogenes  was  a  singer  even  when  he  did  not  sing;  and  the 
cobbler  retains  his  appellation  after  he  has  shut  up  his  stall  and  sits  among 
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hiB  fellow  tqpen  at  the  two-penny  dub :  bo  motiTet  still  preserve  their 
character  widi  ns  while  they  lie  donnant  in  the  box  and  do  not  operate  in 
the  scale.  If  we  know  a  man  has  covetoosness  or  ambition,  we  impute  all 
his  actions  to  that  motive;  so  that  a  politician  cannot  take  an  airing  bat  we 
Boppose  him  going  on  some  deep  design,  nor  a  miser  step  into  his  closet 
but  we  conchide  him  ooonting  over  his  bags.  But  besides  oor  general 
motives  of  conduct,  we  have  many  litde  desires  and  whimsies  which  come 
in  every  now  and  then  for  a  share  of  our  motions;  and  unless  we  get 
acquainted  with  these,  we  cannot  account  for  a  man's  behaviour  in  parti- 
cular instances. 

Few  of  us  I  hope  are  without  some  [gudential  motives  in  store,  and 
those  being  the  most  crectitable,  we  would  willingly  ascribe  aU  our  motions 
to  them,  not  observing  what  other  inducements  may  slip  in  unawares  to 
weigh  down  die  scale  or  so  cover  it  as  to  leave  no  achnittance  for  anything 
else :  for  inclination  and  humour  so  mimic  the  garb  and  gestures  of  reason 
that  we  take  them  for  her  very  sdf .  Sometimes  two  motives  occur  toge- 
ther both  inciting  to  the  same  action,  and  in  this  case  we  cannot  rightly 
tell  to  whidi  it  belongs:  because  we  can  judge  the  efficacy  of  causes  no 
otherwise  than  by  their  effects.  This  last  deceit  is  greatly  promoted  by 
that  aptness  of  inclination  to  draw  reason  after  her,  not  as  a  friend  to 
consult  with,  but  as  an  advocate  to  support  her  cause:  for  reason,  whidi 
ought  always  to  keep  upon  the  bendi,  too  often  descends  to  the  bar,  and 
then  we  take  her  arguments  for  judgments  of  court,  and  appland  ourselves 
for  having  paid  them  a  due  obedience.  When  the  minister  labours  to  ex- 
tend the  prerogative  which  he  has  undw  his  own  management,  he  thinks 
himself  sll  the  while  pursuing  the  public  good:  when  the  parscm  vexes  his 
parishioners  with  lawsuits,  he,  good  man,  would  be  contented  with  his 
present  income,  but  he  must  not  injure  his  successors :  when  the  young 
girl  chooses  her  mate  for  blade  eyes,  white  teeth,  a  frolic  air  and  spnghtly 
prattle,  she  despises  all  mercenary  views,  and  pays  regard  only  to  solid 
merit  and  happiness. 

In  short,  we  shall  find  it  extremdy  difficult  with  our  utmost  care  and  cir« 
cumspection  to  know  our  real  motives,  as  wdl  in  general,  what  stock  of  them 
we  have,  as  what  weighed  with  us  upon  every  particular  occasion.  For  we 
sddom  attend  to  our  motive  at  the  instant  of  its  operation,  and  if  we  go  to 
recall  it  afterwards  to  our  reflection,  another  shall  start  up  in  its  place. 
Nor  do  we  know  the  true  weight  of  our  motives  before  trial.  While  we 
hold  them  in  the  scale  of  contemplation  they  fed  exceeding  heavy,  where- 
upon we  confidently  form  resolutions  of  bearing  pain,  encountering  dangers 
and  surmounting  difficulties,  supposing  that  our  motive  futened  thereto, 
like  lead  to  a  bludgeon,  will  give  it  a  force  that  shall  bear  down  all  op- 
position ;  but  when  the  time  of  action  comes,  they  are  found  wanting  in  the 
balance,  and  He  lighter  than  a  feather. 

Tliere  is  a  vulgar  saying,  Tl^it  we  measure  other  folks'  com  by  our  own 
bushd:  therefore  we  wonder  at  their  proceeding  when  running  in  a  dif- 
ferent channd  from  our  own,  because  we  judge  of  their  sentiments  by 
those  we  fed  oursdves.  One  is  apt  to  cry,  I  should  have  done  otherwise 
had  I  been  in  such  an  one's  place,  that  is,  had  you  had  the  same  materials, 
abilities,  or  opportunities  as  he:  but  are  you  sure  you  should  have  acted 
otherwise  had  you  had  the  same  notions,  ways  of  thinking,  and  motives 
too,  without  any  mixture  of  those  you  now  possess?  For  our  ctesires  vary 
as  much  as  our  fiaces,  and  what  works  powerfrdfy  upon  one,  may  have  no 
influence  at  all  upon  another.    If  we  see  a  person  bringing  great  damage 
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upon  one  who  has  never  offended  him,  without  any  induoement  either  of 
pleasure  or  profit  to  himself,  we  stand  in  astonishment  that  anybody  can 
behave  so  absurdly  without  the  least  motive  to  urge  him;  and  ascribe  his 
procedure  to  mere  perverseneas  of  will.  For  we  find  no  motives  in  our 
own  storehouse  that  could  engage  him:  resentment,  gratification  of  some 
appetite  or  self-interest,  may  have  surprised  us  sometimes  into  unwarrant- 
able actions,  but  we  feel  no  temptation  to  do  mischief  for  mischief's  sake, 
and  therefore  can  conceive  no  such  in  another.  But  there  are  tempers 
with  whom  mischief  itself  acts  as  a  powerful  motive ;  some  dispositions 
there  are  utterly  void  of  humanity,  whose  place  is  supplied  by  a  love  of  in- 
justice and  crudty:  even  freak  and  wantonness  may  do  nmch  upon  a  mind 
where  there  is  no  consideration  either  of  benevolence  or  prudence  to  weigh 
against  them. 

5.  Motives  frequently  introduce  and  give  life  to  one  another.  Your 
coachman  entered  into  your  service  for  a  livelihood;  this  led  him  to  obey 
your  orders,  which  directed  him  to  take  care  of  your  horses;  this  put  him 
upon  providing  hay  for  them,  and  that  induced  him  to  inquire  where  the 
best  was  to  be  had.  While  on  his  way  to  the  market,  he  thinks  of  nothing 
but  the  shortest  road  to  get  thither;  this  therefore  is  the  sole  motive  he 
has  now  in  view:  but  if  &e  prior  motives  had  not  operated,  none  of  the 
subsequent  would  have  had  any  influence  upon  him. 

For  the  most  part  we  portion  our  time  into  large  actions  tending  to  some 
distant  end  not  presently  accomplished,  idiich  consists  of  under  parts,  and 
admits  many  bye  actions  not  belonging  to  the  principal.  He  that  travels 
to  York,  goes  most  likely  upon  some  business:  he  divides  his  journey  into 
several  stages,  and  while  upon  each,  thinks  of  nothing  but  getting  well  to 
his  inn:  tms  then  is  his  motive  for  the  time.  On  the  road  he  finds  himself 
weary  and  alights,  or  tiiirsty  and  stops  at  the  door  of  some  public  house, 
or  perhaps  he  enters  into  discourse  with  the  passengers  in  going  along,  or 
stands  still  to  look  at  some  magnificent  building.  All  these  have  separate 
motives  of  their  own;  refreshment,  thirst,  amusement,  or  curiosity,  which 
bear  no  relation  to  his  main  design. 

AVhile  we  work,  or  study,  or  converse,  we  often  change  our  posture, 
turn  our  eyes,  and  make  many  side  motions  having  no  connexion  with  the 
purpose  we  are  about.  But  have  we  not  motives  for  those  excrescences  of 
action  ?  We  feel  ourselves  uneasy  in  one  posture,  and  therefore  exchange 
it  for  another;  we  look  out  for  new  objects  because  those  before  us  have 
eloyed  our  eyes;  we  find  some  trifling  amusement  in  every  exercise  of  our 
activity.  For  employment  sddom  so  totally  engages  us  as  to  fill  up  aU  the 
spaces  of  our  time,  but  restlessness,  whimsy,  or  habit,  come  in  to  supply 
^  vacancies.  The  busy  mind  of  man  cannot  lie  a  moment  inactive:  she 
works  incessantly  with  botii  her  foculties  whfle  awake,  and  if  her  weightier 
motives  suspend  their  action  ever  so  littie,  some  lighter  will  slip  in  to  keep 
her  in  play:  for  she  has  often  been  compared  to  an  exceeding  foie  balance, 
that  will  turn  with  the  dightest  hair  when  nothing  lies  in  the  opposite 
scale;  and  she  has  her  drawers  stocked  with  the  grains  of  fancy  as  well  aa 
the  pounds  of  reason. 

While  one  motive  ui^ges  to  action,  another  may  moddi  the  shape  of  it. 
When  a  grave  divine  fuid  powdered  fop  enter  the  room  together,  civility 
prompts  them  alike  to  pay  their  comptiments  to  the  company^  but  decency 
leads  one  to  a  sober  numly  deportment,  and  affectation  dnves  the  other 
into  a  mincing  step,  a  fantastic  air,  and  an  over-delicacy  of  expressicxi. 

The  designs  that  generate  our  larger  actions  take  time  in  the  forming. 
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we  tee  them  grow  by  degrees  to  maturity,  and  kave  lekure  to  ooiitem]date 
them:  but  the  ideaa  oauaiiig  ovr  leaser  motioas,  tike  lightning,  ibeh,  strike, 
and  vanish;  they  paaa  so  swiftly  we  cannot  get  a  look  at  them  nor  re* 
member  their  ezistebee.  Besidea,  oar  weighty  motiTes  having  the  largest 
infiaence  vptrn  oar  lires,  deserve  oar  greatest  reffard,  and  we  commonly 
apply  our  whole  attention  to  diem,  oreriooking  all  the  rest  so  far  as  scarce 
to  know  we  have  any  soefa  bek>nging  to  os,  or  to  mistake  tiiem  for  some- 
thing else,  nierefore  we  say.  The  motive  of  prudence,  bat  the  impolse  of 
fenoy,  the  force  of  habit,  or  tibe  sally  of  imagination :  and  sometimes  term 
the  motion  of  these  latter  mechanical,  supposing  volition  had  no  ahare  in 
them,  or  at  other  times  ascribe  them  to  the  privilege  of  indifibrence  for 
want  of  difloeming  the  motive  tiiat  made  a  difierenoe  between  one  idle 
motion  and  aDother.  Bat  whoever  desires  a  diorough  acquaintance  with 
the  mind,  oogfat  to  bestow  some  thooghts  upon  her  little  motives,  since 
they  have  so  consideraMe  a  diare  in  our  actions,  and  if  we  are  not  aware 
of  them,  win  so  cover  the  scale  as  to  prevent  the  weighty  motive  from  re- 
entering, or  slip  in  at  baipnf^  times,  thereby  producing  a  total  avocation 
from  the  business  in  hand,  or  at  least  an  interruption  of  our  proceedings. 

6.  Nor  must  I  oout  to  take  notice  of  a  certain  magic  that  seems  to 
alter  the  condition  of  our  motives ;  they  fluctuate  and  vary  unaccountably, 
finding  aoad  regaining  their  cdoars,  losing  and  retrieving  their  weight.  An 
idea,  that  yesterday  appeared  vivid  and  strong,  shall  to*day  show  no  sign 
of  vigoor  at  an ;  we  stUl  see  it  in  the  same  form  and  position  of  parts  as 
before^  but  it  looks  pale  and  lifSdess,  and  feels  as  notiiing  in  our  hand.  A 
thing  we  were  extrcmdyfondof  at  one  time,  we  care  not  a  pin  for  at  another; 
what  WB  admire  this  hour,  we  despise  the  next.  Even  virtue  and  pleasure 
have  their  seasons  of  engaging ;  not  only  as  they  appear  or  disappear  to  oar 
thougfals,  bat  whan  we  hart  a  fbU  and  distinct  view  of  their  features,  we  do 
not  always  find  tiiem  strike  upon  us  widi  equal  aDurement. 

Hus  flnctoation  of  our  motives  I  believe  has  opened  another  door  to  tiie 
notion  of  a  fivewiU  of  indiifcrenoe ;  fIcHr  observing  that  ^e  mind  does  not 
always  proceed  to  aotioa  instantly  upon  the  suggestion  of  motives,  that 
others  dT  them  oftener  prevail  than  we  should  expect,  that  she  resists  the 
strongest  passions  and  breaks  through  the  firmest  resolutions ;  we  conclude 
she  has  an  authority  of  her  own  independent  of  (he  motives,  so  that  they 
cannot  act  until  having  first  received  her  royal  assent,  but  she  can  give  any 
of  them  a  preference  vnthoot  regard  to  their  respective  weights,  and  by 
taking  part  with  inclination,  can  give  it  strength  to  overpower  judgment, 
or  by  siding  with  tiie  latter  enable  it  to  master  the  former.  But  fdl  this 
may  aa  weU  be  accounted  for  by  the  variable  quatity  of  motives :  while  they 
continue  dnnging  their  colours  the  balance  keeps  nodding  to  and  firo,  the 
mind  perceives  she  has  not  a  just  estimation  of  their  wei^ts,  and  this  is  a 
motive  with  her  to  suspend  action  until  the  balance  settles,  and  then  it  is 
ihe  prepcmderatiag  weight,  not  the  mind,  that  smks  down  the  scale.  When 
you  have  formed  a  resolution,  so  long  as  the  considerations  inducing  prou 
to  make  it  retain  tiieir  original  vigour,  and  those  you  rejected  their  original 
wadmess,  and  no  new  matter  not  taken  at  first  into  consideration  interferes, 
you  win  surely  adhere  to  your  resolution :  but  if  the  tables  turn,  if  that 
which  was  strongest  becomes  weakest,  or  fresh  inducements  not  provided 
against  before  feU  into  the  opposite  scale,  you  wiU  as  surely  break  it.  And 
that  such  accidents  frequentiy  happen,  every  one  may  satisfy  himself  who 
win  attend  carefuUy  to  the  difference  there  is  in  our  ideas  of  a  thing  between 
the  time  of  resolving  and  the  time  of  executing. 
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Tis  trae  we  do  sometimes  play  tricks  mth  our  balance,  making  it  iodine 
to  either  side  as  we  please ;  but  then  this  is  done  by  art,  not  by  strength 
or  authority,  and  always  brought  about  by  the  application  of  motives.  For 
we  have  a  power  over  our  ideas,  as  has  been  remarked  before,  by  stopping 
some  of  their  channels  to  turn  them  into  what  other  courses  we  like  best, 
thereby  excluding  some  ideas,  and  calling  up  others  to  our  thoughts.  We 
may  close  our  ears  against  the  admonitions  of  wisdom,  or  may  hear  them 
without  attending,  or  may  fill  our  imagination  mth  something  else  that 
shall  hinder  them  from  entering;  but  it  impeaches  not  the  wdght  of  a 
motive,  nor  shows  your  superior  strength,  that  it  does  not  operate  when 
you  will  not  let  it  come  into  the  scale.  And  whoever  watches  himself 
narrowly  when  he  practises  this  juggling,  may  always  discern  some  motive 
of  prejudice,  favour,  wilfulness,  or  shame  of  being  overcome,  idiich  puts 
him  upon  the  artifice ;  so  that  the  mind  will  be  found  not  so  perfectly  indif- 
ferent as  she  pretends  in  the  very  exercise  of  her  indifference. 

7.  Here  I  shall  take  the  liber^  to  stop  a  moment  while  I  recommend  it 
to  every  man  to  study  diligently  his  motives  of  action ;  to  examine  what 
stock  he  has,  as  well  of  the  permanent  as  of  the  transient  kind,  as  well  of 
his  grand  undertakings  as  of  his  sudden  motions  and  manners  of  proceeding ; 
what  are  their  respective  weights,  either  absolutely  or  comparatively,  with 
one  another ;  to  remark  how  they  introduce  or  mutually  affect  eadi  other, 
how  they  fluctuate,  Uieir  seasons  of  vigour  and  faintness ;  to  distinguish 
what  motive  actually  swayed  with  him  upon  every  particular  occasion.  If 
he  can  do  all  this  completely,  he  will  discover  the  impositions  of  others, 
and  what  is  better,  will  avoid  imposing  upon  himself,  which  is  die  worst  of 
all  deceits.  As  the  world  goes,  we  fie  under  the  necessity  sometimes  of 
alleging  specious  motives  wbach  did  not  influence  us.  A  man  asks  yon  to 
lend  him  money  which  you  have  reason  to  think  he  will  not  repay,  but  you 
dare  not  tell  him  so,  then  you  must  put  him  off  with  excuses :  but  you 
ought  always  to  know  your  own  real  motive.  If  the  mind  ever  exerts  a 
power  of  willing  as  well  as  acting,  she  performs  that  work  by  die  instru- 
mentality of  motives,  for  therein  lies  her  whole  strength.  When  she  per- 
fectly knows  her  tools,  where  they  lie,  what  they  will  do,  and  when  &ey 
are  in  proper  order,  she  may  take  her  measures  surely  widi  respect  to  her 
moral  and  prudential  conduct,  and  attain  what  the  poet  calls  a  life  unac- 
quainted with  disappointmoit.  In  short,  I  look  upon  the  study  of  our 
motives  as  conducing  more  than  any  one  thing  to  that  most  useM  of  all 
sciences.  The  knowledge  of  oneself. 

8.  We  have  seen  how  the  same  considerations  do  not  weigh  alike  with 
diflerent  persons,  nor  with  the  same  person  at  different  times ;  how  they 
fluctuate  and  vary,  their  colours  change  to  and  fro,  their  weight  diminishes, 
vanishes,  and  returns  again,  their  form  and  parts  continuing  all  along  the 
same.  Hence  it  appears  that  motives  are  compound  ideas,  containing  some- 
thing whereon  the  force  of  the  whole  and  its  title  to  be  deemed  a  final 
cause  depends,  which  when  wanting  it  loses  its  essence :  for  a  motive 
having  lost  its  force  is  no  motive  at  all,  nor  the  cause  of  anything.  It 
remains  then  that  we  turn  our  thoughts  to  seek  for  that  ingredient  which 
gives  e&cacy  to  the  compound,  and  denmninates  it  a  motive. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

SATISFACTION. 

Plxai  UEB  seems  at  first  sight  to  bid  the  fsirest  for  being  that  ingredient 
which  giYes  weight  to  oar  motives,  and  we  find  by  experience  in  mnltitiides 
of  instances  that  it  proves  a  sufficient  inducement  with  us  to  act,  for  we 
perform  many  of  oar  actions  because  we  like  them.  And  perhaps  this 
may  be  the  thing  according  to  some  notions  of  pleasure,  for  the  word  is  not 
always  taken  pr^asely  in  ti^e  same  sense.  But  it  is  the  safest  way  to  settle 
the  meaning  of  our  words  by  the  standard  of  custom,  and  if  we  under- 
stand the  term  as  it  is  commonly  understood,  we  shaU  find  pleasure  often 
insofficient  to  perform  the  office  of  a  motive,  for  we  do  many  things  against 
our  liking.  Pleasure  in  vulgar  estimation  stands  opposed  to  business,  duty, 
works  of  use,  and  necessity :  yet  in  all  these  we  fed  some  engagement, 
self-i^probation,  or  complacence  of  mind,  that  carries  us  through  with  them. 
Fleasures,  usually  so  called,  often  lose  their  gust,  they  satiate  and  doy 
upon  repetition,  and  nauseate  instead  of  inviting,  llierefore  Mr.  Locke 
has  fixed  upon  the  term  Satisfaction,  as  being  more  extensive,  compre- 
hending all  that  complacence  we  feel  as  well  in  business  as  diversion,  as  well 
in  the  works  c^  prudence  as  in  the  starts  of  ftmcy.  I  cannot  follow  a  better 
authority,  especially  as  I  find  nothing  within  my  own  experience  or  obser* 
▼ation  to  contradict  it :  therefore  shall  adopt  his  term  Satisfeu^tion  to  ex- 
press that  vivifying  ingredient  which  gives  life  and  vigour  to  our  motives. 
But  to  prevent  misqiprehension,  I  think  it  necessary  to  subjoin  a  few 
remarks,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  I  conceive  we  both  understand  by 
Satisfiictioa. 

2.  In  the  first  place,  I  scarce  need  to  take  notice  of  what  is  obvious  to 
every  one,  that  we  are  not  always  in  so  happy  a  situation  as  to  choose 
between  enjoyments  which  we  will  prefer;  we  are  sometimes  reduced 
to  the  hard  necessity  of  choosing  between  evils,  which  of  them  we  judge 
the  lightest.  The  plenretic  lying  on  his  left  side  does  not  expect  plea- 
sure by  turning  to  the  other ;  he  has  no  more  in  view  than  a  diminution 
of  pain.  Mischief  and  displeasure  seize  upon  us  unawares,  and  we  think  of 
Botiiing  but  how  to  deliver  ourselves  from  them :  dangers  threaten,  and 
our  care  tends  soldy  to  escape  them.  Now  in  all  these  cases  we  are 
prompted  to  what  we  do  by  uneasiness,  therefore  uneasiness  has  an  efficacy 
to  set  us  at  work  as  wdl  as  satisfaction :  and  accordingly  Mr.  Locke  has 
given  them  both  for  distinct  prindples  of  action,  though  I  have  blended 
them  together  into  one.  But  this  I  do  not  firom  any  variance  in  opinion, 
but  for  convenience  and  shortness  sake :  and  I  think  the  junction  may  be 
made  without  any  violence,  for  as  a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  gotten,  and  the 
miser  looks  upon  it  as  an  actual  gain  if  he  can-  procure  the  abatement  of  a 
payment,  so  every  diminution  or  avoidance  of  uneasiness  is  an  approach 
towards  satiafEtction.  Therefore,  though  I  may  speak  of  them  apart,  when- 
ever necessity  shall  so  require,  yet  for  the  generality  I  shall  consider  satis- 
faction only,  and  hope  what  I  say  of  this  will,  with  very  httle  variation,  be 
found  applicable  to  the  other. 

3.  In  the  second  place,  if  any  man  desires  to  know  what  satisfieLction  is, 
he  must  not  expect  to  learn  it  by  definition  from  me ;  I  can  help  him  no 
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further  than  by  pointing  out  where  he  may  find  it  himself.  Let  him  reflect 
no  what  he  feels  when  anything  happens  that  pleases  him,  when  he  sits 
down  to  a  well  furnished  table  with  a  good  appetite,  when  he  reads  a 
diverting  book,  when  he  receives  news  of  some  desirable  event,  when  he 
looks  back  upon  some  performance  for  whidi  he  can  applaud  himself.  Nor 
let  him  stop  here,  but  carry  on  his  contemplation  to  the  common  occur- 
rences of  life :  when  he  applies  to  the  business  of  his  profession,  or  gives 
orders  to  his  servant,  or  hears  a  newspaper,  or  takes  hu  hat  off  tiie  pin  to 
go  abroad,  he  will  find  that  complacence  in  his  most  ordinary  actions  whidi 
renders  life  valuable.  For  bare  existence  has  no  other  worth  tlian  as  it 
serves  for  a  basis  to  happiness,  for  we  cannot  be  happy  without  being  at 
all ;  but  we  all  value  our  lives  at  a  high  rate,  which  we  could  not  do,  con- 
sidering how  thinly  pleasures  are  scattered  in  the  world,  unlees  we  found 
sometlmig  satisfactory  in  almost  evenrthing  we  do  upon  the  loost  trifling 
occasions.  Some  men  live  contentedly  without  pleasure,  as  that  stands  in 
the  vulgar  sense  for  an  intense  degree  of  enjoyment ;  but  your  melancholic 
persons,  after  having  lost  that  glee  whidi  others  feel  in  every  common 
exercise  of  their  powers,  quickly  grow  weary  of  life.  Therefore  we  must 
look  upon  satisfaction  as  the  general  term,  containing  under  it  joy,  delight, 
pleasure,  amusement,  complacence,  engagement,  content,  as  the  sevenJ 
stages.  The  lowest  degree  of  satisfEuition  suffices  to  put  us  in  motion  when 
no  higher  intervenes ;  in  our  idle  hours  or  vacant  spaces  of  time  we  turn 
our  eyes  to  look  at  a  butterfly,  or  put  down  our  hands  to  remove  the  flap 
of  our  waistcoat  that  had  gotten  between  us  and  the  chair.  For  the  mind 
uses  a  nicer  balance  than  tibe  master  of  the  mint :  a  cobweb  will  draw  down 
the  scale  when  nothing  offers  to  counterpoise.  Her  understandiBg  indeed 
is  liable  to  mistake,  being  ill  served  by  its  ideas,  whidi  exhibit  things  fre- 
quently under  wrong  appearances,  but  her  volition  follows  exactly  accord- 
ing to  her  apprehension  of  things. 

4.  When  tiie  mind  has  no  grand  purpose  in  view,  she  can  fully  content 
herself  with  any  little  trifle  that  presents ;  if  she  finds  herself  easy,  and 
pleasure  does  not  solicit,  nor  business  urge,  nor  danger  threaten,  the  rests 
perfectly  satisfied  with  her  condition,  desirmg  noticing  fvrt^ier.  Which 
induced  Hyeronymus  to  place  happiness  in  vacuity  or  absence  of  pain,  that 
is,  in  mere  ease ;  supposing  the  sweetest  pleasures  engage  us  no  otherwise 
than  by  creating  a  want  of  themselves,  which  fills  us  with  an  uneasineaa 
we  cannot  remove  witliout  attaining  them.  But  I  may  vulture  to  refer  it 
to  the  first  man  you  meet  in  the  street,  whether  there  is  not  a  real  and 
sensible  difference  between  actual  pleasure  and  the  bare  absence  of  pain : 
for  if  this  were  sufficient  to  constitute  happiness,  we  must  be  happy  during 
every  sound  nap  or  feunting  fit ;  because  while  the  senses  are  gone  so  that 
we  feel  nothing,  we  certainly  do  not  feel  pain. 

The  same  consideration  I  suppose  led  Epicurus  to  maintain  that  all  plea- 
sures were  equal  in  degree,  and  differed  only  in  kind,  for  the  lowest  of 
them  satisfies  the  mind,  and  the  highest  can  do  no  more :  therefore  a  man 
finds  as  complete  satisfaction  in  pulling  up  the  heel  of  his  slipper  in  the 
morning,  as  he  does  in  recovering  his  only  child  that  had  been  stolen  away 
last  week  by  a  gipsy.  But  this  contradicts  daily  experi^ce,  which  tes- 
tifies that  we  find  a  much  greater  relish  in  some  pleasures  than  we  do  in 
others.  A  man  may  sit  picking  his  fingers  after  dinner  with  perfect  tran- 
quillity of  mind,  but  this  is  nothing  to  compare  with  the  joy  he  feels  on 
hearing  the  voice  of  an  intimate  friend  at  the  door.  Nor  is  it  true  that  the 
mind  can  satisfy  herself  with  little  pleasures,  unless  when  greater  are  not 
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to  be  had  or  not  iqiprehended  in  the  imagination ;  who  woold  not  lea^e  his 
trifling  annisements  upon  being  invited  to  a  diversion  he  is  extremely  fond 
of ,  if  no  prudential  or  other  motive  withhold  him  ?  Why  need  the  mind 
ever  suspend  her  choice  between  two  pleasures  proposed  until  she  has 
determined  whidi  is  tiie  greater,  if  either  of  them  would  answer  her 
purpose  alike  ?  llierefore  when  several  satisfiaoticHis  oflfer  toge^er,  that 
apprehended  the  greatest  always  prevails  and  carnes  away  volition  from  the 
rest :  nor  can  it  be  said  to  do  so  by  the  uneasiness  of  wanting  it ;  for 
though  we  sometimes  would  forego  an  opportunity  but  that  we  fear  we  shall 
Uame  ourselves  for  having  slipped  it,  yet  this  is  not  always  the  case ;  we 
frequendy  quit  a  lesser  pleasure  for  a  greater  instantly  upon  summons, 
without  the  least  tiiought  of  what  we  might  suffer  by  a  self-denial.  There 
is  the  like  difference  of  d^^ree  in  uneasiness ;  when  several  accost  us  at 
once,  we  fly  that  which  presses  the  hardest.  60  if  sotislsction  pulls  one 
way  and  uneasiness  drives  another,  whichever  is  the  strongest  overpowers 
the  other  and  gives  the  turn  to  our  motion. 

Happy  is  it  for  us  that  we  can  content  ourselves  with  a  small  pittance  of 
satisfaction,  for  else  our  lives  would  pass  most  uncomfortably :  poignant 
pleasures  and  high  delights  rarely  come  in  our  way,  and  we  should  have 
nothing  but  uneasiness  to  fill  up  the  large  interval^  between  them.  How 
misenbly  would  ihe  shopkeeper  and  the  artizan  spend  their  days,  if  they 
could  work  no  longer  than  while  the  dread  of  starving  hung  over  them ! 
Hiis  perhaps  might  drive  them  into  their  several  occupations  at  first,  but 
their  work  furnishes  them  with  an  amusement  that  wholly  engages  their 
thoughts,  and  while  they  content  themselves  with  finishing  their  tasks,  they 
remove  the  evil  without  having  it  perpetually  stare  them  in  the  face. 
What  enterprize  of  moment  could  we  perform ;  what  business  requiring  a 
lenglii  of  time  could  we  complete,  if  we  might  never  stir  without  some  very 
powerful  incitement  to  spur  us  ?  How  many  useful  acquirements  should 
we  miss,  if  the  apprehension  of  their  being  useful  were  not  enough  to 
move  us,  without  having  some  parttctilar  signal  service  they  wUl  do  us 
under  contemplation  ?  our  dearest  pleasures  seldom  drop  into  our  mouths, 
but  we  must  do  many  things  to  prepare  for  their  reception,  and  what  we 
do  preparatory  thereto  partakes  of  the  nature  of  business.  For  how  lively 
expectations  soever  we  may  entertain  at  our  entrance  upon  an  undertaking, 
they  cannot  keep  up  their  vigour  during  the  course  of  a  long  work,  which 
we  pursue  with  that  quiet  complacency  accompanpng  our  ordinary  motions. 
It  has  been  commonly  observed  that  a  man  can  never  succeed  in  any 
sicence,  art»  or  profession,  unless  he  takes  a  liking  to  it,  but  the  liking 
here  requisite  need  not  arise  to  that  high  pitch  as  to  render  the  fatigues  of 
profession  an  uninterrupted  scene  of  transport  or  delight.  Hence  we  find 
that  our  gentle  satisfiftctions,  taken  together  in  their  whole  amount,  are 
much  more  valuable  than  our  higher  enjoyments;  as  exceeding  them 
greatly  in  number,  as  furnishing  us  principally  with  employment  for  our 
time,  and  as  serving  us  in  our  most  useful  and  important  occasions. 

5.  In  the  third  place  I  shall  remark,  that  although  I  have  assigned  satis- 
fiu^ion  for  the  active  ingredient  of  our  motive,  yet,  if  we  examine  the 
matter  strictly,  it  is  not  very  satisfaction  but  the  prospect  or  idea  of  it ;  for 
these  are  different :  one  may  have  the  full  idea  of  a  toothache  one  does  not 
feel,  and  of  a  diversion  one  does  not  partake  of.  Now  we  no  not  use  to 
enter  upon  action  but  for  some  end,  which  end  is  some  satisfactory  percep- 
tion attainable  thereby.  Even  when  we  walk  for  walking  sake,  it  is  not  the 
bare  motion,  but  the  pleasant  feel  of  our  limbs,  or  of  ti^e  air,  that  excites 
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us.  Bat  this  perception  follows  upon  the  action,  and  had  no  existence  at 
the  instant  when  the  motive  operated. — ^Therefore  it  is  not  the  substance, 
but  the  prospect  or  expectance  of  satisfaction,  which  makes  that  part  of  the 
compound  rendering  it  a  motive.  And  this  expectance,  though  sometimes 
faUacious,  suffices  to  put  us  in  motion :  the  child,  that  went  to  play  with 
the  candle,  expected  pleasure  but  found  only  smart ;  and  the  coward,  who 
runs  away  from  his  own  shadow,  expected  a  mischief  that  would  not  have 
attacked  him. 

Siace,  then,  expectation  is  not  the  same  with  the  thing  expected,  it  fol- 
lows that  we  may  pursue  satisfaction  without  being  in  a  state  of  enjoyment;, 
and  fly  uneasiness  without  being  in  a  state  of  suffering.  The  former  does 
not  often  happen,  because,  beiag  founded  upon  delusion,  we  soon  discover 
our  expectations  to  be  delusive  upon  trial,  which  then  changes  our  pros- 
pect, and  we  change  our  measures  accordingly.  Yet  it  does  happen  some- 
times; for  those  who  have  made  pleasures  their  constant  employment, 
quickly  doy  themselves  with  the  frequent  repetition  of  them,  yet  still  pursue 
tiiem  with  delusive  hopes  of  the  same  relidi  they  used  to  find  heretofore, 
and  run  from  diversion  to  diversion,  in  restless  expectation  of  an  enjoyment 
they  cannot  attain.  But  uneasiness  exciting  us  to  avoid  it,  may  continue 
to  operate  without  delusion:  for  if  we  find  our  endeavours  upon  trial 
effectual  to  ward  off  a  mischief,  this  will  encourage  us  to  repeat  them  as 
often  as  the  danger  presents,  and  so  long  as  we  can  keep  evil  aloof,  we 
shall  not  fall  into  a  state  of  suffering.  If  two  old  acquaintance,  who  had 
not  met  for  some  years  before,  were  to  espy  one  another  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  Haymarket,  probably  they  would  run  together  into  the  middle 
of  the  street,  if  the  weadier  were  fine  and  the  ground  dry,  where  they  would 
join  in  an  agreeable  conversation  :  in  the  midst  of  their  discourse  tiiey  see 
a  coach  fifty  3rards  off  driving  directly  towards  them,  I  suppose  they  would 
remove  out  of  the  way  to  one  side  or  other,  still  continuing  their  talk. 
What  then  is  it  puts  them  upon  this  action  ?  not  satisfaction,  for  they  pro- 
pose no  addition  to  that  by  changing  their  ground  :  it  is  no  other  than  the 
uneasiness  of  being  trampled  upon  by  the  horses,  which,  because  they  can 
avoid  without  trouble,  makes  no  interruption  of  their  enjoyment.  He  that 
walks  along  Cheapside  must  turn  and  wind  perpetually  to  avoid  jostling  the 
other  passengers ;  the  prospect  of  uneasiness  he  would  feel  upon  running 
against  people,  induces  him  to  all  those  motions,  which  yet  makes  no  abate- 
ment of  any  satisfaction  he  may  have  in  the  errand  he  goes  upon,  nor 
throws  him  into  a  state  of  suffering. 

6.  For  my  fourth  remark,  I  shall  observe  that  present  satisfaction  is  the 
end  we  constantly  have  in  view  on  proceeding  to  action.  Nor  does  this 
contradict  what  I  have  just  been  endeavouring  to  prove,  for  by  present  sa- 
tisfaction I  would  not  be  understood  so  strictly  as  to  mean  the  batisfaction 
we  actually  have  at  the  instant  of  acting :  for  this  is  no  subject  of  action, 
nor  can  receive  alteration  thereby.  We  cannot  unfeel  the  pain  we  feel  by 
any  effort  of  ours,  nor  does  the  pleasure  we  now  have  need  an  effort  to 
procure  it.  But  the  satisfaction  we  propose  in  every  exertion  of  our 
activity  is  that  of  the  moment  next  immediately  ensuing,  and  this  may  be 
called  present  satisfaction  without  any  impropriety  of  speech.  For  we  are 
constantly  told  the  present  time  only  is  in  our  power,  the  past  being  gone 
and  the  future  lying  out  of  our  reach  :  but  this  present  time  is  in  reality 
the  next  succeeding  instant,  that  alone  being  the  subject  of  our  power,  for 
we  do  not  act  in  order  to  obtain  what  we  have  already.  Perceptions  flow 
in  upon  us  without  intermission,  and  we  generally  have  a  foresight  of  them 
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before  they  come,  as  also  a  power  many  times  to  alter  their  coarse  by  the 
proper  application  of  objects  or  management  of  our  organs :  therefore  we 
keep  constantly  upon  the  look  out ;  while  we  see  that  such  perceptions  as 
we  like  will  rise  of  their  own  accord,  we  have  nothing  to  do,  when  they 
win  not,  we  use  our  activity  to  procure  them.  In  all  action  there  are  three 
things  to  be  considered,  the  prospect  or  expectation,  the  action  itself,  and 
tiie  perception  to  be  introduced  thereby :  the  first  has  no  other  value  than 
as  it  directs  us  what  action  to  pursue,  nor  the  second  than  as  it  tends  to 
procure  tiie  third,  so  that  our  business  lies  in  helping  ourselves  to  procure 
satisfactory  or  e8Cf4>e  uneasy  perceptions.  But  as  we  must  every  instant 
have  some  perception  or  other,  we  must  provide  for  the  next  ensuing  per- 
ception, and  as  soon  as  that  is  had,  another  to  follow  immediately  after 
furnishes  us  with  the  bke  anplo3rment ;  so  that  our  wants,  starting  up  suc- 
cessively without  intermission,  require  a  continual  supply ;  which  confines 
our  cares  to  the  present  mcmient,  leaving  tiie  provision  for  future  moments 
to  our  subsequent  endeavdurs. 

This  accounts  for  what  Mr.  Locke  has  fully  proved  to  be  fact,  that  good, 
tiie  greater  good  admowledged  and  apprehended  to  be  «uch,  does  not 
always  determine  the  WiU :  and  I  may  add,  it  never  does,  unless  by  means 
of  the  satisfiBustion  we  feel  in  making  advances  towards  it;  for  if  any  distant 
advantage  can  raise  in  us  a  desire  of  attaining  it,  the  gratification  of  this 
desire  will  afford  a  present  satisfaction.  And  that  remote  good  and  evil 
have  such  effect  upon  us  daily  experience  bears  witness :  we  flatter  ourselves 
often  with  distant  hopes,  and  shudder  at  future  dangers ;  we  contemplate 
with  pleasure  the  prospect  of  enjoyments  afar  off,  and  look  with  horror  upon 
misfortunes  before  they  come.  Suppose  a  person,  in  whose  knowledge  and 
veracity  you  could  fuUy  confide,  should  say  to  you,  Sir,  you  shall  continue 
in  plenty  and  the  possession  of  everything  you  can  desire  to-day  and  to- 
morrow, but  the  third  day  your  estate  shall  be  seized,  your  children  carried 
into  bondage,  and  your  body  afflicted  with  painful  distempers :  would  not 
the  news  ^  you  witii  a  cruel  anxiety  ?  On  the  other  hand,  had  you  been 
tormented  witii  the  gout  for  a  long  while,  and  after  having  tried  many  re- 
medies to  no  pTirpose  had  lost  all  hopes  of  relief,  should  you  receive  the 
like  assurance  tiiat  in  two  days'  time  you  ^ould  be  set  at  ease  and  perfecUy 
cured :  should  not  you  feel  an  exhilarating  joy  that  would  overpower  the 
pangs  of  your  distemper  ?  And  the  like  ha]^)ens  proportionably  upon  the 
prospect  of  anything  useful  or  detrimental,  pleasurable  or  troublesome,  in  a 
lower  degree. 

7.  This  presentiment  of  the  future  makes  the  great  privilege  of  human 
nature ;  for  were  we  void  of  it  we  should  have  nothing  but  appetite  to 
follow,  like  the  brute  creatures :  but  our  concern  for  the  morrow  creates 
another  appetite  which  prompts  us  to  escape  mischiefs  that  must  be  guarded 
against  beforehand,  and  pursue  great  advantages  that  require  much  time 
and  labour  to  attain.  It  likewise  lengthens  our  pleasures  beyond  their 
natural  measure,  for  enjoyment  generally  holds  only  for  a  littie  moment, 
but  expectation,  hope,  and  successful  pursuit,  often  supply  us  with  a  con- 
stant fund  of  delight  for  a  long  season.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
attended  with  some  inconveniences,  by  tormenting  us  sometimes  with 
unavoidable  evils  before  they  come  near  us,  and  making  us  tremble  at 
imaginary  dangers  that  would  never  have  fallen  upon  us. 

And  these  derivative  satisfactions  fluctuate  as  much  as  the  original :  for 
we  do  not  always  find  equal  relish  m  the  same  enjoyment^  nor  does  the 
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prospect  of  it  always  appear  in  colours  equally  vivid.  Neither  can  we  ob* 
serve  any  other  rule  in  this  change  of  colours  than  that  they  generally 
heighten  upon  the  nearer  approach  of  the  enjoyment.  But  the  very  pros- 
pect of  an  attainable  good,  or  an  avoidable  evil,  commonly  proves  satiiBfEu;- 
tory ;  therefore,  however  it  may  sometimes  happen  otherwise,  for  the  most 
part  we  continue  in  a  state  of  enjoyment,  in  some  degree  or  other,  during 
the  pursuit  of  a  benefit  we  hope  to  acquire,  or  avoidance  of  a  misdiief  we 
can  easily  ward  off.     Whence  comes  the  saying,  Hope  makes  the  heart  glad. 

8.  Fifthly,  I  shall  take  notice  that  sati^^ion  always  attracts,  and 
uneasiness  ahrays  repels ;  and  either  of  them  operates  according  to  the 
present  occasion.  If  some  advantage  invites,  we  set  ourselves  instantly  to 
pursue  it ;  if  a  greater  starts  up  in  view,  we  quit  the  former  and  run  after 
the  latter :  if  mischief  approaches,  we  set  ourselves  to  prevent  it :  and 
while  it  continues  to  hang  over  us,  we  continue  our  efforts  to  ke^  it  aloof. 
Therefore  to  me  it  seems  that  both  satisfaction  and  uneasiness  have  a  like 
efficacy  to  make  us  either  change  or  adhere  to  our  measures,  as  occasion 
shall  require.  But  Mr.  Locke  ascribes  tiie  change  of  action  solely  to  un- 
easiness, and  the  continuance  of  it  to  satisfaction ;  it  behoves  me  to  give- 
my  reasons  for  departing  from  so  great  an  authority. 

I  shall  allege  first,  that,  properly  speaking,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
continuance  of  action,  all  our  perceptions  and  all  our  volitions  being  transient 
and  momentary.  What  we  term  a  continuance  is  indeed  only  a  repetition 
of  successive  peroeptions  and  volitions  of  the  same  kind :  just  as  a  spout 
continues  to  run  while  it  pours  forth  innumerable  drops  without  any  in- 
terval between.  So  if  yon  stare  at  the  same  picture  for  half  an  hour  toge* 
ther,  the  sight  comes  by  successive  rays  of  light  affecting  your  ms  in  tiie 
same  manner,  and  the  perceptions  raised  thereby*  although  exactly  similar, 
are  individually  distinct.  And  if  you  keep  pointing  with  a  stic^  for  the 
same  time,  successive  volitions  hold  xxp  your  hand,  for  should  you  forbear 
to  repeat  tiiem,  your  arm  would  fall  instantly  to  your  side. 

But  waving  this  nicety,  let  us  consider  a  series  of  motions,  all  proceed- 
ing upon  one  plan  and  with  the  same  design,  as  a  continuance  of  action : 
yet  I  think  one  may  produce  instances  wherein  we  depart  from  our  design, 
and  change  our  measures  without  being  driven  by  the  lash  of  uneasiness. 
Suppose  a  man  sitting  down  to  his  haipsichord  intending  to  play  through 
an  opera  of  CoreUi :  in  the  midst  of  his  diversion  enters  a  messenger  to 
tell  him,  that,  if  he  will  come  away  directly  to  the  minister,  he  may  be 
instated  in  a  considerable  preferment  he  had  long  wished  and  ardently 
sought  for.  Is  it  uneasiness  or  joy  that  makes  him  leave  his  music  and 
run  to  catch  up  his  hat  ?  Suppose  a  company  of  young  folks  agreeably 
entertained  in  dancing ;  somebody  tells  them  of  a  fine  fire-work  just  going 
to  be  played  off  in  a  neighbouring  garden :  I  will  not  ensure  they  shall  not 
all  run  instantly  to  the  window.  When  their  curiosity  a  little  abates  and 
before  the  sig^t  begins  to  cloy,  some  one  puts  them  in  mind  of  their 
dancing,  perhaps  the  rest  take  tiie  admonition  and  they  run  back  to  their 
sport  as  hastily  as  they  quitted  it.  Surely  this  Lb  a  change  of  action  and  a 
departure  from  the  plan  laid  down  for  the  employment  of  the  night :  yet  I 
appeal  to  any  gentleman  or  lady,  who  may  have  experienced  such- an  inci- 
dent, whether  diey  feel  the  least  spice  of  uneasiness  either  in  breaking  off 
their  diversion  or  returning  to  it  again.  On  the  other  hand,  suppose  a 
man  travelling  through  a  lonely  forest  infested  with  a  gang  of  desperate 
Tillains,  who  murder  all  they  meet ;  he  sees  them  coming  towards  him, 
and  has  but  just  time  to  jump  into  a  stinking  bog,  where  he  can  hide  his 
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head  behind  a  little  buah :  the  rogues  halt  at  a  small  distance  from  him, 
where  they  sit  chattering  perhaps  an  hour  or  two,  all  which  time  I  suppose 
he  will  hardly  quit  his  lurking  hole.  Now  what  is  it  holds  him  to  this 
continuance  of  action  ?  is  it  satisfaction  ?  He  sees  none  and  expects  none 
by  sticking  up  to  the  shoulders  in  dirt  and  nastiness.  Is  it  any  other  than 
the  uneasy  dread  of  falling  into  their  hands,  where  he  can  expect  nothing 
but  misery  and  destruction  ? 

9.  But  I  am  so  averse  to  differing  from  Mr.  Locke,  that  whenever  I 
cannot  bring  my  notions  to  tally  with  his,  I  hunt  about  for  all  expedients 
to  reconcile  them,  so  that  I  may  hold  my  own  consistently  with  those  he 
entertains.  And  such  expedient  is  most  Ukdy  to  be  found  by  observing 
upon  the  unsteadiness  and  variableness  of  language.  The  most  careful,  as 
well  as  the  g^ddy,  use  their  words  in  various  significations.  Your  men  of 
dose  application,  though  taking  their  terms  from  the  common  language, 
find  thonselvee  under  a  necessity  of  recasting  them  in  a  mould  of  their 
own,  to  fit  them  for  purposes  that  were  not  wanted  in  the  usual  intercourses 
of  life  :  and  sometimes  the  moulds  they  severally  use  differ  from  one  ano- 
ther in  some  little  particular.  What  t£  this  should  be  the  case  between 
Mr.  Locke  and  myself  ?  Might  we  not  then  think  the  same  at  bottom, 
while  we  express  ourselves  by  opposite  sides  of  a  contradiction  ?  Perhaps, 
what  he  calls  a  continuance  of  action  I  should  call  a  continuance  of  courses ; 
and  so  there  is  no  repugnance,  because  we  are  not  talking  of  the  same 
thing. 

Now  in  order  to  understand  what  I  mean  by  oonrsee,  please  to  take 
notice  that  we  have  each  of  us  a  set  of  views,  aims,  and  desires,  leading  us 
into  those  courses  of  behaviour  which  fill  up  the  employment  of  our  lives ; 
and  though  we  may  frequently  step  aside  out  of  one  track  into  another,  we 
still  continue  to  pursue  courses  of  the  same  set.  The  word  carries  this 
sense  in  common  conversation  when  we  speak  of  virtuous  or  vicious  courses: 
nor  is  a  man  redLoned  to  alter  his  courses  because  he  quits  the  exercise  of 
one  virtue,  or  gratification  of  one  vidous  appetite,  for  that  of  another,  as 
opportunity  occurs.  Ndther  does  every  turning  after  other  pursuits  at 
intervals  make  a  discontinuance  of  the  first :  for  some  are  of  such  a  nature 
as  not  to  be  completed  but  by  returning  to  the  work  at  distant  seasons  with 
large  gaps  and  spaces  intervening.  ThuB  a  man  may  continue  a  course  of 
physic  though  he  dispatches  business,  takes  diversions,  and  does  many 
things  between  whiles.  Therefore  Mr.  Locke  would  probably  say  of  die 
man  that  left  his  harpsichord  to  get  a  place,  that  he  had  two  desires  direct- 
ing his  courses,  the  love  of  music,  and  of  money  or  honour,  and  when  the 
latter  drew  him  away  from  the  former,  here  was  no  change  of  measures, 
but  the  continuance  of  a  pursuit  he  had  long  since  been  engaged  in.  The 
dancers  were  following  a  course  of  pleasure  which  kept  them  on  in  the  same 
road,  how  much  soever  particular  objects  might  vary.  Hiat  the  poor  tra- 
veller was  hdd  in  his  quagmire  by  self-preservation,  which  is  a  main  prin- 
ciple influencing  us  in  the  course  of  our  lives,  and  which  we  never  throw 
aside  until  some  hard  pressure  of  fortune  shall  make  us  uneasy  with  our 
being. 

And  that  Mr.  Locke  had  these  courses  in  view  appears  manifest  frt>m  ihit 
instances  he  makes  use  of  in  support  of  his  assertion ;  which  are  that  of 
*'  an  idle  fellow  whom  you  shall  not  move  to  industry,  convince  him  never 
so  much  of  the  advantage  plenty  has  over  poverty,  make  him  see  and  own 
never  so  plainly  that  the  handsome  conveniences  of  life  are  better  than 
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nasty  penury,  so  long  as  be  can  content  himself  with  the  latter  and  finds  nc 
uneasiness  in  it.  And  of  a  worldling,  who,  though  never  so  well  per- 
Buaded  of  the  advantages  of  virtue,  that  it  is  as  necessary  to  a  man  who 
has  any  great  aims,  as  food  to  life,  yet  enters  not  upon  any  action  in  pursuit 
of  this  confessed  greater  good  until  he  hungers  and  thirsts  after  righteous- 
ness, and  feels  an  uneasiness  in  the  want  of  it." 

Now  I  shall  not  deny  that  we  seldom,  if  ever,  fail  to  continue  our  courses 
of  action  so  long  as  they  prove  satisfactory,  nor  change  them  until  they  be- 
come insipid  and  doy,  or  lead  into  inconveniences  that  gives  us  a  disgust 
of  them.  Neither  can  you  well  .reclaim  a  man  from  vicious  courses  by  the 
ofier  of  satisfaction,  for  you  have  none  to  propose  that  will  be  such  to  him : 
the  pleasure  and  ease  of  virtue  arise  from  the  practice  of  it,  and  he  who  has 
never  practised  it  will  see  nothing  inviting  in  it.  Therefore  you  must  begin 
with  him  by  representing  the  mischievous  tendency  of  his  evil  doings,  and 
tf  you  can  bring  him  to  a  dread  and  abhorrence  of  them,  which  shall  make 
him  unea^  under  the  apprehension  of  them,  you  may  prevail  upon  him  to 
change  his  measures,  lliere  are,  indeed,  besides  the  satisfaction  your  pro- 
ficients in  virtue  feel  in  every  exercise  of  it,  certain  rewards  and  fruits  that 
any  man  would  desire,  but  these  operate  at  first  by  the  uneasiness  they 
create  in  the  want  of  them.  For  when  a  man  has  taken  a  resolution  of 
purchasing  those  rewards,  the  solicitations  of  old  habits  will  frequently 
draw  him  back  into  his  old  courses,  upon  which  the  uneasiness  and  vexa- 
tion of  having  failed  in  his  resolution  may  drive  him  to  renew  it  again,  and 
while  he  adheres,  the  uneasiness  of  denying  his  other  desires  still  torments 
him :  so  that  he  must  remain  in  a  state  of  uneasiness  while  the  change  is 
making,  and  until  it  be  completed  by  the  old  habits  entirely  losing  their 
vigour.  Which  makes  good  the  observation  of  ancient  and  modem  ages, 
that  the  paths  of  virtue  are  thorny  and  rugged  at  their  entrance,  but  lead 
into  a  pleasant  and  ddightful  country. 

10.  Hius,  though  I  have  represented  action  in  a  dififerent  light  from  Mr. 
Locke,  we  must  not  therefore  be  thought  to  differ  in  substance,  but  in  our 
manner  of  handling  it.  For  though  I  do  not  pretend  to  a  clearer,  perhaps 
[  may  to  a  more  microscopic  eye :  I  consider  action  more  minutely,  endea- 
vouring to  analyze  it  into  its  primary  parts.  Now  the  shape  and  other 
circumstances  belonging  to  the  parts  may  vary  greatly  from  those  of  the 
whole.  Look  upon  your  table,  and  you  see  it  round  or  square,  or  of  some 
other  regular  form :  hold  your  eye  near  the  wood,  and  you  will  perceive  it 
waving  in  veins,  or  running  in  longitudinal  fibres :  the  little  particles  com- 
posing it  attract  and  cohere  strongly  to  one  anodier,  but  the  table  neither 
attracts  nor  coheres  to  the  paper,  the  ink-bottle,  nor  the  penknife  you  lay 
upon  it.  So  if  a  habit  of  drinking  be  taken  as  one  action,  it  may  always 
be  continued  so  long  as  a  man  can  satisfy  himself  in  the  practice,  and 
always  broken  off  as  soon  as  the  uneasiness  of  a  gout,  or  other  mischief 
brought  upon  him  thereby,  shall  exceed  his  fondness  for  the  liquor :  and  yet 
the  single  acts  whereof  that  large  action  consists  may  spring  from  satisfac- 
tion or  uneasiness,  indifierently,  as  either  happens  to  present.  For  he  may 
change  his  bottle  either  because  he  dislikes  that  standing  before  him,  or  be- 
cause he  pleases  himself  with  the  thought  of  tasting  another  sort ;  and  he 
may  stay  some  time  at  the  tavern  for  the  pleasure  of  the  company,  and  con- 
tinue there  after  that  pleasure  ceases,  to  avoid  the  uneasiness  of  going  home, 
where  he  will  not  know  what  to  do  with  himself. 

Since  then,  nature  has  furnished  me  with  a  microscope,  why  should  I  not 
accept  her  favour,  for  she  bestows  not  the  slightest  of  her  gifts  in  wdn  ? 
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The  Temple  of  Knowledge  cannot  be  built  without  the  concurrent  labours 
of  many  artificers  working  with  various  qualifications.  Who  then  shall 
blame  me  for  making  such  use  as  I  can  of  my  little  talent  in  pursuing  minute 
discoveries  that  per8<His  of  larger  views  overlook  ?  Should  I  fail  of  doing 
any  good  service  mysclf»  somebody  else  may  turn  them  to  better  advantage : 
for  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  the  sciences,  as  well  as  arts  and  manufac- 
tures, to  see  one  man  prepare  materials  for  another  to  work  up.  However, 
if  my  health  and  spirits  hold,  I  shall  strive  hard  but  I  will  make  some  tex- 
ture out  of  ngty  materials  that  a  man  shall  find  convenient  for  his  service, 
without  sending  it  to  another  operator  to  be  finished. 

1 1 .  I  hope  matters  are  pretty  well  accommodated  with  Mr.  Locke  in 
regard  to  the  difficulty  before  mentioned ;  but  I  do  not  know  how  I  shall 
oome  off  with  him  upon  another  point,  where  he  speaks  of  the  uneasiness  of 
desire,  and  makes  desire  constantly  accompanied  with  uneasiness.  I  can  go 
with  him  half  way,  so  far  as  to  admit  that  desire  gften  creates  us  cruel  un- 
easinesses, and  that  the  smart  of  their  wounds  rises  in  proportion  to  the 
intenseneas  of  our  desire.  But  this  happens  only  when  desire  meets  with  a 
disappointment ;  when  two  incompatible  desires  urge  strongly  at  once,  both 
of  which  cannot  be  gratified ;  when  some  hindrance  checks  or  at  least 
retards  desire.  For  while  desire  runs  on  smoothly  in  its  course  towards 
attainment,  while  we  want  nothing  besides  the  object  we  pursue,  while  no 
bar  stands  across  the  way,  nor  difficulty  occurs  to  check  our  speed,  for  my 
pait  I  can  see  nothing  but  continual  sati)B£M^on  accompanying  the  progress. 

I  may  say  with  Mr.  Dryden,  "  Old  as  I  am,  for  lady's  love  unfit.  The 
power  of  Ixeauty  I  remember  yet."  I  still  bear  in  mind  the  days  of  my 
courtship,  whidi  in  the  language  of  all  men  is  called  a  season  of  desire ; 
yet,  unless  I  strangely  forget  myself,  it  proved  to  me  a  season  of  satisfaction 
too.  But,  sajTS  Mr.  Locke,  it  is  better  to  marry  than  to  bum,  where  we 
may  see  what  it  is  that  chiefly  drives  men  into  a  conjugal  life.  This,  for 
au^t  I  know,  mi^t  be  the  motive  with  some  men,  who,  being  of  an  unso- 
cii^le  and%ndomestic  turn,  can  see  nothing  good  in  matrimony,  but  sub- 
mit to  it  as  alesser  evil  delivering  them  from  a  greater.  And  I  can  excuse  an 
old  bachelor  for  entertaining  so  despicable  a  notion  of  a  state  he  never 
experienced  the  pleasures  of  himself.  Others  it  may  be  make  their  engage- 
ments too  hastily,  and  then  would  break  them  off  again  through  the  shame 
of  doing  a  foolish  thing,  till  the  smart  of  their  burning^  becomes  intoler- 
able, and  drives  them  headlong  into  the  matrimonial  net.  But  this,  thanks 
to  my  stars,  was  not  my  case :  my  own  judgment,  upon  mature  deliberation, 
and  the  approbation  of  my  firiends,  gave  leave  for  desire  to  take  its  course. 
I  might  feei  some  scorchings  in  my  youthful  days  when  it  would  have  been 
imprudent  to  quench  them,  and  whUe  the  object  of  desire  lay  at  an  undis- 
cemible  distance :  but  as  the  prospect  drew  nearer,  and  desire  had  license 
to  begin  its  career,  it  had  no  more  the  fierceness  of  a  furnace,  but  became 
a  gentle  flame,  casting  forth  a  pleasing  exhilarating  warmth.  Perhaps  I 
might  meet  with  some  little  rubs  in  the  way,  that  gave  me  disturbance :  if 
my  fair  one  spake  a  civil  word  to  any  tall,  well-bred  young  fellow,  I  might 
entertain  some  idle  apprehensions  lest  he  should  supplant  me.  When  I  took 
a  hackney  coach  to  visit  her,  if  we  were  jammed  in  between  the  carts.  . 
perhaps  I  might  fret  and  fume,  and  utter  many  an  uneasy  Pish ;  but  as  soon 
as  we  got  through  the  stop,  though  desire  abated  not,  every  shadow  of  un- 
easiness  fled  away.  As  near  as  I  can  remember,  during  Uie  whole  scene, 
desire,  close  attended  by  satisfaction,  directed  all  my  steps,  and  occupied  all 
my  moments :  it  awaked  with  me  in  the  morning,  and  was  the  last  idea 
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swept  away  by  sleep :  it  invigorated  me  in  business,  it  heightened  my  diver- 
sions, it  gave  me  life  when  in  company,  and  entertained  me  with  dcJig^itfol 
reflections  when  alone.  Nor  did  it  hoi  of  aocompanjring  me  to  the  altar, 
where,  laying  aside  its  sprightliness  and  gaiety,  as  onsoitable  to  the  solem- 
nity of  the  occasion,  it  became  more  calm  and  decent,  exhibiting  the  pros- 
pect of  an  agreeable  companion,  who  should  double  the  enjo3rments  and 
alleviate  the  troubles  of  life ;  who  should  ease  me  from  the  burthen  of  house- 
hold cares,  and  asksist  me  in  bringing  up  a  rising  femOy ;  whose  conversatioQ 
should  be  a  credit  to  me  abroad,  and  a  continual  feast  to  me  at  home.  Nor 
yet  did  possession  put  an  end  to  desire,  which  found  fresh  fuel  to  keep  it 
alive  from  time  to  time,  in  mutual  intercourses  of  kindness  and  hearty 
friendship,  in  communication  of  interests,  oounseb  and  sentiments;  and 
could  often  feed  upon  the  merest  trifles.  How  often,  having  picked  up  some 
little  piece  of  news  abroad,  has  desire  quickened  my  pace  to  prattle  over  it 
at  home !  how  often,  upon  hearing  of  something  curious  in  the  shops,  have 
I  gone  to  buy  it  with  more  pleasure  than  the  keenest  sportsman  goes  after 
his  game  !  llius  desire,  leading  delight  hand  in  hand,  attended  us  for  many 
years,  still  retaining  its  first  vigour,  although  a  little  altered  in  shape  and 
complexion ;  until  my  other  half  was  torn  from  me.  Then  indeed  desire 
left  me,  for  it  had  nothing  now  to  rest  upon,  and  with  it  fled  joy,  delight, 
content,  and  all  those  under  desires  that  used  to  put  me  upon  the  common 
actions  of  the  day ;  for  I  could  like  nothing,  find  amusement  in  nothing, 
and  care  for  nothing :  and  in  their  stead  succeeded  melancholy,  tasteless- 
ness,  and  perpetual  restlessness.  And  though  I  called  in  all  my  philosophy 
to  rescue  me  from  this  disconsolate  condition,  it  could  not  relieve  me  pre- 
sently, but  had  a  long  struggle  before  it  could  get  the  better  of  nature. 

12.  I  doubt  not  there  are  many  persons  in  the  world,  who  having  been 
as  happily  paired,  could  read  the  account  here  g^ven  of  myself  as  fedingly 
as  ever  I  wrote  it.  As  for  your  determined  bachelors  or  injudicious  hus- 
bands who  have  married  only  for  money,  or  for  beauty,  or  for  a  frolic,  or 
for  a  bedfellow,  or  for  they  did  not  well  know  why,  tiiough  thd^  may  think 
me  romantic,  yet  I  suppose  they  have  had  desires  of  their  own  of  some 
sort  or  other ;  either  of  raising  a  fortune,  or  of  preferment,  or  of  building, 
or  of  gardening,  or  of  sports,  or  of  dress,  or  of  acquisitions  in  learning, 
which  have  engaged  them  in  long  pursuits.  And  I  believe  we  shall  Si 
give  in  our  verdict  unanimously  upon  the  positive  evidence  of  our  own 
several  experience.  That  our  desires  have  furnished  us  with  the  greatest 
parts  of  our  enjoyments  in  life;  and  that  desire,  so  long  as  it  can  move 
unsuccessfully  without  rub  or  disappointment,  without  wanting  fiiel  to  feed 
it,  and  without  pain  or  unludcy  accidents  intervening,  has  supplied  us  with 
a  continual  fund  of  satisfaction.  But  when  desire  grows  languid  for  want 
of  fresh  matter  to  work  upon,  when  it  cannot,  like  a  wanton  bird,  hop 
about  from  twig  to  twig,  from  bush  to  bush,  continuing  its  play,  then  the 
time  hangs  heavy  upon  our  hands :  when  it  meets  with  crosses  or  delays, 
when  it  rises  to  impatience,  or  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  an  imme- 
diate gratification  t^at  cannot  be  had ;  then  indeed  vexation  and  uneasiness 
find  a  ready  entrance. 

That  the  uneasiness  Mr.  Locke  found  in  desire,  proceeds  from  some  of 
those  causes,  may  appear  by  tiie  examples  he  produces  in  proof  of  it. 
Desire,  says  he,  deferred,  makes  the  heart  sick.  Leave  out  the  participle 
Deferred,  and  the  rest  of  the  sentence  wiU  ncit  hold  true.  Change  it  for 
another,  and  we  may  lay  down  the  contrary  as  a  maxim ;  for  desire  pro- 
moted makes  the  heart  glad.    Therefore  desire  is  not  in  its  own  nature  a 
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state  of  uneasiness,  nor  nnless  rendered  so  by  disappobtment  or  dday. 
Give  me  children,  says  Racfaael,  or  I  die ;  but  this  was  not  till  after  a  long 
course  of  barrenness  she  began  to  despair  of  having  any;  when  Josq;^  was 
coming,  we  hear  no  more  of  such  exclamations,  yet  I  suppose  sne  still 
continued  to  desire  it  might  prove  a  boy.  Where  he  speaks  of  the  nn- 
easinesB  of  hunger  and  thirst,  surely  he  must  have  in  his  thoughts  the 
cravings  of  a  person  almost  dying  with  either,  rather  than  the  common 
returns  of  appetite  at  stated  seasons  during  health.  I  speak  only  for  my- 
self:  when  I  sit  down  to  dinner  I  fed  no  uneasiness  in  being  hungry,  but 
rather  rqoioe  at  having  a  good  appetite,  from  whence  I  expect  a  better 
rdish  to  my  victuals  than  any  sauces  could  give  them.  How  do  other 
people  fare  upon  the  like  occasion  ?  If  on  coming  home  from  a  journey 
in  hot  weather,  you  find  yourself  fBuntish  and  droughty,  and  caU  for  a 
glass  of  wine  and  water,  have  you  not  a  pleasure  in  seeing  the  wine  pour 
from  the  bottle  or  sparkle  ii^  the  glass,  even  before  you  bring  it  to  yout 
mouth  ?  And  does  not  this  pleasure  arise  from  your  desire  ?  for  yon  would 
feel  it  no  longer  on  the  like  prospect  after  having  fully  quenched  your 
thirst.  Pretty  bottle,  says  Sganarelle,  how  sweet  are  thy  little  glug  glugs! 
how  envied  would  be  my  lot  wert  thou  to  keep  always  full  for  ul  my  pour- 
ings! Desire  then  gave  the  glugs  their  sweetness,  for  Sganardle  was 
in  a  state  of  desire,  not  of  fruition,  when  he  solaced  himself  with  their 
music,  the  liquor  having  not  yet  entered  his  lips ;  nor  was  there  I  suppose 
anything  very  harmonious  in  the  sound,  or  any  other  charm  beside  the 
assurance  of  his  bottle  being  foil,  and  the  means  of  accomplishing  his  de  • 
sire  abundantly  at  hand. 

Could  uneasiness  alone  determine  the  WiU,  how  wretched  must  the  con- 
dition of  mankind  i^>pear  I  For  the  WiU  never  ceases  woriung  from  mora- 
ing  tin  night :  we  are  always  a  doing,  but  should  have  nothing  to  do  unless 
to  deliver  ourselves  from  uneasinesses  following  dose  upon  one  another's 
heels.  Human  life  from  beginning  to  end  would  be  nothing  but  a  restless 
endeavour  to  throw  off  an  evil  we  could  never  totally  remove,  and  would 
exhibit  one  continued  scene  of  uninterrupted  uneasiness.  But,  kind  nature 
be  praised!  our  condition  is  not  quite  so  forlorn  and  comfortless.  We  have 
our  hours,  and  those  of  activity  too,  wherein  we  can  employ  ourselves  with 
satisfiKtion  and  delight :  and  since  in  those  pleasurable  seasons  we  do  not 
stand  idle,  there  must  be  something  else  besides  uneasiness  capable  of 
urging  us  to  action. 

13.  Mr.  Locke  it  seems  once  held  that  andent,  and  ^  his  time  uni- 
versally reodved  opinion.  That  good,  the  greater  good,  understood  and 
apprehended  to  be  such,  determined  tiie  Wul :  he  first  discovered  that  it 
was  always  something  present,  and  no  dirtant  good,  that  gave  the  turn  to 
our  activity;  for  which  I  acknowledge  myself  and  the  world  greatly  obliged 
to  him;  for  an  important  and  leading  discovery  it  was,  as  it  has  let  us 
more  than  anything  into  the  secret  springs  of  human  action.  But  dnce 
new  discoveries  are  sddom  perfected  at  once,  nmy  I  be  permitted  to  offer 
at  an  improvement,  and  add,  that  present  satisfriction,  as  well  as  present 
uneasiness  is  capable  of  performing  the  office.  I  know  that  distant  good 
does  often  operate  by  the  uneasy  want  we  have  of  it,  by  the  shame,  the 
vexation,  the  regret,  we  fed  in  dipping  our  opportunity  of  gaining  it,  but 
it  has  likewise  a  quality  of  throwing  a  sennble  sadsfiiction  upon  every  step 
we  take  in  advancing  towards  it.  Which  latter  I  concdve  wants  not  effi- 
cacy, especially  in  those  who  have  a  strong  attachment  to  virtue  and 
prudence,  or,  as  Mr.  Locke  expresses  it,  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  righ- 
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teonsness,  any  more  than  the  fonner,  to  determine  volition :  and  according 
as  the  one  or  the  other  actuates  our  motions,  we  pursue  the  object  of  our 
desires  through  the  flowery  meads  of  delight,  or  the  thorny  paths  of  trouble 
and  self-denial. 

14.  But  it  may  be  said  th^t,  according  to  my  own  docrine  (§  8),  satis- 
faction and  uneasiness  are  not  so  incompatible  but  the  one  may  move  us 
while  the  other  possesses  us :  therefore  why  may  not  uneasiness  be  the  sole 
incitement  constantly  spurring  to  action,  without  necessarily  rendering  our 
motions  uneasy,  whQe  we  can  keep  it  aloof  by  continual  efforts  to  escq)e 
it  ?  I  do  not  forget  what  1  have  there  laid  down,  that  one  may  fly  uneasi- 
ness without  being  in  a  state  of  suffering;  for  the  prospect  of  the  next 
ensuing  moment  moves  us  to  action,  but  the  feel  of  the  present  denomi- 
nates our  condition :  now  one  may  have  the  prospect  of  a  very  different 
sort  of  ground  from  that  one  stands  upon.  Delightful  is  it,  says  Lucretius, 
to  stand  upon  firm  land  and  see  the  mariners  tossing  and  toiling  in  a  tem- 
pestuous sea.  Delightful  to  behold  the  bloody  scenes  of  war  spread  over  a 
spacious  field  without  sharing  in  the  danger  yourself.  Not  because  there 
is  any  pleasure  in  seeing  o&ers  tormented,  but  because  the  prospect  of 
evils  from  which  yourself  are  exempt  is  delightful.  Nor  I  suppose  would 
your  delight  be  the  less  if  you  were  to  do  something  towards  escaping  the 
danger,  provided  you  had  certain  and  easy  means  at  hand  for  effecting 
your  escape :  were  you  on  board  the  fleet,  but  stepping  into  a  boat  that 
should  land  you  safe  before  the  storm  began  to  rage ;  or  in  the  army,  and 
mounting  an  easy  pad  that  should  carry  you  fiar  enough  out  of  harm's  way 
before  the  battle  joined.  But  where  Locke  treats  of  the  uneasiness  giving 
birth  to  our  actions,  I  cannot  understand  him  of  the  prospect  Imt  of  very 
uneasiness  itself;  which  to  my  thinking  cannot  consist  with  a  state  of 
enjoyment,  but  must  necessarily,  accor<&ng  to  the  deg^ree  of  it,  throw  Uie 
mind  into  a  state  of  suffering  so  long  as  it  continues  and  as  often  as  it  re- 
turns. For  to  the  question.  What  determines  the  Will?  he  answers.  Some 
uneasiness  a  man  is  at  present  under.  So  that  it  is  not  timely  caution 
against  an  approaching  mischief,  but  the  pressure  of  uneasiness  actually 
felt,  that  alone  suffices  to  set  us  at  work :  and  this  equally  the  same,  whe- 
ther the  avoidance  of  evil  or  attainment  of  distant  good  be  the  object  of 
our  endeavours.  For,  says  he,  there  is  a  deshre  of  ease  from  pain,  and 
another  of  absent  positive  good,  in  which  latter  also  the  desire  and  un- 
easiness is  equal :  as  much  as  we  desire  any  absent  good,  so  mudi  we  are 
in  pain  for  it.  Now  whether  the  prospect  of  absent  attainable  good  does 
always  fiD  us  with  a  painful  want  and  uneasiness,  I  have  some  reasons  to 
doubt :  but  shall  defer  giving  them  until  I  have  gone  through  my  next  ob- 
servation, which  may  render  what  I  have  to  say  upon  this  point  more  easily 
intelligible. 

15.  For  my  sixth  remark  I  shall  lay  down.  That  satisfaction  and  uneasi- 
ness often  beget  and  introduce  each  other:  the  bare  escape  from  pain 
g^ves  a  sensible  pleasure,  and  die  loss  of  any  great  pleasure  grieves  us : 
whatever  affects  us  strongly,  of  either  kind,  generaUy  leaves  its  contrary 
behind*  In  time  to  come,  says  Eneas,  we  shall  find  entertainment  in 
reflecting  on  the  hardships  we  now  undergo.  For  past  sufferings,  not 
likely  to  return,  are  often  a  feast  to  the  mind ;  and  past  pleasures  we  can 
no  longer  enjoy,  remembered  with  regret.  A  man  just  recovered  from  a 
fever,  finds  enjoyment  in  the  very  deliverance  from  his  disease ;  he  can 
pass  the  day  agreeably,  diough  wiUi  his  servants  only  about  Wi,  in  a 
manner  he  would  have  thought  insipid,  lonely,  and  irksome,  at  anothet 
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time ;  for  he  mtisfies  himself  with  etae,  snd  wants  nothiiig  fortiier  to  dirert 
him.  Thus  a  great  deal  of  our  good  springs  out  of  eril ;  we  should  oftm 
rust  in  idleness,  and  feel  the  time  heavy  upon  our  hands,  were  it  not  for 
pun,  difficulty,  and  danger,  which  rouse  us  to  action ;  and  though  they 
make  us  smart  for  the  present,  rqMty  us  ahundantly  afterwards  hy  affording 
a  greater  satisfaction  in  having  surmounted  them,  than  they  gave  us 
trouble  in  surmounting. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  a  man  provided  wi^  plenty  of  all  conveni- 
ences, and  means  of  ordinary  amusement,  and  fully  contented  with  his 
present  situation :  yet  tell  hun  of  some  high  diversion  going  forward  in  the 
neighbourhood  which  he  must  not  partake  of,  and  you  may  perhaps  raise  a 
want  in  him  that  shall  vitiate  all  his  other  enjoyments,  and  throw  him  into 
a  state  of  disquiet  and  uneasiness.  For  I  shall  never  deny  that  strong 
desires  do  frequently  raise  an  uneasy  want  of  the  object  they  fasten  upon ; 
nor  ibtX  this  does  som^imes  prevail  where  the  satisfsction  of  advancing 
towards  die  object  would  not :  but  I  conceive  this  is  not  always  the  case, 
but  that  desire  sometimes  operates  by  the  satisfaction  of  pursuing,  and 
sometimes  by  the  uneasiness  (^  wanting,  the  thing  desired*  If  a  lazy  fellow 
has  some  acquisition  greatly  to  his  lildng  propped,  he  mav  make  a  few 
fednt  motions  at  first,  and  please  himself  with  the  prospect  ot  possessing  it* 
but  his  indolence  puts  him  off  from  day  to  day  6x>m  using  any  signitoAt 
endeavours ;  he  then  beghis  to  reflect  with  himself,  finds  the  completion  of 
his  wishes  no  nearer  tiian  at  first  setting  out ;  this  raises  an  uneasy  want 
of  them,  which  grows  greater  and  greater  by  degrees,  till  at  last  it  over- 
powers  his  slothSilness,  and  makes  him  set  his  hand  in  good  earnest  to  the 
plough. 

1 6.  That  uneasiness  is  the  motive  in  most  of  those  instances  mentioned  ' 
by  Mr.  Locke  I  shall  readily  agree,  and  might  produce  others  wherein  un- 
easiness does  the  work,  although  pleasure  in  the  eye  of  the  world  runs 
away  with  the  credit  of  it ;  for  many  times  it  is  not  easy  to  discern  which 
of  the  two  determined  the  Will.  Your  debauchees,  your  triflers,  and  very 
&shionable  people,  who  make  pleasure  their  sole  employment,  I  doubt  not 
find  delight  in  it  at  first ;  but  pleasure  too  often  repeated  abates  of  its 
retish,  and  at  length  becomes  wholly  insipid :  yet  still  they  run  on  the 
same  round  of  diversions,  thinking  diey  roUow  pleasure  all  the  while,  and 
so  indeed  they  do,  though  not  wi£  satisfiustion,  but  for  want  of  something 
else  to  amuse  them,  or  through  the  cravings  of  an  unnatural  appetite 
brought  upon  them  by  custom*  Follow  them  to  their  dubs,  and  you  may 
hear  them  sing  without  joy,  laugh  without  being  pleased,  and  thrum  over 
the  same  jests  till  they  grow  threadbare.  View  them  in  their  routs,  and 
they  run  on  the  same  roU  of  compliments  and  common  expressions,  talking 
incessantly  without  having  anything  to  say.  Peep  upon  them  at  their 
toilets,  and  you  will  perceive  dress  to  be  a  labour  undergone  to  avoid  ap- 
pearing hideous  and  out  of  mode  among  company.  Some  real  satisfsctions 
they  may  have  when  anything  new  or  unexp^;ted  engages  their  fancy:  but 
chiefly  I  believe  in  going  on  the  way  to  their  parties,  which  is  a  land  of 
business,  being  an  action  undertaken  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  some 
end :  they  may  then  rejoice  at  having  thrown  off  the  insupportable  burden 
of  time,  and  escaped  the  misery  of  staying  at  home  alone,  or  may  flatter 
themselves  with  the  same  relish  in  their  diversions  they  used  formerly  to 
enjoy ;  for  delusive  expectations  will  satisfy  the  mind  so  long  as  the  delusion 
holds.  Thus  the  doven-footed  tyrant  inveigles  the  unwary  with  exorbitant 
wages  at  first,  bat  having  once  bound  them  to  his  service,  by  rendering 
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them  imfit  for  any  oUier,  he  shortens  their  allowance,  giving  them  no  more 
than  just  enough  to  persuade  them  they  earn  something,  and  for  the  most 
part  kshes  them  through  his  drudgery  with  scourges,  or  pindies  them  witii 
his  iron  claws. 

Now  let  us  do  justice  on  all  sides,  and  confess  honestly  that  the  yirtuoiis 
man  does  not  always  find  delight  in  the  practice  of  his  virtues.  There  i«  a 
joy,  a  complacence  of  mind  which  I  hope  every  one  of  us  feeb  upon  acting 
right:  but  there  is  likewise  a  shame,  a  vexation,  a  compunction,  upon 
acting  wrong :  and  this  latter  often  serves  to  keep  us  steady  in  our  good 
courses  when  the  other  would  have  failed.  Could  we  behold  virtue  ntdLed* 
says  Plato,  we  should  find  her  so  divinely  charming  that  we  could  never 
like  anything  else :  but  virtue  is  a  modest  virgin,  she  will  not  let  you  see 
her  naked  vmtil  you  are  wedded  to  her ;  she  displays  a  hand,  an  arm,  a 
cheek,  at  a  time,  as  you  get  further  into  her  fanuliarity.  Therefore  how 
much  soever  young  admirers  may  be  smitten  with  her  at  first  sight,  while 
covered  with  her  veil,  this  like  all  sudden  desires  cannot  hold  its  vigour : 
but  the  solicitations  of  passion  or  old  vicious  habits  will  draw  them  from 
their  pursuit,  unless  the  general  persuasion  of  her  being  a  consummate 
beauty  shall  raise  -a  want  of  her  acquaintance  that  may  overpoise  all  uneasi- 
ness beside.  As  for  those  who  are  become  intimate  with  the  lovely 
creature,  they  may  see  so  much  of  her  beauties,  and  retain  sudi  a  taste  at 
her  sweetness,  as  shall  fill  them  with  a  warm  and  steady  delight,  sufficeint 
to  inake  them  surmount  difficulties  and  troubles  with  pleasure,  and  if  I  may 
so  say,  render  uneasiness  itself  perfectly  easy.  I  can  imagine  it  possible  in 
theory,  that  a  man  may  have  so  strong  a  rdish  for  the  practice  of  virtue, 
as  may  make  his  condition  happy  under  the  greatest  pain ;  that  he  may 
look  upon  all  present  sufierings  as  nothing  for  the  exceeding  weight  of 
glory  that  lies  in  store  hereafter.  For  I  know  any  strong  desire  has  power 
sometimes  to  pluck  out  the  sting  of  pain ;  I  have  experienced  it  m3r8elf  in 
little  complaints,  such  as  an  adiing  com  or  a  grumbling  tooth,  which 
though  I  have  fdt,  I  have  despised  and  not  wished  to  remove  whan  eager 
in  the  pursuit  of  something  greatly  to  my  feoicy.  But  I  much  question 
whether  the  acquisition  of  so  strong  a  desire  as  shall  keep  a  man  easy  in 
Fhalaris's  bull,  be  practicable  among  the  sons  of  Adam:  it  is  a  great 
matter  if  we  can  raise  inclination  enough  to  carry  us  through  common 
difficulties  and  troubles  without  being  hurt  by  them.  Therefore,  unless  we 
had  an  abhorrence  of  vice,  and  felt  a  want  of  virtue  when  absent,  as  well 
as  a  delight  in  her  company  when  present,  we  should  make  very  little 
advance  in  our  progress  towards  her. 

Thus  the  lives  of  all  men,  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious  alike,  though  not 
in  equal  prc^rtion,  are  checquered;  not  only  with  respest  to  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  health  and  distemper,  success  and  disappointment,  favours  and 
frowns  of  fortune  attending  them,  but  also  to  the  motives  of  joy  or  vexation, 
content  or  disquiet,  spurring  on  alternately  to  action.  Desire,  like  a  smiling 
angel,  and  its  bastard  offspring  Want,  like  the  knight  of  Uie  ill-favoured 
fEice,  direct  our  conduct  by  turns.  While  some  idle  passion  passing  by 
holds  desire  in  chat,  the  other  jumps  into  the  box ;  as  soon  as  the  intruder 
can  be  got  rid  of  the  rightful  coachman  resumes  Ids  seat  While  he  holds 
the  reins  we  roll  smoothly  and  currently  along,  feasting  our  eyes  upon  ^e 
gladsome  prospect  before  us ;  but  when  his  deputy  drives,  clouds  of  noisome 
dust  obstruct  our  view,  we  fed  the  carriage  jolt  and  hobble,  tossing  us  to 
and  fro,  and  knoddng  our  joints  perpetually  against  the  sides.  For  accord- 
ing as  desire  or  want  actuate  our  motions,  we  Are  in  a  state  of  enjoyment 
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or  a  state  of  mfferiiig :  and  this  whether  our  oliject  be  aoiiie  ctiatant  good, 
or  tiie  remoral  from  approodiiiig  eril. 

17.  Now  after  what  haa  been  laid  down  nnder  this  aixth  remark,  nobody 
win  expect  me  to  controTert  with  Mr.  Locke,  tiiat  desire  often  begets 
imeaainess,  and  how  modi  we  desire  an  absent  positiTe  good,  so  much  we 
are  in  pain  for  it :  but  this  I  i^rehend  nerer  hi^pens  until  something 
obstructs  our  advances  towards  the  good  desired.  Want  does  not  come 
before,  uot  does  the  child  use  to  be  older  than  the  parent.  We  cannot  be 
said  to  want  what  we  may  have  when  we  please,  or  are  in  the  ready  way  to 
obtain,  yet  we  desire  it,  or  else  we  should  not  proceed  in  the  way.  Some 
desires  do  not  tend  to  immediate  gratificatioQ :  if  a  man,  fond  of  hunting, 
meets  with  frioids  who  propose  a  match  for  the  next  day,  he  may  desire  to 
make  one  among  them,  and  give  orders  to  his  servant  relative  thereto, 
without  any  want  of  the  diversion,  whidi,  were  it  offered,  be  would  not 
choose  to  go  upon  directly,  nor  until  he  had  prepared  hiuMelf  by  a  good 
night's  rest  for  the  fatigue.  What  we  possess  we  cannot  be  tiiooght  to 
want,  though  we  may  deiore  the  continuance  of  it ;  but  tiiat  is  for  our  fature 
occasions,  not  to  remove  any  present  uneasiness.  Every  man  having  just 
received  his  last  year's  income,  desires  I  suppose  to  receive  his  next  idso, 
but  he  does  not  want  it,  nor,  had  he  it  in  hand,  and  were  a  prudent  man, 
would  he  make  use  of  it  forhk  expenses  of  the  current  year.  We  all  desire 
life  and  health,  and  do  many  thmgs  for  their  preservation ;  but  while  in 
vigour,  peace,  and  jdenty,  what  want  do  we  fed  of  either  ?  Can  we  never 
choose  a  food  because  it  is  wholesome,  nor  take  an  agreeable  ejrerdse  to 
mend  our  constitution,  unless  driven  by  approaching  sickness,  or  affirighted 
by  the  king  of  terrors  staring  us  in  the  feice  ?  We  all  desire  the  fresh  air 
we  breathe,  but  must  we  never  walk  into  the  fields  to  enjoy  a  purer  draught, 
until  almost  suffocated  by  the  smoke  of  town  ? 

18.  Besides,  although  every  considerable  desire  may  have  its  opposite 
want,  and  either  of  them  be  capable  of  inciting  us  to  action,  when  we  seek 
for  the  motive  we  most  consider  what  actually  operated.  For  the  mind 
may  have  many  motives  in  store  which  do  not  always  enter  the  scale,  and 
wiien  they  do  not,  have  no  share  in  weighing  down  the  balance.  Who- 
ever other  folks  misht  do,  Mr.  LodLC,  I  dare  say,  would  agree  with  me, 
that  an  acti(m  can  be  ascribed  to  no  motive  that  was  not  present  in  the 
thought  or  imagination  at  the  time  of  acting.  A  man  goes  to  the  playhouse 
»}Mn&>g  only  to  see  the  play,  and  there  meets  with  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance, in  whose  conversation  he  takes  great  ddight.  Periiaps  be  did  not 
know  the  o^er  would  be  there ;  perhaps  he  hi^  heard  it  last  week,  bat 
utterly  forgot  it  again  :  amusement  then  was  his  motive ;  the  meeting  his 
friend  had  no  share  in  his  motion;  although,  had  that  occurred  to  his 
thoughts,  he  would  have  gone  ten  times  more  readily.  Therefore,  to  dis- 
cover the  true  spring  of  action,  it  is  not  enough  to  know  that  want  is 
capable  of  performing  the  office  of  a  spring,  but  we  must  examine  whether 
we  had  sudi  want  in  view  at  the  instant  of  bestirring  ourselves.  The  hard 
student,  says  Mr.  Lodce,  will  not  leave  his  studies  for  the  pleasures  of  appe- 
tite, hot  when  hunger  begins  to  make  him  uneasy,  then  away  he  goes  to 
remove  it.  But  is  this  the  case  widi  every  student  ?  When  I  have  been 
staring  all  the  morning  at  the  light  of  nature,  till  I  have  stared  myself 
almost  blind,  I  find  my  spirits  want  recreation :  I  then  throw  aside  my 
papers  sometime  before  dinner ;  the  veriest  trifie  suits  my  purpose  best : 
the  philosopher  can  loll  out  at  window  like  Miss  Gawkey,  to  see  the  wheel- 
barrow trundle,  or  the  butcher's  dog  carry  the  tray,  and  is  perfectly  con- 
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tented  with  his  sitoatioii  as  heing^  fittest  for  the  present  occasion.  Presently 
the  hell  rings,  and  down  run  I  into  the  parlour.  Now  did  Whitefield  and 
Wesley  endeavour  to  stop  me,  hellowing  out  their  exhortations  to  abstinence, 
8elf-denial>  and  mortification,  possibly  I  might  fret  a  good  deal,  and  the 
uneasiness  of  wanting  my  dinner  urge  me  to  exert  all  my  might  in  brushing 
by  them.  But  by  gw)d  luck  they  do  not  honour  me  with  their  acquaint- 
ance, nor  have  I  any  of  their  revelations  commanding  me  to  austerities : 
so  that  the  thought  of  starving,  or  of  what  I  should  sufier  by  missing  a  meal, 
never  once  enters  into  my  head,  and  therefore  cannot  be  the  motive  actuating 
my  motions. 

But  neither  does  it  appear  to  me  universally  true,  that  how  much  we 
desire  absent  good  so  much  we  are  in  pain  for  it.  There  are  many  little 
goods  weighty  enough  to  turn  the  mental  scale,  but  not  strong  enough  to 
give  us  pain.  We  have  numberless  gentle  desires  continually  prompting  us 
to  common  actions,  yet  too  feeble  to  beget  any  ofispring.  When  these 
prompt  us,  if  the  object  can  be  readily  come  at»  it  is  very  well :  if  not,  we 
give  ourselves  no  further  concern,  nor  think  it  worth  any  trouble  to  procure; 
we  feel  no  want,  no  pain,  nor  disappointment,  in  the  miss  of  it.  Some- 
times I  walk  to  and  fro  in  my  garden  in  the  country,  intending  only  to 
ruminate  on  some  trifle  or  other ;  perhaps  I  espy  a  peach  that  looks  ripe  and 
inviting,  and  I  reach  out  my  hand  to  pluck  it.  Should  my  gardener  tell 
me.  Sir,  I  thought  to  have  reserved  that  for  the  company  you  expect  to- 
morrow, or  should  any  other  little  reason  occur  to  stop  me,  I  should  for- 
bear ;  but  if  nothing  intervenes,  I  go  on  to  complete  my  purpose.  Now, 
when  I  reflect  on  the  state  of  my  mind  on  such  occasions,  and  examine  mine 
ideas  with  the  closest  application  of  the  microscope,  as  well  when  I  gratify 
my  fancy  as  when  I  restrain  it,  I  cannot  discern  the  least  pain,  or  want,  or 
uneasiness  imaginable :  and  therefore  crave  leave  to  conclude  that  something 
else,  besides  want  and  uneasiness,  is  capable  of  determining  me  to  the  use 
of  my  powers. 

19.  Whence  then  comes  it  that  Mr.  Locke  and  I  entertain  so  difierent 
notions  concerning  desire  ?  For  we  are  both  careful  plodding  folks ;  not 
used  to  do  things  hastily,  but  sifting  our  thoughts,  and  weighing  our  words 
before  we  deal  them  out.  Is  the  diflerence  owing  to  the  microscopic  make 
of  mine  eye,  that  sees  minuter  goods,  smaller  actions,  slenderer  desires,  than 
other  people  ?  or  is  there  some  fallacy,  some  equivocation,  some  various  use 
of  language,  that  keeps  us  asunder  ?  Perhaps  what  I  take  for  desire,  while 
successful  in  its  career,  he  may  call  joy  or  hope,  or  by  some  other  name. 
Perhaps  all  that  we  do  in  pursuit  of  tiie  same  object,  though  I  should  think 
it  a  series  of  distinct  actions,  and  distinct  voUtions,  he  may  consider  as  one 
action,  and  one  determination  of  the  Will,  which,  while  retaining  its  full 
vigour,  and  the  purpose  not  completed,  we  do  not  depart  from  to  make  a 
new  determination  until  pressed  by  some  urgent  want  or  uneasiness.  Thus, 
if  your  hard  student  determines  at  breakfast  to  study  so  many  hours,  and 
then  take  an  airing  abroad,  while  he  turns  over  his  books,  or  when  he  throws 
them  aside,  here  is  no  determination  made  of  the  Will,  for  that  was  done 
once  for  all  in  the  morning:  nor  can  you  draw  him  from  his  plan  before 
the  determined  time  by  any  solicitations  of  pleasure ;  but  should  his  head 
ache,  or  his  stomach  cry  cupboard,  the  uneasiness  of  that  might  drive  him 
into  a  new  course  of  action  difierent  from  that  he  had  determined  upon 
before.  I  wish  somebody  would  help  us  to  a  due  to  guide  through  this 
labyrinth,  and  bring  us  together  again  ;  for  I  am  never  ^tter  satisfied  witV 
nyself  than  when  travelling  in  his  company.     In  the  mean  while,  though  1 
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reverence  bis  authority  be^'ond  that  of  all  others*  whether  ancient  or  modem, 
m  matters  relating  to  human  nature,  yet  he  will  excuse  me  for  adhering  to 
my  own  judgment  until  it  shall  be  altered  by  better  information ;  for  he.  I 
am  sure,  would  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  impose  an  authority  upon 
anybody,  or  desire  to  draw  followers  by  any  other  force  than  the  conviction 
of  their  own  judgment.  Yet  I  still  hope  the  difference  is  not  a  variance  of 
sentiment,  but  of- expression,  or  of  the  manner  wherein  we  consider  the 
same  subject ;  and  that  we  travd  the  same  road,  though  by  different  branches. 
But  as  one  cannot  go  on  currently  in  any  other  way  than  that  one  is 
acquainted  with,  I  shaQ  continue  to  proceed  in  my  own  trade,  trusting  that 
we  shall  quickly  be  found  walking  hand  in  hand  again,  and  speaking  ahnoet 
the  same  language. 

20.  In  the  seventh  place,  let  it  be  noted,  that  neither  satisfiEiction  nor 
uneasinese  ever  enter  the  mind  without  some  other  sensation  or  idea  to 
introduce  them.  For  as  you  cannot  have  the  pleasure  of  sweetness  without 
putting  something  sweet  into  yohr  mouth,  nor  the  delight  of  a  prospect 
without  having  some  ddightfiil  prospect  to  look  upon,  so  neither  can  you 
procure  satisfiu^on  without  seeing  or  hearing,  or  contemplating  or  reflect- 
ing, on  something  satisfactory.  And  that  the  satisfaction  is  something 
difldnct  from  the  concomitant  ideas,  appears  manifest,  because  it  may  be 
separated  from  than :  for  the  same  object,  presenting  in  the  same  shape 
and  features,  affects  us  variously,  being  sometimes  alluring  and  at  other 
times  insipid.  One  may  be  extremely  desirous  of  seeing  a  particular  play» 
but  being  disappointed  this  week,  may  not  care  a  f&rthing  for  it  the  next, 
according  as  one  happens  to  be  differently  di^)ofted :  the  pUy  is  the  same, 
the  actors  the  same,  and  the  opportunities  the  sam«  with  those  you  wished 
for  before,  nor  can  you  find  any  other  difference  than  only  the  rdish.  This 
makes  good  what  I  observed  before,  that  all  motives  are  compound  ideas, 
for  though  satisfaction  be  the  only  in'gredient  weighing  in  the  scale,  others 
are  necessary  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  conveying  it  to  the  mind. 

21.  The  eighth  particular  relating  to  satisfeiction  foUows  naturally  from 
the  last :  for  if  we  cannot  have  satisfaction  but  by  applying  some  vehicle 
to  convey  it,  it  behoves  us  to  look  out  for  the  proper  vehides  containing 
the  desired  ingredient  within  them.  Nature  makes  up  the  mixtures  herself, 
nor  have  we  any  hand  in  the  composition :  sugar  has  its  sweetness,  gall  its 
bitterness,  success  its  joy,  and  disappointment  its  vexation,  by  her  provi- 
sion :  we  can  nd^er  alter  nor  diminish  the  rdish  of  things  by  our  own 
power.  Sometimes  she  shifb  her  ingredients,  taking  out  satis^ction  and 
leaving  the  vehide  insipid,  or  substituting  uneasiness  in  its  room :  but  even 
these  changes  of  taste  are  of  her  making,  being  effected  by  the  variable 
nature  of  our  palates  disposed  to  different  viands  at  different  times,  nor  can 
we  hdp  ourselves  or  restore  them  at  pleasure  to  their  former  state,  but 
must  take  objects  as  we  find  them,  acoordhig  to  the  pressing  disposition 
either  of  our  body  or  mind.  This  nobody  will  deny,  nor  say  that  when  salt 
has  lost  its  savour  we  have  wherewi^  to  salt  it ;  or  that  we  can  always 
raise  the  same  fondness  we  had  for  a  particular  diversion  the  other  day,  or 
make  nothing  of  a  fatigue  we  used  to  undergo  with  cheerfulness. 

22.  Thus  fieur  we  go  on  currently,  without  opponent  or  contradiction  ; 
but  in  this  divided  diiqputatious  world  one  must  not  expect  to  travd  any 
road  long  without  a  dieck.  There  are  people,  namdy,  your  sticklers  for 
indifferency  of  Will,  who  pretend  that  nature  has  left  some  of  her  vehides 
empty,  indifferent  to  recdve  either  satisfaction  or  imeasiness  as  we  please 
to  sprinkle  it  upon  them,  or  mingled  up  others  so  loosely  that  we  can  pick 
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out  the  vhrifying  ingredient,  and  throw  in  its  opposite,  thus  changing  the 
quality  of  a  motive,  and  rendering  that  satisfactory  which  was  naturally 
distasteful.  Not  that  they  deny  volition  alwa3rs  follows  the  last  act  of  the 
understanding ;  hut,  say  they,  we  have  a  certain  degree  of  power  to  give 
colours  to  our  ideas,  and  control  the  understanding,  so  as  to  make  it  pro- 
nounce sentence  against  the  clearest  decision  of  judgment,  or  strongest 
solicitation  of  passion. 

Here  I  have  the  pleasure  of  returning  into  my  old  alliance  again,  and 
joining  forces  with  Mr.  Locke,  whom  I  find  as  little  inclined  to  t^s  notion 
of  inherency  as  myself.  Those  he  had  to  deal  with,  it  seems,  had  de- 
livered themselves  so  obscurely  concerning  this  antecedent  indifference,  as 
they  called  it,  that  he  could  not  tell  where  they  placed  it :  whether  .between 
the  diought  and  judgment  of  the  understanding,  and  the  decree  of  the  will, 
where  there  appears  no  room  for  anything,  'or  before  the  former,  which  is 
a  state  of  darkness  exhibiting  no  object  whereon  to  exercise  our  power. 
But  by  a  book  not  extant  in  his  time.  Dr.  King  upon  the  Origin  of  £vil,  and 
his  profound  commentator,  I  can  discern  where  they  place  this  supposed 
indifference,  to  wit,  between  the  thou^t  and  judgment  of  the  understand- 
ing ;  that  is,  between  the  action  being  proposed,  and  the  preference  of  that 
action,  or  its  forbearance :  and  the  matter  according  to  their  representation 
stands  thus.  The  mind  sits  in  judgment  between  several  objects  offered  to 
her  option ;  arguments  occur  in  favour  of  either,  and  unexceptionable  evi- 
dences are  prcHluced ;  she  sees  plainly  which  has  the  strongest  cause,  yet 
gives  judgment  for  the  weakest,  by  virtue  of  her  arbitrary  power.  Or 
some  council  makes  a  motion  of  course,  which  never  used  to, be  denied, 
and  which  there  is  no  reason  for  denying ;  nevertheless  she  will  reject  it, 
merely  because  she  will.  So  the  province  of  indifference  lies  between  the 
trial  and  the  judgment,  which  the  understanding  pronounces  by  particular 
direction  from  the  Will,  annexing  the  idea  of  best  to  that  which  had  it  no^ 
before,  and  this  the  understanding  having  discerned,  gives  judgment  ac- 
oordingly :  and  that  idea  the  will  annexes  by  her  own  sole  authority,  after 
full  cognizance  of  the  cause,  without  regard  to  the  merits,  and  uninfluenced 
by  any  motive  at  all.  But  there  i»  really  no  motive  inducing  the  mind  to 
annex  this  idea,  if  any  such  power  she  has ;  for  acting  upon  our  ideas  is  an 
act,  as  well  as  acting  upon  our  limbs,  and  she  does  not  choose  to  enter  upon 
action  of  any  kind,  unless  for  some  end  proposed,  or  to  obtain  some  effect 
she  conceives  will  prove  satisfactory.  Nor  must  we  take  understanding 
here  in  the  vulgar  sense  for  the  judgment  of  reason,  but  for  every  discern- 
ment of  the  perceptive  faculty,  including  the  suggestions  of  ^cy,  and 
impulses  of  passion ;  which  may  start  up  unawares,  and  whisper  the  judge  in 
the  ear,  just  before  giving  sentence,  although  they  had  not  spoken  a  word 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  trial. 

Your  abettors  of  indifference,  being  solenm  folks,  deal  altogether  in 
genera]  terms  and  abstract  reasonings :  but  to  my  thinking,  the  abstract  is 
aeen  clearest  in  the  concrete,  for  ideas  fluctuate  in  our  reflection,  nor  can 
we  hold  them  long  in  the  same  state.  If  you  would  judge  between  two 
oranges  yon  have  seen  a  little  while  ago,  which  is  the  deeper  coloured,  you 
will  think  sometimes  the  one,  and  sometimes  the  other :  but  set  them  dose 
together  and  fix  your  eye  upon  them,  this  will  keep  your  idea  of  both 
•taidy,  so  that  you  may  quickly  perceive  which  is  the  redder  and  which 
the  paler.  Hierefrae  I  wish  they  had  given  us  instances  of  some  particular 
actions,  wherein  they  apprehended  this  privilege  of  indifilerence  is  exerted ; 
bat  since  they  have  thought  it  below  their  dignity,  or  unbecoming  their 
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gnrity,  I  shaU  attanpt  to  do  it  for  them»  and  if  I  can  hit  upon  proper 
samples  to  their  mind,  we  shall  not  rest  in  ^Mcnlation  alone,  bat  shall  see 
by  experience  whether,  in  actions  esteemed  the  most  indiflb-ent,  there  is 
not  some  motiye  actoally  {nrerailing  upon  us  to  perform  them, 

23.  Bnt  I  must  observe  bjr  the  way,  that  the  trial  above  described,  is  a 
Tery  complex  action,  oonsistmg  of  many  single  acts,  each  of  which  must 
Lave  its  several  volition  and  several  end  in  view,  following  one  another  so 
dose,  tiiat  there  is  nowhere  room  for  the  power  of  indifierency  to  interfere. 
But  as  the  gentlemen  we  have  to  deal  with  seem  unprovided  with  a  mi- 
croscope, I  shall  not  trouble  them  with  minute  objects  nor  such  as  cannot 
be  discerned  with  the  naked  eye ;  and  therefore  shall  present  them  with 
lai^ger  actions,  suitaUe  to  their  organs,  and  consider  the  whole  compound 
as  one  body. 

Since  then,  they  place  the  merit  of  their  bdiavionr  in  the  right  use  of 
ihb  power  of  indiffmncy,  one  may  expect  to  find  the  effects  of  it  most 
apparent  in  the  most  arduous  exerdses  of  virtue.  Suppose  then  a  good 
man,  solicited  by  temptations,  attacked  by  threatenings,  urged  by  tortures, 
to  betray  his  country,  yet  he  bravdy  resists  all  of^position  :  but  has  he  not 
a  thoroi^  persuasion  of  tiie  advantages  of  well  doing ;  has  he  not  a  strong 
desire  of  fulfilling  his  duty,  and  a  vehement  abhonrence  of  treachery  r 
These  must  move  him  to  take  up  his  resdution,  and  support  him  in  going 
through  with  it :  for  another  who  had  not  sudi  motives,  or  had  them  in  a 
lower  degree,  would  undoubtedly  dedme  the  task,  or  ^il  imon  triaL  If 
they  shoud  urge  that  all  men  have  the  like  motives,  would  they  but  listen 
to  tiiem :  those  who  allege  this,  must  have  a  difierent  idea  of  motives  from 
that  we  have  given  before,  and  overlook  the  distinction  between  a  motive 
and  a  good  reason  for  doing  a  thing.  For  how  reasonable  soever  it  may 
be  to  act  right,  yet  to  him  who  does  not  discern  tiie  expedience,  or  can 
satisfy  himself  in  the  foregoing  it»  and  fed  no  uneasiness  in  the  want  of 
it,  it  is  no  motive  at  all. 

What  will  they  say  of  the  perfect  wise  man,  would  not  he,  if  there  were 
any  sudi,  adhere  to  the  dictates  of  his  judgment  without  deviating  in  a 
single  instance  ?  Yet  he,  I  suppose,  proceeds  in  all  his  measures  upon  the 
motive  of  thdr  rectitude.  So  long  as  the  matter  remained  doubtful,  he 
would  remam  indifferent  to  dther  side,  and  would  all  that  while  suspend 
his  action :  but  the  moment  expedience  became  manifest,  his  indifference 
would  vanish,  nor  would  he  dday  the  determination  of  hit  Will.  What 
win  they  say  of  those  imperfiect  wise  men  we  have  upon  earth  ?  Have  they 
not  a  quick  sense  of  honour,  and  love  of  right  conduct  ?  And  are  they  not 
therefore  good  and  deserving  because  this  motive  influences  the  grf«test 
part  of  their  actions,  and  because  they  cannot  behold  villany  and  meanness 
with  indiflerence  ?  Do  the  judidous  and  the  worthy  less  enjoy  or  less  use 
this  most  noble  privilege  of  human  nature  than  the  gay,  the  giddy,  and  the 
thoughtless,  whose  conduct  is  much  more  unaccountable,  who  frequently 
act  upon  no  visible  motive  at  all,  or  run  counter  to  the  weightiest. 

Why  do  they  ever  exhort  us  to  this  or  that  kind  of  behavionr,  or  to  make 
a  right  use  of  our  privilege  ?  Does  not  this  imply  an  opinion  that  they  may 
prevail  upon  us  thereby  to  give  a  right  turn  to  our  indifference.  Thmfore 
indifference  it  seems  may  be  operated  upon  by  exhortation,  and  may  as  well 
be  carried  on  by  the  same  through  the  execution  of  its  purpose.  But  what 
are  exhortations  besides  the  suggestion  of  motives  to  do  a  thing  ?  which 
were  needless  if  we  might  do  the  same  without  any  motive  at  all ;  and  use- 
less if  actions  performed  upon  motives  had  no  morality  in  them,  nor  any 
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action  were  valuable  unless  for  so  much  of  it  as  proceeded  from  our  pow^ 
of  indifierence. 

Most  probably  tbe  notion  of  this  power  took  rise  from  an  inaccuracy  of 
thought  occasioned  by  an  inaccuracy  of  language.  Desire,  Ba3rs  Mr.  Locke, 
so  constantly  accompanies  our  actions  that  it  is  frequently  taken  for  Will, 
and  confounded  with  it  in  our  discourses.  I  have  observed  in  a  former 
place,  that  Will  and  pleasure  are  reputed  synonymous  terms,  nor  would  it 
be  thought  a  difierent  question  should  one  Bsk,  Will  you  have  such  a 
thing  ?  or  Do  you  desire  or  please  to  have  it  ?  The  preference  of  one 
thing  above  another,  either  in  our  judgment  or  inclination,  is  often  styled 
the  choice  of  our  Will :  and  when  some  authority  or  obligation  compels  us 
to  do  the  thing  we  dislike,  we  call  it  acting  unwillingly,  or  against  our 
Will.  It  would  be  hard  to  produce  an  instance  of  any  man  going  through 
with  an  arduous  undertaking,  without  having  it  stronj^y  at  heart,  without 
a  desire  of  the  work  to  be  completed  thereby,  or  without  feeling  a  want  of 
it,  upon  being  obstructed  in  his  progress.  I  would  ask  the  chmnpions  for 
indifierence,  whether,  when  they  have  made  a  wrong  use  of  their  power, 
(for  possibly  ^ey  may  trip  once  in  a  while,)  they  do  not  feel  a  shame,  a 
vexation,  a  disappointment,  in  reflecting  thereupon ;  which  could  not  well 
happen,  if  they  had  no  desire  of  improving  their  opportunities.  But  this 
desire,  which  often  has  an  efficacy  to  overpower  the  strongest  motives, 
they  confound  with  the  Will,  and  finding  nothing  previous  in  the  thought 
that  should  give  birdi  to  it,  they  suppose  it  self-begotten,  and  thence  wi^y 
conclude  the  WiU  has  a  power  of  determining  itself,  and  of  infusing  satis- 
faction into  that,  which  nature  had  mingled  up  Mrith  uneasiness.  There  is 
a  desire,  having  no  other  object  than  the  restraint  of  desire  :  for  men  vir- 
tuously inclined  find  their  passions  and  i^pedtes  perpetually  drawing  them 
aside  out  of  their  road :  this  gives  them  a  jealousy  of  such  intruders,  and 
when  desires  solicit  strongly,  although  not  urging  to  any  thing  misdiievous 
or  improper,  yet  they  will  not  comply  merely  because  they  wifi  not  let  their 
passions  get  tlie  mastery  over  them,  nor  acquire  a  strength  too  great  to  be 
resisted  at  other  times.  Now  this  desire  of  restraining  desire,  our  profound 
speculatists  mistake  again  for  the  Will,  to  which,  therefore,  they  attribute 
a  power  of  controlling  desire,  without  aid  of  any  counter- weight  whatsoever, 
and  of  making  an  election,  like  the  King  by  a  cong6  d'elire,  in  virtue  of  its 
royal  prerogative. 

24.  Let  us  next  turn  to  the  abusers  of  their  privilege.  A  man  is  urged 
to  some  useful  attainment :  you  make  him  sensible  of  the  good  fruits  de- 
pendant upon  it,  so  as  to  raise  in  him  some  desire  of  gathermg  them :  you 
convince  him  there  is  nothing  difficult  in  the  pursuit,  nothing  irksome, 
nothing  thwarting  his  other  inclinations,  yet  you  cannot  get  him  to  stir. 
But  is  there  not  soii^e  secret  passion,  some  habit,  some  humour,  some 
averseness  to  trouble,  that  lies  in  the  way  ?  If  you  cannot  presendy  dis- 
cover the  rub,  it  does  not  follow  there  is  none.;  for  the  heart  of  man  is 
deceitful  above  all  things,  containing  many  springs  unknown,  even  to  the 
owner.  But  if  you  have  any  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  intimacy 
with  the  person,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  you  may  discern  the  obstacle,  which 
you  find  to  be  something  that  acts  as  a  powerfrd  motive  upon  him,  though 
it  might  weigh  nothing  with  yourself.  Since  then,  upon  doser  exami- 
nation, you  can  generally  distinguish  a  motive  where  there  appeared  none 
before,  it  may  be  presumed  there  is  one  when  it  escapes  your  search : 
-therefore  those  instances  of  wrong  management  are  too  uncertain  a  foun- 
iktion  to  build  the  doctrine  of  in£fierency  upon. 
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But  now  and  ^en  you  shall  meet  -with  persons,  who  being  recommended 
to  do  something  advantageous  to  themselves,  which  they  would  have  liked 
well  enough,  and  been  fond  of,  had  it  first  occurred  to  their  own  thoughts, 
yet  reject  it  out  of  mere  crossness :  the  more  you  urge  them  with  motives, 
the  stronger  they  set  themselves  against  it.  But  consider  whether  the 
bare  having  of  their  Will  is  not  an  engaging  motive  with  most  men. 
Liberty  of  itself  is  sweet,  and  to  have  the  command  of  our  motions  without 
control,  what  we  aU  in  some  measure  desire.  This  desire,  when  excessive, 
is  thought  owing  to  a  perverseness  of  Will,  which  can  run  contrary  to  all 
motives,  either  of  expedience  or  inclination ;  but  it  may  generally  be  traced 
to  another  source :  for  obstinate  people  are  either  such  as  have  been  con- 
stantly humoured  by  those  about  th^,  or  else  persons  of  shallow  under- 
standing. Fools  are  credulous  at  first,  till  having  been  frequently  deceived, 
they  contract  a  jealousy  of  all  mankind,  and  see  no  chance  of  obtaining 
anything  they  like,  uidess  by  rejecting  whatever  shall  be  proposed  by 
another.  Besides,  there  is  a  kind  of  honour  in  doing  as  we  will :  and 
honour  operates  as  a  mighty  incentive  to  action.  But  you  will  ask,  do  I 
conceive  there  is  any  honour  in  persisting  obstinately  to  do  just  as  we  will, 
without  regard  to  motives  dissuading  us  from  it  ?  Truly  I  cannot  answer 
the  question  so  generally  proposed,  but  must  give  my  opinion  disjunctively. 
When  done  in  opposition  to  passion,  danger,  fiatigue,  or  pain,  which  we 
will  not  sufier  to  drive  us  from  anything  we  have  a  mind  to,  I  applaud  it 
highly :  when  in  contradiction  to  good  advice  or  the  suggestions  of  reason, 
I  censure  it  as  highly.  For  tenaciousness,  even  of  a  resolution  taken  for 
opposition  sake,  serves  either  to  good  or  bad  purposes:  when  to  the 
former,  it  is  called  steadiness  and  bravery ;  when  to  the  latter,  perverseness 
and  obstinacy.  But  whether  you,  or  I,  or  the  world,  allow  it  to  be  honour, 
or  no,  there  are  those  who  certainly  esteem  it  such ;  like  the  miser  in 
Horace,  who,  being  hissed  by  the  populace,  applauded  himself  at  home  in 
counting  over  his  bags ;  as  appears  manifestly  by  the  shame  and  vexation 
they  fed  upon  fieiiling  of  their  Will,  and  the  triumph  and  exultation  they 
express  upon  prevailing. 

Were  the  Will  indifferent  to  all  motives,  and  could  give  itself  the  turn 
without  any  previous  cause  influencing  it  thereto,  all  our  actions,  those  of 
them  at  least  that  are  moral,  must  remain  absolutely  contingent.  How  then 
can  we  depend  upOh  any  man  that  he  will  keep  this  or  that  tenor  of  con- 
duct ?  Yet  we  daily  repose  a  full  confidence  in  one  man,  because  we  know 
he  will  deal  honestly  by  us,  and  refuse  it  to  another  who  we  know  would 
betray  us.  Oh!  say  they,  the  one  has  acquired  a  rectitude,  and  the 
other  a  perverseness  of  will.  What  do  they  mean  by  this  rectitude  and 
perverseness  of  will  ?  A  perverseness  of  mind  I  can  understand,  when 
satisfaction  or  desire  fixes  upon  pernicious  or  deceitful  views,  and  continu- 
ally moves  the  Will  to  pursue  diem.  If  they  will  allow  this  to  be  a  per- 
verseness of  will,  I  have  no  objection:  but  then  this  depends  upon  a 
quality  in  the  Will  to  follow  desire  starting  up  perpetually  to  the  thought, 
and  he  who  has  this  desire  stronger  than  any  other,  cannot  remain  indif- 
ferent whether  he  shall  gratify  it,  or  no.  Other  perverseness,  I  know  none, 
but  were  there  any  other  it  mnst  equally  destroy  indifiference,  for  we  see 
this  perverseness  once  contracted  determines  the  Will  afterwards  to  act  per- 
versely as  often  as  opportunity  shall  ofifer :  so  the  will  remains  no  longer  at 
liberty  to  follow  or  reject  the  instigations  of  perverseness,  nor  is  it  the  less 
bound  for  having  brought  the  thraldom  upon  itself;  as  a  man  who  sells 
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himself  to  the  plantations  is  no  less  a  servant,  than  the  felon  transported 

by  judgment  of  law. 

25.  Thus  the  doctrine  of  indifferency,  canvassed  narrowly,  contradicts 
and  overthrows  itself;  for  if  indifierency  be  a  privilege  inherent  in  human 
nature,  it  can  never  depart  from  us,  for  we  cannot  lose  our  nature  while 
we  continue  to  be  men.  Then,  although  the  WUl  should  have  given  itself 
a  perverseness,  it  might  as  well  give  itoelf  a  rectitude  again,  and  vice  versa, 
as  often  as  it  pleased  without  any  previous  cause  or  motive  :  and  the  beha- 
viour of  men  would  be  totally  uncertain  and  unsteady,  for  we  should  act 
right  or  wrong,  prudently  or  foolishly,  just  as  indifference  happened  to  take 
the  turn.  But  if  indifferency,  by  I  know  not  what  magic,  can  control 
itself  and  persevere  in  the  turn  it  has  once  taken,  then  we  have  our  inde- 
pendency upon  prior  causes  only  upon  some  few  occasions,  that  is,  when 
we  are  to  enter  upon  a  new  course  of  action,  which  having  once  determined, 
we  proceed  therein  mechanically,  like  a  ball  put  in  motion,  by  virtue  of  the 
impulse  first  imparted.  If  this  be  the  case,  and  merit  or  demerit  extend 
no  further  than  while  the  Will  can  act  independently,  why  do  your  indifier- 
encists  ever  punish  for  acts  done  in  consequence  of  a  perverseness  already 
contracted  ?  As  soon  as  the  perverseness  appears,  they  ought  to  examine 
the  degree  of  it,  and  appoint  a  punishment  adequate  thereto,  which  the 
party  ^ving  suffered,  has  paid  his  penalty,  and  remains  no  longer  obnox- 
ious to  the  law :  his  independency  b  now  gone,  and  nothing  happening 
during  its  absence,  can  upon  their  principles  be  imputed  to  hii  account. 
Nevertheless,  we  find  them  forward  enough  to  punish  again  for  subsequent 
ofienoes,  proceeding  from  a  perverse  turn  of  will,  visible  many  years  before. 
Will  they  plead  that  the  power  of  indifierenoy  is  a  limited  power,  and  that 
the  Will  may  give  itself  so  strong  a  determination,  as  it  cannot  afterwards 
resist  by  its  own  strength,  therefore  they  throw  in  the  terrors  of  punish* 
ment  in  counterbalance,  to  bring  the  weights  so  nearly  equal,  that  the  power 
of  indifferency  may  suffice  to  turn  the  s^e  ?  Let  them  have  a  care  how 
they  allege  this,  because  it  will  tear  up  the  main  foundation  whereon  they 
build  their  doctrine  of  indifference,  namely,  that  without  it  there  could  be 
no  demerit,  and  consequently  no  room  for  punishment :  for  here  we  see 
there  is  room  for  punishment,  which  may  be  lawfully  inflicted,  not  solely  with 
reference  to  past  offences,  but  also  as  a  necessary  remedy  to  prevent  the 
commission  of  them  for  the  future.  If  they  give  us  this  inch,  perhaps  we 
may  take  an  ell,  and  show  by  parity  of  reason,  that  the  justice  of  rewards 
and  punishments  may  remain  in  fuU  extent,  although  there  should  be  no 
such  power  as  that  of  indifference. 

What  do  th^  mean  by  a  determination  of  the  Will  carrying  ua  through 
a  long  course  (k  behaviour  ?  Do  they  conceive  volition  a  permanent  act, 
extending  to  a  long  series  of  performances  ?  Surely  they  never  reflected 
with  themselves  upon  the  operation  of  their  own  WiUs,  nor  the  manner  of 
their  own  motions.  We  have  it  upon  Mr.  Locke's  authority  that  the  mind 
is  capable  of  but  one  determination  to  one  action  at  once :  and  his  judgment 
stands  confirmed  by  daily  experience.  Successive  volitions  keep  us  inces- 
santly in  play ;  each  performs  its  several  act,  and  has  the  sole  direction  of 
our  powers  for  the  present  moment,  both  themselves  and  their  effects  being 
instantaneous  and  transitory,  nor  does  one  operate  by  any  force  received 
from  a  former.  Whatever  we  may  will  to-day  to  do  to-morrow,  we  shall 
perform  or  omit,  according  as  we  shall  then  be  in  the  mind :  for  the  actions 
of  to-morrow  depend  upon  the  morrow's  volitions,  which  are  determined 
either  by  some  motive  occurring  at  the  time,  or  else  by  the  power  of  indif- 
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ferency  then  exerted.  Therefore,  to  talk  of  the  Will  by  a  tingle  act  giving 
birth  to  many  ssoceMive  motions,  and  casting  a  perveneness  upon  its^ 
that  shall  continne  for  days,  months,  and  years,  is  talking  unintelligibly ; 
the  continuance  of  a  thing  in  its  own  natm«  momentary,  being  a  contra* 
diction  in  terms. 

Were  indiffierency  a  privilege  appendant  to  human  nature,  one  would 
think  all  men  should  possess  it  in  equal  degree :  but  we  see  the  same  temp- 
tations overcome  some  men  which  others  can  resist,  although  both  strive 
equally  against  them.  Must  we  not  then  ascribe  their  dilfereut  success 
either  to  the  varkty  of  colours  wherein  the  same  objects  appear  to  diferent 
minds,  or  to  the  various  strength  of  other  motives  diey  have  to  oppose 
against  them  ?  I  know  an  old  gentleman,  who,  being  pressed  by  his  phy* 
sicians  to  go  out  in  his  chariot  every  day,  as  the  only  thing  capable  of  rdiev- 
ing  him  in  his  infirmities,  acknowledged  the  expedience  (S  their  advice,  and 
wished  to  follow  it,  yet  could  never  muster  up  resolution  enough  to  do  as 
he  desired.  What  dow  was  become  of  his  power  of  indifferency,  which 
was  supposed  able  to  control  any  motives,  but  could  not  here  act  in  concur- 
rence  with  the  weightiest  ?  Yet  he  could  dK>ose  for  himself  upon  other 
occasions,  and  act  rightly  when  tempted  to  the  contrary :  and  could  even 
go  out  when  he  fancied  something  of  moment  called  him.  May  we  not 
then  look  out  for  some  secret  motive  to  account  for  this  difference  of  beha- 
viour ?  He  had  been  a  man  of  business,  unused  to  stir,  unless  upon  some 
aflair  of  importance,  and  had  contracted  an  aversion  to  your  idle  jaunts, 
taken  for  amusement  only,  as  fit  for  none  but  women  and  trifiers ;  therefcM^ 
could  not  brook  his  mind  to  descend  to  them,  although  they  were  become 
matters  of  moment,  by  being  necessary  to  his  health. 

26.  Hitherto  we  have  considered  important  actions,  sndi  as  are  under- 
taken wkh  deliberation  and  design,  or  upon  sc»ne  distant  purpose  in  pros- 
pect. We  will  now  take  a  view  of  sudden  and  trifiing  motions,  which 
scarce  seem  to  have  any  motive  inducing  us  to  them,  and  therefore  may  be 
thought  to  proceed  from  the  sole  power  of  the  Will.  But  there  needs  no 
great  sagacity  to  observe,  that  the  very  want  of  employment  creates  an 
uneasiness,  and  almost  every  exertion  of  our  activity  tihrds  a  small  degree 
cxf  8atis£iction,  which,  whatever  first  starts  up  to  the  fancy,  prompts  us  to 
pursue.  Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  watch  men  in  their  idle  hours, 
will  find  a  certain  regularity  in  things  done  without  regard  to  any  rule : 
some  habit  acting  uniformly  sets  them  for  the  most  part  at  work.  For 
though  different  persons  amuse  themselves  differently  in  an  infinite  variety 
of  ways,  each  adheres  steadily  to  his  own  kind  of  amusement,  and  acts 
most  in  character  when  he  thinks  of  it  least.  Therefore,  one  man  whistles, 
another  sings,  another  dances,  another  plays  with  Ids  fingers,  when  he  has 
nothing  else  to  do.  Which  shows  that  the  Will  has  not  an  indifference, 
even  mth  regard  to  trifles,  but  catches,  from  time  to  time,  at  such  little 
motives  as  custom  has  taught  to  rise  most  readily  in  the  imagination.  One 
may  discern  the  like  causes  in  those  bye  motiona  which  fill  up  the  vacant 
space^  of  time  during  our  engagement  in  some  earnest  pursuit ;  when  we  set 
oursdves  to  think  intensely,  few  of  us  leave  our  hmbs  entirely  at  rest,  but 
give  them  various  employment  for  every  little  interval  while  thought  stops, 
and  until  it  can  find  an  issue ;  some  play  with  their  buttons,  some  twist 
their  knee-strings,  car  rub  the  table,  or  kick  their  leg  to  and  fro,  or  prac- 
tise some  innocent  trick  they  have  fallen  into  by  accident,  or  catched  by 
imitation  frotn  somebody  else.    Now  in  times  of  study  or  business,  tl^ 
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determination  of  the  Will  tends  solely  towards  the  principal  end  we  labour 
to  attain ;  the  power  of  indifferency  is  all  exerted  that  way :  yet  we  see 
any  idle  habit  can  give  a  motion  of  its  own  to  the  Will,  which,  like  a 
cord  drawn  to  the  stretch  by  a  mighty  force,  may  notwithstanding  be  bent 
to  this  side,  or  that,  by  the  slightest  lateral  pressure. 

Even  in  cases  where  the  objects  proposed  to  our  option  appear  indifferent, 
as  well  to  judgment  as  inclmation,  and  the  WOl  se^ms  to  determine  by 
arbitrary  power,  because  there  is  nothing  else  to  give  the  preference ;  yet  a 
prying  eye  may  discover  some  latent  motive  that  escaped  the  general  notice. 
Suppose  you  call  upon  a  friend  just  after  dinner,  before  the  bottles  and 
glasses  are  removed.  He  asks.  Will  you  take  a  glass  of  wine  with  us  ? 
Thank  you.  Sir,  I  do  not  care  if  I  do.  Shall  I  help  yon  to  red  or  white  ? 
Any  that  you  have  upon  the  table.  Here  are  both.  That  that  stands  next 
your  hand.  See  both  bottles  stand  equally  near.  Why,  then,  white  if  you 
please.  This  little  dialogue,  happening  frequently  between  friends,  exhibits 
as  much  indifference  as  the  mind  of  man  can  well  be  in ;  for  we  suppose 
neither  wine  disagreeing  with  your  sromach,  or  displeasing  to  your  palate, 
you  had  drank  as  much  as  you  cared  for  before  you  came  out,  but  a  glass 
extraordinary  will  do  you  no  harm,  yet  you  are  willing  to  be  sociable,  and 
therefore  accept  his  ofier,  but  civility  makes  you  refer  the  choice  of  your 
wine  to  him,  and  the  same  civility  prompts  you  afterwards  to  dioose  that 
which  will  give  him  the  least  trouble :  but  finding  this  will  not  do,  and  per- 
ceiving that  further  compliments  would  be  troublesome,  you  take  the  first 
that  occurs ;  for  you  cannot  pronounce  the  words  White  and  Red  together, 
and  as  you  want  to  end  the  dispute,  whichever  comes  quickest  to  the  tongue's 
end,  is  therefore  fittest  to  relieve  you  from  this  want. 

Why  should  choice  be  deemed  an  act  of  the  will,  when  the  understanding 
many  times  presents  a  choice  ready  made,  without  staying  for  the  will  to 
assirt  in  the  production  ?  An  ambassador,  making  his  public  entry,  throws 
out  money  among  the  populace :  a  porter,  scrainbling  among  the  crowd, 
spies  a  half-crown  and  a  sixpence  lying  upon  the  ground :  he  can  get  either, 
but  has  not  time  for  both,  so  he  takes  up  the  half-crown,  not  for  any  pre- 
ference thrown  upon  it  by  his  will,  but  from  his  knowledge  that  this  piece 
will  go  five  times  as  far  at  market  as  ^e  other.  Many  times  the  will  acts 
vrithout  any  choice  at  all :  a  man  hears  a  sudden  cry  of  fire ;  he  starts  up 
instantly  from  his  seat,  and  runs  to  see  what  is  the  matter.  The  alarm 
banishes  all  other  ideas ;  he  has  not  a  thought  of  anything  else  he  would 
not  choose  to  do,  nor  even  of  forbearance  from  all  kind  of  action.  The 
wanton  sallies  of  fancy  proceed  more  from  thoughtlessness  than  wrong  elec- 
tion :  ideas  come  in  one  by  one  without  a  competitor,  and  the  mind  follows 
the  present  whimsey,  for  want  of  seeing  the  inexpedience  or  impropriety 
attending  it  Can  this  be  called  a  choice  ?  which  in  the  very  nature  of  it 
implies  a  judgment  between  several  things,  and  a  preference  of  one  above 
another :  but  when  one  object  only  lies  in  view,  there  can  be  no  preference, 
nor  can  one  choose,  but  tfdce  that  which  alone  is  presented. 

27.  But  I  find  there  are  persons  of  all  characters  in  the  interests  of 
indifference.  Those  of  a  humourous  turn,  not  being  good  at  argument, 
endeavour  to  ridicule  our  doctrine  of  motives,  by  putting  the  case  of  an 
ass  placed  between  two  bundles  of  excellent  hay,  both  equally  alluring  to 
his  sense,  who,  they  say,  must  starve  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  for  want  of 
being  able  to  prefer  eiUier.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  wit  to  outrun 
discretion ;  therefore  I  would  caution  these  jokers  to  beware  how  they 
anger  their  solemn  friends  of  their  own  persuasion.     For  if  the  beasts 
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caimot  live  widioiit  a  power  of  indifferency,  what  becomes  of  the  noble 
privilege  peculiar  to  human  nature  ?  It  is  rather  a  benefit  we  share  in 
common  with  our  brethren  asses,  who,  by  the  right  use  of  it,  may  merit  as 
glorious  rewards  as  oursdves.  But  we  oostemplative  folks  are  not  to  be 
jested  out  of  our  notions ;  nor  riiaU  I  scruple  to  own  that  their  supposition 
is  true  in  theory :  and  so  it  would  have  been,  had  they  put  the  case  of  a 
sharpened  pole,  ten  feet  long,  set  ui»ight  upon  a  marUe  pavement,  with 
the  centre  of  gravity  directly  over  ihe  point,  whidi  would  remain  for  ever 
in  that  posture,  if  nothing  meddled  wiUi  it.  But  I  question  whether  such 
experiments  be  practicable :  let  them  try,  if  they  can,  to  place  the  ass,  the 
pole,  or  their  own  mmd,  in  sndi  a  situation.  Should  the  beast  shake  his 
head  ever  so  little,  this  may  bring  it  nearer  to  one  bundle,  which  will  make 
the  scent  of  that  become  the  stronger :  the  least  breath  of  air,  or  brush  of 
a  fiy*s  wing  is  enough  to  throw  down  the  pole :  and  imagination  con- 
tinually supplies  us  with  motives,  either  great  or  smaU,  either  of  judgment 
or  foncy,  sufficient  to  put  the  mental  balance  in  motion. 

Of  the  two,  I  believe  instances  of  such  an  inability  to  act  for  want  of 
motives^  more  likely  to  be  met  with  in  men  than  asses :  I  myself  have  met 
with  them  in  my  time.  I  remember  once  calling  upon  a  friend  in  the 
Temple,  to  take  a  walk :  we  came  down  stairs  presently,  and  then  began  to 
talk  of  the  course  we  should  steer.  I  found  him  irresolute,  but  would  not 
interpose,  having  a  curiosity  to  see  the  event :  the  business  was  whether 
we  should  go  to  the  Park,  or  to  Islington :  we  had  no  particular  call  to 
eitiier.  and  both  appeared  equally  agreeable.  I  believe  we  stood  a  full 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  Ae  court,  before  he  could  determine ;  for  he  was  a 
man  of  gravity,  used  to  weigh  his  motives  carefully,  and  had  rejected  the 
impulses  of  ^cy,  until  they  had  entirely  lost  their  force:  so  he  had 
nothing  to  sway  with  him,  for  you  may  suppose  there  could  be  no  weighty 
reasons  for  preiferring  one  tour  before  the  other.  Where  now  was  his 
power  of  indifferency,  which  had  he  possessed  in  the  lowest  degiee,  might 
have  helped  him  out  at  this  dead  lift  ? 

Such  hesitancies  as  these  are  weeds  of  the  richest  soils,  being  moft  fre- 
quently found  in  serious,  considerate,  and  industrious  sempers :  but  they 
will  grow  in  more  barren  grounds.  I  have  been  pestered  with  them  upon 
my  own  estate  in  former  days,  till  I  found  out  the  secret  of  nourishing  a 
crop  of  fancies,  in  those  spots  which  judgment  would  not  cover.  I  en- 
deavour first  to  take  direction  from  my  reason ;  but  if  that  has  no  com- 
mands, I  give  up  the  reins  to  fiimcy;  if  foncy  presents  me  with  double 
objects,  I  toss  up,  cross,  or  p3e,  rather  than  lose  time  in  hesitating :  for 
employment  upon  any  motive,  the  best  to  be  had,  is  better  than  no  employ- 
ment at  all.  I  never  coidd  reap  any  service  in  those  cases  from  indiffer- 
ence, for,  so  long  as  that  lasts,  I  can  do  nothing  at  all :  nor  could  I  ever 
remove  it  unless  by  suggesting  somediing  expedient,  or  amusing  to  my 
imagination,  which  might  urge  me  to  bestir  myself. 

28.  Thus  have  we  examined  every  species  of  action,  trifling  and  moment 
tons,  sudden  and  deliberate,  fantastic  and  judicious,  in  search  of  an  indiffer. 
ence  to  the  preponderancy  of  motives,  but  in  vain:  nor  is  indifference 
anjTwhere  to  be  fofund,  uidess  in  a  suspension  of  action,  while  the  motives 
hsmg  doubtful,  and  the  mind  waits  untU  some  of  them  shall  preponderate. 
I  think 'now  we  may  fieurly  conclude  the  mind  enjoys  no  such  privilege  as 
this  boasted  power  of  indifferency.  Nor  would  it  be  a  valuable  privilege  if 
we  had  it :  for  as  the  turns  it  takes  must  be  absolutely  contingent,  depend- 
ing upon  no  prior  cause,  there  is  an  even  chance  it  might  turn  a;5  well  t) 
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our  detriment  as  our  advantage :  nor  could  we  ever  pursue  a  plan,  or  lay 
our  measures  surely,  or  complete  any  long  work,  for  want  of  a  sufficient 
dependence  upon  our  own  behaviour,  or  that  of  other  persons;  for  the  hazard 
of  wrong  elections  disconcerting  our  schemes,  would  discourage  us  from 
attempting  anything.  Should  you  send  fnH*  a  surgeon  to  bleed  you  to- 
morrow, you  could  never  depend  upon  his  attendance ;  profit,  credit,  duty, 
his  adherence  to  his  profession,  may  urge  him  to  come,  but  these  operate 
only  as  motives,  and  neither  you  nor  he  can  tell  but  his  will  to-morrow,  by 
virtue  of  its  arbitrary  power,  may  annex  the  idea  of  best  to  the  refusal  at 
his  assistance.  Nobody  can  pretend  here  that  the  motives  are  so  strong  as 
to  exceed  the  power  of  his  will  to  control  them :  for  certainly  he  may  stay 
at  home  if  he  will,  nor  will  his  legs  or  his  chariot  bring  him  without  some 
act  of  his  will  to  order  their  motion. 

29.  But  is  it  never  in  a  man's  power  to  change  the  pleasantness  or  un- 
pleasantness, tiiat  is^  the  satisfeuition  or  uneasmess  accompanying  any  sort 
of  action  ?  Yes,  says  Mr.  Locke,  it  is  plain  in  many  cases  he  can.  One 
may  change  the  displeasingness  or  indifferency  in  actions  into  pleasure  and 
desire,  by  doing  what  lies  in  one's  power  towards  effecting  it.  A  due  con- 
sideration will  do  it  in  some  cases,  and  practice,  application,  and  custom  in 
most. — But  he  nowhere  says  it  may  be  done  by  mere  dint  of  volition,  or 
otherwise  than  by  the  use  of  proper  means,  which  means  must  lie  within 
our  reach,  or  we  cannot  procure  the  change.  Is  your  tea  bitter  ?  You 
may  sweeten  it  by  putting  in  a  knob  of  sugar :  but  not  if  there  be  no  sugar 
in  the  dish.  Does  your  meat  taste  insipid  ?  You  may  give  it  a  relish  by 
sprinkling  a  little  salt :  but  not  if  the  salt  have  lost  its  savour.  So,  should 
you  feel  an  averseness  to  labour,  you  may  conquer  it  by  contemplating  the 
credit  of  industry,  or  shame  of  idleness ;  or  the  good  nruits  expected  from 
your  labours :  but  not  if  you  have  no  value  for  reputation,  nor  desire  of  any 
particular  benefit,  attainable  by  diligence  greater  than  your  love  of  indolence. 
For  I  look  upon  it  as  an  invariable  rule,  that  you  can  never  bring  a  man 
into  the  liking  of  anything  disagreeable,  unless  by  means  of  something  he 
already  likes  appearing  connected  therewith,  or  attainable  solely  thereby. 
Bread  or  tobacco,  says  Mr.  Locke,  may  be  neglected,  when  shown  useful  to 
health,  because  of  an  indifference  or  disrelish  to  them :  reason  and  consider- 
ation at  first  recommends  and  begins  their  trial,  and  use  finds,  or  custom 
iviakes  them  pleasant.  That  this  is  so  in  virtue  too,  is  very  certain.  Thus, 
in  his  opinion,  our  very  virtues  derive  ^m  other  sources  than  the  power  of 
indifierency^  But  if  bread  appears  insipid,  tobacco  nauseous,  or  virtue 
disagreeable  to  the  present  taste,  no  man  can  render  them  otherwise  or 
suddenly  aher  his  palate,  solely  by  willing  it. 

With  respect  to  ourselves,  indeed,  we  have  another  expedient  for  chang- 
ing the  state  of  our  motives,  by  that  command  we  have  in  some  measure 
over  our  organs  both  of  sensation  and  reflection.  For  afi  we  pan  turn  our 
eyes  upon  any  object  of  the  scene  before  us,  and  shut  them  against  the 
light,  or  wink  when  it  strikes  too  strongly  upon  them ;  so  we  can  dose  the 
organs  of  reflection,  bringing  particular  ideas  to  our  notice,  and  thereby 
throw  the  course  of  thought  into  another  channel :  or,  where  we  cannot 
entirely  dam  up  the  passage,  we  may  sometimes  obstruct  it,  thereby  re- 
ducing the  current  to  a  smaUer  stream.  This  way  we  can,  and  very  fre- 
quently do,  alter  the  colour  of  our  motives,  by  throwing  a  stronger 
attention  upon  them,  or  by  removing,  or  obscuring  their  competitors.  Sat 
when  we  take  the  latter  method,  it  is  no  impeadmient  of  the  efficacy  of 
motives  that  they  do  not  strike  wben  you  shut  your  eyes  upon  them,  or 
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dboem  item  £untly ;  nor  mark  of  ahsolitte  power  in  the  Will  that  ia  forced 
to  thnut  out  of  aight,  a  motive  which  it  could  not  resist :  and  when  the 
former,  it  is  the  reflection,  cot  the  Will,  that  adds  colour  to  the  motive. 
For,  as  when  you  put  sugar  into  your  mouth,  it  is  the  sugar,  not  yourself, 
that  aflects  your  palate  with  sweetness,  notwithfltanding  you  put  it  in 
yourself :  so  when  you  throw  a  strong  attention  upon  some  particular  idea, 
it  is  the  state  of  your  organs,  not  your  WiU,  that  heightens  its  colours, 
although  you  put  them  into  that  state  by  an  act  of  your  Will.  Certain  it 
is,  we  do  sometimes  phick  up  a  resolution  to  sunnount  a  pain,  a  labour,  a 
danger,  without  suggesting  fresh  reasons  to  encourage  us ;  and  this  I  take 
to  be  done  by  some  such  method  as  that  above  spoken  of;  for  earnest, 
eager  resolution  is  a  kind  of  temporary  passion,  brought  upon  us  by  our 
own  procurement,  and  it  is  well  known  we  may  work  ourselves  up  l^  de- 
grees into  almost  any  passion,  by  dwelling  upon  ideas,  fomenting  it  with- 
out admission  of  others.  Upon  these  occasions,  I  oonceive  the  mind  raises 
an  extraordinary  motion  in  some  parts  of  the  animal  circulation,  which  ^en 
runs  mom  rapidly  than  while  under  command  in  the  service  of  our  ordinary 
purposes.  For  it  seems  apparent  from  the  qmck  violent  starts  of  motion, 
the  ferment  of  spirits,  the  solicitous  turn  of  countenance,  usual  in  times  of 
vigorous  resolution,  that  the  body  bears  no  inconsid^^ble  share  in  the 
business. 

30.  This  power  over  the  organs  I  take  to  be  indeed  the  grand  privilege 
of  human  nature,  for  I  can  discern  noUiing  of  it  in  the  brute  crea- 
tion. It  is  true  our  notions  concerning  them  amount  at  most  only  to  con- 
jecture, for  we  know  not  oertamly  w£it  passes  within  them,  nor  in  what 
manner  they  proceed  to  action.  Remembranee,  fancy,  and  some  degree  of 
knowledge,  cannot  well  be  denied  them;  unlMs  you  suppose  them  mere 
machiikes,  which,  though  periiaps  it  cannot  be  demonstratively  disproved* 
there  is  not  the  least  shadow  of  positive  evidence  to  prove  that  they  are : 
but  their  ideas  come  up  uncalled,  being  occasioned,  for  the  most  part» 
either  by  sensible  objects,  or  the  motions  of  their  animal  juices,  or  parti- 
cular state  of  their  bodies :  nor  can  I  discern  any  such  thing  as  voluntary 
reflection,  or  any  control  of  fancy  belonging  to  them ;  which  therefore 
remains  the  peculiar  property  of  man.  From  hence  spring  all  our  virtues, 
an  our  rules  of  prudence,  all  our  measures  of  conduct ;  and  upon  this  prin- 
cipally, though  not  entirely,  stands  the  justice  of  reward  and  punishment; 
for  we  reward  and  punish  the  beasts,  to  bring  them  thereby  to  do  some- 
thing we  Hke,  or  deter  them  from  something  we  dislike.  If  our  opponents 
will  accept  of  this  power  in  lieu  of  their  indiflerency,  as  equally  serviceaWe 
to  an  useful  purposes,  they  are  heartily  welcome,  but  I  cannot  allow  them 
that  both  are  the  same  thing.  For  indiflerency  implies  a  power  in  the  will, 
or  fumislmig  the  idea  of  Be«t  out  of  its  own  store  and  by  its  own  sole 
authority,  without  recourse  to  any  contrivance  or  artifice  to  obtain  it.  And 
because  a  man  may  give  the  preference  between  two  objects  proposed  to 
his  option,  either  by  suggesting  considermtions,  recommending  the  one  and 
dissuading  the  other,  or  by  throwing  a  strongef  attention  upon  one  and 
withholdmg  it  from  fhe  other,  it  no  more  Aaws  an  aidiflerency  of  the  WiU, 
or  a  power  of  annexing  Beet  to  what  appears  Worst  in  the  judgment,  than 
because  one  may  make  a  pebble  outline  a  diamond,  either  by  covering 
them  with  different  kinds  of  paint ;  or,  by  diminishing  ^e  light  fidling  upon 
the  latter,  and  increasing  that  upon  the  former,  it  shows  an  indiflerency 
in  the  eye,  or  a  power  of  annexing  lustre  to  objects  naturally  obscure. 

31 .  Besides,  whoever  will  diligently  examine  the  state  of  his  mind,  when 
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he  gives  this  SQpposed  arbitrary  preference,  will  always  find  opposite  de- 
sires accosting  him  at  those  times,  to  one  of  which  he  harbours  a  secret 
prepossession, or  favour,  therefore  practises  every  art  to  make  that  prevail 
in  his  imagination :  and  this  alike  in  the  right  or  the  wrong  exercises  of 
his  power.  If  pleasure,  profit,  or  resentment,  solicit  to  act,  and  the  still 
voice  of  conscience  whispers  to  forbear :  one  man  has  a  love  of  virtue 
which/  he  cannot  easily  forego,  therefore  he  suppresses  all  instigations  of 
pas.sion  that  might  draw  him  aside,  for  he  will  not  suffer  his  beloved  and 
valued  object  to  be  wrested  from  him ;  or  fortifies  himself  in  his  desire,  by 
considerations  proper  for  that  purpose,  or  the  earnest  contemplation  of 
what  he  used  always  to  behold  with  delight ;  another  man  has  a  favourite 
inclination  which  he  longs  to  gratify,  but  reason  puts  in  her  negative ; 
therefore  he  stifles  the  cries  of  reason,  or  turns  a  deaf  ear  against  th^,  lest 
they  should  importune  him  too  much ;  or  hunts  for  any  excuses  or  pallia- 
tions he  can  muster  up ;  or  casts  a  wistful  look  upon  his  dading,  whom  he 
is  unwilling  to  leave,  and  contemplates  so  long  until  all  other  ideas  are 
banished  out  of  his  thought.  Thus,  in  reality,  the  preference  is  already 
given,  before  we  enter  upon  the  act,  whereby  we  fancy  ourselves  conferring 
it ;  nor  was  the  mind  indiflerent  ^diether  such  act  should  be  performed  or 
no :  and  the  subsequent  determination  or  idea  of  Best  thrown  into  the 
doubtful  scale,  comes  horn  the  means  used  to  eflect  it,  not  from  the  Will. 
But  if  you  ascribe  it  to  the  WOl  because  that  applies  the  means,  you  might 
with  better  reason  ascribe  it  to  the  predominant  inclination,  because  that  puts 
the  Will  upon  making  such  application.  For  whatever  the  Will  does  towards 
annexing  the  idea  of  Best,  even  supposing  it  to  do  the  business  without  em- 
ploying any  other  means  than  its  own  inherent  power ;  nevertheless,  it  acts 
herein  ministerially,  not  authoritatively,  but  in  service  of  the  favourite  de- 
sire, to  which  therefore  the  credit  and  merit  of  the  perfcHmance  belongs. 

32.  What  has  been  said  concerning  the  methods  andoi^gans  employed  in 
bringing  about  a  determination  of  the  mind,  accounts  for  the  limitation  of 
that  power,  and  the  difficulty  attending  the  exercise  of  it ;  for  our  orgigis 
can  perform  their  office  for  a  certain  time,  but  no  longer.  A  man  may  walk 
a  mile  with  pleasure,  but  when  he  has  walked  five,  he  may  find  it  feitiguing; 
nor  perhaps  can  he  walk  twenty  at  all,  because  his  legs  tire  long  before. 
So  he  may  hold  up  a  weight  at  arm's  length  for  some  time ;  but  cannot 
keep  in  that  posture  for  ever,  for  the  muscles  of  his  arm  will  grow  weary. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  satiety,  which  proceeds  from  an  alteration  in  our 
organs,  as  weariness  does  from  an  alteration  in  the  state  of  our  muscles. 
We  may  like  venison  prodigiously  for  a  day  or  two,  but  should  be  terribly 
cloyed  had  we  nothing  else  to  feed  i^n  during  the  whole  season  :  for  the 
palate  being  over-dogged,  no  longer  receives  die  flavour  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  before.  Hus  of  course  limits  our  power  to  that  proportion  of  labour 
the  instruments  we  have  to  serve  us  are  capable  of  bearing,  and  confines 
our  activity  to  that  compass  of  time  whereto  the  relish  of  things  may 
extend.  But  I  know  of  no  labour,  no  difficulty,  no  satiety,  in  pure  acts  of 
the  mind :  we  are  never  tired  of  commanding  so  long  as  our  limbs  and 
organs  are  not  tired  of  executing :  we  will  from  morning  to  night  without 
intermission,  and  without  trouble;  and  though  our  employments  often 
fatigue  and  nauseate,  let  but  some  new  desire  give  play  to  a  quite  diflerent 
set  of  organs,  and  the  mind  runs  after  it  with  as  much  freshness  and  eager- 
ness as  if  it  had  never  done  an3rthing.  Upon  coming  home  quite  wearied 
4hwn  with  a  long  journey,  a  man  may  give  orders  for  his  conveniences  and 
refreshments  to  be  brought  him,  perhaps  with  more  ease  and  relish  than  he 
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had  in  first  moontiiiglib  hone.  After  a  longmoming  spent  in  hard  study, 
we  ocHild  eanly  find  volition  enoogh  to  continne  the  work,  bat  that  our  head 
aches,  our  spirits  foil,  and  nature  can  no  longer  bear  the  fatigue ;  wherefore 
labour  of  mind  is  as  often  called  labour  of  brain,  and  more  truly  belongs  to 
the  latter  than  the  former.  Even  at  night,  when  all  kind  of  action  becomes 
irksome,  it  is  not  the  Will  but  the  eye  that  draws  straws,  for  the  mind  does 
not  denre  to  sleep  so  long  as  the  body  can  hold  awake.  What  then  should 
limit  our  power  with  respect  to  anydung  we  can  do  by  barely  willing  it  } 
Why  do  we  ever  strive  to  exert  such  power  and  fEul  in  the  attempt?  or  why 
do  we  succeed  at  one  time  and  fail  at  another  ?  A  man  may  as  easily  will 
to  walk  a  hundred  miles  as  one,  or  to  lift  up  tiie  house  as  to  take  up  his 
supper,  if  he  can  believe  himself  able ;  every  one  sees  why  he  cannot  do 
eitiier,  namdy,  from  the  deficiency  of  his  stroigth :  but  what  the  Will  has 
0noe  performed,  it  then  had  strength  to  perform ;  what  then  is  become  of 
this  strength,  that  it  cannot  perform  the  same  again  ?  Does  the  Will  grow 
feeble  and  vigorous  by  turns,  like  the  muscles,  upon  labour  or  rest  ?  If  we 
assign  for  cause,  that  the  Will  used  some  medium  before  which  now  is 
wanting,  the  difference  may  be  accounted  for  much  better  than  by  any 
variation  of  strength  in  the  Will  itself. 

History  informs  us  tiiat  Mutius  Scevola  held  his  hand  in  the  fire  till  it  was 
burnt  to  the  bone ;  therefore  burning  was  susceptible  of  tiie  idea  of  Best : 
why  then  could  not  you  and  I  ]AxKk  up  the  like  resolution  }  But  perhaps 
we  can  annex  the  idea  to  some  ob|ects  he  could  not.  One  man  can  restrain 
his  appetite  of  meats  and  drinks,  but  cannot  refuse  the  offers  of  ambition : 
another  can  reject  all  temptations  of  unlawful  gain,  but  cannot  resist  the 
impulses  of  anger.  Is  there  then  a  strong  and  a  weak  side  in  the  Will  ?  or 
are  the  Wills  of  men  cast  in  different  moulds  ?  One  may  readily  conceive 
how  the  various  degrees  of  resolution  may  arise  from  the  strength  of  spirits, 
texture  of  brain,  hi£it,  education,  or  turn  of  imagination,  but  from  the  con- 
stitution or  mould  of  the  Will  it  seems  inex]^icable.  When  we  take  up  a 
strong  resolution,  we  find  pains  and  difficulty  in  keeping  it,  and  often  faint 
in  the  midway  after  havingmade  a  very  good  beginning.  A  pain  or  trouble 
that  a  man  has  borne  patiently  for  a  whik,  shall  sometimes  furiy  overcome 
him  without  growing  stronger,  merely  by  tiring  him  out.  This,  not  to  re- 
peat what  I  have  said  before  of  the  effects  visibTe  upon  the  body,  shows  that 
there  are  organs  or  nerves  employed  upon  those  occasions  which  require 
labour  to  keep  them  upon  the  stretdi,  and  can  serve  us  no  longer  than  to  a 
certain  period,  but  may  acquire  strength,  like  our  limbs,  by  constant  use 
and  practice. 

33.  After  aU,  the  very  expreerion  of  a  power  belonging  to  the  Will,  when 
naed  in  philosophical  discourses,  will  not  bear  a  strict  examination.  Will, 
in  the  vulgar  sense,  stu^  for  a  pressing  inclination,  or  strong  conviction 
of  judgment,  to  whidi  we  may  properly  enough  ascribe  the  power  of 
making  labour  pleasant  and  difficnihies  easy.  But  if  we  go  into  the  land  of 
abstraction  and  study  the  language  current  there,  what  must  we  understand 
by  Will  but  the  turn  of  the  mina  s  activity  ?  The  mind  has  power  to  move 
our  limbs  and  organs  of  reflection,  but  none  of  them  will  move  by  the  bare 
possession  of  this  power  unless  it  be  directed  some  particular  way,  and  this 
direction  we  call  our  Will :  theref<N«  our  actions  all  depend  upon  the  Will : 
sudi  as  our  volitions  are,  such  will  tiiey  be.  So  the  wind  has  power  to 
drive  the  clouds  or  ships  along,  but  there  being  such  a  force  in  winds  avails 
nothing  unless  it  be  turned  to  some  particular  point  of  the  compass  :  there- 
fore the  courses  of  the  vessel  depend  upon  the  turn  of  the  wind,  for  it  can- 
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not  get  into  port  while  the  wind  sets  a  contrary  way.  Now  to  talk  of  a 
power  of  the  torn  of  the  power  of  the  wind  would  he  accounted  mere  jargon: 
and  how  much  hetter  is  it  to  contend  for  a  power  of  die  turn  g[  the  power 
of  the  mind  ?  Yet  have  we  heen  talking  and  arguing  all  along  in  that 
style,  nor  could  do  otherwise :  for  one  must  speak  like  other  folks  if  one 
would  speak  to  he  understood,  and  this  may  plead  our  excuse.  For  custom 
has  a  despotic  authority  in  matters  of  language*  so  fEur  as  to  render  even 
nonsense  and  absurdity  reputable  by  turning  ti^em  into  prc^ety  of  speech. 

34.  Is  there  then  no  liberty  at  all  in  human  action  ?  no  freedom  of  WiU  ? 
Are  we  under  a  constant  necessity,  and  our  motions  all  brought  i^Km  ns  by 
the  cogency  of  causes,  without  our  intervention  or  power  to  control  ?  By 
no  means :  neither  Mr.  Locke  nor  I  ever  dreamt  ci  such  a  notion.  As  for 
necessity,  I  cannot  be  suspected  of  indining  to  that»  since  the  little  confer- 
ence I  had  with  Doctor  Haitley  upon  the  road.  For  freedom  of  action,  Mr. 
Locke  strongly  asserts  it ;  but  we  both  apprehend  it  to  consist  in  our  being 
so  circumstanced  as  that  action  will  follow  or  not  upon  our  willing  to 
do  it  or  forbear :  nor  will  our  present  opposers,  I  beheve,  controvert  this 
point  with  us.  When  upon  using  our  endeavours  towards  something  lying 
within  the  compass  of  our  natural  powers,  some  obstacle  would  prevent 
their  taking  efiect,  tiien  is  our  liberty  gone :  when  no  such  hindrance  inter- 
venes but  that  we  shall  effect  our  purpose,  or  not,  according  as  we  try  for 
it  or  forbear,  then  are  we  free ;  and  nevertheless  so  for  b^ng  influenced 
thereto  by  consideration  of  judgment  or  instigation  of  fancy.  He  that  rehevea 
a  fiEunily  in  distress  gives  his  money  freely,  tdthough  he  does  it  upon  motives 
of  charity  or  compassion  or  particular  kindness,  and  would  have  kqit  hii 
money  in  his  pocket  had  he  not  had  those  or  any  other  inducements  what- 
ever to  part  with  it.  He  that  goes  to  stir  his  fire  is  not  at  liberty  while  any- 
body holds  back  his  hand,  but  the  moment  they  let  him  alone,  his  hbeitj 
returns,  and  he  acts  freely,  though  he  iedls  a  pc4ung  for  the  sake  of  warm- 
ing himself :  and  even  though  he  should  resolve  to  bear  the  cold  in  his  toes 
till  he  can  bear  it  no  longer,  still  when  he  puts  forth  his  hand  to  rdiieve 
himself  it  is  his  own  free  act>  for  the  poker  would  not  have  stirred  of  itself 
had  not  he  meddled  with  it,  neither  would  the  muades  of  his  arm  have 
operated  to  extend  it  without  some  act  of  the  mind  to  begin  their  moli(m. 

35.  As  to  freedom  of  Will,  how  much  soever  Mr.  Locke  may  seem  to 
reject  it  in  words,  where  he  declares  hberty  as  little  applicable  to  Will  aa 
swiftness  to  sleep  or  squareness  to  virtue,  yet  I  do  not  apprehend  him  deny- 
ing it  in  substance,  nor  that  he  would  count  me  heterodox  for  hdding  what 
I  take  to  be  generally  understood  by  freewill.  For  I  concave  the  exercise 
of  this  to  be  only  a  ]Muticular  species  oi  action  perforated  in  raising  up  ideas 
or  fixing  them  in  the  mind,  which  shall  determine  us  to  such  v^itiona  as 
we  want.  And  this  we  may  and  do  practise  every  day  of  our  hves :  we 
determine  upon  things  befordiand  and  execute  them  punctually,  we  form 
resolutions  for  difficult  mudertakings,  we  collect  reasons  to  support  na  io 
them,  we  fnHtify  ourselves  with  motives,  we  inculcate  them  deep  in  om 
imagination,  and  afterwards  find  they  produce  the  effect  we  expected.  Th«B 
we  have  a  power  over  our  future  volittons,  and  in  respect  ol  that  power,  are 
capable  either  of  liberty  or  restraint.  For  if  any  olAigation  or  compulsion 
prevents  us  from  exerting  this  power,  or  any  prevailing  dread  or  inclination 
obstructs  so  that  it  cannot  take  effect,  thoi^  we  still  remain  at  liberty  to 
act,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  will  as  we  desire :  if  no  8«ch  obstmetion  or 
hindrance  lies  in  the  way,  we  are  perfectly  free  both  to  will  and  to  do.  And 
after  the  determination  made,  our  liberty  still  remains  to  change  it  by  the 
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like  methods  whereby  we  eetaWiihed  it  at  fint,  though  we  ehaH  nerer 
ciD^oj  them  miksB  we  happen  to  Tiew  the  matter  in  a  different  lig^t  from 
that  we  iaw  it  in  before.  Nor  is  liberty  the  leas  for  our  being  prompted  to 
nae  it  iStum  way  or  that  by  reaaona  or  motirea  inducing  na  thereto.  But  here 
we  raenat  distinguish  between  want  of  liberty  and  want  of  power :  for  our 
title  to  freedom  aoeruing  to  us  only  in  respect  of  our  power,  we  can  be 
copaUe  ekher  of  liberty  or  restramt  no  farmer  than  our  power  extends. 
He  that  goea  to  push  down  a  stone  wall  £ula  in  his  attempt  through  m  de- 
fect of  strength,  not  of  liberty,  prorided  you  do  not  restrain  him  from 
tiurusting  and  ahoring  against  it  aa  long  aa  he  pleaacs.  So  we  may  attempt 
in  vain  to  overcome  &e  terror  of  any  great  pain  or  danger,  without  an  im- 
peachment of  our  freewill.  None  <^  us  but  may,  if  he  will,  thrust  his  hand 
into  burning  coals  like  Soerola,  for  the  hand  will  undoubtedly  obey  the 
orders  of  the  mind,  should  she  so  direet ;  but  we  cannot  bring  our  mind  to 
sndi  a  pitoh  of  resohition,  beeanae  we  baTe  not  command  enough  oyer  our 
imagination,  nor  motivea  in  store  sufine&t  to  orerbalanee  the  smart  of  the 
fire.  Yet  nodiing  hindens  us  from  trying,  therefore  we  are  at  liberty  to 
exert  such  power  orer  our  will  as  we  haye  ;  and  if  any  strong  desire  incite 
us,  we  shall  enqdoy  our  organs  of  imagination  howerer  inadequate  to  the 
task,  so  long  as  we  can  ratmn  any  hope  of  prerailing,  there  being  no  en- 
couragement to  try  where  we  are  sure  to  foil  of  success.  For  there  is  a. 
manifest  difecaee  betwem  the  two  caaea ;  where  some  secret  reluctance 
prevents  us  from  using  our  best  codeavom  to  bring  the  mind  into  a  right 
temper,  and  where  we  set  about  it  heartily  and  in  good  earnest,  but  want 
strength  to  compass  our  design* 

Therefore  I  am  not  for  expunging  the  term  freewill  out  of  our  vocabu- 
lary, nor  against  exhorting  men  to  raise  their  wiDs  to  a  proper  pitch,  wh«i 
some  labonoos  enteiprue  is  to  be  gone  upon.  But  there  is  no  occasion  to 
trouble  them  with  niceties  concerning  their  manner  of  going  to  work,  for 
though  they  have  not  the  power  of  indifferency  to  determine  their  Will 
without  the  uae  of  means,  yet  if  you  can  onoa  stir  up  in  them  an  unreserved 
desire  of  exerting  thems^vea,  they  will  hit  upon  the  proper  means,  withoot 
knowing  wheA  they  be :  just  as  we  move  oar  limbs  by  touching  the  nerve 
leading  to  eadi  particular  mnade,  without  knowing  idiat  nerves  we  have,  or 
where  they  lie.  The  common  notions  of  liberty  serve  well  enough  for  the 
common  uses  of  lifo ;  and  were  it  poasibla  totally  to  eradicate  them,  there 
must  ensue  a  total  stagnation  of  bnsineaa  and  cessation  of  all  activity  what- 
ever :  for  nobody  would  stir  a  finger,  nor  reaolve  upon  any  future  measures 
of  conduct,  if  he  conoeived  himadf  not  at  liberty  eiO»er  to  act  or  will  other- 
wise than  neoeasity  should'uige  him.  Iliey  may  contain  some  inccmsisten^ 
des  whidi  men  of  plain  sense  do  not  see,  and  so  never  perplex  tbemselvea 
therewith,  nor  yet  sofier  any  inconvenicnoes  from  tibis  thm  want  of  discern- 
ment. Theyoungladyspokenof  some  time  ago,  who  stayed  away  from  the 
ban  because  her  aunt  disapproved  of  it,  could  say  she  had  a  good  Will  to 
go,  and  forbore  mnch  against  her  Will,  yet  declare  in  the  next  breath  that 
she  might  have  sone  if  she  would,  but  choae  to  stay  at  home,  because  she 
would  not  disoWge  the  oM  gentlewoman.  She  saw  no  eontradtction  in 
these  expressions,  nevertheless  an[)ear8  to  have  been  a  aensiUe  girl  by  this 
kstanee  of  selfdenial,  and  I  doubt  not  had  discretion  enough  to  gratify  her 
inclinations,  or  restrain  ti&em,  whniever  other  were  moat  proper :  and  thia 
perhaps  without  having  ever  heard  of  the  terms  YeUeity  and  Volition ;  nor 
had  anybody  done  her  a  kindness  that  had  taught  her  them,  for  she  could 
not  have  conducted  herself  better,  had  she  known  them  ever  so  well. 
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36.  But  when  we  would  penetrate  into  the  depths  of  philosophy,  we 
cannot  proceed  to  any  good  purpose,  without  a  philosophical  microscope : 
therefore  hefore  we  h^n  the  attempt,  we  on^t  to  examine  whether  nature 
has  fumbhed  us  with  a  good  one,  and  whether  we  have  brought  it  into 
due  order  by  care  and  appHcation.  How  mudi  soever  peofde  may  make 
themselves  merry  with  me  for  talking  of  my  microscope,  I  shall  not  be 
laughed  out  of  it  while  I  find  it  so  necessary  for  discovering  the  secrets  of 
himian  nature.  And  I  can  comfort  mysdf  the  easier,  because  I  observe 
our  reprovers  themselves  very  fond  of  using  something^  like  it :  but  they 
have  only  a  common  magnifying  glass,  sn(£  as  we  give  children  to  play 
with,  which  just  enables  them  to  discern  objects  not  obvious  to  the  naked 
eye,  but  does  not  exhibit  a  perfect  view  of  their  shape  and  colour;  there-- 
fore  they  see  distinctions  vnthout  a  difierence,  and  peqdex  instead  of  in- 
structing mankind.  But  the  possessors  of  a  good  microscope  see  the 
difference  too,  which  they  either  find  immaterial  or  turn  to  some  useful 
service :  it  is  observable  they  never  unsettle  the  minds  of  men,  nor  combat 
with  received  opinions,  and  though  they  may  seem  to  oppose  them  for  a 
while,  it  is  only  in  order  to  establish  them  upon  a  more  solid  foundation, 
to  render  them  more  clearly  intelligible,  or  purify  them  from  error  and  ex- 
travagance. They  have  many  things  to  discourse  of,  not  cognizable  by 
the  vulgar,  for  which  they  must  find  names  and  phrases  not  current  in 
ordinary  traffic :  hence  it  comes  that  philosophy  has  a  language  peculiar  to 
herself,  a  little  different  from  that  of  common  conversation,  from  which 
nevertheless  it  ought  to  vary  as  little  as  possible.  But  your  half-reasoners, 
getting  a  smattering  of  the  language,  without  a  thorough  knowledge,  lose 
their  mother  tongue,  and  acquire  no  odier  in  lieu,  so  tiiey  are  fit  to  con- 
verse neither  with  the  vulgar  nor  the  learned :  for  they  puzzle  the  former 
with  their  shrewd  observations,  and  stand  in  the  way  of  the  latter  with 
their  cavils  and  blunders.  They  add  nothing  to  the  puUic  stock  of  know- 
ledge, but  deal  altogether  in  objections,  without  knowing  how  to  solve 
them,  or  being  able  to  understand  a  solution  when  given :  and  if  they  take 
up  an  opinion  at  hap-hazard,  they  fortify  themselves  in  it  by  throwing  a 
doud  of  dust  over  whatever  ^all  be  offered  to  undeceive  them,  and  thus  if 
they  can  escape  conviction  by  confounding  themselves,  they  look  upon  it  as 
a  complete  victory. 

Enough  has  been  said,  and  perhi^s  more  than  enough,  upon  indiffler- 
ence ;  but  I  have  still  a  long  chapter  in  reserve  for  human  liberty  toge- 
ther with  those  three  concomitants  which  never  fail  to  enter  the  thoughts 
when  contemplating  freedom  of  Will,  Necessity,  Certainty,  and  Fati^ty. 
But  this  I  must  postpone  until  I  have  gathered  sufficient  materials,  which  I 
hope  to  pick  up  here  and  there  in  the  progress  of  my  search :  and  when  I 
have  gotten  matters  together  preparatory  for  the  task,  I  have  such  confidence 
in  the  microscope,  having  already  found  it  serviceable  upon  many  occasions, 
that  I  doubt  not  to  follow,  without  losing  or  breaking  the  threads,  all  the 
twistings  and  crossings,  and  entanglements  in  those  intricate  subjects  that 
have  hitherto  perplexed  the  learned  world :  for  men  of  plain  understandings 
would  never  trouble  their  heads  about  them  were  they  let  alone  by  the 
others.  All  my  concern  is  where  to  get  a  good  pencil  to  delineate  exactly 
what  I  see,  so  as  to  make  it  apparent  to  another.  I  wish  it  were  invariably 
true  what  I  find  laid  down  by  many.  That  dear  conception  produces  dear 
expression ;  but  I  have  often  experienced  the  contrary  myself,  and  Tully, 
that  great  master  of  language,  maintains  there  is  a  particular  art  of  con<« 
veying  one's  thoughts  without  dropping  by  the  way  anything  of  that  pre* 
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cision  and  colour  belonging  to  them  in  oar  own  minds.  When  the  time 
comes,  I  shall  try  to  do  my  best,  than  which  nobody  can  desire  more ;  and 
in  the  mean  while  shall  return  back  to  the  coarse  wherein  I  was  pro- 
ceeding. 

37.  The  ninth  and  last  remark  I  have  to  make  upon  satisfu^on  and 
nneasiness  is  this.  That  they  are  perceptions  of  a  kind  peculiar  to  themselyes, 
analogous  to  none  others  we  have,  yet  capable  of  joining  company  with 
any  others.  We  neither  hear,  nor  see,  nor  taste,  nor  imagine  them,  yet 
find  some  degree  or  other  of  them  in  almost  everything  we  hear,  or  see,  or 
taste,  or  reflect  upcm.  But  though  they  often  change  their  companions, 
they  never  change  their  nature :  the  same  thing  may  become  uneasy  that 
before  was  satisJ^Bu^tory,  but  satisfaction  never  cloys,  and  uneasiness  never 
loses  its  sting.  Sometimes  nature  assigns  them  thnr  places  on  her  original 
constitution  of  the  subjects,  and  sometimes  custom,  practice  or  accident 
introduce  them.  To  some  sensations  and  reflections  they  adhere  stronglyf 
not  to  be  removed  at  all  or  not  without  much  labour,  time,  and  difficulty ; 
and  upon  others  they  sit  so  lightly  that  the  least  breath  of  air  can  blow 
themaway.  They  have  their  seasons  of  absence  and  residence,  lasting  longer 
or  shorter  as  i^  happens,  and  often  trip  nimbly  from  object  to  object  with- 
out tarrying  a  moment  apon  any :  and  when  separated  make  no  other  diflfer- 
ence  in  the  idea  they  leave,  than  that  of  their  being  gone.  For  in  a  picture 
that  you  looked  iqxm  at  fint  with  delight  and  afterwards  with  indiflerenoe, 
you  shall  perceive  no  alteration  of  form  or  colour  or  other  circumstance 
than  that  it  once  gave  you  pleasure,  but  now  afibrds  jrou  none.  Sometimes 
they  propagate  their  own  likeness  upon  diflerent  subjects ;  at  others  they 
come  into  one  another's  places  ^successively  in  the  same.  One  while  they 
come  and  go  unaccountably ;  at  another,  one  may  discern  the  causes  df 
their  migration :  for  an  idea,  whereto  satisfu^ticm  was  annexed,  entering 
into  a  compound  which  is  afterwards  divided  again,  the  satisfaction  shall 
rest  upon  a  difllb-ent  part  from  that  whereto  it  was  at  first  united ;  and  a 
satisfEkctory  end  shall  often  render  the  means  conducive  thereto  satisfactory, 
after  the  ^id  is  removed  out  of  view.  Some  things  please  by  their  novelty, 
and  others  displease  fraoi  their  strangeness :  custom  brings  the  latter  to  be 
pleasant,  but  repetition  makes  the  former  nauseous. 

All  which  seems  to  indicate  that  there  is  some  particular  spring  or  nerve 
approfHiated  to  afl*ect  us  with  satisfaction  or  uneasiness,  which  never  moves 
nnless  toudied  by  some  of  the  nerves  bringing  us  our  other  ideas :  and  that 
the  body,  being  a  very  complicated  machine,  as  well  in  the  grosser  as  the 
finer  of  its  organs,  they  delight  or  disturb  us  in  various  degrees  according 
as  in  the  variety  of  their  play  they  approadi  nearer  or  remove  further  from 
the  springs  of  satisfaction  or  uneasiness.  For  as  the  diflerence'of  our  ideas 
depends  probably  upon  the  form,  or  magnitude,  or  motion,  or  force  of  the 
oigans  exhibiting  them,  one  cannot  suppose  the  same  org^  by  the  varia^ 
tions  of  its  play  afiecting  us  either  with  pleasure  or  pain  without  producing 
an  alteraticm  in  our  ideas.  Now  what  those  ^Hrings  are,  where  they  lie,  or 
by  what  kind  of  motion  they  operate  upon  us  either  way,  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  describe :  nor  is  it  necessary  we  should  know  so  much ;  for  if  we  can 
learn  vdiat  will  give  us  pleasure  or  pain,  and  how  to  procure  the  one  and 
avoid  the  other,  we  ought  to  rest  fidly  contented,  without  knowing  the 
manner  in  which  tiiey  produce  their  eflect.  And  in  order  to  attldn  so  much 
knowledge  as  we  want,  I  shall  endeavour  to  examine  how  our  ideas  form 
into  compounds,  and  how  satisfaction  becomes  united  to  them,  or  is  trans- 
ferred from  one  to  another. 
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^  SsNBATKm,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Locke,  and  may  find  by  our  ofwn  ob- 
servation, is  die  first  inlet  and  grand  soorce  <^  knowledge,  supplying  us 
with  all  our  ideas  of  sensible  qualities ;  which,  together  with  oUier  kleas 
arising  from  them,  afto*  their  entrance  into  the  minid,  oomj^ete  our  stores 
of  knowledge  and  materials  of  reason. 

Sensations  come  to  us  from  external  objects  striking  upon  our  senses. 
When  I  say  external,  I  mean  with  respect  to  the  mind ;  for  many  of  tiiem 
lie  within  the  body,  and  for  the  most  part  reach  us  by  our  sense  of  fleeling. 
Hunger  and  thirst,  weariness,  drowsiness,  the  pain  of  diseases,  repletion 
after  a  good  meal,  the  pleasure  of  exercise  and  of  a  good  flow  of  spirits,  are 
all  of  this  kind.  But  sometimes  we  receive  sensations  by  our  o^er  senses 
too,  coming  from  no  object  without  us :  as  in  the  visions  mid  noises  frequent 
in  high  fevers ;  the  nauseous  tastes  accompanying  other  distempers,  and 
the  noisome  smell  remaining  many  days  with  some  persons  after  catching  an 
infection  of  the  small-pox.  For  whatever  in  our  composition  afifeots  our 
senses  in  the  same  manner  as  external  objects  used  to  do,  excites  a  sensa- 
tion of  the  same  kind  in  the  mind. 

I  shall  not  go  about  to  describe  what  are  to  be  understood  by  external 
objects,  for  any  man  may  know  them  better  by  his  own  common  sense 
tlian  by  any  explanation  of  mine ;  but  I  think  it  worth  while  to  observe 
that  they  are  not  always  either  the  original  or  immediate  causes  giving 
birth  to  our  sensations.  When  we  look  upon  a  picture,  the  sun  or  candle 
shining  upon  it  primarily,  and  the  rays  reflected  from  it  and  image  penciled 
upon  our  retina  subsequently,  produce  the  idea  in  our  mind ;  yet  we  never 
talk  of  seeing  them,  but  the  picture,  which  we  account  the  sole  object  of 
our  vision.  So  when  Miss  Courteous  entertains  yon  with  a  lesson  upon 
her  harpsichord,  both  she  and  the  instrument  are  causes  operating  to  your 
delight,  for  you  thank  her  for  the  fiivour,  and  may  ^eak  indiflerently  of 
hearing  the  one  or  the  other :  but  when  you  consider  what  is  the  object  of 
your  hearing,  you  will  not  call  it  either  the  lady  or  the  harpsichord,  but  the 
musio. 

2.  It  is  remarkable  that  although  bolii  visible  and  sonorous  bodies  act 
equally  by  mediums,  one  of  light  and  the  other  of  air,  vibrating  upon  our 
organs,  yet  in  ^e  former  case  we  reckon  the  body  the  object,  but  in  the 
latter  the  sound  of  the  air :  I  suppose  because  we  can  more  readily  and 
frequently  disdngmsh  the  place,  figure,  and  other  qualities,  of  bodies  we 
see  than  of  tiiose  afkcdng  our  other  senses.  We  haye  smells  in  our  noses, 
but  cannot  tell  vdiat  occasioiied  them ;  tastes  remain  in  our  mouths  after 
spitting  out  the  nauseous  thing  that  offended  us :  we  may  feel  waormth 
without  knowing  from  whence  it  proceeds ;  and  the  blow  of  a  stick,  after 
the  stick  itself  has  been  tiirown  into  the  fire  and  consumed.  And  that  this 
distinction  of  bodies  denominates  them  objects  of  vision,  appears  fordier, 
because  some,  having  in  a  course  of  experiments  been  shown  a  calf's  eye 
whereon  they  see  the  miniature  of  a  landscape  lying  before  it  ddineated» 
very  learnedly  ineif  t  that  the  image  penciled  on  the  backside  of  our  eye, 
and  not  the  body  therein  represented,  is  the  object  we  behold.    But  unless 
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like  Aristotle  they  hold  the  mind  to  be  existing  in  every  p«rt  of  oar  fnme, 
they  most  aUow  that  neither  is  this  image  the  immediate  object  ci  oar  da- 
cemment»  but  some  motion  or  oonfigvratioii  of  the  optic  nerves*  propagated 
from  thence  to  ibe  sensory.  Therefore  it  is  the  safest  way  to  take  that  for 
the  object  which  men  generally  esteem  to  be  such :  for  shook!  we  nm  into 
a  nice  tnTcstigation  of  the  causes  soccessiTely  c^wrating  to  vision,  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  settle  whether  the  ol^ect  of  our  lucnbrations  be  the  candle* 
or  the  light  flowing  thence,  or  the  letters  of  oor  book,  or  the  light  reflected 
from  thence,  or  Uie  print  of  them  npon  onr  eye,  or  the  motion  of  our 
nerves.  If  we  once  depart  from  the  common  oonstroction  of  language,  and 
win  not  agree  with  others,  ^at  we  see  the  lines  we  read,  we  may  as  well 
insist  that  we  see  the  candle,  or  the  optic  nervea,  as  the  image  in  our 
retina. 

But  with  regard  to  tiie  sense  of  hearing  there  is  no  sudi  difficulty 
started,  because  you  cannot,  by  dissecting  a  calf's  ear,  exhibit  anything 
therein  to  your  scholars  similar  to  the  lowings  of  a  cow  which  the  calf 
heard  when  alive.  Wherefore  learned  and  simple  agree  in  calling  sound 
the  object  of  hearing :  neverdieless,  every  one  knows  that  it  must  proceed 
from  tiie  cry  of  some  animal,  play  of  some  instrument,  colHsion,  or  other 
action  of  some  body  making  the  sound.  When  imagination  works  without 
anything  external  to  strike  upon  the  senses,  we  call  oar  ideas  the  objects  of 
our  thought,  because  we  cannot  discern  anything  elie  from  whose  action 
they  should  arise :  yet  this  does  not  hinder  b«t  that  such  of  them  at  least, 
as  come  npon  us  involuntarily,  may  proceed  from  something  in  our 
humours,  or  animal  circulation,  conveymg  ^em  to  the  mind ;  and  were 
we  as  familiarly  acquainted  with  these  as  we  are  with  visible  bodies,  we 
should  caD  them  the  objects. 

8.  Our  manner  of  talking,  that  tlie  senses  ccmvey  ideas  from  objects 
without  us,  implies  as  if  ideas  were  somediing  brought  from  thence  to  the 
mind :  but  whether  they  really  be  so,  is  more  than  we  know,  or  whether 
there  be  any  resemblance  between  them  and  the  bodies  exhibiting  them. 
The  sense  of  hearing  bids  the  frurest  for  such  conveyance ;  for  when  you 
strike  upon  a  bell,  you  put  it  thereby  into  a  tremukms  motion,  which 
agitates  the  air  with  the  like  tremors ;  and  those  again  generate  similar 
vibrations  in  the  auditory  nerves,  and  perhaps  propagate  the  same  onward 
to  that  fibre,  or  last  sabstanoe,  whose  modification  is  the  idea  afiiecting  us, 
with  sound.  * 

Colours  seem  agreed  on  all  hands  to  be  not  existing  in  bodies  after  the 
same  manner  as  they  appear  to  our  apprehension.  The  learned  tell  you 
they  are  nothing  but  a  certain  configuration  in  the  surfaces  of  objects, 
adapted  to  reflect  some  particular  rays  of  light  and  absorb  the  rest :  and 
though  the  unlearned  speak  of  odours  as  being  in  the  bodies  exhibiting 
them,  I  take  this  to  proceed  only  from,  the  equivocal  sense  of  the  word 
colour,  which  stands  indiflin'entiy  either  for  the  sensation,  or  the  quality  of 
exciting  it.  For  if  you  question  the  most  illiterate  person  breadiing,  you 
will  always  find  him  ascribing  tiie  sensation  to  the  mind  akme,  and  the 
quality  of  raising  it  to  the  object  alone,  though  perhi^w  he  might  call  both 
by  the  name  of  colour :  but  he  vrill  never  fSsncy  the  rose  has  any  sensation 
of  its  own  redness,  nor,  could  your  mind  and  sensory  be  laid  open  to  his 
view  when  you  look  upon  a  rose,  would  he  ever  expect  to  find  any  redness 
there.  The  like  may  be  said  of  heat  and  cold,  wlucfa  signify  as  well  our 
sensations  as  the  modifications  of  bodies  occasioning  them :  therefore, 
thou^  we  say  the  fire  is  hot,  and  makes  us  hot,  we  do  not  mean  the  same 
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thing  by  the  same  word  in  both  places.  When  none  sets  her  child's  pan- 
nikin npon  the  fire  to  warm,  she  does  not  imagine  the  fire  will  infuse  a 
sensation  of  heat  into  the  pap,  bat  only  will  communicate  a  like  quantity  of 
raising  warmth  in  her,  should  she  thrust  her  finger  or  the  tip  of  her  tongue 
into  it ;  and  when  she  feels  herself  warmed  by  the  fire,  she  never  dreams 
that  tlus  feeling  will  impart  its  likeness  to  the  child,  without  application  of 
her  warm  hands,  or  a  double  dout  having  received  the  like  quality  of 
warming  from  the  fire.  When  we  talk  of  fire  melting  metals,  or  burning 
combustibles  by  the  intenseness  of  its  heat,  we  mean  the  quality  it  has  ^ 
producing  the  alterations  we  see  made  in  those  bodies ;  and  this  we  deno- 
minate heat,  from  that  best  known  efilect  we  find  it  have  upon  ourselves,  in 
raising  a  burning  smart  in  our  flesh,  whenever  we  approach  near  enough. 
Therefore,  those,  who  would  find  fault  with  us  for  attributing  colour,  heat, 
and  cold,  to  inanimate  bodies,  take  us  up  before  we  were  down ;  for  by 
such  expressions  we  do  not  understand  the  sensations,  but  the  qualities 
giving  rise  to  them,  which  qualities  really  belong  to  the  bodies :  so  that  I 
shall  stand  by  my  plain  neighbours  in  maintaining  snow  to  be  white,  fire 
hot,  ice  cold,  lilies  sweet,  poppies  stinking,  pork  savory,  wormwood  bitter, 
and  the  like,  which  tiiey  may  justly  do,  without  offence  either  to  propriety 
of  speech,  or  to  sound  philosophy. 

4.  We  are  not  troubled  with  the  like  shrewd  objections  against  pleasure 
and  pain,  satisfaction  and  uneasiness,  because  those  are  commonly  appro- 
priated  to  the  perceptions  of  the  mind,  and  not  spoken  of  as  residing  in 
bodies  without  us.  Yet  we  lay  ourselves  open  to  criticism  here  too,  as 
often  as  we  talk  of  a  pain  in  our  toes,  or  a  tickling  in  the  palms  of  our 
hands,  for  it  might  be  aUeged  the  limbs  are  incapable  of  feeling  either,  and 
can  only  raise  sensations  of  them  in  the  mind.  And  we  might  as  justly  be 
charged  with  incorrectness,  in  complaining  of  our  mind  being  uneasy ;  and 
our  bed  being  uneasy ;  but  our  defence  shall  be,  that  the  term  carries  a  dif- 
ferent force  in  the  two  parts  of  this  sentence ;  for  every  child  knows  that  if 
the  bed  becomes  uneasy  by  the  feathers  clotting  together  into  hard  knobs, 
it  is  not  because  the  lumps  give  uneasiness  to  the  bed  itself,  but  because 
they  will  make  any  one  uneasy  that  shall  lie  upon  them.  But  though  plea- 
sure and  pain  be  perceptions,  yet  we  may  have  an  idea  of  them  in  their 
absence,  or  even  in  the  presence  of  their  contraries :  for  we  often  remember 
past  pleasures,  when  gone  from  us,  with  regret,  and  think  of  an  evil  we  have 
escaped  with  joy  at  the  deliverance ;  and  this  regret,*  or  joy  increases  in 
proportion  to  the  strength  and  clearness  we  have  of  the  enjoyment  or  suffer- 
ing, we  now  expect  to  feel  no  more. 

Magnitude,  figure,  and  motion,  are  reputed  both  by  learned  and  vulgar  to 
reside  in  the  bodies  wherein  we  observe  them  :  yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
they  suffer  alterations  in  their  conveyance  to  the  mind,  whether  that  be 
made  through  the  sight,  or  the  touch ;  they  being  all  motion  in  the  rays  of 
light,  the  organs  or  other  channeLs  wherealong  &ey  pass,  and  that  a  different 
kind  of  motion  from  any  in  the  bodies  themselves.  Nor,  on  arriving  at  the 
seat  of  the  mind,  can  we  say  they  reassume  the  same  form  they  had  at  first 
settmg  out :  magnitude  assuredly  does  not,  for  when  we  look  upon  the 
cupola  of  St.  Paul's,  we  cannot  suppose  any  thing  within  us  of  equal  size 
with  the  object  it  represents ;  nor  do  we  know  whether  there  be  anything  of 
similar  figure :  and  when  we  see  a  diariot  drive  swiftly  before  us,  it  is  hardly 
probable,  that  the  ends  of  our  fibres  imitate  that  whirling  motion  we  dis- 
cern in  the  wheels.  But  since  it  is  the  received  opinion  that  magnitude, 
figure,  and  motion,  are  in  the  bodies  such  as  we  apprehend  them  to  be,   I 
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^all  take  it  for  granted,  nor  shall  I  urge  the  changes  they  may  reoeire  in 
their  passage  to  the  mind  as  an  argument  to  the  contrary,  because  I  know 
that  in  other  cases,  ideas  may  be  conveyed  by  mediums  very  dissimilar  to 
themselves :  when  we  read,  or  hear  read,  the  description  of  a  palace,  or  a 
garden,  a  battle,  or  a  procession,  there  is  nothing  in  the  letters  we  look 
upon,  or  the  sounds  we  hear  uttered,  at  all  resembling  the  scenes  they  de- 
scribe ;  nevertheless,  we  have  a  fuU  and  clear  conception  of  all  the  circum- 
stances relating  to  them,  ccmveyed  either  way  to  our  understanding.  As  for 
solidity,  when  distinguished  from  hardness,  I  apprehend  we  have  no  direct 
sensation  of  that,  but  gather  it  from  our  observation  of  the  resistance  of 
bodies  against  one  another,  and  of  their  constantly  thrusting  them  away 
before  they  can  enter  into  their  places. 

5.  Seniwitions  from  external  objects  come  to  us  ordinarily  through  certain 
mediums,  either  of  light,  air,  or  effluvia,  feeling  only  excepted,  which,  for 
the  moat  part,  requu-es  that  the  substance  exciting  it  should  lie  in  contact 
with  some  part  of  otu*  body ;  yet,  things  intensely  hot,  or  cold,  we  can  feel 
at  a  distance.  But,  when  the  causes  of  sensation  have  reached  the  surface 
of  our  body,  we  must  not  think  they  have  done  their  business  there,  for 
percepticHi  lies  not  at  the  eyes,  or  the  ears,  or  the  nose,  or  the  tongue,  or 
the  finger  ends ;  therefore,  the  influences  of  objects,  after  entering  the  body, 
have  several  stages  to  pass  through  in  their  progress  towards  the  seat  of 
perception.  How  many  of  these  stages  there  may  be,  I  shall  not  pretend 
to  redcon  up,  but  I  suspect  them  to  be  very  numerous,  and  that  the  parts 
of  our  machine,  like  the  wheels  of  a  clock,  transmit  their  influence  to  one 
another  successively,  through  a  long  series  of  motions.  But  it  seems  con- 
venient to  divide  them  into  two  classes,  which  I  shaU  call  the  bodily,  and 
the  mental  oigans,  as  this  division  tallies  well  enough  with  our  usual  man- 
ner of  expressing  ourselves,  concerning  what  passes  within  us.  For  we  have 
many  ideas  arising  involuntarily  to  our  imagination,  besides  others  we  call 
up  to  our  remembrance  by  our  own  activity ;  and  upon  all  these  occasions, 
the  whole  transaction  is  esteemed  to  be  carried  on  by  the  mind  alone,  with- 
out intervention  of  the  body,  without  impulse  of  external  objects,  and  by 
the  sole  working  of  our  thoughts.  But  we  have  shown  in  a  former  place, 
that  the  idea  perceived,  must  be  something  numerically  distinct  from  the 
thing  perceiving  it,  and  that  there  are  certain  mediums  employed  in  exhibit- 
ing it  to  our  view,  as  well  when  it  comes  of  its  own  accord,  as  upon  call ; 
for  which  reason,  we  find  particular  ideas  more  or  less  easily  introduced, 
according  as  our  mind  stands  disposed  to  entertain  them.  Whence  it  fol- 
lows that  there  is  an  organization  in  the  mind  itself,  which  throws  up  ob- 
jects to  our  thought,  or  which  we  use  to  bring  them  there,  when  nothing 
external  interferes,  and  the  senses  remain  inactive:  and  this  is  what  I 
understand  by  the  mental  organs. 

6.  But  since  I  have  spoken  of  mental  organs,  and  extended  the  madiinery 
of  our  frame  quite  into  the  mind  itself,  it  is  necessary,  for  avoiding  the 
scandal  that  might  be  taken  thereat,  to  observe  that  the  word  Mind,  as  used 
in  our  ordinary  discourses,  is  an  equivocal  term  :  for  we  suppose  our  know- 
ledge of  all  kmds  to  be  contained  in  the  mind,  and  yet  sp^  of  incidents 
bringing  particular  things  to  our  mind  which  we  knew  before :  but  if  Mind 
were  the  same  in  both  places,  it  were  absurd  to  talk  of  bringing  a  thing  to 
mind  which  was  there  already.  Therefore,  Mind  sometimes  stands,  in  the 
philosophical  sense,  for  that  part  of  us  which  acts  and  perceives,  or,  as  Tully 
expresses  it,  which  wills,  which  lives,  which  has  vigour ;  and  to  this  Mind 
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I  ascribe  no  organization :  for  I  conceive  percepticm  to  be  what  it  is  at  oiiee, 
unchangeable  and  momentary,  having  no  progress  from  one  pkce  to  mother, 
like  the  influence  of  objects  tran«nitted  from  channel  to  channd,  along  our 
organs.  In  like  manner  I  apprehend  action,  while  exited  by  the  mind,  to 
be  instantaneous  and  invariable,  until  reaching  the  first  subject  whereon  the 
mind  acts,  where  it  becomes  impulse,  and  continues  such  during  its  passage 
to  the  extremities  of  our  limbs,  in  the  same  manner  as  motion  propagated 
from  body  to  body  impelling  one  another.  Now  whether  this  plulosophical 
mind  be  still  a  compound,  or  a  pure  and  simple  substance,  Aether  material 
or  immaterial,  I  have  hitherto  forborne  to  examine :  I  may,  one  time  or 
other,  do  my  best  towards  discussing  this  very  point  fully,  when,  whatever 
I  may  prove  to  others,  my  own  opinion  thereon  will  appear  sufficiently  mani- 
fested; though  at  present  I  choose  to  leave  the  question  undecided,  as 
being  too  early  to  tsike  in  hand. 

But  we  frequently  use  Mind,  in  the  vulgar  sense,  for  the  repootory  of 
our  ideas,  as  when  we  talk  of  storing  up  knowledge  in  the  mind,  of  enrich- 
ing her  with  learning,  or  adorning  her  witii  accomplishments :  for  those 
stores  and  treasures  are  certainly  not  in  the  mind  ^oken  of  in  tlie  former 
paragraph,  because  then  we  nrast  actually  perceive  them  all,  so  long  as  they 
remain  in  our  possession ;  but  I  defy  any  man,  with  his  utmost  efforts,  to 
call  to  mind  the  thousandth  part  of  all  &e  knowledge  he  has  in  store. 
Where  then  is  that  stock  of  knowledge  which  lies  dormant  and  unpereeived  ? 
If  you  understand  something  of  mathematics  and  something  of  agricultare ; 
while  busy  in  giving  orders  to  your  bailiff  for  the  management  of  your 
grounds,  your  mind  continues  wholly  intent  upon  the  latter,  nor  do  you 
perceive  any  one  mathematical  trudi.  What  then  is  become  of  yoar  ma- 
thematical knowledge  in  the  interim  ?  You  have  not  lost  it,  you  still  retain 
it  in  possession,  but  where  shaU  we  seek  for  its  residence  ?  It  is  not  in  your 
closet,  it  is  not  in  your  hand,  yet  it  lies  somewhere  within  your  custody : 
and  where  ebe  can  we  plaee  it,  with  my  propriety  of  speedk,  unless  in  your 
mind,  which  yon  have  improved  with  the  acquisition  of  that  science  ?  But 
this  mind,  which  discerns  not  what  it  possesses,  must  be  something  diflfereiit 
from  that  whereby  you  perceive  whatever  you  have  under  immediate  con- 
templation. Now  concerning  the  vulgar  mind,  I  shall  not  scnqde  to  pro- 
nounce, because  I  may  do  it  without  ofienee  to  anybody,  that  it  is  a  com- 
pound consisting  of  parts ;  one  vigorous  and  percipient,  which  is  strictly  the 
mind,  the  other  inert  and  insensible,  furnishing  objects  for  ^e  former  to 
perceive :  which  latter  I  would  call  the  repository  of  ideas,  containing  under 
parts  in  all  probability  of  a  corporeal  nature,  distributed  into  channels,  fila- 
ments, or  organs ;  and  that  our  knowledge,  that  is,  oar  ideas,  or  die  causes 
of  them,  lie  here  ready  for  use,  and  proceed  mechanically  from  organ  to 
organ,  until  their  last  operation,  whereby  they  raise  in  us  perceptions.  In 
short,  I  take  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  Mind  to  arise  from  the  grossness  of 
our  conceptions :  for  though  ^e  mind  alone  be  properly  ourselves,  and  all 
else  of  the  man  an  adjunct  or  instrument  employed  hereby,  yet  in  our 
ordinary  conversation  we  consider  the  body,  the  limbs,  ^be  fkui,  and  die 
skin,  as  parts  of  oursdves ;  nay,  sometimes  even  our  clothes,  it  being  usual 
to  say.  You  hove  dirted  me,  or  have  wetted  me,  when  somebody  hais  hap- 
pened to  splash  either  upon  one's  coat.  And  when  we  go  to  distinguish 
between  the  body  and  the  mind,  we  do  not  separate  them  carefully  enough 
in  our  thoughts,  but  take  some  of  the  finer  parts  of  the  former  into  our  idea 
of  the  latter. 

7.  This  imperfect  division  of  man  into  his  two  constituent  parts,  has  in- 
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tvodncedan  inaccuracy  and  contrariety  into  our  expressions,  whidi  whoever 
sittU  try  to  escape  in  discoursing  upon  human  nature,  will  periiape  find  it 
imfraelicable :  for  though  we  may  modd  our  thoughts  for  ourselves,  we 
BHWt  take  our  language  from  othor  people.  I  had  intended  at  first  setting 
out  to  approfMiate  Mind  to  the  percipient  part,  but  hare  found  myself  insen- 
sibly drawn  in  to  employ  it  m  another  signification  upon  several  occasions : 
Bor  oonld  I  avoid  doing  so  widiout  coining  new  terms  and  new  phrases,  which 
might  have  looked  uncouth,  abstrase,  and  obscure,  and  formed  a  language 
Bot  current  in  any  country  upon  earth.  But  to  ddiver  oneself  intdligibly, 
one  must  adopt  the  concqidon  and  idioms  common  among  mankind :  and 
we  find  taknts,  qnaHfications,  and  accompUskments,  generally  ascribed  to  the 
mind,,  which  I  conceive  depends  upon  uie  di£Eerence  of  our  organization. 
This  led  me  into  the  notion  of  mental  organs  which  I  beg  leave  still  to 
pursue,  and  to  speak  indifferently  of  mind  in  the  philosoi&cal  or  vulgar 
senBe»  as  either  shall  best  suit  my  purpose.  If  anybody  shall  think  me 
worth  a  little  careful  attention,  he  may  quickly  perceive,  by  the  context  or 
oocaaion,  in  which  signification  I  employ  the  term  at  any  particular  time  : 
but  it  was  necessary  to  warn  him  of  the  double  meaning,  because  without 
audi  caution  I  might  have  been  grossly  misunderstood,  and  thought  to  ad* 
vance  doctrines  the  fiuthest  in  the  world  from  my  sentiments. 

Sensations  from  bodies  we  are  conversant  with  come  to  us  mostly  through 
eztenod  mediums  first,  then  through  our  bodily,  and  lastly  through  our 
mental  oigans  vand  the  workings  of  our  thoughts  require  no  other  convey- 
ance tiian  the  latter :  therefore,  these,  in  all  cases,  are  the  immediate  causes 
exhibiting  ideas  to  our  perception.  For  the  mind  sits  retired  in  kingly 
state,  nothing  external,  nothing  bodily  being  admitted  to  her  presence:  imd 
tiiough  in  sensation,  the  notice  be  received  from  tilings  without  us,  they 
only  dehver  their  message  to  the  mental  organs,  which  by  them  is  carried 
into  the  royal  cabinet.  Thus,  whether  we  see  and  hear,  or  whether  we 
remember  what  we  hare  fbrmeriy  seen  and  heard,  the  mind  receives  her 
perception  directly  by  the  same  hand :  and  how  much  soever  sensible  ob** 
jects  may  give  us  information  remotely,  the  pictures  of  them  w  our  ima- 
gination, are  what  we  immediately  discern,  as  well  as  when  they  arise  there 
without  any  apparent  external  cause:  nor  do  we  ordinarily  distinguish 
tiien  any  odierwiae,  than  by  finifing  the  former  more  lively  and  vigorous 
than  the  latter :  for  which  reason,  in  dreams  and  strong  impresatons  of 
fancy,  we  sometimes  mistake  them  lor  real  sensations. 


CHAP.    VIII. 

REFLECTION. 

As  we  have  all  been  children  before  we  were  men,  we  have,  I  doubt  not, 
amused  ourselves  at  that  season  with  many  childish  diversions ;  one  of 
which,  we  may  remember,  was  that  of  burning  a  small  stick  at  the  end  to 
a  live  coal,  and  whisking  it  round  to  make  gold  lace,  as  we  ci^ed  it.  We 
little  thought  then  of  nmking  experiments  in  philosophy,  but  we  may  turn 
thia  innocent  amusement  to  tiiat  use  in  our  riper  years,  by  gathering  from 
thence,  that  our  organs  can  continue  sensation  ait^  the  impulse  of  objects 
exciting  it  k  over.     For  the  coal  is  in  one  point  only  at  one  instant  of  time» 
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and  can  be  seen  nowhere  else  than  where  it  is ;  yet  there  appears  an  entire 
circle  of  fire,  which  could  not  happen,  unless  the  light,  coming  from  it  at 
every  point,  put  the  optic  nerves  into  a  motion,  that  lasted  until  the  object 
returned  unto  the  same  point  again,  nor  unless  this  motion  raised  the  same 
perception  in  the  mind,  as  it  <Sd  upon  the  first  striking  of  the  light.  For 
if  the  stick  be  not  twirled  swiftly  enough,  so  as  that  it  cannot  make  a 
second  impression  from  the  same  point,  before  the  motion  excited  in  the 
optics  by  the  first  b  over,  you  will  not  see  a  whole  fiery  ring,  but  a  lucid 
spot  passing  successively  through  every  part  of  the  cirde.  He  that  has 
been  in  a  great  mob,  and  dinned  witii  incessant  noise,  clamour,  and  shout- 
ing, if  he  can  get  suddenly  into  a  dose  place,  and  shut  himself  up  from 
their  hearing,  will  still  have  the  sound  ring  for  a  while  in  his  ears.  So 
likewise  upon  receiving  the  blow  of  a  stick,  we  feel  the  stroke  when  the 
stick  touches  us  no  more.  From  all  which  instances  it  is  manifest  that  our 
organs,  being  once  put  in  motion  by  external  objects,  can  excite  sensations 
of  the  same  kind,  for  some  littie  time  alter  the  objects  have  ceased  to  act. 

2.  But  beyond  this  little  time,  and  after  all  sensation  is  quite  over,  there 
will  often  remain  an  idea  of  what  we  have  seen,  or  heard,  or  fdt,  and  this  I 
call  an  idea  of  reflection.  From  hence  it  appears,  that  our  mental  organs 
have  a  like  quality  ¥rith  the  bodily,  of  convejring  perception  to  the  mind, 
when  the  causes  setting  tiiem  at  work  no  longer  operate.  For  what  the 
impulse  of  objects  is  to  the  optic  or  auditory  nerves,  that  the  impulse  of 
these  latter  is  to  the  mental  organs  :  yet  we  see  the  idea  of*  an  object  may 
be  retained  after  both  those  impulses  are  over.  How  long  these  mental 
organs  may  continue  their  play  by  themselves  I  shall  not  pretend  to  ascer- 
tain, but  certainly  much  longer  than  the  bodily,  and  probably  until  thrown 
into  a  new  course  by  fresh  impulses,  or  until  quieted  by  sleep.  Dut  we 
know  from  experience  that  objects  sometimes  muke  so  strong  an  impression 
upon  our  senses,  that  the  idea  of  them  will  remain  a  considerable  while 
beyond  the  power  of  all  other  ideas  to  eflace,  or  of  our  utmost  endeavours 
to  exclude  it.  Which  to  me  seems  a  suffident  evidence  to  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  these  mental  organs,  and  to  show  that  whatever  throws  our  ideas 
of  reflection  upon  us,  has  a  force  and  motion  of  its  own,  independent  of  the 
mind. 

liCt  any  man  look  steadfcistiy  against  the  window  when  there  b  a  bright 
sky  behind  it,  and  then,  shutting  his  eyes,  dap  his  hand  close  over  them : 
1  would  not  have  him  repeat  th^  experiment  often,  it  being  hurtful  to  the 
eyes,  but  he  may  try  for  once  without  any  great  damage ;  and  he  will  still 
sec  an  image  of  the  window  distinguished  into  frame  and  panes.  This 
image  will  grow  languid  by  degrees,  and  then  vivid  again  at  intervals,  the 
glass  will  change  into  various  colours,  red>  yellow,  blue,  and  green,  succeed- 
ing one  another ;  the  bars  of  the  sash  will  encroach  upon  the  panes,  throw- 
ing them  out  of  their  square,  into  an  irregular  form  :  sometimes  the  frame 
will  appear  luminous,  and  the  glass  dark,  and  after  the  whole  image  has 
vanished,  it  will  return  again  several  times  before  it  takes  its  final  leave. 

In  like  manner,  any  scene  we  have  behdd  eamesUy  for  a  while,  will  hang 
afterwards  upon  die  fiemcy,  and  while  we  contemplate  it  there,  we  shall  find 
the  objects  varying  their  forms,  thdr  colours  fading  and  Rowing  bv  turns ; 
from  whence  proceeds  that  fluctuation  of  ideas  I  have  often  spoken  of  before : 
and  after  having  been  quite  gone  out  of  our  thoughts,  they  will  frequently 
return  again  with  the  same  vigour  as  at  first.  But  there  is  this  difierence 
between  the  play  of  our  sensitive  and  our  reflective  organs,  that  in  a  few 
minutes,  the  image  above  mentioned  will  totally  fly  ofl*,  never  to  appear 
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more,  unless  you  renew  it,  by  taking  another  look  at  the  window  :  but  an 
object  we  have  once  seen,  may  recur  again  to  our  reflection  after  days, 
months,  and  years,  without  any  fresh  application  to  the  senses ;  and  that 
the  ideas  of  things  we  are  frequently  conversant  with,  thereby  grow 
gradually  more  fixed  and  steady.  Were  one  to  mark  out  the  space  of  a 
yard,  from  the  edge  of  a  long  ta1)le,  he  would  touch  some  particular  spot 
with  his  pencil,  then  he  would  shift  it  to  another  fieuther  off,  or  nearer,  and 
then  perhaps  to  one  between  both ;  nor  would  he  be  able  to  satisfy  himself 
presently,  because  his  idea  of  a  yard  would  lengthen,  shorten,  and  dance  to 
and  fro ;  and  when  at  last  he  had  make  his  mark,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  upon 
applying  his  rule  he  would  find  himself  mistaken.  Or  were  he  to  match  a 
sflk  for  a  lady,  without  carrying  a  pattern  to  the  shop,  when  he  had  several 
pieces  of  different  hues  spread  before  him  upon  the  counter,  he  would  be  a 
good  while  before  he  could  fix  upon  the  right :  for  his  idea  of  the  colour 
would  fluctuate  in  his  imagination,  corresponding  sometimes  with  those  of 
a  darker  shade,  and  sometimes  with  those  of  a  lighter,  or  appearing  by 
turns  to  have  more  of  the  green  mixture,  or  of  the  red ;  and  after  all  his 
care,  he  would  run  a  great  hazard  of  being  chid  when  he  came  home,  for 
bringing  a  colour  that  would  not  suit.  But  the  mercer,  who  does  nothing 
all  c&y  long  but  measure  and  tumble  about  his  silks,  upon  seeing  the  lady's 
gown,  can  run  home  and  fetch  a  piece  that  shaQ  matdi  it  exactly,  and  can 
cut  oisr  her  quantity  by  guess,  without  the  trouble  of  taking  his  ell  to 
measure  it. 

3.  Reflection  then,  as  hitherto  considered,  is  only  a  continuation  or  re- 
petition of  sensations ;  and  thus  it  is  that  our  senses  furnish  us  with  the 
first  stock  of  materials  we  have  to  work  upon,  in  the  absence  of  external 
objects.  For  we  conceive  ourselves  as  having  these  ideas  in  store,  de- 
posited somewhere  in  what  is  vulgarly  called  the  mind,  even  when  we 
do  not  actually  perceive  them.  We  commonly  say  a  blind  man  has  no 
knowledge  of  colours,  but  a  man  with  his  eye-sight  perfect  has,  rithough 
perhaps  at  the  time  of  speaking,  he  has  no  colour  under  contemplation ; 
and  we  esteem  it  a  part  of  the  stock  of  knowledge  he  possesses :  but  this 
knowledge,  while  lying  dormant  and  unperoeived,  I  take  to  be  nothing 
else  besides  the  di4>o8ition  of  his  internal  organs  to  receive  such  forms 
and  motions  from  other  causes,  as  they  have  been  first  put  into  by  visible 
objects  striking  upon  the  optics. 

I  have  before  declared  that  by  the  term  ideas,  I  do  not  understand  the 
very  percq^ons  of  the  mind,  but  the  figure,  motion,  or  other  modification, 
of  some  interior  fibres,  animal  spirits,  or  other  substances,  immediately 
causing  perception ;  which  substances  I  have  since  called  the  mental  or- 
gans. Now,  I  do  not  apprehend  that  from  our  seeing  any  strange  crea- 
ture, as  an  elephant,  or  rhinoceros,  to  our  reflecting  on  it  again  a  year 
afterwards  the  same  modification  remains  within  us  during  the  whole 
interval :  for  then  oar  internal  organs  must  be  as  numerous  as  the  ideas 
we  possess,  which,  considering  the  prodigious  multitude  of  them  we  have 
in  store,  seems  inconceivable.  But  one  substance  may  be  susceptible  of . 
various  modifications,  at  difllerent  times,  and  as  the  same  optic  nerves 
serve  to  convey  red,  yellow,  or  green,  according  to  the  rays  striking  upon 
them,  so  the  same  internal  organs  may  exhibit  various  ideas,  according  to 
the  impulse  they  receive  from  elsewhere.  Therefore  it  was.  that  I  ascribed 
our  whole  stock  of  dormant  knowledge  to  the  disposition  of  the  latter. 
For  the  ideas  composing  that  stock,  strictly  speaking,  exist  nowhere,  but 
our  possession  of  them  is  none  other  than  our  having  a  disposition  in  the 
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mental  organs  to  fall  readily  into  them ;  which  diipoution  they  first  ac- 
quired frcmi  the  action  of  the  senses :  for  Mr.  Locke  has  sufficiently  proved 
that  no  colour  or  other  simple  sensible  idea  ever  occurs  to  the  thon^t, 
imtil  it  has  been  once  introduced  l^  sensation. 

4.  But  those  ideas  before  mentioned  having  gained  admittance  through 
the  avenues  of  sensation,  do,  by  their  mutual  action  upon  one  another,  and 
by  their  operation  upon  the  mind,  or  of  the  mind  upon  them,  generate  new 
ideas,  which  the  senses  were  not  capable  of  conveying :  suc^  as  willing, 
discerning,  remembering,  comparison,  relation,  power,  and  innumeratSe 
others.  And  this  proves  a  second  fund  for  supplying  us  with  materials  for 
our  knowledge,  which  materials  so  stored  up  in  the  understanding,  as  well 
as  those  of  'tibe  former  sort,  I  conceive  to  be,  when  appearing  to  view,  none 
(^her  than  modifications  of  our  internal  organs,  and  when  dormant,  dispo- 
sitions of  the  same  oigans.  Not  that  I  look  upon  actual  volition  or  per- 
ception as  nothing  else  besides  the  motion,  figure,  or  other  modification  of 
some  organ,  but  the  ideas  of  those  acts  are  different  from  the  acts  them- 
selves, as  remaming  with  us  often  in  their  absence.  One  may  have  the 
idea  of  comparing  without  actually  making  comparisons,  of  remembering 
what  one  has  now  forgot,  and  of  willing  or  discerning  things  one  does  not 
at  present  will  or  discern.  And  one  may  have  the  idea  of  the  operations 
of  another  person's  mind,  the  original  whereof  we  certainly  cannot  imme- 
diately perceive,  but  aj^irehend  them  by  representations  of  them  formed  in 
our  own  imagination.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  we  sometimes  act  and  dis- 
cern without  reflecting  or  perceiving  that  we  do  so ;  and  it  often  costs 
great  pains  to  carry  with  us  an  idea  oi  our  operations,  even  at  the  time  of 
performing  them. 

5.  If  any  one  shall  desire  me  to  explain  how  the  play  of  an  organ  can 
affect  us  with  the  perception  of  remembrance,  volition,  discernment,  and 
the  like,  let  him  first  explain  how  external  objects,  which  he  must  acknow- 
ledge to  act  by  their  figure,  motion,  and  impulse,  excite  perceptions  of 
colour,  sound,  taste,  and  other  sensations;  and  when  he  has  given  a 
thorough  and  clear  account  of  this  matter,  I  diall  not  despair  from  the 
lights  he  shall  therein  suggest,  as  clearly  to  explain  the  other :  but  while 
such  lights  are  wanting,  I  must  own  them  both  inexplicable.  Nevertheless, 
the  fad  is  too  notorious  to  be  denied,  how  little  soever  we  may  be  able  to 
account  for  it :  continual  experience  testifying  that  nature  has  established 
such  a  connection  between  Uie  motions  of  matter  and  perceptions  of  mind, 
that  one  frequently  begets  the  other.  We  reason  and  discourse,  every  day, 
of  the  past  and  friture  operations  of  our  own  mind,  and  those  of  other 
people,  and  when  we  do  so,  we  must  undoubtedly  perceive  the  terms  con- 
cerning which  we  affirm  or  deny  anything :  but  there  can  be  no  perceiving 
without  an  object  to  be  perceived  numerically  and  substantially  distinct 
from  that  whidi  perceives,  and  what  is  more  likely  to  be  this  object  than 
some  modification  of  our  internal  organs  ?  But  when  sound  sleep,  or  a 
fronting  fit,  has  cut  off  the  communications  between  our  aninud  motions 
and  the  mind,  we  can  no  more  raise  ideas  of  our  own  acts  than  we  can  of 
sensations.  Both  sorts  start  up  involuntarily,  as  well  in  dreams  as  in  our 
waking  hours;  both  occur  more  or  less  readily,  according  to  the  health, 
fulness  or  emptiness,  or  other  disposition  of  the  body ;  and  both  sometimes 
force  themselves  upon  us  against  our  strongest  endeavours  to  remove  them. 
From  whence  it  seems  undeniably  to  follow,  that  whatever  throws  up  ideas 
of  all  kinds  to  our  reflection,  has  a  force  of  its  own,  independent  of  the 
mind,  and  belonging  to  something  else :  and  therefore  their  repository  is 
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not  in  the  mind,  anless  undeEilocxi  in  that  Tvlgv  sense  wherein  it  com* 
prebends  a  mixture  and  organisatiao  of  oorpweal  parts.  At  least  thb 
approadies  nearer  towards  an  ejq)lication  than  what  men  generally  saUsfy 
themsdyes  with,  to  wit.  That  by  reason  of  our  vital  onion,  there  is  so  close 
a  connection  between  the  mind  and  the  body,  that  aeeording  as  the  latter 
stands  disposed,  she  can  more  or  less  easily  perform  those  acts  which  they 
esteem  her  to  perform  by  herself  alone,  without  aid  or  instramentality  of 
the  body. 

€.  This  second  dass  of  ideaa  akme  is  what  Mr.  Locke  nnderstands  by 
ideas  of  reflection,  but  I  have  extended  the  term  to  the  other  dass  too, 
which  we  recei^'e  originally  by  the  senses,  as  judging  it  most  convenient 
for  my  piH-pese  so  to  do.  For  I  may  have  frequent  occasion  to  speak  of 
ideas  of  all  kinds,  not  eoming  immediatdy  inm  sensation,  by  one  general 
name,  and  eoold  not  find  a  properer  for  them  than  that  of  reflection.  If  I 
use  the  term  a  little  diflerently  from  what  has  been  done  before  me,  it  is 
no  more  tfian  common  among  persons  who  treat  on  these  subjects :  for 
every  man  has  a  way  of  modellmg  his  thonghts  peculiar  to  himself,  and 
must  necessarily  accommodate  his  language  to  his  manner  of  thinking. 
Nor  can  any  uncertainty  or  perplexity  ensue  from  such  hberty,  provided  it 
be  taken  sparingly,  and  propor  warning  given  whenever  it  is  taken.  And 
I  have  the  better  excuse  in  the  present  instance,  because  Mr.  Locke  him- 
self has  a  little  departed  irom  iSbt  oommon  language.  For  Reflection  in 
ordinary  discourse  denotes  a  voluntny  act,  whereby  we  tarn  back  our 
thoughts  upon  some  past  occorrenbe,  or  hdd  something  under  contempla- 
tion in  the  mind,  or  draw  consequences  from  what  has  been  so  contem- 
plated ;  whereas  ideas  of  reflaolion  many  times  start  up  of  themselves  and 
vanish,  wi&out  our  reflecting  on  them  at  aU,  or  doing  anything  to  intro- 
duce or  procure  them. 


CHAP.  IX. 
COMBINATTON  OF  IDEAS. 


FaoM  the  ideas  thus  received  by  sensation  and  reflection,  there  grows  a 
new  stock,  framed  up  of  these  as  of  so  many  materials,  by  their  uniting 
together  in  various  assemblages  and  oonnexions.  This  their  junction  I 
choose  to  call  by  the  name  of  Combination,  as  being  more  comprehensive 
than  Composition,  the  term  nsmdly  employed.  For  our  ideas  combine  toge- 
ther in  two  several  manners :  one  by  composition,  when  they  so  mix,  and 
as  I  may  say  melt  together  as  to  form  one  single  complex  idea,  generally 
denoted  by  one  name,  as  a  man,  a  table,  a  doien ;  the  other  by  association, 
when  they  appear  in  oouples  strongly  adhering  to  each  other,  but  not 
blended  into  the  same  mass,  as  daricness  and  apparitions,  the  burst  of  a 
cannon  or  push  of  a  drawn  sword,  and  the  dread  of  mischief  accompanying 
them.  For  when  we  think  .cf  a  man  we  concdve  him  to  be  one  thmg,  and 
his  body,  limbs,  rationality,  with  other  ingredients  of  his  essence*  as  parts 
of  the  same  whole:  but  when  we  reflect  on  a-naked  sword,  we  do  not  consider 
that  and  the  terror  oocasioned  thereby  as  parts  of  any  compound,  although 
the  one  constantly  attends  the  other,  beyond  all  possibility  of  separating 
them  in  the  mind  of  a  fsarfrd  person. 

2.  To  begin  with  composition,  wherein  I  shall  not  attempt  to  red<.on  up 
how  many  sorts  of  complex  ideas  we  have,  that  having  been  done  already 
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by  Mr.  Locke  much  better  than  I  can  pretend  to,  bat  shall  ezamme  how 
composition  itself  is  efieoted,  which  it  did  not  fiedl  in  his  way  directly  to  con- 
sider :  though  if  it  had,  I  am  apt  to  think  he  would  have  ascribed  more  to 
the  ministry  and  organization  of  our  corporeal  parts  than  has  usually  been 
done,  as  one  may  gather  from  the  hint  he  gives  in  his  chapter  of  association 
(§  6),  where  he  says,  "That  habits  of  thinking  in  the  understanding,  as  well 
as  of  determining  in  the  Will,  seem  to  be  but  trains  of  motion  in  the  animal 
spirits,  which  once  set  a  going,  continue  in  the  same  steps  they  have  been 
used  to,  which  by  often  treading  are  worn  into  a  smooth  patii,  and  the 
motion  in  it  becomes  easy,  and  as  it  were  natural.  As  fiur  as  we  can  com* 
prebend  thinking,  thus  ideas  seem  to  be  produced  in  our  minds." 

3.  Composition,  I  apprehend,  is  preceded  by  a  selection  of  some  ideas 
from  the  rest,  exhibited  at  the  same  time  to  our  view,  ai  a  necessary  prepa- 
rative  thereto.  For  as  a  lady,  who  would  make  a  curious  piece  of  shell- 
work,  must  first  pick  out  the  ^raper  shells  from  the  drawers  wherein  they 
lie,  before  she  can  dispose  them  into  figures,  so  there  can  be  no  compound 
formed  in  the  imagination  until  the  particular  ideas  whereof  it  is  to  consist 
be  disengaged  from  all  others  presented  in  company  with  them.  This  se- 
paration is  partly  made  by  the  objects  themselves  striking  more  strongly 
upon  the  senses,  and  app^u*ing  eminently  above  their  fellows ;  but  I  con- 
ceive  the  mind  has  a  principal  share  in  the  business,  by  turning  her  notice 
upon  some  particular  objects,  preferably  to  others  standing  together  before  her. 

Nature  at  first  presents  her  objects  in  a  diaos,  or  confdsed  multitude, 
wherein  there  is  nothing  distinct,  nothing  connected.  When  the  new-bom 
babe  comes  into  the  world,  the  sight  of  things  in  the  chamber,  the  gabblinga 
and  handlings  of  the  gossips,  and  perhaps  some  smells  and  tastes,  rush  in 
at  all  the  five  avenues  of  sensation,  and  accost  the  mind  in  one  act  of  per- 
ception. The  nurse's  arms  appear  no  more  bebnging  to  her  body,  than  the 
wainscot  seen  on  eadi  side  of  them  :  and  the  midwife's  voice  has  no  more 
relation  to  her  person,  than  to  the  bed-post.  But  as  objects  do  not  strike 
with  equal  force,  the  more  glaring  and  striking  give  a  stronger  impulse  to 
the  organs,  which  continue  &e  motion  imparted  therefrom,  after  that  of  the 
feebler  impulses  have  entirely  ceased ;  and  thus  the  former  become  selected 
in  the  reflection  out  of  the  rest  entering  in  company  with  them.  And  as 
our  organs  acquire  a  disposition  of  fedhng  more  readily  into  modifications 
they  Iwve  been  thrown  into  befbre,  hence  fiiequency  of  appearance  produces 
the  same  efifect  with  vigour  of  impression,  and  sensations  continually  repeated 
become  distinguished  from  others  received  more  rarely^ 

4.  Both  those  causes,  strength  of  impression  and  frequency  of  appearance, 
are  greatly  assisted  by  the  operation  of  th^  mind :  for  some  objects  affecting 
us  agreeably,  and  others  appearing  indifilerent,  she  fixes  her  notice  upon  the 
former,  for  sake  of  the  satiirfiaction  received  therefrom  which  gives  them  an 
advantage  above  their  feUows.  £very  one  remarks  how  constantly  the  eyes 
of  a  young  child  fc^ow  the  candle  about  the  room  whithersoever  you  carry 
it :  and  when  we  come  to  man's  estate,  we  often  pursue  particular  objects 
through  all  the  motions  and  turnings  they  make  before  us.  We  have  not 
indeed  quite  the  same  command  over  our  ears,  and  other  senses,  yet  among 
variety  of  sounds,  smells,  tastes,  or  touches,  accosting  us  at  the  same  time, 
we  can  pick  out  some  in  disregard  to  the  rest ;  and  we  can  do  the  like  with 
respect  to  different  senses.  A  man  who  reads  in  a  room  where  there  is 
company  talking,  may  mind  his  book  without  taking  notice  of  anything  they 
say,  or  may  listen  to  their  discourse,  without  minding  a  word  of  what  he 
reads. 
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This  GoDing  of  partknkr  okjects  from  the  whole  numher  exhibited  to 
view»  I  can  turning  the  mental  e3re  or  directing  the.  notice,  by  whidi  I 
would  not  be  understood  as  ezacUy  describing  the  operation  of  the  mind 
herein,  (for  I  do  not  ascribe  to  her  a  blind  ude  and  a  light,  nor  suppose 
her  actually  turning  to  the  right  or  the  left  by  a  koo-motion,)  but  as  using 
a  figtirative  expresuon  borrowed  from  the  motion  of  the  bodily  eye,  pro- 
ducing the  same  effect.  For  how  wide  soever  the  circle  of  our  vision  may 
extend,  whatever  lies  in  the  centre  against  whidi  the  eye  is  levelled  directly, 
affects  the  sense  more  strongly  than  other  tlungs  equally  Indd  lying  nearer 
the  circumference.  Wherefore  the  notice  we  toke  of  particular  objects  not 
only  occasions  their  leaving  a  stronger  impression,  but  their  agreeabknets 
mi^es  this  application  of  the  notice  to  be  more  frequendy  repeated  upon 
them  than  upon  others  less  engaging.  But  when  I  speidc  of  the  notice 
which  conduces  so  mueh  to  the  &rst  selection  of  our  ideas,  1  do  not  mean 
that  thought  and  reflection  we  apply  in  our  riper  years  to  things  we  con- 
template, for  such  a  careful  exercise  of  the  faculties  little  children  can 
scarce  be  supposed  capable  of;  but  that  transient  and  cursory  observation 
the  mind  mtJces  upon  certain  conspicuous  or  pleanng  objects  passing  in 
review  before  her,  without  designing  it  a  moment  beforehand,  or  reflec^ng 
on  it  a  moment  afterwards. 

5.  But  objects  that  shine  eminently  above  their  fellows,  or  on  which  the 
notice  fixes,  are  not  always  single  objects;  for  two  or  more  may  appear 
equally  conspicuous,  or  may  g^ve  a  pleasure  jointly  whidi  each  of  them 
separatdy  could  not  have  afforded:  this  happening  often,  cements  them 
together  and  makes  them  coalesce  into  one  assemblage.  Another  cause  of 
coalescence  arises  from  objects  constantly  presenting  themsdves  together : 
most  of  the  bodies  we  are  conversant  amongst  being  compound  bodies,  the 
parts  of  them  preseive  thdr  contiguity  to  one  another  while  they  move 
from  place  to  place,  although  they  change  their  situation  with  rtspect  to 
other  bodies  surrounding  tiiem ;  h^ce  the  ideas  of  those  parts  unitmg  to- 
gether form  an  aasembl^.  When  nurse  walks  about  the  room,  she  carries 
her  arms  along  with  her,  but  not  the  wainscot  seen  on  each  side  of  tii«n  : 
when  she  goes  out,  every  part  of  her  disappears,  and  when  she  returns,  the 
whole  of  her  figure  presents  again  to  the  eye,  and  by  frequent  use  becomes 
iqyprehended  by  the  child  in  one  complex  idea.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted 
what  efficacy  the  consenting  of  objects  has  towards  compounding  them, 
when  we  reflect  that  we  scarce  know  our  own  acquaintance  in  an  unusual 
dress,  and  how  surprising  an  alteration  a  different  coloured  wig  makes  in  a 
man's  person :  so  that  &e  dothes  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  worn 
seem  to  enter  into  our  complex  idea  of  the  wearer.  So  likewise  ideas  that 
use  or  conveniencv  has  led  us  to  consider  frequoitly  together  become  a 
compound,  as  a  yoke  of  oxen,  a  flock  of  sheep,  a  dty,  a  country. 

We  have  seen  how  sensations,  alter  their  disappearance,  leave  ideas  of 
themsdves  bdiind  in  the  reflection,  and  if  other  sensations  fdllow  imme- 
diatdy  and  constantly  while  those  ideas  are  fresh,  they  unite  into  an  assem- 
blage. Thus  the  taste  of  sugar  in  our  mouths  joins  with  the  colour  we  saw 
before  putting  it  in,  and  the  hardness  we  fdt  while  we  held  it  in  our  hands, 
and  the  ideas  of  a  certain  colour,  consistency,  and  sweetness,  make  the 
complex  oL  sugar.  By  d^ees  we  add  more  ingredients  to  the  compound, 
farther  experience  informing  us  of  other  qualities  constantly  attending 
what  we  have  already  conq>rehended  under  tli^  idea  of  sugar  whenever  they 
have  an  opportunity  of  showing  themselves ;  and  hence  we  learn  that  sugar 
is  brittle,  dissolvable,  clammy,  and  astringent.  For  the  complex  or  essence 
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of  bodies  is  made  up  of  the  qualities  we  find  them  have  of  affecting  us  in 
several  manners,  or  of  workmg  duynges  in  other  bodies,  or  of  undergoing 
changes  from  them. 

6.  Ck)mposition  maks  us  esteem  the  things  united  therein  as  one ;  for 
how  many  soever  present  themselves  to  our  thought  in  one  assemblage  we 
look  upon  as  one  tiling,  and  that  although  they  may  be  actuaUy  disunited. 
Thus  if  a  bed  be  taken  to  pieces  for  conveniency  of  <»iTiage,  upon  being 
asked  where  it  is,  we  say  in  the  great  chest,  and  if  the  diest  contain  nothing 
else,  we  conclude  it  was  filled  with  that  one  piece  of  furniture.  But  having 
frequoKt  occasion  to  consider  things  so  compounded  separately,  we  then 
see  them  different  and  distinct  from  one  another,  as  the  curtains,  the  tester, 
the  headboard,  and  so  forth :  at  c4iher  times,  we  view  them  under  both  con- 
siderations at  once,  and  thence  get  the  idea  of  whole  and  parts,  for  we  call 
the  several  things  forming  an  assemblage  parts  of  the  same  compound ; 
thus  by  a  kind  of  contradiction  conceiving  them  at  the  same  time  as  one  and 
many. 

With  regard  to  the  species  of  tilings,  we  are  greatiy  determined  in  our 
noticAs  by  the  names  affixed  to  them  :  for  ice,  although  nothing  but  water 
congealed,  is  esteemed  a  different  kind  of  thing  from  water ;  but  lead, 
whether  cold  or  melted,  still  retains  its  name,  and  is  reckoned  the  same 
metal.  Were  we  to  define  lead  or  water,  I  suppose  we  should  call  one  a 
soUd  and  the  ^ther  a  fluid  substance,  esteeming  these  their  natural  states, 
although  we  may  have  seen  item  put  into  the  contrary  by  violence :  but 
when  we  reflect  that  cold  is  no  more  than  a  privation  of  heat,  i  do  not 
know  why  we  should  look  upon  fluidity  as  the  natural  state  of  water, 
which,  unless  acted  upon  by  a  certain  degree  of  warmth*  will  of  itself  form 
into  a  consistency.  But  we  call  tiiat  tibe  natural  state  ¥^di  faUs  most 
commonly  under  our  observation ;  therefore,  if  we  had  lived  m  Satuisn,  wc 
should  doubtiess  have  given  but  one  name  to  ice  and  water«  and  defined  it 
a  solid  body,  although  we  might  ^ow  and  then  hove  seen  it  li^efied  in  a 
furnace :  as  on  the  other  hand,  had  we  been  bom  in  Mercinry,  we  shocdd 
have  deemed  lead  a  fluid  body,  although  by  keejung  it  a  long  while  at  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  well,  we  might  have  found  it  sometimes  collate. 

7.  We  get  a  stodc  of  ideas  of  the  second  dass  pretty  early,  those  I  mean 
strictiy  oaUed  ideas  of  reflection :  and  they  run  into  assemblages  in  the  same 
manner,  and  from  the  same  causes  already  spoken  of;  sometimes  with  one 
another  only,  but  more  commonly  in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  oth^ 
dass  derived  originally  from  sensation :  being  often  either  thrown  upon  the 
notice  by  the  workings  of  imagination,  or  &e  mind  being  invited  to  turn 
her  notice  upon  them  by  use  and  convenience,  which  always  carries  spme 
degree  of  satisfiaction. 

Few  of  our  assemblages  ave  without  some  reflective  ideas  of  the  one  sort  or 
the  other,  not  excepting  those  which  are  reckoned  to  come  immediately  by 
sensation.  We  talk  of  seeing  cubes  and  globes,  but  in  reality  our  sense 
exhibits  no  such  objects  to  the  mind  :  we  can  at  most  see  only  three  sides 
of  the  former,  and  one  hemisphere  of  the  latter,  but  imag^lation  supplies 
what  is  wanting  to  con^lete  their  figures.  It  has  been  said  that  all  things 
strike  upon  the  eyes  in  a  flat  surfBuse,  and  that  our  former  acquaintance  with 
the  objects  makes  them  appear  standing  out  one  before  another :  tiius  mudi 
is  certain,  that  the  figures  lie  levd  in  a  picture,  wherefore  the  roundness 
and  protuberance  we  observe  in  them  cannot  come  from  the  sense,  but  must 
be  drawn  from  our  internal  fund.  Whenever  we  hear  a  noise  there  enters 
instanUy  with  it  an  idea  of  some  instrument,  or  string,  or  animal,  or  clasb- 
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iRg  bodies,  we  apprehend  makiDg  the  booimL  We  oba  soaroe  looka  stranger 
in  the  fnoe  without  entertaming  tome  notion  of  hia  character  and  temper  of 
mind*  whidi  we  conceive  conveyed  by  aenaation ;  lor  we  think  he  looks 
iBoroee  or  heavy,  or  conrteoot  or  aenaible :  it  is  true,  we  are  often  ootin  our 
guess,  and  change  It  upon  for^ier  observatioQ,  hot  some  coqjectore  con- 
standSy  occors  at  first  sight,  and  together  with  his  outward  figure  forms  our 
ooraplez  idea  of  Ms  person.  And  tliottgh  the  characters  of  our  fiuniliar 
acquuntance  are  too  well  known  to  depoUL  upon  a  single  view»  yet  their 
present  Apposition  may  appear  visible  upon  their  countenance ;  and  we 
may  see  tiiem  dejected  or  jeyfid,  serioas  or  fipohcsome,  in  the  same  ^ance 
wherewith  we  bcliold  their  features. 

8.  In  process  ctf  time,  when  we  become  capable  of  care  and  attention, 
we  join  many  ideas  that  would  not  have  consorted  of  themselves,  nor  oc- 
curred to  that  common  notice  we  are  led  to  take  of  things  by  their  pre- 
sent agfeeablonees.  And  our  conversation  and  intercourse  with  other 
people  daily  furnish  us  w^  newasseBoblages ;  for  hy  perpetually  communi- 
cating our  ideas  to  one  another,  we  become  possessed  of  multitudes  diat 
our  own  experience  would  never  have  exhibited,  nor  our  own  ngacity 
worked  out.  In  short,  whatever  cause  occupies  the  mind  strongly  or  fre- 
quently with  any  set  of  ideas,  thereby  joins  them  into  one  compound. 

Here  we  see  Hie  benefit  of  industry  and  society,  as  they  tend  greatly  to 
enlarge  our  HUxk  cf  oampkoL  ideas,  whidi  are  the  principal  basis  of  know- 
ledge :  for  were  it  confined  to  simple  ideas  alone,  it  would  be  very  acanty, 
and  of  ht^e  service  to  us  in  Hie  conduct  of  life.  We  could  not  tell  what  to 
apply  for  satisfying  our  appetites  of  hunger  mod  thirst,  were  not  the  sight 
of  aliments  connected  witii  the  idea  of  their  palatablcnoiw  :  and  in  genend, 
our  ideal  causes  of  action  perhaps  are  dl  of  them  compounds ;  as  are  un- 
doubtedly all  our  foal  causes,  th^  containing  an  idea  of  satisfactmry  joined 
to  whatmr  we  apprehend  possessing  that  qmdity. 

9.  There  being  multitudes  of  the  same  things  subservient  to  us  all  for 
our  uses  and  pleaBores,  canses  a  great  similitude  in  the  assenablages  of  all 
men.  The  common  complex  ideas  of  a  chair»  a  table,  of  fire,  water,  vic- 
tuab,  &rnk,  ctf  honesty,  gratitode,  obligation,  mod  other  things,  we  have 
frequent  occasion  to  teke  notice  of  in  the  daily  course  of  our  Hves,  are 
much  the  same  in  every  one.  But  as  we  divide  into  various  professions, 
and  Tidl  upon  cMRnrent  wi^  of  observation,  there  is  likewise  a  great  diversity 
in  men's  ideas;  so  titat  the  same  collection  of  materials,  presented  to 
several  imaginations,  shafl  run  surprisin|^  into  various  assortments,  accord- 
ing as  they  have  been  reqieotively  accustomed.  Carry  a  number  of  persons 
equally  dear  sighted  upon  a  hill,  from  whence  they  have  an  extensive 
prospect  with  a  variety  of  cijjects  before  them :  the  fnrner  sees  turnip  and 
com  grounds,  meadow,  pasture,  and  copice ;  the  soldier  observes  emuaences, 
valleys,  morasses,  and  defiles ;  Hie  mathematician  descries  parallelograms, 
triangles,  and  scakvums,  m  Hie  fields  and  hedges :  the  country  attorney 
distinguishes  parishes,  hamtets,  manors,  and  boundaries  of  estates ;  the  poet 
bdiol^  shady  graces,  ^portfiol  fiocks,  and  verdant  lawns ;  the  painter  dis- 
cerns variety  of  colours,  contrast  of  light  and  shades ;  the  religious  man 
£scoven  materials  for  bmlding,  provisions  for  eating,  for  drinking,  for 
dothing,  for  the  necessities  a6d  conveniences  of  life,  accompanied  with  a 
thought  of  the  Giver  of  those  blessing^,  and  all  this  instanHy  without  any 
endeavour  of  their  own ;  on  the  contrary,  were  they  to  try  to  form  one 
anoHier's  compositions  they  would  find  great  trouble  and  difficulty  in  the 
undertaking,  and  perhaps  could  not  do  it  completely  at  last. 
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10.  As  our  acquaintance  with  objects  increases,  we  add  fresh  ingredients 
to  the  compounds  formed  of  them  in  our  imagination ;  therefore  those  we 
have  occasion  the  most  frequently  and  carefully  to  consider  become  the 
most  comprehensive  assemblages.  By  this  means,  manuJflBU^urers,  artisans, 
scholars,  and  others  following  any  paurticular  occupation,  have  a  fuller  idea 
of  the  things  belonging  to  their  respective  trades  or  sciences  than  other 
persons.  Tlie  idea  of  the  Iliad  in  the  vulgar  perhaps  contains  no  more 
than  an  old  story  of  a  siege  wrote  in  Greek  verse :  but  together  with  this, 
there  arises  in  the  mind  of  the  poet  or  critic  ideas  of  the  fable,  the  cha- 
racters, the  sentiments,  the  figures,  the  diction,  any  of  which  being  altered, 
they  would  not  acknowledge  it  to  be  the  work  of  Homer.  Yellowness, 
hardness,  and  valuableness,  in  commerce,  seem  to  constitute  the  whole 
complex  of  gold  in  <x>mmon  persons,  to  which  the  goldsmith,  refiner,  and 
naturalist  add  malleability,  ductility,  specific  gravity,  dissolubility  in  aqua 
regia,  and  indissolubility  in  all  other  menstruuma,  besides  other  qualities, 
which  never  enter  into  the  head  of  an  ordinary  man. 

By  thus  adding  daily  to  our  compositions,  they  grow  so  bulky,  that  we 
cannot  take  them  in  at  one  glance,  but  are  forced  to  turn  them  about,  as 
we  would  some  very  complicated  piece  of  workmanship,  in  order  to  view 
them  a  side  at  a  time.  He  that  knows  the  properties  of  gold  most 
completely,  cannot  bring  them  all  into  his  thought  at  once  ;  he  may  run 
through  them  successively  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  but  can  never 
make  them  all  appear  together  at  the  same  instant :  nay,  should  he  go  to 
give  a  fun  and  accurate  definition,  it  is  odds  but  another  person  may  sug- 
gest something  that  he  has  overlooked.  But  howevw  this  be  admitted  or 
not,  certain  it  is,  we  do  not  always  think  of  every  particular  belonging  to 
the  compounds  under  our  consideration :  nor  can  it  be  supposed,  that  every 
time  we  tell  over  a  few  guineas  we  have  a  thought  of  ductility,  and  many 
other  qualities  we  know  residing  in  them.  Yet  upon  every  idea  being  ex- 
cited, soine  part  at  least  of  tihe  assemblage  whereto  it  belongs  almost 
constantly  occurs :  we  cannot  see  the  face  of  a  man,  hear  the  barking  of  a 
dog,  or  smell  the' sweetness  of  a  rose,  without  thought  of  something  more 
than  the  bare  sight,  or  sound,  or  smell :  and  how  many  soever  ideas  thus 
start  up  in  company,  we  find  tiiem  closely  connected  together,  and  appre- 
hend them  as  component  parts  of  one  complex. 

11.  This  partial  appearance  of  our  compounds  suits  extremdy  well  with 
the  narrowness  of  our  conception.  The  ideas  of  things  most  familiar  to 
us,  contain  a  multitude  of  particulars,  and  were  the  whole  tribe  to  rush  in 
upon  us  at  once,  they  would  so  fill  the  mind  as  to  leave  room  for  nothmg 
else,  at  least  we  should  find  them  too  unwieldy  and  unmanageable  to  do  us 
any  service.  For  a  single  idea,  how  complicated  soever,  can  at  most  afibrd 
us  only  a  present  amusement ;  it  is  necessary  for  use,  that  we  should  have 
two  or  more  together  in  view :  without  this  we  could  neither  compare  nor 
distinguish  them,  could  discern  neither  their  resemblance,  nor  difierence, 
nor  relations,  nor  efiects,  neither  could  we  affirm,  deny,  or  reason,  con- 
cerning them ;  wherein  the  whole  benefit  we  may  expect  to  revp  from  them 
consists. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  small  inconvenience  arises  from  their  not  present- 
ing before  us  entire :  for  by  this  means  our  ideas  continually  fluctuate,  not 
only  by  their  colours  fading  and  glowing  alternately,  but  by  varying  their 
shapes ;  our  assemblages  turning  about  perpetually,  and  presenting  different 
faces,  or  their  component  parts  slipping  away,  and  others  supplying  their 
places,  so  that  we  can  scarce  ever  hold  anything  steady  in  our  contempla** 
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tion.  Hence  we  are  led  to  reaaon  erroneoiialyi  or  misnnderstaiicl  one  ano- 
ther, to  disoem  reaemblanoee,  and  draw  CQDeeqnenoet  upon  one  view,  of 
the  same  things  which  we  do  not  find  holding  good  upon  another. 

To  remedy  this  miachief,  logicians  take  tbe  method  of  definition,  bat 
then  if  the  defioition  descend  too  minutely  into  particulars,  it  will  perplex 
instead  of  helping  *.  therefore,  when  we  would  settle  the  idea  of  an  object, 
we  need  bear  hi  mind  only  so  mteich  of  what  belongs  to  it  as  may  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  occasion. — ^What  good  would  it  do  the  gokUbnter  to  think  of 
the  fnabiHty  of  his  gold,  or  that  it  wiU  not  evaporate  in  the  ftimace,  like 
lead  or  mercury  ?  the  colour,  malleabilily^  weight,  and  thickness,  are  all 
that  he  has  any  concern  with.  Rhetoricians  and  poets  employ  figures  and 
X!opiouene88  of  expression,  to  bring  that  side  of  objects  forward,  which  they 
would  have  to  s(;nke  fullest  upon  our  notice :  they  often  use  epithets  con- 
limied  in  the  things  whereto  they  are  applied,  as  just  properties,  verdant 
lawns,  living  men ;  not  that  such  epithets  add  anything  to  the  signification, 
but  because  they  strike  that  part  of  the  assemblage  more  strongly  upon  the 
mental  eye,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  unobserved. 

12.  The  circumstance,  or  situation  things  appear  in,  joins  to  make  a 
temporary  assemblage  together  with  the  things,  but  does  not  coalesce  so 
as  to  remain  always  in  their  company.  A  man  running  exhibits  one  com- 
plex idea,  wherein  his  motion  is  contained;  the  same  man  standing,  or 
sitting,  presents  another:  yet  if  we  were  to  describe  him  to  a  stranger, 
we  should  hardly  take  his  running,  or  sitting,  into  our  description  of  his 
person.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  call  those  circumstances,  whenever  they 
occur,  distinct  ideas  from  the  man,  but  parts  of  the  same  compound,  because 
they  present  instantly  m  the  same  glance,  and  may  be  suggested  where  they 
are  not :  as  in  statues  and  drawings  of  animals  in  a  moving  posture,  whi(^ 
strike  us  with  ideas  of  motion  in  figures  really  quiescent.  Much  less  can  we 
suppose  them  distinct,  when  joined  by  that  main  bond  of  composition,  a 
name,  as  in  the  terms  wind,  rain,  a  river,  a  torrent,  a  horse  race,  whidi 
severally  express  one  complex  idea,  whereof  motion  is  a  necessary  ingre- 
dient ;  for,  strike  that  out,  and  the  remainder  will  be  esteemed  anotiier 
thing,  and  deserving  another  appellation. 

13.  I  shall  have  the  less  to  eay  upon  Ajwoctation,  because  of  the  near 
affinity  it  bears  to  Composition,  depending  upon  the  same  causes,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  same  variations :  and  perhaps  composition  is  nothing  more  than 
an  association  of  the  several  ideas  entering  into  a  complex.  What  shall  be 
the  one  or  the  other,  seems  to  depend  generally  upon  the  use  of  language : 
for  if  things  arising  to  the  thought  constantly  in  company,  have  a  name  given 
^em,  we  deem  them  compounded,  if  none,  we  can  only  call  them  associ* 
ated.  Names  being  a  receptacle,  in  great  measure  necessary  for  gathering 
oar  ideas,  and  holding  them  together  in  a  complex :  like  those  cushions  your 
goeeipe  stick  with  pins  in  h^urts,  lozenges,  and  various  forms,  against  a 
lying-in ;  the  cudiion  is  no  part  of  the  figure,  yet  if  that  should  chance  to 
foil  into  the  fire  and  be  consumed,  the  pins  must  all  tumble  down  in  disor- 
der, and  the  figures  composed  of  them  vanish.  It  is  not  always  easy  to 
determine  when  ideas  combined  together  belong  to  the  class  of  compounds 
or  associates :  pezhaps  the  connection  between  the  looks  and  sentiments  of 
persons,  which  I  have  mentioned  under  composition,  others  might  call  as- 
aodation :  nor  is  it  very  material  to  ascertain  the  limits  between  the  two 
classes  exactly.  But  since  there  are  combinations  which  cannot  with  any 
propriety  be  styled  complex  ideas,  I  thought  proper  to  take  some  notice  of 
them  apart. 
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The  principal  of  tbuese,  becaoBe  the  most  uaivevsally  prevtiliiig,  and  kav- 
ing  the  greatest  influence  upon  our  thoughts  and  transsctions,  is  the  asso- 
ciations between  words  and  their  signification.  Nobody  wUl  deny  that 
sounds  and  characters  are  mere  arbitrary  signs  bearmg  no  reli^n  in  nature 
to  the  things  they  express,  yet  they  become  so  strongly  connected  by  at- 
torn with  our  ideas  of  the  things,  that  they  constantly  start  up  in  the  mind 
together,  and  mutually  introduce  one  another.  For  words,  heard  or  read, 
instantly  convey  the  meaning  couched  und^  them,  and  our  thoughts^  upaa 
common  occasions,  find  a  ready  utterance  when  we  would  communicate 
them  either  by  speaking  or  writing.  Nor  does  t^  junction  between  words 
and  their  meaning  depend  up<m  the  Will,  whether  it  shall  take  place  or  no. 
Were  a  man  unluckily  obliged  to  sit  and  hear  himself  abused,  he  would  be 
gkd,  I  suppose,  to  dissociate  the  grating  words  from  the  scandal  they 
contain,  and  reduce  them  to  their  primitive  state  of  empty  sounds,  but  wiH 
find  it  impracticable :  whence  it  a^^pears  that  the  seat  of  association  liea  in 
the  organs,  which  seems  to  conspire  in  this  case  to  throw  a  displeasure 
upon  the  mind,  that  she  would  ezort  all  her  power,  if  she  had  any,  to  escape. 

14.  And  as  our  most  compounded  ideas  turn  difiWent  sides  of  themselves 
to  view,  so  ideas,  linked  to  a  variety  of  others,  usher  in  difi(Ment  associates^ 
according  to  the  occasion  introducing  them.  For,  besides  the  combinatkm, 
tthere  is  likewise  a  kind  of  attraction  between  our  ideas,  so  that  those  pre- 
ceding generally  determine  what  associates  shall  make  their  appearance ; 
because  our  organs  £Edl  more  easily  into  motions,  nearly  Uie  same  with  those 
they  have  been  already  put  into,  than  they  can  strike  out  different  ones. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  many  wordsw  having  various  significations, 
ahrays  suggest  that  sense  whidi  tiie  context  requires. — ^The  word  man  is 
«Bed  for  one  of  the  human  species,  for  a  male,  for  a  full  grown  person, 
n  corpse,  n  statue,  a  picture,  or  a  piece  of  wood  upon  a  di^as-board,  yet 
we  never  mistake  the  meaning,  being  directed  ther^o  by  what  gave  occasion 
for  its  being  employed.  Nor  do  single  words  only  carry  a  different  force, 
according  to  the  sentence  wherein  they  stand,  bat  whole  exinpessions  to  cast 
a  lustre  iqKm  one  another,  and  the  very  structure  of  the  phrase  gives  a  dif- 
ferent aspect  to  the  contents  from  what  they  would,  have  had  if  placed  in 
another  order :  in  the  due  management  of  all  which  consists  a  great  part  of 
the  arts  of  oratory  and  poetry. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  is  with  other  people,  but  I  find  that  upon  coming 
home  after  an  absence  of  some  months,  I  have  a  fuller  and  dearer  idea  of 
the  scenes,  persons,  and  places  in  the  neighbourhood,  immediately  upon 
coming  into  the  house,  and  before  I  have  seen  any  of  them  again,  than  I  oould 
have  raised  in  the  morning  while  at  a  distance:  as  if  the  bare  removal  frtim 
pboe  to  place  gave  a  turn  to  the  imagination,  like  the  stop  of  an  organ, 
that  brings  another  set  of  pipes  into  pky. 

15.  Upon  this  quality  of  cohering  in  our  ideas  was  founded  that  art  of 
memory  mentioned  by  Cicero,  and  as  he  tdls  us  genendly  ascribed  to  the 
invention  of  Simonides,  who  hit  upon  it  by  an  accident.  Fixr  being  at  an 
entertainment  where  there  was  a  great  number  of  guests,  a  message  came 
that  somebody  wanted  earnestly  to  speak  with  him  in  the  street :  in  the 
interim,  while  he  was  gone  out,  the  house  fell  down,  and  so  crushed  the 
company  wi^iin,  that  when  their  relations  came  to  bury  them,  Uiey  could 
not  pocusibly  distinguish  the  bodies  frx>m  one  another,  until  Simonides 
pointed  them  out  by  remembering  exactly  where  every  man  bad  sat.  From 
hence,  observing  the  connection  between  objects  and  their  stations,  he  took 
the  hint  of  his  artificial  memory,  wherein  he  taught  his  scholars  to  choose 
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tome  spacioas  place,  as  a  town,  a  park  or  large  garden,  with  which,  and  all 
the  tonunga,  corners,  plan,  buildings,  and  parts  belonging  to  it  they  should 
be  perfecdy  fismiliar,  and  tiien  to  fancy  certain  images  resembling  the 
things  tiiey  would  remember,  disposed  r^gnlarly  in  the  several  parts  of  that 
plaoe.  Having  done  this  carefblly,  when  afterwards  they  cast  their 
tiKmghts  iqpon  the  place,  it  would  appear  replete  with  the  images,  each  in 
its  proper  order  and  situation  wherein  it  had  been  disposed.  But  the  same 
pfaioe  was  to  be  employed  upon  all  occasions;  forthe  figures  might  be  wiped 
sway  at  pleasure  ;  by  substituting  a  new  set  in  their  room,  which  would 
remain  ^ere  so  long  as  were  wanting,  or  until  displaced  by  having 
soocessQiB  assigned  them.  Thus  the  association  between  images  and  their 
stations  was  only  temporary,  not  perpetual  like  that  of  man  and  wife,  but 
occasional,  like  that  of  travellers  in  a  stage  coach,  who  look  upon  them- 
selves as  one  society  during  their  journey,  but  when  that  is  ended,  separate, 
perhaps  never  to  meet  again :  their  ptaees  being  suppHed  the  next  day  by 
another  company,  and  the  same  coach  serving  successively  as  a  cement  for 
difleieut  societies.  Somethmg  Mke  this  artificial  memory  our  ladies  prac- 
tise every  day ;  fbr  when  they  are  afraid  of  forgetting  any  thing  they  pur- 
pose to  do  by  and  by,  tiliey  {rat  their  ring  upon  the  wrong  finger,  or  pin  a 
senp  of  ribbon  upon  their  stomacher :  when  afterwards  they  dbance  to  cast 
their  eye  upon  tiie  ring  or  ribbon,  they  find  the  purpose  fbr  which  they  put 
it  there  associated  therewith,  and  occurring  instai^y  to  their  memory. 

16.  There  are  many  odier  sorts  of  association,  which  fdioever  desires  to 
know,  may  consdt  Mr.  Locke's  chapter  upon  that  article,  to  which  he  may 
add  c^ers  from  his  own  observation,  if  he  thinks  it  worth  while  to  take 
the  pains.  Bat  though  oar  ideas  are  often  made  to  cement  by  our  bringing 
tiiem  togedier,  yet  the  association  once  formed,  they  continue  joined  with- 
out any  act  of  ours  to  preserve  their  coherence.  Like  the  diamonds  which 
a  jewdkr  sticks  in  wax,  in  order  to  show  you  the  form  he  proposes  to  set 
them  in :  they  are  hdd  togetiier  by  the  tenacity  of  wax,  that  is  by  the  pro- 
perties of  matter,  though  it  were  the  act  of  a  man  that  pressed  them  down 
so  as  to  make  them  fiewten. 


CHAP.  X. 
TRAINS. 


Ovm  combinations  bemg  most  of  them  too  large  to  be  taken  in  at  one 
g^iance,  turn  up  their  different  sides,  or  introduce  therr  several  associates 
sBccessively  to  the  thought,  exlnbiting  so  mudi  at  a  time  as  can  easily  find 
entrance.  Ihus,  when  we  think  of  man,  there  occurs  first  perhaps  the 
whole  outward  homan  figm^ ;  then  the  inward  composition  of  bowels, 
musdes,  bones,  and  veins;  then  the  £aculties  of  digestion,  locomotion, 
sense,  and  reason.  Or  if  we  read  a  passage  in  Virgil,  the  plain  meaning 
of  the  words  starts  iqpfbremost  to  view ;  afterwards  the  turn  of  phrase,  the 
gnonmar,  the  degance  of  Action,  sentiment,  figures,  and  harmony.  And 
as  some  of  the  same  materials  obtain  a  place  in  several  combinations,  one 
complex  idea  gives  rise  to  another,  by  means  of  some  particular  ingredient 
possessed  in  common  by  ^em  bo^.  Thus  it  often  happens  that  two 
things,  very  dififerent  in  themselvcfs,  introduce  one  another  by  the  inter- 
vention of  some  medium  bearing  an  affinity  to  both,  though  in  diflerent  re- 
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spects,  which  serves  as  a  link  by  which*  the  fonner  draws  in  the  latter*  On 
hearing  the  report  of  a  g^,  one's  thoughts  may  run  upon  soldiers,  upon  their 
exercises,  upon  battles,  particularly  that  before  Quebec :  this  may  put  one 
in  mind  of  Canada,  of  the  fur  trade,  of  surprising  stories  told  of  the  beavers, 
their  contrivance  in  building  themselves'  houses,  of  the  sagacity  of  animals, 
of  the  difference  between  instinct  and  reason,  and  abundance  of  other  specu- 
lations widely  remote  from  the  sound  of  a  g^.  • 

2.  Nobody  but  must  have  observed  an  aptness  in  the  fiemcy,  and  even,  the 
tongue,  in  common  chit-chat,  to  roam  and  ramble  when  left  to  itself  without 
control.  Yet-in  our  most  incoherent  sallies  there  is  generally  a  coherence 
between,  single  ideas  and  the  next -immediately  preceding  and  ioUowing, 
although  these  two  contain  nothing  similar  to  one  another.  Periiaps  our 
imagination  would  rove  always  in  ^his  desultory  manner,  were  it  to. contain 
only  one  combination  at  a  time  without  a  mixture  of  anything  else :  bat  an 
idea,  on  being  displaced  by  another,  docfs  not  wholly  vanish,  btit  leaves  a 
spice  and  tincture  of  itself  behind,  by  which  it  operates  with  a  kind  of 
attraction  upon  the  subsequent  ideas,  determining  which  of  their  associates 
they  shall  introduce,  namely,  such  as  carry  some  conformity  with  itself. 
Thus,  if  on  going  to  market  to  buy  oats  for  your  horse,  you  meet  a  waggon 
on  the  way,  it  might  suggest  the  idea  of  other  carriages,  of  turnpike  roads, 
of  commerce ;  or  of  the  axis  in  peritrodiio  and  five  mechanical  powers ;  or 
of- the  materials  composing  it,  of  the  several  sorts  of  timber,  the  principles 
of  vegetation :  but  that  your  horse's  wants  being  already  in  your  thoughts, 
confine  them  to  take  a  course  relative  thereto :  so  the  waggon  puts  you  in 
mind  of  the  owner  being  a  considerable  farmer,  who  may  supply  you  more 
conveniently  and  cheaper  than  the  market,  the  idea  of  the  man  suggests  not 
that  of  his  wife  and  diildren,  nor  of  the  country  he  came  from,  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  your  first  thought,  but  that  of*  his  house,  of  the  way 
thither,  what  you  shall  say  to  him,  whether  he  shall  deliver  the  com  home, 
or  you  shall  fetch  it.  Tins  regular  succession  of  ideas,  all  bearing  a  refe- 
rence to  some  one  purpose  retained  in  view,  is  what  we  call  a  train ;  and 
daily  experience  testifies  how  readily  they  follow  one  another  in  this  manner 
of  themselves,  without  any  pains  or  end^vour  of  ours  to  introduce  them. 

3.  What  first  links  ideas  into  trains,  1  take  to  be  the  succession  of  ob- 
jects causing  or  leading  to  our  satisfEustions :  for  having  observed  that 
things  agre^le  come  to  us  through  several  steps,  whenever  the  first  of 
them  is  made,  it  carries  the  thought  on  to  all  the  rest,  and  having  per- 
ceived that  our  desires  cannot  be  gratified  without  using  some  means  to 
obtain  them,  imagination  runs  back  to  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  done  for 
that  purpose,  llie  sight  or  smell  of  victuals,  putting  into  the  child's 
mouth,  constantly  preceding  the  taste  of  them,  excites  an  idea  of  that  taste 
before  the  palate  can  convey  it ;  in  a  little  while  the  sight  of  the  nurse 
coming  in  to  bring  the  pap  becomes  another  link  in  the  chain,  to  which  is 
afterwards  added  the  sounds  <^  her  steps  on  entering  the  room,  and  the 
creaking  of  the  door  when  she  opens  it.  In  process  of  time,  the  child, 
making  various  ndbes,  perceives  that  some  of  them  have  an  influence  upon 
the  nurse's  motions:  hence  it  gets  an  imperfect  notion  of  language,  of 
cause,  and  efiect;  and  when  hunger  presses,  the  little  imagination  nma 
backward  to  the  ministry  of  the  nurse,  and  the  sounds  using  to  procure  it, 
which  the  child  accordingly  makes  in  order  to  obtain  a  relief  of  its  wants. 

Desire,  curiosity,  amusement,  voluntary  attention,  or  whatever  else  car- 
ries tbe  notice  frequently  through  a  number  of  ideas  always  in  the  same 
series,  links  them  into  a  train.     When  we  would  learn  anything  by  heart. 
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we  read  it  over  and  over  again,  and  find  the  words  fixed  thereby  in  our 
memory,  in  the  same  order  as  they  lay  in  the  page :  but  if  we  had  read 
inattentively,  so  that  the  notice  had  rambled  elsewhere,  we  should  never 
have  got  our  lesson.  Were  the  same  scrap  of  a  song  to  be  chanted  in  our 
ears  for  a  month  together,  t  suppose  we  could  not  fail  of  learning  it  ex- 
actly without  any  desire  or  endeavour  so  to  do :  but  if  when  the  singer 
came  it  always  happened  that  we  were  so  earnestly  intent  upon  something 
else  as  to  take  no  notice  of  him,  he  would  not  work  the  like  efifect. 

4.  But  though  the  mind  by  her  notice  begins  the  formation  of  a  train, 
there  is  something  in  our  eternal  mechanism  that  strengthens  and  com- 
pletes the  concatenation.  It  has  been  generally  remark^  by  schoolboys, 
that  after  having  laboured  the  whole  evening  before  a  repetition  day  to  get 
their  lesson  by  heart,  but  to  very  little  purpose,  when  they  rise  in  tiie 
morning,  they  shall  have  it  current  at  their  tongue's  end  without  any  fur- 
ther trouble.  Nor  Lb  it  unusual  with  persons  of  riper  years,  upon  being 
asked  for  a  determination  which  they  cannot  form,  without  a  number  of 
things  to  be  previously  considered,  to  desire  time  to  sleep  upon  it :  because 
with  all  their  care  to  digest  their  materials,  they  cannot  do  it  completely, 
but  after  a  night's  rest,  or  some  recreation,  or  the  mind  being  tum^  for  a 
while  into  a  difierent  course  of  thinking,  upon  her  return  to  the  former 
ideas,  she  finds  they  have  ranged  themselves  anew  during  her  absence,  and 
in  such  manner,  as  exhibits  almost  at  one  view  all  their  mutual  relations, 
dependencies,  and  consequences.  Which  shows  that  our  organs  do  not 
stand  idle  the  moment  we  cease  to  employ  them,  but  continue  the  motions 
we  put  tbem  into,  after  they  have  gone  out  of  our  sight,  thereby  working 
themselves  to  a  glibness  and  smoothness,  and  falling  into  a  more  regular 
and  orderly  posture,  than  we  could  have  placed  them  in  with  all  our  skill 
and  industry. 

Our  trains  once  well  formed,  whatever  suggests  the  first  link,  the  rest 
follow  readily  of  their  own  accord :  but  as  practice  joins  them  more  firmly, 
80  you  find  them  hanging  closer  or  looser  together,  according  to  the  degree 
of  strength  they  have  acquired.  There  are  some,  who,  having  gotten  a 
thing  by  rote,  can  go  throng  it  currently,  at  any  time,  without  mistake  or 
hesitation,  but  if  you  interrupt  them,  they  cannot  go  on,  without  repeating 
what  they  had  recited  before  from  the  beginning.  Generally,  when  we  are 
out,  a  single  word  prompted  will  draw  up  the  remainder  of  the  chain,  and 
set  us  in  our  career  again :  but  what  we  are  extremely  perfect  in,  we  can 
leave  off  and  resume  of  ourselves,  begin  in  the  middle,  or  take  up  any  part 
at  pleasure.  There  have  been  persons,  who  have  acquired  a  surprising 
perfectness  of  this  kind :  I  remember  formerly  to  have  seen  a  poor  fellow, 
in  Moorfields,  who  used  to  stand  there  all  the  day  long,  and  get  his  living 
by  repeating  the  Bible :  whoever  gave  him  a  halfpenny,  might  name  a  text 
anywhere  in  the  old  or  new  Testament,  which  he  would  repeat  directly, 
and  proceed  to  the  next  verse,  the  next  chapter,  the  next  book,  and  so  on 
without  stopping,  until  another  customer  gave  him  another  cue. 

5.  But  trains  of  this  enormous  length  are  few,  and  wanted  only  upon 
extraordinary  occasions ;  those  which  serve  us  for  common  use,  are  innu- 
merable, and  extremely  short,  nor  should  we  find  them  commodious  if  they 
were  not  so.  For  objects  continually  changing  before  us,  and  sensations 
of  various  kinds  accosting  us  incessantly,  there  is  very  little  scope  for  re- 
flection to  range  in,  before  the  notice  is  engaged  by  something  else :  and 
the  purposes  directing  our  observation  from  time  to  time  being  various,  if 
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bur  trains  were  not  very  numerous,  we  should  not  so  readily  as  we  do,  find 
enow  of  them  suited  for  carrying  on  the  course  of  thought  we  desire.  By 
continual  use,  our  trains  multiply  and  open  into  one  another,  which  gives  a 
facility  to  our  motions,  and  makes  the  imagination  like  a  wilderness,  cut 
into  a  multitude  of  short  alleys,  communicating  together  by  gentle  and 
almost  imperceptible  windings,  where  one  may  pursue  an  object  seen  at  a 
distance;  without  much  deviating  from  the  straight  line,  or  take  a  compass 
without  losing  our  way.  Besides,  the  smallness  of  our  trains,  and  their 
being  mutually  interwoven,  furnishes  more  play  for  the  fancy ;  for  a  thread 
stretched  out  lengthways,  you  can  view  only  two  ways,  either  backward  or 
forward,  but  the  same  being  worked  up  into  a  curious  cypher  presents  an 
abundance  of  mazes,  wherein  the  eye  can  wander  with  an  endless  variety. 

How  helpful  these  little  involuntary  trains  are  to  us,  upon  all  occasions, 
may  appear  manifest,  withdut  much  consideration.  What  is  the  difference 
betw-een  a  number  of  words  as  they  lie  in  a  dictionary,  or  in  some  wdl 
wrote  page  ?  for  in  both  we  know  their  several  meaning,  but  in  the  former, 
they  represent  a  succession  of  loose  incoherent  assemblages,  idiereas  in  the 
latter  they  appear  linked  in  trains  familiar  to  our  imagination.  Nor  let  it 
be  objected,  that  tbe  author  may  lead  us  into  a  course  of  thinking  we  never 
travelled  in. before;  for  though  the  course  maybe  new,  the  component 
parts  of  it,  that  is,  tlie  phrases,  the  structure,  and  idiom  of  language,  must 
be  of  our  old  acquaintance,  or  we  shall  not  understand  him. 

The  learned  languages  are  taught  at  school  by  rules,  but  we  may 
remember  how  odiously  we  proceeded,  while  forced  to  have  recourse  every 
foot  to  our  rules,  either  in  constructing  or  composing :  wherefore  their  use 
is  only  to  bring  our  ideas  of  words  into  trains  corresponding  with  the  con- 
cords, and  other  rules  of  grammar :  when  this  is  done  completely,  by  long 
practice  we  may  forget  our  rules,  as  I  believe  most  of  us  do,  and  yet  without 
them  we  find  the  nominative  or  the  adjective,  at  the  beginniiig  of  a  sen- 
tence, lead  naturally  and  of  its  own  accord  to  the  verb,  or  substantive  at 
the  further  end.  And  though  we  learn  our  mother  tongue  without  rule,  only 
by  hearing  it  continually  dhimed  in  our  ears,  yet  until  it  be  sufficient  formed 
into  trains,  we  find  tiie  child  express  itself  imperfectly,  and  in  broken 
sentences.  In  a  lang^uage  we  are  masters  of,  while  we  read  currently  on, 
the  sense  of  what  we  read  seems  wholly  to  occupy  the  imagination,  yet, 
for  all  that,  the  mind  can  find  room  for  something  of  her  own :  how  quick 
soever  the  eye  may  pass  along,  the  thought  flies  still  quicker,  and  will  make 
little  excursions  between  one  word  and  me  next,  or  pursue  reflections  of  its 
own,  at  the  same  time  it  attends  to  the  reading.  Hence  arises  ^e  dif- 
ference, so  necessary  to  be  taken  notice  of,  between  the  letter  and  the  spirit, 
for  whoever  stops  at  the  former,  will  be  very  little  the  better  for  what  he 
reads :  but  this  spirit  must  be  drawn  from  our  trains,  which  the  audior 
excites,  but  does  not  infuse.  It  has  been  remarked  as  one  quality  of  the 
sublime  and  of  fine  humour,  that  they  convey  a  great  deal  more  tlum  they 
express,  but  this  More  must  be  something  tiie  mind  has  already  in  store» 
and  they  only  draw  it  up  to  view :  therefore,  sublimity  of  style  and  delicacy 
of  wit  are  lost  upon  the  vulgar,  who  havmg  no  proper  trains  to  be  excited, 
descry  notiiing  beyond  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  words,  and  for  that 
reason,  are  more  taken  widi  plain  language,  and  broad  jokes,  as  leading 
into  trains  of  thought,  to  which  ihey  have  been  accustomed.  Wit  depen£ 
chiefly  upon  allusion  for  its  supplies,  and  metaphor  and  many  other  figures 
of  speech  derive  from  the  same  source :  but  what  is  allusion,  besides  the 
suggesting  ideas  already  familiar  to  the  imagination  ?    Transition  is  the 
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art  of  leading  the  mind  with  gentle  and  easy  turnings,  so  that  she  finds 
herself  unawares  in  a  new  field,  without  perceiving  when  she  quitted  that 
die  was  engaged  in  befiore. 

6.  What  luia  been  remarked  just  now  ccmceraing  the  manner  of  learning 
languages,  may  as  justly  be  applied  to  all  the  arts  ajid  sciences  in  general, 
and  to  the  common  actions  of  life :  fbr  in  our  first  attempts  upon  them, 
while  we  are  forced  to  dig  up  every  thing  by  dint  of  application*  how 
slowly,  and  awkwardly,  and  imp^ectly  do  we  proceed  I  but  when  we  have 
furnished  ourselves  with  proper  trains,  that  will  spring  up  of  their  own 
accord,  npon  touching  a  link  of  them,  then  we  can  go  on  expeditiously, 
readily,  and  perfectly.  For  it  has  been  shown  in^  chafiter  of  Action,  that 
thoae  commf»ly  calkd  so;  consist  of  many  single  acts,  esuck  of  which  must 
have  its  idea  directing  to  perform  it :  but  pur  thoilght  and  care  reach  no 
further  than  the  main  action,  the  particular  part  of  it  must  be  throwb  up 
l^  imagination.  Theilefore  the  machinery  of'  our  organs  bears  at  least  an 
equal  share  with  ^kt  mind,  in  all  x>ur  transactions,  for  she  only  chooses 
what  shall  be  done  next,  but  the  several  means,  and  minute  steps  necessary 
for  executing  it»  ooeur  wi^ut  our  seeking.  Nor  yet  would  they  so  occur, 
unless  they  had  been  inured  by  practioe  to  follow  one  another  successively :  ' 
from  whence  it  appears,  that  the*dis^x>sition  of  our  organs  to  hiH  into  httle 
series  of  motions  spontaneously,  is  the  thing  diat  givtt'ns  all  our  dexterity 
and  ei^>ertness  in  evitry  kind  of  action. 

TVains  are  most  eommofJy  taken  notice  of  in  the  memory,  because,  there 
are  the  kmgest,  and  consequently  the  most  visible :  and  those  little  trains, 
vdiich  aerre  us  upon  ordinary  occasions,  "dqttod  upon  the  same  disposition 
of  our  organs,  though  we  do  not  nsually  call  them  Remembrance,  unless  they 
oooar  with  that  additional  circumstance  of  their  having  been  in  our  thought 
before.  Yet  we  can  often  diaoem  their  reference  to  'memory,  as  appears 
frooa  our  usually  Justifying  omrsdves  upcm  being  criticised  at  any  time  for 
speaikkkg  or  acting  improj^eiiy,  by  alleging  tiiat  we  remember  others  saying 
or  doing  the  same  upon  the  Uke  odoasicm.  Wherefore  the  ancients  made 
Mnemosjrne  die  modaerof  the  Muses,  supposing  memory  the  ground- woi^ 
and  foundation  of  all  ddll  and  learning :  nor  is  it  Improbable  that  the 
structure  of  a  man's  orgaxis,  whidi  eniddes  him  to  re^iember  well,  may 
render  Imn  equally  capabk  ei  any  other  accomplishment,  with  proper  cul- 
tivatioD. 

7.  As  mndi  a  paradox  as  it  may  seem,  I  shall  not  scruple  to  assert,  that 
if  it  were  not  for  our  trains,  we  could  not  have  that  entertainment  we 
receive  from  novelty :  for  things  so  for  cmt  of  the  way  of  all  former  ex- 
perience, as  that  we  cannot  tell  what  to  thii^  of  them,  appear  strange  and 
uncouth ;  hat  there  is  a  difference  between  strangeness  taid  niovelty :  the 
latter  belongs  to  objects  that  work  new  openings  into  old  trains,  and  so  give 
them  a  play  that  was  not  common  to  them  bdbre :  or  else  renew  a  former 
course  of  thought,  that  has  been  long  intermitted.  For  -we  may  obeerve 
that  a  new  play,  a  new  pattern  of  flowered  silk,  or  a  new  anytlung,  does 
not  please,  if  it  does  not  in  any  re^>ect  resemble  what  we  have  seen  of  the 
kind  before,  or  does  not  suggest  some  little  trains  of  reflection,  besides  the 
bare  sight :  and  aft)er  we  him  forgotten  it  for  a  time,  it  may  give  us  the 
pleasure  of  novelty  again.  <  If  objects  engage  us  in  trains  that  wiH  not 
readily  coincide,  they  raise  our  wonder:  but  the  trains,  by  being  often 
brought  together,  open  into  another  at  last,  whence  comes  the  vulgar  say- 
ing, that  a  wonder  lasts  but  nine  days.     I  diall  leave  it  to- the  critioB  to 
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settle  the  precise  limits  between  wonder,  admiration,  amazement,  and 
astonishment :  and  only  observe  that  in  all  of  them  there  is  a  stoppage  of 
the  thought,  which  being  unable  to  remain  entirely  motionless,  makes  little 
excursions,  but  finds  the  trains  abrupt,  and  crossing  one  another,  being 
perpetually  checked  and  diverted  from  its  usual  courses  by  the  object  that 
holds  it  engaged. 

As  letters  united  together  compose  words,  words  compose  sentences,  and 
sentences  discourses,  so  our  ideas  run  into  assemblages  and  associations ; 
these  link  in  trains,  and  a  texture  of  trains  makes  larger  trains  or  courses 
of  thinking ;  and  each  species  of  junction  opens  a  wider  field  for  the  mind  to 
expatiate  in,  for  composition  greatly  increases  variety :  eight  bells  tolled 
singly  can  give  only  eight  sounds,  but  above  forty  thousand  changes  may 
be  rung  upon  them.  But  as  the  occasions  of  life  and  objects  surrounding 
us  perpetiudly  require  us  to  alter  our  course  of  attention,  our  trains  branch 
out  into  several  others,  and  we  are  easily  diverted  into  a  new  track,  pro- 
vided it  be  done  by  gentle  turnings,  and  through  openings  to  which  we  have 
been  accustomed. 

8.  This  disposal  of  ideas  into  trains,  and  their  being  interwoven  toge- 
ther in  a  manner  suitable  to  our  occasions,  gives  birth  to  Order ;  which 
consists  not  in  any  number  or  species  of  ideas,  but  in  their  introducing  one 
another  in  such  successions  as  shall  readily  answer  our  purposes.  There 
are  persons  who  have  laid  in  vast  heaps  of  knowledge,  which  lie  confusedly, 
and  are  of  no  service  to  them,  for  want  of  proper  dues  to  guide  into  every 
spot  and  comer  of  their  imagination :  but  when  a  man  has  worked  up  hui 
ideas  into  trains,  and  taught  them  by  custom  to  communicate  easily  with 
one  another,  then  arises  order,  and  then  he  may  reap  all  the  benefit  they 
are  capable  of  conve3ring ;  for  he  may  travel  over  any  series  of  them  without 
losing  his  thread,  and  Snd  an3rthing  he  wants  without  difficulty.  Nor  is  it 
material  for  his  own  private  use  in  what  manner  his  trains  lie,  provided 
they  be  wrought  into  some  uniform  plan  :  but  with  respect  to  his  inter- 
course amongst  other  people,  it  is  very  material  that  he  should  range  hia 
ideas  in  a  manner  conformable  to  their  ways  of  thinking,  or  they  will  find 
nothing  regular  in  them.  Were  the  methodical  schoolman  and  polite  pretty 
fellow  to  mix  in  the  same  company,  the  discourses  of  each  would  appear 
easy,  dear,  and  pertinent,  to  those  of  his  own  dass,  but  perplexed,  dry, 
and  unengaging,  to  those  of  the  opposite ;  for  your  close  deductions  of 
reason  seem  a  heap  of  rubbish  to  the  man  of  the  world ;  and  the  conversa- 
tions of  the  latter,  while  he  keeps  up  the  ball  of  discourse  for  a  whole 
evening  with  smart  expressions  that  come  in  always  pat  upon  the  occasion, 
are  a  mere  volubility  of  words,  with  no  more  coherence  than  a  rope  of  sand 
to  one  that  has  inmiured  himself  in  a  coUege.  The  discourses  of  either 
present  the  same  succession  of  ideas  to  the  hearer  that  was  in  the  mind  of 
the  speaker,  but  that  succession  exhibits  nothing  regular  or  coherent  to  the 
former,  because  it  does  not  run  in  trains  familiar  to  his  apprehension.  For 
what  is  regularity  to  one  man  may  be  all  confusion  to  another :  which 
proves  ord^  to  be  relative,  and  to  derive  its  existence  from  the  cast  of  our 
imagination. 

Objects  stand  in  order  when  their  situation  corresponds  with  that  of  our 
ideas :  and  as  the  moulds  of  all  imaginations  are  similar  in  some  respects, 
hence  we  term  things  regular  or  irregular  as  they  tally  or  not  with  the 
trains  which  the  ideas  of  mankind  most  generally  fsJl  into.  Straight  lines 
and  easy  curves  the  notice  can  readily  run  along,  and  by  travdling  fre- 
quently in  those  tracts  they  become  familiar ;  wherefore  figures  consisting 
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of  them,  8udi  as  squares,  triangles,  circles,  spirals,  serpentine  lines,  parallel 
rows,  and  rays  diverging  at  equal  angles  from  one  centre,  are  esteemed 
regular,  because  objects  placed  in  them  link  of  their  own  accord  into  lines, 
and  the  mind  has  but  a  few  parts  to  put  together*  in  order  to  form  the 
whole  figure,  and  can  range  over  them  bypaths  to  which  it  has  been  accus- 
tomed :  whereas  the  same  objects  being  jumbled  together  promiscuously, 
each  of  them  becomes  a  separate  part  unconnected  with  the  rest,  and  the 
whole  is  too  numerous  for  the  mind  to  manage ;  nor  can  she  find  any 
passage  leading  to  them  successively  one  after  another.  For  the  same 
reason,  symmetry  and  proportion  contribute  greatly  to  order,  because  the 
one  gives  dispati^  to  the  eye,  by  enabling  it  to  take  in  objects  by  pairs,  and 
the  other  smooths  the  passage  over  them  by  the  mutual  dependence  of 
parts.  But  the  mind  must  have  been  inured  to  observe  proportion,  or  it 
will  lose  the  benefit  resulting  therefrom ;  therefore  we  see  that  common 
persons  do  not  discern  half  the  regularity  in  a  fine  building,  or  other  piece 
of  well-proportioned  workmanship,  that  is  obvious  to  connoisseurs;  and 
that  they  do  discern  any,  is  owing  to  the  degree  of  skill  in  proportion, 
which  few  men  are  without. 

9.  Order  may  be  produced  without  changing  the  position  of  things,  only 
by  removing  whatever  would  obstruct  the  eye  in  its  passage  along  them. 
When  a  young  lady  cuts  a  curious  figure  out  of  paper,  she  gives  no  new 
position  to  the  several  parts  of  her  figure,  for  they  had  the  same  situation 
with  respect  to  one  another  whUe  they  lay  in  the  whole  paper  as  after  they 
have  passed  through  her  hands.  And  indeed  every  sheet  of  pi^r  contains 
aD  the  figures  that  any  clean-fingered  damsel  can  cut  out  of  it :  therefore 
the  operatrix  is  so  &r  from  creating  the  figure,  that  she  spoils  all  others 
that  might  have  been  formed  out  of  the  same  sheet,  so  that  for  one  she 
seems  to  make  she  reaDy  destroys  a  thousand.  Nevertheless,  she  produces 
order  and  regularity  where  there  was  none  before,  only  by  snipping  away 
the  saperflnities  of  the  paper  from  her  figure,  and  thereby  leading  the  eye 
along  all  the  mazes  and  windings  comprehended  therein. 

As  order  consists  in  the  correspondence  of  objects  with  our  ideas,  it  is  all 
one  whether  the  former  be  placed  in  figures  familiar  to  our  i^prehension, 
or  whether  the  latter  be  worked  into  trains  conformable  to  the  position  of 
things  we  behold :  order  will  ensue  alike  in  both  cases.  New  prospects 
generally  appear  irregular,  until  by  frequent  contemplating  they  grow  into 
form  without  any  r^  alteration  in  the  scenes :  nor  is  there  anything  so 
irregular  but  by  pains  and  long  acquaintance  may  be  brought  to  lie  in  order 
in  our  imagination.  What  can  be  mcn-e  a  wilderness  than  the  great  town  of 
I..ondon  to  strangers  ?  they  can  scarce  stir  a  hundred  yards  vnthout  losing 
themselves.  But  the  penny-postman  finds  no  perplexity  in  his  walks  to  any 
part  of  it :  he  reads  only  the  name  of  the  street,  or  court,  or  alley  in  his 
superscription,  and  instantly  the  way  thither  occurs  to  his  thought.  Were 
some  fairy  while  he  sleeps  to  dispose  the  houses  into  straight  lines,  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles  like  the  streets  of  Babylon,  he  might  not  perhaps, 
at  first,  find  his  way  about  the  town  so  readily  as  he  does  at  present. 

10.  Whatever  situation  men  have  accustomed  themselves  to  place  things 
in,  is  order  to  them,  though  perhaps  nothing  like  it  to  anybody  else.  When 
one  steps  into  the  shop  of  a  country  chimdler,  or  haberdasher  of  small 
wares,  one  is  apt  to  wonder  how  they  find  everything  so  readily  as  they  do : 
but  custom  has  brought  their  ideas  into  a  conformity  with  the  position  of 
their  wares,  so  that  upon  any  particular  thing  being  asked  for,  their  thought 
runs  in  train  to  the  proper  drawer ;  and  were  we  to  place  their  goods 
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otherwise,  though  in  a  manner  we  should  thmk  more  regular,  they  might 
justly  complain  we  had  put  them  out  of  order.  We  studious  folks  generally 
hare  each  of  us  a  way  of  placing  oor  implements  peculiar  to  ourBelvea,  the 
ink-glass  must  stand  just  in  this  vfot,  the  penloiife  in  that,  the  pens  in 
another,  and  the  books  and  papers  have  their  several  stations  allotted  th^ai, 
so  that  we  may  presently  reach  what  we  want  without  loss  of  time  or  inter- 
ruption  of  our  studies.  As  isoon  as  our  back  is  turned,  in  comes  the  maid 
to  clean  the  room  :  she  cannot  dust  the  table  while  it  remains  covered,  so 
she  removes  all  our  things,  and  never  repIlEu^B  them  as  they  were  before* 
Not  but  that  the  wench  is  careM  enough  to  set  all  to  rights  again,  but  her 
idea  of  order  being  di£ferent  from  ours,  she  lays  the  folio  underneath,  thea 
.  the  papers  upon  it,  blank  or  written  as  they  come  to  hand,  and  the  smaller 
things  on  top  of  all :  so  that  on  our  return  we  find  everything  at  the  same 
time  in  the  neatest  order  and  .the  utmost  confusion,  for  we  are  fbroed  to 
tumble  over  the  whole  parcel  to  come  at  any  individual  we  want. 

Thus  order  often  respects  convenience :  for  we  say  things  are  in  their 
places  when  they  lie  handy  for  our  purposes,  so  that  we  can  execute 
them  without  interrupting  or  deviating  from  the  plan  of  action  we  had  laid 
down.  Nor  does  use  give  occasion  to  order  less  frequently  than  convenience : 
when  things  stand  in  such  a  situation  as  to  produce  some  advantage  that 
would  not  have  accrued  from  them  in  any  otiter,  we  say  they  are  in  order, 
and  the  want  of  tlmt  situation  we  call  disorder.  Thus,  disorders  of  the  body, 
of  the  air,  or  the  dements,  are  nothing  but  sudi  commixtures  of  their  parts 
as  destroy  the  soundness  ojf  health,  disturb  the  animal  funoticms,  or  stop  the 
progress  of  vegetation ;  and  without  a  reference  to  some  sudi  consequencea 
as  tiiese,  we  should  not  term  them  disorders.  And  this  kind  of  order, 
resulting  from  use  and  convemenoe,  refers  either  to  the  disposition  of  things 
we  have  usually  beheld  them  in,  or  to  the  train  of  thought  of  some  agent 
placing  them  in  that  manner.  For  thou^  diance  might  once  in  a  while 
dispose  matters  very  cleverly  for  our  purpose,  we  shoidd  not  conceive  them 
the  more  orderly  upon  that  account.  If  a  traveller,  upon  perceiving  himself 
thirsty,  should  immediat^ely  espy  a  bough  of  ripe  apples  hanging  over  his 
head,  and  wanting  a  stone  to  beat  them  down,  should  find  one  lying  just 
before  him,  and  a  little  further  a  knife  tn  pare  ti^em,  drojqied  by  some  care- 
less passenger ;  all  tins  would  suggest  nothing  of  order,  unless  he  supposed 
them  laid  &ere  on  purpose. 

What  we  call  the  order  of  nature  does  not  consist  only  in  the  position  of 
things  considered  in  themselves,  but  dther  in  their  being  so  disposed  as  to 
produce  the  uses  derived  from  them,  or  their  moving  in  rotation  by  oonstant 
returns  of  the  same  changes.  Under  the  former  view,  we  see  the  bodies  of 
this  vast  fribric  of  the  woiid,  minute  and  large,  the  fibres  of  plants,  the  ves- 
seb  of  animals,  the  luminaries  of  heaven,  contributing  in  their  several 
stations  to  the  support  and  convenience  of  life,  and  other  purposes,  in  a 
manner  we  could  not  in  uiy  degree  imitate  in  things  under  our  own  manage- 
ment, widiout  design  and  contrivance :  which,  thmfore,  leads  our  thoughts 
into  trains  composing  the  pUm  esdiibited  thereby.  Under  the  latter  view» 
we  observe  the  stated  successions  of  night  and  day,  the  vicissitudes  ci 
seasons,  the  progr^s  of  vegetation  from  the  seed  to  the  blade,  the  bud,  the 
fiower,  and  the  seed  again,  t^e  stages  of  growth  in  animals,  the  drcumvo* 
lutions  of  the  firmament ;  and  having  joined  our  observations  into  a  system, 
there  springs  up  order  therefrom,  whidi  increases  in  proportion  as  we  can 
add  new  branches  to  our  scheme.  In  andent  times,  the  fixed  stars  only 
were  esteemed  regular,  as  rising  and  setting  always  at  equal  intervals,  and 
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keepii^  their  positiont  with  respect  to  one  another*  while  the  other  teren, 
beingthoi^trediicilile  to  no  certain  mk,  were  styled  Fteaeta  orWandereri^ : 
hut  later  &ooTeries  hmring  brought  their  motions  too  into  a  system,  we 
now  admire  the  wonderful  regolarity  of  their'  coarses. 

Nor  let  it  be  said  there  was  an  order  in  all  these  particulars,  belbre  men 
took  notice  of  it ;  for  if  we  plaoe  order  in  the  position  of  things  taken  abso- 
hitely  witiioat  reference  to  oar  ideas,  tiiere  will  be  no  sodi  thing  as  disorder 
in  nature.  Every  numler  of  things,  not  excepting  the  wildest  productions 
of  chance,  must  lie  in  some  position  or  other;  and  were  there  an  under- 
standing pliable  and  comprehensive  enough  to  strike,  out  trains  immediatdy 
among  any  ccJlection  of  objects,  and  discern  their  respective  sitnatioos,  as 
dearty  as  we  do  in  scenes  the  most  fiuniliar  to  our  acquaintance,  it  would 
not  know  what  irregularity  was.  Therefore,  if  we  make  a  distiiiotion  be* 
tween  orderiy  and  disorderty,  or  tiie  latter  term  has  any  meaning  in  lan-r 
goage,  it  most  belong  to  sudi  positions  <^  tilings,  as  do  hot  onrre^ond  in 
thdr  parts  with  any  courses  our  ideav  usually  ML  into,  nor  are  reducible  to 
any  system  in  our  imaginaticm. 

11 .  Did  order  exist  in  things,  there  could  not  be  an  order  of  time  and  of 
causes :  for  there  exists  no  more  than  one  point  of  time,  and  one  step  of 
cansation  in  every  moment :  but  this  m^  olqect  is  not  capable  of  onler, 
unless  in  coDJunetion  with  ike  series  of  events  preceding,  or  to  follow  uh&r, 
whidi  being  never  existent  together,  cannot  be  the  residence  of  any  quality. 
Therefore  it  is  the  ideas  of  past  and  future  occurrences  brought  together  in 
the  mind,  that  renders  diem  capable  of  order,  which  they  then  receive,  when 
she  can  discern  thdr  connexioDS  and  dependencies  i^kxi  one  another.  If 
we  consider  objects  co-existing  together  in  the  same  scene,  we  shall  ind 
that  though  they  can  have  no  more  than  oue  position  at  once,  tiiey  may  eon- 
tain  a  variety  of  orders.  TVespotsof  acheas-boanilieinei^  equalrows, 
with  thdr  flat  sides  turned  towards  eadi  otiier  :  they  lie  likewise  in  fifteen 
unequal  rows  of  lozenges,  touching  at  the  angles,  tiie  middtonost  having 
eight  spots  in  length,  the  next  on  each  side  seven  a-piece,  and  so  foUmg 
off  untd  you  come  to  single  ones  at  the  comers:  and  they  lie  also  in  squares 
iiKlosed  withm  one  anc^ther,  the  inuenBOst  consisdng  of  four  spots,  the- 
next  of  twelve,  or  four  on  a  side;  Ihetiiivd'Of  twen1y,or  six  oina  side;  and 
the  oirtermost  of  twenty^eight,  or  eight  uo  a  aide.  These  ^att  fonns  of 
order,  bendes  odkers  that  nugfat  be  traced  oat,  are  generated  in  the  imagi- 
nation, and  may  be  changed,  or  cast  into  one  Another  at  pleasure,  succes- 
sively, without  making  any  alteration  in  the  chess-board,  only  by  the  eye 
compounding  its  objects  variousiy,  and  running  aleng  in  difierent  ooursee  of 
observubon. 

\t.  But  those  courses,  or  the  eompeoent  parts  of  them,  must  be  sudi  as 
vrere  famSiar  to  us  before,  or  we  muA  render  them  fomiliar  by  practiee  and 
^plication.  And  what  is  more  remarkaUe,  ifter  we  have  brought  oui 
thoughts  to  run  currently  along  a  train  of  ideas,  they  cannot  alw^  rue 
badk  again  the  contrary  way,  althangh  in  the  same  track.  T^kk  a  sheet  ot 
paper  written  on  one  side  in  a  foir  legible  hand,  an  easy  style,  and  fomUiar 
language,  tmrm  it  upside  down,  or  hM  ib  against  a  strong  light,  with  the 
back  part  towards  yon,  and  though  yon  have  a  full  and  oiear  view  of  the 
vniting,  you  see  nothing  but  perplexity- and  confusion  :  you  must  pick  ou 
letter  by  letter,  and  spell  every  word  a8[  you  go  along.  If  any  particulai 
form  of  objects,  or  their  situation,  vrith  respect  to  one  another,  constituted 
the  essence  of  order,  this  could  not  happen,  for  the  form  of  things  does  not 
depend  upon  their  postures ;  a  man  does  not  lose  bis  human  shape  by  being 
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set  upon  his  head,  nor  does  a  horse  undergo  a  metamorphosis  every  time 
he  rolls  upon  his  hack,  neither  do  the  words  lose  their  places,  nor  the  letters 
their  joinings,  hy  a  different  manner  of  holding  the  paper  :  hut  the  mind 
has  always  heen  used  to  read  them  from  left  to  right,  and  therefore  cannot 
follow  in  any  other  course.  What,  then,  is  there  a  right  hand  and  a  left 
in  the  mind  itself?  or  have  her  perceptions  a  locomotion,  which  can  proceed 
only  in  one  particular  direction  ?  Let  us  rather  attribute  the  cause  to  the 
motion  of  our  internal  organs,  running  mechanically  in  the  courses  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed.  For  as  the  blood  circulates  from  the  heart  to 
the  arteries,  and  returns  back  again  through  the  veins,  but  cannot  take  a 
contrary  round,  beginning  first  at  the  veins,  and  thence  proceeding  to  the 
arteries ;  so  the  channels  of  our  ideas  give  them  a  free  passage  in  that  course 
they  have  been  used  to,  but  close  against  them  upon  their  return.  Our 
mental  organs,  indeed,  are  of  so  soft  and  pliable  temper,  as  that  they  may 
be  brought  to  admit  trains  passing  through  them  either  way,  for  there  are 
some  figures  we  comprehend  presently,  whichever  part  of  them  first  catches 
the  eye :  but  then  this  must  be  effected  by  long  practice,  by  frequently 
running  them  over,  backwards  and  forwards  in  our  thoughts,  c»-  by  having 
been  used  to  see  them  in  all  aspects  wherein  they  can  be  placed. 

But  though  order  subsists  only  in  the  conformity  of  our  trains,  with  the 
position  of  objects,  yet  is  it  not  produced  by  a  voluntary  act  of  the  mind : 
for  we  cannot  see  order  wherever  we  please,  nor  can  we  avoid  seeing  it  in 
some  subjects,  if  we  will  contemplate  them  at  all :  which  I  suppose  has 
made  it  be  imagined  that  things  were  essentially  and  absolutely  regular  or 
irregular  in  themselves.  The  mind,  as  we  have  shown  before,  may,  by 
paii^  application,  bring  any  set  of  objects,  how  confused  soever,  to  lie  in 
trains,  or  the  same  may  be  brought  to  pass  without  industry,  by  long  and 
intimate  acquaintance :  hut  when  the  organs  have  once  acquired  a  hi^it  oi 
throwing  up  ideas  in  that  manner,  corresponding  with  the  situation  of  ob- 
jects, they  will  afterwards  exhibit  order  upon  sight  of  them  without  aid  of 
the  mind,  and  solely  by  virtue  of  their  own  machinery. 

13.  I  have  but  one  or  two  observations  more  to  make  upon  trains,  whidi 
are,  that  they  grow  quicker  by  continual  use,  and  if  short,  unite  at  last  into 
combinations,  or  if  long,  the  middle  links  frequently  drop  out,  or  pass  so 
swifliy  as  not  to  touch  ti^e  notice.  When  children  learn  to  read,  they  join 
the  letters  and  syllables  in  trains  to  form  words,  and  the  words  to  form  sen- 
tences. By  degrees  they  do  this  faster,  and  in  process  of  time  the  whole 
ord  or  sentence  arises  to  their  view  in  one  assemblage.  When  we  would 
recoUect  the  members  of  a  family,  where  we  are  tolerably  well  acquainted, 
we  find  the  ideas  of  them  introduce  one  another  in  trains,  but  after  having 
lived,  or  conversed  daily  among  them  for  some  time,  upon  hearing  the  name 
of  the  house,  the  whole  association  of  persons  belonging  to  it  starts  up  in- 
stantly to  our  frmcy.  And  when  the  channels  of  our  ideas  are  worn  smooth 
by  constant  use,  the  current  runs  too  rapid  for  the  notice  to  keep  pace 
with  it.  I  have  met  with  persons  who  could  understand  more  of  what  they 
read  in  Latin  or  FVench,  than  in  English,  because  their  mother  tongue 
affording  too  easy  a  passage  to  their  thoughts,  they  skim  lightly  over  the 
surface,  and  never  Umch  the  greater  part  lying  at  the  bottom. 
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JUDGMENT. 

Naerow  as  we  must  acknowledge  our  capacities  to  be,  they  can  never- 
theless give  harbonr  to  several  ideas,  and  several  combinations  at  the  same 
time.  External  objects  continually  pour  a  variety  of  sensations  upon  us» 
which  do  not  so  fill  the  imagination,  but  that  reflection  still  finds  room  to 
throw  in  other  ideas  from  her  own  store.  And  when  the  notice  touches  upon 
two  or  more  ideas  together,  there  generally  arises  another,  not  compounded  or 
extracted  from  them,  but  generated  by  them,  to  wit,  an  idea  of  comparison, 
resemblance,  identity,  di&rence,  relation,  distance,  number,  situation,  or 
other  circumstance  belonging  to  them :  all  which,  in  metaphysical  language, 
are  comprehended  under  the  general  term  of  Judgment,  which,  in  common 
speech,  we  distribute  into  several  species,  as  knowledge,  discernment,  opi- 
nion, and  appearance,  not  indeed  very  accurately,  as  not  always  adhering 
inviolably  to  that  dividon,  but  often  using  than  promiscuously  for  one 
another. 

2.  Single  ideas  may  be  expressed  by  single  words,  as  a  man,  a  colour, 
motion,  gratitude ;  for  upon  hearing  the  sound,  the  whole  idea  associated 
therewith  starts  up  instantly  to  the  thought ;  but  to  express  a  judgment, 
you  must  employ  a  proposition,  which  always  contains  three  parts  at  least, 
namely,  the  terms,  and  the  judgment,  paned  upon  them ;  as,  man  is  an 
animal,  fire  consumes  wood,  one  egg  resembles  another.  For  though  we 
have  sentences  consisting  only  of  two  words,  as,  Peter  lives,  Thomas 
sleeps,  the  earth  moves,  whidi  therefore  seem  to  contain  no  more  than  one 
term,  yet  that  there  is  another  implied  appears  manifest,  because  we  may 
express  that  other,  without  adding  any  thing  to  the  sense :  for  Peter  is 
alive,  Thomas  asleep,  the  earth  in  motion,  convey  not  a  whit  more  than  was 
conveyed  by  the  shorts  sentences  above  cited.  And  though  many  times 
one  of  the  terms  be  comprehended  within  the  other,  as  being  an  ingredient 
of  the  assemblage,  expressed  thereby,  yet  must  it  be  taken  out  from  the 
assemblage,  and  stand  apart,  before  we  can  judge  any  thing  concerning  it. 
The  idea  of  man  includes  that  of  life,  activity,  reason,  and  several  other  par- 
ticulars ;  but  this  idea,  omtemplated  ever  so  long,  will  make  no  proposition, 
nor  produce  any  judgment,  unless  some  of  those  particulars  be  considered 
in  the  abstract,  and  beheld  in  the  same  view  as  it  were  by  the  side  of  the 
concrete ;  and  then  we  can  discern  that  man  is  a  living,  an  active,  or  a 
rational  creature.  But  this  abstract  is  as  much  a  complete  idea,  when  com- 
pared with  assemblages  comprehending  it  within  them,  as  when  compared 
with  others  that  do  not :  the  idea  of  sweetness  being  as  distinct  from  that 
of  sugar  whereof  it  is  affirmed,  as  from  that  of  gall  whereof  it  is  denied : 
and  he  that  thinks  of  the  former,  has  no  fewer  ideas  in  his  mind,  than  he 
that  thinks  of  the  latter. 

3.  Tliat  judgment  likewise,  although  the  production  of  the  terms,  for  we 
cannot  judge  without  somethmg  in  our  thoughts  to  judge  upon,  is  neverthe- 
less a  distmct  idea  from  the  roots  whereout  it  grows,  cannot  be  doubted 
when  we  reflect,  that  many  things  occur  to  our  view,  and  afliect  our  notice 
in  some  d^^ree,  without  our  passing  any  judgment  upon  them.  We  may  see 
leaves  fiEdling  from  the  trees,  birds  flying  in  the  air,  or  cattle  grazing  upon 
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the  ground,  without  affirming,  or  denying,  or  thinking  anything  concerning 
them :  and  yet,  perhaps,  we  had  taken  so  much  notice  of  them,  that,  upon 
being  asked  a  minute  afterwards,  we  could  remember  what  we  had  seen. 
A  man  may  have  beheld  a  field  from  his  window  a  hundred  times,  without 
ever  observing  whether  it  was  square,  or  pentangular,  and  yet  the  figure 
was  exhibited  to  his  view  every  time  he  looked  upon  it :  and  we  have  ob- 
servations suggested  to  us  sometimes,  upon  things  extremely  familiar  to  our 
acquaintance,  whidi  we  acknowledge  very  obvious,  when  put  in  mind  of 
them,  although  we  never  hit  upon  them  ounsdves.  It  is  notorious  that  men 
judge  variously  of  the  same  objects,  and  so  do  the  several  faculties  of  the 
same  man  upon  many  occ^ons ;  Appearance,  which  is  the  judgment  of 
sense,  being  opposite  to  Opinion,  or  the  judgment  of  understandmg.  For 
we  believe  the  sun  to  be  an  immense  globe,  much  lai^r  than  all  t&  coun- 
tries we  ever  travdled  over,  while  it  appears  at  the  same  time  to  our  eyes 
but  as  a  little  ball,  that  one  might  roll  about  in  a  bushel.  And  though  the 
apparent  magnitude  of  objects  is  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  an^  they 
subtend  at  our  eye,  nevertheless  our  familiarity  with  them  changes  our  esti- 
mation of  their  buUc«  Why  does  the  sun  look  smaller  than  the  house;  and 
yet  a  man  at  twenty  yards'  distance  does  not  look  smaller  than  your  hand, 
although  you  might  quite  cover  him  from  your  sight  by  holding  it  up  at 
arms-length  before  you  ?  Unless  because  we  continually  see  men  dose  by 
our  side,  whereas  we  never  saw  the  sun  so  near  as  to  subtend  a  greator 
angic  than  the  house. 

4.  Hence  it  follows  inoontestably  that  judgaent  is  an  act  of  reflection, 
never  thrown  uppn  us  by  external  objects,  but  something  done  npoa  thi$ 
ideas  after  their  entrance.  Therefore  the  schoolmen  reckon  it  a  secxuid  act 
of  the  mind,  distinct  from  the  first,  <aJled  simple  apprehension*  whereby  we 
receive  the  ideas  conveyed  by  sensation,  or  turned  up  by  the  workings  of 
imagination.  But  if  it  be  an  act  of  the  mind,  it  is,  as  well  as  apprehension, 
an  act  of  her  perceptive  fru;olty,  wherein  the  mind  remains  purely  passive, 
and  only  receives  what  some  other  agent  strikes  upon  her.  For  judgment  is 
not  a  voluntary  act,  any  fiirtiier  than  that  in  many  cases  we  may  choose  whe- 
ther we  will  ooMuder  things  attentively  enough  to  discern  their  relations  or 
resemblances :  but  this  we  have  not  always  in  our  option,  for  sometimes 
they  force  iqpan  us,  whether  we  wffl  or  no ;  and  when  we  fix  our  attention 
volnntariiy,  die  judgment  formed  thereupon  is  not  the  work  of  the  mind, 
for  she  cannot  discern  snow  to  be  green,  nor  twenty  to  be  less  than  fifteen, 
but  must  take  sudi  estimation  as  retoltB  of  its  own  aooord,  from  the  sub- 
ject she  ooatemplates.  It  is  true  we  sometimes  judge  amiss  thraugh  the 
foolt  of  our  "Will,  when  we  had  materiak  before  «s  for  doing  better,  4>ut  the 
we  do  by  the  power  we  have  over  our  ideas  to  overlook,  or  as  it  were,  squint 
upon  some,  and  hiM  others  in  a  steadier  view ;  but  what  is  done  by  the  in- 
strumentalky  of  ideas,  ahhoagh  lemotdy  our  own  act,  and  therefore  justly 
duu^geable  at  oar  door,  is  nevertiidess  tiie  immediate  operation  of  the  in- 
strument ;  just  as  an  impression  is  Hiade  by  the  seel,  although  we  press  it 
down  upon  tiie  wax  ourselves. 

5.  Since  then  the  mind  is  purdy  passive  in  the  act  of  judging,  as  wdl  as 
of  i^rehendittg,  we  must  seek  for  some  agent  to  produce  that  efiect  upon 
her :  and  what  can  this  be  besides  the  mentd  organs  ?  I  shall  not  pretend 
to  explain  by  what  particular  figure  or  notion  diey  do  tbeir  work  :  for  we 
cannot  pry  into  a  man's  sensory  wfcole  he  thinks,  to  discern  what  disposi- 
tion of  the  fibres  in  any  case  either  of  aensatioti  or  reflection  i^ects  him 
with  this  or  that  perception ;  but  it  seems  undeniable  that  they  must  have  i^ 
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difTerent  mo<££oatioii,  when  i^ktj  enable  as  to  pais  a  judgment^  from  that 
wherebj  they  exhibit  the  ideas  whoieon  we  jndge.  For  else  why  do  not  all 
objects,  when  deariy  disoemed,  suggest  all  the  relations  they  stand  in  to 
one  another*  or  all  de  comparisons  thitf  may  be  drawn  between  them,  or 
why  do  men  judge  so  Tarionsly  npon  the  same  safajeet  ?  The  papist  thinks 
peraecntion  a  duty,  the  protestant  thinks  it  none;  they  both  hare  the  same 
terms  in  tbdr  tiunight,  and  tiierefbre  so  fiur  their  organs  are  modified  alike» 
but  they  radge  of  them  difierently,  and  diat  judgment  is  not  of  their  own 
making,  but  some^tng  they  discern  in  their  view  of  the  objects  they  con- 
template ;  consequently  the  modificatioD  ezhilHtinff  this  part  of  their  yiew» 
being  different  in  one  from  idiat  it  was  in  the  o&er,  cannot  be  the  same 
with  that  which  was  alike  in  both.  One  may  read  the  words.  Persecution, 
Duty,  without  any  connecting  yerb  between  them,  and  in  that  state  they 
convey  the  ideas  of  the  thinga  ex^oaed  by  them  complete;  if  we  proceed 
to  affirm  or  deny  the  one  or  the  other,  we  may  perceive  our  proqpect  en* 
larged  beyond  the  bare  sense  of  those  two  disjoint^  terms ;  but  there  can 
be  no  increase  of  prospect,  without  the  accession  of  another  object  to  behold, 
which  must  be  some  new  modification  siqwradded  to  the  former,  or  gene- 
rated thereby. 

6.  As  judgment  seems  an  act  subeaqnant  to  the  apprehension  of  the  sub- 
ject whereon  it  is  pronoimoed,  one  would  expect  there  should  be  some  time 
intervening  between  the  (me  and  the  other,  and  so  in  AM;t  we  often  find  there 
is,  for  we  sometimes  hold  objects  a  considerable  while  in  oontemplation 
before  we  con  decide  concerning  tiiem :  but  in  things  £uniliar  to  our  know- 
ledge, the  judgment  rises  instantaneovsly,  and  in  the  same  view  with  the 
objects,  by  that  quality  we  have  obaenred  bdonging  to  ideas  following  in 
train,  of  qmekening  ^eir  pace  by  d^^rees,  until  t^kst  they  coincide  into 
one  combination.    A  man  knows  his  own  horse,  his  own  house,  his  bosom 
friend,  immediately  upon  sight,  withoput  waitmg  for  any  further  <^perationto 
be  made  upon  the  ideas  presented  by  his  optics.    And  this  is  what  we  call 
the  evidence  of  sense,  which  we  abuse,  without  reason,  for  perpetually  de- 
ceiving ns;   whereas  the  senses  cannot  well  deceive*  because,  strictly 
speaking,  they  never  inform  «s  of  anything,  they  throw  in  their  ideas,  but 
the  opinion  entertained  thereupon  is  generated  by  the  reflection.    At  least, 
we  make  them  depose  things  of  whioi  they  cannot  give  us  suflkient  infor- 
mation.   Isit  not  thought  vondiing  the  testimony  of  the  senses,  when,  upon 
being  asked  how  yon  know  that  Alderman  Pum^ual  sits  in  Guildhall,  you 
answer.  Because  I  see  him  there  ?    That  John  ia  in  the  kitchen.  Because  I 
hear  him  talking?    That  there  is  audi  a  passage  in  Virgil,  Beouise  I  read 
it  there  ?    An  utter  strancer  to  John  taaii  the  Alderman,  or  one  who  had 
not  learned  to  read,  would  know  tiiis  never  the  more  for  any  thing  he  should 
see  6T  hear,  but  if  his  senses  are  as  acute  as  yours,  they  throw  in  the  very 
same  sensations  upon  him  as  they  do  upon  you  t  ^erefore  if  they  furnish  you 
with  an  evidence  he  has  not,  they  mswt  fotdithat  evidence  from  some  oUier 
quarter  than  the  eyes  or  the  ears.    Whea  we  talk  of  seeing  tables,  chairs, 
and  sudi  like  common  objects,  we  ascribe  mart  to  the  senses  than  properly 
belongs  to  them ;  for  we  see  only  cdours,  it  is  our  former  knowledge  ^things 
that  informs  us  what  they  are.    Nor  let  it  be  said,  that  though  we  may  at- 
tribute too  mnch  to  the  senses,  yet  something  remains  justly  their  due,  be- 
cause upon  being  shown  a  thkig  we  never  saw  b^ore,  though  we  cannot 
tell  pardculariy  what  it  is,  nor  what  name  to  call  it  by,  we  may  never- 
theless see  that  it  is  made  of  wood  or  steel,  that  it  is  adt  or  hard,  stifi"  or 
limber :  for  this  partial  knowledge  arises  from  the  former  acquaintance  we 
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have  had  with  wood  or  steel,  or  the  usual  look  of  things,  upon  their  hard- 
ening or  softening,  or  the  posture  they  &11  into  hy  their  flexibility.  There- 
fore if  a  statue  of  exquisite  workmansdiip  has  the  same  look  in  the  limbs  and 
drapery  that  we  have  never  used  to  see  in  stone,  but  see  continually  in  flesh 
and  garments,  we  say  it  looks  soft  and  pliant. 

7.  Even  distance  and  figure,  which  seem  to  bid  the  fairest  for  being  judg- 
ments of  sense,  do  not  come  solely  from  thence ;  for  we  find  people  judge 
very  diflerently  of  distances  anything  remote,  according  as  they  have  used 
themselves  to  observe  them  :  and  though  we  judge  a  little  better  &f  things 
near  us,  because  we  have  perpetual  occasion  to  take  notice  of  their  situation, 
yet  there  are  few  persons  who  can  always  tell  whether  two  shelves  of  a  book- 
case, standing  just  before  them,  lie  further  apart  than  any  other  two,  until 
they  measure  them.  I  have  read  a  printed  account  of  a  boy,  who  being 
bom  blind,  was  brought  to  his  sight  by  coudiing,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  : 
after  being  permitted  to  go  abroad  some  time,  one  evening  he  was  lost,  and 
upon  searching,  they  found  him  upon  the  leads  of  the  house.  It  seems  he 
had  been  in  the  street,  and  upon  seeing  the  moon  peep  a  little  over  the  roof, 
he  was  going  to  climb  up  the  tiles  in  order  to  catdi  her :  which  shows  he 
had  no  idea  of  the  remoteness  either  of  the  moon,  or  of  the  pavement  from 
the  gutter  where  he  stood,  or  else  he  would  have  been  afraid,  as  much  as 
any  of  us,  of  venturing  for  fear  of  breaking  his  neck.  I  will  not  vouch  for 
the  truth  of  this  story,  but  it  seems  very  probable,  if  we  may  believe  what 
has  been  held  by  many  learned  men,  that  a  person  on  coming  to  the  use  of 
his  sight,  would  imagine  every  thing  lying  dose  to  his  eye ;  and  that  our 
knowledge  of  distance  is  an  art  we  acquire  by  degrees,  as  we  grow  more 
and  more  familiar  with  objects  surrounding  us ;  and  therefore  cannot  be 
infused  by  our  optics,  which  transmit  no  fewer  nor  other  rays  of  light  from 
objects  the  first  time  we  behold  them,  than  the  thousandth. 

8.  Neither  does  the  idea  of  figure  come  entirely  from  the  senses.  Three  of 
them  have  no  pretence  to  make  tiie  conveyance,  and  one  of  the  two  claiming 
that  privilege,  I  mean  the  touch,  cannot  be  applied  at  once  to  bodies  of  any 
magnitude ;  but  we  must  run  our  finger  over  the  surface  and  judge  of  them 
by  piece-meal,  not  only  upon  what  we  feel,  but  upon  what  we  have  felt  the 
moment  before ;  so  that  our  evidence  results  from  the  joint  testimony  of 
sense  and  memory.  And  for  things  that  we  may  grasp  within  our  hands, 
we  turn  them  round  and  round  before  we  determine,  nor  then  can  do  it  ex- 
actly if  they  be  a  little  irregular.  Clap  a  flat  iron  sensibly  hot  or  cold  upon 
a  man's  naked  back,  and  let  him  describe,  if  he  can,  the  exact  shape  of  the 
piece,  or  whether  the  angles  be  obtuse  or  acute  :  perhaps  he  might  guess 
nearer  if  laid  upon  his  hand,  because  the  hand  has  been  more  exercised 
in  judgments  of  this  kind,  not  that  it  has  a  quicker  sense  of  feeling  tlian 
many  other  parts  of  our  flesh.  Nobody  can  tell  the  shape  of  the  gout  or  cholic 
he  feels,  which  yet  he  might  be  expected  to  do,  if  the  figure  were  included 
in  the  sensation  of  feeling :  neither  can  one  determine  the  shape  of  a  bruise 
by  the  smart,  though  one  may  by  pressing  the  parts  of  it  successively  with 
a  finger.  And  that  we  gather  the  form  of  tlungs  from  sight  as  well  as 
touch,  seems  to  indicate  that  they  are  not  ideas  of  sensation,  for  the  senses 
all  have  their  distinct  provinces  allotted  them,  sensations  entering  at  one 
avenue  cannot  find  a  passage  through  the  others.  But  waving  this  argu- 
ment, if  the  two  senses  gave  evidence  of  figure,  they  ought  always  to  agree 
in  their  testimony  inunediately  upon  examination,  which,  whether  they  do 
or  no,  let  the  works  of  painting  and  sculpture  determine.  In  the  letters  be- 
tween Locke  and  Molyneux  we  find  both  those  gentlemen,  and  they  tell  us. 
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•n  others  upon  maturely  conBidering  the  qoestion,  Agreed  that  a  blind  man 
perfectly  well  acquainted  with  globes  and  cubes  would  not,  upon  being 
suddenly  endued  with  sight,  be  able  to  distinguish  thereby,  which  was  the 
globe,  and  which  the  cube.  And  I  may  propose  another  question,  whether 
a  man  having  often  seen  globes  and  cub^,  but  nerer  touched  any  thing  of 
either  form,  would  not  be  as  much  puzzled  to  know  them  apart,  upon  being 
put  into  his  hands  in  the  dark.  Whoever  resolves  these  questions  in  the 
negative,  must  acknowledge  that  neither  sense,  without  some  previous  ac- 
quaintance, can  give  evidence  of  figures  very  well  known  to  us  by  the 
other :  and  they  cannot  be  said  to  agree  in  their  testimony,  when  the  old 
sense,  prompted  by  experience,  deposes  positively,  while  the  new,  although 
conveying  all  that  mere  sensation  can  convey,  professes  to  know  nothing  of 
the  matter. 

9.  Did  the  eyes  transmit  the  idea  of  figure  by  immediate  sensation,  they 
would  exhibit  one  and  the  same  in  all  prospects,  to  wit,  the  circle  or  eUipsb 
bounding  the  scene  before  us,  for  all  objects  lying  within  that  compass 
strike  upon  the  optics  promiscuously,  the  chairs  together  with  the  wains- 
cot around  them,  and  the  floor  seen  between  their  frames,  the  books 
dose  to  one  anotlwr,  and  touching  the  shelves  whereon  they  stand :  where- 
fore it  is  the  notice,  not  the  eye,  that  runs  the  lines  of  separation  between 
one  thing  and  another,  without  which  their  figures  could  not  be  ascertained. 
We  have  shown  in  speaking  of  order,  how  fancy  may  cast  objects  into 
various  forms,  while  the  sensations  excited  by  them  remain  exactly  the 
same:  the  marshalling  the  spots  of  a  chessbDard  into  parallel  rows,  or 
lozenges,  or  enveloping  squares,  still  holding  the  board  in  one  position, 
was  not  the  work  of  our  optics,  but  of  some  more  internal  cause.  Even 
colours,  although  conveyed  directly  by  vision,  are  not  distinguished  from  one 
another  by  the  sight  alone,  for  we  may  see  cattle  in  the  fields  without  regard- 
ing their  difference  of  colour ;  and  when  we  do  regard  it  afterwards,  it  is 
by  an  act  of  reflection,  no  new  sensation  being  obtained  upon  the  second 
view  which  we  had  not  in  the  former.  From  whence  we  may  conclude, 
that  sensation  operates  no  further  than  to  throw  materials  into  the  imagi- 
nation to  be  worked  up  there :  and  that  the  business  of  selection,  compo- 
sition, association,  comparison,  distinction,  and  judgment,  belongs  to  other 
powers  operating  after  the  senses  have  done  their  office. 

10.  Nevertheless,  the  evidence  of  sense  being  an  expression  current 
among  mankind,  I  am  very  far  from  desiring  to  discard  it;  on  the  contrary, 
I  shall  employ,  and  may  lay  great  stress  upon  it  myself,  as  occasion  shall 
offer :  all  I  meant  by  the  foregoing  observations  was  to  explain  my  senti- 
ments of  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  expression,  which  I  conceive  to 
denote,  not  any  thing  thrown  in  upon  us  from  external  objects,  but  that 
judgment  occurring  to  the  thought  instantly  and  involuntarily,  without  de- 
duction of  reason,  or  chain  of  consequences,  upon  ideas  being  exhibited  by 
our  senses.  And  I  so  little  undervalue  this  evidence,  that  in  my  present 
opinion,  I  think  it  never  ought  to  be,  and  perhaps  never  is,  rejected,  unless 
when  overpowered  by  other  evidence  of  tiie  same  kind,  or  by  reasonings 
grounded  thereupon. — ^Why  do  we  believe  a  stick  to  be  straight,  although 
appearing  crooked  in  water,  but  because  upon  drawing  it  out  we  see  the 
crookedness  vanish,  or  running  our  finger  along,  we  feel  no  bend  where 
there  seemed  to  be  one  ?  Why  do  we  believe  the  sun  an  immense  body, 
notwithstading  its  apparent  smallness,  but  for  reasons  drawn  from  the 
phenomena  of  that  and  other  objects  we  have  seen  at  various  distances, 
and  from  various  situations  ? 
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11.  Our  iDtemal  sense  or  reflection  fnmisheB  ns  with  an  evidence  of  the 
like  kind ;  for  we  judge  as  commonly,  as  instantaneously,  and  as  neces- 
sarily, upon  subjects  we  remember,  as  upon  those  we  have  before  our  eyes. 
These  judgments  are  often  weaker  and  less  steady  than  those  of  immediate 
sensation,  our  ideas  continually  flactoating,  and  varying  both  in  colour  and 
shape :  but  if  we  can  ^  them  by  contem^ation  or  habitude,  the  judgments 
resulting  from  them  strike  as  vigorously  as  those  of  the  senses. — ^And 
even  in  their  unsettled  state*  although  we  cannot  judge  critically  and  fully, 
yet  we  may  discern  sometiiing  dearly  concerning  them,  because  their 
fluctuation  keq>s  within  certain  limits  sufficient  to  answer  our  purpose. 
The  idea  of  an  elephant  never  ccmtracts  so  small  as  to  come  v^thin  die  com- 
pass of  that  of  a  mouse,  therefm^  we  can  always  tell  which  has  the  greater 
bulk :  yet  perhaps  our  ideas  of  both  are  so  variable,  that  we  codd  not 
determine  between  two  elqfdiants  or  two  mice  upon  the  pictures  of  tiiem  in 
our  memory,  without  seeing  the  creatures  stand  together  side  by  side. 
Nor  are  confused  ideas  utterly  incapable  of  suggesting  any  dear  concep- 
tion concerning  them.  Mr.  LodLe  says  we  have  a  very  confused  idea  of 
substance ;  yet  who  does  not  know  the  diffieroioe  between  substance  and 
shadow  ?  which  latter  too  seems  to  lie  a  little  confused  in  the  minds  ci 
many  learned  m^i,  for  they  think  they  have  done  notably  when  they 
define  shadow  the  absence  of  light :  but  the  words  of  this  definition  con- 
tain an  idea  of  light,  for  you  must  have  the  thmg  in  your  thought  whereof 
you  predicate  the  absence ;  and  I  appeal  to  every  man,  whether  he  finds 
the  idea  either  of  light  or  absence  occur  whenever  he  looks  upon  a  shadow  : 
nevertheless  we  can  think  currently  and  talk  iatdligibly  of  shadows,  their 
figures,  magnitudes,  and  motions,  and  so  we  can  of  sub^ances,  ^ir  quali- 
ties, and  modifications,  without  peiiiaps  having  a  quite  dear  and  adequate 
idea  of  either. 

12.  Ideas  of  r^ection,  strictly  so  called,  generate  judgments  no  less 
than  those  derived  originally  from  sensation :  justice,  mercy,  approbation, 
virtue,  duty,  and  other  abstracted  ideas,  being  as  frequently  made  the  terms 
of  a  proposition,  both  in  our  thoughts  and  discourses,  as  colours,  sounds, 
or  touches,  and  their  rdations,  similitudes,  and  diierences,  as  obviously 
discerned  when  we  are  gotten  as  well  acquainted  with  them.  For  let  us 
observe,  that  the  internal  sense,  as  well  as  the  external,  only  exhibits  ob- 
jects to  our  i4>prehea8ion,  and  they  generate  the  judgments :  now  though 
the  child  be  bom  some  time  after  tiie  first  entrance  of  the  fiather,  yet  when 
grown  to  strength  and  maturity,  it  may  accompany  him  hand  in  hand,  and 
come  together  into  our  presence.  Wherefore  tiie  feculty  of  judging,  both 
in  the  mental  sense  and  the  bodily,  is  an  art  acquired  by  time  and  practice, 
not  an  essential  quality  of  the  olgects  to  make  an  impression  of  conformity 
or  disagreement  upon  us  as  soon  as  iqiprehended. 

13.  The  schoolmen  va$kt  a  third  act  of  tiie  mind,  whidi  they  call  Rati- 
ocination, and  we  may  style  the  generation  of  a  judgment  from  others 
actually  in  our  understanding :  for  what  is  reasonmg  but  discerning  the 
agreement  of  two  ideas  between  themsdves  by  their  agreement  with  some 
third  ?  and  what  is  the  fruit  of  reasoning  but  to  beget  an  assent  to  some 
proposition  we  were  ignorant  of  before  ?  While  assent  depoids  upon  our 
view  of  the  piemises,  tiie  new  judgment  is  yet  in  embryo ;  but  when  per- 
fectly formed,  when  it  can  stand  done,  and  still  adhere  to  the  condusion 
after  the  premises  drop  out  of  sight,  then  it  becomes  of  the  same  nature 
and  has  the  same  force  upon  us  with  the  evidence  of  sense.  For  we  hold 
many  things  assuredly  for  truth,  and  that  perhaps  upon  very  good  foun- 
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dation,  althcNi^  we  have  abaolatdy  forgotten  tiie  reasons  first  indoctng 
us  to  believe  them.  And  this  assurance,  we  gain  sometimes  very  quickly ; 
if  we  did  not,  we  could  make  but  little  dispatch  in  business,  it  being  im- 
possible to  retain  the  whcde  chain  of  reasoning  in  our  thoughts  when  it 
runs  to  any  condderalde  length;  therefore,  if  we  could  not  rest  satLsfied 
in  the  conviction  left  by  tiie  pr«Buses  upon  a  short  view  of  them,  we 
should  never  arrive  at  the  conclusion  desired. 

14.  There  are  various  degrees  of  strength  in  judgments,  from  the  lowest 
sunnise  to  notion*  (pinion,  persuasion,  and  the  lughest  assurance,  which 
we  call  certainty :  for  we  do  not  believe  what  weather  it  will  be  to-morrow, 
or  what  we  read  in  a  newspaper,  with  the  same  force  of  conviction  as 
what  objects  we  see  before  our  eyes,  or  what  we  have  done  oursdves  a 
qaarter  of  an  hour  ago.  If  our  premises  are  uncertain,  tiiey  can  tiirow  no 
stronger  light  upon  the  conclusion  than  they  had  themselves,  or  rather 
than  bdon^  to  the  weaker,  if  they  happen  to  differ  in  lustre :  neverthe- 
less, where  there  are  many  conspiring  to  illustrate  one  point,  they  may 
sapply  by  number  what  they  want  in  vigour ;  as  one  may  make  a  prodi- 
gious glare  with  rash  candles  provided  one  lights  up  enow  of  them.  This 
we  commonly  find  the  case  in  public  rumours,  whidi,  though  perhaps  little 
heeded  the  first  time  we  hear  them,  yet  when  current  in  everybody's  mouth, 
seldom  fail  of  gaining  our  assent.  80  likewise  experiments  made  for  disco- 
vering the  properties  of  bodies  do  not  always  satisfy  immediately,  until  by 
repeated  truds  we  find  them  constantly  produdngtiie  same  efiect.  Repetition 
likewise  of  the  same  evidence  sometimes  will  answer  the  purpose  equally 
with  multitude  of  witnesses :  many  people  taking  up  an  opinion,  slender  at 
first,  and  upon  slight  grounds,  have  by  mere  halntude  of  assenting,  worked 
it  up  at  last  into  a  firm  persuasion,  without  any  additional  proof.  Nay,  a 
bare  soBOCtkm,  firequcntly  reiterated,  may  supply  the  place  of  evidence : 
scarce  anybody  but  has  found  occasion  to  remark  how  the  tenets  of  a  sect 
or  party,  continually  diimed  in  men's  ears  without  any  argument  to  sup- 
port them,  hove  beai  at  length  received  as  artides  of  faith,  sometimes  even 
in  epte  of  the  most  opposite  sentiments  entertained  before.  And  Arch- 
bishc^  TillotKm  assures  us,  there  have  been  persons  who  have  told  a  lie  so 
often  tin  they  have  actually  believed  it  themsdves. 

15.  And  as  opinions  generate,  so  they  die  away  again  by  degrees ;  not 
only  by  the  force  of  opposite  evidence  overpowering  them,  but  by  a  kind 
of  natural  decay.  FVicts  we  have  read  in  history,  problems  we  have  seen 
demonstrated  in  Euclid,  having  been  long  out  of  our  thoughts,  sink  into 
alight  opinions ;  we  diink  they  are  so  as  we  oonedve,  but  we  are  not  sure ; 
and  upon  fiourther  disuse  the  evidence  of  them  may  be  actually  forgot,  so 
that  though  the  terms  be  suggested,  or  we  remember  sudi  matters  have 
been  treated  of,  we  can  give  no  assent  to  tliem  at  aH.  Besides,  any  one 
who  win  take  pains  may  observe  that  his  judgment  upon  the  same  point  is 
not  always  stMbdy,  but  varies  according  to  the  humour  or  disposition  of  his 
spirits :  nay,  if  he  hdds  the  same  proposition  under  contemplation  a  con* 
siderable  time,  he  will  find  the  judgment  fluctuate  while  the  terms  remain 
unaltered ;  it  will  strike  sometimes  fUler,  and  sometimes  fainter,  by  inter- 
vals, wi&out  anyapparoit  cause  or  argument  occurring  to  occasion  the 
change.  A  man  in  liquor  judges  diversdy  from  what  he  does  in  his  sober 
senses :  passioa  notoriously  perveits  the  judgment,  warping  it  this  way  or 
that,  according  as  best  suits  its  purposes,  and  giving  a  stronger  or  a  weaker 
bias,  in  proportion  to  the  violence  whereto  it  rises :  when  we  wbh  a  thing 
to  be  true,  we  therefore  beUeve  it  so,  desire  performing  the  office  of  evi- 
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dence.  I  grant  this  most  frequently  happens  through  a  partial  considera- 
tion, the  notice  fixing  upon  such  ideas  as  make  for  the  favourite  opinion, 
and  turning  away  from  all  others  that  might  overthrow  it ;  hut  one  may 
perceive  that  inclination  sometimes  operates  upon  the  judgment  alone, 
without  making  any  alteration  either  in  the  numher  cnr  colour  of  the  terms 
whereon  it  is  passed.  The  very  same  arguments,  attended  to  carefully  and 
impartially,  do  not  always  make  an  equal  impression  in  times  of  joy  ur 
melancholy,  in  vigorous  health,  or  upon  a  death  hed,  when  relating  to 
things  near  or  remote,  in  laying  a  plan  of  future  operations,  or  entering 
upon  the  execution :  and  this  not  only  hy  new  thoughts  occurring,  whic£ 
we  had  overlooked  hefore,  hut  hy  a  new  estimation  of  the  same  objects 
casting  a  different  light  upon  one  another. 

1 6.  Let  us  now  look  back  upon  the  several  changes  a  judgment  may 
pass  through,  according  as  time  or  other  causes  increase  or  abate,  or  sus- 
pend its  vigour.  A  man's  own  thoughts  may  suggest,  or  he  may  have 
siigg^ted  by  another  person,  a  matter  of  fact,  a  theorem  of  mathematics, 
an  axiom  of  natural  philosophy,  or  a  maxim  of  morality,  whereof  he  may 
clearly  apprehend  the  terms  without  giving  any  assent  to  it :  he  may  then 
be  brought  to  a  full  conviction  of  it  by  setting  proper  proofe  before  him, 
which  conviction  may  remain  after  the  proofs  are  quite  slipped  out  of  his 
memory :  if  he  thinks  no  more  of  it  for  a  considerable  while,  his  persua- 
sion may  dwindle  into  a  vague  opinion,  and  in  further  time  wholly  vanish 
away,  so  that  he  may  now  •view  the  same  terms  with  no  spark  of  assent 
more  than  he  did  at  the  beginning.  At  all  these  times  the  mind  does  no 
more  than  observe  the  ideas  in  her  thoughts,  and  if  she  judges  variously, 
that  diversity  is  not  owing  to  any  act  of  hers,  but  to  the  different  state  of 
her  imagination :  she  plays  the  spectator  only,  discerning  the  prospect  be- 
fore her,  and  whether  she  shall  see  a  full  or  a  fiaint  evidence,  or  none  at  all, 
depends  upon  what  her  organs  of  reflection  shall  exhibit.  This  we  readily 
acknowledge  in  memory,  which  is  one  species  of  judgment ;  for  what  is 
remembering,  but  having  the  idea  of  a  thing  we  know  we  had  seen  before  ? 
everybody  will  allow  that  we  remember  past  events  according  to  the  traces 
of  them  remaining  in  our  memory,  and  when  those  traces  sometimes  happen 
to  be  altered,  we  remember  wrong :  nor  has  remembrance  been  unfrequently 
compared  to  reading  a  written  monorandum,  which  being  obliterated  gives 
us  imperfect  information,  or  none  at  all ;  or  being  erased  or  interlined  in 
our  absence,  leads  us  into  mistakes.  And  one  might  as  aptly  apply  the 
comparison  to  all  other  kinds  of  knowledge,  which  being  nothing  but  the 
perception  of  what  lies  in  our  understanding,  may  be  called  reading  the 
characters  exhibited  by  our  mental  organs,  and  whatever  changes  the  in- 
scription there  must  of  course  produce  a  like  alteration  in  our  perceptions. 

17.  From  hence  arises  a  curious  question.  Whether,  if  it  were  possible 
for  two  men  to  transport  their  minds  suddenly  into  one  another's  seats, 
each  would  not  instantly  lose  his  own  ideas  and  acquire  those  of  the  other. 
I  think  it  cannot  be  doubted  the  exchange  would  be  complete  with  respect 
to  sensation,  for  the  senses  must  convey  all  their  notices  to  the  present 
inhabitant,  not  being  able  to  reach  the  former  occupier  now  removed  to  a 
distance.  It  seems  probable  that  each  would  be  able  to  repeat  whatever 
the  other  had  learned  by  heart,  and  remember  occurrences  happening  to 
him :  and  if  arts  and  sciences  have  their  foundation  in  memory,  he  would 
slide  at  once  into  possession  of  aU  the  other's  accomplishments.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  thought  going  too  far  to  suppose  they  woidd  adopt  each  other's 
sentiments,  opinions,  and  consciousness,  but  it  would  be  hard  to  demonstratd 
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tiiere  would  not  be  a  thorough  exchange  in  these  req>ects  too :  so  that  the 
I^ist  might  laugh  at  all  revealed  rehgion  as  being  a  thing  ridiculous  in 
itself,  and  the  freethkiker  contend  tooth  and  nail  for  the  pope's  infjEillibility: 
the  methodist  might  clearly  discern  at  one  glance  the  absolute  impossibility 
of  miracles,  and  the  rationalist  hear  revelations  conveyed  in  a  whisper, 
with  an  evidence  greater  than  that  of  sense :  the  philosopher  might  see 
there  is  no  enjojrment  but  in  the  hurry  of  company,  or  a  round  of  fashion- 
able diveruons,  and  the  giddy  girl  discern  the  vanity  of  all  sensual  gratifica- 
tions, and  find  herself  never  less  alone  than  when  alone  :  the  saint  might 
tremble  at  the  dread  of  puni^mient,  being  conscious  of  viUanies  he  never 
committed,  and  the  mmxlerer  look  back  with  joy  upon  a  life  oi  innocence, 
and  feel  the  comforts  of  a  oonscienoe  void  of  offence. 

18.  These  and  such  like  speculations  have  put  some  persons  quite  dut  of 
conceit  with  their  understandings,  which  they  say  are  incapable  of  certainty, 
having  no  mark  to  distinguish  between  that  and  full  assurance,  represeoting 
the  same  things  variously  at  different  times,  and  therefore  not  to  be  de- 
pended upon :  for  who  would  credit  a  witness  that  should  contradict  iu  one 
breath  what  he  had  deposed  in  another  ?  And  indeed  if  we  will  consider 
the  matter  impartially,  we  must  needs  lay  aside  all  claim  to  absolute  cer- 
tainty of  external  objects,  of  past  occurrences,  or  the  success  of  our  most 
common  endeavours :  f(Hr  our  knowledge  of  all  these  depends  upon  sense, 
memory,  or  experience,  which  we  have  sometimes  found  fallacious,  and  this 
fixes  such  a  blemish  upon  their  characters,  that  we  can  never  be  certain 
they  are  not  so.  The  utmost  that  we  can  know  of  them  is,  that  in  some 
instances  they  have  constantly  agreed  in  the  same  story ;  but  for  this  we 
must  trust  our  memory :  and  yet  even  this  amounts  no  higher  than  to  a  ne- 
gative evidence  that  we  have  never  been  able  to  detect  tiiem,  though  what 
we  may  do  in  time  to  come  remains  still  unknown.  Even  mathematical 
demonstration  depends  upon  the  faithfulness  of  our  memory,  to  preserve 
the  evidence  thrown  from  the  principles  in  every  step  of  our  progress. 
Therefore  it  is  possible  there  may  be  no  pictures  in  the  room,  though  I  see 
them  before  mine  eyes ;  that  I  never  was  in  my  garden,  though  I  remember 
walking  there  this  morning;  that  sugar  will  not  melt  in  warm  water, 
though  I  have  seen  it  melted  a  thousand  times ;  that  the  angles  of  a  tri- 
angle are  not  equal  to  two  right  angles,  though  I  have  read  it  demonstrated 
•in  Euclid.  For  who  has  seen  through  all  the  compass  of  nature,  so  as  to 
know  without  possibility  of  a  mistake  what  powers  there  are,  yet  undis- 
covered by  any  man,  which  may  alter  the  properties  of  bodies,  and  vary 
thdr  operations  upon  one  another,  make  impressions  upon  our  senses  in  the 
manner  of  external  objects,  work  traces  in  our  memory,  draw  pictures  in 
our  ima^nation,  or  stamp  judgments  upon  our  understanding,  without  any 
of  those  causes  to  which  we  currently  ascribe  them. 

19.  Our  knowledge  never  surpasses  the  degree  of  assurance  we  have  in 
our  minds,  and  constantly  keeps  even  pace  with  it :  for  whatever  other 
folks  may  think  of  us,  we  always  think  ourselves  that  we  know  for  certain 
what  we  are  firmly  persuaded  of.  The  highest  pitch  to  which  assurance 
ever  rises  is,  when  we  can  form  no  conception  how  things  can  possibly  be 
otherwise  than  as  we  apprehend  them :  thus  we  rest  assured  the  firuit  grows 
out  of  the  earth  through  the  tree,  because  we  cannot  conceive  how  it  should 
come  there  any  other  way :  but  do  we  certainly  know  there  are  no  possi- 
bilities of  which  we  cannot  form  any  conception  ?  Nor  does  assurance 
mount  to  a  less  height  when  we  do  not  than  when  we  cannot  conceive  any- 
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thing  to  bring  it  lower :  we  often  persuade  ouraelves  things  most  be  so 
and  so,  because  we  cannot  acoonnt  for  their  phenomena  otherwise,  yeC 
perhaps  another  person  may  suggest  an  account  that  shall  satisfy  us  of  the 
contrary.  A  man  in  his  deep  entertains  as  full  persuasion  of  the  reality 
of  his  dreams,  as  he  does  of  anything  else  at  other  times :  when  he  wakes, 
he  sees  they  are  mere  delusion,  not  by  discovering  any  defect  in  the  per- 
'  suasion  itself,  but  by  other  knowledge  derived  from  former  experience ;  and 
when  this  is  withdrawn  by  the  return  of  sleep,  he  fiedls  into  the  like  delusion 
again.  If  you  convince  a  man  of  an  error  he  was  strongly  possessed  of» 
you  do  it,  not  by  showing  the  insufficiency  of  his  former .  appearances  to 
beget  assent,  but  by  suggesting  new  ones  from  arguments  not  occurring  to 
him  before.  Nobody  will  deny  we  have  aome  assurances  that  are  fallacious, 
others  that  are  true ;  but  we  can  see  no  difierence  in  the  countenance  of 
the  one  or  the  other  while  they  remain  our  persuasion :  when  they  have 
been  driven  out  by  opposite  evidence,  like  servants  whose  faults  you  sddom 
hear  of  till  they  are  turned  away,  then  indeed  we  may  discover  their  delusive- 
ness, but  then  they  are  no  longer  our  judgment ;  every  judgment,  while  it 
is  our  present  judgment,  carries  the  same  fiioe  of  veracity.  For  let  us  re- 
member that  a  judgment  is  a  different  modification  of  the  organs  from  those 
which  represented  the  bare  terms  whereon  it  was  passed  to  our  aj^rehen- 
sion ;  ther^ore  if  I  believed  a  thing  yesterday,  but  am  convinced  of  the 
contrary  to-day,  though  I  may  recdl  at  pleasure  the  ideas  of  the  terms,  I 
shall  not  find  the  same  character  of  judgment  with  them  that  accompanied 
them  then :  so  I  see  my  mistake  by  having  a  difiierent  representation  <ji 
the  matter  now  in  my  mind,  but  whatever  characters  of  a  judgment  we 
read  in  the  understanding,  we  have  no  test  to  try  whether  it  be  genuine  or 
counterfeit.  Therefore  for  aught  I  can  demonstrate  to  the  contrary. 
Bishop  Berkeley  may  be  in  the  right,  and  that  infinite  variety  of  objects 
nature  seems  to  present  us,  may  be  purdy  imaginary,  and  life  one  continued 
scene  of  delusion  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

20.  But  then  have  we  no  certainty  of  the  judgments  we  pass  upon  ideas 
in  our  own  minds,  though  we  should  have  none  of  external  objects  ?  What 
though  our  senses,  our  memory,  our  experience,  may  deceive  us,  yet  surely 
we  may  know  what  their  representations  are,  and  judge  of  their  similitude 
or  diversity,  without  any  possibility  of  mistake ;  for  the  ideas  present  before 
us  we  see  directly  and  intuitively,  not  through  any  medium  which  might 
fdsify  their  appearance,  nor  by  footsteps  of  £em  1^  behind,  whidi  might 
alter  in  shape.  If  I  hold  no  real  pen  in  my  hand,  nor  see  any  real  table 
before  me,  have  I  not  an  absolute  knowledge  of  the  appearance  of  both 
being  in  my  imagination  ?  and  may  not  I  pass  an  unerring  judgment  upon 
those  i4)pearances  ?  Cannot  I  discern  certainly  that  my  idea  of  the  pen 
difi^rs  from  that  of  the  table  in  colour,  shape,  position,  contexture  of  parts, 
flexibility,  and  other  particulars  ?  If  I  never  learned  my  mother  tongue  but 
had  it  ins^HTod  into  me  just  now  by  the  organs  of  my  reflection  being  made 
to  frdl  suddenly  into  their  present  modifiositions,  do  not  I  understand  the 
meaning  of  words  now  in  my  thought,  and  see  clearly  what  sense  is  asso- 
ciated respectively  to  each  oi  them  ?  Though  there  should  be  neither  lines 
nor  angles  in  nature,  have  we  not  distinct  notions  of  either,  and  may  we 
not  pronounce  safely,  that  a  line  drawn  between  two  others  from  their  point 
of  contact,  forms  two  angles,  both  together  equal  to  tiie  angle  formed  by  the 
two  outermost  lines  ?  Ttna  while  the  judgment  keeps  witUn  the  compass  of 
ideas  immediately  exhibited,  it  seems  possessed  of  absolute  certainty  :  but 
when  confined  to  these  narrow  limits,  it  can  be  of  little  use  to  us,  more  than 
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bare  ainueeakebt,  nor  answer  any  of  our  purpoees  in  life.  How  onerring 
jttdgmecits  soerer  we  may  pass  upon  our  ideas  of  the  pen  and  the  ink-glass, 
yet  if  those  ideas  happen  not  to  correspond  with  the  things  themselves,  we 
may  puddle  about  for  ev&c  without  getting  up  a  drop  of  ink  to  write  with. 
And  if  ezperienee  has  deceived  us  in  the  properties  of  wood  and  fire,  though 
we  reason  ever  so  justly  upon  the  ideas  we  have  of  them,  we  shall  never  be 
able  to  wanil  oulrselves  by  throwing  a  load  oi  biUets  upon  the  hearth. 

21 .  But  ow  present  inquiry  regards  only  the  oertamty*  not  the  useful- 
ness, of  ow'  knowledge  :  kt  us,  ^erefore,  examine  whether  we  have  that 
i^isolute  Certainty  we  are  in  quest  of,  even  in  our  judgments  upon  ideas 
actually  in  our  thoughts^  In  ^e  first  place,  let  us  call  to  mind  that  the 
jodg^oent,  even  in  this  case  as  well  as  in  all  others,  is  something  distinct 
from  the  terms  whereon  it  is  passed ;  therefore  there  is  one  step  at  least  be- 
tweeil  our  ai^fdiension  of  the  terms  and  the  judgment  resulting  from  them, 
and  who  can  ever  tell  what  causes  may  possibly  intervene  to  give  that  step 
ft  wrong  direction,  or  create  a  judgment  which  we  suppose  to  be  the 
genuine  ofisinring  of  the  terms  ?  In  tibe  next  place,  if  we  hiad  absolute  cer- 
tainty in  our  id^>  we  must  be  so  well  acquainted  with  it  as  to  know  per- 
fectly what  it  is,  and  should  have  a  standard  in  our  minds  whereby  to  try 
ftll  other  judgments,  nor  ever  after  repose  an  entire  confidence  in  any  where 
tbe  proper  characteristic  were  wanting.  In  the  third  place,  our  knowledge 
here  foo  rises  no  higher  than  to  the  fullest  assurance  built  upon  this  foun- 
datkm,  that  we  cannot  conceive  any  possibility  how  we  should  mistake  con- 
cerning ideas  aetuidly  before  us }  but  we  have  shown  before  that  inability 
of  conception  is  not  an  unexceptionable  evidence.  But  lastly,  the  judgments 
we  miike  upon  our  ideas  sometimes  contradict  and  overthrow  one  another, 
not  can  we  always  satisfy  ourselves  whether  we  reaUy  have  those  ideas  in 
cmt  minds  upon  which  we  reason  very  currently.  After  the  discredit  I  have 
thought  upon  our  aenses,  I  must  not  say  that  we  have  seen  two  billiard 
balls  lying  close  to  one  another,  and  upon  pushing  one  of  them  with  a  stick 
they  have  both  moved  along ;  but  be  it  a  mere  delusion,  nobody  will  deny 
we  haive  had  an  idea  of  seeing  such  an  event  in  our  time.  Let  us  consider 
what  jadgments  oecur  upon  this  little  phenomenon,  that  the  hindmost  ball 
moves  the  foremost,  that  it  cuinot  give  motion  before  it  has  any,  that  it 
eannot  have  motion  before  the  other  ball  has  moved  away  to  make  room  for 
it.  These  are  judgments  made  upon  ideas  actually  in  our  understanding, 
yet  we  see  how  iaconsiatent  they  are  wKh  each  other :  therefore  there  must 
be  some  ftdse  brother  among  them,  though  we  know  not  how  to  discover 
him,  for  they  aU  appear  wi&  an  equal  air  of  certainty.  Let  us  now  exa- 
mine the  terms  of  our  mental  propositions,  and  satisfy  ourselves  whether 
we  have  an  idea  of  mathematieal  points  and  mathematical  lines,  before  we 
preaome  to  determine  anything  for  certain  concerning  them :  for  if  we  can 
form  BO  eoiv^tton  of  a  line  without  thickness,  nor  a  point  without  any  di- 
metmdfDB,  what  certainty  can  we  hove  of  things  whereof  we  can  form  no 
eonceptlOB  ?  An  angle  does  not  lie  where  we  commonly  measure  it  by  ap- 
I^yihg  ft  graduated  circle,  but  at  the  very  point  of  contact  between  the  two 
lines,  and  therefore  is  itself  a  pcrint,  and  all  points  being  destitute  of  dimen- 
sions we  cannot  conceive  one  greater  or  less  than  another  :  yet  when  we 
affirm  a  difference  in  size  between  two  angles,  the  terms  of  our  proposition 
are  a  larger  and  a  smaller  point,  which  we  confidently  pass  our  judgment 
upon  without  having  an  idea  of  them  in  our  imagination.  Thus  upon  the 
whole  I  believe  we  had  best  not  pretend  to  be  wiser  than  Socrates   and 
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quit  claim  to  all  certain  knowledge  except  of  one  thing,  which  is,  that  we 
know  nothing.  But  then  again  when  we  r^ect  tlutt  these  arguments 
against  our  having  an  absolute  knowledge  of  anything  must  necessarily 
destroy  themselves,  we  can  lay  no  more  stress  upon  them  than  they  have 
taught  us  to  lay  upon  those  they  overthrow :  for  if  our  judgments  upon 
ideas  present  in  our  imagination  may  deceive  us,  the  proofs  of  this  very 
liableness  to  deceive,  being  drawn  from  ideas  in  our  imagination,  may  de- 
ceive us  too ;  so  there  still  remains  a  possibility  that  we  may  certainly  know 
some  things,  notwithstanding  all  the  evidence  that  can  be  produced  to  the 
contrary.  Thus  we  find  that  single  certain  truth  left  us  a  little  before,  to 
wit,  that  we  know  nothing,  now  wrested  out  of  our  hands,  and  ourselves 
driven  into  arrant  pyrrhonism,  as  being  wholly  uncertain  whether  we  know 
anything  or  not. 

22.  We  now  find  ourselves  reduced  to  a  state  of  utter  darkness  and  con- 
fusion, the  most  uncomfortable  and  mortifying  imaginable;  therefore  it 
is  no  wonder  if  we  are  willing  to  try  all  means  for  extricating  ourselves  out 
of  it :  and  for  that  purpose  let  us  review  the  thesis  proposed  at  first  enter- 
ing upon  this  question,  which  was.  That  our  understandings  are  incapable 
of  absolute  certainty,  and  therefore  not  to  be  depended  upon.  I  fear  we 
must  admit  the  assumption,  but  I  think  we  may  deny  the  consequence :  for 
though  our  knowledge  never  rise  to  certainty,  it  does  not  therefore  follow 
that  we  may  never  depend  upon  such  knowledge  as  we  have.  Nor  indeed 
could  we  avoid  it  if  we  had  a  mind ;  the  active  powers  of  man  cannot  stand 
idle ;  we  must  be  doing  something  or  other  every  moment  of  our  waking 
hours,  at  least,  upon  every  action  proposed  we  must  resolve  either  to  do  or 
forbear  it :  but  all  the  determinations  of  the  Will  contain  a  judgment  that  the 
action  or  forbearance  wiU  prove  beneficial  or  satisfactory,  and  this  upon  less 
information  in  cases  requiring  haste  than  we  might  have  had  if  there  had 
been  time  to  consider  :  which  kind  of  judgments  prevail  upon  us  all,  with- 
out exception,  the  thoughtful  and  the  giddy,  the  wise  and  the  foolish. 
Therefore  I  can  by  no  means  agree  with  those  of  the  ancients  who  laid  down 
that  the  perfect  wise  men  would  never  assent  without  absolute  certainty ; 
for  I  suppose  they  would  not  have  him  a  lumpish  indolent  creature :  one 
should  rather  expect  to  find  him  more  active  and  busy  than  other  people ; 
but  without  assent  there  can  be  no  action ;  and  a  certain  knowledge  in  the 
expedience  of  measures  is  not  always  to  be  had  where  nevertheless  it  is 
necessary  to  pursue  some  measures  or  other.  If  the  wise  man  upon  a  journey 
inquires  the  road  of  a  stranger,  will  he  nev^  assent  to  what  is  told  him 
until  he  can  assuredly  know  the  character  of  the  informant  ?  or  must  he 
not  believe  he  shall  get  home  in  good  time  while  there  r^nains  a  possibility 
that  an  earthquake,  an  inundation  or  an  insurrection,  may  have  barred  up 
all  the  passages  ?  Besides,  there  are  some  cases  wherein  the  fulness  of  assent 
conduces  much  to  the  success  of  an  enterprise :  we  may  remember  what 
Virgil  said.  They  can,  because  they  think  they  can :  a  soldier  fights  the  bet- 
ter for  believing  he  shall  conquer,  and  any  man  might  walk  on  top  of  a  wall 
as  safely  as  along  a  board  in  his  chamber  floor,  if  he  could  persuade  him- 
self he  was  in  no  danger  of  falling.  Ther^ore  in  these  cases  the  wise 
man,  who  disposes  all  things,  even  the  ideas  in  his  own  imagination,  for 
the  best,  would  exert  himself,  or  at  least  recommend  to  others  as  the  wisest 
thing  they  could  do,  to  banidi  all  thoughts  that  might  abate  the  fulness  of 
their  persuasion,  though  he  might  see  at  the  same  time  there  were  very 
good  grounds  for  them. 
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23.  If  we  examine  into  the  nature  of  the  mind,  we  shall  find  that  all  evidence 
begets  a  proportionable  assent  where  there  is  no  contrary  evidence  to  oppose 
it :  we  may  observe  children  extremely  credulous,  and  trusting  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  their  senses :  if  they  grow  more  diffident  afterwards,  it  is  be- 
cause experience  inf<»ins  them  of  the  falladousnes  of  men  and  deceitfulness 
of  the  senses.  And  when  we  come  to  riper  years,  we  proceed  upon  the  same 
rule,  yielding  to  any  evidence  where  we  see  no  reason  drawn  from  our  for- 
mer experience  to  the  contrary ;  nor  do  I  imagine  the  wisest  among  us  would 
do  otherwise.  It  is  a  stated  maxim,  both  in  law  and  common  practice,  that 
we  should  esteem  every  man  honest  and  sincere  until  something  appears  to 
impeach  his  diaracter,  and  our  judgments  are  entitled  to  the  same  candid 
presumption  :  if  the  first  person  we  meet  in  the  street  tells  us  of  something 
happening  in  the  next,  we  believe  him  without  reserve,  unless  the  thing  ap- 
pear  unlikely,  or  contradict  some  other  information,  or  that  we  discern  an 
archness  in  his  lodL  that  raises  a  suspicion  he  meant  to  banter  us. 

24.  It  seems  almost  a  self-evident  proposition  that  there  must  be  assur- 
ance where  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  dubitation  in  the  nature  of  it  implies  an 
assent  to  something,  if  not  to  the  thing  doubted  of,  at  least  to  the  reasons 
occurring  for  and  against  it :  for  if  you  see  none  on  one  side,  what  can  you 
doubt  about  ?  Hence  we  find  ourselves  sometimes  wavering  in  our  doubts ; 
for  as  ideas  fluctuate  in  our  imagination,  if  the  evidence  on  one  side  drops 
out  of  our  thought  or  loses  its  brig^htness  for  a  moment,  we  find  a  temporary 
persuasion  of  the  other,  and  vice  versa ;  which  shows  that  even  uncertain 
evidence  (for  both  cannot  be  true)  naturaUy  gains  credit  upon  the  mind 
when  appearing  vrithout  a  competitor.  Doubts  indeed  may  sometimes  seem 
to  arise  from  the  weakness  of  evidence  without  needing  an  antagonist  to 
overthrow  it :  as  upon  seeing  a  person  at  some  distance  in  the  dusk  of 
evening,  you  doubt  whether  it  be  your  friend  or  somebody  else,  merely  from 
the  imperfection  of  the  i4)pearance,  without  having  any  particular  reason  to 
think  it  cannot  be  him.  But  let  us  examine  whether  there  be  not  an  oppo- 
sition of  evidence  even  in  cases  of  this  kind :  if  you  were  upon  a  desert 
island,  inhabited  only  by  you  two,  and  could  just  distinguish  something 
walking  upright,  I  suppose  you  would  make  no  doubt  what  it  was: 
therefore  this  imperfect  appearance  is  sufficient  alone  to  work  assurance 
when  it  has  nothing  to  stand  in  competition  with  it.  Perhaps  you  will  say 
that  your  reflection  of  there  being  no  other  inhabitant  corroborates  the  tes- 
timony of  your  sight,  and  both  together  do  the  business  by  their  united 
strength :  but  should  you  always  stay  for  that  reflection  before  you  gave 
your  assent  ?  nay,  do  not  you  g^ve  it  sometimes  when  you  have  no  such  re- 
flection to  make  ?  For  let  us  now  change  the  scene  to  tfie  crowded  streets 
of  London :  when  you  see  something  in  Cheapside  that  looks  like  a  parti- 
cular person,  you  take  it  to  be  him  at  first  glance,  por  do  you  beg^n  to  doubt 
until  a  second  thought  suggests  that  hundreds  of  people  pass  along  there, 
many  of  whom  may  resemble  as  much  as  you  can  see  of  him  by  such  an  im- 
perfect light.  Sometimes  indeed  this  suggestion  occurs  with  the  first 
thought,  and  then  the  doubt  will  be  as  early  as  the  appearance  :  but  this 
takes  nothing  from  what  I  have  been  saying,  for  it  is  no  proof  that  an  ap- 
pearance is  not  sufficient  alone  to  work  assurance,  because  it  fails  of  work- 
ing it  when  not  alone,  but  confronted  with  something  else.  Nor  is  the 
case  diflferent  in  our  most  careful  deliberations  from  what  we  have  found  it 
in  sudden  and  temporary  assents :  for  what  avails  consideration  unless  to 
discover  the  evidences  on  each  side  the  question,  and  weigh  the  merits  be- 
tween Ihcm  ?     Let  a  man  consider  ever  so  long,  he  will  never  reject  the 
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first  judgment  of  sense,  until  be  finds  it  inconsistent  with  some  other  ap- 
pearance, or  with  his  former  observations,  or  with  some  judgment  of  hia 
understanding :  even  when  we  suspend  our  assent  only  to  thmk  further  of 
the  matter,  Uiough  we  maj  not  luive  any  paiticular  reason  oooorring  to 
create  a  doubt,  we  have  ihat  general  reason  of  having  ezperiepoed  the 
danger  of  hasty  determination ;  so  that  we  trust  our  undefstanding  or  our 
experience  in  the  very  act  of  distrusting  our  senses. 

25.  Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  probability  that  has  been  ipoken 
above  concerning  doubt,  for  we  reckon  a  thing  probable  when  we  diaoem 
reasons  why  it  ^ould  be,  and  others  why  it  should  not  be :  but  if  we  lose 
our  assent  to  the  reasons  on  one  side,  tJie  other  will  no  longer  remain  a 
probability,  but  will  gain  our  fullest  assurance.  And  even  when  we  seem  tQ 
deem  it  probable  only  for  want  of  better  evidence,  still  it  is  because  we 
have  had  experience  of  things  being  otherwise  under  the  like  i^peanmoes. 
Perhi^s  there  is  no  other  difference  between  doubt  and  probtU^ility  than 
that  in  the  former  our  ideas  fluctuate,  whereas  in  ^e  latt^  they  continue 
steady  :  therefore  we  cannot  estimate  the  quantity  of  our  doubts,  at  least 
only  in  the  gross,  as  when  we  talk  of  doubting  much,  or  doubting  a  little 
of  a  thing,  but  how  much  or  how  little  we  can  never  ascertain  exactly ; 
but  we  can  often  calculate  probabilities,  as  in  chances  upon  cards  and  dice, 
with  a  mathematical  nicety.  And  though  we  cannot  do  this  with  equal 
precision  in  matters  of  morality,  yet  many  times  we  can  discern  deariy  on 
which  side  the  probability  lies :  when  we  have  once  gotten  this  discern- 
ment, after  having  satisfied  ourselves  that  we  had  examined  all  the  lights 
in  our  power  relative  to  the  matter  in  hand,  we  generaUy  dismiss  those 
hanging  on  the  weaker  side  out  of  our  thoughts,  as  being  of  no  further 
aervice,  but  tending  rather  to  disturb  us  in  the  vigorous  pursuit  of  our 
measures,  and  thereby  turn  the  probability  into  an  unreserved  assurance ; 
until  some  new  light  occurring,  or  some  change  of  <nrcumstances  happening, 
shall  make  us  judge  it  expedient  to  resume  the  consultation  afresh.  Nor 
can  you  ever  unsettle  a  man  in  a  determination  he  has  fixed  upon,  without 
at  least  suggesting  some  suspicion  that  he  may  have  determined  wrong,  to 
which  suspicion  he  must  assent,  or  he  will  never  hearken  to  your  remon- 
strance. Thus  we  find  the  mind  never  totally  without  an  assent  to  some 
judgment,  either  of  her  senses  or  understandii^,  as  well  in  times  of  doubt 
and  probability,  as  in  those  of  firm  persuasion,  as  well  in  contrariety  as 
uniformity  of  evidence,  as  well  at  the  beginning  and  throughout  the  course 
of  an  inquiry  as  upon  the  final  determination. 

26.  How  idle  ^en  is  it  to  talk  of  the  wise  man's  forbearing  to  do  what 
all  men  must  do  continually  ?  For  though  wisdom  may  perfect  our  nature 
it  cannot  change  it,  nor  transform  us  into  other  creatures :  therefore  the 
wise  man,  as  a  man,  must  always  assent  to  something,  and  if  so,  must 
assent  sometimes  to  uncertainties,  unless  you  will  suppose  him  to  have  a 
full  view  of  all  the  lights  tiiat  can  foil  upon  every  subject  the  instant  it 
starts  up  in  his  thoughts.  Does  he  never  alter  his  judgment  upon  better 
information  ?  Does  he  never  profit  by  consideration,  so  as  to  disoem 
things  otherwise  than  he  apprehended  them?  Do  no  arguments  ever 
raise  a  scruple  in  him  upon  matters  he  had  no  doubt  of  before  ?  If  any 
of  these  tfases  happen,  then  he  once  assented  to  an  uncertainty,  or  ^iviii^ 
is  as  bad,  he  a^rwards  doubts  or  dissents  from  a  certainty.  I  suppose 
he  may  be  allowed  to  dream  sometimes  in  his  sleep,  and  to  take  his 
dreams  for  realities,  as  much  as  the  rest  of  us  half-witted  mortals :  there- 
fore that  noted  liar  Fancy  gains  undoubted  credit  with  him  when  the 
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judgments  of  his  understaiidiiig  are  shot  cwt  of  his  sight.  Thm  we  see 
the  giving  or  withholding  assent  does  not  depend  vpoo  the  mind  itsdf,  hot 
npon  the  ideas  she  has  to  read  in  the  organisation :  she  cannot  lose  her 
perceptive  teolty,  ^KMigh  she  may  lose  the  nse  of  it  for  want  of  ol^eets  to 
exercise  it  npon ;  nor  does  her  eye  grow  dim  and  strong  altemi^j  by 
night  and  by  day :  it  may  be  obscured,  nc^  impaired,  by  dailEness,  nor  do 
the  vapoors  of  deep  make  any  change  in  the  sight,  but  only  in  the  pfos- 
pect,  and  it  is  in  the  nature  oiP  the  mmd  to  assent  to  whatever  appearances 
that  exhibit  when  all  other  evidence  that  might  correct  them  is  removed 
out  <^  her  readi.  Hierefore  the  diifermoe  between  a  sleeping  and  a 
waking  man  does  not  lie  in  die  mind,  unless  understood  in  thit  vulgar 
sense  of  tiie  term  oompreheoding  a  eorporsal  organization,  tiiat  which  pre- 
sents ideas  being  diAsrently  disposed,  not  that  which  perceives  them. 
And  the  same  causes  make  tiie  dUferenoe  between  one  man  and  another ; 
the  wise  man  having  many  judgments  in  his  undrritaiidiiig  whidi  the 
ftx^sh  wants,  and  bemg  exempt  from  many  appearsnoes  which  mislead  the 
other:  nor  does  this  derogate  at  all  firom  his  merit,  provided  he  have 
brought  his  understanding  into  a  better  state  by  his  own  good  management 
and  industry. 

27.  What  then  are  we  to  understand  when  we  hear  it  asserted  that  the 
wise  man  never  assents  to  things  uncertain  ?  Is  it  that  he  will  not  assent 
without  absolute  certainty  ?  This  we  have  proved  to  be  fiibe  in  fact.  Is 
it  that  he  will  net  assent  where  he  (hscoms  tiieir  uncertainty  ?  This  is 
saying  nothing,  for  no  man  assents  to  a  tiimg  at  the  same  time  while  it 
appears  doubtful  to  ^m.  The  expression  then  can  mean  nothing  more 
than  that  he  will  not  assent  rashly,  like  the  common  her«l  of  mankind, 
before  he  has  exammed  the  matter  ae  folly  as  opportunity  will  perrait,  or 
the  lights  a§  his  miderstanding  enable  Inm.  If  hs  has  fiiivaessd  the  point 
le  his  satisfoctioa  formerly,  ht  will  still  rest  satis6ed  in  the  oonsdousness 
of  having  done  so,  unless  some  liresh  information  or  suggestion  not  thought 
of  before  should  require  a  re^ieaiing.  By  following  tius  praotioe  often,  he 
will  become  acquainted  widi  the  degrees  oi  evidence,  so  as  to  measure  them 
almost  vpotk  inspection,  and  judge  of  the  weight  ev  irivelonsness  of  objec- 
tions, and  wifl  lay  up  a  sto^  of  principles  in  his  undsrstanding  yMck  he 
may  trust  to,  so  as  to  be  able  to  make  his  decisiwu  quidur  and  surer, 
though  less  hastily,  than  other  people* 

98,  Look  into  TVdly's  Academies,  and  other  seepticai  treatises,  and  you 
find  arguments  to  invalidate  the  judgment  of  the  senses  and  understanding, 
drawn  foom  examples  wherein  they  have  deceived  us :  but  how  shall  we 
know  tile  truth  of*diose  instances,  unless  we  give  credit  to  our  ei^enence 
informing  us  of  titem  ?  or  vAult  conclusion  ean  we  draw  from  the  foets,  if 
we  may  not  depend  upon  any  judgment  of  our  uwtfrDtmnling  ?  If  titose 
who  produce  Uie  arguments,  and  cite  the  examines,  do  net  assent  to  the 
fofce  of  the  one,  or  truth  of  the  o^er,  they  tr^  with  us,  and  deserve  no 
regard ;  if  tiiey  do  assent,  ^My  practise  the  very  thing  they  hibour  to  prove 
unreaeonable.  What  their  real  sentiments  may  be  I  shall  not  pretend 
to  guess,  for  tiiey  are  an  ui^irthoraable  sort  of  people,  but  I  think  it 
imposnble  tiMit  one  of  these  two  shoved  not  be  the  case  with  then:  either 
they  assent  without  reserve  to  the  judgments  they  dispute  against,  only  le 
show  their  skill  in  disputation,  or  iSf  they  really  d6ubt,  they  assent  with  as 
hide  reserve  to  tiie  grounds  they  have  for  th«r  doubtii^.  Therefore  we 
need  not  make  a  sen^e  of  assenting,  alter  having  fbund  that  the  wiae  man 
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assents  who  knows  best  what  is  proper,  and  the  sceptic  assents  in  spite  of 
all  the  pains  he  can  take,  or  contrivances  he  can  devise  to  avoid  it. 

29.  Thus  this  disquisition  upon  the  fiaUibility  of  oar  judgment,  which  at 
the  beginning  perhaps  might  seem  an  attempt  to  unsettle  the.  minds  of 
men,  will,  I  hope,  upon  taking  the  whole  together,  appear  to  have  a  direct 
contrary  tendency,  and  in  that  prospect  I  entered  upon  it ;  for  I  look  upon 
this  as  one  of  those  sources  of  disputation  which  must  not  be  dabbled 
with :  we  must  drink  deep,  or  had  better  not  taste  at  all,  for  we  shall  find 
at  bottom  what  may  remedy  any  disorder  brought  upon  us  by  the  surface. 
Men  commonly  please  themselves  with  a  notion  of  absolute  certainty,  and 
may  enjoy  that  i^easure  so  long  as  they  remain  unmolested  in  the  notion : 
but  when  a  subtie  enemy  appr^u^es,  Uiey  will  find  it  an  untenable  post,  and 
must  inevitably  be  ruined  unless  they  have  another  fortress  to  retire  to  be- 
hind. Therefore  I  conceive  nothing  conduces  more  to  insure  a  tranquillity 
of  mind  against  all  attacks  than  establishing  these  two  maxims,  that  know- 
ledge, that  is,  absolute  certainty,  was  not  made  for  man,  but  that  man  is  so 
constituted  as  to  do  very  well  without  it.  The  former  may  mortify  or  dis- 
turb us  a  little  at  first,  but  the  other  will  set  all  to  rights  again,  and  put 
us  upon  a  firmer  footing  than  we  stood  on  before :  for  while  placing  our 
dependence  solely  upon  certainty,  we  could  never  be  secure  that  our  own 
imagination  in  some  melancholy  mood,  or  the  arts  of  an  adversary,  might 
not  start  objections  to  wrest  our  idea  of  certainty  from  us,  and  then  we 
should  be  left  in  a  state  of  doubt  and  despondency,  as  having  nothing  to 
trust  to :  but  being  possessed  of  these  maxims,  we  may  allow  the  objec- 
tions their  full  weight,  without  abating  of  our  confidence  in  the  measures 
we  proceed  upon. 

30.  Hence  arises  that  so  much-used  distinction  between  absolute  and 
moral  certainty :  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  latter  to  exclude  all  possibi- 
lity a{  mistake,  and  therefore  it  is  not  destroyed  by  the  suggestion  of  such 
a  possibility ;  but  it  is  in  the  nature  of  man  to  repose  an  entire  acquies- 
cence in  it  to  the  exclusion  of  all  doubt.  And  for  the  attainableness  of 
such  certainty  I  appeal  to  every  man's  experience,  excepting  those  who  set 
all  their  wits  at  work  to  undervalue  it ;  nor  should  I  except  them,  could 
they  be  depended  upon,  to  give  an  honest  answer :  but  I  refer  it  to  all 
others,  whether  they  bdieve  them  entertaining  the  least  doubt  of  the  force 
of  those  arguments  they  bring  to  persuade  us  out  of  our  senses.  I  shall 
not  undertake  to  give  an  exact  definition  of  moral  certainty,  which  may 
comprise  everything  belonging  to  the  term,  but  I  think  a  man  may  be  said 
to  possess  it  when  he  is  conscious  of  having  had  all  opportunities  of  ex- 
amining a  thing,  has  considered  it  thoroughly  and  impartially,  and  upon 
the  issue  finds  a  dear  judgment  remaining  in  his  understanding  of  its  being 
true,  with  no  probability  of  the  contrary.  This  I  believe  all  men  confide 
in»  and  I  do  not  see  what  the  wisest  of  us  can  have  better  to  rest  his 
assurance  upon.  It  is  true,  every  man  is  liable  to  mistakes,  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  care  to  escape  them ;  but  if  the  error  be  invincible,  you  will  not 
blame  him  for  assenting  to  it  as  a  truth,  because  nobody  could  have  avoided 
doing  so  under  the  like  circumstances ;  and  if  it  were  owing  to  prejudice 
or  hastiness,  still  the  fiault  does  not  lie  in  his  adhering  to  what  appears  to 
him  as  a  certainty,  but  in  his  negligence  or  partiality,  while  he  had  the 
matter  under  examination. 

31.  Constant  and  uniform  experience  produces  the  like  certainty,  and 
this  gives  us  confidence  in  the  evidence  of  sense,  of  memory,  and  in  the 
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judgments  of  ocur  nnderatandiiig,  upon  having  found  them  testify  the  wme 
thing  upon  repeated  trials.  Nor  will  any  man  distmst  his  senses,  unless 
in  those  instances  wherein  he  has  experienced  their  giving  fsQacious  ap- 
pearances, as  in  a  stick  seen  crooked  in  water,  or  a  square  tower  seen  round 
at  a  distance.  Neither  will  he  distrust  his  memory  or  his  understanding, 
when  dear  and  positive,  without  some  very  strong  reasons  suggested  to  the 
contrary,  which  his  understanding  must  approve  of,  and  his  senses  or  his 
memory  bear  witness  to  the  hctB  whereon  they  are  grounded.  Therefore 
we  may,  without  imputation  of  foUy,  rest  assured  that  the  tables,  chairs, 
and  other  objects,  really  exist  in  sudi  figures  and  places  as  we  see  them, 
that  stone  is  hard,  and  wood  combustible,  that  occurrences  have  really 
happened  to  us  as  we  remember,  that  two  and  two  make  four,  that  a  part 
cannot  contain  the  whole,  that  the  jnindples  of  arts  and  sciences  are  true, 
the  condusuMis  appearing  necessarily  to  flow  from  them  just,  and  our 
established  rules  of  conduct  and  argumentation  right,  until  we  shall  find 
suffident  cause  to  doubt  of  them. 

32.  For  everything,  that  may  seem  to  contradict  an  opinion,  is  not  a 
sufficient  cause  for  doubting :  the  mind,  tiiough  compared  to  an  exceeding 
fine  balance,  in  that  it  will  turn  with  tiie  slightest  hak  when  nothing  Ues 
in  counterpoise,  yet  does  not  resemble  it  in  all  respects ;  for  where  the 
weights  are  greatly  diqnroportionate,  the  heavy  scale  wiU  press  down  with 
as  strong  a  force  of  assurance  as  if  the  opposite  scale  had  been  absolutdy 
empty.  Were  a  man,  whom  you  know  little  of,  to  relate  a  fact  not  im- 
probable in  itself,  you  would  believe  him ;  therefore  he  has  some  weight 
with  you :  but  if  twenty  persons  of  undoubted  veradty  should  assert  the 
ooDtrary,  you  would  not  give  a  jot  the  less  credit  to  them  than  if  the  first 
man  had  said  nothing.  So  upon  hearing  a  thing  reported  that  we  judge 
utterly  improbable,  we  give  no  heed  the  first  time,  nor  the  second,  but  if 
repeated  in  many  companies,  we  begin  to  doubt  whether  it  may  not  be 
tme :  then  each  report  must  have  some  weight  singly,  for  a  multitude  of 
nothings  can  make  nothing,  yet  these  small  weights  have  no  effect  at  all 
until  they  consolidate,  and  by  their  number  grow  into  a  great  one. 

33.  Tlie  vulgar  are  conunonly  very  positive,  thinking  themselves  pos- 
sessed of  absolute  certainty  in  almost  everything  they  know :  this  happens 
from  their  weighing  thdr  evidences  singly,  which  will  naturally  produce 
that  efiect ;  for  we  can  judge  of  weights  only  by  their  opposition,  because 
any  one  thrown  in  alone  dnves  down  the  scale  fordbly.  But  the  contem- 
plative use  themsdves  to  compare  the  judgments,  as  well  of  their  senses,  as 
of  their  understanding,  which  they  frequently  find  contradictory ;  therefore 
they  abound  in  doubts  that  never  enter  the  head  of  a  conmion  man,  which 
has  occasioned  doubting  to  be  redconed  the  avenue  to  philosophy :  but  if 
it  be  the  avenue,  it  is  no  more,  nor  can  one  arrive  at  the  thing  itself  until 
one  has  passed  it,  and  he  that  sticks  in  the  passage  had  better  not  have 
attempted  it.  Ilbe  use  of  doubting  is  to  prevent  hasty  decisions,  and  lead 
to  something  more  sure  and  certain  than  we  could  have  attained  without 
it :  for  the  first  notices  of  our  understanding  direct  to  many  things  for  our 
benefit,  therefore  we  sufier  damage  by  parting  with  them,  unless  we  sup- 
ply their  places  by  something  else  more  efiectual  for  the  purpose. 

There  is  a  moderation  in  all  things:  a  man  may  as  wdl  doubt  too  much 
as  too  little :  nor  let  us  run  away  with  a  notion  that  a  propensity  to 
doubting  shows  a  sagadty  of  parts,  for  it  may  as  well  proceed  from  the 
contrary  quality.  We  have  shown  already  that  in  every  doubt  there  is  an 
assent  to  the  validity  of  opposite  evidences,  for  if  the  evidence  on  either 
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side  appear  invalid,  the  doubt  vaniahea ;  and  we  have  obeenred  that  our 
assent  is  according  to  the  character  we  read  of  the  judgment  engraven 
upon  the  onderstanding :  bnt  the  nadentanding  ia  moat  perfieet  when  it 
rqpreaeBts  the  diaraeters  of  judgments  in  the  troest  cobors,  neither  stronger 
nor  weaker  than  they  deaorve.  If  it  be  fnlty.  It  may  show  the  thing 
doubted  of  in  too  ftuat  and  the  cause  of  doubting  in  too  glaring  a  light, 
in  whidi  case  the  doubt  will  be  owing  to  the  dnlness  not  the  quidmess  of 
the  organs.  Perhaps  a  man  of  more  sagacity  may  have  discerned  the  oh* 
jection  as  soon  as  the  doubter,  but  diecemed  at  lint  same  time  that  there 
was  nothing  in  it.  He  whose  views  are  confined  to  one  narrow  point  of 
evidence,  will  think  himself  certain  because  he  sees  nothing  to  (^>pose  it ; 
if  he  can  widen  them  a  little,  he  may  discofver  something  to  stagger  his 
confidence ;  but  if  ha  can  open  them  still  farther,  he  may  discern  what  will 
bring  him  again  to  a  fixed  determination :  uid  in  the  clearness  and  exten* 
siveness  of  our  views  si^^ty  chiefly  consists,  which  gives  stronger  marks 
of  itself  in  a  qnidmess  of  resolving  doubts  than  a  readiness  of  startii^ 
them.  We  can  measure  evidences  no  otherwise  than  by  the  wei|^t  we  fed 
them  have  iqpon  us;  while  the  weights  bear  a  near  proportioB  to  one  ano- 
ther,  the  doubtful  beam  still  nods  from  side  to  side ;  biit  the  eiccdlency  of 
a  balance  lies,  not  in  having  large  scales  that  will  hold  anumb^of  weighta, 
but  in  turning  upon  the  smallest  difiereaee.  Therefore  there  is  a  common 
sense  or  discretion  infinitely  preferable  to  brightness  of  parts,  whidi  indeed 
has  no  other  value  than  to  famish  weights  fc^  it  to  examine.  Whoever  is 
possessed  of  this  faaKty  will  steer  eqwilly  dear  of  dmbt  and  poaitivenesa ; 
thoogh  his  scale  may  be  small  it  will  weigh  thuDkgs  exactly,  he  will  distin- 
guish the  glare  of  tined  from  the  ponderancy  of  gold,  he  will  reject  what- 
ever makes  nothing  to  the  puxpoae,  and  take  into  canaideratioa  everything 
pertinent  that  he  luia  room  for,  and  will  be  steady  in  his  opiniona  but  not 
tenacious.  Whereaa  your  men  of  large  cspadtiea,  if  wanting  in  this 
quality,  get  rid  of  vulgar  errors  only  in  exchange  lor  othors  peculiar  to 
thesksdves ;  they  are  quidc  at  leeing  things,  but  not  at  comparing  them  ; 
they  argue  strongly,  but  cannot  determine  justly,  and  amidst  aH  their  ca»> 
tion  and  reserve  you  may  find  them  obstiBate  in  soma  absmrdky  that  every- 
body dse  dearly  discerns  to  be  sadi  with  half  an  9ye. 

34.  Whoi  we  reflect  on  our  utter  incapadty  of  «^ttT>*f>ing  to  dMolnle 
certainty,  this  is  enough,  thou|^  not  ta  miake  us  doubt  of  the  dear  jodg- 
ments  o^  our  understanding,  yet  to  make  ua  adnowkdge  a  poasibitity  oc 
their  being  eironeoua :  and  tins,  if  nc^  overlooked,  mast  prevent  every  man 
from  being  so  wedded  to  an  opinitm  as  to  torn  a  deaf  ear  upon  all  evideooa 
ttrnt  can  be  ofiered  against  it.  Wherefere  I  amat  look  upon  those  bigols  in 
religion  or  reason,  for  tiMre  are  of  both  sorts,  aavety  little  skified  in  human 
nature,  who  lay  so  great  a  stress  upon  one  kind  ol  evidence  aa  to  thii^L  no 
other  worth  regarding  in  competition  witii  it*  Some  ascnhe  so  mudi  to 
fiuth,  built  neverthdess  upoa  human  testimony  and  tradition,  as  to  set  it 
above  the  strongest  contradiction  of  the  senses  or  the  understanding; 
others,  concdving  a  thing  impossible  in  itself  aecordiDg  to  their  abstract 
notions,  rdedt  all  evidence  tibat  can  be  brought  in  snppart  ef  it  without 
hearing.  Whereaa,  if  we  consult  experience,  it  will  test^  that  aH  wpedei^ 
of  evidence  have  their  tuma  in  prevaUing  upon  us  i  general^  we  aceammo- 
date  our  theory  to  the  success  we  find  it  have  upon  trid,  bnt  sometimea  wn 
correct  our  senses  by  our  tiieory,  as  in  the  seeming  annihilsrton  of  water 
over  a  fire,  in  the  beginning  of  motion  by  matter  upon  attraction,  repulsion, 
ex[dodon  of  gunpowder,  fermentation,  and  the  like.    Sometimes  we  discover 
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the  felaehood  ai  »  wurPiUy  nesmd  optaioA  by  rttaoD,  «l  oChcn  are  coo- 
▼incfd  of  thh^  wa  thoiglit  Miyiibte  ki  Mtaw,  bf  oooonmBee  of  tasti- 
moDj.  Why  then  should  we  rgeet  aaj  mmim  of  mlonnatioii  put  into  our 
power  ?  For  no  duumel  eaa  pour  kt  m  wo  hSkf^  b«l  thet  anodMr  may 
oonrey  more  of  a  kin4  we  ooald  not  here  eipected. 

A  pradfnt  man  indeed  will  decline  inquiry  when  he  hai  room  to  think 
there  ia  design  and  alMlitf  to  impeae  upon  hbi  by  sophistry,  or  on  the  odMr 
hand  when  tiie  motives  alleged  for  entering  upon  it  a|q»aar  tvifliag ;  and  It 
most  he  left  to  his  discretion  to  detensine  when  either  of  these  is  or  is 
not  the  case :  but  he  will  nerer  think  himself  so  sore  of  any  point  ae  to 
render  all  further  examination  needless  npon  whatever  groonda  or  by 
whatever  persons  reoommended.  For  my  part,  as  well  peraoaded  as  I  am 
tiiat  two  and  two  make  four,  if  I  were  to  meet  witii  a  person  of  credit, 
candour,  and  onderstanding,  who  shoold  ssrionsly  eall  it  in  question,  I 
woold  give  him  the  hearing ;  for  I  am  not  more  eertain  of  that  than  of  the 
wh(^  being  greater  than  a  part,  and  yet  I  ooidd  myself  saggest  soom  oon- 
sidenttions  ^lat  might  seem  to  controvert  this  point.  The  time  that  haa 
passed  from  all  eternity  before  building  the  tower  of  Belas,  was  but  a  part 
of  that  time  which  hsis  passed  to  this  day,  and  that  still  to  cobm  is  a  part 
only  of  that  which  was  to  come  in  the  dirfs  of  Nimrod :  and  the  time  be- 
fore and  aft^  any  moment  you  can  asagn,  are  component  parts  of  all 
time :  yet  one  cannot  say  whether  either  of  theae  parts  be  less  than  their 
wholea.  Yet  for  all  tiiis,  and  netwitiistanding  my  acknowledging  the 
foOtbility  of  our  dearest  judgaoents,  I  cannot  find  the  least  diadow  of  doubt 
in  my  mind  wheAer  two  imd  two  make  four,  nor  whether  the  whole  be 
greater  tiian  a  pstrt,  but  build  anything  I  can  upon  them  ae  npon  sure  and 
certain  prineipks.  Nor  am  I  siagnhsr  in  Urn  remot,  ibr  I  observe  that 
other  peisple  as  well  of  gaeat  as  smafl  capacities  do  uie  same,  and  sometimes 
give  an  nnreaerved  assent  to  tilings,  even  hi  cases  where  they  themselves 
acknowledge  a  possibility  of  nustske.  For  we  sll  acknowledge  the  uncer- 
tainty of  1^  and  ^at  a  man  under  the  strongest  appearances  of  health, 
may  be  cut  off  in  a  moment  by  an  apoplexy  or  Qther  sudden  disoider,  yet 
we  depend  without  reserve  i^en  our  common  aolioas  of  the  day,  and  upon 
ether  persons  kee{nDg  their  appointments :  much  more  do  we  hold,  without 
scruple,  sudi  maxims  as  the  two  shove  mentioned,  whereof  we  cannot 
conceive  any  possibility  how  they  can  be  otherwise  than  true,  although 
there  may  be.  possibilities  nrfiioh  we  cannot  conceive. 

^5.  This  morai  certainty  iktm,  which  ia  the  portion  of  man,  we  must  be 
understood  to  mean,  when  we  speak  of  knowledge;  for  whoever  has  all  the 
informatioQ  the  nature  of  the  thing  will  admit  of,  with  a  dear  judgment  of 
ita  being  tnie»  and  no  senile  of  £>ttbt  to  the  contrary,  maybe  said  in  pro- 
priety of  ipeech  to  know  it.  Therefore  those  who  would  prove  that  we 
know  nothmg,  beoanse  we  have  no  absolute  certainty,  are  guilty  of  a  gross 
abuse  of  language,  asoribuig  another  sense  to  tim  term,  thui  the  general 
consent  of  mawlnnd  has  allotted  it.  For  no  man  who  asks  whether  yea 
know  that  Mr.  Soiak  an  one  is  in  town,  means  to  inquire  whether  he 
may  not  be  dropped  down  dead  sinoe  you  saw  him,  or  sent  for  away  upon 
some  pressing  occasion,  which  you  could  not  foresee :  nor  if  he  adu  any 
other  point  of  knowledge,  will  he  understand  any  more  by  your  answer, 
than  that  you  have  a  reasonable  assurance,  without  any  miztae  of  doubt 
of  the  truth  of  what  you  tell  him.  And  he  that  should  say  he  does  not 
know  where  he  breakfasted  this  morning,  what  it  is  he  hdds  ia  his  hand> 
what  he  shall  do  this  afternoon,  or  when  the  moon  will  be  at  the  fuM,  when 
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he  has  this  reasonable  assarance,  would  speak  an  untruth,  because  he  would 

convey  other  ideas  to  the  hearer,  than  the  expressions  carry  in  his  own 

mind. 

Therefore  we  may  lawfully  claim  to  know,  or  be  certain  of  some  things, 
for  the  common  use  and  propriety  of  lang^uage  will  justify  us  in  so  speak- 
ing ;  and  may  place  a  full  reliance  on  Uiose  deductions  which  appear  to 
flow  necessarily  from  them,  after  examining  erery  comer  that  might  con- 
tain a  latent  fallacy,  for  it  is  in  our  nature  so  to  do.  All  sound  rea- 
soning must  rest  upon  this  basis,  and  what  has  thb  basis  to  rest  upon  will 
never  fail  to  satisfy :  this  entire  acquiescence  then  is  the  utmost  I  aim  at  in 
the  course  of  my  present  inquiries,  for  I  pretend  not  to  absolute  certainty. 
I  endeavour  to  collect  such  particular  exercises  of  the  fificulties  as  I  conceive 
every  man's  experience  will  bear  witness  to  the  fact  when  put  in  mind  of 
them,  and  suggest  such  observations  as  appear  naturally  resulting  there- 
from. I  make  no  new  weights,  nor  expect  to  be  helpful  any  otherwise  than 
by  handing  those  into  the  scale  that  lay  neglected,  or  sorting  them  to- 
gether in  a  manner  not  done  before ;  but  I  l^ve  it  to  every  one  who  shaH 
vouchsafe  me  the  hearing,  to  hold  the  balance  himself :  if  I  should  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  procure  a  moral  certainty,  it  is  all  I  desire,  and  all  I  need, 
for  I  do  not  fear  its  having  a  proper  effect 

One  inconvenience  happens  fh>m  acquiescence  being  our  only  mark  of 
certainty,  for  it  g^ves  us  an  unlucky  bias,  and  makes  us  partial  in  our  judg- 
ment, because  when  evidence  offers  in  support  of  the  ^hmg  we  wish  to  be 
true,  the  mind  receives  it  with  pleasure,  and  mistakes  that  oomplacence  for 
an  acquiescence  in  thq  weight  of  the  evidence.  And  perhaps  we  should  al- 
ways labour  under  this  infirmity,  if  the  mischiefa,  frequently  consequent 
upon  such  mistakes,  did  not  teadi  us  better  caution.  Therefore  we  see 
children  and  persons  of  little  consideration  very  apt  to  judge  according  to 
their  desires,  until  experience  and  proper  observation  upon  that  experience 
in  some  measure  remedy  the  evil :  but  we  can  never  get  rid  of  it  entirely, 
wherefore  the  laws  will  not  allow  a  man  to  be  judge  or  witness  in  his  own 
cause,  nor  can  the  most  judicious  persons  ever  trust  their  judgments  so  se- 
curely as  in  matters  wherein  their  own  interest  or  inclination  have  no  con- 
cern. 

36.  It  has  been  currently  held,  that  there  were  certain  truths  imprinted 
upon  the  mind  by  nature,  but  since  Mr.  Locke  has  fully  refuted  the  doc- 
trine of  innate  ideas,  another  opinion  has  been  taken  up,  of  the  mind  having 
a  particular  faculty  to  judge  between  her  ideas,  distinct  from  that  whereby 
she  apprehends  them :  therefore  we  find  three  kinds  of  operation  ascribed 
to  her,  simple  Apprehension,  Judgment,  and  Ratiocination,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed there  are  some  truths  and  conclusions  necessarily  obvious  to  every 
man,  as  soon  as  the  ideas  or  the  premises  are  clearly  apprehended.  But  for 
my  part,  I  can  see  no  foundation  for  such  a  triple  capacity,  the  single  faculty 
of  perception  seeming  to  me  sufficient  for  all  those  operations,  according  to 
the  prospect  lying  before  us  in  the  understanding.  Nobody  will  deny  that 
we  acquire  the  knowledge  of  some  truths  long  after  being  made  acquainted 
with  the  terms  whereof  they  are  affirmed,  and  learn  rules  of  argumentation 
by  which  we  can  make  a  use  of  premises  that  we  could  not  do  before ;  and 
in  process  of  time  we  retain  those  truths  and  practise  that  manner  of  reason- 
ing, after  having  utterly  forgotten  the  evidences  and  rules  that  taught  us 
them.  Wherein  then  lies  the  difference  between  a  man  before  and  after  he 
has  attained  this  knowledge  ?  Is  it  in  his  faculty  which  receives  an  addi- 
tional strength  ?  or  is  it  only  in  the  objects  he  has  to  behold  ?     He  could 
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look  back  upoa  his  thoughts  before  and  clearly  discern  whatever  they  re- 
presented, but  found  there  only  the  naked  terms :  and  now  he  does  no 
more  than  look  back  in  the  same  manner,  hot  finds,  besides  the  terms,  a 
judgment  concerning  them,  which  he  does  not  create  by  any  act  of  his,  but 
discerns  by  inspection  upon  the  traces  of  his  understanding.  Even  the  most 
obvious  truths  may  be  overlooked,  while  the  ideas  they  belong  to  are  in  our 
thoughts  ;  a  man  may  see  two  pair  of  horses  without  ever  considering  that 
they  make  four :  but  if  the  mind  had  several  faculties  which  were  severally 
affected  by  the  same  ideas,  since  they  must  all  be  passive  feumlties,  one  would 
expect  that  whatever  is  present,  and  operates  upon  the  mind,  should  equally 
affect  them  all.  If  it  be  said  we  overlook  the  judgment  for  want  of  reflect- 
ing, I  would  ask  what  else  is  reflecting  bemdes  turning  the  mental  eye  in- 
wards, which  is  the  same  act  in  looking  for  judgments  as  for  naked  ideas  of 
terms,  and  differs  only  in  being  directed  to  different  objects.  Tlierefore  wbOe 
we  speak  of  the  mind,  and  not  of  the  man,  comprehending  his  body  or  finer 
organization,  I  can  see  no  more  reason  to  suppose  one  faculty  for  appre- 
hending, another  for  judging,  and  another  for  reasoning,  than  to  suppose 
one  faculty  for  seeing  blue,  another  for  yellow,  and  anodier  for  scarlet. 

37.  When  I  make  judgment  a  distinct  idea  from  that  of  the  terms,  I  do 
not  mean  that  it  may  be  separated  from  them  so  as  to  be  discerned  apart 
by  itself,  for  one  cannot  judge  without  some  ideas  to  judge  upon,  but  this 
does  not  hinder  its  adding  to  the  prospect  exhibited  by  the  terms  done :  for 
there  are  ideas  received  by  sensation,  which  cannot  subsist  without  others, 
and  nevertheless  are  really  distinct  from  those  whereon  their  subsistence 
depends.  We  cannot  see  motion  without  seeing  somebody  move,  yet  none 
wib  intend  our  idea  of  motion  is  contained  in  that  of  the  body,  whidi  we 
had  complete  while  we  saw  him  at  rest  ;•  but  when  put  in  motion  it  presents 
a  new  idea  it  did.not  before,  and  we  discern  this  new  circumstance  of  motion 
by  the  same  sense  oi  vision  wherewith  we  discern  the  body  itself.  So  we 
may  reflect  on  a  cow  and  a  sheep,  without  thinking  whether  the  one  be 
larger  than  the  other,  and  when  we  make  this  second  reflection,  though  it 
cannot  subsist  without  the  former,  it  has  something  more  for  its  object,  nor 
does  there  need  any  other  faculty  to  apprdiend  this  additional  object  of  the 
judgment,  than  that  whereby  we  apprehend  the  subjects  whmon  it  is 
passed. 

38.  But  improvements  in  knowledge,  as  wdl  by  reason  as  experience, 
arise  from  the  transferable  nature  of  judgment :  for  the  premises  transfer 
their  certainty  to  the  conclusion,  and  particular  facts  transfer  their  degree 
of  evidence  to  the  opinion  they  tend  to  establish,  until  they  grow  into  a  cer- 
tain experience.  I  do  not  redcon  the  translation  made  while  we  cannot  as- 
sent to  the  conclusion,  without  contempkting  the  proofs :  but  when  we  can 
use  it  as  a  principle,  and  whenever  we  reflect  upon  it  find  the  characteristic 
of  truth  associated  with  it  in  the  same  oombination.  This  we  very  fre- 
quently do,  for  we  have  many  judgments  to  which  we  give  an  unreserved 
assent ;  we  are  senMble  we  learned  them,  though  we  cannot  tell  where,  or 
when,  or  how  we  learned  them.  Nay,  sometimes,  when  we  cannot  recollect 
who  told  us  of  a  thing,  we  know  we  must  have  heard  it  somewhere,  and 
not  dreamed  it,  by  the  strength  of  persuasion  we  find  accompanying  our 
idea. 

Yet  our  judgments  cannot  all  come  to  us  this  way,  because  we  must  have 
had  some  previously  to  our  entering  upon  it ;  experience  must  have  a  be- 
ginning, and  reason  must  have  some  principles  to  build  upon,  already  known 
and  assented  to,  before  she  goes  to  work  upon  them.     We  begin  to  judge 
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very  eiU-ly,  a6  early  or  rather  a  moment  earli^  th^  we  begin  to  act,  for  we 
nerer  act  without  an  apprehension  of  expedience  in  the  action  :  therefore 
the  &vt  judgment  we  era-  made  mnst  precede  the  first  action  we  erer  per- 
folded,  and  consequently  mnst  prec^e  all  experience  we  oould  have  of  our 
own  power  or  the  efiects  of  it  The  child  does  not  try  to  throw  off  its 
swaddling-dothes  without  a  jud^mebt  that  the  pressure  it  feels  comes  from 
them,  and  that  it  may  remove  &eit  by  Struggling,  I  do  not  prc^;K»e  this 
as  the  very  earliest  act  of  human  lif^*  but  whatever  you  will  suppose  the 
earliest,  was  done  for  some  end  which  the  fEuncy  represented  as  desirable 
and  attainable.  This  first  judgment,  then»  arose  without  any  manner  of 
proof,  not  even  of  prior  experience,  but  was  o^ing  to  the  ideas  springing  up 
spontaneously  in  the  infant  fancy.  Thus  we  see  that  that  state  of  our  finer 
organization,  or  whatever  else  one  can  assign  for  the  mind  to  look  upon  in 
the  suggestions  of  ftuicy,  has  a  natural  efficacy  to  excite  a  perception  of 
judgments  as  well  as  of  other  ideas.  One  modification  affects  us  with  co- 
loun,  another  with  sounds,  another  with  remembrance,  another  with  assent: 
and  whatever,  whether  mechanical  or  other  causes,  bring  the  organs  into 
this  disposition,  they  will  have  the  like  effect.  Wherefore  there  is  no 
absurdity  in  <ionoeiviiig  it  possible  in  theory,  that  a  man,  by  an  immediate 
operation  i^on  his  organs  disposing  them  into  a  proper  state,  may  be 
brought  to  understand  what  he  aeyer  kamed,  to  remember  what  he  never 
saw,  to  perceive  truUis  instantaneously  discoverable  only  by  long  jnvestiga- 
tioBB  of  reason,  and  to  disoem  others  dearly  whidi  ne  reason  can  inves- 
tigate. 

89.  But  how  cansistent  soevef  tUs  may  appear  in  speculation,  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  thing  does  not  prove  it  actually  true,  mid  if  we  consult  expe- 
rience we  sludl  find  the  contrary  to  be  hcX;  all  our  knowledge  being  derived 
from  those  sources  to  wluoh  we  comnBonly  ascribe  it,  our  senses,  our  memory, 
our  reason,  or  the  testimony  aikd  matmoti<Hi  of  othors.  Therefore  I  am  so 
hr  from  imagining  oar  judgments  to  proceed  from  any  sudden  irregular 
configuration  of  our  organs,  thiA  perhaps  I  mkj  be  blamed  for  running  into 
an  opposite  extreme ;  for  I  conceive  tiuit  all  our  stores  of  knowledge,  and 
skin  in  disoeiliing  beiweeti  one  thing  and  another,  was  acquired,  not  bom 
with  us,  but  learned  by  pcactioe .  if  we  had  judgtfients  any  other  way  than 
those  above  mentioned  in  our  infiuicy,  we  have  lost  them,  and  possess  nothing 
BOW  which  was  not  oacSe  a  new  acquisition*  I  have  already  declared  my 
opinion  eoaeeming  the  judgment  of  the  senses,  that  a  grovm  person,  <m  first 
eonung  to  the  uae  of  any  of  them,  would  not  receive  the  same  information 
therefrom  that  we  do )  and  that  we  attain  our  ideas  of  magnitude,  figure, 
distanoe,  and  niany  other  partiealars,  by  having  fif^uent  intercourse  among 
objects.  And  for  judgmeaCs  of  the  understanding,  besides  that  they  cannot 
be  had  before  we  arrive  aft  the  use  of  understanding,  they  /or  the  most  part 
consist  in  generals,  whidi  can  be  known  «nly  by  experience  of  partieuhuis 
founded  on  the  evidence  of  the  senses.  There  are  some  truths  esteemed 
self-evident,  because  supposed  to  be  assented  to  as  soon  as  proposed :  but  I 
qwistion  the  ht^  for  I  fuMy  one  might  meet  with  childKn  who  do  not 
knew  that  two  add  two  mtkm  fonr,  or  thai  the  whole  camiot  be  cJOntained 
m  a  part,  after  they  eiearly  understand  the  meaning  of  the  terms*  We  call 
them  self-evident,  because  we  discern  them  upon  inspection,  but  so  we  do 
the  figures  and  distaAcee  of  bodiea,  which  has  been  shown  the  effect  of  a  skill 
attained  by  use.  There  ie  as  necessary  a  connexion  between  nine  times  four 
and  thirty-six,  as  between  twice  two  and  four ;  and  we  find  that  butchers 
or  market-women,  who  have  constantly  used  themselves  to  reckon  by  groats, 
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Judge  of  their  serend  amounts  upon  intpectwn  withoot  ttmying  to  compute : 
tiierefore  diose  ideat  operate  upon  t£em  in  the  manner  dF  aelf-erident 
trathe,  whidi  speak  for  themsehres  as  soon  aa  admitted  into  ^  reflection. 
They  do  not  the  like  upon  other  persons  -who  have  not  aocnstomed  them- 
sdvea  to  the  hke  tram  of  blinking;  but  all  men  have  had  some  experienee» 
and  made  some  obeenration  upon  things  daily  occnning  to  tiieir  senses  or 
reflection,  from  whence  they  gather  tl^  knowledge  we  st3de  self<-evident» 
because  we  know  not  its  original,  nor  remember  the  time  when  we  were 
without  it. 

40.  From  what  has  been  observed  above,  it  maybe  justly  doubted  whether, 
strktiy  speaking,  we  hare  any  sudi  diing  as  fint  principles  of  reason,  but 
what  we  deem  so  are  accessions  of  knowledge  derived  from  some  channel 
whose  source  we  cannot  discover.  I  do  not  remaik  this  with  a  view  to 
depreoiato  sudi  knowledge  or  lessen  our  dependence  upon  it  in  all  tiie  uses 
of  li£B :  for  I  think,  where  we  iind  a  tiling  command  our  assent  as  soon  as 
proposed,  agreed  to  by  mankind  in  general,  and  vre  can  see  nothing  in  all 
our  stores  c?  ezperienoe  suggesting  a  possibility  of  its  being  untrue,  we  may 
build  upon  it  as  upon  a  sure  foundation  as  wdl  of  our  conduct  as  of  our 
reasonings.  But  my  design  tends  to  show  tiiat  notiiing  is  above  being 
made  the  suljeet  of  examination  when  an  opening  oflten :  for  those  com- 
mon esteemed  first  principles  may  be  often  traced  to  some  higher  origin, 
and  several  of  them  not  unfrequently  to  one  and  the  same.  Therefore,  the 
more  a  man  thinks,  especially  tqKm  points  of  morality,  he  will  find  his  prin« 
dples  tiie  littwer,  but  of  more  extensive  influence ;  for  many  of  tiioee  he 
levied  upon  as  such  at  first,  will  resolve  themselves  into  conclusions  from 
tiie  few  that  remain.  By  this  means  his  reasonings  will  grow  more  dear 
and  uniform,  and  his  improvements  greater,  for  by  tracing  points  of  know- 
ledge, generally  received,  up  their  dumnds,  he  may  discern  how  they  came 
to  prewl  with  mankind,  and  thence  team  to  deduce  others  from  the  same 
stream  with  eq[ual  effect  and  certainty.  May  I  then  be  permitted,  in  the 
sequd  of  these  inquiries,  to  question  whether  several  things  be  evident  in 
thewtselves,  or  good  or  right  in  themsdves,  which  are  commonly  reputed 
audi  ?  Not  widi  an  intention  to  overthrow  them,  but  vrith  an  endeavour  to 
discover  why  they  are  evident,  and  why  they  are  good  or  ri^t :  nor  shall 
I  do  this  wuitonly,  ot  unless  I  apprehend  some  adivantage  will  accrue  from 
the  attempt.  But  as  I  do  not  pretend  always  to  penetrate  quite  to  the  foun- 
tain head,  shall  content  m3rself  with  stopping  at  postolate,  which  I  appre*' 
hend  nobody  will  deny  me,  whenever  finding  it  impracticable  or  needless  to 
go  frn'tiier. 


CHAP.  XIL 

IMAGINATION  AND  UNDERSTANDING. 

Wa  hove  observed  at  our  entrance  upon  these  inquiries,  that  a  compound 
may  .have  propefties  resulting  from  the  composition  whi(^  do  not  bdong  to 
the  parte  smgly  whereof  it  consists.  Therefore,  though  the  mmd,  taken  iu 
the  striet  and  philosophical  sense,  possesses  only  two  faculties,  the  active 
and  the  perceptive,  this  does  not  hinder  but  that  the  mind,  in  the  vulgar 
and  grosser  acceptation,  may  possess  a  greater  variety  of  focuhies,  such  as 
disconing,  remembering,  thinking,  stod3ring,  contemplating,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  othei^ :   which  are  but  Afferent  modes  or  spedes  of  perception. 
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varyiog  according  to  the  state  of  the  ideas  there  are  to  be  perceived,  and  are 
all  reducible  under  two  general  classes.  Imagination  and  Understanding ; 
neither  of  them  bom  wi£  us,  but  acquired  by  use  and  practice,  and  tihe 
latter  growing  out  of  the  former.  We  come  into  the  world  a  mere  blank, 
void  of  all  inscription  whatsoever.  Sensation  first  begins  the  writing,  and 
our  internal  sense  or  reflection  increases  the  stock,  which  runs  into  various 
assortments,  and  produces  other  ideas  different  from  the  root  whereout  they 
spring;  whence  we  quickly  become  provided  with  store  of  assemblages, 
associations,  trains,  and  judgments. 

These  stores,  together  with  tlie  repository  containing  them,  we  may  style 
the  imagination,  the  very  word  implying  so  much  ;  for  being  derived  from 
image,  which  is  the  same  as  ideas,  it  imports  the  receptacle  of  idea.  And 
whatever  number  of  them  is  excited  by  external  objects,  or  presented  by  the 
mechanical  workings  of  our  animal  spirits,  or  other  causes,  I  call  an  act  of 
imagination  or  scene  exhibited  thereby,  yl  know  that  imagination  is  applied 
in  common  discourse  to  ideas  purely  imaginary,  having  no  existence  in  truth 
and  nature,  such  as  a  Cyclops,  a  Chimera,  die  enchanted  island  of  Circe, 
or  whimsical  Adventures  of  Pantagrud.  But  we  find  rhetoricians  and 
critics  extending  the  term  to  pictures  of  real  originals  drawn  in  the  mind  by 
descriptions  of  scenes  actually  existing,  or  occurrences  actually  happening.^ 
Mr.  Addison,  in  his  essay  on  the  pleasures  of  imagination,  treats  of  those 
conveyed  by  the  works  of  art  and  nature.  Therefore  I  shall  not  offend 
against  propriety,  by  taking  the  word  in  the  largest  sense,  as  comprehend- 
ing every  representation  of  the  mind,  whether  of  real  things  or  fimtastica], 
eiUier  brought  into  view  by  some  sensation,  or  starting  up  of  their  own 
accord. 

Among  these  ideas,  some  being  more  engaging  than  the  rest,  attract  the 
notice  particularly  to  themselves  :  the  mental  eye  singles  them  out  from  the 
whole  scene  exhibited  before  it,  sees  them  in  a  stronger  light,  holds  thetn 
longer  in  view,  and  thereby  gives  occasion  to  their  introducing  more  of 
their  own  associates  than  they  could  have  done  in  the  rapidity  of  their  na- 
tural course.  This  operation  of  the  notice  being  frequently  repeated,  at 
length  becomes  itself  an  object  of  our  observation,  and  thus  we  discover 
a  power  we  have  of  heightening  the  colour  of  our  ideas,  of  changing  or 
directing  their  course  by  the  application  of  our  notice :  and  the  exercise 
of  this  power  I  take  to  be  what  is  commonly  meant  by  an  act  of  the  Un- 
derstanding. ■ 

2.  Thus  there  are  three  ways  in  which  ideas  are  made  to  affect  us ;  by 
mechanical  causes,  when  either  sensible  objects  excite  them,  or  the  working 
of  our  animal  spirits  throws  them  up ;  by  the  notice  being  drawn  to  fix  upon 
some  i^ypearing  eminently  inviting  above  their  fellows ;  and  by  exerting  this 
power  of  the  notice  purposely,  in  order  to  discern  them  more  fiilly,  or  bring 
in  others  that  do  not  occur  of  themselves.  The  two  first  belong  to  ima- 
gination, and  the  last  to  understanding. 

To  render  my  notion  of  this  division  the  clearer,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
illustrate  it  by  an  example.  Suppose  a  servant  wench  in  London,  after 
being  fatigued  with  sevend  hours'  hard  labour,  can  get  ilp-stairs  to  repose 
herself  a  while  in  indolence.  She  squats  down  upon  a  chair,  shuts  her  eyes, 
and  falls  into  a  state  between  sleeping  and  waking ;  but  her  fancy  roves 
upon  the  work  she  has  been  doing,  the  utensils  employed  therein,  and  the 
chit-chat  of  her  fellow-servants.  If  the  cat  mews  at  the  door,  this  changes 
the  scene  to  puss's  exploits  in  catching  mice,  or  her  fondling  tricks  while 
she  lay  purring  in  somebody's  lap ;  until  eome  other  sensation  or  turn  of 
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iiuicy  leftds  on  a  new  train  c^  ideas.  Hitherto  all  proceecU  mechanically : 
Tolition  remains  wholly  inactive,  there  being  nothing  alluring  enough  to 
raise  a  desire  of  retaining  it  in  view ;  but  the  images  pass  lightly  and 
nimbly  along,  according  to  the  impulse  received  from  the  causes  exciting 
them,  without  leaving  any  trace  of  themselves  behind.  Presently  there 
arises  a  great  noise  and  hubbub  in  the  street.  This  rouses  up  the  girl,  and 
carries  her  in  all  haste  to  the  window.  She  sees  a  crowd  of  people,  and 
in  the  midst  of  them  my  Lord  Mayor  g^ing  by  in  procession.  She  minds 
nothing  of  the  houses  before  her,  nor  of  the  mob  jostling  one  another  be- 
low, for  the  prancing  horses  with  their  gorgeous  trappings  engage  her  whole 
attention,  until  drawn  from  them  by  the  great  coach  all  glorious  with  sculp- 
ture, gold,  and  paintings,  whidi  she  fdlows  with  her  eye  as  fsr  as  it  can  be 
discerned  distinctly.  Then  the  sherifis,  and  whatever  else  appear  remark- 
ahle  m  the  train,  have  their  share  in  her  notice :  which  impresses  the  objects 
vdiereon  it  fixes  so  strongly,  that  the  traces  of  them  remain  in  her  reflection 
after  the  objects  themsdves  have  been  removed,  and  perhaps  raise  a  curiosity 
of  knovring  what  could  be  the  occasion  of  this  parade.  Thus  far  imagina- 
tion only  is  employed :) but  curiosity  puts  her  upon  seardiing  for  the  means 
of  gratifying  it.  which  not  occurring  readily,  she  must  use  her  understand- 
ing to  discover  and  pursue  them.  So  she  examines  the  sheet  almanack 
pasted  up  behind  the  door,  to  see  what  holiday  it  might  be ;  but  finding 
none,  she  casts  about  in  her  thoughts  far  some  other  way  of  accounting  for 
the  coadi  of  state  being  brought  out ;  when  at  last  it  may  be  she  recollects 
that  somdx>dy  had  told  her  tl^re  was  to  be  an  address  presented  to-day  to 
his  majesty. 

3.  Although  in  tibie  second  article  of  the  division  above  mentioned,  our 
active  power  be  employed  be  well  as  in  the  third,  yet  it  is  manifest  we  pro- 
ceed in  a  diflferent  mumer.  (In  the  former  we  act  inadvertently,  heedlessly, 
and  without  thinking  A  drawn  only  to  pursue  certain  objects  that  happen  to 
strike  upon  our  fancy  ]  in  the  other  we  act  knowingly  and  designedly  with 
a  view  to  introduce  some  other  idea  not  already  within  our  prospect,  and 
with  a  consciousness  and  reflection  upon  what  we  are  doing.  For  there  is 
a  reflex  act  wherebv  the  mind  turns  inward  upon  herself  to  observe  what 
ideas  arise  in  her  view,  or  what  efiect  her  activity  has  upon  them,  or  the 
bodily  members,  distinct  from  that  whereby  she  produces  those  efiects.  The 
one  is  commonly  called  reflecting,  the  other  acting,  and  both  may  be  per- 
formed at  the  same  time,  or  the  latter  singly  without  the  former.  The  be- 
ginning of  our  lives  I  apprehend  passes  wholly  without  this  reflection,  which 
we  acquire  in  time,  and  by  degrees.  When  we  have  discovered  our  power 
of  directing  the  notice,  and  obtained  some  exportness  in  the  management  of 
that  power,  we  may  be  said  to  have  arrived  at  the  use  of  our  understanding. 

The  degrees  of  exertion  in  both  cases  are  very  various,  from  the  intensest 
study  down  to  that  common  reflection  we  make  in  the  ordinary  transactious 
of  life ;  and  Irom  the  steady  attention  given  to  very  engaging  scenes  to  that 
transient  notice  we  take  of  objects  oKKlerately  dluring,  when  they  pass 
swiftly  in  snccessicm  before  us.  All  strong  efibrts  of  the  understanding  are 
laborious  and  fatiguing,  visibly  wasting  t^  spirits,  and  afiecting  the  head 
and  stomach  if  continued  long ;  nor  have  the  most  abstracted  reasonings  Ie«s 
of  that  efiect  than  others :  which  seems  an  undeniable  evidence,  that  when 
the  mind  is  thought  to  be  most  retired,  and  to  converse  solely  with  herself, 
she  nevertheless  uses  some  instrument  or  organ,  and  employs  the  bodily  * 
forces  in  carrying  on  her  work. 
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It  18  common  to  style  those  actions  mechanical  that  are  perfonned  with- 
out thought  or  forecast,  eiqpecially  if  we  cannot  discov^  any  inducement 
that  led  us  into  them ;  for  we  ascrihe  them  to  the  lorce  of  hahit  or  im« 
pulse,  of  passion  or  fancy :  but  how  much  soever  habit  or  fancy  may  have 
thrown  up  the  ideas,  the  motions  ensuing  thereupon  could  not  have  been 
produced  without  the  agency  of  the  mind.  This  was  proper  to  be  remarked, 
because,  if  we  take  the  microscope  and  examine  the  minute  oonstitiient 
parts  of  action,  we  shall  find  that  far  the  greater  number  of  them,  althougli 
certainly  performed  by  our  active  power,  are  yet  directed  by  sudden  tran- 
sient ideas  starting  up  from  time  to  time  spontaneously.  But  those  ideas 
skim  so  lightly  as  to  leave  no  print  of  their  foot  in  the  memory ;  therefore, 
if  we  look  for  them  the  moment  aft^,  we  cannot  find  them,  and  so  persuade 
ourselves  there  were  none.  When  a  man  walks,  he  moves  his  kga  himself, 
yet  they  seem  to  move  habitually  and  involuntarily,  witiioat  any  care  of  his 
to  make  them  step  right  and  left,  alternately,  or  to  ascertain  the  length  of 
their  paces :  nor  is  it  an  easy  matter  for  him,  with  his  utmost  attrition,  ta 
discern  the  ideas  that  occasion  this  regularity  of  their  motions. 

4.  To  this  inadvertent  action  of  the  mind  we  owe  that  dexterity  in  the 
use  of  our  powers,  which  is  supposed  to  be  an  immediate  gi£t  of  nature : 
for  we  are  not  bom  with  the  faculty  of  walking,  or  handling,  or  speaking. 
When  little  children  go  to  put  their  coral  into  their  mouths,  they  do  not 
know  how  to  get  it  Uiither,  but  hit  it  against  their  diin,  or  rub  it  about 
their  cheek :  when  you  would  set  tbem  to  walk,  they  jump  with  both  legs  at 
once,  or  lift  up  their  foot  as  if  they  were  to  step  over  a  stile  :  and  the  first 
sounds  they  make  are  none  other  Uian  those  of  grunting  and  crying.  Bat 
the  ideas  formed  daily  in  their  imagination  lead  them  on,  step  by  step,  to 
the  management  of  their  limbs,  and  first  rudiments  of  speech,  before  they 
are  capable  of  anything  that  can  be  called  learning  or  application.  And 
afterwards  we  catch  many  little'  habits  by  accident  or  imitation,  or  hXk 
into  ways  oi  acting  by  the  force  of  example,  or  grow  more  perfect  in  our 
manner  of  proceeding  merely  by  dint  of  practice.  Nor  does  imagination 
stand  idle  even  in  those  seasons  wherein  we  most  emjdoy  our  undovtanding, 
but  makes  many  bye  motions  of  her  own,  or  acts  an  under  part,  assisting 
to  execute  the  plan  laid  by  her  partner. 

For  understanding  endeavours  to  extend  her  prospect  as  far  and  wide  as 
she  can  stretch :  she  aims  at  distant  ends,  considers  remote  consequ^ices, 
joins  the  past  and  foture  with  the  present,  and  contemplates  imperfiect 
ideas,  in  order  to  strike  out  from  thence  something  that  may  be  a  surer 
ground  of  our  proceeding.  Therefore  she  can  direct  only  our  larger  actions, 
drawing  the  outlines  of  them,  or  giving  the  main  turns  to  our  courses  of 
behaviour,  but  leaves  the  intermediate  spaces  to  be  fiUed  up  by  habit,  or 
the  transient  ideas  starting  up  in  train  to  our  notice.  She  moves  too  slowly 
to  give  constant  employment  to  our  active  power,  which  while  she  is  deli- 
berating must  take  its  directions  elsewhere. 

5.  Thus  it  jippears  that  imagination  actuates  most  of  our  motions,  and 
serves  us  perpetually  in  all  the  purposes  of  life,  which  understanding  recom- 
mends, but  the  habitual  and  spontaneous  rising  of  ideas  prompts  and  directs 
OS  to  complete.  To  this  belongs  all  that  expertness  we  have  in  any  art  or 
business  or  accomplishment  wlmtsoever :  nor  can  even  science  proceed  to 
good  efiect  without  it,  as  containing  something  of  art  in  the  due  manage- 
ment of  our  thoughts,  and  proper  application  of  our  inquiries.  We  have 
observed  above,  that  many  useiiil  attainments  are  made  in  our  infancy,  and 
afterwards,  without  any  thought  or  pains  of  ours :   and  even  those  we 
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acquire  by  care  and  industry  will  stand  in  little  stead  nntil  the  trains  we 
have  hammered  out  by  long  labour  have  gotten  a  facility  of  springing  up 
upon  toucb  of  a  single  link.  Herein  lies  the  difference  between  theory  and 
practice  :  for  there  are  many  things  we  cannot  do  kmg  after  we  know  well 
enough  how  tbey  are  to  be  done,  not  because  our  active  powers  are  insuf- 
ficient for  the  work,  but  because  the  ideas,  necessary  for  conducting  them 
along  the  minute  ports  of  it,  aie  not  inured  to  rise  currently  and  in  their 
pFoper  order* 

The  beginner  in  music  roust  learn  his  notes  one  by  one ;  then  he  must 
associate  them  with  the  keys  or  stops  of  his  instrument,  and  these  again 
with  their  corre^Mudent  sounds :  next  he  must  join  the  notes  into  Ws, 
and  by  a  proper  composition  of  these  form  a  tune.  All  this  he  must  work 
out  at  first  with  paii^  application,  and  while  such  application  is  necessary, 
be  proceeds  slowly  and  awkwardly,  making  frequent  mistakes,  and  taking 
ap  an  hour  to  go  through  his  tune,  with  much  trouble  to  himself,  and  very 
little  entertainment  to  the  hearer.  But  when  by  long  practice  he  haa 
taught  imaginaticm  to  throw  up  her  associations  and  trains  spontaneously, 
be  has  no  ^er  use  for  thcMight  than  just  to  choose  the  tune,  and  give  some 
alight  directions  now  and  then  as  they  may  be  wanted :  for  his  eye  will 
run  along  the  lines,  and  his  fingers  along  the  keys,  mechanically ;  and  it 
would  require  more  attention  to  put  them  oat  of  their  course  than  to  sufier 
them  to  proceed. 

6.  Hence  we  may  judge  of  how  great  importance  it  is  to  have  a  well 
regulated  and  w^  exercised  imagmation ;  which,  if  we  could  possess  com- 
pletely, it  would  answer  all  our  occasions  better,  with  more  ease  and  dis- 
patch, than  we  could  compass  them  in  any  other  way.  But  as  nature  has 
not  given  us  tiiis  feeulty  in  perfection,  nor  will  it  grow  jxp  to  full  stature 
of  its  own  accord,  she  has  endued  us  with  tlie  privilege  of  understanding, 
to  form  and  improve  it.  Therefore  it  is  our  business  to  range  our  ideas 
into  such  assortments  and  trains  as  are  best  adapted  to  our  purposes ;  to 
bring  them  under  command,  so  that  they  may  be  ready  for  any  services  to 
be  required  of  them :  and  contmuaUy  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  them 
while  at  work,  to  prevent  tlieir  deviating  into  wrong  channels. 

Nor  would  understanding  herself  find  so  constant  employment  as  she 
does,  were  it  not  for  some  principles  and  views  laid  up  in  store  which  start 
op  occasionally  to  set  her  at  work.  For  who  would  consider,  or  study,  or 
contrive,  unl^  to  attain  some  purpose  suggested  to  bis  reflection.  Thus 
understanding  often  begins  and  terminates  in  imagination,  which  neverthe- 
less does  not  derogate  from  its  excellency,  because  very  few  of  our  most 
necessary  and  useful  purposes  could  ever  be  attained  without  it.  And 
indeed  understanding  may  justly  claim  the  merit  of  those  very  exploits 
performed  by  habit  or  expertness,  when  it  was  owing  to  her  care  and  dili- 
gence tiiat  they  were  acquired,  or  to  her  command  and  contrivance  that 
they  bad  proper  cues  given,  and  proper  tasks  assigned  them. 

7.  For  the  most  part,  bc^  fsculties  go  hand  .in  hand  co-operating  in  the 
same  work,  one  sketching  out  the  design,  and  the  other  executing  the  per- 
formance :  but  sometimes  we  find  them  actmg  at  once  in  different  em[doy- 
ments.  When  two  persons  engage  earnestly  together  in  (tiscourse  as  they 
walk,  tlieir  tboughts  are  wholly  intent  upon  the  subject  of  tbeir  conversa- 
tion :  but  ikkt  transient  notices  of  dieir  senses,  and  ti^eir  habitual  dexterity 
in  the  managonent  of  their  limbs,  guide  them  in  the  mean  while  through 
all  the  turnings  of  their  path.     And  thus  tbey  may  go  currently  on  while 
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the  path  lies  smooth  and  open :  but  should  anything  unusual  happen  in  the 
way,  and  attention  be  so  fully  taken  up  as  not  to  spare  a  glance  away  from 
the  object  that  holds  it,  they  may  chanoe  to  run  against  a  post  or  stumble 
over  a  stone.  Your  profound  thinkers  are  sometimes  abs^t  in  company* 
and  commit  strange  mistakes  for  want  of  attending  to  the  objects  around 
them ;  or  perhaps  set  out  for  one  place  and  strike  into  the  way  leading  to 
another.  Which  shows  that  the  lightest  and  most  common  matters  can- 
not be  carried  on  safely,  without  some  degree  of  thought  and  observation : 
not  that  habit  and  imagination  cannot  find  employment  for  our  active  powers 
of  themselves,  but  it  is  a  great  chance  they  wander  from  the  plan  assigned 
them,  unless  kept  in  order  by  frequent  directions  from  understanding. 

Thus  the  mind  may  be  said  to  have  two  eyes,  in  their  situation  rather 
resembling  those  of  a  hare  or  a  bird  than  a  human  creature,  as  being 
placed  on  opposite  sides,  and  pointed  towards  difierent  sets  of  objects.  Or 
may  be  more  aptly  compared  to  a  man  looking  at  a  common  field  through 
a  telescope,  wiUi  one  eye,  still  holding  the  other  open :  with  the  naked  eye 
he  sees  ike  several  lands,  their  length  and  shape,  and  the  crops  growing 
on  each ;  with  the  glass  he  sees  only  one  little  spot,  but  in  that  he  distin- 
guishes the  ears  of  com,  discerns  butterflies  buttering  about,  and  swallows 
shooting  athwart  him.  Sometimes  both  eyes  turn  upon  the  same  prospect, 
one  tracing  the  larger,  and  the  other  the  minuter  parts :  at  other  times 
they  take  different  courses,  one  pursuing  a  train  of  little  objects  that  have 
no  relation  to  the  scenes  <»ntemplated  by  the  other. 

8.  Whatever  knowledge  we  receive  from  sensation,  or  hJl  upon  by  expe- 
rience, or  grow  into  by  habit  or  custom,  may  be  counted  the  produce  of 
imagination :  and  to  this  we  may  refer  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  the  no- 
tices of  appetite,  our  common  notions  and  conceptions  of  things  and  all 
that  rises  up  spontaneously  in  our  memory.  Whatever  has  b^  infused 
into  us  by  careM  instruction  or  worked  out  by  tiiought  and  industry,  or 
gained  by  attentive  observation,  may  be  styled  the  attainments  of  under- 
standing :  among  which  may  be  reckoned  what  skill  we  have  in  any  art  or 
science,  or  in  language,  or  in  conducting  the  common  affairs  of  life,  or 
what  we  bring  to  our  remembrance  by  recollection.  Our  tastes,  senti- 
ments, opinions,  and  moral  senses,  I  apprehend,  belong  partly  to  one  class 
and  partly  to  the  other :  their  seat  lies  in  the  imagination,  but  they  are  in- 
troduced there  sometimes  by  an  industrious  use  of  the  understanding,  and 
sometimes  by  the  mechanical  influence  of  example  and  custCMu. 

Understanding  conmionly  draws  imagination  after  it,  but  not  always, 
nor  immediately.  Men  seen  from  a  great  height  look  no  bigger  than  pig- 
mies, though  we  judge  them  to  be  of  ordinary  stature ;  but  seen  at  the 
same  distance  upon  a  level,  they  appear  as  they  should  do,  because  we  see 
them  continually  in  the  latter  situation,  and  but  rarely  in  the  former.  Then 
again,  objects  beheld  over  water,  or  other  uniform  surface,  which  deceives 
us  in  the  distance,  seem  smaller  than  their  real  dimensions,  because  the 
scenes  we  are  commonly  conversant  with  contain  a  variety  of  distinguish- 
able parts.  For  imagination  gets  her  qipearances  by  use,  but  use  must 
come  by  time  and  degrees.  A  discovery  that  we  have  worked  out  by  a 
consideration  of  various  particulars,  often  loses  its  force  as  soon  as  the 
proofs  whereon  it  depended  have  slipped  out  of  our  sight :  the  next  time 
wc  employ  our  thou^ts  upon  it  we  arrive  at  the  oonclusion  sooner,  and 
upon  every  repeated  trial,  our  process  grows  shorter  and  diorter,  until  in 
time  we  learn  to  discern  the  thing  so  discovered  to  be  true  upon  a  very 
little  reflection,  without  the  suggestion  of  any  proof:  upon  further  acquaint- 
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tnce  it  takes  tibe  nature  of  a  self-evident  truth,  the  judgment  arising  in- 
stantaneously in  the  same  assemblage  widi  the  terms,  and  then  becomes  a 
property  of  imagination.  Thus  thue  two  fEMsulties  contribute  to  enlarge 
one  another's  stores :  imagination  suggests  principles  and  inducements  to 
set  understanding  in  motion,  or  furnishes  her  with  materials  to  work  upon ; 
and  the  judgments  of  the  lattar,  either  by  die  strong  glare  of  their  evi- 
dence, or  more  commonly  by  long  funiliarity,  grow  into  appearances  of  the 
former. 

9.  FVom  this  last  consideration  it  appears  that  understanding  may  transfer 
over  some  part  of  her  treasures  to  imagination,  that  is,  by  makmg  us  so- 
completely  masters  oi  them  as  that  they  shall  always  lie  ready  at  hand, 
without  requiring  any  time  or  trouble  to  rummage  for  them :  the  other 
part  which  she  reserves  to  herself  is  sudi  as  wUl  not  occur  without  seeking, 
but  must  be  drawn  up  into  view  by  thought  and  voluntary  reflection.  For 
how  perfect  soever  any  person  may  be  in  architecture,  sculpture,  or  paint- 
ing, though  upon  the  bsure  inspection  of  things  belongmg  to  those  arts  he 
will  discern  more  than  the  ignorant,  yet  by  considenng  them  attentively, 
he  will  strike  out  further  observations  that  had  eseaped  him  at  the  fint 
view.  This  then  is  the  distinction  I  would  make  between  the  stores  of 
knowledge  contained  in  our  mind.  Those  that  have  an  aptness  to  rise  up 
spontaneously,  or  be  introduced  instantly  by  sensation,  whether  originally 
deposited  by  custom,  experience,  or  our  own  industry,  I  would  assign  to 
imagination ;  and  their  rising  in  such  manner  I  should  deem  a  movement 
of  imaginatiott.  On  the  other  hand,  those  which  lie  below  the  surface, 
and  require  some  thought  and  reflection,  be  it  ever  so  little,  to  fetch  them^ 
up,  I  conceive  belonging  to  the  understanding ;  and  that  operation  whereby 
they  are  so  broi^ht  to  light,  I  call  so  act  of  understanding. 

Perhaps  this  allotment  of  the  boundaries  between  the  two  ^Eu^iea  may 
be  thought  arbitrary,  and  not  warranted  by  any  lawful  authority,  but  I  do 
not  apprehend  authority  has  yet  interfered  in  the  case:  lor  though  we 
, often  distinguish  between  understanding  and  imagination  in  our  discourses, 
yet  we  as  often  use  them  promiscuoudy,  uid  assign  the  same  territories 
and  operations  to  the  one  or  the  other,  according  to  the  humour  we  are  in, 
or  according  to  the  light  in  which  we  happen  to  take  things.  Therefore  in 
a  matter  so  unsettled,  every  one  is  at  hberty  to  do  as  be  pleases,  and  I 
have  chosen  that  partition  which  I  think  will  be  most  convenient  for  the 
course  I  am  following  in  bringing  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
the  human  mind. 

10.  It  is  customary  with  most  persons  in  handling  this  subject  to  throw 
in  some  conjectures  concerning  the  capacity  of  brute  creatures ;  and  indeed 
all  we  can  say  of  them  amounts  to  litde  more  than  conjecture,  for  we  can- 
not penetrate  into  their  sensories,  nor  receive  information  of  anything  pass- 
ing  there  from  themselves,  but  can  only  guess  at  their  ideas,  by  obrorving 
their  motions.  It  seems  generally  agreed  among  learned  and  simple,  to 
exdude  them  from  all  share  of  reason  and  understanding,  which  b  esteemed 
the  peculiar  privilege  of  man,  and  thought  to  constitute  the  essential  difler- 
ence  between  him  and  his  fellow  animals.  But  many  judicious  persons 
look  upon  this  as  a  vulgar  error,  and  hold  that  several  other  creatures  pos- 
sess a  degree  of  understanding  of  the  same  kind  with  our  own. 

Now  the  determination  of  this  point  seems  to  depend  greatly  upon  what 
notion  we  entertain  of  understanding :  if  the  description  I  have  endea- 
voured to  give  of  that  feunilty  be  admitted,  I  do  not  conceive  the  brutes 
have  any  portion  of  it  belonging  to  them.     For  I  cannot  discover  in  them- 
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anythiiig  of  thinking,  or  observing,  or  meditajtiilg,  or  what  Lb  called  kboor 
of  brain.  IdeaB  of  reflection  cannot  wdl  be  den^  them^  nor  aaiemblages, 
assodationB,  trains,  and  j«dginent8»  but  audi  only  as  are  iHi|»re8Bed  by  ex- 
temal  objects,  or  formed  by  accident,  not  by  their  own  care  and  application^ 
They  remember,  but  do  not  recoUect,  nor  seem  capable  of  that  reflex  act 
whereby  we  tarn  inwards  upon  oursdves,  to  call  up  any  thoughts  we  want, 
but  wre  continually  employ^  by  such  ideas  as  their  senses  or  their  fEincy 
suggest.  They  fix  it  strong  attention  upon  things,  but  it  is  of  the  mechani- 
cal kind  described  before,  where  the  notice  is  drawn  by  the  glare  of  present 
objects,  and  not  directed  for  the  discovery  of  something  unknown.  They 
sometimes  persevere  a  long  while  in  pursuit  of  one  design,  as  in  hunting 
for  their  prey,  whidi  they  prosecute  by  motions  of  their  limbs  and  applies 
tion  of  their  s^ses,  not  tiieir  reflection,  and  retain  no  longer  than  while 
appetite  continues  to  solicit :  for  though  the  hound  when  at  fault  may  take 
as  much  pains  to  recover  the  scent  as  the  huntsman  to  put  him  upon  it, 
yet  when  returned  home  after  the  chaoe  is  over  he  does  not,  like  his  mas- 
ter, ruminMe  iq>on  the  transactions  of  the  day,  endeavouring  to  find  out  his 
miscarriages,  imd  draw  rules  from  thence  to  conduct  him  better  for  the 
future.  Their  views  seem  confined  to  the  present,  without  reflection  upon 
yesterday*  or  regard  for  to«morrow ;  and  though  some  of  them  lay  in  pro- 
vision for  a  distant  time,  it  will  appear  upon  examination  that  they  are  led 
into  what  they  do  by  a  present  impulse.  For  the  knowledge  of  future 
wants  can  arise  only  from  exp^ience  of  the  past :  but  ants,  bees,  and 
squirrels,  hatched  in  the  spring,  who  never  knew  the  scarcities  c^  winter, 
do  not  fail  to  lay  up  their  sUn-es  of  com,  or  hcmey,  or  nuts,  the  first  summer 
of  their  lives.  Or,  if  vnthout  any  evidence  you  will  suppose  them  in- 
structed herein  by  their  elders,  what  will  you  say  to  canary  birds,  taken 
young  from  their  parents,  and  kept  in  a  «eparate  cage  by  themselves  ?  who 
yet,  if  you  supply  them  with  suitjable  materials,  will  build  a  nest  as  dexte- 
rously as  the  most  experienced  of  their  species. 

1 1 .  This  sagacity,  in  many  instances  surpassing  the  contrivance  of  man, 
and  discerning  things  undiscoverable  by  human  reason,  is  usually  styled 
instinct :  of  which  the  world  seems  to  have  a  very  confused  idea,  esteeming 
it  a  kind  of  sixth  sense,  or  a  particular  species  of  understanding  diflerent 
from  our  own.  But  I  do  not  see  why  it  may  not  be  ascribed  to  the  five 
senses,  or  to  that  internal  feeling  called  appetite,  which  we  find  variously 
afiected  by  objects  in  difier^it  creatures,  and  which  may  prompt  them  to 
take  prudent  measures  unknowingly,  and  without  foresight  of  the  good 
efllects  resulting  therefrom.  Nor  shall  we  be  so  mudi  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  instinct  is,  when  we  are  shown  some  footsteps  of  it,  or  at  least  some- 
thing very  like  it  in  ourselves.  If  cattle,  ants,  and  other  animals,  prognos- 
ticate the  changes  of  weather,  a  shooting  com,  or  an  old  strain  will  enable 
a  man  to  do  the  like :  the  same  cause  producing  the  same  effect  operates 
upon  both,  namely,  the  various  degrees  of  moisture  in  the  air  exciting  a 
particular  feel  in  their  flesh.  What  shall  we  say  to  the  nauseas  precedm^ 
fevers,  or  those  longings  one  now  and  then  hears  of  in  sick  persons,  point- 
ing out  to  them  an  eflTectual  cure  for  their  distempers,  after  having  been- 
given  over  by  their  physicians  ?  I  knew  a  person  troubled  with  indiges- 
tion, for  which  he  had  three  several  remedies,  each  of  which  would  give 
him  relief  at  times,  when  the  others  would  not ;  and  he  used  always  to 
know  which  of  them  to  apply,  only  by  the  strong  appetite  and  propensity 
he  found  in  himself  towards  that  particular  thing.  Now  why  may  not 
this  be  called  instinct,  as  well  as  that  which  every  one  has  observed  inclines 
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t  dog  to  gnaw  the  grase  by  way  of  mtdkiiie^  wken  he  indB*  himself  out  of 
order?  Perhaps  I  should  not  aim  maoh  beside  the  mark  if  I  were  to 
define  mstinct  those  notiees  of  seEBsatioa^  or  appelite^  and  those  natanght 
arts  of  ezerciBuig  the  active  powers  which  we  do  not  asvally  ezperieoce  in 
oorsdres. 

12.  According  to  the  division  made  in  this  chapter,  sense,  appetite,  and 
instinct,  fall  under  the  class  of  imagination,  as  so  many  different  species 
contained  within  that  general  term.  Nor  need  we  wonder  that  imagina- 
tion in  bnttes  should  have  the  advantage  of  ours  in  many  respects,  since 
there  may  be  several  causes  assigned  why  it  should  be  so.  In  the  first 
place,  nature  makes  greater  haste  in  the  perfecting  their  limbs,  which  are 
the  instruments  employed  by  the  mind  in  the  exercise  of  her  active  powers. 
Hie  dudcen  breaks  Ibrth  from  die  ^gg  completdy  formed  with  beak,  and 
l^s,  and  filler  members,  Atted  for  immediate  use :  bat  man  comes  into  the 
world  the  most  mfiniriied  creature  breathmg,  and  arrives  the  latest  to 
maturity,  dierefbre  cannot  axx^ail^  expoftoess  in  the  use  of  his  limbs,  while 
they  continue  impeffect  and  unsuited  for  action.  In  the  next  place,  many 
animals  have  acuter  senses,  and  more  distinguishing  appetites  to  direct 
them  in  their  dioice  between  thhigs  noxioQi  a»d  wholesome.  Then  as  they 
have  nothing  beside  imagination  to  employ  them,  tiiey  attend  constantly  to 
that ;  which  of  edurse  therefore  must  stnke  out  longer  trains,  and  connect 
them  stkonger,  and  work  them  smoother,  than  it  can  be  expected  to  do  in 
us,  where  it  is  perpetually  disturbed  and  interrupted  by  being  called  off  to 
assist  in  the  services  of  reason.  For  the  fewer  ways  we  have  to  practise  in, 
we  shall  grow  the  mone  perfect  In  them :  thus  persons  deprived  of  any  one 
eense  make  a  greater  proficiency  in  improving  the  others*  and  he  thai 
should  be  obliged  to  walk  in  the  dark  would  do  wisely  to  take  a  bhnd  faian 
for  his  guide.  Besides  this,  we  oorrupt  imagination  by  the  perverse  use  of 
our  understanding:  fbr  we  contract  depraved  appetites,  immoderate  cravings, 
vitiated  tastes,  and  pernicious  fancies,  which  stifle  many  salutary  admoui- 
tions  we  might  have  received  from  sense  and  instinct,  if  preserved  in  their 
natural  state. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  onderstandingt  as  we  have  already  observed, 
makes  over  a  part  of  her  purdiaees  to  imagination,  who  thereby  becomes 
seized  of  territories  she  could  not  have  acquired  hmelf.  Among  these  I 
think  may  be  reckoned  principally  the  hit^viky  of  speech,  which  by  constant 
practice  we  grow  so  current  in,  that  we  exercise  it  like  Peter,  when  he  pro- 
posed making  tiie  three  tabernacles,  while  we  wist  not  what  we  say.  But 
the  use  of  speech,  although  universal  among  mankind,  is  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere,  notwithstanding  that  the  apprehensions  of  some  men  seem  duller, 
and  their  stores  of  knowledge  scantier  upon  the  whole,  than  those  of  some 
animals ;  which  one  would  Idbink  an  evidence  that  the  human  ^Kultiea  differ 
from  all  others  in  kind  as  well  as  in  degree.  And  I  apprehend  the  differ* 
ence  lies  in  this,  tiiat  other  creatures  have  fewer  mental  organs,  being  par- 
ticularly void  of  those  whereby  we  turn  our  attention  inwards,  or  oedl  up 
ideas  to  our  reflection,  so  that  we  may  be  said  to  have  two  mental  eyes,  and 
they  only  one :  by  whidi  means  their  circle  of  vision  must  neoesaarily  be 
smaller  than  ours,  although  the  objects  within  it  may  shine  as  dear  or  dearer 
than  they  do  to  us. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  dispute  oonoeming  this  matter  seems  to  turn  upon 
words  more  than  upon  thbigs.  For  If  anybody  shall  look  upon  every  de- 
duction of  consequences,  how  spontaneously  soever  occurring  to  be  reason ; 
and  every  portion  of  knowledge,  through  what  channd  soever  flowing  in* 
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that  man  could  not  attain  without  thought  and  application,  to  be  un<kr' 
standing ;  I  shall  not  refuse  either  of  them  to  many  hirds^  and  beasts,  and 
insects.  And  if  he  shall  think  them  entitled  still  to  further  privileges,  I 
will  not  contend  with  lum ;  conceiving  it  enough  just  to  ofier  my  conjee* 
tare  and  pass  on ;  for  my  business  lies  with  the  human  mind,  not  the  brutal* 


CHAP.  XIII. 
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Thbsb  art  commonly  used  as  synominous  terms ;  or  if  any  difierence  be 
made  between  them,  it  lies  in  this,  that  conviction  denotes  the  beginning, 
and  persuasion  the  continuance,  of  assent :  for  we  are  said  to  be  convinced, 
when  brought  by  fresh  evidence  to  the  belief  of  a  proposition  we  did  not  hold 
for  truth  before,  but  remain  persuaded  of  what  we  have  formerly  seen  suf- 
ficient grounds  to  gain  our  credit.  I  shall  here  take  the  liberty  to  employ 
them  in  a  sense  not  exactly  the  same  with  that  wherein  they  are  ordinarily 
understood,  usingthem  as  appellations  of  two  things  really  distinct  in  them- 
selves ;  one  for  &ose  decisions  made  by  our  reason,  and  the  other  for  those 
notions  starting  up  in  our  fancy  or  reflection ;  wherein  I  shall  not  depart 
much  from  the  distinction  above  mentioned :  fof  as  understanding  requires 
some  little  consideration  to  bring  up  her  judgments  to  the  thought,  this  may 
be  regarded  in  the  nature  of  a  new  conviction  which  we  had  not  the  mo- 
ment before ;  and  imagination  always  follows  the  train  that  former  custom 
has  led  her  into. 

Nor  let  it  be  thought  I  am  only  resuming  the  subjects  already  treated  of 
in  the  two  last  chapters  under  the  names  of  Judgment  and  Appearance :  for 
we  do  not  always  fully  confide  even  in  the  judgments  of  our  understanding, 
but  many  times  suspect  some  latent  terror  where  we  cannot  discern  any,  or 
opposite  evidences  occur  which  gain  a  momentary  assent  by  turns,  as  each 
can  catdi  the  mental  eye :  but  I  do  not  call  it  conviction  until  we  can  fix 
upon  some  one  determination  of  which  we  can  rest  satisfied  with  a  full  as* 
surance.  So  likewise  appearance  sometimes  varies  from  persuasion,  for  when 
we  see  a  stick  thrust  into  water,  we  do  not  imagine  it  really  bent  because 
it  seems  to  be  so :  nor  does  a  man,  who  looks  at  his  friend  through  an  in- 
verted telescope,  fancy  him  even  for  an  instant  to  be  of  that  diminutive  size 
to  whidi  he  appears  contracted :  nor  does  he  persuade  himself  he  has  two 
and  twenty  hands,  when  holding  up  one  of  his  own  behind  a  multiplying 
glass  he  sees  so  many  exhibited  to  his  view. 

There  is  sometimes  a  temporary  persuasion  we  can  lay  aside  at  any  time, 
as  in  reading  a  poem  or  a  novel,  where  imagination  enters  folly  into  all  the 
scenes  of  action  described,  and  recdves  them  as  real  focts  recorded  in  some 
authentic  lustory.  TherdSore  fictions  must  be  probable  to  give  entertain- 
ment, for  whatever  carries  a  glaring  absurdity,  or  is  repugnant  to  our  com- 
mon notions  of  things,  we  cannot  even  fancy  to  be  true.  What  are  the 
changes  of  scene  upon  the  stage,  but  contrivances  to  transp(Mrt  the  audience 
in  imagination  into  distant  countries  or  companies  ?  What  are  lively  de- 
scriptions but  rejnnesentations  to  the  mind,  whidi  make  us  ready  to  cry  out 
that  we  actually  see  the  things  described,  or  hear  the  discourses  related  ? 
In  all  these  cases  there  is  no  conviction  worked,  for  a  very  little  reflection 
will  make  us  sensible  that  all  is  pure  invention ;  but  understanding  pur- 
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foady  iiodb,  thti  die  suty  not  by  her  nnteatooftble  rdlectioiM  interrupt  tiie 
pleaaore  reoemd  from  iiit  soothing  deception.  Nay,  she  sometimes  assiste 
in  the  dehision  ;  far  a  man  by  talung  pains  may  work  himself  op  into  an 
imagination  of  being  in  plaees  where  he  is  not,  and  beholding  objects  no- 
i^ere  existent.  Tdly,  tiie  great  mailer  of  rhetoric,  tcadies  diat  an  orator 
cannot  do  jostice  effK^oally  to  his  cause  nnlesa  he  makes  tiie  case  his  own, 
enters  thcmogfaly  into  the  interests  of  his  dient,  and  places  himself  in  his 
sltoation.  And  Horace  lays  down  the  like  nde  :  If,  says  he,  yon  will  draw 
tears  from  me,  you  most  first  be  grieved  yourself :  wfaiidi  one  cannot  well 
be  widiovt  imagining  onesdf  interested  in  the  mkfortmie.  Bat  these  tem- 
porary persoasions  may  become  permanent  ones  where  the  organs  happen  to 
be  weak  or  disordered :  and  this  I  take  to  be  the  case  of  madness,  which 
being  a  disten^ier  oiUa  removable  by  medicines,  seems  another  proof  that 
the  judgments  of  the  mind  depend  upon  the  di^Kwition  of  the  bodily  organs, 

2.  (>mviction  and  persoasion  infioence  one  another  reciprocally;  the 
latter  often  following  the  former  instantaneously,  but  more  commonly  in  time 
and  by  degrees.  Where  we  can  have  ocnlar  or  other  sensible  demonstration 
of  a  mistake,  we  are  generally  cored  of  it  once  for  aO,  but  where  soch  eri- 
denoe  is  not  to  be  had  it  will  not  presently  yidd,  and  alter  being  once  driven 
oat,  will  many  times  steal  npon  nsagain  at  nnawares.  Therefore  if  we  see 
sufficient  reasons  to  work  a  comjdete  conviction,  hot  still  find  a  rdnctance 
in  the  mind  to  lay  aside  an  inveterate  ern»r,  we  shall  be  more  likdy  to  sue* 
oeed  by  fr-eqnenUy  oontemphting  the  proofi  already  soggested,  than  by 
aocnmolating  new  ones :  for  importmity  and  aasidnity  prevail  more  upon 
imagination  than  strength  of  argoment,  becanse  our  judgments  as  well  as 
Other  ideas  nm  in  train,  and  require  repeated  efibrts  totam  them  oat  of  the 
course  to  which  they  have  been  habituated :  like  a  distorted  limb  that  must 
be  brought  to  rights  by  continual  application,  not  by  violence.  On  the  other 
hand,  notions  riveted  in  the  &noy  toooften  debaodi  the  understanding,  and 
even  overpower  the  direct  evidence  of  sense ;  and  that  among  tiie  greatest 
sdiolan  as  well  as  among  the  vi;dgar.  For  having  found  tiie  Latin  words 
Lsvuy  light,  and  LuBVis,  smooth,  Vinit,  he  comes,  and  Vinit,  he  came, 
marked  with  different  quantities  in  their  gradus,  they  adjudge  them  one  short 
and  ^e  other  long,  and  would  be  horriUy  shodcad  at  the  inharmoniousness 
of  a  verse  wherein  they  should  be  introduced  in  each  other's  places  :  but  as 
our  modem  Latinists  pronounce  those  wcnrds,  it  would  puzzle  the  nicest  ear 
to  distinguish  any  difference  in  the  sounds.  On  the  contrary,  they  insist 
xxpoa  the  first  syllables  in  Tcnbo,  Lbvia,  having  tiie  same  quantity  with 
those  in  Tinui,  Lsviaus,  though  anybody  except  themsdves  may  discern 
they  pronounce  them  quicker  and  shorter  in  die  two  latter  than  the  former. 
And  the  like  cause  operates  upon  their  judgment  in  our  own  lang^uage, 
where  we  place  the  particle  A  hehrt  a  consonant,  and  Ak  before  a  vowd, 
for  the  better  sounding  of  our  words,  not  for  thdr  better  appearance  upon 
paper :  but  your  very  learned  folks  determine  tiie  sound  by  the  spelling ;  for 
I  suppose  they  would  not  for  the  worid  say.  An  youthful  sally,  or,  A  useful 
accomplishment,  though  both  words  b^gin  exactly  with  the  same  initial 
sound.  The  same  may  be  said  with  respect  to  the  rule  of  H  being  no  letter, 
whidi  seems  a  notion  peculiar  to  the  schools,  and  not  admitted  dsewhere ; 
for  one  may  converse  seven  years  among  the  politest  companies,  provided 
they  be  not  deeply  versed  in  Latin  and  Greek,  without  hearing  anybody  talk 
of  buying  an  horse,  or  taking  an  house. 

3.  Probably  conviction  would  operate  more  efiectually  and  constancy  if 
we  were  capaUe  of  absolute  certainty,  for  the  force  of  that,  one  would  think. 
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most  bear  ddwo  all  oppontion  at  a  single  stroke  :  bntdiere  being  always  tf 
possibility  Uiat  our  dearest  reasonings  may  deceive  us,  this  less^is  the 
authority  of  reason,  and  leaves  rocnn  for  a  luridng  to^idon  of  its  ftdlibility 
in  particular  instances. 

But  however  this  be,  certain  it  is  We  cannot  with  oar  utmost  endeavoani 
always  bend  imagination  to  that  ply  which  judgment  would  direct.     If  you 
desire  your  frtiead  to  take  something  out  xsi  your  ejt  that  troul^esyon,  with 
a  feather,  how  mudi  soever  you  may  be  convinced  of  his  tenderness  aild 
dejrterity,  yet  when  the  feather  approadies  dose  to  your  eye,  ytm  cannot 
hdp  winking,  becanse  you  cannot  ^cdode  the  sadden  apprehension  that  he 
will  hurt  you.    All  the  ak^^umeats  in  die  woiid  araU  nothing  in  tiib  case : 
yet  I  d(Mbt  tiot  but  by  repeated  trials  a  tnan  might  bring  himself  to  stand 
such  an  operation  without  flinching.     Why  can  brickUyers  walk  Mfdy 
along  the  gutters  of  a  high  buikting,  but  beoetose  they  have  gained  a  confi- 
dence in  thdr  security  ?    Any  of  us  who  has  the  perfect  command  bf  his 
limbs  mig^t  do  die  same,  if  he  could  once  totally  tlurow  aside  the  persuasion 
of  danger.    LoW  ceilings,  swagging  beams  appearing  bdow  the  plaster,  and 
walls  ■h>"'^i"g  out  of  the  perpendicular,  threaten  a  downfall :  bet  twenty  the 
most  ezporienced  workmen  to  examine  the  building,  and  though  they  una- 
nimoQsly  aasore  you  all  is  safe,  this  wfll  not  entirely  remove  your  appre- 
hensions, until*  by  constant  habitation  in  the  house,  tiie  persuaskm  dies 
away  of  itself*     Fear  cannot  subsist'without  an  apprdienftkm  ai  mischief; 
but  it  is  well  known  that  the  strongest  demonstration  will  not  always  dissi^ 
pate  our  fears*     Let  a  woman  take  a  gun  into  her  hand,  examine  the  barrel 
and  pan  as  long  as  she  pleases,  until  she  is  fuUy  convinced  Qiere  is  ndther 
charge  nor  primmg*  yet  if  yob  present  the  muzzle  against  her  head  with 
threatening  gestures  and  expressions,  you  will  raise  ib  her  a  sudden  per^ 
suasion  of  danger.     Some  apprehensions,  as  of  seeing  spirits  or  apparitSttns, 
being  ground^  early  in  oar  childhood,  can  never  be  totally  eradicated  after* 
wards,  ndther  by  reason,  nor  example,  nor  ridicule,  nor  time,  that  curedl 
all  things.     Nor  are  the  odier  paasions  void  of  thdr  beveral  persuasions,  _ 
which  they  frequently  retain  against  evidence.     Hope  and  expectation  WiA 
continue  lyeyond  ail  probability  of  success  t  and  love  sometimes  flatters  with 
an  opinion  of  reciprocal  kindness,  notwithstanding  the  grossest  repeated  ill 
usage.    The  tenets  of  A  sect  or  party,  deeply  inctdcated  betimes,  keep  their 
hold  in  spite  of  the  strongest  conviction :  whence  the  saying  applied  to  per- 
sons obstinatdy  attached  to  their  notions^  Yoa  shall  not  persuaide  them  eveil 
though  yoa  do  persuade  them  :  or,  as  I  would  rather  phrase  the  sentence^ 
You  shdl  not  persuade  them  even  though  you  convince  them. 

4*  We  have  observed  before,  that  imagination  actuates  most  of  our 
motions,  and  serves  us  perpetually  in  all  the  purposes  of  life :  it  often  holds 
the  reins  of  action  alane,  or  at  least  guides  them  in  those  intermediate  spaces 
while  understanding  looks  forward  towards  the  general  plan.  So  that  our 
bdiaviour  depends  for  the  most  part  upon  what  petvuasions  we  have,  and 
upon  conviction  little  further  than  as  that  may  draw  the  otiier  after  it.  For 
how  wdl  soever  we  may  be  convinced  of  the  reasonableness  of  our  mea- 
sures, we  shall  never  pursue  them  heartily  and  currently  whUe  there  retnaihs 
a  latent  mittmst  in  their  disfovour ;  nor  can  we  be  sure  of  accomplishing 
an  enterprise  so  hmg  as  any  cross  iqipreheasions  may  rise  to  interrupt  it* 
Beddes,  we  cannot  ccmstandy  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  our  thoughts,  but 
sudi  notions  as  start  up  in  the  foncy  irill  take  du*ection  of  our  active 
powers,  while  reflection  is  attentive  to  something  else :  and  upon  sudden 
emergendes,  or  in  the  hurry  of  budness,  we  have  not  time  to  reflect,  but 
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iBiut  foDow  nidi  perRi»ii0nB  as  bedur  iiwhrntmeogflly.  Add  to  thk,  that  in 
our  mo0t  careM  ddibendioiis  undentaadtng  works  upon  material*  sopplied 
her  from  the  Btorehooae  of  imagiDation ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  examine  the 
credit  fd  zwtj  eTidenoe  giving  testimony  in  libe  covae  of  a  long  ai^gnmen- 
tation. 

Hence  appeaxto  the  mighty  import  of  hahttoating  imagination  to  ran  in  the 
track  marked  out  by  reason ;  for  when  we  have  made  any  nsefal  disooTery, 
and  folly  satisfied  our  judgment  of  its  truth  and  expedience,  the  business  ia 
but  half  done ;  it  as  yet  remains  only  a  matter  of  speculation,  and  will  not 
serve  us  as  a  principle  either  of  our  reasonings  or  behaviour :  but  when  in« 
culcated  into  a  firm  persuasion,  so  that  it  wUl  arise  upon  every  occasion  in 
full  vigour  withoot  waiting  to  be  called  up  by  consideration,  then  it  becomes 
a  prad^cal  rule,  and  will  never  fail  to  iiUluebce  our  conduct 

5.  As  much  a  paradox  as  it  may  seem,  certain  it  is  that  people  do  not 
always  know  thehr  own  real  sentiments,  fat  they  are  apt  to  mistake  convic- 
tion for  peifeuasion.  In  time  of  ddiberation  they  are  mighty  confident  of 
their  resolves,  aad  think  they  wiQ  continue  in  fidl  force  beyond  all  possi- 
bility of  <^ange !  but  if  imagination  has  not  betti  brought  under  due  sub- 
jection to  reason,  they  will  find  them  fiul,  and  give  place  to  other  notions 
at  the  time  of  execution.  Hence  proceeds  an  inconsistency  in  men's 
behaviour  according  as  understanding  or  imagination  gains  the  ascendant, 
which  oould  never  happen  if  the  latter  were  inured  to  follow  the  former. 
Such  deceits  as  these  are  taught  us  in  our  earliest  youth :  boys  are  made 
to  say  they  lote  their  book,  or  love  to  go  to  churdi,  when  in  reality  they 
cannot  endure  either ;  and  after  we  g^row  up,  it  is  no  unprecedented  thing 
for  men  to  think  they  believe  or  disbelieve  certain  points  in  religion,  philo- 
sophy, or  molality,  when  in  good  truth  they  do  not,  because  they  esteem 
the  contrary  blaineable  or  ridiculous.  Tins  deception  may  be  sometimes 
practised  upon  other  persons  with  good  efiect:  for  one  may  chance  to 
brinf  a  man  into  an  useful  persuasion,  by  persuading  him  he  hai  it  already, 
but  It  is  very  dangerous  to  be  practised  upon  ourselves :  for  perhaps  what 
we  fancy  blameable  or  ridiculous  may  be  found  otherwise  upon  a  fair 
examination ;  or  if  we  have  any  wrong  turn  in  our  mind,  how  shall  we 
ever  apply  a  proper  remedy,  or  even  attempt  to  rectify  it  unless  we  know 
what  it  is  ?  It  is  a  ftdse  and  misehievouB  shame  thai  would  prompt  us  to 
iDonceal  ourselves  from  ourselves:  nor  does  anything  better  show  a  trae 
freedom  and  courage  of  thought  than  to  search  out  the  closest  recesses  of 
our  heart  impartially,  and  know  all  the  persuasions,  good  or  bad,  that  find 
harbour  there. 


CHAP.  XIV. 
KNOWLEDGE  AND  CONCEPTION. 

Altbovoh  our  knowledge  all  arises  from  our  conception  of  things,  and 
generally  is  more  full  and  oomj^ete  according  as  that  is  clearer,  yet  we 
know  some  things  assuredly  for  true  of  which  we  cannot  form  any  adequate 
conception.  Different  persons  concave  variously  of  the  same  things,  oi 
which  they  all  equally  acknowledge  the  existence.  Common  people  cannot 
easily  conceive  of  opinions,  tastes,  sentiments,  or  inclinations,  opposite  to 
their  own,  though  they  see  them  exemplified  in  others :  nor  can  they  con- 
ceive the  masterly  performances  of  art  or  science,  nor  tricks  of  jugglcra, 
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nor  anything  out  of  the  usual  coarse  of  theb  experience :  but  such  as  hare 
severally  applied  themselves  to  penetrate  into  those  matters,  find  nothing 
surprising  in  them.  For  it  is  uie  repugnancy  of  objects  to  what  we  have 
ordinarily  seen  or  known  that  renders  them  inconceivable,  and  therefore 
familiarity  may  make  them  easy  to  our  apprdiension.  The  savage  cannot 
comprehend  how  men  convey  their  thoughts  to  one  another  by  writing,  and 
the  communication  of  them  by  sounds  would  appear  as  wonderful,  but  that 
mankind  foil  into  that  method  before  they  know  what  wonder  is,  that  is, 
before  they  have  gained  any  experience,  to  whidi  new  appearances  may 
seem  repugnant. 

The  studious  familiarize  themselves  to  trains  of  observation  peculiar  to 
themselves ;  therefore,  as  they  can  clearly  apprehend  what  remains  a  mys- 
tery to  Dthers,  so  on  the  other  hand  they  find  difficulties  that  nobody  else 
can  discern.  The  plain  man  makes  no  bog^e  at  the  ideas  of  creation,  anni- 
hilation, or  vacui^  :  for  he  thinks  he  sees  instances  of  them  every  day,  in 
the  production  of  plants  from  the  ground,  the  consumption  of  fuel  in  the 
fire,  and  the  emptiness  of  his  pot  every  time  he  drinks  out  the  liquor.  But 
the  naturalist  considers  that  the  materials  composing  the  tree  were  existing 
either  in  the  earth,  the  air,  or  the  vapours,  before  it  grew  up,  that  the  fire 
only  divides  the  billet  into  imperceptible  particles,  and  that  after  the  liquor 
is  all  poured  out  of  the  pot  it  may  yet  remain  full  of  light,  or  air,  or  ether : 
therefore  he  conceives  no  powers  in  nature  that  can  either  give  or  destroy 
existence,  and  disputes  incessantly  concerning  the  reality  of  a  vacuum. 

2.  There  are  perhaps  few  more  inexplicable  ideas  than  that  of  force, 
whereby  bodies  act  upon  one  another,  and  whidi  may  be  divided  into  two 
sorts,  impulse  and  resistance.  The  wheelwright,  the  millwright,  and  the 
gunner,  can  reason  about  it  accurately  and  effectually  to  serve  die  purposes 
of  their  several  arts ;  but  the  philosopher  knows  not  what  to  make  of  it. 
It  is  neither  substance,  nor  form,  nor  quali^ :  as  impulse,  it  is  something 
imparted  by  external  agents ;  as  resistance,  it  is  a  property  inherent  in  the 
body  itself;  yet  resistance  cannot  subsist  without  an  impulse  received  from 
some  other  body.  It  is  the  immediate  cause  of  motion,  neverthdess  this 
cause  may  operate  without  producing  its  effect :  for  if  you  lay  a  dozen 
huge  folios  upon  die  table,  they  will  press  it  strongly  downwards  with 
their  weight,  but  the  floor  by  its  resistance  presses  it  as  strongly  upwards ; 
so  the  table,  though  receiving  continual  supplies  of  force,  remains  im- 
movable. 

Some  things  generally  admitted  for  realities  exceed  the  comprdiensions 
of  an  men ;  as  Ihe  vdodty  of  light,  travelling  fifteen  thousand  miles  in  the 
swing  of  a  dock  pendulum,  the  greater  vdodty  in  the  vibrations  of  ether, 
which  we  learn  from  Sir  Isaac  Newton  overtake  the  rays  of  light,  the  mi- 
nuteness of  vesseb  carrying  on  circulation,  and  performing  secretion  in  the 
bodies  of  scarce  visible  insects,  the  eternity  of  time,  immensity  of  space, 
and  all  infinities  in  general. 

As  imagination  takes  her  first  impression  from  sensation,  therefore  1 
think  we  cannot  form  a  dear  conception  of  sensible  objects  whereof  we 
have  not  had  an  idea  conveyed  by  die  senses.  We  have  not  any  direct 
notion  of  very  swift  or  very  slow  motions,  because  properly  speaking  we  do 
not  see  dther,  but  only  gather  diem  from  the  change  of  position  in  the 
objects  moving,  which  in  the  former  case  seem  at  once  to  fill  the  whole 
space  taken  up  in  tiieir  passage,  and  in  the  latter  appear  stationary ;  nor 
can  we  frame  an  idea  o^  very  small  or  very  great  magnitudes,  otherwise 
than  by  enlarging  the  one  in  our  fancy  to  a  discernible  size,  and  supposing 
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the  other  removed  to  a  distance  that  wUl  lessen  them  within  the  compass 
of  our  vision.  Neilber  perhaps  can  we  conceive  ideas  of  reflection  whoreof 
we  have  not  experieneed  soniiething  similar  passing  in  oar  own  minds. 

3.  Things  surpass  our  oompr^nsion  upon  two  accounts,  either  whea 
they  are  so  unmanageable  in  themselves  as  that  we  cannot  form  any  like* 
ness  of  them  in  our  imagination,  which  is  the  case  of  all  infinitudes ;  or 
when  we  cannot  conceive  the  manner  in  which  they  should  be  efiected.  I 
can  easily  conceive  Dedalus  flying  in  the  air,  for  I  have  seen  a  print  of  him 
in  Garth's  Metamorphosis :  but  when  I  consider  the  weight  of  a  man's 
body,  the  unwieldiness  of  wings  sufficiently  large  to  buoy  him  up,  and  the 
inability  of  his  arms  to  flutter  them  faast  enough,  I  cannot  conceive  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  ever  practising  that  manner  a(  travelling.  Yet  when  we 
consider  the  small  degree  of  fcnrce  in  rays  of  light,  together  widi  the  soli-* 
dity  of  glass,  it  seems  as  hard  to  conceive  a  possibility  of  their  finding 
thcar  way  through  so  compact  a  body,  as  of  Dedalus's  flying :  neverthdesa 
constant  experience  convinces  us  of  the  fact. 

When  we  have  not  an  adequate  conception  of  things  themselves,  never- 
theless we  may  dearly  aflirm  or  deny  something  concerning  them.  Mr. 
Locke  says  we  have  a  very  confused  idea  of  substance,  and  perhaps  not  a 
much  better  of  form  considered  in  the  abstract ;  yet  we  may  rest  assured 
that  form  is  not  substance,  nor  substance  form,  and  pronounce  many  other 
tilings  concerning  them  without  hesitation.  And  as  imperfect  notions  as 
we  have  of  force  and  impulse,  or  the  manner  of  propagating  motion,  still 
we  may  easily  apprehend  a  difference  between  the  manner  of  imparting  it 
from  body  to  body,  and  from  mind  to  body :  for  bodies  only  transmit  the 
force  they  have  received  from  elsewhere,  nor  can  communicate  more  than 
they  have  themselves,  and  their  re-action  is  always  equal  and  opposite  to 
action ;  but  the  mind  produces  an  impulse  she  has  not  herself,  nor  does  she 
ever  feel  the  limbs  re-act  agaiast  her  when  she  moves  them :  on  the  other 
hsmd,  she  receives  a  percq>tion  from  the  organs  of  sensation  which  had  it 
not  themselves,  and  returns  not  their  io^iulse  by  a  re-action,  whenever  they 
act  upon  her.  Both  those  productions,  of  peroeptiMi  1^  body,  and  oif 
motion  by  mind,  appear  alike  incomprehensible,  when  we  attempt  to  pene- 
trate into  the  manner  how  they  are  eScCttd, 

4.  But  in  order  to  understand  ourselves  the  better,  when  we  would  go 
about  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  causes  produce  dieir  effects,  let  us 
consider  what  we  generally  mean  by  explanation.  He  that  would  explain 
the  contrivance  of  a  dock  being  made  to  strike  the  hours,  begins  with 
showing  how  the  weights  pull  round  the  main  whed,  how  that  by  its  teeth 
catdies  hold  of  the  next  wheel,  and  so  he  points  out  all  the  movements 
sucoessivdy  till  he  comes  to  the  hammer  and  the  bell.  Or  if  he  would 
explain  the  manner  of  nutrition,  he  tells  you  of  the  digestion  of  the  sto- 
mach, the  secretion  of  diyle,  its  passage  into  the  heart,  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  and  thereby  its  dispersion  throughout  all  parts  of  the  flesh. 
Here  we  see  that  explaining  is  no  more  than  enumerating  the  several  parts 
of  an  operation,  and  tradng  all  the  steps  of  its  progress  through  inter- 
mediate causes  and  effects :  therefore  the  manner  of  a  remote  effect  being 
produced  may  be  explained,  but  to  call  for  an  explanation  of  any  cause 
operating  immediatdy  is  absurd,  because  it  is  calling  for  an  account  of  in- 
termediate steps  where  there  are  none.  In  this  case,  we  can  only  sati^^fy 
oursdves  from  experience,  that  such  and  such  effects  do  constantiy  follow, 
ui)on  the  i^lication  of  particular  causes :  all  we  can  do  further,  is  by. 
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remarking  some  difference  in  ope^^tions  seemingly  similar,  as  was  attempted 
just  now  with  respect  to  the  action  of  mind  and  body,  to  prevent  our,  mis- 
taking one  thing  for  another,  not  with  an  intent  to  give  that  as  an  explana- 
tion of  either.  To  endeavour  extending  our  idea  beyond  the  cause  operating, 
and  the  effect  produced,  would  be  to  aim  at  apprehending  more  than  the 
objeot  really  contains. 

The  quahty  we  find  in  sulgects  of  producing  immediate  effects,  we  call  a 
primary  property,  but  we  cannot  trace  every  phenomenon  to  thb  first 
aource :  there  are  many  pr(^>erties  observable  in  bodies,  which  we  are  well 
satisfied  result  from  the  action  of  other  bodies  upon  them,  though  we  can- 
not investigate  their  operations.  Such  as  the  fonr  kinds  of  attraction, 
namely,  gravity,  cohesion,  magnetism,  and  electricity,  the  violence  of  fire, 
the  sodden  hardening  of  water  by  intense  cold,  the  fusion  oi  metals  by 
intense  heat,  the  vital  drcolation  and  secretion  of  humours  in  animals,  and 
a  multitude  of  the  like  sort,  which  a  little  reflection  will  easily  suggest. 

5.  Number  itself,  whereon  we  can  reason  with  the  greatest  accuracy  and 
certainty  of  any  subject,  quickly  exceeds  our  comprehension ;  it  is  a  ques- 
tion with  me  whether  we  have  a  direct  idea  of  any  nK»re  than  four,  bemuse 
beyond  that  little  number  we  cannot  tell  how  many  objects  lie  before  us 
upon  inspection,  without  counting.  Higher  numbers  we  cannot  ascertain, 
unless  when  by  ranging  them  in  order,  which  ccMnpounds  the  individuals 
into  parcels,  and  thereby  reduces  them  to  fewer  ideas,  we  can  bring  them 
within  the  compass  of  our  apprehension  :  therefore  we  can  presently  reckon 
nine  disposed  into  three  equal  rows,  because  then  we  need  only  consider 
them  as  three  threes.  The  regular  position  of  figures  in  numeration,  and 
the  contrivance  of  expressing  the  laigest  numbers  by  various  combinations 
of  a  few  numerals,  enables  us  to  run  those  lengths  we  do  in  arithmetic. 
We  talk  currently  of  millions,  and  compute  them  with  the  utmost  exactness, 
but  our  knowledge  of  two  millions  being  double  one  million,  is  no  more 
than  the  knowledge  of  two  being  the  double  of  one :  and  we  know  the 
value  of  figures  only  by  the  number  of  places  they  stand  removed  to  the 
left.  When  we  cast  up  the  largest  accounts,  we  have  only  three  or  four 
names  or  characters  in  our  view  at  a  time :  and  by  this  compendious  arti- 
fice of  drawing  multitudes  into  so  narrow  a  compass,  we  find  means  easily 
to  manage  ol^ects  that  would  be  too  cumbersome  and  extensive  for  us  to 
conceive  of  themselves^ 

Nature  abounds  in  mysteries,  of  which  we  may  have  a  certain  knowledge, 
but  no  clear  conception:  some  are  too  large  for  imagination  to  grasp, 
some  too  minute  for  it  to  discern,  others  too  obscure  to  be  seen  distmctly, 
and  others,  though  plainly  discernible  in  themselves,  yet  remain  inexplica- 
ble in  the  manner  of  production,  or  appear  incompatible  with  one  another. 
Therefore,  though  conception  be  the  groundwork  of  knowledge,  and  the 
inconoeivableness  of  a  thing  a  good  argument  against  its  reality,  yet  is  it 
not  an  irrefragaUe  one ;  for  it  may  be  overpowered  by  other  proofs  drawn 
from  premises,  whereof  we  have  a  clear  conception  and  undoubted  know- 
ledge«  I  suppose  it  will  be  idfewed  that  a  man  bom  blind  can  form  no 
conception  of  light,  nor  how  people  can  have  sensations  of  objects  at  a 
vast  distance,  so  as  to  determine  thereby  their  magnitudes  and  situations : 
yet  by  conversing  daily  among  mankind,  he  may  find  abundant  reason  to 
be  satisfied  of  their  possessing  such  a  faculty.  And  as  we  proceed  further 
in  our  investigation  of  nature,  we  diall  find  effects  that  cannot  proceed  from 
causes  whereof  we  have  had  any  experience,  therefore  must  ascribe  them  to 
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powers  of  which  we  can  know  nothmg  more  than  their  heing  adequate  to 
those  effects;  and  what  we  know  so  inqperfectly,  we  maj  jnsSj  proMMinoe 
ineonoeivahle. 

6.  It  is  one  of  the  most  useful  points  of  knowledge  lo  distinguish,  when 
the  rqiugnancj  of  things  to  oar  oomnum  notions  (Kight  to  make  us  reject 
themt  and  when  not :  for  men  have  fidleD  into  gross  mistakes  both  ways. 
Some  have  been  made  to  swallow  the  most  palpable  absurdities,  under  pre- 
tence that  sense  and  reason  are  not  to  be  trusted ;  others  have  denied  fscts 
verified  by  daily  experience,  because  they  could  not  conceive  the  manner 
wherein  they  were  ^ected.  There  have  been  those  who  have  disputed  the 
reahty  of  motion,  of  distance,  of  space,  of  Ixkbes,  of  human  action,  upon 
account  of  some  difficulties  they  could  not  reconcile  to  their  ideas.  I  know 
of  no  other  rule  to  goby  in  this  point  than  that  the  strongest  evidence  ought 
always  to  prevail :  wherefore  nothing  inconoeivaMe  in  philosophy  deserves 
credit,  unless  it  necessarily  follows  from  some  premises  assuredly  known 
and  oleariy  conceived. 

But  thcNigh  in  some  instances  we  may  and  must  admit  things  our  imagi- 
nation cannot  comprdiend,  yet  it  is  well  worth  our  care  and  study  to  render 
them  as  familiar  to  our  comprehension  as  we  can :  for  we  shall  find  them 
gain  earner  persuasion  with  us,  and  become  more  serviceable  both  in  our 
reascmings  and  practice.  For  there  is  a  difficulty  in  the  management  of  in- 
eonoervable  id^ :  wherefore  we  sometimes  sufier  conception  to  run  con* 
trary  to  knowledge,  where  it  can  be  done  without  hazard.  Everybody  now 
agreee  that  the  Sun  constantly  keeps  his  station,  and  the  earth  cirdes  round 
hun  as  an  attendant  planet :  yet  we  commonly  think  and  speak  of  his  diur- 
nal and  annual  courses  through  the  heavens,  as  being  more  convenient  for 
our  ordinary  oeoasions.  We  may  hereafter  find  it  necessary  to  accommo- 
date our  language  to  the  conceptions  of  mankind,  though  we  should  herein 
a  little  d^art  from  our  real  sentiments  a  this  necessity  gave  rise  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  esoteric  and  exoteric  doctrine  of  the  philosophers,  the 
meat  for  men  and  milk  for  babes  of  St.  Ftol,  and  the  parabolical  and  plain, 
or  direct  and  figurative  styles.  And  we  may  meet  with  cases  wherein  it 
would  be  pernicious  to  entertain  conceptions  of  things  ourselves,  of  whose 
truth  we  have  abundant  reason  to  be  satisfied ;  the  rules  of  decency  require 
this  sometimes,  and  a  regard  to  higher  considerations  at  others. 


CHAP.  XV. 
COMPOSITION  OF  MOTIVES. 


If  one  were  set  to  take  an  account  of  any  of  those  vast  woods  in  America, 
soaroe  ever  trodden  by  human  foot,  he  could  not  be  expected  to  proceed  with 
mudi  regularity^  at  first :  he  must  follow  wherever  he  should  find  an  open- 
ing, and  his  observations  upon  the  first  trial  would  direct  him  to  take  an- 
o£er  method  of  proceeding  in  making  a  second  :  when  he  had  examined  one 
quarter,  he  must  return  back  to  where  he  set  out  in  order  to  examine  an- 
other, apd  would  often  find  occasion  to  take  fresh  notices  of  things  that  he 
thoug^Vne  had  sufficient  observed  before.  So  in  this,  my  investigation 
of  tlMit  vrildemess,  the  human  mind,  I  am  forced  to  work  my  passage  where 
I  find  it  practkable ;  for  1  have  no  preconcerted  fAan,  nor  any  ^vouritc 
point,  which  I  am  determined  to  make  good  at  all  events  :  and  though  not 
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witkoat  some  general  idea  of  the  end  to  which  my  inquiries  wiU  lead  me, 
yet  have  I  not  a  full  proepect  of  the  track  they  will  take.  I  am  not  to  be 
considered  as  a  professor  instructing  others  in  the  science  he  is  completely 
master  of,  but  as  a  learner  seddng  after  an  improvement  of  my  own  know- 
ledge :  therefore  strike  into  whatever  turnings  appear  most  lik^y  to  advance 
me  forward  on  my  way,  and  after  having  pursiKd  them  awhile,  sometimes 
discover  a  necessi^  of  returning  back  to  take  a  fuller  review  of  subjects  I  had 
considered  before.  This  is  at  present  my  case  with  respect  to  Motives,  and 
that  vivifying  ingredient  whidi  gives  them  their  vigour  and  activity,  Satis- 
fiiction,  whidi  I  thought  to  have  dismissed  long  ago,  but  now  find  my- 
self unable  to  proceed  further  without  taking  them  under  examination  afresh. 
If  I  do  not  perform  my  work  widi  the  regularity  I  wish,  yet  as  diarity  covers 
a  multitude  of  sins,  so  I  hope  an  earnest  desire  of  producing  something  that 
carries  the  iqipearance  of  benefit  will  cover  a  multitude  of  defects  in  the 
performance.  But  because  I  would  not  neglect  method  where  I  can  attain 
it,  shall  divide  what  I  have  next  to  offer  under  four  general  heads;  the 
composition  of  motives,  the  several  species  of  them,  their  production,  and  the 
causes  introducing  them  to  operate.  We  have  observed  before  that  motives, 
strictly  such,  wee  always  something  actually  present  in  the  thought,  but  they 
usually  retain  the  name  while  remaining  in  the  repository  of  our  ideas,  and 
not  directly  occurring  to  view ;  and  I  have  distinguished  them  by  the  figu- 
rative expression  of  motives  operating  in  the  scale,  or  lying  dormant  in  the 
box.  Under  the  first  head  I  shall  consider  them  in  th^  active  state,  under 
tiie  two  next  in  their  quiescent,  and  the  fourth  will  relate  to  their  passage 
from  the  box  into  the  scale. 

2.  By  the  composition  of  motives,  I  mean  the  matter  whereof  they  are 
made,  which  consuts  of  three  principal  parts :  some  action  apprdiended 
possible,  some  consequence,  perception,  or  end,  to  be  attained,  which  we 
have  heretofore  styled  the  Vehicle,  and  the  satis£Eu^on  expected  therein. 
Hence  it  appears  that  motives  always  contain  a  judgment  of  the  action  being 
possible,  of  its  producing  the  effect,  and  of  the  satisfactoriness  of  that 
eflfect. 

Were  you  privately  to  unlock  the  doors  of  a  prison  unknown  to  those 
within,  they  would  never  try  to  g^t  out  so  long  as  they  remained  persuaded 
their  endeavours  would  prove  ineffectual.  Indeed  a  bare  possibility  of  suc- 
ceeding will  often  suffice  to  set  us  at  work  :  you  shall  see  men  endeavour- 
ing to  open  doors  that  they  believe  to  be  made  fiast,  but  then  it  is  with  an 
apprehension  of  some  chance  that  tiiey  may  find  means  of  (^>ening  them. 
Sometimes  impatience  will  raise  a  temporary  persuasion,  whidi  the  mind 
eagerly  admits  against  evidence,  because  it  soothes  her  uneasiness  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  while  this  lasts,  it  wUl  make  men  strive  to  push  through  stone  walls, 
but  the  instant  it  subsides  they  give  over  their  efforts.  Nor  can  you  in- 
stance any  one  action  of  our  lives  wherein  there  is  not  a  momentary  appre- 
hension, either  well  or  ill  grounded,  either  suggested  by  understanding  or 
fancy,  of  something  we  can  do.  Thia  seems  a  strong  argument  against 
Hartley's  vibratiuncles,  since  in  every  exertion  of  our  activity  there  must 
be  a  perception  in  the  mind  of  its  efficacy.  Or  if  his  doctrine  were  true,  it 
would  be  of  most  pernicious  consequence  to  prevail  amongst  mankind :  for 
were  it  possible  once  totally  to  banish  all  opinion  of  power,  nobo^ir  would 
ever  stir  a  finger  to  help  themselves.  We  see  thia  now  and  then  eaempli- 
fied  in  persons  deeply  affected  with  hypochondriac  disorders,  who,  while 
they  fancy  themselves  under  an  utter  inability  of  action,  you  can  never  bring 
them  to  move  either  hand  or  foot,  until  by  eome  sudden  alarm  or  pungent 
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tmart  you  can  dissipate  their  ideas,  and  torn  inwgination  into  her  ordinary 
channds. 

3.  But  the  practicability  of  an  action  alone  will  not  incite  as  to  undertake 
it,  for  we  have  many  ways  wherein  we  might  exert  our  power  contiuually 
occurring  to  our  thoughts,  which  yet  we,  forbear  to  pursue  :  and  when  we 
do  act,  it  is  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  acting,  but  for  some  end  conceived 
attainable  thereby,  which  our  judgment  or  our  fancy  recommends.  And 
this  end  I  take  to  be  always  some  perception  the  mind  desires  to  have  :  if 
we  put  sugar  into  our  mouths,  it  is  for  the  sweetness  of  the  taste ;  if  we 
aim  at  things  useful,  it  is  for  the  thought  of  having  them  in  our  possession : 
if  at  things  laudable,  it  is  for  the  consciousness  of  having  acted  right.  Even 
when  we  go  abroad  merely  upon  being  tired  of  sitting,  or  while  away  the 
time  in  some  trifling  amusement,  it  is  either  to  remove  the  uneasiness  of 
indolence,  or  for  the  sensation  our  exercise  will  give  us,  or  for  some  engage- 
ment we  expect  to  find  in  what  we  do.  Nor  can  one  well  conceive  a  man 
to  make  any  movement,  without  a  notion  at  the  instant  of  something  to 
be  effected  thereby. 

4.  Neither  will  the  idea  of  action  and  its  event  suffice,  without  an  ex- 
pectance of  satisfaction  in  the  attainment:  for  we  pursue  and  reject  the 
same  things  at  times,  according  as  we  find  ourselves  in  the  humour.  It  is 
not  barely  the  taste,  nor  the  sight,  nor  the  reflection  of  objects,  but  the 
satisfisction  expected  therein,  that  urges  us  to  pursue  them :  those  who  have 
not  a  palate  for  sweet  things,  will  nevei  be  tempted  by  the  sweetness  of 
sugar,  nor  will  a  man  take  pains  to  obtain  things  useful,  if  he  have  no  con- 
cern for  the  future,  nor  things  laudable,  if  he  have  no  relish  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  performed  them.  But  as  we  cannot  procure  satisfaction 
without  the  application  of  something  satisfactory,  therefore  other  percep- 
tions are  regarded  only  as  the  vehicle  necessary  for  conveyance,  but  that 
alone  gives  weight  to  the  motive.  If  we  search  throughout  all  the  actions 
of  men,«we  shall  find  them  always  preferring  that  wherein  they  for  the  pre- 
sent apprehend  the  greatest  satisfaction  :  even  when  they  forego  pleasures, 
or  submit  to  pains,  or  undergo  labours,  they  do  it  for  the  sake  of  something 
they  conceive  to  be  more  satisfeu^tory ;  and  when  they  neglect  the  known 
greater  good  for  some  paltry  appetite,  it  is  because  they  find  more  satisfac- 
tion in  present  gratification  than  in  the  prospect  of  distant  advantage.  Nor 
if  we  consider  Uie  matter  rightly,  is  this  denied  by  those  who  ascribe  the 
greatest  power  of  self -moving  to  the  mind  :  for  though  they  contend  for  her 
having  the  privilege  of  annexing  the  idea  of  Best  to  whatever  object  she 
pleases,  yet  they  admit  that  this  idea  so  annexed  influences  the  active 
{K>wers  to  pursue  it. 

5.  For  the  most  part  we  proceed  upon  some  design  more  or  less  remote, 
and  then  our  nootive  contains  several  ends  of  action  one  within  another ; 
understanding  retaining  the  principal  purpose  in  view,  and  imagination  sug- 
gesting the  means  from  time  to  time  in  their  proper  order.  Tlius  a  motive 
appears  to  be  a  very  complicated  idea,  containing  a  variety  of  judgments, 
together  with  the  subjects  whereon  they  are  passed.  Besides  tlus,  we  can- 
not go  on  currently  without  ideal  causes  to  conduct  us  on  our  way,  nor  in- 
struments to  assist  us,  of  which  we  must  have  a  competent  idea  or  we  shall 
mistake  in  the  use  of  them. .  But  by  long  custom  and  familiarity,  our  com- 
pounds coalesce  into  one  idea,  and  so,  as  I  may  say,  take  up  no  more  room 
in  the  mind  th4n  if  they  were  single  and  uniform  :  and  by  habituating  our- 
selves to  fix  our  notice  upon  a  variety  of  objects  in  the  scenes  passing  before 
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ud,  such  of  them  as  may  serve  to  prompt  or  shape  our  actions,  occur  at  one 
glance,  and  as  it  were  in  one  complex ;  which  gives  us  our  readiness  and 
dexterity  in  all  those  exercises  of  our  powers  to  which  we  have  been  fre- 
quently accustomed. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

SPECIES  OF  MOTIVES. 

Satisfaction  is  always  one  and  the  same  in  kind,  how  much  soever  it 
may  vary  in  degree,  for  it  is  that  state  the  mind  is  thrown  into  upon  the 
application  of  Slings  agreeable;  and  whatever  possesses  that  quality  in 
equal  degree,  whether  meats  and  drinks,  or  diversion,  or  gain,  or  acquisition 
of  power,  or  reflection  on  past  performances,  fills  it  with  the  same  content 
and  complacence :  wherefore  the  various  species  of  motives  must  be  distin- 
guished by  the  variety  of  vehicles  containing  satisfetction. 

Innumerable  are  the  ways  men  find  at  difierent  times  to  satisfy  themselves ; 
to  enumerate  them  all  would  be  endless  and  needless :  therefore  I  shall  en- 
deavour, what  is  usually  practised  in  such  cases,  to  distinguish  them  into 
classes,  and  I  think  them  reducible  to  these  four.  Pleasure,  Use,  Honour,  and 
Necessity.  For  I  cannot  recollect  anything  we  undertake  unless  it  be  either 
for  some  amusement  we  hope  to  find  in  it,  or  for  some  service  we  expect  it 
will  do  us,  or  for  the  credit  that  will  redound  from  it  in  the  estimation  of 
others  or  ourselves,  or  because  compelled  thereto  by  the  urgency  of  our 
situation.  Sometimes  two  or  more  of  these  join  forces  to  move  us,  and 
sometimes  we  have  them  all  four  in  view  at  once  :  a  man  on  bespeaking  a 
suit  of  clothes,  may  do  it  because  his  old  ones  are  worn  out,  and  he  must 
have  something  to  put  upon  his  back :  he  may  choose  his  piece  of  cloth  for 
the  closeness  and  strength  that  will  render  it  most  serviceable  ;  he  directs 
the  cut  and  make  so  as  to  appear  fashionable,  and  perhaps  orders  a  dab  of 
gold  or  silver  lace  to  please  his  own  fancy. 

2.  There  is  another  division  running  through  all  the  classes  above  men- 
tioned, which  distinguishes  them  into  motives  of  reason  and  motives  of 
fancy  :  the  one  giving  birth  to  our  considerate,  and  the  other  to  our  inad- 
vertent actions ;  and  both  of  these  for  the  most  part  find  room  to  operate 
without  interrupting  each  other ;  when  two  persons  walk  together  to  some 
place  on  business,  they  may  swing  their  arms,  or  whistle,  or  discourse,  or 
practise  some  other  little  amusement,  which  neither  retards  nor  forwards 
them  on  their  way.  Nor  are  we  scarce  ever  so  totally  engaged  in  the  pro- 
secution of  any  design  as  not  to  make  many  motions  that  do  not  directly  tend 
to  the  furtherance  of  it.  Or  fancy-may  alter  the  shape  of  our  actions  with- 
out turning  them  aside  from  their  purpose :  a  man  may  go  on  tiptoe  for  a 
whim,  and  make  as  much  speed  that  way  for  a  while  as  he  desires,  but  when 
he  finds  it  grow  tiresome,  he  wiU  return  to  his  ordinary  gait. 

Our  larger  undertakings  contain  many  ends,  subordinate  to  one  another, 
and  all  conducive  to  the  principal ;  each  of  which  in  turn  wholly  occupies  ttie 
thought,  but  the  principal  all  ^sdong  lies  dormant  in  the  mind,  ready  to  ope- 
rate as  occasion  shall  ofi^er.  Thus  a  traveller,  going  on  a  Ibng  journey,  has  the 
next  baiting  place  for  the  object  of  his  pursuit  during  every  particular  stage ; 
but  if  anything  happens  suggesting  an  alteration  or  addition  to  bis  plan, 
then  the  nmiii  purpose  of  his  journey  presently  occurs  and  weighs  with  him 
in  his  deljbc'iiilions.     Most  of  us  have  a  few  leading  aims  that  shape  the 
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general  oonrae  of  our  lives,  such  as  the  attainment  of  some  art  or  science, 
aidTancement  of  our  fortune,  engagement  to  a  profession  or  faYoorite  diver- 
sion :  and  these  branch  out  into  divisions  which  again  contain  inferior  views; 
like  the  governors  of  provinces  or  generals  of  armies,  who  have  their  subal- 
tern officers  commanding  the  private  men.  In  some  persons  there  is  one 
predominant  purpose,  usually  styled  the  ruling  passion,  as  wealth,  power,  or 
feme,  that  like  Aaron's  serpent  swallows  up  all  the  rest,  and  will  suffer 
nothing  to  weigh  that  does  not  coincide  with  its  interests. 

3.  We  observed  a  little  while  ago  how  understanding  and  imagination 
influence  each  other :  there  are  few  of  our  purposes  to  be  attained  at  a 
single  stroke,  but  judgment  recommends  the  thing  to  be  done,  and  the  trains 
of  imagination,  or  that  habitual  expertness  we  have  acquired  in  works  of 
the  like  nature,  successively  suggests  the  means  of  performing  it ;  which 
must  be  looked  upon  as  ideal  causes,  having  no  satisfaction  of  their  own, 
but  taking  a  tincture  of  that  belonging  to  the  design  they  tend  to 
promote. 

On  the  other  hand  imagination  often  sets  understanding  at  work.  How 
many  people  employ  all  their  sagacity  and  contrivance  to  corapaas  some 
sadden  whim  they  take  into  their  heads  without  ever  considering  whether  it 
be  worth  the  while !  And  indeed  in  our  most  prudent  proceedings  we  ge- 
nerally set  out  on  some  motive  arising  involuntarily  to  our  view :  for  when 
sense,  appetite,  or  a  train  of  reflection  instigates  to  an  undertaking,  and 
nothing  occurs  to  render  the  expedience  of  it  doubtful,  what  has  under- 
standing to  do  but  concert  proper  measures  for  completing  it  ? 

4.  Wherefore  as  the  motives  deposited  in  our  imagination  bear  so  great 
a  sway  in  our  proceedings,  it  is  well  worth  the  pains  to  examine  what  kinds 
of  them  we  are  capable  of,  in  order  to  store  up  sucli  as  may  serve  us  best 
and  most  eflfectually ;  but  this  is  no  easy  matter,  as  well  by  reason  of  their 
flfmallness  as  of  their  obscurity.  The  satisfactions  urging  to  our  by-motions, 
while  attention  fixes  on  something  else,  are  of  the  evanescent  kind,  as 
Hartly  calls  them,  by  an  epithet  taken  from  the  mathematicians,  who  term 
those  angles  evanescent  that  lie  between  a  perpendicular  and  the  foot  of  an 
hyperbola  :  yet  these  little  angles  are  sufficient  to  begin  an  opening  between 
the  two  lines,  and  so  are  the  little  satisfactions  sufficient  to  produce  sudden 
and  short  actions,  and  afford  us  that  complacence  we  feel  in  the  common 
transactions  of  life.  But  there  are  other  satisfactions,  which,  though  strong 
enough  of  themsdves  to  strike  the  eye,  yet  are  covered  from  oiu*  sight  when- 
ever we  endeavomr  to  look  upon  them  by  other  objects  intervening.  When 
we  attempt  to  recollect  the  inducements  of  our  conduct,  there  commonly 
occurs,  instead  of  them,  specious  reasons  serving  to  justify  it  to  ourselves 
or  the  world.  How  many  people  ascribe  their  actions  to  disinterestedness, 
or  benevolence,  or  virtue,  when  they  were  prompted  by  fear,  or  resentment. 
or  profit,  or  reputation  ?  They  fancy  themselves  possessed  of  those  motives, 
but  really  have  no  such  thing  in  their  composition,  or  have  them  so  feeble 
as  never  to  weigh  against  anything  else  lying  in  counterbalance.  For  it 
roust  be  noted,  that  when  we  reflect  on  our  past  behaviour,  we  have  not  in 
view  before  us  that  state  of  mind  we  were  actually  in  at  the  time  of  acting, 
which  is  gone  and  over,  but  its  representative  idea ;  and  our  ideas  being 
perpetoaHy  upon  the  float,  leave  room  for  another  representation  to  slip  in 
such  aims  as  bear  an  unfavourable  aspect,  hiding  themselves,  or  taking 
shdter  onder  others  more  reputable,  which  renders  it  extremely  difficult  to 
discover  what  real  motives  we  have  belonging  to  us,  without  continually 
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keeping  a  watchful  eye  and  fixing  our  attention  upon  them  at  the  very  in- 
stant of  their  operating. 

5.  llie  want  of  knowing  what  motives  lie  in  the  storehouse  of  imagina- 
tion has  prohahly  given  rise  to  the  notion  of  an  arbitrary  power  which  some 
attribute  to  the  WiU :  for  being  acquainted  only  with  the  motives  of  under- 
standing, and  those  strong  instigations  of  passion  which  can  escape  nobody's 
observation,  and  yet  finding  that  those  incitements  do  not  operate  with  equal 
efiect  upon  all  occasions,  but  sometimes  one  prevails,  and  sometimes  the 
other,  ihey  can  assign  no  cause  of  the  difference  besides  an  inherent  au- 
thority in  the  Will  to  det^mine  its  own  motions.  But  if  one  could  discern 
aU  the  various  turns  imagination  is  apt  to  take,  it  might  not  be  difficult  from 
thence  to  account  for  the  turns  of  volition :  and  whenever  the  dictates  of 
reason  appear  to  act  with  more  or  less  weight  than  was  expected,  one  might 
always  discover  some  secret  inclination,  or  wilfulness,  or  persuasion,  or 
mortd  sense  at  bottom  that  casts  the  balance.  Therefore  I  shall  endeavour, 
as  far  as  I  am  able,  to  trace  out  the  minute  and  obscure  motives,  as  well 
as  the  more  observable,  when  I  come  to  consider  each  of  my  four  classes 
particularly. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

PRODUCTION  OF  MOTIVES. 

For  reasons  before  given,  it  seems  probable  there  is  some  particular 
organ  or  fibre,  which  I  have  called  the  spring,  that  affects  us  with  satis- 
faction and  uneasiness.  Whether  there  be  a  several  spring  for  either,  or 
that  one  affects  us  differently  according  to  its  difi^rent  motions,  I  shall  not 
pretend  to  determine :  but  tiiis  spring  never  plays,  unless  touched  by  some 
of  those  organs  which  excite  our  other  perceptions.  Hence  proceeds  the 
necessity  of  a  vehicle,  l)ecause  we  cannot  obtain  satisfaction  without  the 
ministry  of  some  idea  that  shall  prove  satisfactory,  nor  fall  under  uneasi- 
ness without  the  feeling  or  thought  of  something  that  shall  render  us 
uneasy. 

But  in  what  manner  soever  our  ideas  operate  either  way,  certain  it  is 
that  nature,  in  the  formation  of  our  bodies,  first  gives  them  their  respec- 
tive qualities ;  for  many  sensations  from  our  birth  give  us  pain,  and  others 
afibrd  us  pleasure,  and  those  sensations  are  not  of  our  own  procuring,  but 
excited  in  us  by  external  objects  wherewith  volition  has  no  concern :  there- 
fore nature  does  not  furnish  us  with  motives,  which  must  be  worked  out 
by  experience  of  what  hurts  or  dehghts  us ;  for  we  can  have  no  induce- 
ment for  action  before  we  know  what  to  choose  or  reject.  Our  senses 
each  of  them  respectively  convey  pleasure  from  certain  objects,  and  pain 
from  others ;  but  those  sensations  do  not  discover  the  means  of  procuring 
them,  therefore  they  cannot  generate  a  motive ;  which  must  arise  from  the 
remembrance  of  what  exercises  of  our  power  have  used  to  bring  the  ob- 
jects to  our  organs,  or  to  remove  them.  Even  appetite,  as  given  by  na- 
ture, is  no  more  than  a  pleasing  or  irksome  fed,  according  to  the  several 
degrees  of  its  intenseness ;  nor  does  it  grow  into  desire  until  we  have 
learned  what  will  satisfy  it.  One  may  observe  that  little  children,  when 
uneasy  through  hunger  or  sleepiness,  do  not  know  what  is  the  matter 
with  them,  and  are  so  far  frqm  being  moved  by  appetite  towards  the  gra- 
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tification  of  it,  that  they  fight  agiinst  their  victuals  and  other  methods  of 
relief  when  applied  to  them. 

We  have  ohsorved  hefore,  that  every  motive  contains  a  judgment,  and 
that  the  first  judgment  we  ever  passed  must  precede  the  first  act  we  ever 
performed.  How  we  attain  this  first  judgment,  whether  by  participation 
of  the  mother's  ideas,  or  by  the  mental  organs  being  thrown  mechanically 
into  a  modification  that  shall  excite  a  perception  of  judgment,  I  am  not 
able  to  explain :  but  thus  much  we  may  conclude  for  certain,  that  little 
diildren  come  into  the  world  with  a  general  notion  of  action,  though  they 
know  very  little  how  to  apply  their  powers  for  particular  purposes.  When 
anything  affects  them  with  pleasure  or  pain,  they  put  themselves  into  vio- 
lent agitations,  throwing  about  their  arms  and  legs,  and  working  with 
every  mnsde  of  their  body  :  and  at  other  times  you  see  them  very  full  of 
motion  continually  while  awake.  By  thus  perpetually  exerting  their  powers, 
thev  light  upon  sudi  motions  as  happen  to  relieve  them  in  their  wants  or 
please  them  with  the  sensation  they  feel  in  the  exercise :  the  idea  of  those 
motions  and  their  effect  in  time  sinking  into  their  reflection,  urges  them 
to  repeat  the  like  upon  other  occasions,  and  thus  instructed  by  accident 
they  gradually  rise  to  the  more  perfect  management  of  their  limbs  and 
organs. 

2.  As  motives  have  their  foundation  in  the  knowledge  of  things  satis- 
fectory,  or  the  contrary,  of  course  they  will  foUow  the  quality  found  in 
certain  sensations  of  afiltM^ting  us  either  way,  and  consequently  will  depend 
upon  that  which  gives  them  their  respective  qualities :  therefore  many  of 
our  propensities  and  aversions,  and  our  i^ppetites,  may  be  termed  natural, 
although  not  innate;  because  unavoidably  fallen  into  by  experience  of 
those  properties  of  affecting  us,  which  nature  has  given  to  several  sensa- 
tions. But  the  matter  of  our  composition,  whereon  our  sensations  depend, 
being  extremely  soft  and  pliable,  is  susceptible  of  change  from  alterations 
in  the  grosser  parts  of  our  frame :  therefore  nature  does  not  entirely  pre- 
serve the  texture  she  had  given  us  originally,  but  in  the  growth  of  our 
bodies  brings  other  wheels  of  the  machine  to  catch  the  spring  of  satisfac- 
tion. Children,  boys,  young  men  and  old,  have  their  different  sources  of 
enjoyment ;  and  it  has  been  observed  of  our  tastes,  that  they  vary  every 
seven  years.  Custom  likewise,  commonly  styled  a  second  nature,  varies 
the  position  of  our  mechanism,  so  as  to  produce  an  affection  from  the 
same  touches,  different  from  that  they  produced  originally.  What  parts 
of  our  flesh  are  toiderer  at  first  than  the  soles  of  our  feet  ?  yet  continual 
use  brings  them  to  be  callous,  and  enables  them  to  bear  our  weight  with- 
out trouble.  Bitters  or  tobacco  ofiend  the  taste  or  smell  of  those  who 
never  tried  them  before ;  but  use  reconciles  men  to  them,  then  renders 
them  pleasant,  and  afterwards  indifferent  again.  Nor  have  particular  ac- 
cidents or  the  dispositions  of  our  body  less  effect  to  change  the  quality  of 
objects :  a  surfeit  will  give  an  antipathy  to  things  we  were  fond  of  before ; 
a  fever  makes  us  nauseate  our  ordinary  food ;  fulness,  emptiness,  or  drow- 
siness, renders  those  motions  of  our  limbs  irksome  that  usied  to  delight  us. 
Nature  has  so  oonsbmoted  our  muscles,  that  they  remove  firom  one  spring 
to  the  other  in  the  course  of  their  play :  after  long  sitting  we  find  our 
legs  stiff,  a  few  steps  make  their  movement  pleasant,  a  long  walk  renders 
it  laborious,  and  a  longer  fatigues  us.  The  same  is  notorious  with  respect 
to  the  other  senses,  wherein  weariness  takes  the  name  of  satiety :  uncouth 
motions  or  sensations  we  find  troubl^ome,  familiar  ones  generally  agree- 
able, but  continued  too  long  they  become  tiresome ;  whence  cornea  the 
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obseryation,  that  variety  makes  the  pleasure  of  life.  As  the  sources  of 
our  enjoyment  vary  we  quickly  perceive  it,  and  our  motives  vary  accord- 
ingly ;  for  th(^e  objects  we  conceive  in  our  present  circumstances  agree- 
able move  us  to  pursue  them. 

3.  It  may  be  presumed,  that  nature  gives  our  mental  organs  an  aptness 
to  affect  us  agreeably  with  their  motion,  though  this  quality  cannot  operate 
till  there  have  been  a  competent  number  of  trains  worked  in  the  imagina- 
tion to  give  them  play  :  for  I  think  we  may  perceive  an  amusement  in  every 

>  easy  motion  of  our  thoughts,  though  upon  matters  indifferent,  when  they 
are  not  strained  by  intense  application,  nor  stopped  by  difficulties*  nor  run 
upon  melancholy  subjects ;  and  so  we  may  in  every  motion  of  our  limbs 
and  exercise  of  our  senses,  unless  prevented  by  some  such  hindrances  as 
those  above  mentioned,  or  by  the  notice  being  drawn  off  upon  something 
else. 

But  imagination  derives  most  of  her  affecting  quality  from  sensation ;  for 
the  first  ideas  of  reflection  being  only  sensations  repeated  though  in  a 
fainter  degree,  they  return  with  some  portion  of  the  Batisfetction  accompa- 
nying them  at  their  first  entrance.  For  the  remembrance  of  past  ei^oy- 
ments  generally  fills  us  with  delight,  if  it  be  not  destroyed  by  another  re- 
flection of  their  being  to  be  had  no  more ;  and  this  delight  increases  upon 
the  prospect  of  their  being  repeated,  for  whatever  we  apprdiend  will  please 
us  when  attained,  gives  actual  pleasure  in  the  approach  towards  it.  Which 
adds  strength  to  our  motives,  or  rather  gives  Uiem  their  whole  vigour,  for 
present  satisfaction  being  our  constant  pursuit,  nothing  remote  could  ever 
move  us  if  it  did  not  afford  an  immediate  enjoyment  in  the  expectation*  or 
there  were  no  uneasiness  in  the  thought  of  missing  it. 

4.  Thus  far  our  motives  may  be  styled  natural,  for  though  nature  does 
not  directly  infuse  them,  she  supplies  us  with  sensations  that  cannot  fail  to 
attract  our  notice,  and  thereby  informs  us  what  to  choose,  and  what  to 
refuse.  But  we  receive  a  considerable  accession  to  our  stock  of  motives 
from  other  sources.  Our  situation  and  circumstances  in  life,  and  varie^  of 
accidents  falling  out,  furnish  us  with  many :  our  intercourse  among  mankind 
with  many  more,  some  of  them  thrown  upon  us  designedly  by  education 
and  instruction,  and  others  formed  insensibly  by  custom  and  example ;  some 
we  fall  into  by  habit  without  intending  it,  and  others  we  work  out  for  our- 
selves by  our  own  care  and  industry.  But  the  principal  supply  of  our  stores 
comes  from  Translation  :  upon  which,  though  perhi^  I  may  not  have  a 
great  deal  to  say,  yet  because  we  shall  find  frequent  occasion  to  mention  it 
hereafter,  therefore  I  shall  make  a  chapter  of  it  by  itself. 


CHAP.    XVIII. 
TRANSLATION. 


Wb  have  taken  notice  in  the  chapter  on  judgment  (§  38.)  of  the  transfe- 
rable nature  of  assent,  and  how  it  passes  from  the  premises  to  the  conclu- 
sion ;  I  do  not  mean  while  we  retain  the  whole  process  of  airgumentation  in 
view,  for  then  assent  does  not  adhere  directly  to  the  point  concluded  on, 
but  only  connects  with  it  remotely,  by  the  intervening  evidence.  But  daily 
experience  testifies  that  conviction  will  often  remain  after  the  grounds  of  it 
have  slipped  out  of  our  thought :  whenever  we  reflect  on  the  thing  proved, 
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there  occurs  a  judgment  of  iu  being  true*  united  in  the  same  assemblage 
without  aid  of  any  proof  to  support  it ;  and  this  many  times  after  the 
proofs  are  so  fur  gone  out  of  our  memory  that  we  cannot  possibly  recall 
them.  By  this  channel  we  are  supplied  with  many  truths,  commonly  re- 
puted self'-evident,  because  though  we  know  them  assuredly  for  truths,  we 
cannot  discover  hew  we  came  by  that  knowledge.  Iu  like  manner  we  have 
store  of  propensities,  generally  esteemed  natural,  because  we  cannot  readily 
trace  them  to  any  other  origin  than  that  quality  of  affecting  us,  assigned  by 
nature  to  certain  ideas.  But  having  shown  how  translation  prevails  in  sa- 
tisfaction, as  well  ss  assent,  there  will  appear  reason  to  conclude,  that  we 
derive  our  inclinations  and  moral  senses  through  the  same  channel  as  our 
knowledge,  without  having  them  interwoven  originally  into  our  constitution. 
As  every  motive  contains  an  opinion  of  the  object  moving  us  being  satis- 
factory, whatever  appears  conducive  to  procure  it  we  must  necessarily  judge 
expedient :  but  this  does  not  complete  the  translation,  for  there  requires 
something  more  to  transfer  satisfaction  than  assent.  If  a  man  wishes  to 
see  some  fine  house  and  gardens,  but  the  way  lies  along  very  dirty  roads, 
the  circumstance  of  slouching  through  mire  does  not  immediately  become  a 
motive  of  action  with  him :  but  if  he  had  frequent  occaeion  to  ride  along 
bad  roods  ypon  very  desirable  errands,  though  he  might  never  come  to  like 
the  exercise,  they  would  grow  much  more  tolerable  to  him  than  he  found 
them  at  first.  For  the  perpetual  tendency  of  measures  to  what  will  please 
us  greatly,  alters  their  quality  of  affecting  us,  and  in  many  cases  renders 
them  pleasant  of  themselves :  and  when  this  happens  they  become  motives, 
the  translation  being  perfectly  made. 

2.  Imagination  is  not  so  scanty  but  that  it  can  exhibit  several  objects  to 
our  notice  at  once,  and  this  I  may  say  in  longitude  as  well  as  latitude,  pre- 
senting a  chain  of  causes  and  efiSscts  lying  beyond  one  another.  As  few  of 
our  d^res  can  be  accomplished  by  a  single  effort,  there  occurs  together  with 
the  object  of  our  wishes  several  means  tending  successively  to  compass  it ; 
which  means  have  no  satisfaction  of  their  own,  but  take  a  tincture  from 
that  whereto  they  conduce  :  under  this  prospect,  the  object  lying  at  the  end 
of  the  line  only  is  our  motive ;  but  as  whatever  we  apprehend  will  please 
gives  actual  pleasure  in  the  approach,  therefore  we  pursue  the  intermediate 
steps  for  the  satisfaction  of  that  approach. 

But  the  line  of  our  pursuit  frequently  runs  to  a  greater  length  than  ima- 
gination has  room  to  contain,  and  some  of  the  means  necessary  to  attain  our 
end  require  our  whole  attention  to  compass  them ;  in  this  case,  so  much  of 
the  line  as  lies  beyond  those  means  drops  out  of  our  thought  for  a  time,  but 
leaves  that  tincture  ofsatisfEurtion  it  had  given  them  behind:  the  means  then 
become  motives  for  the  present,  for  our  motive  upon  every  occasion  is  al- 
wajrs  that  furthest  point  we  have  in  view  at  the  instant  of  acting ;  whatever 
inducements  we  might  have  had  to  ^x  upon  that  point,  are  not  motives 
while  absent  from  our  thought.  Thus,  if  a  man,  being  to  ride  a  long 
journey,  wants  to  buy  a  horse,  whidi  he  does  not  know  readily  where  to 
),rocure,  the  inquiries  necessary  to  be  made,  and  steps  to  be  taken  for  that 
purpose,  occupy  him  entirely,  until  he  has  gotten  one  to  his  liking ;  all 
this  while  the  acquisition  of  a  horse  actuates  his  motions,  and  he  will  assign 
that  for  his  motive  to  anybody  who  shall  ask  why  he  bestirs  himself,  unless 
they  recall  another  idea  into  his  head,  by  asking  further  what  he  wants  tlie 
horse  for.  But  these  are  only  temporary  motives,  which  borrow  satisfaction 
for  a  time  from  another  hand,  and  have  it  not  of  their  own  property,  there  • 
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fore  are  not  to  be  reckoned  among  our  stodc  of  motives  reposited  in  the 
storehouse. 

But  many  times  it  happens  that  we  find  the  same  means  conducive  to 
our  enjoyments  of  various  kinds*  and  upon  repeated  occasions,  which  gives 
them  the  tincture  so  often,  that  at  last  it  becomes  theb  natural  colour . 
they  then  move  us  of  themselves,  without  needing  any  further  inducement  to 
recommend  them ;  and  then  the  translation  is  perfectly  completed.  Some- 
times they  receive  their  quality  by  one  strong  impression :  a  burnt  child 
dreads  the  fire»  and  some  persons  having  received  hurt  by  a  sword  can 
never  endure  the  sight  of  one  afterwards.  But  oftener  the  quality  comes 
gradually  by  use  :  boys  are  driven  by  fear  to  their  lessons  until  they  take 
a  liking  to  them;  and  many  find  amusement  in  professions  they  first 
entered  into  much  against  the  grain.  Nor  is  it  uncommon  for  this  quality 
to  adhere  so  strongly,  that  no  change  of  circumstances  can  disengage  it : 
old  people  retain  a  fondness  for  their  youthful  sports  after  they  have  lost 
all  sensation  of  pleasure  in  the  exercise ;  and  your  hard  students  continue 
to  plod  on  without  prospect  of  any  good  to  come  of  it«  and  after  it  appears 
manifestly  prejudicial  to  their  health. 

3.  Translation  takes  place  solely  in  the  mental  organs,  yet  seems  to  bear 
some  resemblance  in  Uie  manner  of  it  with  those  changes  made  in  our 
bodies  by  custom.  Sailors  bring  their  hands  to  a  hardness  by  continually 
handling  the  ropes,  so  that  they  lose  a  great  deal  of  the  sensibility  belong-  - 
ing  to  tibem.  Nature  perhaps  at  first  designed  us  for  quadrupeds,  but  the 
continual  cares  of  our  nurses  inure  us  to  an  erect  posture,  so  that  we 
should  now  find  it  extremely  troublesome  to  go  upon  all  four.  In  these 
cases  there  is  an  alteration  made  in  the  texture  of  our  flesh,  or  disposition 
of  our  muscles,  whereby  the  same  motions  and  objects  give  us  difierent 
sensations  from  what  they  formerly  did.  In  like  manner  when  inclina- 
tion passes  from  the  end  to  the  means,  though  there  be  no  change  in 
the  grosser  parts,  nor  difference  of  sensation  e^cted,  yet  we  may  suppose 
some  variation  in  the  posture  of  our  internal  organs,  those  whidi  did  not 
afiect  us  at  all  before  being  brought  to  fEuiten  on  the  spring  of  satisfaction 
by  frequent  application  thereto. 

But  in  what  manner  soever  translation  be  effected,  nobody  can  deny  that 
we  often  acquire  a  liking  to  things  from  their  having  frequently  promoted 
our  other  desires,  where  no  alteraticm  in  our  muscles  or  animal  economy 
can  be  suspected.  I  need  instance  only  in  one  very  common  propensity, 
whose  derivation  from  prior  inclinations  will  not  be  controverted.  Every- 
body will  acknowledge  that  the  value  of  money  arises  solely  from  the  use 
of  it :  if  we  had  not  found  it  commanding  the  pleasures  and  conveniences 
of  life,  we  should  never  have  thought  it  worth  our  regard.  Nature  gave 
us  no  such  desire,  but  we  are  forced  to  take  pains  in  teaching  children  to 
be  careful,  and  those  with  whom  such  pains  have  proved  unsuccessful  cannot 
rest  till  they  get  rid  of  their  money,  or,  as  we  say,  it  bums  in  their  pockets. 
Nevertheless,  the  continual  experience  we  find  of  money  supplying  our 
wants  and  fondes  gives  it  a  general  estimation  among  mankind,  so  that 
the  desire  of  gain  becomes  a  powerful  motive  of  action.  Few  of  us  being 
suggested  an  acquisition  of  fortune  by  some  honest,  creditable,  and  easy 
meSod,  but  would  fed  an  immediate  pleasure  in  the  pursuit,  without  look- 
ing forward  to  the  many  pretty  things  he  could  purchase :  nor  would  he 
be  thought  a  prudent  man  who  should  hesitate  to  receive  a  sum  until  he 
could  find  out  some  particular  uses  whereto  he  might  apply  it.     And  in 
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Bome  peraons  the  love  of  ridies  rises  to  sudi  an  exorintmt  pitdi,  as  to  orer- 
whefan  aU  those  desires  whidi  first  made  them  valuable :  a  covetous  man 
win  deny  himself  the  pleasures*  die  convenienoes»  even  the  necessaries  of 
life,  for  the  sake  of  hoarding  np  his  pelf»  and  seeoM  to  retain  no  other 
motive  in  his  storehoose  than  that  of  dying  worth  a  phnnb.  What  shall 
we  say  &en  ?  is  there  a  difierent  stmcture  of  parts  between  the  miser,  the 
generoos  economist,  and  the  ^ndthrift  ?  Their  organs  of  sensation  oon- 
tmue  the  same,  there  is  no  hardness  of  flesh,  no  stiffiiess  or  flexibility  of 
muscles,  in  the  one  more  than  the  oUier :  bat  their  imagination  has  re- 
ceived a  different  cast,  and  the  mental  organs,  exhibiting  their  ideas  of 
reflection,  been  made  to  commnnicate  diflerently  with  the  spring  of  satis- 
&ction.  For  though  the  niggard  may  possibly  be  prevailed  on  to  do  a 
generous  deed  once  in  his  life,  yet  even  then  he  feels  a  secret  reluctance  in 
parting  with  his  cadi :  whidi  reluctance  is  involuntary,  therefore  forced 
upon  him  by  the  act  of  some  other  agent  distinct  from  himsdf ,  for  we  may 
suppose  he  would  give  cheerfiiUy  if  ht  could ;  but  this  agent  can  be  none 
other  than  the  internal  and  finer  parts  of  his  mechanism,  which,  being 
diflerently  connected,  afieet  him  in  a  diflerent  manner  from  what  they 
would  another  person. 

One  migbt  produce  many  other  instances  to  show  that  our  motives 
generate  one  another;  that  the  children  survive  after  their  parents  are 
dead  and  forgotten ;  and  sometimes,  like  the  viper's  brood,  destroy  ihote 
that  gave  them  birth.  Many  of  these  descendant  motives  gain  the  credit 
of  b^ig  coeval  with  ourselves,  and  that  even  among  the  considerate  and 
studious:  they  are  currently  reputed  to  have  been,  like  Melchizedech, 
without  father  or  mother,  because  we  find  no  mention  in  our  records  of  any 
they  had.  But  upon  a  strict  and  impartial  scrutiny  it  may  not  be  impos- 
mbie  to  trace  out  their  origin,  and  perhaps  make  it  appear  that  all  the 
motives  actuating  us  in  our  riper  years,  except  sensations  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  or  our  natural  and  acquired  appetites,  are  of  the  translated  kind. 
Through  this  diannel  we  derive  most  cSf  our  tastes,  indinations,  sentiments, 
moral  senses,  chedLS  of  conscience,  obligations,  impulses  of  fancy,  attach- 
ments to  professions,  fondness  for  diversions,  regard  to  reputation,  views 
of  prudence,  virtues  and  vices,  and  in  general  all  those  pursuits,  whether 
of  distant  or  present  aims,  that  render  the  occupations  of  men  difl'erent 
from  the  amusements  of  children. 


CHAP.    XIX. 

SYMPATHY. 


This  title  may  perhaps  give  occasion  to  expect  a  dissertation  upon  those 
sympathetic  cures  spoken  of  by  Sir  Kenehn  Digby,  who  tdls  you  that 
wounds  have  been  healed  by  applying  salves  and  plasters  to  the  instrument 
that  made  them.  Or  of  that  similitude  supposed  to  be  in  the  constitution 
of  two  persons,  so  that  any  good  or  evil  befalling  one  of  them  shafi  in- 
stantly aflfect  the  other  at  a  g^reat  distance,  by  means  of  certain  cogpmte 
effluvia  passing  to  and  fro  between  them.  But  I  deal  in  no  such  wonders; 
common  experience  is  my  guide,  and  that  must  have  informed  everybody 
how  much  we  continually  sympathise  with  the  sentiments  and  afiections  of 
the  company  amoug  whom  we  converse.     As  this  quality  contributes 
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greatly  to  introduce  our  motives  into  act,  and  by  frequently  introducing 
them  to  produce  new  ones,  it  seems  property  to  olaun  a  place  between  those 
two  subjects. 

2.  We  are  not  long  in  the  world  from  our  first  entrance  before  we  per- 
ceive that  our  pleasures  and  pains  depend  much  upon  the  actions  of  those 
about  us  :  on  a  little  further  progress,  we  discover  that  their  actions  follow 
their  dispositions  of  mind,  and  afterwards  learn  to  distinguish  those  disposi- 
tions by  certain  marks  of  them  in  their  looks  and  gestures.  This  makes 
children  perpetually  attentive  to  the  motions  and  countenance  of  persons  into 
whose  lumds  they  fall :  nor  does  there  want  another  cause  to  render  them 
more  so,  for  having  but  few  stores  in  their  own  imagination,  they  catch  the 
ideas  of  other  people  to  supply  themselves  with  employment.  And  in  our 
advanced  years  we  cannot  well  carry  on  any  business  or  ai^ument,  or  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  conversati<m,  without  entering  into  the  Uioag^ts  and  no^ 
tions  of  one  another.  Wh^  we  arrive  at  the  use  of  understanding,  the 
judgment  of  others  weighs  with  us  as  a  just  and  natural  evidence,  inducing 
us  to  judge  accordingly;  but  we  have  seen  how  the  judgment  of  expedience, 
frequently  reiterated,  transfers  satisfactions  upon  the  measures  so  conceived 
expedient :  and  we  purposely  imitate  the  ways  and  manners  of  our  teachers, 
or  other  persons  whom  we  esteem  more  expert  and  knowing  in  any  matter 
than  ourselves.  Thus  we  acquire  mudi  of  our  sympathy  by  inadvertent 
notice,  and  add  more  by  design  and  industry ;  until  custom  in  both  ways 
has  worked  out  trains  wherein  imagination  learns  to  run  involuntarily  and 
mechanically.  This  appears  most  evident  in  compassion,  for  we  cannot 
help  sympathizing  with  distress,  though  we  feel  it  painful  to  ourselves,  and 
know  it  can  afford  no  relief  to  the  party  suffering. 

3.  But  we  catch  our  other  affections,  too,  from  the  prospect  of  them 
exhibited  before  us :  a  sprightly  countenance  makes  us  cheerful,  and  a  {ace 
of  mekneholy  damps  our  spirits ;  we  pursue  other  people's  hopes,  and  take 
alarm  at  their  terrors ;  we  grow  to  love  things  we  perceive  them  fond  of, 
and  contract  aversions  from  their  dislike.  Nor  is  immediate  sensation  the 
only  thing  that  can  work  this  efiect  upon  us ;  for  we  find  the  same  produced 
by  stories  of  accidents  befalling  persons  at  a  distance ;  we  receive  impres- 
sion from  facts  recorded  in  history,  and  feel  ourselves  affected  with  the 
affections  of  those  who  have  been  dead  a  thousand  years  ago.  Nay,  we 
find  ourselves  interested  in  imaginary  scenes,  partaking  the  pleasures  and 
pains  of  fictitious  characters  in  a  play  or  a  novel :  and  as  we  take  a  tinc- 
ture of  the  affections,  so  we  imbibe  the  opinions,  and  insensibly  adopt  the 
views  of  those  with  whom  we  have  continual  intercourse,  which  g^ves 
example  the  prevalence  over  precept,  and  enables  evQ  communications  to 
corrupt  good  manners.  Even  sensations  may  undergo  a  change  by  the 
effect  we  see  them  have  upon  others  :  we  may  get  a  relish  to  a  dish  upon 
observing  the  company  eat  eagerly  of  it,  and  nauseate  a  joint  of  meat  be- 
cause somebody  at  table  feuicies  it  to  have  an  unsavoury  smell.  How  many 
people  take  their  taste  of  music  from  the  applauses  of  connoisseurs  ?  How 
hideous  does  a  once  admired  pattern  of  silk  become  in  the  ladies'  eyes  upon 
being  grown  out  of  fa^ion  ?  What  change  do  imbibed  notions  make  in 
the  ears  of  great  scholars,  as  we  have  remarked  in  Chap.  XIH,  g  2,  so 
that  they  cannot  distinguish  between  a  long  sound  and  a  short,  a  vowel 
and  a  conscmant  ?  None  can  have  avoided  observing  how  apt  we  are  to 
mimic  the  gestures,  fiill  into  the  habits,  and  copy  the  imperfections  we  see 
continually  before  us:  and  it  has  been  oliserved  a  thousand  times,  that 
laughing  and  yawning  generally  go  round  the  company.    We  participate  in 
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some  measure  the  ideas  of  all  men,  bat  more  with  those  of  whom  we  have 
a  good  opinion  or  frequent  oosTerae  than  with  strangers ;  fmr  the  judgment 
of 'the  former  carries  sreator  weight  upon  qs  for  our  estimation  of  their 
persons,  and  that  of  xke  latter  makes  up  by  repetition  for  what  it  wanted 
in  strength. 

4.  But  were  we  to  give  a  foil  latitude  to  sympathy,  we  should  whiffle 
about  wi^  every  wind,  nor  eould  ever  keep  steady  to  one  tenor  of  conduct, 
because  we  should  perpetually  meet  with  somebody  or  other  leading  us  by 
tiieir  example  to  swerve  from  it.  This  teaches  us  a  reserve  and  caution 
against  taking  impressions  too  hastily,  and  confines  our  propensity  to  imita- 
tion within  due  bounds.  Yet  where  there  are  not  urgent  reasons  to  the 
contrary,  I  do  not  see  why  we  may  not  kt  sympathy  take  its  course,  as  it 
gives  an  easier  flow  to  our  thoughts,  renders  us  more  sociable,  and  assists 
us  in  making  many  improvements. 

There  are  some  who  carry  this  reserve  to  eztremitifs,  so  far  as  to  throw 
their  mind  into  a  disposition  contrary  to  tiiat  they  see  exhibited :  this 
temper  whoever  pleases  may  call  Antipathy,  as  being  the  opposite  to  sym- 
pathy. It  generally  takes  its  rise  or  terminates  in  ill  nature,  rendering  the 
possessors  morose,  contemptuous,  and  intractable :  they  repine  at  others' 
successes,  an,d  rejoice  at  the  sight  of  disappointment ;  if  you  talk  seriously 
to  them,  they  faU  to  joking ;  and  if  you  make  &em  merry,  they  put  on  a 
more  than  ordinary  solemnity  of  countenance.  There  are  those  who  affect 
this  contrariety  of  humour  towards  mankind  in  general,  but  it  is  more 
mually  practised  with  respect  only  to  such  against  whom  we  have  conceived 
some  great  prejudice.  And,  indeed,  if  ever  allowaUe,  it  is  so  when  we 
hJl  under  a  necessity  of  consorting  with  persons  of  whose  errors  or  evil 
principles  we  have  just  cause  for  suspicioii,  to  prevent  our  taking  contagion 
from  them.  Yet  some  situations  render  us  all  so  unapt  for  imitation,  that 
we  rather  take  disgust  at  the  expression  of  aflections  not  tallying  with  our 
own :  in  our  seasons  of  jc^ity  we  cannot  endure  a  melandioly  aspect,  and 
when  under  affliction,  any  levity  disturbs  us :  but  this  proceeds  rather  from 
the  force  of  sympathy  than  otiierwise ;  for  that  perpetually  urges  the  mind 
to  assimilate  her  trains  to  patterns  ^e  cannot  follow  under  her  present 
cirmiinstances. 


CHAP.  XII. 
INTRODUCTION  OF  MOTIVES. 

SnvsATiON  first  moves  us  to  action,  in  order  to  continue  it  if  pleasant,  or 
remove  it  if  painful :  thus  the  taste  (k  victuals  uiges  children  to  take  more 
of  them  into  their  mouths,  ^nd  the  smart  of  a  pin  to  catch  away  their  hands 
from  it.  When  they  have  gotten  competent  stores  of  reflection,  these  too 
afiect  them  in  like  manner  with  sensation,  and  sometimes  overpower  it';  for 
you  may  draw  off  a  child's  notice  from  any  little  pain  or  craving  of  appetite, 
by  diverting  it  with  play-thing^.  As  imagination  becomes  worked  into 
trains,  the  notice,  being  put  into  one  by  some  particular  object,  will  run  on 
to  other  ideas  very  different  from  those  the  object  exhibited.  Nor  does  ima* 
ffination  fail  to  suggest  fancies  of  her  own  motion,  without  any  object  to 
mtroduce  them  :  of  what  kind  they  shall  be,  depends  greatly  upon  constitu- 
tion, the  present  state  of  our  animal  spirits,  or  disposition  of  mind,  inclin- 
ing us  either  to  seriousness  or  gaiety,  business  or  diversion.     Habits,  too. 
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attract  the  notice  to  follow  them  inadvertently  hy  that' eaee  there  is  in  giving 
way  to  the  little  transient  deeirea  they  present  rather  than  restraining  them. 
And  when  experience  has  brought  us  acquainted  with  the  properties  of 
things  external,  and  the  command  we  have  over  the  ideas  of  our  mind, 
whidi  knowledge  gives  us  the  use  of  our  understanding,  we  can  then  procure 
motives  for  ouraelves ;  either  by  application  of  such  objects  as  will  raise  any 
particular  desire,  or  by  putting  r^ection  upon  the  hunt  for  something  that 
will  please  us,  or  suggesting  inducements  to  strengthen  us  in  our  purpose, 
or  by  resolution  to  banish  some  intruding  ideas,  and  fix  our  whole  attention 
upon  others. 

2.  Thus  there  are  three  causes  contributing  to  introduce  motives  into  tiie 
scale  :  the  action  of  the  mind,  impulse  of  external  objects,  and  mechanical 
play  of  our  organs ;  and  these  throe  mutually  influence  one  another.  The 
mind  opeiates  two  wajrs,  either  by  design  or  inadvertently ;  for  when  she 
turns  her  notice  upon  an  idea,  though  with  no  other  view  than  for  the  pre- 
sent amusement  it  affords,  this  occasions  it  to  lead  in  a  train  of  its  associates, 
and  often  awakens  a  desire  that  would  have  lain  dormant  without  such  atten- 
tion. Therefore,  if  we  have  any  hurtful  inclination  belonging  to  us,  it  is 
very  dangerous  to  let  our  thoughts  run  upon  objects  relative  thereto ;  for  we 
may  raise  a  disturber^  we  did  not  expect,  nor  can  quiet  again  whenever  we 
please  :  and  perhaps  desire  scarce  ever  rises  to  any  high  pitch,  unless  as- 
sisted by  some  action  of  the  mind  tending  to  foment  it.  But  when  the  mind 
acts  with  design,  nevertheless  she  has  that  design  suggested  by  something 
happening  to  her  from  without,  or  by  the  spontaneous  working  of  imagina- 
tion ;  to  which  sources  ^e  must  have  recourse  in  search  for  motives  of  her 
conduct,  or  gathering  encouragements  to  support  her  in  an  undertaking. 
Even  in  the  most  arbitrary  exercises  of  her  power,  as  when  she  endeavours 
to  attain  her  purpose  by  dint  of  resolution,  she  uses  some  instrument  to  do 
her  work.  A  man  that  holds  his  hand  near  a  roasting  fire,  must  have  some 
reason  for  so  doing,  either  to  cure  a  bum,  under  the  notion  of  fire  driving 
out  fire,  or  to  try  how  long  he  can  hold  it  there,  or  for  some  other  purpose 
which  appears  satisfactory  at  the  time,  or  else  it  would  never  have  put  him 
upon  the  attempt :  this  satisfactory  purpose,  then,  he  strives  to  retain  in  full 
vigour,  without  suffering  it  to  fluctuate  or  fade,  and  withdraws  his  notice 
from  that  uneasiness  the  smart  of  the  fire  would  throw  upon  him.  Herein 
he  acts  upon  the  mental  eye  much  in  the  same  manner  as  we  do  upon  the 
bodily,  when  we  wink  against  a  glaring  light,  or  stretch  our  nerves  to  ob- 
serve some  obscure  object  that  cannot  be  discxmed  without  straining ;  or  as 
we  do  upon  the  organs  of  hearing,  when  of  two  persons  talking  to  us  at 
once,  we  disregard  the  one,  and  attend  wholly  to  the  other.  And  in  all 
cases  of  resolution,  we  may  perceive  the  like  method  practised  :  we  do  not 
annex  the  idea  of  Best  to  what  had  it  not  before,  but  among  opposite  sub- 
jects, whereto  that  idea  is  already  annexed,  we  hold  one  under  contempla* 
tion,  and  exclude  the  rest,  or  strengthen  it  with  other  considerations,  from 
whence  that  idea  may  be  transferred. 

Things  external  are  made  to  operate  upon  us  either  by  natural  causes,  or 
the  situation  we  stand  in,  or  the  company  we  consort  with :  but  what  effect 
they  shall  produce  in  us  depends  greatiy  upon  the  cast  of  our  imagination. 
For  we  have  observed  before,  that  the  same  objects  affect  people  variously, 
exciting  different  judgments,  and  suggesting  different  motives  in  one  from 
what  they  do  in  another :  nor  does  the  mind  want  a  power  many  times  of 
applying  or  removing  objects,  and  of  increasing  or  diminishing  in  some  mea- 
sure the  impression  of  those  before  her  by  an  operation  upon  her  organs. 
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In  like  maimer  the  spontanecMis  oonnes  of  oar  ideM,  although  dq>endii]g 
chiefly  upon  habit,  and  running  into  thoie  trains  of  thon^t  to  which  we 
have  been  aocostomed,  yet  may  be  diverted  by  objects  oocorring,  or  drawn 
aside  by  the  force  of  83rmpathy,  or  controlled  by  the  power  of  Uie  mind,  to 
as  to  tike  another  track  than  they  would  have  followed  of  their  own  accord. 

3.  If  we  examine  our  proceedings  carefully,  we  shall  find  in  all  of  them 
a  mixture  of  volition  and  machinery,  and  peihaps  the  latter  bearing  a  greater 
share  than  the  former.  We  never  enter  upon  an  undertaking  without 
some  purpose  starting  up  in  our  thoughts,  or  recommended  by  thie  present 
occasion  as  expedient  or  agreeable :  we  choose  the  measures  for  accomplish- 
ing it  fixnn  among  the  stores  presented  by  our  understanding ;  and  though  we 
perform  the  work  by  our  own  activity,  yet  our  manner  of  proceeding  is  such 
as  former  practice  has  made  ready  to  us,  and  the  minute  steps  necessary 
for  completing  it  rise  mechanically  in  our  imagination.  Our  latent  motives, 
whidi  bear  so  great  a  sway  in  the  behavioiar  of  most  men,  cannot  owe  their 
appearance  to  the  mind,  because  they  escape  her  observation  when  ^e 
would  discover  them :  and  our  minute  motives  prompting  us  to  inadvertent 
actions,  which  are  &r  more  numerous  than  commonly  supposed,  must  take 
riae  from  some  other  spring,  because  the  mind  perceives  them  not  the  mo- 
ment before  they  operate,  nor  remembers  them  the  moment  after.  Nor  are 
the  grosser  parts  of  our  machine  without  their  influence  upon  our  actions ; 
the  natural  temperament  of  our  constitution,  the  accidental  condition  of  our 
humours,  the  brisk  or  slow  circulation  of  our  animal  spirits,  the  circum- 
stances of  health  or  sickness,  freshness  or  weariness,  fulness  or  emptiness, 
render  the  mind  alert  or  uni4>t  for  ezerdse.  turn  imagination  into  diflerent 
trains,  excite  desires  of  various  kinds,  and  in  great  measure  model  the  shape 
of  our  behaviour. 

4.  What  is  the  particular  structure  of  our  machine,  how  the  several  parts 
oi  it  conmiunicate,  or  in  what  manner  they  operate  upon  one  another,  we 
cannot  pretend  to  describe,  and  therefore  must  express  ourselves  by  figures. 
Sometimes  we  talk  of  chanacters  imprinted,  or  traces  engraven  in  the  me- 
mory, sometimes  of  roads  and  tracks  worn  in  the  imagination,  of  weights 
hanging  in  the  balance,  springs  impelling  to  action,  wheels  resembling  those 
of  clodc-work,  images  striking  upon  &e  mental  eye,  or  streams  and  currents 
running  in  various  channels.  Tliose  expressions,  if  intended  for  a  physical 
account  of  our  interior  frame,  could  not  all  be  admitted,  as  being  inconsis- 
tent with  one  another :  but  when  we  speak  figuratively  of  a  matter  we  can- 
not describe  directly,  we  may  vary  our  images  without  inconsistency,  for  the 
same  will  not  answer  in  every  case,  therefore  it  is  allowable  to  take  any 
that  shall  afibrd  the  greatest  resemblance  according  to  the  present  occasion 
for  which  we  want  to  apply  it. 

But  if  we  may  guess  at  Uie  internal  texture  of  our  machine  by  the  grosser 
parts  of  it  discoverable  upon  dissection,  they  will  lead  us  to  imagine  ^t 
our  ideas  are  conveyed  by  a  multitude  of  little  tubes  afiecting  us  variously 
according  to  the  motions  excited  in  them,  or  according  to  &e  courses  oif 
some  subtle  fluid  they  contain  :  or  should  we,  with  Doctor  Hartley,  suppose 
the  nerves  to  be  solid  capikunents,  and  the  business  performed  by  an  ether 
surrounding  them  on  the  outside,  this  will  amount  to  the  same  thing ;  be- 
cause a  number  of  these  small  strings  placed  dose  together  will  form  tubes 
<tf  the  interstices  between  them,  whidi  may  serve  as  channeLs  for  the  fore- 
said ether  to  pass  along.  Tlierefore,  if  I  were  to  compare  the  human 
machine  to  any  of  our  contrivances  of  art,  I  should  choose  for  my  founda- 
tioD  a  large  Organ;  wherein  the  bellows  answer  to  the  animal  circulation. 
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the  pipes  to  the  organs  of  sensation  and  reflection,  and  the  organist  to  the 
mind.  But  the  organist  here  does  not  make  all  the  music  :  tor  the  pipes 
are  so  contrived  as  to  sound  with  the  striking  of  things  external  upon 
them,  or  by  the  mere  working  of  the  bellows*  which  plays  as  it  were  by 
clock-work  without  a  blower.  Yet  is  this  but  an  imperfect  representatioa 
of  the  natural  machine :  to  make  our  comparison  more  complete,  we  must 
suppose  other  sets  of  pipes  for  conveying  objects  of  the  other  senses ;  be- 
sides innumerable  smaller  ones  returning  an  echo  to  the  larger,  and  new 
modulating  the  sounds  or  lights  received  from  them,  which  supplies  us  with 
our  ideas  of  reflection.  These  little  vessels  are  so  soft  and  flexible,  that 
they  vrill  change  their  form  and  run  into  various  contextures  with  one 
another,  whereon  depend  our  inclinations  and  stores  of  knowledge  :  for  as 
a  pipe  will  give  a  different  sound  according  to  the  length  or  other  dim^i- 
sions  it  consists  of,  so  objects  affect  us  differently  according  to  the  dispfy- 
sition  of  the  channels  through  which  they  pass.  Nor  must  we  omit  the 
many  conveyances  necessary  for  distributing  the  alimentary  juices,  which 
serve  like  oU  to  moisten  and  simple  the  works  or  to  repair  the  waste  made 
by  continual  use.  Add  to  this  a  multitude  of  other  pipes  which  dilate  and 
shorten  upon  inflation,  and  thereby  draw  certain  strings  fastened  to  their 
extremities:  from  whence  proceeds  muscular  motion,  and  the  power  of 
acting  upon  the  several  parts  of  our  machine,  as  well  the  gtx>sser  as  the 
finer.  And  all  this  infinite  variety  of  works,  so  complicated  with  one 
another,  and  yet  so  exactly  disposed  as  not  to  interfere  with  each  other  in 
their  play.  Nature  has  stowed  within  the  narrow  con^iass  of  a  human  body ; 
which  if  an  artist  were  to  endeavour  to  imitate  by  constructing  an  en^ne 
that  should  perform  those  few  of  the  human  movements  that  art  can  imitate, 
it  would  require  an  immense  fabric  to  contain  everything  necessary  for 
executing  his  purpose.  But  the  most  wonderful  circumstance  of  all  is,  that 
our  organist  sits  in  utter  darkness  with  respect  to  the  nearest  parts  of  his 
instrument,  which  are  to  be  the  immediate  subjects  of  his  action,  having  no 
notice  of  anything  but  what  comes  to  him  through  his  pipes  :  he  knows  not 
the  situation  of  lus  keys,  on  which  hand  lies  the  base  or  the  treble ;  never- 
theless, after  a  competent  practice  in  his  trade,  he  acquires  such  an  unac- 
countable expertness,  that  he  never  touches  the  wrong  key,  but  takes  his 
measures  exactly,  without  perceiving  what  they  are,  and  upon  an  idea  only 
of  some  remote  consequence  they  will  produce. 

5.  Since  there  is  so  dose  a  connection  between  the  parts  of  our  machine 
acted  upon  by  the  mind  and  those  moved  by  the  animal  circulaticm,  it  fol- 
lows that  each  must  have  an  influence  upon  the  other.  Our  vital  spirits, 
according  as  they  stand  disposed,  force  a  particular  kind  of  ideas  upon  the 
mind,  and  the  latter  in  every  exertion  of  her  power  causes  an  alteration  in 
the  courses  of  the  former :  sometimes  designedly,  but  oftener  as  a  nataral 
consequence  of  something  else  she  intends.  He  that  runs  means  only  to 
arrive  the  sooner  at  the  place  whither  he  would  go ;  bot  besides  this  he 
quickens  his  pulse,  heats  his  flesh,  and  puts  himsdf  out  of  breath,  effects 
which  he  did  not  think  of,  nor  perhaps  should  have  ensued  had  it  been 
at  his  option  to  have  helped  than.  The  like  hs^pens  on  other  exerciset 
of  our  activity,  which  propagate  a  motion  to  the  several  parts  of  our  body 
corresponding  respectirely  with  the  organs  employed  in  those  exercises ; 
and  these  parts,  by  frequently  receiving  such  motions,  become  disposed  to 
fall  into  them  again  mechanically,  or  upon  the  slightest  touch,  and  diereby 
excite  the  same  ideas  that  generated  them.  From  hence  arise  our  habits, 
which  though  learned  at  first  by  single,  but  perhaps  inadvertent  acts  of  the 
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mind,  yet  recur  upon  us  aftewards  involuntarily.  Hence  Ukewise  spring 
the  passions,  which  1  take  to  be  only  a  stronger  sort  of  habits  acquired 
early  in  our  childhood,  when  the  matter  of  our  composition  being  tender 
and  pliable,  may  be  worked  easily  into  new  channels  wherein  the  animal 
spirits  may  flow  more  copiously.  For  I  do  not  imagine  that  nature  gave 
us  paanons :  she  may  indeed  have  made  each  man  more  susceptible  of  one 
sort  than  another,  but  they  are  brought  into  form  by  the  actiou  of  the 
mind  bending  her  notice  continually  to  particular  sets  of  objects.  Just  as 
nature  may  have  prepared  one  man  for  a  dancer  by  giving  him  strength 
and  suppknness  in  his  joints,  or  another  for  a  singer  by  giving  a  dear  and 
sonorous  voice :  but  it  is  art  and  practice  that  invest  them  with  the  re- 
spective feculties  of  dancing  or  singing. 


CHAP.    XXI. 
PASSIONS. 


Wb  have  taken  notice  that  children,  on  their  first  entrance  into  the 
world,  have  a  general  notion  of  action,  though  they  know  not  in  what 
manner  to  apply  it :  therefore  when  anything  afiects  them  strongly,  they 
strain  every  nerve,  and  exert  all  their  little  powers  of  motion.  Hut  as 
they  grow  acquainted  with  the  uses  of  those  powers,  they  confine  their 
efforts  to  some  particular  quarter :  yet  their  knowledge  for  a  long  while 
being  7ery  imperfect,  they  still  employ  more  exertion  than  necessary,  striv- 
ing to  attain  that  by  vehemence  whidi  they  want  skill  to  accomplish  by 
management.  These  efforts  made  upon  the  organs  of  reflection,  as  well  as 
those  of  motimi,  being  frequently  repeated  upon  the  same  parts,  widen  the 
passages  communicating  with  Uie  vital  circulation,  which  thereby  more 
readily  admit  the  animal  spirits,  and  take  in  a  larger  flow  thiin  they  were 
CHpMe  of  in  their  natural  state.  Whence  proceeds  the  violence  and  ob- 
stinacy of  passion,  which  will  scarce  allow  any  ideas  to  enter  the  mind 
besides  those  of  its  own  cast,  nor  can  be  put  out  of  its  course  until  the 
ferment  subsides  of  itself :  wherein  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  of  the  animal 
spirits  being  concerned,  when  we  consider  the  effects  generally  visible  upon 
the  pulse,  the  nerves,  and  the  countenance.  Tlius  it  appears  we  work  out 
the  passions  by  our  own  activity,  not  indeed  with  a  deliberate  design  which 
the  infant  mind  is  scarce  capable  of  at  the  time  when  she  lays  the  founda- 
tion of  them,  but  by  that  inadvertent  notice  she  is  led  to  fix  upon  striking 
objects. 

The  passions  seem  to  have  their  particular  provinces  in  the  several  parts 
of  our  machine :  what  alterations  they  produce  in  the  body,  it  bdongs  to 
the  painter,  the  sculptor,  and  the  anatomist  to  ascertain ;  and  what  play 
they  gfve  the  mental  organs  belongs  to  no  professor  whatever,  as  lying 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  sdence  yet  attained  by  human  sagacity.  So  there 
remains  only  for  me  to  examine  what  ideas  give  rise  to  each  of  them,  and 
hang  upon  ihe  mind  dtaring  their  influence :  nor  shall  I  attempt  a  complete 
dissertation  upon  them  all,  but  offer  such  few  observations  as  may  occur 
concerning  the  principal. 

2.  Immediate  satisfsction  being  the  point  that  constantly  attracts  our 
notice,  and  gives  influence  to  all  our  other  ideas,  we  must  look  there  as  the 
most  likely  place  to  find  the  source  of  our  passions.     Whatever  present 
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action  in  our  power  promises  satisfaction,  prompts  the  mind  to  pursue  it» 
and  this  state  of  mind  we  call  desire ;  for  I  take  desire  to  be  nothing  else 
but  the  prospect  of  some  agreeable  perception,  together  with  some  present 
act  aj^rehended  productive  thereof :  this  therefore  is  the  spring  that  begins 
to  set  us  in  motion,  and  actuates  us  incessantly  in  every  exercise  of  our 
powov,  for  we  never  stir  a  fibre  but  for  the  sake  of  something  we  desire  to 
have  produced  thereby ;  and  Mr.  Locke  declares  himself  of  the  same  opi- 
nion, where  he  says  desire  is  always  the  thing  that  determines  the  Will. 
But  this  common  desire  is  not  a  passion,  being  too  gentle  to  deserve  that 
name :  otherwise  we  could  never  possess  our  minds  in  tranquillity,  because 
there  is  scarce  a  moment  in  our  waking  hours  wherein  we  are  not  urged  to 
something  either  momentous  or  trifling.  But  when  the  purpose  we  aim  at 
does  not  ensue  upon  our  first  endeavours,  the  mind  redoubles  her  efforts 
under  an  apprehension  that  a  stronger  exertion  may  succeed  where  a  weaker 
did  not ;  for  it  has  been  commonly  remarked  that  difficulties  lying  in  the 
way  of  desire,  like  water  thrown  upon  coals,  if  not  enough  to  exting^uish 
it,  make  it  bum  with  a  fiercer  flame.  After  having  frequently  practised 
exertions  of  this  sort,  the  spirits  get  a  habit  of  rising  in  a  ferment,  which 
will  let  no  other  idea  intrude  besides  that  of  the  en^^ing  object ;  and  then 
desire  takes  the  form  of  a  passion.  I  know  that  strong  sensations,  and 
cravings  of  appetite,  will  raise  violent  commotions  in  the  earliest  times  of 
life,  b^ore  any  habit  can  be  acquired :  but  sense  and  appetite  have  always 
been  distinguished  from  passion,  wherein  the  organs  of  reflection  hear  a 
principal  shftre,  and  ideas  hang  longer,  and  make  deeper  impression  upon 
the  mind  than  sensation  could  have  enabled  them  to  do,  which  additional 
force  they  must  have  derived  from  habit. 

But  an  objection  may  be  started  against  my  making  the  prospect  of 
means  tending  towards  an  attainable  satisfaction  to  constitute  desire,  be- 
cause it  is  very  well  known,  that  men  too  often  set  their  hearts  upon  things 
they  see  no  possibility  of  obtaining.  This  I  acknowledge  to  be  fatt, 
nevertheless  even  in  these  cases  there  is  something  the  mind  apprehends 
to  be  feasible ;  for  when  the  object  of  desire  lies  anything  remote,  every 
step  leading  to  it,  nay,  the  very  thought  of  an  approach  towards  it,  soothes 
the  mind  ¥dth  a  momentary  satisfaction,  whidi  thought  may  be  in  our 
power,  though  the  object  itoelf  confessedly  is  not ;  for  we  have  seen  that 
persuasion  does  not  always  follow  conviction,  and  as  by  reading  a  poem  or 
a  novel,  so  by  an  operation  upon  our  mental  oigans,  we  may  sometimes 
raise  a  temporary  persuasion  of  things  we  know  to  be  false.  Besides,  the 
holding  an  object  in  our  thoughts  is  one  means  towards  attaining  it, 
becmise  that  may  suggest  expedients  which  did  not  presently  occur,  and 
because  the  strength  of  an  idea,  heightened  by  our  attention  to  it,  urges  us 
to  a  stronger  exertion  of  our  powers.  These  causes  I  conceive  make 
people  dwell  upon  whatever  appears  with  an  engaging  aspect,  and  keeps 
them  still  hankering  after  things  they  have  found  unattainable.  For  pre- 
sent satisfaction  bemg  the  point  continually  in  view,  they  flatter  themselves 
with  a  fond  imagination  of  making  advances  towards  the  obtaining  of  their 
wishes,  where  understanding  can  give  them  no  such  prospect,  overlooking 
that  disappointment  whidi  must  necessarily  ensue.  The  mind  has  a 
strange  knack  of  deceiving  herself  with  respect  to  the  success  of  her  mea* 
sures,  when  the  taking  them  promises  some  little  amusement  for  the  next 
succeeding  moment.  If  the  idea  of  something  attainable  were  not  part  of 
the  essence  of  desire,  there  would  be  no  difference  between  desire  and  the 
contemplation  of  anything  agreeable,  which  is  contrary  to  experience.     I 
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soppoae  most  of  us  would  think  it  yerj  agreeable  to  fly  about  in  the  air 
like  a  itoik  or  an  eagle ;  methinka  it  would  be  mighty  pretty  to  glide  along 
fMi  Boch  an  easy  motion,  to  tran^x>rt  ooraelTea  luddenly  from  place  to 
]dace.  to  loar  in  the  upper  regions,  having  an  extensive  proepect  of  lands 
and  seas  bdow,  and  varying  our  scenes  at  pleasure ;  yet  we  never  fix  our 
desires  upon  sudi  amusement,  but  what  hinders  us,  unless  that  we  cannot 
raise  even  a  delusive  imagination  of  anything  practicable  towards  the 
attainment  of  it  ?  But  ^ould  some  Dedalus  invent  a  plausible  scheme  for 
"*«irwtg  wings,  we  should  probably  find  ourselves  very  desirous  of  having 
a  pair,  though  we  sold  our  coaches  for  the  purchase :  and  if  after  many 
fi-uitless  attempts  we  were  convinced  the  thing  was  impracticable,  we  might 
still  continue  to  ruminate  upon  it  for  a  time»  and  please  ourselves  with 
hunting  after  better  expedients  upon  a  bare  possibility,  though  without  any 
hope  of  finding  them. . 

3.  All  tiiat  has  been  said  above  concerning  satisfaction,  may  be  api^ed 
with  a  little  alteration  to  uneasiness,  whidi  urges  us  to  fly  from  it  in  the 
aame  manner  as  &e  other  attracts  us  towards  it.  Wherefore  the  school- 
men redion  another  passion  opposite  to  desire,  which  they  call  Flight,  or 
Avoidance,  and  has  some  impending  evil  for  its  object :  but  since  whatever 
appears  huttftd  we  always  desire  to  avoid,  since  the  very  escape  from 
BiifrhW  affords  a  sensible  satisfaction,  and  since  nature  has  so  befriended 
Qs  tiiat  we  never  want  for  amusement,  whenever  we  can  keep  dear  of  all 
disagreeable  perceptions,  there  seems  little  need  of  distinguishing  between 
tiie  avoidance  of  evil  and  desire  of  good,  the  latter  being  always  implied  in 
the  former ;  and  the  less,  because  it  would  require  some  nicety  and  labour 
of  thought  to  make  such  distinction. 

But  there  is  another  distinction  which,  though  somewhat  nice,  we  have 
found  occasion  to  take  notice  of  before,  and  may  find  the  like  again  here- 
mfter ;  I  mean  the  making  want  a  separate  species  of  desire.  For  when 
the  mind  is  moved  by  some  object,  and  exerts  herself  strenuously  in  search- 
ing  for  some  means  of  advancing  towards  it,  but  none  offer,  or  such  only 
as  appear  ineffectual  upon  their  presenting  themselves,  this  state  of  mind  I 
caA  Want ;  and  may  be  compared  to  the  gnawings  c^  an  empty  stomadi, 
whose  sides  grind  against  one  another,  as  having  nothing  to  work  upon« 
Therefore  genuine  desire  finding  continual  issue  for  its  efforts,  proves  the 
source  of  all  our  enjovments,  but  want  always  torments  us  with  uneasiness. 
Whenever  incompatible  desires  assail  us  together,  one  of  them  at  least 
must  degenerate  into  want,  if  it  still  continue  to  solidt,  and  be  not  quite 
overwhelmed  by  its  antagonist  wholly  engrossing  our  attention.  But 
though  want  throws  the  mind  into  such  a  disagreeable  situation,  yet  it  may 
be  expedient  to  endure  it  sometimes  for  the  sake  of  a  greater  future  ad- 
vantage :  for  many  very  useful  desires  not  vigorous  enough  at  first  to 
aurmouat  aU  opposition,  and  therefore  meeting  with  oontinud  disappoint- 
ment, yet  by  bemg  still  kept  alive,  and  put  often  to  struggle  with  a  superior 
adversary,  may  in  time  acquire  strength  to  overthrow  him.  Content  1 
take  to  be  nothing  else  but  the  privation  of  want,  which  though  indifferent 
in  itself,  yet  a  contented  state  is  always  a  happy  state  in  consequence,  be- 
cause as  observed  just  now,  we  never  fail  of  finding  matter  of  amusement 
whenever  we  can  keep  dear  of  all  disagreeable  perceptions. 

4.  Desire,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Locke,  obtems  a  place  in  all  the  other 
passions,  and  we  may  say  they  are  only  desire  under  so  many  different- 
forms.     As  this  derives  its  original  from  the  expectance  of  satisfaction  to 
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come,  80  the  actual  posscseion  of  satbfactioa  throws  the  mind  into  a  state 
of  enjoyment.  But  possession  does  not  always  put  an  end  to  desire,  but 
many  times  excites  it,  putting  the  mind  upon  stretching  her  mental  optics 
to  obtain  a  stronger  view  of  the  object  that  pleases  her,  and  npon  opening 
the  passages  of  the  animal  spirits,  to  admit  a  larger  current  that  may 
heighten  and  prolong  the  delightfbl  sensation ;  when  this  is  done  with 
any  considerable  degree  of  exertion,  it  produces  the  pasnon  of  joy.  I 
thmk  we  may  pronounce  the  province  of  this  passion  extends  over  ihe 
whole  system  of  vessels  concerned  in  exhibiting  ideas,  or  performing  volun- 
tary motion,  and  that  it  quickens  the  circulation  of  spirits  throughout  all 
their  passages  in  general,  whereas  some  ether  passicMis  pour  th^  more 
copiously  upon  particular  quarters :  for  we  find  people  very  brisk  and  active 
in  seasons  of  joy,  breaking  out  continually  into  wanton  and  extravagant 
sallies,  unless  restrained  by  decency  and  reflection.  Sometimes  joy  has 
been  known  to  rise  so  hig^  as  to  produce  great  disorders  in  the  body,  and 
even  extinguish  life^  too  great  a  redundancy  of  spirits  causing  suffocation, 
like  a  strong  wind  blowing  against  one's  mout^  and  nostrils,  whidi  hinders 
the  play  of  our  lungs :  but  these  transports  rar^  happen,  nor  perhaps  ever 
imless  when  the  channels  have  been  emptied  before  by  some  opposite  stag* 
nating  passion,  as  grief,  or  fear,  or  want.  The  sight  of  an  only  diild  given 
over  for  lost,  a  pardon  brought  to  a  malefactor  under  the  gaDows,  or  a  sum 
of  money  poured  into  the  lap  of  a  man  in  utmost  distress,  may  have  proved 
fetal :  but  then  the  pleasure  comes  accompanied  with  an  idea  of  ddiver- 
ance  from  something  very  iriLsome  before,  which  gives  it  a  double  force. 
As  joy  introduces  a  pleasurable  situation  <^  mind,  it  would  deserve  encoa* 
raging  whenever  we  could,  if  it  were  not  for  some  pemkaoos  oonseqnencet 
attending  it :  for  it  confines  our  views  within  the  present  to  the  ne^eet  of 
our  future  interests,  it  disturbs  the  (^ration  of  reason,  Cutting  eur  eyes 
against  the  lights  she  would  oSer,  and  turning  a  deaf  ear  against  Yksr 
remonstrances ;  for  the  mind,  perfectly  satisfied  with  her  present  conditioii, 
cares  for  nothing  else,  but  rgects  every  other  idea  that  might  internet  or 
abate  her  ooioyment. 

5.  As  the  expectance  of  satisfaction,  dependent  upon  our  cndeavonrs  to 
procure  it,  causes  desire,  so  the  like  expectance  from  external  causes,  when 
no  endeavours  <^  our  own  appear  necessary,  gives  birth  to  Hope.  It  is  true, 
we  often  find  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  do  something  ourselves  for  accom- 
plishing our  hopes ;  but  then  so  fcur  as  our  own  activity  extends  belongs  to 
desire,  hope  rdates  only  to  that  success  of  our  measures  which  is  not  in  our 
power ;  for  no  man  is  said  to  hope  that  his  hunger  will  be  appeased  by 
eating  when  he  has  victuals  set  before  him,  and  there  is  nothing  requisite 
besides  his  own  act  to  assuage  his  cravings.  It  is  commonfy  redconed  that 
hope  must  ccmtain  a  mixture  of  foar ;  and  perhaps  this  is  generally  the 
case,  considering  the  uncertainty  of  events  for  the  most  part ;  but  some- 
times we  have  ^e  proq)6Ct  of  a  distant  good  to  befsU  us  without  any  doubt 
of  its  arrival,  and  I  know  not  what  better  name  than  hope  can  be  given  to 
this  situation  of  mind ;  therefore  see  no  impropriety  in  the  expression  of  a 
sure  and  certain  hope.  I  am  not  quite  satufied  that  hope  ought  to  be 
ranked  among  the  passions,  as  being  gentle  in  its  own  nature,  and  never 
raising  emotions  mdess  by  means  of  oti^er  passions  generated  from  it.  For 
as  a  man  reckons  the  reversion  of  an  estate  among  his  valuable  efiects,  and 
esteems  the  gaining  a  title  to  sudi  reversion  an  accession  of  fortune,  so 
the  assurance  of  future  good  affords  a  present  pleasure :  and  if  the  mind 
exults  in  the  contemplation  of  that  nleasure,  or  feels  an  extraordinary  flow 
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of  spirits  arise  apon  it,  tins  we  may  call  a  spedes  of  joy.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  promise  of  distant  enjoyment  does  not  instantly  satisfy,  hut 
be^gets  an  eager  impatience  of  possessing  it  before  the  time,  then  hope 
aspUTnps  the  form  of  want. 

6.  The  dd  philosophers,  as  we  may  gather  from  Cicero,  ooold  not  settle 
among  themselTes,  whether  to  define  anger  a  fervour  of  mind,  or  a  desire  of 
revenge ;  which  seems  to  me  jost  as  wise  a  dilute  as  if  they  had  contended 
whether  Chrysippus  were  an  animal  or  a  man,  the  one  being  implied  within 
the  other,  and  difieiing  no  otherwise  than  as  genes  and  species ;  for  ciist«rm 
has  appropriated  the  name  of  Anger  to  that  particular  fervour  arising  in  the 
mind  upon  thought  of  a  supposed  injury.  But  there  are  fervours  occasioned 
by  other  causes :  any  pressing  pain  or  uneasiness  sets  the  mind  a  struggling 
to  throw  it  off;  and  difficulties  not  apprehended  unsurmountable  stir  up  an 
earnestness  of  resolution  to  master  them  :  therefore  it  is  comuMm  when  we 
see  people  go  about  any  thing  in  a  great  hurry  and  flutter,  to  admonish  them 
not  to  put  themsdves  in  a  passion.  And  I  conceive  it  is  this  view  of  diffi- 
culty that  gives  rise  to  the  violence  oi  anger ;  for  as  the  party  upon  whom 
we  would  wreak  vengeance  will  naturally  oppose  it  with  all  his  might,  a 
more  than  ordinary  exertion  becomes  necessary  in  order  to  surmount  that 
opposition  ^  and  the  mind,  having  found  this  to  be  constantly  the  case,  gets 
a  habit  of  eagerness  and  vehemence  in  everything  she  does,  either  tending 
or  preparatory  to  revenge.  Whatever  may  be  t£:>ught  of  other  passions, 
this  cannot  be  borne  with  us,  for  there  are  several  things  to  be  learned  be- 
fore we  come  to  the  idea  of  anger  :  nature  makes  us  concerned  originally 
only  with  our  own  pleasures  or  pains ;  we  feel  not,  and  consequently  regard 
not,  what  happens  to  oth^  people,  until  having  received  hurt  from  them, 
and  found  that  our  retaliating  the  like  jurevails  upon  them  to  desist  from  of- 
fending us,  we  thence  learn  the  e3q>edience  of  exerting  ourselves  upon  such 
occasions.  Thus  the  desire  of  revenge  is  not  a  natural  but  a  translated  de- 
sire :  we  first  look  upon  it  as  a  means  of  procuring  ease  to  ourselves,  and 
secarity  from  injurv;  but  having  often  bc&eld  it  in  this  light,  the  end  at 
length  drops  out  of  si^t,  and  desire,  according  to  the  usual  process  of  trans- 
lation, rests  up(m  the  means,  which  thenceforward  become  an  end  whereon 
our  views  will  terminate.  We  may  redcon  at  least  four  stages  in  our  pro- 
gress to  the  passion  of  anger :  our  exp^enoe  of  damage  brought  i^n  us 
by  odierSt  of  our  power  to  give  them  displeasure,  ol  the  effects  c^  such 
dliifdeasure  to  make  them  alter  their  measures,  and  of  the  opposition  we 
jnost  expect  against  the  exerdse  of  that  power.  But  having  by  these  grada^ 
tions  once  brought  satisfiEMStion  to  connect  immediately  with  reveDge»  it  be- 
comes a  motive  of  action  which  we  pursue  many  times  by  ways  not  at  all 
ixmducive  to  the  end  that  first  rendered  it  reoommendable.  For  men  some- 
times vent  their  wrath  iq;>on  inanimate  beings,  although  incapable  of  punish- 
ment, or  of  mending  their  manners  thereupon :  and  in  violent  trannports  of 
rage  beat  their  h^ids  against  a  wall,  or  otherwise  punish  themselves, 
thereby  bringing  on  tiiat  hurt  which  it  was  originally  the  purpose  of  anger 
to  remove,  lliough  anger  raises  a  mighty  flood  of  spirits,  it  does  not,  like 
joy,  difl!nse  them  equally  throughout  the  whole  system,  but  forces  them  in 
torrents  i^on  the  vessels  oonoemed  in  action,  producing  saddra  violent 
starts  of  motion,  spreading  a  heat  to  the  oufward  parts,  and  showing  more 
apparent  aigns  of  disorder  than  any  other  passion :  for  which  reason  I  sup- 
pose it  has  generally  engrossed  the  name  from  the  rest,  for  when  we  call  a 
man  passionate  we  mean  that  he  is  prone  to  take  offence  and  quick  to  resent, 
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not  that  is  iie  apt  to  fear,  or  hope,  or  grieve,  or  fiall  into  any  other  emotion. 
We  may  safely  rank  this  among  the  uneasy  passions,  as  partaking  more  of 
that  species  we  have  caHed  want  than  of  genuine  desire  :  for,  however  it 
may  have  heen  said  that  revenge  is  sweet,  the  sweetness  does  not  come 
until  the  desire  ends  by  having  been  glutted  ;  but  while  the  desire  subsists, 
how  strong  assurance  soever  it  may  have  of  succeeding,  there  always  re- 
mains a  restless  impatience,  which,  like  immoderate  hunger,  never  ceases  to 
torment  until  it  be  removed. 

7.  When  danger  threatens  and  appears  inevitable,  or  the  means  of  avoid- 
ng  it  do  not  yet  discover  themselves,  this  fiUs  the  mind  with  fear,  which 
proceeds  upon  two  views ;  one  of  collecting  a  fund  of  spirits  to  be  ready 
for  use  when  any  method  of  deliverance  shall  offer,  the  otiier  of  benumb- 
ing or  deadening  the  notice  so  that  when  the  mischief  comes  it  may  affect 
us  the  less  sensibly :  both  which  are  effected  by  the  same  means,  to  wit, 
withdrawing  the  animal  spirits  from  the  organs  of  reflection  and  motion  : 
because  the  strength  of  our  perceptions  and  vigour  of  our  actions  depend- 
ing upon  tiie  quantity  of  spirits  employed  therein,  if  we  can  withhold  them 
from  flowing  upon  the  mental  organs,  we  scarce  feel  the  pungency  of  evil 
befalling  us  ;  and  if  we  forbear  to  spend  them  in  fruitless  endeavours,  we 
shall  have  the  greater  supply  ready  to  serve  us  when  they  may  prove  eflec- 
tual.  Tlierefore,  fear  overwhelms  with  confusion ;  and  thou^  people  will 
stare  wistfully  at  a  frightful  object,  they  discern  little  of  what  they  stare  at, 
their  ideas  being  dull^  than  usual :  and  if  the  terror  rise  to  a  very  high 
d^ree,  it  totally  stupifies  the  senses,  and  causes  a  fainting.  Fear  is  ob- 
served to  chill  the  limbs,  crowding  the  whole  mass  of  blood  upon  the  heart; 
and  as  the  vital  spirits  have  their  circulation  too,  we  may  presume  it  gathers 
them  all  to  some  vessel,  whidi  performs  the  same  office  with  respect  to 
them  as  the  heart  does  to  the  blood.  But  that  there  is  a  mighty  fund  of 
spirits  collected  somewhere,  appears  manifest  from  the  uncommon  force 
they  operate  with  when  breaking  forth  into  action.  Fear  adds  wings  to  our 
speed ;  none  fight  so  furiously  as  cowards  driven  to  despair ;  and  people  in 
a  fright  have  been  known  to  exert  double  the  strength  they  could  muster  up 
at  otiber  times  with  their  utmost  resolution.  I  have  been  credibly  informed 
of  a  man  so  lame  with  the  gout,  that  he  could  stir  neither  hand  nor  foot, 
who  on  hearing  a  sudden  outcry  of  &re  in  the  next  house,  started  up  out  oif 
bed  and  ran  to  the  window,  but  upon  finding  the  danger  over,  his  strength 
immediately  left  him,  and  he  was  forced  to  be  carried  bade  again.  Chil- 
dren and  other  animals  show  no  signs  of  fear  at  their  first  coming  into  life ; 
nor  can  they  be  supposed  capable  of  any  before  they  haye  an  apprehension 
of  danger,  whidi  must  come  by  experience  of  diings  hurtful :  indeed,  they 
learn  very  soon  to  take  fright  at  hideous  bbjects ;  but  then  it  is  not  tiU  they 
can  discern  the  difference  between  them  and  others  ^idiereto  they  have  been 
some  time  fEuniliarized. 

8.  Shame  seems  to  be  a  species  of  fear,  having  for  its  object  the  evil  of 
disgrace  :  hke  other  fears,  it  fills  with  confusion  and  darkens  the  ideas ;  it 
operates  rather  by  deadening  the  notice  than  coUecting  spirits  for  future 
exertion,  therefore  seems  to  be  occupied  chiefly  in  driving  them  frt)m  the 
organs  of  reflection,  whose  seat  probably  lies  in  the  head,  and  discharging 
them  upon  the  next  adjacent  parts,  which  may  account  for  the  blushings 
wherewith  it  overspreads  the  countenance.  Shame,  indeed,  often  proves  a 
powerful  incentive  to  action ;  but  at  such  times  it  takes  the  form  of  desire, 
urging  us  to  do  something  either  for  reinstating  ourselves  in  credit  again, 
wmch  we  look  upon  as  an  attainable  good,  or  for  preventing  the  censure 
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that  might  odierwise  hiqipen,  which  we  consider  m  an  avoidable  evil ; 
there  'M  not  properly  shame  mitil  the  consctooaneM  of  disgrace  actually 
comes,  or  the^mischief  is  apprehended  irremediable,  which  throws  the  mind 
into  a  state  of  want  wherein  she  exerts  herself  in  endeavours  to  stifle  the 
nneaay  reflection,  and  withdraw  her  notice  from  it  as  much  as  possible. 
This  is  one  of  the  latest  formed  among  our  passions ;  for  little  children 
appear  to  have  no  notion  of  it  a  considerable  time  :  it  is  so  far  from  being 
incised  by  nature  that  it  derives  wholly  frxmi  our  intercourse  with  mankind, 
nor  would  ever  come  to  a  person  who  from  his  birth  should  be  secluded 
from  all  society :  before  we  become  susceptible  of  it,  we  mtist  have  gotten 
some  use  of  language,  without  which  we  cannot  well  be  made  sensible  of 
the  estimation  set  by  others  upon  anything  we  do :  and  though  after  having 
arrived  at  maturer  reflection,  we  take  shame  to  ourselves  for  follies  that  can 
be  known  to  nobody  else,  yet  are  we  taught  this  practice  by  censures  we 
have  found  others  pass  upon  us,  or  we  have  passed  upon  them.  For  as 
anger,  alUiough  beginning  on  hurts  received  from  other  persons,  will  at 
length  sometimes  turn  upon  ourselves,  so  having  got  a  habit  of  blaming 
what  we  have  seen  blameable  elsewhere,  we  iall  into  the  like  train  of  think- 
ing with  respect'to  our  own  miscarriages.  There  is  another  emotion  o 
mind,  the  opposite  to  shame,  that  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the  passions 
with  better  reason  than  AvoidanoCy  the  opposite  to  desire :  for  commenda- 
tion agitates  the  spirits  and  stimulates  to  action  no  less  than  disgrace.  Nor 
let  it  be  said  tiiat  the  one  allures  only  as  implying  a  removal  from  the  other, 
for  though  we  sometimes  stand  so  circumstanced  as  that  we  must  either 
attain  the  one  or  incur  the  other,  according  as  we  exert  ourselves  in  some- 
thing, or  let  it  alone,  yet  this  ia  not  always  the  case ;  for  persons  already  in 
good  credit  will  bestir  themselves  strongly  to  increase  it,  where  there  is  no 
danger  of  censure  falling  upon  them  if  they  were  to  forbear  their  endeavours. 
But  I  shall  have  occasion  to  consider  this  principle  more  particularly,  when 
I  come  to  my  four  classes  of  motives,  (d  which  I  have  made  Honour  to  be 
one. 

9.  But  of  all  the  passicms,  tiiere  is  none  more  difficult  to  be  accounted 
for  than  grief,  which  keeps  the  mind  intent  upon  a  troublesome  idea,  that 
one  would  think  she  should  endeavour  most  strenuously  to  throw  ofl*.  It 
seema  to  contradict  the  constant  experience  of  satisfru^ion  being  the  point 
the  mind  every  moment  pursues,  when  we  find  her  strangely  courting  un- 
easiness, and  dwellinff  upon  an  object  that  affi>rds  her  nothing  but  torment. 
I  conceive  the  mind  led  originally  into  this  absurd  procedure  by  the  same 
view  that  draws  her  into  that  situation  we  have  termed  want :  for  as  we 
have  observed  under  chat  article,  the  holding  an  evil  in  our  thoughts  is  one 
step  towards  removing  it,  because  they  may  suggest  expedients  which 
did  not  presently  occur,  and  because  the  strength  of  an  idea,  heightened  by 
our  attention  to  it,  uiges  us  to  a  stronger  exertion  of  our  powers.  There- 
fore you  fiml  it  commonly  used  as  an  argument  to  dissuade  men  from  sor- 
row. That  it  can  do  no  good,  and  that  &e  mischief  is  irremediable :  which 
shows  the  general  opinion,  that  when  men  affiict  themselves,  they  do  it 
under  a  delusive  persuasion  of  receiving  benefit  thereby,  and  that  if  we  can 
get  them  out  of  this  notion,  they  will  rest  contented.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  endeavour  to  increase  their  vexation  at  evils  brought  upon  them  by  their 
own  misconduct,  because  there  it  may  do  service  by  withholding  them  from 
committing  the  like  for  the  future.  And  our  aptness  to  vex  ourselves 
increases  not  a  little  by  our  intercourse  with  mankind  :  for  complaint  pro- 
curing us  the  comfort  and  assistance  of  others,  and  our  complaints  rising  in 
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proportion  to  the  preeswre  we  feel»  we  get  a  habit  of  adding  to  that  pmrare, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  sorer  and  readier  relief.  For  whi<m  reason  children 
grow  more  fretful  for  being  humoured,  their  fretfnlness  having  proved  a 
means  of  getting  their  desires  gratified.  Hius  the  mind  having  found  the 
contemplation  of  evil,  and  the  increasing  her  sensibility  of  its  pressure  ex- 
pedient, desire,  as  is  usual  in  the  like  cases,  becomes  translated  to  the  means, 
and  her  view  terminates  upon  afflicting  hersdf  as  much  as  possible,  without 
prospect  of  any  further  end  to  be  attained  thereby.  When  she  has  often 
turned  the  spirits  into  this  train,  they  will  take  it  afterwards  mechanically : 
for  I  can  admit  the  doctrine  of  Hartley's  German  friend,  Stahl,  with  respect 
to  the  mental  organs,  that  motions  in  tiiem  idiich  were  voluntary  at  first 
may  grow  to  be  automatic ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  they  will  pour  in  one 
set  of  ideas  forcibly,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Tlierefore  you  see 
people  under  great  affliction  tasteless  of  enjoyments  they  were  fond  of  be- 
fore, incapable  of  business,  and  unable  to  think  of  anytlung  but  the  suliject 
of  their  grievance  :  nor  can  you  extricate  them  finom  their  distress,  until  by 
some  amusement,  or  engagement,  or  danger,  or  pain,  you  can  turn  their 
spirits  into  another  channel.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  there  is  an  earnest- 
ness of  want  in  all  heavy  sorrow,  a  want  to  get  rid  of  the  uneasiness,  how 
improper  means  soever  may  be  employed  for  that  purpose,  a  want  to  undo 
what  has  been  done,  and  to  alter  ^ist  events,  whidi  bemg  palpably  impos- 
sible, the  mind  works  without  any  subject  to  work  upon,  and  worries  herself 
with  empty  strugglings  :  but  if  anything  flatters  wi^  the  promise  of  a  mo- 
mentary relief,  we  see  how  strongly  she  exerts  herself,  as  in  cryings,  exda- 
mations,  stampings,  tearing  the  hair,  and  beating  the  breast,  whidi  draw 
ofl*  her  attention  elsewhere  for  awhile,  andTth^^by  suspend  her  uneasiness. 

10.  Though  we  always  find  Love  and  Hatred  upon  the  list,  I  take  them 
to  be  not  so  much  passions  in  themselves,  as  the  aptness  of  certain  objects 
to  excite  passions  in  us :  for  a  man  may  be  said  tq  love  what  he  has  not  in 
his  thou^ts,  if  we  conceive  him  generally  looking  upon  it  with  com|^* 
cence ;  but  he  cannot  be  said  to  hope,  or  fear,  or  rejoice  in  a  thing,  wh^eof 
tiiere  is  no  idea  present  before  him.  Besides,  the  bdoved  object  may  give 
occasion  to  opposite  and  incompatible  passions,  without  making  an  alteration 
in  our  love :  '^^ch  shows  it  to  be  something  distinct  from  Uiem,  since  it 
can  subsist  entire  under  all  their  various  forms  without  losing  its  essence. 
Therefore  I  apprehend  love  to  be  a  disposition  of  mind  to  receive  pleasure 
from  certain  things,  which  disposition  nature  never  gave  us,  but  we  acquire 
it  by  experience  of  what  has  been  used  to  please  us ;  and  the  idea  of  this 
effect  being  associated  with  that  of  the  things  themselves,  the  bare  oontem- 
plation  of  them  aflbrds  us  delight.  But  as  our  pleasures  are  of  very  various 
kinds,  so  are  the  affections  they  generate :  for  the  love  of  eating,  ai  hunting,  of 
money,  of  power,  of  reputation,  of  virtue,  of  a  mistress,  a  friend«  a  child,  or 
a  wife,  though  all  called  by  one  common  name  of  love*  yet  opo^te  dif- 
ferently, and  form  dispositions  spreading  into  very  difierent  brandies,  how 
much  soever  the  roots  may  be  similar.  I  shall  not  stay  to  examine  all  the 
several  kinds  of  love  the  human  breast  is  capable  of,  but  confine  myself  to 
those  which  fasten  upon  our  own  species* 

Under  the  helpless  condition  wherein  we  are  bom,  we  stand  indebted  to 
the  care  of  others  for  the  continual  supply  of  our  wants,  and  the  satisfeu;- 
tion  received  in  such  supply  communicates  a  portion  of  itself  to  our  idea 
of  the  person  administerhig  it ;  therefore  a  duld's  first  love  is  its  nurse. 
But  this  love  is  of  an  imperfect  nature,  being  the  same  in  kind  with  that  we 
entertain  for  things  inanimate,  which  we  consider  only  as  instruments  of 
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our  pleMore :  for  though  the  child  will  cry  if  you  turn  nurse  out  of  the  room, 
it  feels  the  «me  emotioii  if  you  take  awny  its  rattle.  But  after  having  a  little 
enlarged  cmr  acqnaintanee,  and  found  that  everybody  will  not,  like  nurse, 
give  ua  the  same  aaridoowa  ttndaace  upon  all  occasions,  but  are  more  or 
leas  willing  to  oUige  us»  according  as  they  are  at  ease  in  themselves,  or  as 
we  can  ob^ge  them,  then  are  we  ready  to  do  and  wish  them  pleasure,  that 
they  may  be  the  more  ready  to  humour  us.  Yet  this  is  not  perfect  love, 
which  vnll  suffer  no  advantage  of  our  own  to  stand  immediately  in  view. 
In  further  process  of  time,  if  we  find  our  enjoyments  arising  chiefly  from 
the  oonversatioB  or  intercourse  of  one  or  a  few  persons,  we  practise  the 
like  method  of  engaging  them  to  serve  us  so  frequently,  until  this  end  slipe 
out  of  view,  and  satialisction,  as  we  have  before  remarked  in  cases  of  trans- 
lation, adheres  immediately  to  the  thought  of  doing  them  kindness.  Then 
it  is  that  love  beoomea  personal,  and  then  arrives  at  its  highest  state  of 
refinement,  wherein  it  may  be  defined  the  pleasure  of  pleasing :  for  I  cannot 
cooceiTe  a  purer  love  than  that  which  makes  us  fed  a  sensible  delight  in 
gratifying  another,  and  in  every  thing  that  happois  conducive  to  his  grati- 
ficatioii,  without  tho«|^t  of  any  oUiir  benefit  redounding  tiierelrom  to 
ourselves,  except  that  very  delight.  And  this  delight  is  of  two  sorts, 
which  ma^  be  distinguished  into  Love  and  Fondness ;  the  latter  tends 
hardy  to  gratify,  the  other  to  gratify  without  doing  a  disservice,  and  even 
to  forbear  a  present  oonqiliaace  for  the  sake  of  a  raid  advantage. 

Thus  the  most  resj^endent  love  springs  originally  firom  our  concern  for 
oorseLses,  and  our  own  desires,  like  a  rose  growing  from  a  dunghill : 
wherefore  Cupid,  that  is^  Desire,  was  si4>posed  the  god  of  love,  and 
nothing  nourishes  it  so  much  as  raciprocal  kindness,  and  a  return  oi  good 
oiBcem,  or  rather  a  ready  oomplianoe  with  our  humours ;  for  we  are  more 
inclined  to  love  those  who  humour  us,  than  those  who  do  us  good.  But  as 
fiowera  retain  no  scent  of  the  dirty  gpround  from  whence  they  sprung,  so 
genuine  love,  aHhou^  increased  by  acts  of  kindness,  carries  always  a 
retrospect  to  those  that  are  past,  and  does  not  look  forward  in  expectxaice 
of  having  them  continued.  But  though  tiie  natural  progress  of  love  be 
through  expedience,  yet  our  converse  in  society  generally  shortens  the  way, 
for  seeing  other  people  love  upon  receiving  good  offices,  we  catch  the  like 
disposition  by  sympathy  from  them,  without  needing  to  travel  the  usual 
roaid.  For  sympathy  takes  a  nearer  compass  to  arrive  at  its  end  than 
translation,  and  we  sometimes  contract  a  liking  to  things  or  persons  merely 
upon  finding  others  fond  of  them,  with  no  other  inducement  than  the  force 
of  example.  For  the  same  reason  romances  tend  greatly  to  infuse  that 
whining  love  wherewith  they  abound,  by  keeping  the  mind  continually 
conversant  in  imagination  among  persons  who  talk  and  act  with  an  amorous 
extravi^uice* 

1 1 .  The  strongest  connexions  of  love  are  reckoned  to  be  those  of  friend- 
ship, of  the  sexes,  and  of  parents  tovrards  their  children.  Friendship  we 
know  proceeds  from  long  intimacy,  mutual  interests,  and  similitude  of 
temper,  which  leads  friends  into  the  same  courses  of  action,  and  methods 
of  diversion,  whereby  they  continuaUy  assist  in  promoting  their  common 
schemes,  and  enhancing  their  common  pleasures,  until  each  other's  com- 
pany becomes  almost  necessary.  Nor  is  it  hard  to  guess  at  the  source  of 
that  propensity  between  the  sexes,  which  has  been  always  assigned  as  the 
peculiar  province  for  Cupid  to  reign  in,  for  he  does  not  pretend  to  interfere 
in  the  afiairs  of  friendBhip,  or  parental  fondness.  Tlie  love  liglited  by 
this  desire  too  commonly  bums  with  the  grossest  fiame,  and  is  rather  of 
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the  instrumental  kind  than  the  personal ;  men  looking  upon  tbe  bdored 
object  as  a  means  of  gratifying  their  pleasures,  rather  than  as  amiable  in 
Itself.  Sach  love,  when  desire  happens  to  abate,  changes  instantly  into 
aversion,  as  was  the  case  of  Amnon  with  respect  to  Tamar  :  and  these 
accidents  happening  oftener  than  were  to  be  wished,  gave  occasion  to  that 
severe  remark  of  the  poet.  Two  things  in  marriage  happy  are  allowed,  A 
wife  in  wedding  sheets  and  in  a  shroud.  And  though  there  may  be  for 
the  present  a  desire  of  pleasing,  this  is  only  a  borrowed*  not  a  translated 
satisfaction,  which  we  have  observed  in  a  former  chapter  rests  for  a  while 
upon  means  apprehended  necessary  for  a  further  end  we  have  in  view. 
Nor  perhaps  is  there  the  true  pleasure  of  pleasing  until  by  cohabitation,  by 
communication  of  interests,  and  partnership  in  amusements  of  all  kinds,  by 
those  graceful  acts,  as  Milton  calls  them,  those  thousand  decencies  that 
daily  low  from  all  her  words  and  actions,  mixt  with  love  and  sweet 
compliance,  which  declare  unfeigned  union  of  mind,  we  have  joined  a 
thorough  fHendship  to  love  :  or  at  least*  unless  the  prospect  of  such  inter- 
course occupy  the  imagination  as  mudi  as  any  other  idea.  If  any  one 
would  know  whether  he  possesses  the  genuine  pleasure  of  pleasing*  let  him 
consider  whether  he  could  at  any  time  forego  his  dearest  pleasures,  whea 
he  perceives  them  hurtful,  or  unseasonable,  or  disgustful  to  the  party 
beloved :  for  if  he  could  not,  his  passion  is  to  please  himself  and  not 
another.  Love  has  been  usually  esteemed  productive  of  our  greatest  plea- 
sures, and  our  greatest  pains,  and  which  sort  of  fruits  it  shall  bring  forth 
depends  greatly  upon  the  object  of  our  choice :  if  the  disposition  and  qua- 
lities of  that  be  such  as  may  add  friendship  to  love,  we  shall  reap  a 
plentiful  crop  of  enjoyment ;  if  the  contrary,  it  will  3deld  continual  vexation 
and  disappointment ;  if  neitiier,  our  life  will  become  insipid  and  tedious. 

Parental  affection  has  been  currently  ascribed  to  instinct,  and  is  the 
only  species  of  it  that  I  remember  ever  supposed  belonging  to  mankind : 
but  if  there  were  a  sense  of  instinct  infused  by  nature,  nobody  need  remain 
in  doubt  concerning  the  genuineness  of  their  offspring.  Husbands  would 
have  a  sure  and  ready  test  to  try  the  fidelity  oi  their  wives,  for  they  need 
only  set  tiieir  children  in  a  circle  before  them,  and  by  looking  round  upon 
each,  considering  how  powerfully  instinct  operates,  they  would  foel  an 
emotion  by  which  they  might  easily  distinguish  their  own  from  those  of 
the  gallant :  but  I  never  heard  of  a  discovery  made  this  way,  therefore  we 
must  seek  for  some  other  origin  of  tliis  supposed  instinct.  I  shall  not 
trouble  myself  to  examine  how  it  might  arise  in  a  state  of  nature,  though 
I  think  it  might.be  accounted  for  there,  without  having  recourse  to  a 
secret  impulse :  but  as  we  live  in  society,  "^e  see  the  care  of  parents  so 
universal,  that  we  derive  the  like  quality  by  sympathy  from  others ;  the 
notion  of  children  being  our  own  flesh  and  blood  throws  a  part  of  our  self- 
love  upon  them ;  we  have  in  view,  upon  our  entering  into  wedlock,  the 
prospect  of  amusements  and  comforts  expected  from  them ;  and  receive 
congratulations  from  every  quarter  upon  their  birth.  All  these  causes 
make  us  look  upon  them  as  a  valuable  possession,  and  begin  our  concern 
for  them :  therefore  fathers  who  bring  children  into  the  world  dandea- 
tinely  and  unlawfully,  wanting  these  sources,  feel  less  tenderness  for 
them,  and  many  times  none  at  aU.  The  regard  we  thus  entertain  at  first 
for  our  children,  urges  us  continually  to  provide  for  their  wdfore  and  gra- 
tification, and  every  exercise  of  our  cares  increases  our  affection :  there- 
fore we  see  people  more  afflicted  for  the  loss  of  a  child  when  grown  up, 
than  of  a  new-bom  babe.     For  continual  tendance  alone,  from  whatever 
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indooemeiit  first  ondertakeii,  soffioei  to  cretle  a  habit  ol  loving.  How  often 
do  nnraes,  though  hired  to  the  task,  show  as  evident  signs  of  instinct 
towards  tibeir  dutrge  as  tiie  parents  themsdves?  and  how  many  women 
feel  a  Idnd  of  parental  fondness  for  the  birds,  the  poppies,  and  the  kittois, 
they  have  bred  up. 

12.  It  has  been  noted  before,  that  anger  sometimes  vents  itsdf  upon  inani- 
mate beings,  and  imagination  on  other  occasions  personifies  them,  prompting 
OS  to  b^ve  towaids  ti&em  as  tiiOQgh  they  were  o^Mible  of  receiving 
benefit  or  damage,  jdeasiire  or  pain.  We  retain  a  kind  of  personal  love  fv 
the  towns,  the  coontries,  the  places  whidi  have  been  the  scenes  of  oar  en- 
joyment, after  havbg  been  long  removed  from  them,  and  never  likely  to 
see  diem  again  :  we  still  wish  them  well,  rejoice  to  hear  of  their  flourishing, 
and  if  any  calamity  befalls  them,  express  oor  sorrow  by  tender  exclamations, 
in  the  manner  we  shonld  do  upon  losing  a  friend. 

Lcyve,  pecoUarly  so  called,  most  always  centre  in  a  single  object,  because 
that  thmmgh  coincidence  6i  interests,  and  participation  oi  pleasnres,  neces- 
sary to  render  it  perfect,  cannot  obtsin  between  mcnre  tlum  two  persons. 
Friendship  may  take  in  a  little  larger  compass,  bat  can  extend  only  to  afew 
choeen  objects ;  the  friendships  recorded  in  history  have  always  ran  in 
pairs,  as  between  Thesena  and  Perithoos,  Orestes  and  Pylades,  Sdpio  and 
Ldios,  Cioero  and  Atticos.  Yet  I  do  not  see  why  there  may  not  be  a  sin- 
cere and  hearty  love,  ardent  enough  to  beredconedapassi<m,  between  more 
than  one  friend,  as  wdl  as  a  parental  fondness  for  several  children,  whidi 
we  know  is  often  the  case,  and  I  can  confirm  opon  my  own  experience :  for 
I  have  more  than  one,  and  had  I  twenty,  if  I  know  my  own  heart,  I  ooold 
never  see  any  signal  good  or  evil  befoll  any  of  them  without  feeling  a  strong 
emotion  of  sooL  Bat  love  in  a  gentler  deg^  may  difiose  itself  to  moltitodes, 
to  the  whole  human  ^lecies,  to  everytiiing  CMpMe  of  being  the  better  for 
it.  A  good-natared  man  can  relish  the  pleasure  of  pleasing ;  whatever 
subject  shall  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  it,  he  will  be  ready  to 
oblige  upon  every  occasion ;  he  rejoices  in  the  enjoyments  of  others,  and 
makes  their  successes  become  his  own :  but  this  pleasure  does  not  rise  to  a 
passion,  so  as  to  render  him  uneasy  whenever  the  means  of  gratifying  it 
are  wanting. 

13.  Ha^^ed  derives  in  like  manner  from  the  contrary  sources  to  those  of 
love,  being  jnroduced  by  some  hurt  or  di^leasure  received,  or  the  appre- 
hension of  an  aptness  in  certain  objects  to  bring  them  upon  us.  It  may 
be  catched  by  sympathy,  as  well  as  infused  by  translation,  for  we  are  often 
drawn  to  detest  merely  by  the  strong  expressions  of  abhorrence  we  see  in 
those  we  converse  with.  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  notion  tiiat  men  are 
bom  enemies  to  one  another,  or  that  nature  has  given  us  any  constitutional 
aversions ;  for  I  apprehend  we  are  bom  with  a  totel  indifference  to  all  things, 
until  experience  teaches  us  to  make  a  difiference  between  one  tiling  and  sn- 
other,  upon  seeing  the  manner  in  which  they  afiect  us.  Sometimes  hatred 
becomes  personal,  and  then  may  be  styled  the  pleasure  of  di^>leasinff :  un- 
der this  di^osition  men  desire  and  widi  hurt  to  their  enemy  as  an  mtimate 
end,  without  any  prospect  of  benefit,  or  effecting  a  security  frt>m  danger 
to  themsdves.  Generally,  when  people  have  taken  a  violent  distaste  to  one 
car  two  persons,  they  behave  with  more  than  ordinary  civility  to  the  rest  of 
the  world :  but  there  are  those  in  whom  the  pleasure  of  di^Jeasing  extends 
to  all  mankind ;  they  take  delight  in  crossing  and  vexing,  and  rdoice  at 
the  sight  of  mischief  or  disappointment,  on  what  quarter  soever  it  shaU  ap- 
pear.    On  the  contrary,  there  are  other  tempers  to  whom  nothing  ii  so 
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hateful  as  hatred  itself,  therefore  liiey  never  gire  it  admittance,  or  at  lea«t 
do  not  suffer  it  to  become  personal :  and  thmigh  the  sight  of  detestaUe 
qualities  has  an  aptitude  to  transfer  an  odiom  npon  the  possessor,  yet  they 
find  means  to  sqwrate  the  offender  horn  the  offenoe*  and  cto  do  him  aU 
kind  of  good  offices  consistent  with  the  general  good,  or  a  necessary  regard 
to  their  own  lawful  interests.  We  have  shown  before  in  the  proper  place 
how  translation  arises  from  the  narrowness  of  our  imagination,  whidi  when 
any  purpose  requires  a  number  of  stqps  to  craaplete  it,  cannot  retain  the 
whde  Ime  in  view«  and  as  it  loses  sight  oi  the  further  parts,  desire  rests 
upon  those  remaining ;  therefore  the  proneness  to  animosities  argues  a  nari> 
row  mind,  which  having  found  the  doing  hurt  to  others  sometimes  expe- 
dient, forgets  that  expedience,  and  confines  its  views  to  the  means  which 
that  had  rmdered  deuraUe.  But  whoev^  possesses  a  large  and  op^  under- 
standing, if  the  giving  displeasure  appears  at  any  time  necessary,  will  hold 
that  necessity  in  view,  which  draws  his  aversicm  aside  from  the  person, 
and  carries  it  forward  to  those  mischiefs  which  cannot  be  prevented,  with- 
out giviog  such  di^easure. 

14.  Despair,  envy,  jealousy,  conten^,  vexation,  peevishness,  astonish- 
ment, and  the  like,  are  not  distinct  passions,  but  branches  or  mixtures  of 
those  already  described,  and  therefore  need  no  further  notice.  But  there 
is  one  situation  of  mind,  causing  great  emotions  both  in  her  and  the  body, 
that  deserves  particular  considera^on,  as  having  been  of  late  mudi  recom- 
mended for  uses  whereto  it  seems  not  properly  applicable :  which  u,  that 
species  of  joy  called  Mirth,  expressing  itself  frequently  in  laughter.  Hub 
has  been  commonly  held  by  our  modons  to  arise  from  omtempt,  iqxm  a 
comparison  of  ourselves  with  something  apprehended  greatly  our  inforior. 
I  shall  not  urge  that  we  make  ourselves  merry  with  compositions  of  mere 
matter,  which  cannot  come  into  competition  with  any  su{^)osed  excellenoies 
of  our  own :  because  I  know  very  well,  and  have  observed  just  now,  that 
imagination  often  personifies  things  inanimate,  conceiving  them  at  first 
glance  as  possessing  the  qualities  and  sentiments  of  men,  or  as  representa- 
tions of  the  human  affections,  or  as  evidences  of  blunders  in  the  contrivers 
of  them.  But  if  we  consult  experience  for  instances  of  contempt  and 
laughter,  we  shall  find  either  of  them  often  appearing  without  the  other. 
If  a  man,  going  to  take  up  something  shining  upon  the  ground,  discovers  it 
to  be  a  pin,  if  upon  being  offered  a  bribe  he  rejects  it  with  scorn,  if  he  sees 
a  child  endeavour  to  stop  his  passage,  will  he  burst  into  laughter  upon  the 
occasion  ?  Contempt  and  scorn  are  gloomy  situations  of  mind,  and  the 
pnmd  who  deal  most  largely  in  them  are  the  most  solemn  and  stateliest  of 
mortals :  besides  that  a  despicable  object  contemplated  ever  so  long  will 
iq>pear  equally  so,  but  a  diverting  one  cannot  keep  up  your  merriment  for 
ever.  On  the  other  hand,  your  merry  giggling  people  love  best  to  consort 
among  their  equals,  to  pot  themselves  upon  a  par  with  the  company^  and  are 
less  supercilious  or  disposed  to  draw  comparisons  between  themsdves  and 
others.  Hie  sudden  appearance  of  an  intimate  friend  spreads  a  snnle  over 
the  countenance :  the  sight  of  an  exquisite  dainty,  the  unexpected  offer  of 
an  advantageous  scheme,  sets  the  voluptuous,  the  covetous,  and  the  ambi- 
tious a  chndding,  and  would  produce  a  downright  laughter,  if  men  had  not 
been  habituated  to  restrain  themselves  by  the  rules  of  decorum :  but  the  si- 
tuation of  mind  they  then  stand  in  seems  the  fEurthest  imaginable  from  a 
state  of  contempt.  Success  of  all  kinds,  if  it  does  not  immediately  shake 
the  sides,  yet  renders  us  more  susceptible  of  mirth  upon  any  little  trifling 
occasion  happening  to  excite  it.   Who  are  so  easily  set  alaugbing as  young 
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duldren  ?  b«it  wh*t  idM  of  saperiority  can  tbey  be  snppoaed  to  hare? 
The^r  laugh  before  tliey  are  capable  of  caating  back  a  reflection  upon  their 
own  qaali6catiens,  mndi  le«  ai  oonparing  them  with  tiioee  of  other  people. 
Thfej  kng^  «pon  the  ai^  of  noraa  or  siamma :  begin,  little  child,  says 
Virgil,  to  ahow  yoa  know  your  mamma  by  yovr  «mlee :  b«it  if  they  make 
any  comparisoDs,  tbey  mnat  consider  nnrae  and  mamma  as  their  superiors 
and  governors.  That  exultation  Uie  mind  feels  upon  an  opinion  of  superio- 
lity  is  a  very  translated  satisfactioo  derived  through  many  stages :  she  nrast 
have  kamed  the  tendency  of  things  to  gratify  her  desires,  the  propensity  of 
other  people  to  get  them  away  for  ministering  to  their  own,  the  contest  en- 
aoing  upon  so^  oocastooa,  the  advantage  of  greater  powers  towards 
obti^iing  victory,  and  the  reflection  of  possessing  such  advantages  as  of  an 
immediate  good;  by  all  which  gradations  satiafti^ion must  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  tl^  thought  of  superiority ;  a  process  too  long  to  be  gone  through 
in  the  first  stages  of  life,  wherem  OM  proneness  to  laughter  appears  evident. 
15.  Mirth  I  concdve  occasioned  by  a  sudden  influx  of  spirits  generally, 
if  not  always,  turned  fixNOi  some  ciher  diannel,  to  which  they  have  been 
drawn  by  an  earnest  attention  s  and  tiierefore  perhaps  it  is  dutt  to  make 
merry  is  called  to  divert,  aa  being  a  diversion  of  the  spirits  out  of  the 
coarse  they  have  been  strongly  thrown  into  before.  For  that  attention 
gathers  a  considerable  fund  of  them  a|^>ears  manifest  from  the  fatigue  and 
-wasting  it  brings  on  if  continued  long,  and  when  some  pleasurable  idea 
opens  the  sluices  at  once,  it  lets  in  so  large  a  flood  that  reflection  cannot 
employ  them  at  all,  having  no  other  business  for  them  than  to  contemplate 
that  idea,  and  the  saperiuity  overflows  upon  the  muscles  causing  the  con* 
vukions  oi  laogfater.  Thus  there  seems  to  be  three  causes  concurring  to 
excite  kwghter  when  not  produced  medianically,  as  by  tickling,  by  fits  of 
hysterics,  or  the  like :  vis.  a  stretdi  of  attention  looeened  at  once,  the 
SRiddemieaa  of  sndi  relaxation,  and  want  of  employment  for  the  spirits  so 
discharged  npcm  the  mind.  Wit  consists  in  allusion,  and  is  commonly  said 
to  carry  two  foces ;  that  on  the  grave  side  engages  your  attention,  which 
upon  turning  the  other  instantly  lets  go  its  l^d  :  the  most  diverting 
humour  is  that  which  raises  your  expectation  of  something  very  serious, 
and  then  upon  breaking  the  jest  cuts  if  short  with  an  issue  very  difl^erent 
from  what  you  expected.  Nor  yet  is  it  always  necessary  there  should  be  a 
long  preparation  to  introduce  a  joke,  imagination  being  extremely  agile  and 
quick  in  her  motions  can  fix  a  strong  attention  upon  one  object,  and  turn 
it  off  upon  another  in  a  moment :  therefore  a  short  expression,  a  single 
gesture,  an  arch  look,  a  comical  figure,  will  suffice  to  create  mirth.  We 
learn  from  Mr.  Locke  that  wit  lies  in  putting  ideas  together,  wherein  can 
be  foond  any  resemblance  or  congruity ;  to  which  I  may  add  by  way  of 
comment,  that  the  resemblance  must  be  pointed  out  between  things  usually 
esteemed  ihe  most  discordant,  and  which  contemplated  separately  would 
lead  the  mind  into  tiie  most  opposite  trains  of  thinking :  for  the  quick 
transition  of  thought  or  fluctuation  between  such  distant  ideas  is  what 
causes  your  merriment.  And  the  like  changeable  situation  of  mind  occa- 
sions our  laughter  at  the  follies  and  blunders  we  see  committed :  for  every 
blunder  implies  a  deliberate  endeavour  to  attain  some  purpose  by  means  not 
conducive  thereto,  and  the  sight  or  thought  of  earnestness  and  expectation, 
in  the  persons  so  labouring,  fills  our  own  imagination  by  sympathy  with 
the  like  ideas,  whidi  are  immediately  dissipated  upon  the  reflection  of  their 
being  inefllectual  and  nugatory.  But  I  have  said  the  relaxation  must  be 
Sudeten,  and  the  employment  wanting  for  the  spirits  let  loose  thereby : 
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therefore  if  the  relator  ai  a  merry  story  manages  so  ill  that  you  86e  hefcMre- 
hand  how  it  will  end,  you  lose  half  your  pleasure.  For  the  same  reason, 
a  story  often  repeated  heoomes  insipid,  and  a  jest  may  he  worn  threadbare : 
because  when  you  know  what  is  coming,  attenticm  cannot  run  into  another 
channel  from  whence  it  might  be  suddody  diverted.  Nor  will  all  kinds  of 
joyful  ideas,  how  unexpected  soever,  provoke  us  to  laughter :  the  news  of 
an  estate  or  some  extraordinary  success  befolling  us,  leads  in  a  train  of 
advantages  and  pleasures  attendant  thereupon,  whidi  fill  imagination  with 
a  variety  of  ideas,  and  find  abundant  emjdoyment  for  thought,  so  there  is 
no  redundancy  of  spirits  to  run  over  upon  the  risible  nerves :  but  a  jest 
presents  one  pleasurable  idea  without  further  consequences,  which  occupies 
the  mind  alone,  and  requires  no  pains  to  retain  it,  or  keep  out  other  ideas, 
but  leaves  the  spirits  at  liberty  to  rush  into  whatever  quarter  their  own 
impulse  shall  carry  them. 

16.  If  laughter  sometimes  accompanies  a  thought  of  superiority,  it  is 
owing  to  that  vanity  which  too  often  teaches  men  a  habit  of  citing  at  the 
sight  of  folly  or  infirmity ;  for  the  vain  having  an  immoderate  fondness  for 
pre-eminence,  without  either  abilities  or  application  to  raise  themselves 
above  the  common  level,  feel  a  sudden  joy  on  beholding  anything  below  it. 
And  this  aptness  to  mirth  upon  such  occasions,  whatever  they  may  think  of 
it,  redounds  very  littie  to  their  honour,  as  implying  a  secret  consciousness 
of  wanting  merit  in  themselves ;  for  it  shows  tiiat  instances  of  their  supe- 
riority come  seldom  and  unexpected,  carrying  something  oi  novelty  and 
surprise,  without  which  they  could  not  instigate  to  laughter.  A  good- 
natured  man  can  smile  at  indiBcretions,  without  casting  back  reflections 
upon  himself ;  and  whenever  such  reflection  does  occur,  I  believe  it  is  most 
commonly  an  after  thought,  not  so  often  the  cause  of  mirth  as  the  conse- 
quence :  vanity  running  on  to  a  comparison  of  our  own  supposed  perfections, 
which  must  rather  abate  the  emotion  than  increase  it,  by  finding  other 
employ  for  the  spirits :  and  we  find,  in  fact,  that  it  does  make  such  abate- 
ment ;  every  one  sees  the  difiSerence  between  a  hearty  laugh  oi  real  joy,  and 
a  scornful  sneer,  or  a  grin,  expressing  a  claim  to  superiority ;  the  laugh  of 
contempt  is  a  forced  laugh,  showing  signs  of  gladness  in  the  countenance, 
but  not  making  the  heart  merry,  and  encouraged  not  so  much  to  please 
ourselves  as  to  vex  another. 

Contempt  being  so  apt  to  show  itself  in  derision,  hence  the  making  a 
thing  appear  despicable  and  silly,  has  been  called  rendering  it  ridiculous. 
But  ridiculous,  although  derived  from  the  Latin  word  standing  for  laughter, 
does  not  alwa^  imply  a  quality  of  exciting  even  that  aflected  laugh  which 
as  the  expression  of  contempt :  you  shall  see  men  with  a  very  grave  counte- 
nance go  about  to  demonstrate  the  ridiculousness  of  a  thing  without  ever 
raisin?  mirth  in  themselves,  or  expecting  to  raise  it  in  others :  therefore 
ridiculous  is  not  synonymous  with  comical  or  diverting,  but  rather  coincides 
with  absurd  or  foolish,  and  tends  more  to  provoke  vour  spleen  than  your 
laughter. 

17.  Upon  this  view  of  the  nature  and  essence  of  wit  and  ridicule,  it 
seems  surprising  to  hear  them  recommended  as  methods  propo*  for  the 
discovery  of  truth,  and  ofiered  as  the  surest  test  and  touchstone  to  try  the 
soundness  of  an  opinion :  for  they  tend  to  alarm  the  passions,  they  fill  the 
mind  with  one  single  idea,  barring  her  i^ention  against  all  others,  and 
produce  their  efiects  by  their  manner  of  placing  objects,  one  setting  them 
in  a  diverting,  and  the  other  in  an  offensive  light.  Whereas  reason  requires 
a  calm  and  dispassionate  situation  of  mind  to  form  her  judgments  aright : 
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sbe  wants  the  whole  attention  to  kx)k  round  upon  erefy  circumstance,  and 
places  her  objects  in  all  tiie  lights  wherein  they  are  capable  of  standing. 
But  the  most  surprising  tiling  is  to  find  the  greatest  stress  laid  upon  jest 
and  derision  by  tiiose  who  make  the  loudest  pretences  to  freedom  of 
tiiooght :  for  liberty  consists  in  a  thorough  exemption  from  all  inilu^ice 
and  constraint  whi^soerer*  which  may  as  wdl  be  thrown  upon  us  by  the 
allnrements  of  wit  and  stings  of  ridicule,  as  by  any  other  impulse :  for 
they  cast  a  prejudice  upon  the  mind,  that  cramps  and  confines  it  widiin  tiie 
narrow  point  of  riew  they  hold  their  olijects  in ;  and  he  that  lies  hMe  to 
be  laughed  oat  of  his  sentiments,  is  no  more  master  of  his  thoughts  than 
if  he  were  driven  by  the  force  of  autiiority  or  example. 

It  has  been  alleged,  in  support  of  these  methods  of  arguing,  tiiat  dis- 
putants of  all  kinds  are  observed  to  employ  them,  if  they  have  talents  that 
way,  and  fit  oppcvtuntties  ofier  for  exerting  them.  But  I  desire  it  may  be 
remembered,  there  are  two  sorts  of  argumentation,  one  by  way  of  rhetoric, 
and  the  other  by  that  of  logic :  the  former  addresses  the  imagination,  aims 
nt  working  a  persuasion  there,  and  endeavours  to  interest  the  passions : 
the  latter  iqypeals  directly  to  the  understanding,  proposes  only  conviction, 
rejects  all  kind  of  artifice.  Therefore,  when  we  have  fully  satisfied  our- 
adves  of  any  matter  upon  a  full  and  hdr  examination,  and  are  only  to  per- 
suade others  who  will  not  hear  reason,  being  hindered  by  some  prejudice 
or  pasnon»  it  is  allowable  to  use  any  contrivances  likely  to  remove  those 
ebsiacles :  but  when  the  business  is  to  inquire  into  some  doubtful  pomt, 
and  such  are  all  to  be  esteemed  during  a  debate  with  any  sincere  and  judi- 
cious antagonist,  none  of  the  arts  of  persuasion  ought  to  find  admittance. 
I  can  allow  jest  and  taunt  to  be  uaend  engines  of  oratory,  but  can  by  no 
means  think  them  proper  instruments  for  reason  to  work  with :  nor  do  we 
ever  find  them  employed  in  the  sciences,  where  understanding  alone  b 
concerned.  Where  is  there  purer,  closer,  or  dearer  reasoning  than  in  the 
mathematics  ?  but  what  room  do  they  afford  for  merriment  ?  Whoever 
demonstrated  a  problem  in  Endid  by  ridicule  ?  or  where  will  you  find  a 
J€4Le  in  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Prindpia  ?  The  ^rt  mechanical  powers,  the 
properties  of  fiuids,  the  courses  oif  the  planets,  were  not  discovered  nor 
explained  by  sallies  of  humour  and  raillery :  and  though  the  cycles  and 
epicydes  of  the  andents  are  now  become  ridiculous  by  l^ing  grown  out  of 
fashion,  they  were  first  overthrown  by  serious  argumentation  from  the 
phenomena  of  nature.  Divination,  astrology,  magic,  and  the  philosopher's 
stone,  afford  an  ample  fidd  for  humour  and  raillery ;  yet  I  bdieve  no  man 
who  held  them  upon  prindple  was  ever  beat  out  of  his  notions  by  those 
weapons,  without  some  solid  argument  convindng  to  his  understanding. 

18.  Violenoe  and  turbulence  constitute  the  essence  of  passion :  the  same 
emotions  of  soul,  when  too  gentle  to  deserve  that  name,  are  styled  Affec- 
tions. It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  precise  limits  between  passion  and 
affection,  the  difference  l3ring  only  in  degree,  nor  indeed  are  they  always 
aecuratdy  distinguished,  dther  in  discourse  or  writing ;  but,  strictly  speak- 
ing, passion  is  that  whidi  causes  perturbation  and  disorder  of  spirits, 
throwing  its  own  set  of  ideas  fordbly  upon  the  mind,  and  not  leaving  het 
master  of  her  own  motions ;  a  situation  very  dangerous,  as  laying  us  open 
to  every  misdiief,  while  the  exercise  of  understanding,  by  which  alone  we 
might  help  oursdves,  remains  suspended.  Therefore,  passion  may  be  styled 
the  fever  of  the  mind,  which  disturbs  and  weakens,  and  cannot  continue 
long,  or  return  often,  without  pemidous  consequences :  but  affection,  like 
the  steady  beating  of  the  pulse,  actuates  and  invigorates,  and  keeps  the 
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mind  oontiniially  alive.  For  we  are  every  moment,  while  awake,  pursuing 
or  avoiding  something  or  other ;  and  indeed  it  is  necessary  we  should  be 
8o,  for  were  it  poesiUe  to  remain  totally  unaffected  and  unconcerned  with 
anything,  there  would  be  no  business  for  volition  to  do,  but  we  must  lie  like 
logs,  to  receive  whatever  chance  should  throw  upon  us.  It  is  our  affec- 
timis  that  lay  the  foundation  of  pmdaioe,  by  prompting  us  to  look  forward 
to  the  fiiture,  that  multiply  our  enjoyments  beyond  those  of  sensation  or 
appetite,  and  find  work  for  unda^tanding  by  suggesting  objects  to  contrive 
and  provide  for.  Nor  are  any  of  them  unserviceable,  if  properly  directed, 
and  kept  within  due  moderation :  cheeifnlnesa  preserves  health,  and  renders 
the  common  scenes  of  life  pleasurable :  hope  was  esteemed  of  old,  as  we 
learn  from  the  fable  of  F^mdora's  box,  a  salve  to  assuage  the  smart  of  all 
evils,  and  sup[dies  the  place  of  ^oyments  when  we  have  none  actually  in 
omr  power :  caution  helps  to  preserve  the  good  things  we  have,  and  secure 
us  against  dangers :  senubility  of  the  difference  between  good  and  bad 
usage  urges  us  to  apply  the  proper  means  for  prevoiting  injuries :  decency 
keeps  the  world  in  order,  nor  could  society  or  good  manners  subsist  with- 
out it :  reflection  on  cross  accidents  teaches  us  to  provide  against  the  like 
for  the  future :  good  nature  and  obligingness  double  our  pleasures  by  mak- 
ing those  of  other  people  our  own,  and  are  the  channels  through  which  the 
benefits  of  society  are  chiefly  conveyed :  dislike  to  things  or  persons  ob- 
noxious secures  us  against  catching  contagion,  or  receiving  mischief  from 
them :  desire,  if  not  bcMsterous,  furnishes  us  with  constant  empiojrment. 
and  gives  a  glee  to  eyerj^thing  we  undertake :  and  want,  not  rising  to  im- 
patience, spurs  us  up  to  industry  and  vigilance,  and  holds  us  steady  in 
pursuit  of  useful  aims  not  presently  attainable. 

19.  I  said  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter,  that  the  passions  were  only  a 
stronger  sort  of  habits  acquired  early  in  our  childhood :  from  whence  of 
course  it  follows,  that  habits  must  be  feebler  passions  learned  later,  when 
the  organs  being  grown  tough,  become  less  susceptible  of  new  forms,  but 
having  once  taken  them,  are  less  easy  to  be  thrown  out  of  them  again. 
The  fcMtse  of  passion  seems  to  proceed  from  the  widcness  of  the  channels, 
and  that  vigorous  pulsation  wherewith  they  drive  on  the  spirits  contained 
in  them :  that  of  habit  from  the  stiflness  of  their  coats,  which  will  not  rea- 
dily dose,  so  as  to  turn  the  spirite  from  their  accustomed  track.  Therefore 
passion  does  its  work  by  vehemence  and  impetuosity,  bearing  down  all 
opposition ;  it  can  only  be  mastered  by  a  strong  resolution,  and  that  not 
without  difficulty ;  but  if  you  can  stop  the  torrent  it  leaves  you  quiet.  But 
habit  prevails  by  perseverance  and  importunity ;  it  does  not  bear  you  down 
by  fone,  but  steals  upon  you  imperceptibly,  or  teazes  and  tires  you  into  a 
compliance;  it  is  easily  restrained  at  any  time  with  a  little  attention,  but 
the  moment  you  take  off  your  eye  it  recoils  again,  and  when  grown  inve- 
terate, is  extremely  difficult  to  be  totally  eradicated.  Our  little  motives 
are  mostly  introduced  and  the  manner  of  our  proceeding  shaped  by  habit : 
it  is  that  gives  us  dexterity  and  readiness  in  everything  we  do,  and  ren- 
ders our  thoughts  and  motions  easy.  We  see  how  awkward  and  trouble- 
some it  is  to  consort  with  company,  or  pursue  a  method  of  conduct,  or 
perform  any  work  very  different  from  what  we  have  been  used  to.  The 
tenor  of  our  lives,  and  success  of  our  endeavours,  depends  more  upon  habit 
than  judgment :  for  what  avails  the  knowing  what  is  prc^r  to  be  done, 
without  an  expertness  and  readiness  to  compass  it  ?  wherdbre  we  cannot 
employ  our  understanding  better  than  by  inuring  oursdves  to  such  ways  and 
practices  as  may  prove  beneficial,  and  carefully  guarding  against  any  otherf 
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€xi€roacliing  npoo  us :  for  it  miderataiidiiig  on  gaiB  over  habit  to  her  ser- 
Tice,  it  will  do  her  work  more  completely,  and  etfectnally,  and  pleasantly 
than  she  coudd  hersdf.  PiMaion  grows  Mbls  with  age.  bat  habit  gathers 
strength :  old  people  can  reUnqtush  any  fancy  that  comes  into  their  heads, 
with^t  much  trouUe,  bnt  none  are  harder  to  be  put  oat  of  their  ways ; 
and  in  those  few  desires  they  hare  remaining,  they  show  less  of  the  eagerness 
of  passion  than  the  stubbornness  of  habit.  But  we  take  notice  of  their  at- 
tachments to  money,  to  command,  and  some  other  objects,  and  style  them 
passions  because  they  are  few,  and  engross  their  whole  attention  fcnr  want 
of  a  competitor,  not  because  of  any  violence,  or  impetuosity  we  discern  in 
them.  But  as  passion,  affection,  and  halnt,  must  have  some  matter  to 
wm^  upon,  and  the  subjects  giving  rise  to  them  or  recommended  by  them 
to  our  pursuit  are  infinitely  various,  it  would  be  endless  and  perplexing  to 
particularize  them  aU :  therefore  I  shall  attempt  to  reduce  them  under  a 
lew  general  heads,  and  can  think  of  none  more  proper  than  those  four 
classes  into  whidi  I  had  before  proposed  to  distingmsh  oar  motives  of  action. 


CHAP,    XXII. 
PLEASURE. 


To  Pleasure  I  might  hare  joined  Piiin  or  Trouble,  in  the  title  of  this  chap- 
ter, but  they  being  each  of  them  respectively  a  species  of  satisliBiction  or 
imeasiness,  may  be  treated  ctf  in  the  same  manner,  that  is,  both  under  the 
Ibrmer.  For  as  Ihc  one  by  repelling  actuates  us  to  almost  the  same  mo- 
tions aa  the  other  by  attracting,  what  I  shall  observe  concerning  pleasure 
-will  serve  equally  for  its  reverse,  unless  where  some  particular  occasion  may 
require  tiiem  to  be  considered  dbtinctly. 

Pleasore,  like  other  satis£iotions,  when  taken  as  a  motive,  must  not  be 
understood  of  die  actual  possession,  bnt  the  prospect  or  idea  of  it :  for  mo- 
tives do  not  prompt  us  to  what  we  have  already,  which  were  needless,  but 
to  attain  something  we  hove  not,  or  to  preserve  the  continuance  of  some- 
Uung  that  would  otherwise  slip  away  from  us.  Yet  as  that  idea  rises  from 
experience  oi  the  manner  wherein  things  have  afiected  us,  we  can  only 
get  acquainted  with  tins  species  of  motives  by  eramining  from  what  sources 
we  derive  our  {deasoree. 

Nature  gives  us  at  first  none  other  {Measures  besides  those  of  sensation 
and  appetite,  among  whidi  may  be  redtoned  that  soothing  feel  accompa- 
nying the  fret  circulation  of  our  blood  and  humours  when  in  health  and 
vigour,  or  the  easy  flow  of  spirits  along  the  mental  organs,  when  in  con- 
tempfaition  or  ponnit  of  anything  engaging  our  attention :  and  in  these  in- 
ternal sensations  perhaps  may  consist  all  the  pleasures  of  imagination  and 
reflection  which  we  feel  in  seasons  of  joy,  or  hope,  or  desire,  or  other  agree- 
able situatBons  of  mind.  But  however  this  be,  certain  it  is  that  in  process 
of  time,  when  reflection  has  learnt  its  play,  it  supplies  us  with  a  consider- 
able fund  of  entertainment ;  the  pleasures  of  reading,  of  meditation,  of  con- 
versation, of  diversions,  of  advancement  in  knowledge,  honour,  or  fortune, 
b^ong  to  the  reflection  rather  than  the  senses,  therefore  are  styled  mental, 
as  the  osiers  are  bodily  pleasures.  And  the  former  furnish  much  the  greater 
share  of  our  enjo3rments  in  our  riper  years :  for  if  any  man  will  reflect  on  a 
day  agreeably  spent,  he  will  find  much  lees  of  it  taken  up  in  mere  sensa- 
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tion  than  in  some  panuit  or  yariety  of  amusement  that  engaged  his  atten ' 
tion.  Thus  our  pleasures,  how  much  soever  afterwards  multiplied,  take 
their  rise  from  sensation  alone,  all  others  being  derivative  or  translated 
from  that  original.  To  instance  only  in  acquisitions  of  knowledge,  which 
is  commonly  held  sweet  to  the  mind  by  the  very  frame  of  her  constitution: 
but  if  it  were  so,  every  accession  of  knowledge  would  engage  everybody 
alike,  whereas  in  fact  we  find  the  contrary.  What  would  the  mathemati- 
cian give  to  know  the  newest  fashions  as  they  start  into  vogue,  or  be  let 
into  all  the  scandal  and  tittle  tattle  of  the  town  ?  Or  what  cares  the  beau 
for  discoveries  in  astronomy,  or  explanations  of  attraction,  repulsion,  or  other 
secrets  of  nature  ?  Tliough  we  all  have  our  curiosity  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree, yet  it  leads  us  by  various  tracks  to  objects  that  we  have  found  contri- 
buting most  to  our  entertainment :  not  that  we  have  always  anything  further 
in  view  than  to  gratify  our  present  curiosity ;  but  it  is  the  usual  course  of 
translation  to  confer  a  quality  (d  pleasing  upon  whatever  has  often  admi- 
nistered to  our  other  gratifications.  The  most  refined  pleasures  are  those 
that  have  passed  through  the  greatest  number  of  translations,  and  therefore 
stand  furthest  removed  frt>m  sense :  but  before  we  depend  upon  them  for 
our  enjoyments,  we  ought  to  be  well  assured  of  our  having  a  real  relish  for 
them  ;  for  men  often  deceive  themselves  in  this  point,  afiecting  a  fcmdness 
for  refinements  they  have  not ;  from  a  secret  motive  of  vanity  which  in- 
duces them  to  believe  themselves  possessed  of  anything  they  think  will 
give  them  credit  and  reputation. 

2.  Our  pleasures,  as  well  those  of  the  g^oss  as  the  refined  kind,  depend 
upon  the  constitution  and  disposition  of  our  machine ;  some  can  bear  hot 
weather  best,  others  cold ;  health  and  sickness,  vigour  and  weariness,  ren- 
der the  same  sensations  and  exercises  delightful  or  irksome.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  gust  of  mental  amusements  varies  according  to  the  cast  our 
imagination  has  been  thrown  into  by  education,  or  custom,  or  habit,  accord- 
ing to  the  humour  we  happen  to  be  in,  to  various  accidents  or  cuncumstanoes 
befalling  us,  or  to  the  satiety  or  novelty  we  find  in  them. 

This  variety  of  disposition  in  mankind  to  receive  pleasure  from  dififerent 
objects  is  called  Taste,  because  like  the  palate  it  enables  us  to  distinguish  the 
relish  of  things,  and  to  discern  which  of  them  are  savory,  insipid,  or  dis- 
gustful. Taste  is  usually  confounded  with  judgment,  of  which  it  is  rather  the 
basis  than  the  thing  itself :  for  taste  properly  denotes  a  sensibility  of  delight  in 
certain  objects,  and  therefore  having  experienced  what  has  pleased  us,  we 
learn  to  judge  what  will  please  others  or  ourselves  another  time.  Nature 
may  have  laid  the  foundation  of  taste,  but  the  superstructure  is  raised  by 
instruction,  or  conversation,  or  observation ;  for  we  never  find  it  in  chil- 
dren, and  very  rarely  among  persons  confined  to  the  common  laborious  oc- 
cupations of  life.  Not  but  that  all  men  have  their  sources  of  amusement, 
and  therefore  in  this  sense  your  mechanics  and  ploughmen  may  be  said  to 
have  a  taste  for  bull-baiting,  foot-ball,  the  finery  of  a  Lord  Mayor's  show, 
or  diversions  of  a  country  fair :  but  taste  is  most  usually  applied  to  those 
relishes  given  by  the  perfection  of  art,  or  good  company,  or  an  uncommon 
sensibihty  of  imagination.  Yet  we  sometimes  take  it  in  a  larger  sense,  as 
when  we  distinguish  between  a  gross  and  a  refined,  a  vulgar  and  an  elegant, 
a  frJse  and  a  true  taste :  the  latter  being  such  as  enables  us  to  receive  more 
exquisite  or  more  durable  pleasures  from  things,  or  in  greater  variety,  or  as 
Horace  calls  it,  more  sincere,  that  is,  unalloyed  with  any  disagreeable  mix- 
ture. But  there  be  an  over  squeamishness  and  nicety  oftaste,  which  renders 
the  imagination  too  delicate,  and  liable  to  disgust  from  the  common  objects 
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coQtiniially  surrounding  it,  like  a  very  tender  skin,  ihnt  cannot  bear  the 
least  drop  of  rain,  or  breath  of  air,  without  sufTering,  and  a  rather  to  be 
esteemed  a  weakness  than  a  perfection*  Therefore  goodness  of  taste  seems 
to  be  relative,  that  which  is  suitable  to  one  man  being  not  so  to  another : 
what  good  would  a  fine  taste  for  opera  music  do  him  who  could  not  afford 
to  go  to  it  ?  or  of  what  service  would  a  taste  for  poetry,  rhetoric,  or  ele- 
gance, be  to  a  missionary,  who  must  spend  his  time  among  savages  ?  I  con- 
ceive the  best,  if  not  the  truest  taste,  is  tiiat  whidi  gives  a  man  the 
strongest  and  fullest  relish  of  objects  and  employments  lying  within  his 
power  and  suited  to  his  situation  and  circumstances  in  life.  But  if  one  could 
cast  imagination  into  any  mould  one  pleases  with  a  wish,  I  would  make  the 
same  distinction  here  as  I  have  done  before  between  desire  and  want, 
and  would  wish  to  have  a  taste  for  the  finest  productions  of  art,  without 
any  distaste  of  those  that  foil  greatly  inferior :  for  by  this  means  I  should 
have  a  chance  of  being  sometimes  exquisitely  pleased,  but  run  no  hazard 
of  being  ever  disgusted. 

3.  What  is  called  genius  I  imagine  proceeds  chiefly  from  the  turn  imagi« 
nation  has  taken  early  in  our  youth :  we  do  not  discern  when  jt  begins,  and 
therefore  ascribe  it  to  nature ;  but  though  nature  may  have  given  each  of 
us  quicker  and  stronger,  or  duller  and  weaker  parts,  or  made  some  of  our 
organs  mdre  lithesome  and  sensible  than  others,  yet  their  aptness  to  run  into 
ikak  or  that  particular  course  of  exercise  depends  upon  some  accident  or 
lucky  hit,  or  the  company  we  converse  with.  Mr.  Waller  supposes,  that 
Great  Julius,  in  the  mountains  bred.  Perhaps  some  flock  or  herd  had  led : 
The  world's  sole  ruler  then  had  been  But  the  best  wrestler  on  the  green. 
Tis  art  and  knowledge  which  draw  forth  the  hidden  seeds  of  native  worth. 
A  book  foiling  into  a  boy's  hands,  an  adventure  related,  or  performance  he 
sees,  that  happens  to  strike  his  foncy,  the  conversation  of  a  servant  or  a 
companion,  may  lead  his  imagination  into  particular  trains  of  thinking, 
which  thenceforward  become  easy  to  him,  and  he  cannot  strike  into  others 
of  a  different  kind  without  trouble  and  uneasiness.  If  example  bad  not  at 
least  as  great  n  share  aa  nature  in  the  formation  of  geaius,  why  should  we 
see  diflferent  ages  and  countries  produce  tiieir  several  sorts  of  it  peculiar  to 
themselves  ?  and  why  should  men  ingenious  in  any  particular  way  generally 
arise  together  in  dusters  ?  for  we  cannot  suppose  the  time  when,  or  place 
where  tibey  are  bom,  should  make  such  a  diflfmnce  in  their  constitutions. 

4.  Beauty  is  a  species  ai  taste  :  it  may  be  defined  an  i^ytness  of  things 
to  please  immediately  iqpon  sight ;  for  if  they  please  from  a  view  of  some- 
thing else  introduced  by  them,  th^  are  not  beautiful,  but  usefol  or  valuable. 
But  this  aptness  to  please  is  a  relatiite  term,  not  solely  a  quality  residing  in 
objects,  but  depending  equally  upon  the  cast  of  our  imagioation :  as  the 
aptness  of  a  shoe  dep^ids  no  less  upon  the  shape  ai  your  foot  than  upon  its 
own  make ,  for  that  which  sets  perfectly  easy  upon  one  man  may  pinch 
another,  or  may  become  uneasy  by  your  foot  being  swoln.  We  fold  the 
taste  of  beauty  infinitely  various  and  variable,  the  same  thing  appearing 
charming  to  one  person,  indifferent  to  another,  and  disgustfol  to  a  third ; 
admired  or  neglected  in  the  several  stages  of  our  lives ;  courted  or  nauseated 
at  diflerent  seasons,  according  to  the  disposition  of  body,  or  humour  of  mind, 
we  happen  to  be  in.  Ihermre  nothing  is  beantifol  in  itself;  those  things 
bid  fou-est  for  the  title  that  are  adapted  to  please  the  generality  of  mankind : 
for  as  the  features  of  all  men  have  a  resemblance  in  some  respects,  how 
much  soever,  they  may  vary  in  others,  so  it  is  with  the  trains  of  our  imagi* 
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nation.  Our  frame,  our  constitution,  as  well  internal  as  external,  oor  em- 
plo3rment8  in  life,  our  wants,  our  enjoyments,  are  in  a  great  measure  the 
same,  and  om-  daUy  intercourse  with  one  another  increases  the  similitude  : 
therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  some  ohjects  are  generally  b^ield  in  the  same 
light,  and  aj^pear  agreeable  to  every  one.  Hence  it  is  we  can  pass  a  judg- 
ment on  beauty,  even  when  not  affected  by  it :  for  having  observed  what 
usually  pleases,  we  get  a  standard  wherewiUi  to  compare  any  object  we  be- 
hold, and  if  it  agrees  with  that,  we  pronounce  it  beautiful,  though  through 
aome  particularity  of  our  own  it  does  not  hit  our  fancy. 

One  cannot  easily  discover  that  little  children  have  any  notion  of  beauty 
at  all :  tbey  will  turn  away  from  the  sight  of  a  celebrated  toast,  with  all  her 
tackle  trim  and  bravely  on,  tp  hide  th^ir  fiEK;e8  in  the  flabby  bosom  of  an  old 
wrinkled  nurse  :  nor  do  they  feel  anything  of  those  diarms  which,  as  Horace 
expresses  it,  inspire  desires,  and  stead  a  man  away  from  himself.  We  find 
the  first  notions  they  get  of .  prettiness  very  different  from  those  oi  tiieir 
maturer  years.  Gewgaws,  tinsel,  high  colouring  coarsely  laid  on,  ill-shapen 
playthings,  and  figures  carrying  scarce  a  half  resonblance  of  their  originals, 
delight  &em.  And  though  their  femcy  improves  as  they  grow  up,  yet  they 
scarce  ever  gain  a  relish  for  the  finest  perfcmnaiices  of  art,  or  works  of 
nature,  until  taught  by  care,  or  led  into  it  by  example. 

5.  Thus  our  sense  of  bewity  was  not  bom  with  us,  but  grows  by  time, 
and  may  be  moulded  into  almost  any  shape  by  custom,  conversation,  or  ac- 
cident. There  seem  to  be  four  principal  sources  frxmi  whence  the  eflicacy 
of  beauty  derives;  composition,  succession,  translation,  and  expression. 
The  materials  of  a  fine  building  do  not  entertain  die  eye  untQ  disposed  in 
their  proper  places :  and  a  parcel  of  colours  unstriking  of  themsdves  may 
hit  the  fancy  upon  being  curiously  assorted  and  interspersed  together. 
Symmetry,  proportion,  and  order,  contribute  grealiy  to  the  good  look  of 
things :  but  we  have  already  shown,  in  Chap.  X.,  that  they  consist  in  the 
correspondence  of  objects  with  the  trains  of  our  imagination,  and  the  mind 
must  have  learned  to  run  the  proper  lines  of  separation  before  she  can  dis- 
cern an3rthing  of  order  or  proportion.  Order  enables  us  to  take  in  a  larger 
view  of  the  scene  before  us,  presenting  a  more  complex  idea,  consisting  not 
only  of  the  objects  themselves,  but  of  their  situations,  connections,  and  rela- 
tions, with  respect  to  one  another.  In  deformed  diuigs  there  is  commonly 
one  or  two  remarkable  parts  at  which  die  eye  sticks^  A  lump  of  lead  is 
neither  handsome  nor  ugly,  because  as  there  is  no  composition,  so  neidier 
is  there  a  want  of  any,  but  may  become  either/  aocordii^  to  the  mould 
wherein  it  is  formed ;  when  cast  into  an  iU  shape,  the  continuity  of  parts 
leads  die  eye  to  expect  a  composition  of  which  it  is  fhistrated. 

6.  Succession  is  anodier  spring  of  beauty;  for  as  some  motions,  as  in 
riding,  vraUdng,  bowling,  and  the  like,  which  are  pleasing  at  first,  become 
indifferent,  and  dien  irksome  by  long  exercise,  so  it  is  with  our  ideas  of 
sensation  and  reflecdon,  and  in  a  much  quicker  transition;  many  that 
were  striking  at  first  soon  grow  insipid,  mnd  afterwards  troubk»ome; 
who^ore  to  prevent  cloying,  Uiere  must  be  a  variety  of  objects  succeeding 
each  other  to  keep  up  the  play.  Order,  synunetry,  and  proportion,  furnish 
great  store  of  variety  without  multiplying  the  subjects  whereon  it  is  thrown : 
in  the  materials  of  a  fine  buHding,  you  see  there  is  stone,  there  is  mortar, 
there  is  timber,  widi  a  few  other  particulars,  and  that  not  without  atten- 
tion and  labour ;  but  when  skilfiilly  put  togedier,  they  present  a  multitude 
of  assemblages  readily  occurring  to  the  reflection.  In  the  scenes  before  us, 
the  notice,  as  has  been  formerly  observed,  changes  continually  to  different 
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.  tets  ol  o^bjectB,  or  contemplates  them  in  various  lights,  the  reflections 
shifting  ^hOe  the  sensations  remain  the  same.  Hence  in  a  masterly  per- 
formance»  whether  yon  consider  the  whole,  or  the  principal  members,  or  parts 
of  those  qiembers,  or  move  the  eye  ^m  one  to  another,  there  is  always 
something  of  composition  or  comparLson  presented,  which  perpetually 
supplies  a  fiind  of  fresh  eptertainment.  But  mere  novelty  does  not  delight 
of  itself,  unless  there  be  an  aptness  in  the  imagination  to  take  impressions 
of  what  it  exhibits :  for  as  a  man  would  find  it  extremely  uneasy  to  walk 
badcwards,  being  an  unusoal  motion,  so  the  mind  feels  an  awkwardness  and 
irksdmeness  in  receiving  assemblages  entirely  different  from  any  she  has 
been  accustomed  to.  A  rustic,  bred  up  among  wilds  and  forests,  being 
brought  into  a  fine  garden,  would  see  more  confusion  than  ornament  there, 
and  Siough  yon  were  to  point  out  the  disposition  of  the  whole,  and  corres- 
pondence of  the  parts,  you  would  not  make  him  so  sensible  of  them  as  to 
be  afiected  therewith.  Our  pleasures  are  generally  the  greater  for  being 
preceded  by  pains,  or  set  in  comparison  with  them,  and  so  are  our  lesser 
amvsemeiits  <^  sight  and  imagination:  therefore  an  agreeable  object  is 
rendered  more  so  by  having  a  foil,  and  a  proper  contrast  of  lights  and 
shades  embellishea  a  picture ;  for  the  notice  passes  to  and  fro  successively, 

'  between  the  opposite  branches  of  the  comparison. 

7.  A  third  source  of  oeauty  is  translation :  whatever  has  been  the  occa- 
mon  of  much  or  frequent  delights  becomes  agreeable  in  our  eye,  satisfaction 
being  transferred  from  the  efiects  to  the  cause.  A  person  that  has  delivered 
OS  out  of  scMne  great  distress,  or  helped  us  in  a  matter  we  had  strongly  at 
heart,  <or  gratified  our  desires  in  many  instances,  appears  the  handsomer  for 
it  evo'-afierwards:  while  the  sight  of  him  t>nly  introduces  a  reflection  of 
the  good  he  has  done  ns,  there  is  no  alteration  in  his  features,  but  by  de* 
grees  tiie  intermediate  Ihiks  of  the  chain  drop  ofl*,  the  pleasure  at  the  end 
becomes  immediatdy  connected  with  the  person,  and  then  it  is  that  his 
beauty  begins :  which  is  often  so  closely  united  with  his  appearance,  that 
we  shall  like  another  person  the  better  for  resembling  him.  Thus  though 
Cnpid  be  usually  styled  the  son  of  Venus,  we  may  say  there  is  another  of 
the  name,  who  is  the  son  of  Pleasure,  and  many  times  begets  a  little 
Venus ;  for  the  love  we  entertain  for  Uiings  upon  account  of  the  grati- 
fications received  from  them,  gives  them  charms  in  our  eyes  they  had 
not  before.  Wherefore  lovers  think  their  mistresses,  and  parents  their 
diildren,  handsomer  than  others  do,  because  having  found  continual  enter- 
tainment in  their  company,  they  are  accustomed  to  behold  them  with 
delight.  So  likewise  women  conceive  an  advantageous  opinion  of  the 
favourite  animals  under  their  care,  because  the  satisfaction  and  amusement 
they  have  found  in  a  constant  tendency  upon  them  becomes  transferred  to 
the  creatures  themselves.  And  we  see  charms  that  other  folks  cannot 
discern,  in  a  place  where  we  have  spent  our  time  very  agreeably,  or  found 
conventences  wanting  elsewhere ;  whence  the  saying,  that  home  is  home 
be  it  never  so  homely. 

8.  Hie  fourth  and  most  plentiful  source  of  beauty  is  expression.  The 
knowledge  of  this  discloses  the  secret  of  that  commanding  majesty,  that 
winning  softness,  and  other  graces  of  the  countenance :  for  the  face  being 
a  picture  of  the  mind,  whatever  amiable  qualites  are  discerned  there  give  a 
lustre  to  the  features  denoting  them.  Gcx>d  nature,  health,  sprightSness. 
and  sense,  enable  and  dispose  men  to  give  pleasure  to  others,  therefore  the 
marks  of  them  are  pleasant  to  behold.     The  force  of  sympathy  has  a  great 
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influence  here,  for  whatever  hespeaks  ease,  satififection,  and  enjoyment  in 
the  mind  of  the  possessor,  throws  that  of  the  beholder  into  the  like  agree- 
able situation :  therefore  in  our  description  of  beauty  we  commonly  employ 
epithets  belonging  to  the  sentiments,  as  a  cheerful,  an  innocent,  a  smart, 
an  honest,  or  a  sensible  countenance.  But  the  language  of  the  eyes  and 
face  requires  time  to  be  perfectly  understood :  some  turns  of  feature  seem 
expressive  at  first,  but  are  afterwards  discovered  to  have  no  meaning ;  in 
others  we  find  a  significancy,  upon  better  acquaintanoe>  that  did  not  show 
itself  before.  Therefore  some  beauties  striking  immediately  i^n  sight, 
quickly  fade  away,  and  cloy ;  others  make  no  strong  impression,  but  steal 
upon  the  heart  insensibly  by  imperceptible  degrees.  Beauty  has  the 
strongest  influence  upon  those  of  the  opposite  sex :  women  are  imperfect 
judges  of  one  another's  persons,  because  they  are  not  aflected  by  them ; 
they  judge  by  rules,  not  by  what  they  feel.  Though  there  be  one  original 
cause  of  desire  between  the  two  sexes,  many  subordinate  desires  of  con- 
versation, or  other  intercourse,  brandi  out  from  thence,  which  have  not  a 
visible  connection  with  the  principal  root,  and  therefore  may  consist  witk 
the  purest  modesty :  now  an  object  expressing  all  the  requisites  for  g^rati- 
fication,  even  of  those  lesser  desires,  without  any  obstruction,  abatement, 
or  disappointment,  is  alluring  to  the  sight.  And  a  long  intercourse  of  en* 
dearments,  and  good  offices  of  all  kinds,  may  increase  tiie  expression  so 
far  as  to  render  Sie  party  exhibiting  it  the  most  i^eeable  object  one  can 
behold,  styled  in  the  language  of  mankind  above  two  thousand  years  ago, 
by  way  of  eminence,  the  desire  of  the  eyes.  Many  works  of  art  are 
esteemed  pretty,  merdy  from  their  expressing  a  likeness  with  the  works  of 
nature :  in  artificial  figures  of  men,  birds,  heists,  insects,  trees,  or  flowers, 
the  eye  expects  no  more  than  an  exact  resemblance  of  the  things  they  repre* 
sent :  wherefore  there  may  be  a  beautiful  copy  of  an  ugly  original.  The 
fiamous  statue  of  Laocoon  is  admired,  tiiough  Laoooon  himsetf  would  be 
shocking  to  the  behdder :  we  admit  pictures  of  satyrs,  witches,  old  men 
with  hard  rugged  features  and  grisly  beards,  to  hang  as  ornaments  in  osr 
chambers,  where  the  real  originals  would  be  deemed  an  eyesore. 

9.  Beauty  of  action  and  sentiment  seem  to  derive  wholly  from  translation, 
for  the  g^ood  nature,  complacence,  innocence,  cheerfulness,  patience,  and 
considerateness  of  others,  so  continually  promote  our  advantage,  ease,  and 
enjoyment,  in  the  commerce  of  life,  that  the  pleasure  felt  in  these  efiects  is 
transferred  to  the  qualities  producing  them,  which  thenceforward  become 
engaging  in  themselves,  so  that  we  cannot  help  admiring  them  in  persons 
at  the  greatest  distance  of  place  or  time,  from  whom  we  can  reap  no  possi- 
ble benefit.  But  that  we  cannot  help  being  thus  moved  no  more  proves 
us  bom  with  such  afl^ection,  than  that  you  cannot  help  understanding  a 
reproach  cast  upon  you  proves  you  were  lx>m  with  a  knowledge  of  language. 
But  it  has  been  usual  to  style  acquisitions  natural  that  we  were  led  into  by 
custom  and  experience,  without  any  care  or  instruction  to  convey  them,  for 
we  are  said  to  speak  our  mother  tongue  naturally ;  and  in  this  construction 
only  we  may  admit  our  sense  of  the  amiableness  of  good  qualities  to  be 
natural. 

From  all  that  has  been  said  above,  it  appears  how  little  foundation  there 
is  for  Plato's  notion  of  an  essential  beauty  existing  independently  of  any 
subject  whereto  it  might  belong,  and  as  that  was  superadded  to  {mrticular 
substances  it  rendered  them  beautiful.  For  not  to  insist  upon  the  incon- 
ceivableness  of  a  quality  existing  without  any  subject  to  possess  it,  or  of 
there  being  beauty  before  there  was  anything  beautiful,  we  have  found  that 
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objects,  however  qualified,  please  us  or  not,  according  to  tiie  dispoMtioD  of 
our  organs,  translation,  or  resemblance  casting  a  lostre  upon  what  had  it 
not  b^ore ;  and  that  the  same  thing  i^>pear8  agreeable,  or  indifierent,  or 
loathsome  in  the  eyes  of  different  beholders  :  which,  if  it  depended  soldy 
upon  the  qualities  of  the  object,  dien  the  c^ipoaite  qualities  oi  beauty  and 
deformity  must  reside  at  once  in  the  same  subject. 

10.  Among  our  (Mstastes,  there  is  none  so  visibly  dependent  opon  ima- 
gination as  that  of  nastiness :  a  filthy  word,  a  nauseous  comparison,  a  mere 
&ncy  of  having  touched  something  loathsome,  shall  set  our  stomachs  a 
kecking  against  the  most  innocent  food.  Nothing  is  nasty  of  itsdf,  but 
things  become  so  by  being  assorted  together  in  imsuitable  mixtures :  be  that 
should  gnaw  his  glove,  and  paw  the  meat  with  his  hands,  would  be  cried 
against  as  a  nasty  fellow,  but  if  he  apply  both  to  their  proper  places,  yon 
have  nothing  to  complain  of  him.  Dirt  in  the  fields,  gravel  upon  tiie  roads, 
and  the  carpets  upon  our  floors  are  not  nasty,  but  whoever  should  lie  down 
upon  either,  would  be  blamed  for  daubing  his  clothes.  Nastiness  seems  to 
have  no  opposite,  for  cleanness  is  rather  a  negation  of  that  than  a  contrary 
quality,  and  to  make  dean  implies  no  more  than  to  remove  away  filth, 
without  substituting  anything  else  in  its  room.  We  often  use  Neatness  to  ex- 
press the  middle  point  between  beauty  and  deformity  in  objects,  and  De- 
cency to  denote  the  like  in  actions  or  sentiments :  a  neat  little  house,  and  a 
decent  behaviour,  is  that  whereLa  there  is  nothing  either  to  engage  or  ofiend 
the  eye.  Yet  these  middle  points  incline  a  little  to  the  favourable  side,  for 
there  is  a  d^ree  of  complacence  in  seeing  things  clean  and  neat,  and  per- 
sons behave  decently  about  us :  but  this  complacence  perhaps  is  of  none 
other  kind  than  that  which  frequently  arises  upon  contemplating  the  ab- 
sence of  anything  that  would  disturb  us. 

1 1 .  Our  tastes  varying  as  much  as  our  hcet,  make  us  very  bad  judges 
of  one  another's  enjoyments,  for  we  take  for  granted  that  every  body  must 
be  pleased  with  what  we  like  ourselves,  and  according  to  the  vulgar  sajring, 
measure  other  people's  com  by  our  own  bushel.  Nor  are  there  instances 
wanting  wherein  we  measure  our  own  com  by  their  bushd  ;  when  we  see 
a  crowd  of  people  running  to  look  at  any  sight,  it  raises  our  own  curiosity 
to  make  one  among  them,  and  a  dish,  or  diversion,  we  find  others  eagerly 
fond  of,  stirs  up  a  longing  to  partake  of  the  like :  but  upon  trial,  we  often 
find  our  expectation  disappointed,  and  that  what  may  give  another  great 
delight  affords  us  no  entertainment. 

Nor  do  we  judge  much  better  of  our  own  pleasures,  for  want  of  being 
well  aware  of  thebr  aptness  to  doy  upon  repetition,  and  to  change  their 
relish  perpetually  according  to  our  disposition  of  body  or  mind,  or  the  cir- 
cumstances we  happen  to  stand  in :  neither  can  we  trust  even  experience 
itself  in  this  case,  for  because  a  thing  has  pleased  us  once  we  cannot  always 
be  sure  it  will  do  so  again.  The  boy  who  wished  to  be  a  king  that  he 
might  have  an  officer  appointed  to  swing  him  all  day  long  upon  a  gate, 
took  his  resolution  upon  the  remembrance  of  what  had  given  him  pleasure; 
for  we  may  suppose  he  had  often  found  a  supreme  delight  in  that  innocent 
amusement,  but  little  thought  that  the  same  continued  for  hours  together 
would  prove  extremely  t^ous  and  irksome.  The  like  mistake  prevails 
with  many  after  their  ceasing  to  be  boys ;  they  find  a  vast  delist  in  diver- 
sions and  fandes  of  several  kinds,  and  therefore  eagerly  pursue  them  as 
inexhaustible  sources  of  enjoyment ;  not  considering  that  those  things 
please  only  in  the  acquisition,  or  by  their  novdty,  and  lose  all  their 
poignancy  upon  growing  familiar.     Therefore  it  is  one  of  the  principal  arta 
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of  life  to  find  out  such  pleasares  as  are  moat  durable,  and  least  liable  to 
cbange  by  an  alteration  of  temper,  or  circumstances. 

12.  But  if  we  make  mistakes  in  esitimating  pleasures  singly,  we  commit 
more  in  computing  the  value  of  a  series  of  them  taken  collectiyely :  for  we 
cannot  reckon  them  with  the  same  exactness  practicable  in  our  money  af- 
fairs, nor  can  we  tell  how  many  little  amusements  are  equivalent  to  a  great 
one,  as  we  can  how  many  shillings  go  to  a  pound.  He  ihat  keeps  a  r^ular 
account  of  his  cash  may  know  to  a  shilling  what  were  his  receipts,  and  what 
his  disbursements,  in  any  month  of  the  last  year,  and  how  much  they  exceeded 
or  fell  short  of  those  in  any  other  month ;  but  1  defy  any  man  to  make  the 
like  entry  of  his  enjoyments  and  disquietudes :  ii  he  can  tell  that  such  a  day 
was  spent  more  agreeably  than  such  another,  it  is  more  than  he  can  alwajrs 
do  with  certainty,  but  he  can  never  cast  up  the  exact  amount  on  the  debtor 
and  the  creditor  side  in  any  day,  nor  tell  precisely  the  proportion  one  bears 
to  the  other. 

Therefore  we  are  forced  to  take  our  pleasures  in  the  lump»  and  estimate 
them  upon  view ;  as  a  man  who  guesses  at  a  flock  of  sheep  by  the  ground 
they  cover,  without  being  able  to  count  them,  and  who  will  do  it  very  im- 
perfectly, imtil  he  has  got  an  expertness  by  long  and  careful  practice.  For 
absent  enjoyments,  whether  past  or  future,  being  not  actually  existent,  we 
cannot  hold  them  as  it  were  in  our  hand  to  weigh  them,  but  must  judge  by 
the  representative  idea  we  have  of  them  in  our  imagination ;  and  we  ordi- 
narily determine  their  value  by  the  degree  of  desire  we  feel  in  ourselves  to- 
wards them.  Besides,  the  mind  being  constantly  attentive  to  the  bettering 
her  condition  in  the  next  succeeding  moment,  it  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
distant  enjo3rment  that  ever  moves  her,  any  otherwise  than  by  the  desire  it 
raises  of  advancing  towards  it,  liie  gratification  of  which  desire  yields  a 
present  satisfaction. 

13.  For  this  reason,  intense  pleasures  engage  more  with  the  generality 
of  mankind,  than  a  continuance  of  gentler  amusements :  for  Uie  latter 
weighing  only  by  their  number,  cannot  so  easily  be  brought  within  the 
compass  of  a  single  idea,  and  when  we  endeavour  to  do  so,  we  commonly 
fix  upon  one  or  two  of  them  as  a  sample  of  the  whole ;  as  a  man  who  would 
recommend  a  poem,  a  play,  or  any  other  entertainment,  pitches  upon  a  few 
striking  parts  for  a  specimen  of  the  rest :  whereas  high  delights,  carrying 
their  whole  force  in  a  single  point,  make  a  deep  impression  upon  the  mincL 
which  excites  a  desire  proportionable  to  the  representative  idea  left  behind. 
But  frequently  desire  increases,  diough  the  relish  dies  away  upon  repetition, 
hence  your  men  of  pleasure  retain  &e  former,  after  having  utterly  lost  the 
latter,  and  perhaps  receive  none  other  satisfftction  from  their  pleamires  than 
what  arises  from  the  gratification  of  their  eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of  th^i. 
This  probably  induced  Sir  John  Suckling,  who  was  a  man  of  pleasure,  to 
say.  It  is  expectation  makes  a  blessing  dear :  and  if  he  added.  Heaven 
were  not  heaven  if  we  knew  what  it  were,  we  may  presume  it  was  because 
he  had  no  idea  of  any  other  than  the  Mahometan  heaven,  which  was  not 
likely  to  prove  one  upon  experience,  how  alluring  soever  it  might  appear  in 
speculation. 

But  if  we  sit  down  to  sudi  careful  computation  as  we  are  able  to  make  of 
our  enjojrments,  we  shall  find  ourselves  much  more  beholden,  upon  the 
whole,  to  those  of  the  gentler  kind ;  for  high  delights,  like  high  sauces,  if 
they  draw  no  mischiefs  after  them,  at  least  pall  the  appetite  for  every  thing 
ehe,  or  create  a  hankering  after  themselves  at  seasons  wherein  they  are  not 
to  be  had :  thus  making  us  pay  dear  enough  for  the  transient  gratification 
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they  aflford.  Yet  pletftures  of  tke  tempting  kind,  if  properly  chosen,  have 
their  vahw,  not  to  much  for  their  intrinsic  worth>  as  for  the  fruits  they  pro- 
duce :  for  pleasing  sensations  or  reflections  rarely  come  upon  us  of  their 
own  aeoord,  much  the  greater  part  of  our  enjoyment  lies  in  the  exerdse  of 
our  activity,  when  engaged  in  some  pursuit  or  employment  r  but  there  can 
be  no  engagement  without  an  end,  which  we  conceive  it  would  give  us 
a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  complacence  to  attain.  The  pleasures  com- 
manded by  riches,  or  those  expected  from  eminence  of  station  or  accomplish- 
ment, spur  men  on  to  industry  in  their  several  callings  and  professions.  The 
joy  c£  seeing  a  piece  of  workmanship  completed  carries  an  artist  through 
the  toils  and  difficulties  of  his  work.  I  find  myself  not  a  little  encouraged 
in  this  my  pursuit  of  the  light  of  nature,  by  casting  back  a  look  now  aud 
thai  upon  those  rays  of  it  already  collected.  Even  virtue  herself  receives 
no  small  aooeesioo  of  vigour  from  the  contemplation  of  such  few  of  her 
beauties  as  we  may  have  in  our  possession.  Nor  need  J  mention  that 
seasonable  recreation  enlivens  the  spirits,  gives  briskness  to  the  circulation, 
and  renders  the  mind  alert  for  any  exercise :  it  often  prolongs  enjoy- 
ment beyond  the  present  moment,  by  furnishing  materids  to  think  aud 
talk  of  afterwards :  so  that  a  few  days'  diversion  in  summer  may  supply  a 
fond  of  entertainment  for  the  succeeding  winter.  Let  us  not  think  then 
pleasures  unwor&y  tiie  aittention  of  a  philosopher,  since  in  good  hands  they 
may  be  turned  to  exoellent  services. 

14.  As  expectation  makes  a  blessing  dear,  so  by  making  dear  it  makes  it 
valuable :  the  main  of  our  enjoyment  depends  upon  our  desires,  which  take 
rise  from  experience  of  what  has  pleased  us,  whence  we  conceive  an  expec- 
tation of  its  doing  the  like  again.  But  desire  generally  produces  a  more 
plentiful  crop  than  the  parent  plant  from  which  it  sprung,  especiaUy  in  our 
common  diversions,  which  lie  almost  wholly  in  the  pursuit,  and  very  little 
in  the  attainment.  He  that  at  whist  should  have  four  honours,  six  trumps, 
always  dealt  him,  would  lose  his  whole  diversion,  because  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  but  throw  down  hia  cards  and  set  up  his  score.  So  in  bowling, 
the  player  minds  to  deliver  his  bowl  aright,  he  runs  after  it,  chides  it,  en- 
courages it,  writhes  his  body  into  all  manner  of  contortions,  as  if  to  influ- 
ence die  bias,  and  herein  consists  his  entertainment;  for  the  joy  of  winning 
the  game  passes  over  m  a  moment,  he  takes  his  stake,  pockets  it,  and  thinks 
no  more  than  where  to  throw  the  jack  for  beginning  another  cast.  Many 
a  man  has  found  greater  pleasure  in  planting  a  tree,  and  tending,  and 
pruning  it,  and  observmg  its  growth,  than  he  ever  did  in  tasting  the  fruit : 
yet  the  former  arises  wholly  firom  the  latter,  for  else  why  might  not  he  plant 
a  bramble  as  well  as  a  nectarine  ? 

But  every  pleasure  does  not  keep  desire  alive  alike,  nor  wiH  every  desire 
return  an  equal  produce  of  entertainment,  which  makes  the  science  of  pleasure 
so  little  understood.  Men  run  eagerly  after  the  most  intense,  thinking  the 
more  of  them  they  can  obtain  so  much  the  better,  being  deceived  herein  by 
their  method  of  oomputati<m ;  for  they  reckon,  like  the  boy,  that  if  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  swing  upon  the  gate  gave  immense  delight,  five  hours'  swinging 
roust  give  twenty  times  as  much  :  whereas  the  arithmetic  to  be  employed 
in  this  science  diflTers  widely  from  common  arithmetic,  two  and  two  do  not 
always  make  four,  the  second  number  often  operating  as  a  negative 
quantity,  which  being  added  to  the  former,  diminishes  instead  of  increasing 
the  sum.  Besides,  when  we  have  settled  the  intrinsic  v«due  of  our  pleasures, 
all  is  not  done,  we  must  consider  other  things  dependent  upon  thciu,  and 
proceed  in  a  kind  of  algebraical  method :  such  a  degree  of  delight,  more  by 
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the  amnsement  it  will  afford  us  in  tiie  punuit,  the  pleasing  expectation  it 
will  raise  beforehand,  and  the  soothing  reflections  it  will  leave  behind ;  less 
by  the  labour  we  must  undergo,  the  difficulties  and  hazards  we  must  run  to 
obtain  it,  the  wants  and  cravings  it  may  create,  the  disappointments  we  may 
meet  with,  and  the  mischiefiB  and  inconveniences  it  may  introduce.  Thua 
we  find  the  art  of  book-keeping  in  the  commerce  of  pleasure  very  hard  to 
attain,  for  besides  the  difficulty  of  reducing  every  species  of  coin  to  some 
current  standard,  we  must  make  all  fiedr  allowances  for  interest  andproduce» 
and  take  all  reasonable  charges  and  deductions  into  the  account :  but  any 
tolerable  skill  we  can  acquire  in  this  business  is  well  worth  die  pains  of 
-earning, 

I  have  remarked  in  another  place,  that  our  idea  of  pleasures,  like  oar 
prospect  of  visible  objects,  appears  duller  when  they  stand  at  a  distance,  and 
grows  more  vivid  upon  dieir  nearer  approach ;  and  that  habit  and  sympathy 
take  effect  by  suggesting  trains  of  thought,  and  methods  of  action,  without 
the  trouble  of  hunting  for  them.  For  Uiere  being  a  degree  of  complacence 
in  every  common  motion  of  the  mmd,  and  exercise  of  our  activity,  ease  and 
readiness  become  a  species  of  pleasure,  and  whatever  gives  play  to  our 
powers  engages  us  in  each  succeeding  moment,  until  something  more  im« 
portant  carries  us  into  another  track.  From  this  source,  I  apprehend,  are 
derived  most  of  our  little  motives,  influencing  our  by  actions,  and  under 
motions,  which  steal  upon  us  without  our  perceiving,  an^  shape  the  manner 
of  proceeding  in  all  our  performances. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 
USE. 


As  the  gp'eater  number  by  fsur  of  our  pleasures  spring  from  one  another 
by  translation,  so  our  other  satisfactions  come  to  us  through  the  same 
channel,  being  derived  from  pleasure ;  for  nature  aflects  us  originally  only 
with  sensations  excited  by  the  play  of  our  external  or  internal  organs,  and 
objects  engage  us  accorcQng  as  in  the  various  alterations  and  contextures 
of  our  frame  produced  by  education,  custom,  or  accident,  they  are  made  to 
give  that  play  to  die  organs.  But  that  use  bears  a  derivative  value  is  im- 
plied in  die  very  term,  for  whatever  may  have  been  said  concerning  things 
beautiful  or  laudable  in  themselves,  we  never  hear  them  styled  useful  in 
themselves,  but  for  something  else ;  that  is,  so  far  as  they  tend  to  improve 
our  condition,  or  contribute  to  our  enjoyment,  either  immediately  or  re- 
motely in  some  respect  or  other. 

Though  nature  has  poured  enjoyments  around  us  with  an  unsparing 
hand,  yet  she  has  not  hung  them  so  near  within  our  reach,  as  that  we  can 
pluck  diem  whenever  we  please :  we  must  do  many  things  beforehand  pre- 
paratory to  die  obtaining  them,  we  must  provide  instruments  and  lay  in 
materials  to  serve  us  upon  occasion,  fiimish  ourselves  with  the  necessary 
means  for  administering  to  our  wants,  and  take  pains  in  planting  and  culti- 
vating the  tree  long  before  we  can  gather  the  fruit.  This  tendency  to 
supply  the  means  of  gratification  transfers  our  desire  to  things  indififerent  in 
themselves :  so  that  having  observed  them  frequentiy  serviceable,  we  can 
willingly  store  them  up,  without  view  to  any  particular  service  they  will  do 
us,  but  upon  the  genend  prospect  that  wc  shiJl  find  occasion  for  them  one 
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time  or  odier.  And  as  the  matoialfl  of  enjoyment  many  times  are  no  more 
to  be  had  with  a  wish  than  the  enjo3rment8  themselTes*  hot  require  other 
materials  to  procure  them,  hence  use  grows  from  out  of  nse :  for  whatever 
condiicea  to  the  acquisition  of  useful  tilings  becomes  useful  itself  upon  that 
account*  Thus»  if  ue  accommodations  of  life  are  useful  for  the  comfort  and 
delights  they  continually  afibrd,  money  is  useful  too,  because  it  will  purchase 
those  accommodations ;  an  .estate  because  it  yields  an  annual  income  of 
money,  a  profession  because  it  tends  to  raise  a  competency  of  estate,  appli- 
cation and  industry  because  they  help  to  make  men  thrive  in  their  profes- 
sicms,  skill  and  sagacity  because  they  render  industry  successful,  expe- 
rience and  learning  because  they  improve  our  skill  and  sharpen  our  sagacity. 
AH  that  men  esteem  valuable  or  think  worth  their  while  to  pursue,  derives 
its  value  either  directly  from  enjoyment  or  from  something  dse  first  recom- 
mended thereby*  Ridies,  power,  fEune,  health,  strength,  existence,  talents, 
knowledge,  accomplishment,  luck,  liborty,  justice,  steadiness,  become  this 
way  olijects  of  our  desire. 

2.  But  desire,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  last  chapter,  although  the  child 
of  pleasure,  b^ets  an  offspring  of  the  same  features,  make,  and  complexion 
wiUi  its  grandmother ;  for  the  gratification  of  any  desire,  by  how  distant  ob- 
ject soever  excited,  afibrds  a  present  pleasure  proportionable  to  the  eagerness 
of  tiie  desire.  Therefore,  we  see  men  express  great  joy  according  to  the 
ardency  of  their  wishes  upon  any  accession  of  wealth,  or  power,  or  know- 
ledge, or  enlargement  of  their  liberty,  or  discovery  of  their  strength  of  re- 
solution :  and  these  secondary  pleasures  take  up  mudi  the  larger  share  on 
the  credit  side  of  our  account  after  we  arrive  at  manhood ;  yet  even  these 
objects  afilect  the  balance  more  by  the  engagement  of  their  pursuit  or  con- 
sequences <^  their  possession  than  by  tiie  joy  of  their  acquisition.  Where- 
fare  the  wisest  of  men  have  been  ever  observed  attentive  to  things  useful 
in  prefierence  to  things  pleasant,  because  the  former  contain  the  seeds  of 
many  future  enjoyments,  whereas  the  latter  can  only  improve  our  condition 
for  the  present  moment :  and  we  have  seen  a  little  while  ago  that  pleasure 
itself  does  not  deserve  regard  so  much  for  its  own  poignancy  as  when  it 
becomes  usefrd  by  raising  an  expectation  that  engages  us  in  a  pursuit  giving 
scope  to  agreeable  reflections,  or  instigates  to  something  more  beneficial 
than  itself. 

That  species  of  use  called  convenience  visibly  bears  a  reference  to  pleasure; 
for  though  our  instruments  be  inconvenient,  nevertheless  we  may  make 
shift  to  work  with  them,  but  when  we  have  all  our  implements  convenient 
about  us  we  can  complete  our  work  with  more  ease  and  dispatch.  The 
conveniences,  as  distinguished  from  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  serve  only  to 
make  it  run  more  smooth  and  agreeable,  and  to  render  that  an  amusement 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  a  task.  He  that  has  all  necessaries 
fully  supplied  him  has  every  thing  requisite  for  his  being,  but  conveniences 
superadded  enable  him  not  only  to  support  but  to  enjoy  his  being. 

Desire  having  passed  through  many  translations  we  often  lose  all  remem- 
brance of  the  progress  it  has  made,  nor  can  trace  it  bade  to  tiie  original 
fountain,  which  induces  us  to  believe  many  desires  natural  and  interwoven 
into  our  constitution,  that  derived  their  influence  from  certain  tilings  con- 
ducive to  our  enjoyments  and  conveniences.  A  very  littie  reflection  will 
convince  us  this  is  the  case  with  respect  to  money,  which,  however  some- 
times looked  upon  as  desirable  in  it^lf,  and  how  much  soever  the  covetous 
man  may  prefer  it  beyond  all  things  else,  yet  nobody  can  suppose  he  would 
ever  have  had  the  least  attachment  for  it,  if  he  had  never  found  it  service*. 
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able  to  procure  the  enjoyments  and  aooommodations  of  U&.  But  there  are 
other  desires,  whose  derivation  is  not  so  apparent*  and  therefore  are  mar- 
gined bom  with  us,  or  to  be  pn^pensities  infosed  into  the  mind,  and  which 
break  forth  into  act  immediately  upon  the  proper  objects  to  excite  them 
being  presented.  Of  this  sort  are  the  desire  olF  knowledge,  of  liberty,  of 
power  of  self-preservation,  and  many  others.  I  shaH  emunine  only  two, 
which  may  serve  as  samples  for  the  rest :  the  love  of  justice,  and  that 
fondness  for  having  our  own  vnlls  discernible  more  or  less  in  all  men. 

3.  We  find  justice  commonly  divided  into  two  branches,  called  Comma^ 
tative,  directing  us  to  render  to  every  man  his  due,  and  Distributive,  guid- 
ing us  in  the  implication  of  reward  and  punishment.  Tlie  first  of  these 
you  see  no  appearance  of  in  children,  who  greedily  catch  at  everything  they 
can  get  without  regard  to  the  claims  of  their  playfeDows :  and  when  they 
grow  up,  all  the  laws,  the  penalties,  the  punishments  in  the  world,  are  little 
enough  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  propoty ;  but  the  generality  of  mankind 
still  remain  disposed  to  overreach  one  another  in  a  bargain,  and  take  all 
undue  advantages  whenever  they  can  do  it  safely.  So  that  since  the  golden 
age  Astrea  resides  no  more  upon  earth :  even  the  houestest  of  men,  tf  they 
will  speak  ingenuously,  must  acknowledge  it  extremely  difficult  to  preserve 
a  strict  in^iartiality  of  judgment,  in  matters  affecting  th&r  own  private  in- 
terest. Besides,  it  scans  to  be  agreed  among  the  learned,  that  nature  gave 
the  earth  and  all  its  produce  among  mankind  in  common,  and  that  property 
would  have  had  no  existence,  but  for  the  necessity  of  it  to  preserve  order 
and  encourage  industry  with  all  the  improvements  consequent  thereupon. 
The  view  of  these  advantages  inspires  us  all  with  a  liking  to  justice,  but  it 
is  when  discerned  in  other  people,  and  certainly  there  can  be  nothing  more 
convenient  than  that  everybody  should  behave  justiy  to  us :  therefore  no 
man  but  would  be  glad  to  see  justice  prevail  universally,  with  an  exemption 
only  for  himself.  And  though  I  doubt  not  there  are  many  who  would 
act  uprighUy  although  there  were  no  laws  nor  even  hazard  of  a  discovery 
to  restrain  tiiem  from  the  contrary,  yet  tiiese  are  persons  who  have  learned 
to  regard  the  interests  of  others  as  well  as  themselves :  so  that  their  prin- 
ciple of  integrity  still  results  from  convenience,  though  not  their  own,  but 
that  of  other  people. 

As  for  distributive  justice,  we  have  already  seen,  under  the  article  of 
anger,  how  the  desire  of  revenge  springs  from  expedience;  and  though 
men  of  consideration  and  judgment  will  often  pumish  but  not  in  anger, 
they  do  it  from  the  necessity  of  punishment  to  keep  the  world  in  order ; 
wherefore,  they  regard  the  intention  more  than  tiie  deed,  knowing  that  the 
use  of  punishment  is  not  to  repair  the  damage  sustained,  to  which  it  vriU 
by  no  means  contribute,  but  to  mend  the  manners  and  direct  the  intention 
of  mankind  to  the  forbearance  of  injury.  Even  the  vulgar,  though  ordi- 
narily prompted  by  impulse  of  passion,  yet  if  you  would  dissuade  them  from 
the  prosecution  or  retaliation  of  wrongs,  reply  readily.  Why  otherwise  we 
cannot  sleep  safe  in  our  beds,  or  we  shall  be  liable  to  perpetual  insults : 
which  however  insincere  they  may  be  or  ignorant  of  tiieir  real  motive, 
shows  that  oonnnon  sense  dictates  expedience  as  the  only  plea  to  justify 
resentment.  If  there  were  a  natural  and  necessary  connection  between 
ofience  and  punishment,  how  could  there  be  any  room  for  mercy  ?  which  a 
person  of  humanity  will  always  show  whenever  it  can  be  extended  to  the 
ofiender,  without  inconvenience  to  the  public,  or  detriment  to  private  per- 
sons. Nor  does  our  inclination  to  reward  grow  from  any  other  root  ibsn 
that  of  expedience,  as  encouraging  men  to  repeat  the  good  offices  that  have 
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deserred  it.  When  we  proaake  a  poof  man  a  reward  for  doing  us  tome 
particular  aenrioe,  or  offer  one  for  tlM  recoveiy  of  goods  lost,  or  apprdien* 
fiion  of  a  thief,  we  have  viaiUy  our  own  ends  in  view.  And  the  obaerva- 
tioD  tiiAt  the  return  of  good  offices  engages  men  to  continue  them,  is  so 
obviooA  as  to  escape  nobod3r's  notice ;  but  the  convenience  fonnd  in  such 
returns  occur  so  continually  in  the  commerce  of  life,  that  satisfaction,  as 
CQstomary  in  translations,  becomes  connected  with  the  practice,  and  we  get 
an  habitoal  aptness  to  retaliate  favours  as  well  as  ii\jurie8,  without  lookmg 
forward  to  the  benefits  attending  upon  so  doing.  Thus  the  heartiest  grati- 
tude, as  I  have  shown  in  the  proper  place  concerning  the  purest  lore, 
though  bearing  the  fragrantest  fbwers,  sprouts  originally  from  the  earthly 
principle  of  sdf-interest. 

4.  And  that  adherence  to  what  we  have  once  set  our  hearts  upon,  so 
common  in  the  world,  issues  from  the  same  bed :  for  our  larger  actions,  by 
which  alone  we  can  help  oursdves  in  our  needs,  consist  of  many  single 
acts,  which  must  all  tend  towards  the  same  point,  or  they  will  never  form 
an  entire  body  to  complete  the  purpose  we  intended.  We  cannot  walk 
across  the  room  with  a  single  step,  nor  help  ourselves  to  a  glass  of  wine  by 
one  motion  of  our  arm,  nor  compass  anything  whatever,  until  our  volitions 
have  been  apcnstomed  to  follow  one  another  in  the  same  direction.  This 
discovers  to  us  the  expedience  of  a  steadiness  and  consistency  of  conduct* 
and  renders  tiie  having  willed  a  thing  a  motive  with  us  to  will  it  stiU, 
until  some  cogent  reason  shall  occur  to  the  contrary.  £zperience  indeed 
might  convince  us,  in  time,  that  it  is  often  expedient  to  change  our  mea- 
sures, and  comply  with  the  necessity  of  our  situation :  but  all  do  not  profit 
by  experience ;  and  those  are  obsoired  to  be  the  most  wilful,  who  have 
fofund  the  least  need  of  compliance,  being  either  such  whose  strength  of 
body,  and  hardiness  of  constitution,  have  enabled  them  to  resist  compul- 
non,  or  such  as  being  constantiy  humoured  by  persons  about  them,  hurt 
used  to  gain  their  ends  by  persii^ing.  But  this  sturdiness  of  temper  ought 
by  no  means  to  be  absolutdy  rejected,  being  eminentiy  serviceable  or  per- 
nicioas,  aocoiding  to  tiie  obgects  whereto  it  is  directed :  when  turned  the 
wrong  way,  it  is  called  obstinacy,  stubbornness,  and  perverseness ;  when 
die  r^t,  we  entitie  it  steadiness,  resolution,  and  bravery,  without  which 
there  is  no  enduring  pains,  hardships,  and  difficulties,  nor  going  through 
with  an  arduous  undertaking,  nor  indeed  completing  any  work  that  require* 
labour  and  time*  For  considering  the  fluctuating  nature  of  our  ideas,  it  b 
impossible  to  keep  up  the  desire  first  urging  to  tiie  task  in  its  full  colours, 
but  we  should  fiamt  in  midway  upon  any  fatigue  or  obstacle  intervening,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  habit  of  perseverance  in  what  we  had  once  begun.  The 
forming  a  resolution  requires  a  very  diflerent  situation  of  mind  fr^  that  of 
executing :  in  the  former  we  gather  as  many  c(msiderations  as  we  can  to 
fortify  our  resolves ;  in  the  latter  we  are  too  busy  with  the  measures  to  be 
taken  to  admit  any*further  idea  relating  to  our  purpose  than  the  strength 
of  resolution,  wherewith  we  had  determined  upon  it.  Especially  when  pain 
assaults  us,  it  so  fills  the  mind,  that  we  have  no  room  for  more  tiian  the 
remembrance  of  our  having  judged  the  thing  to  be  attained  by  supporting 
it  expedient,  without  any  of  tiie  foundations  for  that  judgm^it :  all  we  can 
do  further  is  by  an  operation  upon  our  organs,  to  witiidraw  our  notice  from 
the  smart  and  heighten  our  d^ire  or  want  of  perseverance  in  our  dengn 
as  much  as  possible. 

Since  then  adherence  to  our  purpose  proves  so  signafly  serviceable  upon 
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great  occasions,  and  so  continually  useful  upon  common  ones,  no  bonder  it 
becomes  the  object  of  desire  in  some  degree  with  all  men,  and  gives  them 
vexation  upon  being  crossed,  and  pleasure  upon  being  gratified.  They  may 
not  always  be  able  to  trace  out  its  reference  to  use :  they  know  dicy  love 
to  have  their  Wills,  but  forget  by  what  steps  diey  fell  in  love  with  them ; 
for  understanding  cannot  penetrate  into  all  the  private  recesses  of  imagina- 
tion. In  other  cases,  men  are  frequently  deceived  with  respect  to  the 
influence  that  use  has  upon  them,  sdf-interest  giving  a  wonderful  bias  to 
the  judgment,  and  producing  those  motives  we  have  called  the  obscure, 
because  sheltering  themselves  under  cover  of  more  specious  reasons,  while 
they  too  often  give  the  real  turn  to  our  behaviour. 


CHAP.    XXIV. 
HONOUR. 


As  use  sprouts  from  pleasure,  so  honour  branches  out  from  use,  and 
stands  one  remove  further  from  the  parent  root,  for  which  reason  it  is  more 
readily  supposed  innate,  its  derivation  being  not  so  easily  traced ;  for  it 
never  grows  to  maturity  while  adhering  to  the  mother  plant,  nor  until 
separated  from  it  as  an  offset,  and  stan<£ng  upon  its  own  stem.  We  are 
not  thought  actuated  by  honour,  so  long  as  we  have  any  further  advantage 
or  gratification  in  view,  nor  until  it  becomes  a  motive  of  itself  sufficient  to 
operate  upon  us,  without  needing  recommendation  from  anything  else  to 
give  it  weight.  But  this  does  not  prove  it  to  be  the  gift  of  nature,  for  we 
may  remember  many  instances  already  pointed  out  of  translation,  wherein 
satisfeu^tion  has  been  made  to  fix  so  strongly  upon  things  originally  indif- 
ferent, as  to  render  them  powerful  motives  oif  action. 

Our  principle  of  honour  is  so  far  from  being  bom  with  us,  that  we  should 
never  have  acquired  it,  if  we  had  always  been  debarred  from  society.  Little 
children,  as  they  show  no  signs  of  shame,  so  neither  do  they  discover  any 
notion  of  applause,  until  being  perpetually  told  tiiat  Mamma  will  not  love 
them,  nor  Papa  give  them  pretty  things,  nor  Nurse  take  care  of  them,  un- 
less tiiey  be  good,  they  learn  to  look  upon  the  approbation  of  persons  about 
them  as  desirable.  And  when  we  grow  up,  we  find  it  so  extremely  and 
continually  useful  to  have  the  good  opinion  and  esteem  of  others,  which 
make  them  friendly  and  obsequious  to  our  desires,  that  this  is  enough  to 
give  us  a  liking  to  esteem,  and  consequently  to  those  actions  or  quuities 
tending  to  promote  it.  For  affection  and  experience  leading  us  by  gradation 
from  one  thing  to  another,  our  desire  of  approbation  throws  a  complacence 
upon  actions  procuring  it,  and  this  again  makes  us  value  the  possession  of 
qualities  productive  of  such  actions,  although  we  have  no  present  opportu- 
nity of  exercising  it. 

2.  Besides,  there  lies  a  nearer  way  for  good  qualities  to  arrive  at  their 
valuableness ;  for  we  find  the  very  sight  of  them  raising  an  esteem  in  the 
beholder,  without  staying  for  the  benefits  to  be  received  from  them.  Nay, 
that  sight  contributes  more  to  give  a  good  opinion  of  the  possessor  than 
the  reception  of  the  benefits,  and  the  latter  only  as  an  evidence  of  the  former. 
Whatever  enables  a  man  to  do  much  good  or  hurt,  sets  him  higher  in  the 
estimation  of  the  vulgfir,  than  a  disposition  to  use  his  powers  well :  there- 
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fore  we  see  great  talents,  sagacity,  strength  of  body,  nobility  of  birth,  and 
even  opulence  and  good  fortune,  introdu^  for  topics  of  panegyric  as  well 
as  beneficence,  public  spirit,  and  industry. 

But  what  is  more  useful  carries  away  our  attention  from  what  is  less ; 
therefore  we  judge  of  things  by  comparison,  placing  our  esteem  upon  those 
which  are  excellent  and  supereminent  in  their  kind;  and  what  we  once 
greatly  admired,  may  be  eclipsed  by  something  darting  a  superior  lustre. 
And  our  admiration  of  superiority  renders  tiie  marks  of  it  subjects  of  our  ad- 
miration too  :  hence  proceeds  our  fondness  for  titles  of  honour,  splendour 
of 'equipage,  and  badges  of  distinction :  hence  likewise  majesty  of  counte- 
nance, dignity  of  gesture,  and   solemnity  of  deportment,  command   our 
respect,  as  expressing  something  extraordinary  and  excellent  within ;  for 
where  we  know  the  subject  exhibiting  them  possesses  nothing  more  than 
common,  they  excite  our  laughter  instead  of  our  admiration.     Nor  are  we 
unaffected  with  excellence  appearing  in  beasts,  or  things  inanimate,  or  the 
performances  of  art :  we  admire  the  noble  mien  of  a  lion,  the  magnificence 
of  a  building,  the  immense  expanse  of  heaven,  the  regular  courses  of  the 
stars,  the  master  strokes  of  poetry,  and  sublimity  oi  style,  because  these  ob- 
jects afibrd  immediate  entertainment,  by  filling  the  imagination  with  large 
ideas,  or  express  something  extraordinary  in  the  authors  and  causes  of  them. 
And  honour^  resting  chiefly  in  comparison,  teaches  us  to  see  an  expedience 
in  excelling ;  for  it  is  not  so  much  matter  what  we  are  in  ourselves,  as  what 
degree  we  stand  in  amongst  others,  which  sows  the  seeds  of  envy,  emula- 
tion, and  contention  for  superiority.     But  as  excellence  will  not  produce  its 
efiects  until  made  Tisible,  this  opens  the  door  to  ostentation,  vanity,  and  af- 
fectation, which  may  be  observed  abounding  most  in  diose  who  have  been 
flattered  into  an  opinion  of  their  haying  s(Mnething  extraordinary  to  exhibit, 
or  some  agreeable  peculiarity  in  their  manner. 

3.  But  the  thought  of  possessing  whatever  we  esteem  useful  or  advan- 
tageous, soothes  and  gives  immedii^  pleasure  to  the  mind :  for  which  rea- 
son there  is  a  near  affinity  between  beauty  and  honour,  both  delighting  the 
eye  inatantly  upon  sight,  without  reference  to  tiiose  further  advantages  which 
first  made  it  recommendable,  and  love  and  esteem  commonly  generating  one 
another,  or  at  least  nourishing  each  other^s  grow^.  In  visible  objects  one 
can  more  easily  discern  the  distinction  than  describe  it,  only  we  may  say 
that  beauty  seems  to  afilect  the  sense  alone,  whereas  admiration  more  appa- 
rently requires  the  concurrence  of  imagination.  But  when  applied  to  actions 
and  sentiments,  it  is  harder  to  know  them  apart :  wherefore  the  Greeks  used 
the  same  term  to  express  &em  both,  and  though  the  Latins  had  a  diflerent 
name  for  each,  yet  they  applied  their  epithets  promiscuously,  distinguishing 
things  indiflerently  ei&er  into  beautiful  and  deformed,  or  laudable  and 
blameable.  But  the  mind,  having  a  natural  propensity  to  pleasure,  loves  to 
solace  herself  in  the  contemplation  of  whatever  belonging  to  her  she  con^ 
oeires  will  do  her  honour :  this  engenders  pride ;  which  may  be  called  a  habit 
of  dwelling  upon  the  thought  of  any  supposed  excellences  or  advantages 
men  believe  themselves  possessed  of,  as  wdl  power,  birth,  wealth,  strength 
of  body,  or  beauty  of  person,  as  endowments  of  the  mind. 

But  our  propensity  to  this,  as  well  as  other  pleasures,  produces  mischie- 
vous effects,  too 'often  misleading  the  understanding,  damping  industry,  and 
destroying  its  own  purpose  by  overcharging  the  appetite.  It  casts  a  won- 
derful bias  upon  the  judgment,  inclining  men  to  faiicy  themselves  possessed 
of  advantages  they  have  not,  to  overvalue  those  they  really  have,  and  to 
depreciate  those  of  other  people.     It  keeps  them  so  attentive  to  their  own 
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salf-sofficiency,  as  to  think  it  needless  to  look  for  anything  farther :  whereas 
industry  besp!»k8  a  humble  mind,  more  solicitous  to  make  new '  acqui- 
sitions, than  to  count  over  those  already  gained,  as  not  judging  them  enough 
to  rest  satisfied  with.  And  it  destroys  the  relish  men  find  in  the  possession 
of  good  things,  by  satiating  them  with  the  contemplation  :  for  as  our  bodily 
members  tire  upon  continual  exercise,  so  our  mental  organs  cloy  upon  repe- 
tition, soon  exhausting  the  sweets  of  an  object,  and  entertaining  no  longer 
than  while  receiving  fresh  supplies  of  novel^  and  variety.  Accordingly  the 
proud  reap  no  delight  from  their  pride  :  we  rather  see  them  more  gloomy 
and  discontented  tJ^  other  people ;  and  if  they  still  retain  a  fondness  for 
reflecting  on  their  superexcdlence,  it  is  like  the  unnatural  thirst  of  a  drunk- 
ard, which  does  not  draw  him  by  pleasure,  but  drives  him  by  the  uneasiness 
of  his  unextingmshable  cravings. 

4.  Is  it  then  never  allowable  to  cast  back  a  look  upon  anything  wherein 
we  have  succeeded  well,  or  upon  any  advantages  we  possess  ?  This  I  do 
not  assert ;  for  the  complacence  we  feel  upon  such  occasions  improves  our 
condition,  so  long  as  we  can  enjoy  it  pure*  and  whatever  pleases  deserves 
our  regard,  if  none  other  consideration  interfere.  I  see  nothing  should 
hinder  the  boy  frvm  swinging,  provided  he  took  care  to  do  his  lesson  first, 
not  to  break  down  the  fanner's  gate,  and  to  leave  ofi^  his  diversion  before 
it  grew  tiresome :  so  neither  need  we  scruple  to  ride  upon  any  little  excel- 
lency  we  may  possess,  taking  only  such  transient -views  of  it  as  may  afibrd 
US  a  real  gust,  if  we  have  nothing  else  to  do,  and  neither  injure  nor  ofi^nd 
anybody,  nor  harbour  a  thought  injurious  or  offensive  to  anybody.  Besides, 
there  is  a  further  use  beyond  the  present  amusement,  in  making  proper 
comparisons  of  things  and  persons  :  for  the  retrospect  upon  what  we  have 
done  well,  encourages  us  to  persevere  in  the  like  conduct ;  the  knowledge 
of  any  good  things  we  possess  whets  our  industry  to  preserve  and  procure 
more  of  them ;  and  a  due  sense  of  our  estimation  among  mankind  with- 
holds us  from  consorting  with  persons,  or  giving  into  behaviour  unbecoming 
our  character.  Bqt  what  comparisons  of  this  kind  are  proper  or  not 
depends  upon  a  fair  computation  of  the  service  they  will  do,  or  the  net 
income  of  real  pleeswes  they  will  yield  upon  the  balance. 

5.  As  honour  branches  frtim  use,  so  it  takes  divers  tinctures,  according 
to  the  stock  whereon  it  is  grafted.  The  professions  and  situations  of  men 
in  life  rendering  different  things  serviceable  to  them,  creates  proportionable 
variety  in  their  sentiments  of  honour :  the  merchant  places  it  in  punctuality 
of  payment,  the  soldier  in  bravery,  the  artificer  in  the  completeness  of  his 
works,  the  scholar  in  acquisitions  of  learning,  the  fine  gendeman  in  polite- 
ness and  elegancy  of  taste,  the  lady  in  her  beauty,  or  neatness  of  dress,  or 
skill  in  family  ecoDomj.  There  is  no  man  utterly  destitute  of  honour, 
because  no  man  but  finds  the  expedience  of  it  in  some  degree  or  other  :  nor 
is  there  a  possibility  of  living  in  any  comfort  or  tranquillity  under  universal 
contempt.  But  men's  notions  of  it  are  widely  difi!erent  and  discordant : 
what  one  esteems  an  honour,  another  looks  upon  as  a  folly  or  disgrace ; 
one  values  himself  upon  his  sincerity  and  plain  dealing,  another  upon  his 
art  of  dissimulation :  one  upon  his  patience  in  enduring  wrongs,  another 
upon  his  quiduiess  in  resenting  them :  tiiough  Falstaff  ridiculed  the  grinning 
honours  of  the  field,  yet  he  scorned  to  give  a  reason  upon  compulsion : 
every  one  esteems  diat  highest  which  he  has  found  turning  most  to  account 
in  the  way  of  life  wherein  he  is  engaged,  or  best  promoting  his  designs,  or 
adding  to  his  enjo3rment  in  the  company  among  whom  his  lot  has  fedlen. 
Which  shows  that  our  sense  of  honour  is  not  natural  like  that  of  seeing. 
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for  this  exhibitB  the  same  distmctxm  of  colours  to  all  alike,  nor  ever  makes 
a  lily  appear  blue  to  one  man,  green  to  anotibier,  and  scariet  to  a  third, 
aoccniling  to  the  sereral  ways  ihej  have  been  brought  iqp  in,  or  employ* 
ments  they  have  followed. 

6.  Tlioagh  our  estimation  of  things  coatimonly  first  arisei  fpom  tiie  credit 
^ey  bear  with  other  people,  yet  the  judgments  or  mankind  being  so  varioos 
obliges  ns  to  look  out  for  some  other  role  to  direct  as  in  our  observation : 
for  %  following  what  we  see  admired  at  one  time,  we  may  be  thoog^t  to 
poTBue  trifles  or  incur  censure  at  another.  To  avoid  the  trouble  such 
accidents  would  give  us,  we  have  none  other  remedy  than  by  hardening 
ourselves  sometimes  against  reproach,  which  we  see  every  one  ready  to  do 
more  or  less  upon  occasion  :  for  there  could  be  no  steadiness  of  conduct  nor 
perseverance  in  any  purpose,  if  we  were  to  veer  about  with  every  blast  of 
applaose  or  censure.  But  as  no  man  would  wish  to  throw  off  all  sensi- 
bifity,  he  must  distinguish  when  to  restrain  and  when  to  give  it  scope : 
this  teaches  him  to  look  inwards  upon  himself  and  observe  what  estimation 
things  bear  in  his  own  mind,  and  the  judgments  the  mind  passes  in  such 
cases  immediately  upon  inspection  are  called  the  sentiments.  I  know  this 
term  is  often  ap^ed  to  c^>inions  oonoeming  the  truth  or  falsehood,  expe« 
dience  or  inexpedience  of  things :  as  when  a  man  is  adced  to  declare  his 
sentiments  upon  a  point  of  natural  philosophy  or  a  maxim  of  policy  or 
measure  of  prudence,  the  question  means  no  more  than  to  know  what  he 
judges  most  agreeable  to  reason,  or  most  conducive  to  the  purpose  aimed 
at.  But  Sentiment  being  derived  from  Sense  or  Feding,  seems  more 
peculiarly  applicable  to  those  judgments  the  mind  passes  upon  matters  of 
praise  or  blame,  which  she  cannot  do  without  feeling  a  degree  of  compla* 
cenoe  or  disgust  in  contemplating  the  subject  whereon  she  so  passes  her 
judgment. 

One  can  lire  but  little  while  in  the  woiid  without  acquiring  some  of 
these  sentiments,  and  when  deeply  rooted  by  long  habit,  they  become 
powerful  incentives  of  action.  The  testimony  of  a  man's  own  breast  when 
dear  and  fall  will  bear  him  up  against  the  reproaches  of  the  whole  world. 
Self-approbation  when  strong  and  well  grounded  will  support  him  under 
hardships,  disappointments,  and  distresses ;  and  the  desire  of  doing  something 
he  may  applaud  himsdf  for  will  carry  him  through  labours,  difficulties,  and 
dangers.  You  may  move  any  man  almost  any  way  by  touching  his  ixnnt 
of  honour,  if  yon  can  but  find  out  where  it  lies  :  but  herein  and  in  sppijring 
the  proper  means  to  afiect  it  rests  the  difficulty,  for  perhaps  it  does  not  lie  in 
the  same  part  nor  look  towards  the  same  objects  as  it  does  in  yourself.  We 
currently  pronounce  the  vulgar  void  of  honour  because  th^  want  those 
notions  of  it  instilled  into  us  by  education  and  good  company :  but  if  they 
had  not  a  sensibility  of  their  own,  they  would  never  be  moved  unless  l^ 
blows  or  something  afiecting  them  in  point  of  interest,  whereas  we  find 
the  meanest  of  mimkind  as  apt  to  take  fire  upon  opprobrious  language  or 
defamation,  when  they  understand  it,  as  the  most  refined. 

7.  Tlie  generality  of  men  draw  their  sentiments  of  honour  from  those  with 
vrhom  they  consort,  or  from  the  tendency  of  things  to  promote  what  they 
most  ardently  desire:  they  feel  themselves  affecting  some  objects  and 
shocked  at  others ;  they  neither  know  nor  inquire  how  they  come  to  be  so, 
but  follow  the  present  impulse  without  further  examination.  But  the 
studious,  desirous  to  see  with  their  own  eyes,  and  unwilling  to  trust  either 
the  opinions  of  mankind  which  they  perceive  infinitely  various  and  contra- 
dictory, or  even  their  own  sentiments  which  they  find  wavering  and  clashing 
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with  one  another,  endeayonr  to  fix  upon  aome  criterion  idiereby  to  dis* 
tingaish  true  honour  from  the  false.  This  has  led  many  into  the  notion  of 
an  essential  quality,  which  residing  in  certain  objects  they  became  laudable 
in  themselves :  which  quality  I  take  to  have  been  understood  by  the  Kal5n 
of  the  Greeks  and  Honestum  of  the  Romans,  to  which  I  know  of  no  word 
that  answers  in  the  Ekighsh  tongue,  but  it  may  be  described,  that  whidi 
raises  your  approbation  instantly  upon  being  suggested  to  the  thought, 
without  reference  to  any  consequences  attendant  thereupon.  If  you  aj^ed 
what  this  Ea]6n  was,  you  were  referred  to  the  effect  it  would  have  upon 
the  eye  of  an  impartial  beholder.  But  several  beholders  see  different  appear- 
ances in  the  same  object ;  this  it  was  replied  arose  from  a  feuilt  in  the 
vision,  for  the  optics  of  some  are  so  dimm^  and  overclouded  by  the  mists 
of  error  and  prejudice,  that,  like  a  jaundiced  eye,  they  cannot  see  the  Kal6n 
in  its  true  colours.  Well,  but  how  shall  we  know  whether  our  optics  be 
dear  and  how  to  rectify  them  ?  why,  observe  the  best  and  wisest  men,  and 
learn  to  see  as  they  do.  Thus,  the  whole  matter  is  at  last  resolved  into 
authority,  a  method  unbecoming  a  philosopher ;  for  though  the  examples  of 
wise  men  be  an  excellent  guide  for  us  to  follow  in  our  conduct,  it  lets  us 
nothing  into  the  nature  of  things  unless  we  have  the  grounds  explained 
whereon  they  formed  their  judgment :  and  as  we  shall  meet  with  many  in- 
stances wherein  we  cannot  have  the  benefit  of  their  example,  we  shall  still 
remain  at  a  loss  how  to  distinguish  the  genuine  Kal6n  fix>m  the  spurious. 
Besides,  the  actions  of  the  wise  themselves  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
controversy,  many  judicious  persons  having  doubted  whether  Cato  the 
censor  had  a  just  idea  of  the  Kal6n  when  he  persecuted  the  Carthagenians 
to  destruction,  or  Brutus,  when  he  assassinated  Caesar,  or  the  younger  Cato» 
whom  Seneca  pronounces  a  perfect  wise  man,  when  he  deserted  his  post 
of  life  at  Utica :  so  that  we  want  some  other  test  to  try  the  dictates  of 
wisdom  when  mingled  among  the  frailties  of  human  nature  in  the  very  best 
of  men. 

When  such  disputes  happen,  the  parties  generally  recur  to  some  prin- 
dplea  they  think  will  be  admitted  on  the  other  side;  and  if  those  are 
agreed  to,  it  is  very  well ;  but  what  if  they  be  denied  ?  or  what  if  it  be 
asked  upon  what  grounds  those  prindples  are  founded  ?  I  know  of  none  other 
way  to  determine  the  matter  than  by  a  reference  to  use.  And  so  far  the 
old  philosophers  seem  to  have  admitted  this  rule  as  to  allow  that  all  things 
laudable  were  useful,  but  then  they  placed  those  qualities  out  of  their 
proper  order,  for  they  hdd  that  things  were  therefore  useful  because  laud- 
able, whereas  the  truth  appears  to  me  to  be  that  they  are  therefore  laudable 
because  useful:  for  I  cannot  conceive  how  any  practice  can  be  laudable 
which  will  never  do  the  least  service  to  the  performer  nor  anybody  else, 
nor  blameable  from  whence  more  g^ood  will  accrue  by  following  it  than 
letting  it  alone.  All  services  are  esteemed,  as  well  in  die  eye  of  the  world 
as  in  a  man's  own  reflection,  according  as  they  are  more  or  less  signal : 
and  if  temptations  and  difficulties  standing  in  ihe  way  render  a  deed  the 
subject  of  greater  applause,  certainly  nothing  can  be  more  useful  than  an 
ability  to  surmount  difficulties  and  resist  temptations  when  they  would 
withhold  us  from  an3rthing  beneficial. 

8.  But  if  things  be  laudable  because  useful,  must  not  use  and  honour 
always  go  together?  Is  there  then  no  difference  between  one  and  the 
other  ?  If  a  man  entrusted  with  a  valuable  deposit  by  a  person  deceased 
debates  with  himself  whether  he  shall  apply  it  to  the  purposes  directed  or  to 
his  own  benefit,  does  not  use  exhort  him  one  wav  and  honour  the  other  ? 
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Certainly  they  do  :  but  then  use  must  be  understood  here  of  whut  appears 
such  to  him,  not  what  is  really  such  upon  the  whole  upshot  of  the  account. 
We  get  a  habit  of  looking  upon  power,  profit,  and  such  like,  as  valuable,  and 
thence  contract  a  desire  of  attaiuiug  them  whenever  an  opportunity  offers ; 
but  this  desire  would  lead  us  many  times  into  mischiefs  and  inconveniences 
if  not  withheld  by  the  restraint  of  honour :  or  we  grudge  the  pains  of  pur- 
suing things  really  valuable,  and  should  miss  of  them  unless  shamed  out  of 
our  indolence  :  here  the  sense  of  honour  does  us  signal  service  by  stimulat- 
ing when  interest  wanted  sharpness  sufficient,  and  urging  to  practices  whose 
use  we  are  not  sensible  of,  as  lying  too  remote  for  us  to  discern.  Were 
tiiere  a  race  of  men  of  so  penetrating  and  extensive  an  understanding  as  to 
comprehend  at  one  view  all  the  consequences  of  every  action,  and  so  well 
regidated  a  taste  as  constantly  to  prefer  the  greater  remote  good  before  the 
kwer  near  at  hand,  they  would  have  no  sense  of  honour  because  they  would 
want  none :  for  their  own  discernment  would  lead  them  precisely  into  those 
very  courses  which  true  honour  recommends.  The  necessity  of  this  prin- 
dpie  arises  from  the  weakness  and  narrowness  of  our  capacities ;  they  that 
are  whole  need  not  the  physician  nor  his  remedies,  but  they  that  are  sick  ; 
and  honour  is  that  remedy  which  alone  can  cure  the  disorders  and  confusions 
brought  upon  the  world  by  a  too  dose  attachment  to  our  injudicious  de- 
sires in  disregard  of  the  general  good,  wherein  our  own  is  ultimately  con- 
tained, or  I  may  say  lies  concealed.  The  voluptuous,  who  constantly  fol- 
low whatever  appetite  or  hncy  prompts,  have  the  narrowest  minds ;  a  pru- 
dent regard  to  interest  widens  them  a  little ;  but  a  due  sense  of  honour 
opens  the  heart  and  enlarges  the  soul  as  far  as  it  is  capable  of  extending. 
Tlierefore,  the  wisest  and  best  of  men,  as  they  have  ever  been  observed  at- 
tentive to  things  useful  in  preference  to  things  pleasant,  so  they  give  the  like 
preference  to  the  laudable  before  the  useful,  and  for  the  same  reason ;  be- 
cause as  use  contains  the  seeds  of  many  future  enjoyments,  so  honour  leads 
to  further  uses  than  their  wisdom,  but  imperfect  at  the  best,  can  always 
descry. 

Now  to  come  as  near  as  possible  to  my  old  friends  of  former  ages  I  shall 
readily  admit  that,  although  things  be  not  therefore  useful  because  laudable, 
yet  they  ought  therefore  to  be  esteemed  useful  because  of  that  approbation 
we  fed  resting  upon  them  in  our  minds.  For  as  we  have  shown  in  Chap. 
XI.  that  many  truths  reputed  self-evident  were  not  innate  but  acquired  by 
experience  of  feu^ts,  neverthdess  we  may  justly  employ  them  as  the  basis 
of  our  reasonings,  because  the  strength  wherewith  they  strike  upon  the 
judgment,  is  a  good  evidence  that  we  had  sufficient  grounds  for  embracing 
them,  though  now  absolutely  forgotten  and  irrecoverable  :  so  when  we  pcr- 
eeive  objects  commanding  our  applause  instantly  upon  inspection,  we  may 
rest  assured  that  we  ourselves,  or  those  persons  from  whom  we  have  taken 
the  tincture,  have  found  advantages  in  them  which  we  do  not  now  retain 
in  memory,  nor  can  readily  trace  out.  The  uses  we  see  daily  resulting  from 
a  principle  of  honour  are  enow  to  give  it  a  value  in  the  eyes  of  every  prudent 
person ;  continual  experience  testifies  that  this  prindple  rightly  grounded 
withholds  us  from  folly,  rouses  us  to  industry,  shines  through  Uie  mists  of 
prejudice,  and  balances  the  influence  of  passion :  nor  can  anybody  avoid 
talong  notice  how  much  men's  regard  for  their  credit  with  others,  and  sdf- 
«{ipr(%ation  within  themselves,  contributes  to  preserve  that  good  order  in 
the  world,  the  benefits  whereof  they  want  penetration  to  discern.  There- 
fore we  shall  do  well  to  follow  the  dictates  of  our  own  heart  concerning 
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what  is  commendable  or  unworthy,  for  that  will  inform  us  sufficiently  for 
common  occasions,  if  we  take  care  to  consult  it  sincerely  and  impartially  : 
and  when  doubts  arise,  we  mu^t  adhere  to  such  sentiments  as  we  find  estab- 
lished most  firmly,  and  striking  roost  strongly.  I  know  nothing  further  we 
can  do,  unless  we  stand  in  a  situation  to  discern  all  the  consequences  and 
tendencies  of  the  matters  under  deliberation ;  and  then  that  whidi  appears 
least  confined  to  private  or  present  gratification,  but  most  extensively  and 
generally  advantageous,  will  deserve  the  character  of  the  most  laudable. 

9.  But  in  computations  of  this  sort  regard  must  be  had,  not  only  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  objects  proposed,  but  likewise  to  the  usefulness  of  praise 
or  blame  towards  attaining  them  :  for  if  there  be  other  motives  sufficient 
to  set  us  at  work,  commendation  were  thrown  away  as  being  superfluous. 
This  explains  why,  though  honour  depends  upon  use,  nevertheless  every- 
thing useful  is  not  laudable :  because  where  we  discern  the  use,  and  are 
moved  by  it  to  exert  ourselves,  there  is  no  use  for  honour.  Therefore  we 
do  not  lavish  our  applauses  upon  things  we  find  men  willing  enough  to  do 
of  themselves,  however  beneficial  they  may  appear.  What  is  more  useful 
than  eating  and  sleeping  ?  but  nobody  gains  credit  by  them,  for  appetite 
prompts  us  fast  enough  without  it.  Bakers,  shoemakers,  and  taOors,  are 
very  serviceable  members  of  society,  but  who  ever  rose  to  honours  by  ex- 
ercising those  trades  ?  for  why  ?  the  prospect  of  getting  a  livelihood  holds 
them  tight  to  their  work,  wiUiout  any  other  spur  to  assist  it.  But  upon 
boys  b^g  first  put  out  as  apprentices  the  master  finds  it  useful  to  encou- 
rage them  by  commendation,  because  they  have  then  none  other  indnoe* 
ment  to  do  their  duty  besides  reward  and  punishment.  We  chide  and 
applaud  our  children  to  make  them  careful  of  their  money ;  but  when  they 
have  gotten  a  competent  habit  of  economy,  then  honour  changes  stations, 
standmg  as  a  fence  on  the  other  side,  to  secure  them  against  covetousness. 

Hence  too  we  may  learn  why  the  most  considerate  persons  honour  the 
intention  rather  than  the  deed,  for  though  the  usefulness  of  an  action  results 
from  the  performance,  not  the  design,  yet  the  use  of  commendation  lies 
only  in  its  operating  upon  the  mind,  nor  does  it  at  all  influence  the  success 
any  further  than  by  doubling  our  diligence.  Yet  a  proper  estimate  of 
external  objects  has  its  use  too,  as  directing  us  which  way  to  apply  our 
endeavours  out  of  several  presenting:  for  if  there  were  not  a  credit  in 
having  things  neat  and  handsome  about  us,  many  men  would  satisfy  them- 
selves as  well  with  grovelling  always  in  the  dirt ;  and  if  there  were  not  a 
respect  paid  to  eminence  of  station  and  fortune,  even  where  we  have  no 
high  opinion  of  the  persons,  we  should  invalidate  those  rules  of  good 
breeding  which  keep  up  decorum,  and  render  conversation  easy.  Hence 
likewise  we  may  see  why  honour  generally  runs  counts  to  profit  and  plea- 
sure, because  the  use  of  it  lies  in  restraining  them  when  they  would  carry 
us  on  to  our  detriment ;  and  the  more  forcibly  they  tempt  us,  the  g^reater 
is  the  merit  of  resisting  them,  because  we  then  need  a  stronger  wcnght  to 
overbalance  their  influence.  The  same  reason  may  account  for  l^nour 
resting  upon  comparison,  because  use  frequently  does  so  too  :  for  as  among 
many  things  proposed  to  his  option,  a  prudent  man  will  always  choose  the 
most  useful,  so  he  will  prefer  the  most  laudaUe,  as  carrying  the  presmap- 
tion  of  being  the  most  useful.  Therefore  the  desire  of  surpassing  others  is 
alwa3rs  faulty,  unless  when  some  real  benefit  will  result  therefrom,  or  there 
be  some  good  purpose  in  view,  which  cannot  be  attained  without  it. 

10.  The  desire  of  honour,  like  all  othor  desires,  gives  an  immediate 
pleasure  in  the  gratification,  or  when  moving  on  successfuUy  towards  its 
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object ;  and  this  may  be  reckoned  among  the  usee  of  bononr.     fiat  these 
pleasures  are  not  to  be  valncd  according  to  their  intenseness,  fcr  high 
delights  of  all  kinds,  though  they  ravish  the  mind  while  fresh  and  new,  yet 
tbej  pall  the  appetite,  and  render  it  tasteless  of  common  enjo}inents ;  nor  can 
tiiey  keep  their  relish  long,  because  our  organs  are  too  weak  to  support  the 
violent  exercise  they  put  them  npon.     But  there  is  a  self-approbation, 
which,  being  of  the  gentle  kind,  throws  the  spirits  into  easy  motions  that 
do  not  exhaust  nor  futigue,  and  sooths  the  mind  with  an  uninterrupted 
complacence  in  the  reflections  she  may  cast  back  upon  her  general  tenor  of 
conduct.     For  as  ease,  health,  and  security,  afford  a  degree  of  actual  plea- 
sure, though  implying  no  more  in  themselves  than  a  negation  of  pain, 
sickness,  and  danger,  so  there  is  a  real  satisfaction  in  keeping  dear  of 
ever3rthing  for  which  others  might  justly  censure  us,  or  we  mi^t  blame 
ourselves.   This  then  the  wise  man  will  be  most  carefiil  to  attain,  as  adding 
more  to  the  sum  total  of  his  hi4>piness  than  the  momentary  transports  of 
joy,  upon  excelling  in  any  way  whatever.     Nevertheless,  an  ardent  desire 
of  dc^ig  or  possessing  something  extraordinary  has  its  value,  but  as  we 
observed  before  coooeming  intense  pleasures,  not  so  much  for  its  intrinsic 
worth,  or  for  the  gust  foimd  in  the  gratification,  as  for  the  good  fruits  it 
may  prodaoe,  by  stimulating  our  industry,  furnishing  us  with  emplo3rment, 
and  putting  us  upon  useful  services  we  wight  otherwise  have  omitted. 

11.  If  there  be  any  meaning  in  the  expression  of  things  laudable  in 
'diemsdves,  it  must  bek)iig  to  those  we  find  esteemed  most  universally,  or 
by  the  best  judges,  or  from  which  we  cannot  withludd  our  applause  when- 
ever we  consido:  them  in  our  own  minds,  though  we  know  not  why  they 
so  afiect  us :  but  our  not  seeing  the  benefits  resulting  therefrom  is  no  proof 
of  their  non-existence.  By  such  tests  it  behoves  us  to  try  our  sentiments 
every  now  and  then,  for  as  we  catch  a  tincture  from  others  by  custom  or 
example,  without  this  caution  we  shall  lie  perpetually  liable  to  be  drawn 
aside  by  the  glare  of  fEJse  honour  from  pursuing  the  true.  But  when  we 
do  emi^oy  the  method  of  reference  to  use,  we  must  carry  the  reference  to 
all  quarters  whereto  it  can  extend :  for  it  is  not  enough  to  weigh  the  con- 
sequences of  the  present  action,  but  we  must  consider  what  effect  our 
departure  from  a  rule  may  have  upon  ourselves  at  other  times,  how  far  it 
may  inftuenoe  other  people  to  follow  our  example,  when  they  have  not  the 
like  reason  for  doing  as  we  do,  and  in  short  all  the  circumstances  that  any 
ways  relate  to  the  case.  Honow,  says  Mr.  Addison,  is  a  sacred  tie,  and 
its  laws  are  never  to  be  infringed,  mdese  when  more  good  than  hurt  will 
evidently  result  from  dispensing  with  them :  nor  must  the  danger  of  weak- 
ening their  authority  be  forgotten  in  the  account ;  and  if  that  be  considered, 
there  are  some  of  those  laws  which  perhaps  a  sufficient  warrant  can  never 
be  fbund  for  transgressing. 

12.  Situation  and  circumstance  may  cast  a  dishonour  upon  what  appears 
perfectly  innocent  in  itself:  there  are  many  things  1  need  not  name,  that 
every  man  must  do,  and  therefore  will  acquit  himself  in  doing,  yet  every 
discreet  man  will  choose  to  do  in  private,  and  conceal  from  the  knowledge 
of  others  as  much  as  possible.  It  is  well  known  what  irregukrities  the 
Cynics  were  led  into  by  judging  of  things  as  laudable  or  blameaUe  in 
themselves  :  for  intrinsic  qualities  cannot  be  divested  by  the  drcnmstances 
of  time  and  place,  from  the  subject  whereto  nature  has  united  them.  A 
stone  win  retain  its  hardness  so  long  as  it  remains  a  stone,  and  air  be 
yielding  to  the  touch  alwa3rs  and  everywhere :   therefore  they  made  no 
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Bcrnple  to  commit  the  grossest  indecencies  in  public,  because  their  adver- 
saries  could  not  but  admit  the  acts  they  performed  were  at  some  times 
allowable.  But  if  they  had  judged  by  a  proper  reference  to  use,  they  must 
have  seen  the  expedience  of  decency  and  decorum,  that  what  becomes  one 
man  may  not  become  another,  and  that  the  same  actions,  according  as  they 
do,  or  do  not,  tend  to  give  offence,  or  to  the  breach  of  good  manners,  may 
become  blameable  or  allowable. 

13.  Much  ado  has  been  made  of  kte  days  about  certain  moral  senses, 
which  nature  is  supposed  to  have  furnished  us  with,  for  the  discernment  of 
things  laudable  or  blameable,  becoming  or  ridiculous,  as  she  has  with  the 
bodily  senses  for  the  discernment  of  sensible  objects  ;  and  this  notion  seems 
introduced  to  supply  the  place  of  innate  ideas,  since  their  total  overthrow 
by  Mr.  Locke.  If  we  allege  that  nature  is  more  uniform  in  her  gifts  than 
we  find  these  moral  senses  to  be,  which  judge  very  variously  of  the  same 
object  in  different  persons,  we  are  silenced  with  the  old  pretence,  that  all 
who  do  not  see  as  we  do  must  labour  under  some  disorder  in  their  vision » 
by  having  contracted  films  before  their  eyes  from  error  and  prejudice.  But 
bow  shall  the  moral  sense  be  proved  born  with  us,  when  we  see  no  appear- 
ance of  it  before  we  arrive  at  some  use  of  our  understandmg,  and  there  are 
whole  nations  who  seem  utterly  destitute  of  it  ?  Our  five  senses  we  receive 
perfect  at  first,  they  rather  decay  and  grow  duUer  than  improve  by  time  : 
the  child  and  the  savage  can  see,  and  hear,  and  taste,  and  smell,  and  feel,  as 
well  as  the  most  refined  and  civilized.  Let  us  then  look  upon  this  supposed 
sixth  sense  as  an  acquired  faculty,  generated  in  us  by  the  operation  of  those 
materials  thrown  in  by  the  other  five,  together  with  the  combinations 
formed  of  them,  and  other  ideas  resulting  from  them  in  our  reflection.  We 
ordinarily  imbibe  our  sentiments  by  custom  or  sympathy  from  the  company 
we  consort  with,  or  from  persons  whose  judgments  we  revere :  therefore 
the  exposing  of  children,  the  extirpating  of  enemies,  assassinating  for 
afironts,  persecuting  for  heresy,  do  not  strike  with  horror  in  countries  where 
commonly  practised,  or  taught  by  the  leaders.  But  as  all  custom  must  have 
a  beginning,  and  all  judgment  some  foundation  to  build  upon,  let  us  try  to 
discover  what  might  first  bring  into  credit  those  objects  which  the  moral 
sense,  when  supposed  clearest,  will  recommend :  and  this  will  appear  upon 
examination  to  be  nothing  else  besides  their  expedience  and  eminent  eervice- 
ableness  to  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind.  The  objects  that  seem 
most  strongly  to  affect  the  moral  sense  are  integrity  of  justice  and  restraint 
of  brutal  appetites,  which  we  have  already  seen  deriving  their  value  from 
expedience :  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  mind  discerns  the  beauty  of  them 
abroad  before  she  can  discover  it  at  home.  For  as  the  eye  sees  not  itself, 
unless  by  reflection  in  a  glass,  so  neither  can  we  know  our  own  internal 
features,  unless  by  beholding  the  counterparts  of  them  in  other  persons : 
therefore  if  you  perceive  the  moral  sense  in  anybody  a  little  dull,  it  is  com- 
mon to  dear  it  up,  by  asking  him  how  he  would  approve  the  like  behaviour 
in  another  towards  himself.  Which  shows  that  actions  have  not  an  intrinsic 
turpitude  necessarily  touching  the  sense,  when  contemplating  them  naked, 
but  we  must  place  them  in  other  subjects,  where  their  tendency  to  bring 
trouble  and  inconvenience  upon  ourselves  casts  a  turpitude  upon  them : 
having  frequently  seen  them  in  this  position,  we  kam  to  reflect  that  what 
appears  foul  and  ugly  without  doors  would  do  the  same  within,  if  we  stood 
at  the  proper  point  of  view ;  we  then  practise  the  art  of  removing  ourselves 
to  a  distance  from  ourselves,  through  which  channel  we  derive  that  skill  of 
discernment  called  the  moral  sense. 
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Nererthdess,  I  am  not  for  depreciating  these  moral  tenies ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  wish  their  notices  were  more  carefdUy  regarded  in  the  world  than 
they  are :  for  their  being  acquired  \b  no  diminution  of  their  valne,  unless 
we  will  despise  all  arts  and  sciences,  acquisitions  of  learning,  and  whatever 
else  we  had  not  directly  from  the  hand  of  nature ;  which  would  reduce  us 
back  again  to  the  heli^ess  and  ignorant  condition  of  our  infancy.  Men  of 
die  most  shining  characters  and  exemplary  lives  are  found  peculiarly  atten- 
tive to  them,  nor  will  ever  suffer  themselves  to  be  drawn  into  a  disregard 
for  them,  by  the  impulses  of  passion,  or  temptations  of  profit.  Yet  l^ing 
apt  sometimes  to  gather  films  and  foidnesses,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  examine 
them  at  tiie  bar  of  reason  by  a  jury  of  their  peers ;  that  is,  by  comparing 
them  with  one  another,  when  we  have  leisure  and  opportunity  to  give  them 
a  fair  hearing,  and  take  full  cognizance  of  the  cause :  for  the  presumption 
lies  strongly  in  their  favour,  and  the  burden  of  the  proof  belongs  to  him 
tiiat  would  impeach  their  character.  For  we  may  have  had  substantial 
grounds  for  our  estimation  of  things,  though  we  do  not  now  retain  them  in 
mind,  and  the  experience  of  others  may  have  discovered  an  expedience  that 
we  never  stood  in  a  situation  to  discern :  therefore  whatever  appears  shock- 
ing to  our  thought,  or  generally  odious  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  deserves  to 
be  rejected  without  very  evident  and  invincible  reasons  to  the  contrary. 


CHAP.    XX  V. 
NECESSITY. 


Bt  necessity  I  do  not  mean  that  impulse  whereby  bodies  are  made  to 
move  and  strike  upon  one  another,  nor  those  laws,  by  which  nature  carries 
on  her  operation  in  a  chain  of  causes  and  effects  unavoidably  depending  upon 
each  other,  without  dioice  or  volition.  For  I  consider  it  here  as  a  motive 
driving  the  mind  to  one  manner  of  action,  when  we  have  the  contrary  in  our 
inclination  and  our  power :  and  we  hear  the  term  often  applied  this  way,  how 
properly  I  shall  not  examine,  choosing  rather  to  regard  every  expression  as 
proper,  that  obtains  currency  in  the  language  of  mankind. 

I  have  laid  down  that  all  our  motives  derive  their  efficacy  from  pleasure, 
other  satisfactions  flowing  through  the  channel  of  translation,  either  imme- 
diately or  remotely  from  that :  but  then  it  must  be  remembered,  that  under 
pleasure  I  comprehend  the  avoidance  of  pain,  and  it  is  the  latter  solely  that 
gives  rise  to  the  dass  of  motives  at  present  under  consideraticm.  In  all  ne* 
cessary  actions,  we  have  some  uneasiness,  or  displeasure,  or  damage  in  view, 
and  some  inclination  drawing  us  another  way  which  we  should  gratify  if  it 
were  not  for  such  obstacle ;  and  as  inclination  generally  stands  for  Will,  we 
are  said  in  such  cases  to  act  unwillingly  or  against  their  Wills,  notwith- 
standing that  we  perform  the  acts  by  our  volition,  and  therefore  are  no 
more  necessary  agents  than  when  pursuing  the  thing  most  agreeable  to  our 
heart's  desire. 

2.  Thus  the  motives  of  necessity  have  the  very  reverse  for  their  objects  to 
those  of  the  three  farmer  classes,  to  wit,  some  pain  or  disquietude  of  mind, 
some  detriment  to  our  possessions,  or  blemish  in  our  character,  to  which 
may  be  added  the  omission  of  something  pleasant,  profitable,  or  creditable, 
which  we  conceive  in  our  power  to  attain ;  for  whatever  we  desire  strongly 
we  feel  an  uneasiness  in  the  thought  of  going  without,  which  uneasiness 
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many  times  lays  ufl  under  a  necessity  of  taking  all  measores  to  preToot  it. 
To  this  class  belong  the  obligations  of  duty,  of  honour,  of  justice,  of  pru* 
dence,  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  of  fieishion  :  the  attachment  to  professions, 
application  to  business,  preservation  of  our  persons  and  properties,  checks 
of  conscience,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  infiuence  of  our  moral  senses. 
For  whenever  we  do  so  or  so  because  we  must,  whether  the  obligation  be  laid 
upon  us  by  our  own  fondness  for  particular  objects,  or  by  the  judgmoits  ci 
reason,  we  are  actuated  by  the  appr^ension  of  some  roiBchief  attendant 
upon  the  forbearing  it.  Conscience  particularly  acts  as  a  monitor,  like  So- 
crates' demon,  never  exhorting  to  anything,  but  restraining  our  desires  from 
the  course  they  would  otherwise  take,  informing  us  what  is  right,  no 
otherwise  than  by  warning  us  against  what  is  wrong :  and  moral  senses, 
when  young  and  newly  acquired,  operate  by  the  dread  of  that  compunction 
we  should  ^1  upon  transgressing  their  dictates. 

The  very  term  Must  implies  that-we  should  have  acted  otherwise,  had 
matters  been  left  to  our  choice,  and  indicates  a  desire  subsisting  in  the 
mind,  which  unavoidably  degenerates  into  want  upon  our  being  obliged  to 
thwart  when  we  cannot  stifle  it.  Therefore,  want  being  an  uneasy  passion, 
necessity  always  throws  the  mind  into  a  state  of  suffering,  greater  or  less  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  want  mging  us  to  the  course  we  must  not  take. 
But  men  frequently  misapply  the  term,  using  it  as  a  pretence  to  justify  what 
they  really  like  and  might  have  omitted  without  the  least  inconvenience  :  or 
when  there  is  a  real  necessity,  ascribing  their  action  to  that,  though  they 
were  in  fact  pre-engaged  by  other  motives.  For  we  must  remember  the 
motive  of  action  is  always  something  actually  in  the  scale ;  not  every  good 
reason  that  might  move  us  if  its  help  were  wanted,  but  some  object  in  view, 
and  weighing  with  us  at  the  instant  time  of  acting.  So  that  we  cannot 
certainly  conclude  people  uneasy  when  we  hear  them  talk  of  bdng  obliged 
to  such  a  particular  proceeding :  for  perhiqM  there  was  no  obligation,  and 
they  only  amused  themselves,  or  meant  to  amuse  us,  with  the  pretence  of 
one  ;  or  if  they  were,  perhaps  they  had  nothing  less  in  their  thoughts,  but 
proceeded  upon  other  grounds.  What  is  more  necessary  than  eating  ?  yet 
which  of  us  sits  down  to  table  upon  that  motive  ?  we  do  not  need  to  be 
told  that  without  victuab  we  cannot  sustain  life,  nor  keep  our  bodies  in 
health,  and  this  consideration  might  have  sufficient  influence  to  bring  us  to 
them,  if  there  were  nothing  else  :  but  appetite  engages  us  beforehand,  and 
sets  our  jaws  at  work  l<Hig  before  necessity  can  heave  itself  into  the  scale. 
On  the  contrary,  physic,  having  no  other  recommendation,  will  not  go 
down  with  us,  until  we  throw  in  the  heavy  weight  of  necessity.  And  in 
this  as  well  as  all  other  cases  wherein  the  cogency  of  necsssif^  gives  the 
real  turn  to  our  activity,  there  is  an  uneasiness  corresponding  to  the  reluctance 
we  feel  against  complying  with  it. 

But  as  this  uneasiness  proceeds  from  the  opposition  of  contrary  desires, 
if  that  which  occasioned  the  reluctance  can  be  totally  silenced,  necessity 
changes  its  nature,  and  becomes  a  matter  of  choice,  having  no  competitor 
to  struggle  against  it :  for  as  whm  driven  by  necessity,  we  should  have 
acted  otherwise  if  that  necessity  had  not  occurred,  so  we  should  have  readily 
complied  with  it  as  a  thing  desirable,  if  we  had  had  no  contrary  inclination 
which  must  be  thwarted  by  it.  Therefore  persons  wdl  practised  in  the 
ways  of  honour,  take  delight  in  performing  the  obligations  of  it,  and  fulfil- 
ling the  rules  of  duty  and  justice :  for  though  these  ties  were  obligations  at 
first,  and  still  retain  the  name,  they  no  longer  act  as  obligations,  but  as  ob* 
jects  of  desire,  nor  does  the  party  influenced  by  them  once  think  of  any 
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mischief  that  would  ensue,  or  any  pleasure  he  might  lose  upon  transgressing 
them. 

3.  The  bare  exemption  firom  evil  often  suffices  to  touch  us  with  a  sensible 
{Measure.  The  testimony  of  a  good  conscience,  although  implying  no  more 
than  a  deamess  from  offence,  has  been  ever  held  a  continual  feast  to  the 
mind.  And  in  common  cases,  the  avoidance  of  mischief  does  not  operate 
as  a  motive  of  necessity,  where  there  is  nothing  to  nose  a  reluctance  against 
the  measures  to  be  taken  for  preventing  it.  We  bar  up  our  doors  and 
windows  every  night  to  secure  them  against  robb^v;  we  provide  fiiel 
against  winter,  and  send  down  stores  into  the  country  for  our  summer  occa- 
sions :  there  is  no  pleasure  in  all  this,  nor  should  we  do  it  uakss  necessary; 
yet  being  familiarized  to  the  practice,  we  do  it  as  a  thing  customary  without 
thinking  of  that  necessity.  The  essence  of  necessary  action  consLsts  in  an 
unwillingness  to  perform  it ;  take  away  that  unwillingness  and  the  necessity 
is  gone.  There  are  persons  of  so  happy  temper  as  to  bring  their  minds 
into  a  ready  compliance  with  what  must  b«  done,  and  upon  discerning  that, 
whatever  desires  they  might  have  had  before  for  doing  otherwise  instantly 
vanish :  if  we  could  attain  a  perfect  acquiescence  in  whatever  the  present 
circmi»tances  require,  we  should  escape  the  iron  hand  of  necessity,  we 
might  see  which  way  it  drives,  and  lay  our  measures  acocnrdingly,  but  slK>uld 
ahniys  dude  its  grasp,  and  take  the  gentler  guidance  of  expedience. 

Nevertheless,  since  our  desires  will  not  always  he  down  quiet  at  the  word 
of  oommand,  we  can  only  restrain  them  from-  mischief  by  contemplating 
the  necessity  of  so  doing,  and  incukating  that  idea  so  strongly  as  to 
drive  us  into  the  performance  of  what  we  oould  not  do  willingly  :  for  though 
it  w31  tiirow  us  into  an  uneasy  situation,  we  must  submit  to  it  for  the  good 
fruits  expectant  thereupon  ;  the  road  to  ease  and  pleasure  lying  frequently 
through  trouble  and  uneasiness.  It  is  by  this  way  we  first  oome  within  the 
influence  of  honour,  prudence,  and  justice ;  and  the  moral  tenses,  as  we  ob- 
served before,  begin  their  operation  in  this  manner,  though  by  a  long  and 
steady  practice  they  get  the  better  of  all  opponent  inclinations,  and  become 
themselves  the  sources  of  desire,  which  would  then  prevail  with  us  if  there 
were  no  necessity  to  enforce  them. 

But  as  necessity  by  good  management  may  be  refined  into  pleasure,  so 
pleasure  by  indiscretion  may  be  corrupted  into  necessity ;  a  constant  indul- 
gence of  our  appetites  increases  their  cravings  while  it  lessens  and  at  last  to- 
tdly  destroys  the  gost  we  had  in  gratifying  them ;  so  that  desire,  whose 
office  it  is  to  solace  and  delight  us,  changes  into  the  tormenting  passion  of 
want.  It  has  been  often  said  that  hunger  is  the  best  sauce  to  our  meat, 
but  this  the  vduptuary  never  finds  in  hu  dish ;  and  likewise  that  novdty 
gives  a  relish  to  pleasures,  but  by  hunting  continually  after  a  variety  of 
them,  we  may  bring  novdty  itself  to  be  nothing  new.  Many  run  a  perp«. 
tual  round  of  diversions  abroad  only  because  they  should  be  mlBcrable  at 
honte ;  so  that  while  they  seem  invited  by  pleasure,  they  are  really  lashed 
on  by  the  scourge  of  necessity.  Therefore  if  we  wish  to  pass  our  time 
easily  and  agreeably,  the  worst  thing  we  can  do  is  to  make  a  toil  of  a 
pleasure,  and  the  b^  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity. 
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Thus  far  we  have  been  busied  in  laying  our  foundation,  a  toilsome  and 
tedions  work,  but  wherein  diligence  and  an  attention  to  minute  particulars 
was  requisite,  because  we  were  unwilling  to  leave  any  cracks  or  chasms  un- 
filled, over  which  our  future  buOding  might  stand  hollow :  how  weU  we 
have  succeeded  in  the  attempt,  and  whether  we  have  worked  the  whole 
compact  with  a  mutual  dependence,  and  due  coherence  of  parts,  must  be 
left  to  the  judgment  of  others,  whose  decision  in  our  flavour  I  nUher  wish 
for  than  expect.  For,  to  say  truth,  it  has  not  answered  my  ovm  expecta- 
tion, as  wanting  much  of  diat  complete  workmanship  I  am  well  satis6ed 
the  materials  were  capable  of:  but  with  regard  to  the  necessity  and  useful- 
ness of  all  we  have  been  labouring,  I  beg  the  determination  of  that  may  be 
suspended  until  it  shall  be  seen  what  uses  we  can  make  of  it.  Let  us  now 
begin  to  raise  the  superstructure,  wherein  I  hope  to  proceed  with  a  little 
more  ease  to  myself,  and  satisfaction  to  anybody  that  may  d«gn  to  look 
upon  me.  We  have  examined  how  and  upon  what  incitements  men  act, 
together  with  the  tendencies  and  consequences  of  their  action :  let  us  try 
to  discover  from  thence  how  they  ought  to  act.  But  I  am  not  so  fond  as 
to  imagine  anything  can  be  done  this  way  so  completely  as  to  render  all 
further  care  and  consideration  of  other  persons  needless :  if  I  can  set  up 
the  main  pillars  of  morality,  and  perform  the  offices  of  mason  and  carpenter 
in  erecting  the  edifice,  this  is  all  can  be  required  of  me :  I  may  leave  it  to 
each  particular  man  to  fit  up  the  several  apartments  according  to  his  cir- 
cumstances and  situation  in  life;  for  thmgs  calculated  for  general  use 
require  some  pains  and  circumspection  in  applying  them  to  private  conve- 
nience in  the  variety  of  cases  that  may  happen. 

2.  We  have  seen  how  the  actions  of  men  are  of  two  sorts,  inadvertent 
and  deliberate,  the  former  prompted  by  imagination,  and  the  others  by 
understanding.  To  imagination  belong  our  combinations  and  judgments, 
starting  up  inmiediately  upon  the  appearance  of  objects,  our  spontaneous 
trains  of  thought,  our  passions,  habits,  and  motives  giving  the  present  turn 
to  our  volition.  Of  what  kind  all  these  shall  be,  or  when,  or  how  they 
shall  affect  us,  depends  upon  the  impulse  of  external  objects,  upon  expe- 
rience, custom,  and  other  prior  causes :  the  mind  has  no  share  either  in 
modelling  or  introducing  them,  and  though  she  acts  by  her  own  power 
without  their  assistance  to  invigorate  her,  yet  she  shapes  her  motions  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  received  from  them.  There  remains  only  the  under- 
standing, in  whose  operations  the  mind  acts  as  principal  agent,  comparing 
and  marshalling  her  ideas,  investigating  those  that  lie  out  of  sight,  forming 
new  judgments,  and  discovering  motives  that  would  not  have  arisen  of 
themselves.  It  is  therefore  by  &e  due  use  of  our  understanding,  or  reason 
alone,  that  we  can  help  ourselves  when  imagination  would  take  a  wrong 
course,  or  proves  insufficient  for  our^urposes.  To  this  then  we  must  have 
recourse,  tf  we  would  avail  ourselves  of  anything  we  have  learnt  in  the 
foregoing  inquiry,  because  we  must  employ  this  to  rectify  whatever  shall  be 
found  amiss  elsewhere. 

d.  And  in  such  emplo3anent  consists  principally,  if  not  entirely,  the  be- 
nefit wc  may  expect  from  reason,  which  is  necessary  to  be  noted,  that  vre 
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may  know  wherein  she  may  prore  tervioeahle :  for  some  people  require  too 
much  at  her  hands,  more  than  she  is  able  to  perfom ;  they  want  her  to 
actuate  every  motion  of  their  lirea,  whidi  is  impoasihle,  for  her  power  lies 
in  her  anthcnity  rather  than  her  strength,  she  does  little  or  nothing  hersdf, 
bat  acts  altogether  by  her  inferior  officers  of  the  funily  of  imaginati<m :  at 
least,  till  she  takes  them  into  her  sendee,  her  efforts  terminate  in  specola- 
tion  alone,  and  do  not  extend  to  practice.  Nor  can  she  work,  even  in  her 
own  pecoliar  province,  without  cmitinaal  supplies  from  elsewhere ;  ft>r  she 
works  upon  materials  found  in  the  repository  of  ideas.  She  never  produces 
a  judgment  or  a  motive  from  her  own  fund,  but  holds  the  premises  in  view 
until  they  throw  assent  or  satisfsction  upon  the  condusion.  She  is  perpe* 
tuaDy  asking,  Why  is  such  a  thing  true  ?  Why  is  it  desirable  ?  but  former 
experience  must  suggest  the  grounds  from  whence  the  answer  will  result ; 
for  reason  does  not  make  the  truth  nor  the  desire,  but  only  lays  things  to- 
gedier  whereout  either  of  them  may  grow.  And  when  she  has  fbrmai  her 
decisions,  she  must  deposit  them  with  her  partner  for  safe  custody  against 
future  occasions;  who  proving  ever  so  little  unfEiithful,  all  she  l»s  deposited 
will  either  be  i^Molutdy  lost  or  so  weakened  in  its  colours  as  to  become 
unserviceable.  She  runs  very  short  lengths,  sees  very  little  way  at  once, 
therefore  must  estaUbh  rules  and  maxims  for  her  own  guidance,  and  make 
over  her  treasures  to  imagination  as  she  acauires  them,  that  they  may  rise 
^Kmtaneously  to  serve  her  afterwards  in  her  nirther  advances  towvds  Imow- 
ledge.  But  we  ordinarily  mistake  the  province  of  reason  by  supposing 
everytiiing  reasonaUe  to  lie  within  it,  whmas  that  epithet  implies  no  more 
than  a  thing  that  reason  would  not  disprove.  But  many  very  just  and 
solid  opinions  we  imbibe  from  education  or  custom,  without  any  i^iplication 
to  our  reason  at  all :  and  those  we  do  acquire  for  ourselves  by  the  due 
exercise  of  that  fitculty,  when  firmly  rooted,  become  the  property  of  imagv 
natkm;  conviction  growing  into  persuasion.  They  then  command  our 
assent  without  contemplating  the  evidences  whereon  they  were  founded, 
and  that  full  assurance  wherewith  they  strike  the  mind  instantly  upon  nre- 
aenting  themsdves  is  not  an  act  of  reason,  but  of  habit  or  some  moral  or 
internal  sense,  whidi  continue  to  influence,  though  consideration  and  un- 
derstanding lie  dormant.  Were  our  fiiculty  of  reason  to  be  suddenly  taken 
from  us,  how  unaUe  soever  we  might  find  ourselves  to  make  new  acqui- 
sitions of  knowledge  or  judgment,  we  should  not  necessarily  lose  those 
already  gotten  by  former  exercises  of  the  faculty. 

4.  But  if  the  office  of  reason  He  within  so  narrow  a  compass  in  her  own 
province  of  qwculaticm,  we  shall  find  it  reduced  to  narrower  limits  when 
api^ying  her  theory  to  practice ;  ft>r  she  is  a  tedious  heavy  mover,  poring  a 
long  while  upon  objects  before  she  can  determine  her  dioice :  our  active 
powers  win  not  always  wait  her  leisure,  but  take  directions  elsewhere  while 
she  deliberates.  Beades,  there  is  not  always  time  for  consideration :  when 
the  season  of  action  comes  unexpectedly,  we  must  instantly  turn  oursdves 
one  way  or  other,  therefore  should  make  no  dispatch  in  business  or  must 
give  up  the  reins  to  chance,  if  we  had  not  some  rules  and  measures  of 
conduct  ready  in  store  for  our  guidance :  and  the  prindpal  service  our 
understanding  does,  is  by  holding  our  attention  steady  to  those  rules, 
wherein  she  quickly  tires  wad  £unts  unless  there  be  some  motive  of  pleasure, 
CM*  profit,  or  iKMiour,  or  neoessity,  at  hand  to  assist  her.  And  yet  in  doing 
^is  service  she  performs  the  smallest  share  of  our  work,  directing  only  the 
main  tenor  of  our  conduct ;  but  the  component  acts  whereof  that  conduct 
consists  must  be  suggested  in  train  by  former  practice  and  experience ;  for 
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it  avails  little  to  know  what  is  expedient,  or  the  rules  proper  for  attaining 
it«  without  an  expertness  and  readiness  in  practising  them.  The  orator 
may  choose  his  arguments  and  select  the  topics  proper  for  enforcing  them, 
but  the  fig^ures,  the  language,  and  the  pronunciation,  will  be  such  as  he  has 
accustom^  himself  to  in  former  exercises.  The  musician  may  think  what 
tune  he  will  play,  what  divisions  he  shall  run,  or  with  what  graces  he  shall 
embellish  it ;  but  unless  his  eye  has  learnt  by  use  to  run  currently  along 
the  notes,  and  his  fingers  along  the  keys,  he  wUl  make  very  indifferent 
harmony.  The  business  of  life  goes  on  by  means  of  habit,  opinion,  and 
affection,  which  understanding  ojdIj  checks  from  time  to  time,  or  turns,  or 
sets  them  at  work,  without  adding  anything  to  their  vigour,  unless  by 
bringing  several  of  them  to  co-operate  together.  Reason,  as  Mr.  Pope 
says,  is  the  card,  but  passion  is  the  gale ;  and  if  there  were  a  necessity  of 
pajting  with  one  of  them,  we  might  better  spare  the  former  than  the  latter ; 
for  though  the  course  of  the  ship  would  be  very  uncertain  without  a  coai- 
pass,  yet  without  a  wind  it  would  not  move  at  all.  To  lose  our  reason 
would  make  us  beasts :  to  lose  our  appetites,  mere  logs. 

5.  If  there  be  any  instances  wherein  reason  shows  signs  of  an  active 
vigour,  they  are  when  we  surmount  difficulties  or  endure  labours  or  pains 
by  mere  dint  of  resolution :  yet  even  here  every  one's  experience  may  con- 
vince him  how  feeble  she  acts  unless  seconded  by  some  powerful  motive 
retained  in  view,  and  how  carefully  she  is  forced  to  fortify  herself  all  around 
with  considerations  of  damage,  or  shame,  or  compunction.  Nor  has  she 
even  this  little  vigour  naturally,  but  acquires  it  by  inuring  the  mind  by 
previous. discipline  to  a  habit  of  perseverance;  which  when  gained*  a  litde 
time  passing  in  softness  and  indulgence  will  divest  her  of  it  again.  And 
when  with  all  her  care  and  contrivance  she  has  mustered  up  a  resolution, 
we  know  too  well  how  wofully  it  fedls  in  time  of  trial,  how  often  it  is  borne 
down  by  the  weight  of  pain  or  pas^on,  undermined  by  the  working  of 
halnt,  or  surprised  by  some  sudden  temptation  catdiing  her  at  unawares. 

I  have  remarked  elsewhere  that  if  our  imagination  were  rightly  set  so  as 
to  exhibit  no  fedse  aj^iearances,  and  our  q>petites  and  desires  all  turned 
upon  proper  objects,  we  should  want  nothing  else  to  answer  all  the  purposes 
of  life  more  effectually  and  readily  than  we  can  do  now.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  our  understandings  were  so  large  as  to  comprise  in  our  respect  all 
the  tendencies  of  things  so  &r  as  they  might  affect  us,  and  to  see  the  future 
in  as  strong  colours  as  the  present,  we  might  serve  ourselves  of  that  alone 
to  supply  all  our  occasions.  But  since  we  have  neither  of  our  faculties 
perfect,  we  must  employ  both  in  their  proper  <^ces  to  make  up  for  each 
other's  deficiency.  Man  has  been  incompletely  defined  a  rational  animal ; 
he  is  rather,  to  use  Mr.  Woolaston's  words,  sensitivo-rational,  therefore 
must  regard  both  parts  of  his  constitution ;  for  one  can  do  nothing  without 
the  other,  and  this  wonld  run  riot  and  do  worse  than  nothing  without  con- 
tinual direction  firom  that. 

6.  The  contrariety  and  opposition  observable  in  the  mind  gave  rise,  as  I 
have  already  remari^ed  in  my  first  chapter,  to  the  notion  of  several  Wills 
within  us :  for  the  mind  constantly  following  the  direction  of  her  ideas,  that 
state  of  them  immediately  preceding  her  action  we  entitle  the  Will,  by  a 
metonyme  or  sometimes  mistake  ci  the  cause  for  the  effect.  For,  if  we 
apprehend  every  prospect  of  objects  inclining  us  to  act  to  be  really  a  Will, 
we  shall  fall  into  the  absurdity  of  several  Wills,  several  agents  and  persons 
in  the  same  man  :  whereas  it  is  the  same  agent,  the  same  power,  that  acts 
in  all  cases,  whether  we  act  madly  or  soberly,  whether  we  deny  or  indulge 
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oar  Wills.  But  if  we  take  tke  matter  figuratively,  this  diversitj  of  persons 
may  serve  Mpdy  enough  to  express  the  disordered  condition  of  homan 
nature,  wherein  reason  and  passion  perpetually  stmg^,  resist,  and  con- 
tjnA  one  another.  The  metaphor  employed  hy  Plato  was  that  of  a  cha- 
rioted driving  his  pair  of  horses,  hy  whidi  latter  he  allegorized  the  concu- 
piscible  and  irascihle  passions ;  hut  as  we  have  now-a-days  left  off  driving 
our  own  chariots,  hut  keep  a  coachman  to  do  it  for  us,  I  thmk  the  mind  may 
be  more  oommodiously  compared  to  a  traveller  riding  a  single  horse, 
wherein  reason  is  represented  by  the  rider,  and  imagination  with  all  its 
train  of  opinions,  appetites,  and  habits,  by  the  beast.  Everybody  sees  the 
horse  does  all  the  Work ;  the  strength  and  speed  requisite  for  performing  it 
are  his  own ;  he  carries  his  master  along  eveiy  step  of  the  journey,  directs 
the  motion  of  his  own  legs  in  walking,  trotting,  galloping,  or  stepping  over 
a  rote,  makes  many  by-motions,  as  whisking  the  flies  with  his  tful  or  play- 
ing with  his  bit,  aU  by  hb  ovm  instinct ;  and  if  the  road  lie  plain  and  open 
without  buffbears  to  affiright  him  or  rich  pasture  on  either  hand  to  entice 
him,  he  will  jog  on,  although  the  reins  were  laid  upon  his  neck,  or  in  a 
well-acquainted  road  to  take  the  right  turnings  of  his  own  accord.  Perha])9 
sometimes  he  may  prove  startish  or  restive,  turning  out  of  the  way,  or 
running  into  a  pond  to  drink,  maugre  all  endeavours  to  prevent  him ;  but 
this  depends  greatly  upon  the  discipline  he  has  been  used  to.  The  office  of 
the  rider  lies  in  putting  his  horse  into  the  proper  road,  and  the  pace  most 
convenient  for  the  present  purpose,  guiding  and  conducting  him  as  he  goes 
along,  dieddng  him  when  too  f(^rward  or  spurring  him  when  too  tardy, 
being  attentive  to  his  motions,  never  dropping  the  whip  nor  losing  the 
reins,  but  ready  to  interpose  mstandy  whenever  needful,  keeping  firm  in 
his  seat  if  the  beast  behaves  unruly,  observing  what  passes  in  the  way,  the 
condition  of  the  ground,  and  bmrings  of  the  country,  in  order  to  take 
directions  therefrom  for  his  proceeding.  But  this  is  not  all  he  has  to  do, 
lor  there  are  many  things  previous  to  the  journey ;  he  must  get  his  tackling 
in  good  order,  bridle,  spurs,  and  other  accoutrements ;  he  must  learn  to  sit 
weU  in  the  saddle,  to  understand  the  ways  and  temper  of  the  beast,  get 
acquainted  with  the  roads,  and  inure  himself  by  practice  to  bear  long  jour- 
neys vrithout  fatigue  or  galling ;  he  must  provide  provender  for  his  horse, 
and  deal  it  out  in  proper  quantities ;  for  if  weak  and  jadish,  or  pampered 
and  gamesome,  he  will  not  perform  the  journey  well :  he  must  have  him 
well  broke,  taught  all  his  paces,  cured  of  starting,  stumbling,  running  away, 
and  all  skittish  or  slug^sh  tricks,  trained  to  answer  the  bit  and  be  obedient 
to  the  word  of  command.  If  he  can  teach  him  to  canter  whenever  there 
is  a  smooth  and  level  turf^  and  stop  when  the  gpx>und  lies  rugged,  of  his 
own  accord,  it  will  contribute  to  make  riding  easy  and  pleasant ;  he  may 
then  enjoy  the  prospects  around,  or  think  of  any  business  without  inter- 
ruption to  his  progress.  As  to  the  choice  of  a  horse,  our  rider  has  no 
concern  with  that,  but  must  content  himself  with  such  as  nature  and  edu- 
cati(Hi  have  put  into  his  hands :  but  since  the  spirit  of  the  beast  depends 
much  upon  the  usage  given  him,  every  prudent  man  will  endeavour  to  pro- 
portion that  spirit  to  his  ovm  strength  and  skill  in  horsemanship;  and 
according  as  he  finds  himself  a  good  or  bad  rider,  vriH  wish  to  have  his 
horse  sober  or  mettlesome.  For  strong  passions  work  wonders  where  there 
is  a  stroAger  force  of  reason  to  curb  them ;  but  where  this  is  weak  the 
appetites  must  be  fseble  too,  or  they  will  lie  under  no  control. 

7.  From  all  that  has  been  said  above,  as  weU  literally  as  allegoricaUy.  we 
may  Icam  what  the  proper  business  of  reason  is,  namely,  to  watch  over  our 
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motions  and  look  out  for  the  proper  measores  of  conduct  with  as  much  dr^ 
cumspection  as  the  present  circumstances  of  the  case  shall  permit  or  require. 
For  this  there  is  little  need  of  instruction,  but  rather  exhortation,  to  {nnevail 
on  men  to  exert  their  faculty ;  for  everybody  knows  the  difference  between 
considerate  and  thoughtless  behaviour.  The  principal  part  of  her  employ- 
ment lies  in  storing  the  mind  with  solid  knowledge,  establishing  useful  rules 
of  conduct,  and  above  all,  contracting  such  habits  and  desires  as  may  con- 
tinually lead  the  active  powers  into  proper  courses.  For  this  last  branch  is 
of  the  most  importance,  because  it  fructifies  our  knowledge  by  making  it 
practical ;  nor  can  any  one  doubt  that  the  world  would  receive  more  im- 
provement by  everybody's  living  up  to  what  they  know,  than  by  any  increase 
of  their  knowledge  whatever ;  and  that  they  do  not  live  up  to  it,  can  be 
owing  to  nothing  else  besides  bad  habits  and  inordinate  desires.  But  every 
rule  and  every  desire  must  have  some  purpose  to  drive  at,  and  it  becomes 
reason  to  examine  the  propriety  of  the  purpose  as  well  as  conduciveness  of 
the  measures  towards  obtaining  it :  this  commonly  leads  to  some  further  end 
first  recommending  that  purpose  to  our  choice,  and  that  many  times  points 
out  another  end  lying  still  beyond,  and  so  on  without  limitation.  For  the 
most  part  we  stop  at  a  few  general  principles  which  we  have  found  most 
universally  received  or  esteem  valuable  in  themselves,  without  knowing  or 
without  remembering  what  first  discovered  to  us  theur  value :  and  this  me- 
thod may  serve  well  enough  for  common  use.  But  the  studious,  in  their 
seasons  of  leisure  and  contemplation,  endeavour  to  carry  back  their  researches 
as  far  as  they  can  push  them,  and  penetrate  quite  to  the  fountain  head :  but 
being  sensible  that  reason  must  come  to  a  stop  at  last»  and  arrive  at  some- 
thing which  had  a  recommendation  prior  to  any  that  she  could  give  it,  they 
strive  to  find  out  what  is  that  First  or  ultimate  end ;  for  first  and  last  here 
are  the  same  thing,  which  nature  has  given  for  our  pursuit,  and  from  which 
reason  must  deduce  all  those  principles  and  rules  of  action  she  recommends. 
And  as  there  has  been  great  variance  upon  this  point,  it  will  deserve  a 
particular  consideration,  for  which  I  shall  appropriate  the  next  ensuing 
chapter. 


CHAP.  XXVII. 
ULTIMATE  GOOD. 


For  so  I  choose  to  translate  the  Summum  Bonum  of  the  ancients,  as 
much  and  as  unsuccessfully  sought  after  as  the  philosopher's  stone,  raUier 
than  call  it  the  Chief  Good»  as  it  is  vulgarly  termed.  For  the  inquiry  was 
not  to  ascertain  the  degrees  of  goodness  in  objects,  or  determine  what  pos- 
sessed it  in  the  highest  pitch  beyond  all  others ;  but,  since  the  goodness  of 
things  depends  upon  thcor  serviceableness  towards  procuring  something  we 
want,  to  discover  what  was  that  one  thing  intrinsically  good  which  contented 
the  mind  of  itself  and  rendered  all  others  desirable  in  proportion  fts  they 
tended  directly  or  remotely  to  procure  it.  Good,  says  Mr.  Locke,  is  that 
which  produces  pleasure,  md  if  we  understand  it  thus  strictly,  in  the  true 
original  sense,  our  inquiry  were  vain  :  for  then  the  very  expression  of  good 
in  itself  would  be  absurd,  because  nothing  good  could  be  ultimate,  the 
pleasure  it  produces  lying  always  beyond.  But  it  is  customary  to  call  that 
good  which  stands  at  the  very  end  of  our  wishes,  and  contents  the  mind 
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widioat  reference  to  anything  farther :  and  in  this  common  acceptation  the 
term  will  be  applicable  to  oar  present  parpoee. 

2.  Upon  perasal  of  the  chapter  of  satisfaction,  and  those  of  the  four 
dajBses  of  motives,  whoever  shall  happen  to  think  they  contain  a  just  repre- 
sentation of  homan  nature,  need  not  be  long  in  seeking  for  this  samman 
bonam :  for  he  will  perceive  it  to  be  none  other  than  pleasure  or  satisfac- 
tion, which  is  pleasure  taken  in  the  largest  sense,  as  comprising  every  com- 
placence of  mind  together  with  the  avoidance  of  pain  or  uneasiness.  Perhaps 
I  shall  be  charged  with  reviving  the  old  exploded  doctrine  of  Epicurus 
upon  this  article,  but  I  am  not  ashamed  of  joining  with  any  man  of 
whatever  character  in  those  parts  of  it,  where  I  think  he  has  tnith  on  his 
side :  though  whether  I  do  really  agree  with  him  here,  is  more  than  I  can 
be  sure  of,  for  I  find  great  dilutes  concerning  what  he  called  pleasure.  If 
he  confined  it  to  gross  sensual  delights  or  imaginations  relative  thereto,  as 
his  advN'saries  charged  him  with,  and  the  bulk  of  his  followers  seem  to 
have  understood  him,  I  cannot  consent  to  shut  myself  up  within  such  narrow 
limits :  for  though  these  things  may  ailbrd  a  genuine  satisfaction  sometimes 
and  when  sparingly  used,  yet  it  is  to  be  had  more  plentifully  elsewhere. 
Theref<»re,  being  regardless  whether  my  sentiments  tally  or  no  with  those 
of  Epicurus,  I  shaD  not  trouble  myself  to  examine  wliat  he  really  thought, 
but  oideavotir  as  &r  as  I  am  able  to  explain  what  this  satisfaction  is,  which 
I  suppose  the  sommum  bonum  or  ultimate  end  of  action.  And  this  I  can- 
not do  better  than  by  referring,  as  I  have  done  before  in  the  chapter  upon 
that  article,  to  every  man's  experience  of  the  condition  of  mind  he  finds 
himself  in  when  anything  happens  to  his  wish  or  good  liking ;  when  he 
feels  the  cool  breezes  of  a  summer  evening  or  the  comfortable  warmth  of  a 
winter  fire ;  when  he  gains  possession  of  something  useful  or  profitable ; 
vrhen  he  has  done  anything  he  can  applaud  himself  for  or  will  redound  to 
has  credit  with  persons  he  esteems. 

3.  But  to  consider  satis&ction  physically,  it  is  a  perception  of  the  mind, 
residing  in  her  alone,  constantly  one  and  the  same  in  kind,  how  much 
soever  it  may  vary  in  degree :  ^or  whether  a  man  be  pleased  with  hearing 
music,  seeing  prospects,  tasting  dainties,  performing  laudable  actions,  or 
making  agreeable  reflections,  his  complacence  and  condition  of  mind  will  be 
the  same  if  equal  in  degree,  though  coming  from  difierent  quarters.  But 
this  complacence,  and  indeed  every  other  perception,  the  mind  never  has, 
miless  excited  in  her  by  some  external  object  striking  upon  her  bodily 
senses,  or  some  idea  giving  play  to  her  mental  organs.  We  have  supposed 
there  may  be  some  certain  fibre  whose  peculiar  ofiice  it  is  to  afifect  the  mind 
in  this  manner,  and  our  organs  please  or  not  by  their  motion  according  as, 
in  the  natural  texture  or  present  disposition  of  our  frame,  they  stand  con- 
nected with  this  spring  of  satisfiiction.  Whether  there  really  be  such  a 
particular  spring  or  no  is  not  very  material  to  know,  for  if  we  could  ascer- 
tain its  existence  we  cannot  come  at  it  either  with  the  finger  or  surgeon's 
probe  so  as  to  set  it  a  working  for  our  entertainment.  Since  then  we 
cannot  touch  this  spring  directly,  we  must  endeavour  to  convey  an  impulse 
to  it  by  those  channels  that  nature  has  provided  us  with  for  the  purpose  : 
for  common  experience  testifies  that  there  are  a  variety  of  sensations  and 
reflections  qualified  to  excite  satisfaction  in  the  mind  when  we  can  apply 
them.  But  our  attention  usually  reaching  no  further  than  to  these  causes, 
for  if  we  can  procure  them  the  eflfect  will  follow  of  course,  we  give  the 
name  of  pleasure  to  those  sensations  and  scenes  of  imagination  which  touch 
us  in  the  sensible  part :  hence  pleasure  becomes  an  improper  term  to  ex- 
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press  the  sumrnum  bonum  by,  because  objects  or  ideas  that  have  pleaded 
may  not  do  so  again  ;  therefore  if  we  were  to  recommend  it  as  the  end  of 
action,  we  might  be  nusunderstood,  or  mislead  some  miwary  person  ah*eady 
inclined  that  way  into  the  pursuit  of  a  wrong  object ;  for  pleasure  in  the 
Tulgar  acceptation  will  not  always  please.  If  Epicnrys  understood  it  in 
this  sense,  I  renounce  communion  with  him  as  a  heretic ;  but  if  by  pleasure 
be  meant  the  very  complacence  of  mind  generated  by  agreeable  objects  of 
any  kind  whatever,  I  cannot  refuse  him  my  assistance  against  all  oppo- 
nents ;  and  the  rather  for  fear  this  may  prove  the  only  point  whereon  we 
shall  ever  have  an  opportunity  of  joining  forces  together. 

4.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  satisftu^on  is  proposed  to  our  pursuit  by 
nature,  when  we  reflect  how  nniversally  and  perpetuaUy  it  engages  all 
mankind,  how  steadily  volition  follows  the  prospect  of  immediate  satisfiEu;- 
tihn,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  foregoing  inquiry,  if  cue  may  be  said  to 
show  a  thing  that  was  before  sufficiently  mani£»ted  by  Mr.  Locke.  Tlie 
man  and  the  child,  the  civilized  and  the  savage,  the  learned  and  the  vulgar, 
the  prudent  and  Uie  giddy,  the  good  and  the  widced,  constancy  pursue 
whatever  appears  most  satis&ctory  to  them  in  their  present  apprdiension : 
and  if  at  any  time  they  forego  an  immediate  pleasure  for  sake  of  a  distant 
advantage,  it  is  because  they  conceive  a  greater  satisfaction  in  the  prcMpect 
of  that  advantage  or  uneasiness  in  the  thought  of  missing  it.  Therefcve, 
those  who  can  content  themselves  with  die  enjoyments  d[  to-day  without 
feeling  an  actual  concern  for  the  morrow,  will  never  be  moved  to  action  by 
anything  future,  how  fully  soever  they  acknowledge  the  expedience  of  it : 
snd  when  pain  rises  so  high  as  that  the  mind  cannot  find  any  contentment 
under  it,  it  will  overpower  the  best  grounded  resolutions.  Neither  is  there 
any  more  nxnn  to  doubt  of  satisfaction  being  the  ultimate  end  than  of  its 
being  a  natural  good,  because  all  other  goodness  centres  in  that :  the  grati- 
fications of  pleasure,  the  rules  of  prudence  and  morality,  are  good,  only  u 
they  tend  by  themsdves  or  in  their  consequences  to  satisfy  the  mind :  one 
may  give  a  reason  for  all  other  things  being  good,  but  for  that  alone  no 
reason  can  be  given,  for  experience  not  reason  must  recommend  it.  Why 
is  knowledge  good  ?  because  it  directs  us  to  choose  the  things  that  are  meet 
useful.  YHiy  are  useful  things  good  ?  because  they  minister  to  the  supply 
of  our  wants  and  desires.  Why  is  this  siqyply  good  ?  because  it  satisfies 
the  mind.  Why  is  satisfaction  good  ?  here  you  must  stop,  for  there  lies 
nothing  beyond  to  furnish  materials  for  an  answer :  but  if  anybody  denies 
it,  you  can  only  refer  him  to  his  own  common  sense,  by  asking  how  he  finds 
himself  when  in  a  state  of  satisfaction  or  disquietude,  and  whether  of  them 
he  would  prefer  to  the  other. 

In  short,  the  matter  seems  so  dear  that  one  roay  be  thought  to  trifle  in 
^pending  so  many  words  to  prove  it :  and  after  all,  what  is  the  upshot  <^ 
the  whole  but  to  show  that  satisfaction  satisfies  ?  a  mere  identical  proposi- 
tion adding  nothing  to  oar  knowledge,  but  the  same  as  if  one  should  lay 
that  plenitude  fills,  that  heat  warms,  that  hardness  rensts  and  s^tness  yields 
to  the  touch.  Yet  as  trifling  as  the  proposition  may  appear,  Mr.  Locke 
has  bestowed  a  great  deal  of  pains  in  proving  the  value  and  efilcacy  o( 
satisfaction :  nor  have  there  be^  wanting  persons  of  no  small  repatatien 
with  whom  such  pains  were  necessary,  who  out  of  their  extravagant  leal 
for  virtue  denied  that  all  other  pkasnres  conferred  anytiiing  towards  better- 
ing the  condition  of  the  mmd.  Had  they  pronounced  them  cloying,  un- 
stable, often  ddusive  of  the  expectation,  and  productive  of  greater  mischiefr. 
they  had  said  right,  and  enough  to  answer  their  main  purpose :  but  this 
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would  not  do ;  they  insisted  that  when  we  see  a  man  actually  pleased  with 
trifles,  wanting  nothing  else,  but  fully  contented  with  the  condition  of  mind 
they  throw  him  into,  nevertheless  he  was  miserable  at  the  very  instant  of 
enjoyment  without  regard  to  consequences.  What  is  this  but  undertaking 
to  prove  that  satisfaction  does  not  satisfy,  which  whoever  can  accomplish 
may  rise  to  be  a  cardinal,  for  he  need  not  fear  being  able  to  demonstrate 
transubstantiation.  Our  divines  talk  more  rationally  when  they  admit  that 
the  pleasures  of  sin  may  satisfy  for  a  moment,  but  are  too  dearly  bought 
when  purchased  with  disease,  shame,  remorse,  and  an  incapacity  for  higher 
enjoyments. 

5.  One  remark  more  concerning  the  smnmum  bonum,  viz.  that  though 
a  noun  of  the  singular  number,  nevertheless  it  is  one  in  species  only,  con- 
taining a  multitude  of  individuals.  For  our  perceptions  are  fleeting  and 
momentary,  objects  strike  successively  upon  our  organs,  and  ideas  rise 
incessantly  in  our  imagination,  whidi  thereby  throw  the  mind  into  a  state 
of  complacence  or  disquietude,  corresponding^  with  the  manner  of  their  im- 
pulse, which  has  no  duration :  therefore  satitsfaction  cannot  continue  with- 
oat  a  continual  application  of  satisfectory  causes.  This  gains  another  name 
for  the  summum  bonum,  and  makes  us  entitle  it  Happiness,  which  is  the 
aggregate  of  satisfactions.  For  though  this  term  be  sometimes  applied  to 
the  enjoyment  of  a  single  moment,  and  then  is  synonymous  with  satisfac- 
tion, yet  it  more  generally  and  properly  denotes  the  surplus  and  successes  a 
man  has  met  with  or  may  expect  over  and  above  his  disappointments :  if 
the  surplus  be  anything  considerable,  we  pronounce  him  happy ;  if  his  dis- 
quietudes greatly  exceed,  we  style  him  miserable.  Ovid  understood  it  in 
this  sense  when  he  laid  down  that  we  can  never  pronounce  a  man  happy 
oefore  his  death,  because  the  fortune  of  life  being  uncertain,  whatever 
enjoyments  we  see  him  possessed  of  we  can  never  be  sure  they  may  not  be 
overbalanced  by  evils  to  come :  and  Milton  the  same,  in  his  apostrophe  to 
our  first  parents.  Sleep  on,  blest  pair,  yet  happy  if  ye  seek  not  other  happi- 
ness and  know  to  know  no  more.  But  sound  sleep,  being  a  state  of  insen- 
sibility, is  capable  neither  of  satisfaction  nor  uneasiness :  therefore  the 
sleeping  pair  were  happy  only  in  respect  to  that  ample  store  of  unmingled 
pleasures  lying  in  reserve  for  them  against  they  awoke. 

Thus  happiness  relates  to  the  whole  tenor  of  our  lives,  but  multitudes  of 
our  actions  do  not  reach  so  &r  as  to  affect  our  condition  so  long  as  we 
have  our  being :  this  breaks  happiness  again  into  smaller  portions  corres- 
ponding with  the  length  or  extent  of  their  influence.  It  may  be  all  one 
after  dinner  whether  I  eat  mutton  or  chicken,  but  if  one  will  please  me 
better  during  the  time  of  eating  and  the  indulgence  will  do  me  no  harm, 
why  should  not  I  take  that  I  like  best  ?  When  we  lay  out  a  day's  diver- 
Mon  by  some  little  excursion  abroad,  we  regard  what  will  entertain  us  most 
for  the  day,  notwithstanding  some  trifling  inconveniences  of  sloppy  roads 
or  indiflerent  accommodations  at  a  paltry  inn.  If  we  take  a  house  we 
consider,  not  what  will  be  the  most  easy  for  the  first  month,  but  most  com- 
modious during  the  whole  lease.  And  when  a  father  puts  his  son  to  school, 
he  might  supply  him  with  more  enjoyment  at  home  than  can  be  expected 
during  the  seven  years  of  sdioolingrbut  he  considers  that  learning  will 
enable  him  to  pass  his  life  afterwards  more  agreeably  and  usefully.  Thus 
upon  several  occasions  proposed  to  our  option,  that  is  always  the  best 
which  will  add  most  to  our  happiness  as  far  as  its  consequences  extend. 

6.  Our  satisfactions  come  sometimes  from  causes  operating  of  their  own 
accord,  as  upon  change  of  weather  from  chill  or  sultry  to  moderate,  or  upon 
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hearing  joyful  news  unexpectedly ;  but  for  the  most  part  we  most  procure 
them  for  ourselves  by  application  of  proper  means.  Now  since  we  are 
prompted  to  use  our  activity  by  desire,  since  the  good  things  occurring 
spontaneously  would  have  been  objects  of  our  desire  had  we  known  of  them 
beforehand,  or  our  intervention  been  wanted,  therefore  may  justly  be  styled 
desirable ;  and  since  desire  of  itself  renders  objects  satisfactory  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  indifferent,  therefore  it  is  the  first  rule  of  happine&s  to 
procure  the  gratification  of  our  desires ;  nor  shall  I  scruple  to  recommend 
this  as  the  proper  business  of  life.  Let  every  man  by  my  consent  study  to 
gratify  himself  in  whatever  suits  his  taste  and  inclination,  for  they  vary 
infinitely :  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison ;  what  this  person  likes 
the  next  may  abhor ;  what  delights  at  one  time  may  disgust  at  another ; 
and  what  entertains  when  new  may  grow  stale  and  insipid  afterwards. 
Our  appetites  and  fancies  prompt  us  fast  enough  to  this  gratification,  to 
choose  objects  suited  to  our  particular  tastes  and  to  vary  them  as  we  find 
our  relish  change :  but  the  misfortune  is  that  desire  oft^  defeats  her  own 
purpose,  either  by  mistaking  things  for  satisfactory  which  are  not,  as  when 
a  child  goes  to  play  with  the  flame  of  a  candle ;  or  by  a  more  common 
mistake  apprehending  gratification  to  lie  in  a  single  point,  whereas  this, 
like  happiness,  consists  in  the  sum  aggregate  of  enjoyments.  He  that  in- 
dulges one  desire  to  the  crossing  of  many  others,  ought  no  more  to  be 
thought  pursuing  gratification  than  he  can  be  thought  to  pursue  profit  who 
takes  twenty  pounds  to-day  for  goods  that  he  might  have  sold  to-morrow  for 
forty :  a  true  lover  of  mone^  will  reject  it  when  ofiered  upon  such  terms, 
and  a  true  lover  of  g^tification  who  knows  what  he  is  about  will  reject  it 
upon  the  like.  Therefore  there  is  no  occasion  to  persuade  men  out  of  their 
senses,  and  face  them  down  that  gratification  adds  nothing  to  their  satis- 
£BCtion,  no  not  for  a  moment :  on  the  contrary,  we  may  exhort  them  to 
pursue  it  as  a  thing  most  valuable,  and  therefore  to  pursue  it  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  would  other  valuable  things,  that  is,  not  to  take  a  little  in 
hand  in  lieu  of  more  they  might  have  by  and  by.  Any  tr^e  that  hits  our 
fancy  sufiices  to  content  the  mind,  and  if  we  could  enjoy  it  for  ever  with 
the  same  relish,  it  would  answer  our  whole  purpose;  for  I  know  of  no 
weariness,  no  satiety,  no  change  of  taste  in  the  mind ;  these  all  belong  to 
the  organs  bodily  and  mental.  When  a  glutton  sits  down  to  a  well-spread 
table  with  a  good  appetite,  if  he  ever  l^as  any,  he  possesses  as  much  of  the 
summum  bonum  as  can  be  obtained  within  the  time ;  and  if  he  had  victuals 
continually  supplied  him,  a  hole  in  his  throat  to  discharge  them  as  fast  as 
swallowed,  and  nothing  in  the  world  else  to  do,  he  might  attain  it  com- 
pletely: but  this  cannot  be:  yet  if  he  can  prolong  appetite  beyond  its 
stretch  by  high  sauces,  until  he  has  overcharged  himself,  still  I  can  allow 
him  in  a  state  of  enjoyment  during  the  repast,  for  he  has  a  desire,  and  he 
gratifies  it.  But  has  he  none  other  desires  that  will  solicit  him  by  and  by  ? 
has  he  not  a  desire  of  being  free  from  sickness  of  stomach,  or  distemper ; 
nothing  else  he  wants  to  do  with  his  money ;  no  diversion,  no  business 
that  requires  alertness  of  spirits,  no  regard  for  his  credit,  the  good  word  of 
his  friends,  or  his  own  peace  of  mind ;  if  he  has  other  desires  that  must 
sufier  by  indulging  this  one,  he  is  a  very  bad  accomptant  in  the  article  of 
gratification.  Thus  the  very  interests  of  our  desires  sometimes  require 
self  denial,  which  is  recommendable  only  on  that  account :  nor  woidd  I 
advise  a  man  ever  to  deny  himself,  unless  in  order  to  please  himself  better 
another  time. 

7.  Since  then  our  desires  miblcad  us  eo  grossly,  sometimes  mistaking 
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their  own  intention,  and  at  other  times  starving  one  another,  let  as  have 
recourse  to  reason  to  moderate  between  them,  and  to  remedy  the  incon- 
veniences they  would  bring  upon  us  :  and  this,  upon  observing  the  opposition 
among  them,  will  quickly  discover  that  there  are  two  ways  of  attaining 
gratification,  one  by  procuring  the  objects  we  desire,  the  other  by  accom- 
modating desire  to  the  objects  before  us,  or  most  convenient  for  us  upon 
the  whole.  Either  of  these  methods  would  answer  our  purpose,  if  we 
could  pursue  it  effectually :  were  it  possible  to  command  everything  with  a 
wish,  and  supply  fuel  to  our  desires  as  fast  as  they  start  up,  stiU  varying 
their  objects,  as  they  themselves  vary ;  or  could  we  carry  our  heart  in  our 
hands,  moulding  it  like  wax,  to  the  shape  of  every  circumstance  occurring, 
we  need  never  feel  a  moment's  imeasiness.  But  neither  of  these  is  possible : 
many  things  that  would  please  us,  lie  out  of  our  reach,  some  of  them 
never  to  be  obtained,  others  only  now  and  then,  as  opportunity  favours, 
but  the  greater  part  of  them  satiate,  before  desure  abates :  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  some  natural  desires  we  can  never  totally  eradicate,  some 
necessaries,  without  which  we  cannot  sustain  our  bodies  in  vigour,  nor  our 
spirits  in  alertness,  to  serve  us  upon  any  occasion.  Therefore  we  must 
drive  the  nail  that  will  go,  use  our  understandings  in  surveying  the  stock 
of  materials  for  gratification,  either  generally  or  at  any  particidar  time  in 
our  power,  and  examining  the  state  of  our  desires,  which  among  them  are 
most  attainable,  or  least  contradictory  to  others,  or  what  we  can  do  towards 
blending  them  to  ply  most  suitable  to  our  convenience. 

Hie  former  of  Uiese  methods,  that  of  procuring  objects  to  our  fancy,  is 
the  most  obvious,  therefore  most  commonly  practised.     We  see  men  run 
eagerly  after  whatever  their  present  desire  urges  them  to,  in  proportion  to 
the  strength  of  their  indination ;  yet  even  here  they  must  oftc^  call  in  con- 
sideration to  their  aid.     For  our  pleasures,  even  those  of  them  which  are 
attainable,  do  not  always  hang  so  dose  within  our  reach,  as  that  we  can 
gather  them  whenever  so  disposed,  but  there  are  many  things  preparatory 
to  the  obtaining  them  ;  materials  to  be  provided  for  supplying  them,  skill 
to  be  learned,  dexterity  to  be  acquired  for  the  making  and  proj^y  applying 
of  that  provision.    TkoB  gives  rise  to  the  common  rales  of  pradence,  to  aU 
arts  and  sdences,  directing  or  enabling  men  to  make  advances  in  fortune, 
honour,  elegance,  or  other  prindpal  object  they  have  set  their  hearts  upon, 
and  supplying  the  world  with  the  conveniences  and  entertainments  of  life. 
The  preparatories  to  pleasure  will  by  translation  become  themsdves  ob« 
jects  of  desire  suffident  to  move  us,  without  the  reference  they  bear  to 
their  end  :  and  it  is  necessary  they  should,  or  else  we  must  miss  of  the  be- 
nefit they  will  do  us.     For  as  a  traveller  must  not  keep  his  thoughts  con- 
stantly intent  upon  the  place  he  wishes  to  arrive  at,  if  he  would  make  any 
dispatch  in  his  journey,  but  having  once  taken  the  right  road,  fixes  his  eye 
upon  the  nearest  parts  of  it  as  he  goes  along ;  so  ndther  can  we  always 
contemplate  the  enjoyments  we  are  providing  for  ourselves  without  inter- 
rupting our  progress.     Our  capadties  are  too  short  to  hold  the  whole  line 
of  our  pursuit  in  view,  but  we  must  rest  upon  some  part  of  it  most  conve- 
nient for  our  present  direction :  nor  indeed  could  we  always  see  to  the  end 
of  our  line  if  we  were  to  strain  ever  so  much,  therefore  must  trust  to  others, 
or  to  our  own  former  determination,  for  an  assurance  that  it  will  lead  us 
the  way  we  would  wish.    Hius  happiness,  although  the  ultimate  end  of 
action,  yet  is  not  always,  perhaps  I  might  say,  very  sddom,  our  ultimate 
point  of  view :  for  our  road  lies  through  lanes  and  hedges,  or  over  an 
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uneven,  hQIy  country,  where  we  can  see  very  little  way  before  us :  nay^ 
sometimes  we  must  seemingly  turn  our  badcs  upon  it,  and  take  a  compass 
round  in  the  plain  beaten  track,  to  avoid  impracticable  morasses,  or  other 
obstacles  intervening.  .  Hence  we  may  learn  why  pleasure  Lb  so  deceitful  a 
guide  to  happiness,  becaose  it  plunges  us  headlong  forward  through  thick 
and  thin,  fixing  our  eyes  upon  a  single  pcnnt,  Uid  taking  them  off  from  the 
marks  leading  to  that  aggregate  of  satie^actions  whereof  happiness  consists. 
Wherefore  he  that  resolves  to  please  himself  alwajrs  will  scarce  ever  do  so, 
for  by  perpetually  indulging  his  desires  he  will  destroy  or  lose  the  means 
of  indulging  them. 

8.  For  the  skill  of  providing  materials  to  gratify  our  desires,  we  must 
consult  common  pradence  and  discretion,  or  resort  to  the  professors  of  arts 
and  sciences  containing  the  several  branches  oi  it :  but  the  other  method 
of  gratification  by  managing  the  mind  itself  and  bringing  desire  to  the  most 
convenient  ply,  belongs  properly  to  the  moralist ;  whose  business  lies  not 
so  much  in  informing  you  how  to  procure  what  you  want,  as  how  to  forbew 
wanting  what  you  cannot  have,  or  would  prove  hortful  to  ycki.  But  want 
cannot  be  removed  without  aid  of  some  other  want ;  for  as  you  can  never 
bring  a  man  to  assent  to  a  proposition  unless  by  means  of  some  premisoB 
whereto  he  does  already  assent,  so  you  can  never  bring  him  to  any  desire, 
unless  by  showing  the  connection  it  bears  with  someti^ing  he  already  de- 
sires. The  desire  of  happiness  would  suffice  for  this  purpose,  if  we  had  it 
stronger  infixed  than  we  find  in  pur  breasts :  but  though  all  have  this  desire, 
so  far  as  that  they  would  be  willing  enough  to  receive  happiness,  if  they 
could  get  it  upon  asking  for ;  yet,  beiug  an  aggregate,  and  Uierefore  always 
in  part  at  least  distant,  they  pnsfer  the  present  gratification  of  other  desires 
before  it  Therefore  the  moralist  will  begin  with  striving  to  inculct^'thb 
desire  of  happiness  into  himself  and  odiers  as  deeply  as  possible.  But  since 
this  can  hardly  ever  be  done  so  effectoally  as  one  would  wish«  for  we  can 
never  raise  so  vivid  an  idea  of  remote  objects,  as  to  equal  those  standing 
close  to  us,  he  will  examine  all  other  propensities  belonging  to  us  in  osder 
to  encourage  those  whidi  are  most  innocent,  most  satisfactory,  .most  compa- 
tible  together,  and  best  promoting  his  principal  aim.  These  he  will  en- 
deavour to  render  habitual,  so  as  ^at  they  may  start  up  to  the  thought  un- 
called, and  gather  strength  enough  to  overpower  others  he  wishes  to  eradi- 
cate. Ab  we  cannot  upon  every  occasion  see  to  the  end  of  our  proceedings, 
he  will  establish  certain  rules  to  serve  as  landmarks  for  guiding  us  on  the 
way.  These  rules,  when  he  has  leisure  and  opportunity  for  mature  ocmsi- 
deration,  he  will  build  on  one  anotiier,  erecting  the  whole  fabric  upon  the 
basis  of  summum  bonum  befQre  described.  But  because  their  reference  to 
the  ultimate  end  cannot  be  continually  kept  in  mind,  he  will  inure  himself 
and  everybody  within  his  reach,  by  such  meliiDds  as  he  shall  find  feasible, 
to  look  uppn  them  as  good  in  themselves,  that  they  may  become  inflngnfang 
principles  of  action.  The  outer  branches  of  these  rules,  calculated  for  ordi- 
nary occasions,  will  of  course  vary  according  to  those  occasions  or  to  the 
tempers,  abilities,  situations,  and  needs  of  different  persoQs,  to  particularize 
all  which  would  be  endless  and  impracticable ;  but  there  are  a  few  gei^cal 
rules  universally  expedient,  as  being  the  stem  whereout  the  rest  are  to  grow. 
The  first  seems  to  be  that  of  habituating  bundves  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
judgment  m  preference  to  any  impulse  of  passion,  fancy,  or  aj^tite,  and 
forbear  whatever  our  reason  disapproves  as  being  wrong :  for  there  is  no- 
thing more  evident  than  that  the  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  can  do  us 
tko  benefit  while  resting  in  speculation  alone  and  not  reduced  into  practice ; 
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whkh  it  can  never  be  unless  become  faabitiuJ,  and  striking  with  the  force 
of  an  obligation  or  an  ob)ect  of  desire. 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 
RECTITUDE. 


Wb  hear  moch  of  an  essential  rectitade  in  certain  things,  but  before  w« 
attempt  to  jndge  of  their  essence  it  will  be  eicpedient  to  settle  with  our- 
selves the  purport  of  the  word  Right,  for  we  shall  be  likely  to  reason  verv 
ioditferently  without  understanding  the  terms  we  employ.  Right  belongs 
originally  to  lines,  being  the  same  as  straight  in  opposition  to  curve  or 
crooked.  Everybody  kaow#  a  right  line  is  the  shortest  that  can  lie  be- 
tweak  two  points  so  as  to  touch  them  both,  an4  the  nearest  spproach  from 
any  one  to  any  other  given  point  is  along  such  right  line.  From  hence  it 
has  been  applied  by  way  of  metaphor  to  rules  and  actions,  which  lying  in  the 
line  of  our  progress  towards  any  purpose  we  aim  at,  if  they  be  wrong  they 
will  carry  us  aside,  and  we  shall  either  wholly  miss  of  our  intent,  or  must 
begin  again  and  take  a  longer  compass  than  necessary  to  arrive  at  it :  but 
if  they  conduct  effectually  and  directly  by  the  nearest  way,  we  pronounce 
them  right.  Therefore  the  very  expression  of  right  in  itself  is  absurd,  be. 
cause  things  are  rendered  right  by  their  tendency  to  some  end,  so  that  you 
must  take  something  exterior  into  the  accoun,t  in  order  to  evidence  their 
rectitade.  Rules  are  termed  right  upon  a  supposition  of  their  expedience, 
and  so  are  actions  too  for  the  most  part :  when  a  man  digs  for  hidden  trea- 
sure, we  say  he  has  hk  upon  the  right  spot  if  he  pitches  his  spade  just  over 
where  the  treasure  lies,  though  perhaps  he  did  it  by  guess :  but  since  we 
are  often  uncertain  of  our  actions,  we  apply  them  to  some  rule-  in  order  to 
determine  their  propriety.  Hence  action  has  another  source  of  rectitude, 
nao^ely,  its  conformity  with  rule,  and  consequently  may  chance  to  be  right 
or  wrong,  according  to  which  of  die  two  sources  you  refer  it ;  for  our, rules 
being  generally  imperfect  or  built  upon  probability,  we  may  act  right,  that 
isy  conformable  to  them,  and  yet  take  a  wrong  course  with  respect  to  the 
design  we  had  in  view.  If  you  look  over  the  hands  at  whist,  and  see  the 
party  upon  whese  side  yon  have  betted  lead  his  ace  of  trumps  when  the  ad- 
versary has  king  alone,  you  will  be  apt  to  cry  out  Right  played !  because  it 
suits  your  purpose  best  of  anything  he  could  have  done ;  yet  perhaps  he 
might  play  wrong  according  to  the  rules  of  the  game.  What  if  you  see 
him  playing  on  Sundays  ?  you  may  perceive  he  plays  his  cards  e^ctremdy 
welly  yet  if  you  are  a  eonscientioas  man  you  will  condemn  him  for  acting 
wrong :  but  playing  is  acting,  so  then  he  acts  right  and  wrong  at  the  same 
instant.  What  becomes  now  of  the  essence  of  rectitude,  when  the  c^posittf 
essenoe  resides  in  the  same  subject?  Can  the  essence  of  things  change 
without  any  alteration  in  themselves,  but  as  they  are  compared  to  this  or 
that  particular  object,  or  set  in  various  lights  ?  Besides  that  actions  per- 
fectly innocent,  having  neither  essence  regarded  nakedly  in  tiiemsdves, 
may  derive  it  elsewhere :  nothing  can  be  more  harmless  than  wagging  your 
finger  considered  in  itself,  yet  tf  the  finger  rest  against  the  trigger  of  a 
loaded  musket,  and  a  man  stand  just  before,  you  cannot  do  a  wronger  thing, 
and  why  ?  not  because  of  anything  contained  in  the  essence  of  the  action, 
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bat  because  of  the  fatal  consequences  attendant  thereupon.  Nor  are  rules 
less  liable  to  vary  their  rectitude,  which  constantly  follows  expedience  and 
changes  with  the  change  of  persons  or  circumstances.  Suppose  you  lay 
down  for  a  rule.  When  you  want  provisions  to  go  to  the  east ;  this  may  be 
a  very  good  precept  for  those  who  live  to  the  westward  of  a  market-town, 
but  when  carried  to  villages  on  any  other  point  of  the  compass  loses  its 
essence. 

2.  It  must  be  owned  that  this  essential  and  intrinsic  rectitude  is  not 
attributed  to  all  rules,  but  to  those  only  supposed  invariable  and  general, 
not  confined  to  particular  cases.  I  know  of  none  better  entitled  to  this  cha- 
racter than  that  jecommended  at  the  dose  of  the  for^;oing  chapter,  to  follow 
reason  in  preference  to  passion  and  appetite :  yet  one  may  question  whether 
this  be  in  fact  perpetual,  for  what  rule  is  it  to  a  young  child  not  arrived  at 
the  use  of  his  understanding,  or  to  a  man  who  has  lost  it  through  age  or 
distempers  ?  Or  if  there  were  a  man  whose  appetites  were  so  happily  turned 
as  to  fix  always  upon  things  beneficial,  our  rule  would  be  wrong,  because 
reflection  and  consideration  would  retard  the  speed  of  appetite  and  inter- 
rupt it  in  its  operations.  But  this  case  being  never  likely  to  happen  upon 
earth,  we  will  admit  the  rule  to  be  invariable ;  stiU  its  rectitude  flows  from 
the  condition  of  mankind,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  permanent  cir- 
cumstance attending  them  through  the  whole  line  of  their  existence.  So 
tiien  all  rules  whatever,  as  well  general  as  particular,  become  right,  not 
from  an3rthing  essential  or  in  themselves,  but  from  their  reference  to  hap- 
piness, and  the  situation  either  natural  or  accidental  of  the  party  to  be 
directed  by  them. 

3.  Though  I  said  just  now  that  the  conformity  to  rule  was  a  second 
source  of  rectitude  in  actions,  yet  this  conformity  does  not  so  much  consti- 
tute as  discover  their  rectitude.  Could  we  always  see  the  certain  conse- 
quences of  our  conduct  we  should  need  no  rules,  for  our  own  sagacity  would 
be  a  sufficient  guide ;  but  since  our  ultimate  end  is  not  perpetually  our  ulti- 
mate point  of  view,  as  lying  beyond  our  ken,  we  want  certain  marks  to 
direct  us  in  our  approach  towards  it.  Tlie  rules  of  life  are  those  miurks 
hung  up  by  observing  men  for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  others  travel- 
ling the  rcmd :  but  nobody  supposes  a  mark  to  carry  any  essential  intrinsic 
goodness.  Thus  rules  draw  their  goodness  from  the  shortness  of  our  views 
and  narrowness  of  our  capacities,  and  bear  a  reference  not  only  to  the  good 
end  whereto  they  conduce,  but  likewise  to  the  need  we  stand  under  of  a 
conductor.  As  people  make  further  proficiency  in  any  art  or  business  they 
employ  the  fewer  rules,  and  in  things  quite  £EuniUar  to  them  they  use  none : 
like  carriers  jogging  on  continually  in  the  same  road  with  whom  posts  of 
direction  lose  £eir  quality  and  become  no  direction  at  all.  To  tell  a  man 
that  when  he  walks  he  must  step  one  foot  first  and  then  the  other,  were  no 
rule,  for  he  does  it  of  his  own  accord ;  but  what  is  nothing  can  have  no 
essence  and  contain  nothing. 

4.  But  it  may  be  objected  that  actions  sometimes  receive  a  rectitude  from 
their  conformity  to  rule  when  they  do  not  answer  the  purpose  intended  by 
them.  A  good  man,  fEuling  in  the  success  of  his  endeavours,  will  find  great 
consolation  in  reflecting  that  he  had  acted  right,  that  is,  had  laid  his  mea- 
sures justly  and  executed  them  punctually.  But  let  us  remember  that  the 
good  man  aims  at  happiness  rather  than  pleasure,  that  is,  at  the  greater  sum 
of  8atisfiEu:tions  preferably  to  the  less,  and  though  he  misses  his  purpose  in 
the  present  instance  by  following  his  rule,  yet  he  shall  attain  it  more  com- 
pletely in  other  instances  by  the  like  adherence.    Your  gamesters  have  two 
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sayings  current  among  them,  one  that  the  cards  will  beat  anybody,  the 
other,  that  the  best  {dayer  wiU  always  come  off  winner  at  the  year's  end. 
So  how  much  soever  fortune  may  influence  our  success  in  the  game  of  life, 
yet  she  is  not  so  unequal  in  her  favours  but  that  prudence  and  steadiness 
will  always  succeed  in  the  long  run  better  than  folly  and  inconsiderateness. 
Hie  consolation  under  disappointment  of  measures  rightly  taken  rests  upon 
this  bottom,  that  as  acts  oif  conformity  to  rule  strengthen  and  evince  our 
habit  of  adherence  to  regular  conduct,  the  possession  of  this  habit  conduces 
more  to  our  happiness  than  any  little  success  we  might  have  gained  by  a 
lucky  misconduct;  and  we  may  reasonably  esteem  ourselves  put  into  a 
better  condition  upon  the  whole  by  performing  those  acts  oi  conformity  than 
we  should  have  stood  in  had  we  omitted  them.  Therefore  whenever  we  can 
discern  the  inexpedience  of  our  rule,  and  may  depart  from  it  without  lessen- 
ing our  own  regard  for  it  or  those  of  other  people,  we  always  deem  this  an 
excepted  case :  and  if  it  be  true,  what  is  commonly  held,  that  there  is  no 
rule  without  exceptions,  then  there  is  no  rule  which  may  not  become  wrong 
in  some  instance  or  other. 

5.  Let  us  now  trace  out  if  we  can  the  origin  of  those  epithets  Essential 
and  Intrinsic,  and  examine  how  they  first  came  applied  to  rectitude  of  rules: 
for  we  cannot  but  suppose  there  must  be  some  good  foundation  for  the  use  of 
terms  we  see  currently  used  among  learned  and  judicious  men.  Tliere  are  some 
rules  which  respect  the  qualities  oi  objects  wherewith  we  have  any  concern, 
and  oi  course  must  vary  according  as  tiiose  objects  change  their  position,  or 
others  succeed  in  their  room,  or  as  we  have  or  cease  to  have  a  concern  with 
them  :  these  we  style  occasional,  being  calculated  for  particular  occasions 
and  relathig  to  the  situation  wherein  we  happen  to  stand.  Others  take  their 
rise  from  tibe  make  and  constitution  of  man,  and  therefore  cannot  change 
with  any  change  of  place  or  things  external,  because  we  can  never  remove 
ourselves  from  ourselves :  these  are  called  essential,  as  being  founded  on  the 
▼ery  essence  oi  human  nature.  Thus,  lay  in  a  stock  of  coals  in  summer,  is 
a  very  proper  rule  of  family  economy  here  in  this  climate,  where  the  cold- 
ness of  our  winters  renders  such  a  provision  necessary  :  but  if  we  were  to 
inhabit  the  torrid  zone,  this  rule  would  lose  its  rectitude.  But  look  before 
you  lei^,  is  a  rule  calculated  upon  the  observation  of  human  nature,  wherein 
iqppettte  would  continually  hurry  on  to  mischief  if  not  restrained  by  con- 
sideration :  therefore  this  rule  will  remain  right  everywhere  and  always  so 
long  as  we  continue  to  be  human  creatures,  that  is,  sensitivo-rational 
animals.  The  former  I  take  to  be  of  the  occasional  kind,  and  the  latter 
essential :  and  a  very  prc^per  distinction  it  is,  as  instructing  us  which  to  prefer 
when  they  happen  to  come  into  competition.  Nevertheless,  the  essence 
belongs,  not  to  the  rule,  but  to  the  object  whereon  it  is  grounded. 

6.  Tlie  idea  of  right  in  itself  I  conceive  arose  from  observing  that  our 
rules  grow  from  one  another,  their  rectitude  depending  upon  the  rectitude 
of  those  whereout  they  spring ;  and  that  some  of  them  may  be  rendered 
right  or  wrong  by  authority,  custom,  or  compact.  It  was  right  some  years 
ago  to  import  and  wear  cambric,  but  now  it  would  be  wrong,  because  the 
laws  have  prohibited  it :  it  was  right  among  our  ancestors  to  appear  in 
public  with  mfis,  slashed  sleeves,  and  high  hi^,  but  now  wrong,^  the  fashion 
being  altered :  it  might  have  been  right  yesterday  for  me  to  have  resolved 
upon  taking  a  long  journey  of  pleasure,  but  if  I  have  since  made  a  solemn 
appointment  to  meet  a  neighbour  here  at  home,  it  would  be  wrong  to  dis- 
appoint him.  These  things  are  rendered  right  or  wrong  by  their  conformity 
or  contrariety  to  the  higher  rules  of  obedience  to  the  legislature,  of  decency 
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and  good  manners,  and  of  fidelity  to  onr  engagements,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  order  nor  agreeable  converse,  nor  d^ndence  in  the  world :  but 
because  we  do  not  always  diseem,  or  at  least  not  think  of  their  expedience, 
we  entitle  them  right  in  themselves ;  whereas  the  rules  receiving  their  sanc- 
tion from  them  we  do  not  call  so  because  we  can  see  to  what  they  owe  then- 
rectitude.  This  distinction  likewise  is  of  great  use,  because  it  helps  to  dis- 
cover the  proper  objects  of  authority,  custom,  and  compact ; '  for  what  car- 
ries a  strong  intrinsic  rectitude  they  cannot  alter :  no  kws,  nor  general 
practice  of  a  country,  nor  private  engagement,  can  make  it  right  to  commit 
murder.  I  said  a  strong  intrinsic  rectitude,  for  there  are  various  degrees 
of  it,  and  rules  carrying  a  high^  d^;ree  may  supersede  those  of  a  lower. 
Surely  the  rule  of  self-preservation  must  be  acknowledged  right  in  itself, 
yet  the  laws  of  every  country  oblige  men  to  neglect  this  by  compelling  them 
into  military  service,  and  I  never  heard  such  laws  absolutely  condemned  by 
the  speculative  as  unrighteous.  And  when  intrinsic  rules  interfere,  that 
ought  to  carry  the  preference  which  conduces  most  largely  to  hiqipiness, 
i^herein  not  only  the  present  expedience  is  to  be  considered,  but  likewise  the 
danger  of  invalidating  a  rule  and  the  greater  mischiefJB  that  may  ensue 
tiiereby :  which  make  such  cases  many  times  extremely  diflicult  to  deter- 
mine, there  being  so  mmy  distant  consequences  to  be  taken  into  account. 

7.  Thus  i  Conceive  those  rules  essentiaJly  and  intrinsically  right  of  whose 
rectitude  we  are  well  satisfied  or  find  no  controversy  made,  although  we  do 
not  discern  from  whence  that  rectitude  flowed ;  and  these  rules  are  of  signal 
service  for  trying  others  of  an  inferior  kind  by  an  triplication  to  them : 
therefore,  I  am  not  for  discarding  the  terms,  but  giving  them  their  due 
weight  and  setting  them  upon  their  proper  fuunda^on.  For  some  men 
carry  them  a  great  deal  too  fer  by  supposing  them  to  in^>ly  something 
valuable  contained  in  the  exercise  of  a  rule  without  reference  to  anything 
further  :  as  when  they  place  the  wisdom  of  Regulus's  choice  of  a  certain 
and  cruel  death  rather  than  breaking  faith  with  his  enemies,  in  the  sole  act 
of  conformity  to  the  rules  of  fidehty  abstracted  from  consequences.  If 
Re^us  did  right,  it  must  be  not  for  any  value  in  the  naked  act,  but  upon 
supposition  that  he  acted  more  for  his  own  haj^iness  in  the  sequel  than  he 
could  have  done  by  any  breach  of  faith,  for  we  can  hardly  thmk  he  acted 
more  for  his  present  ease.  I  know  of  nothing  absolutely  good  besides  satis- 
faction ;  but  since  there  are  many  actions  not  apparently  satisfactory  or  some- 
times the  reverse,  which  yet  t^d  to  procure  an  increase  of  happiness,  rules 
are  the  marks  directing  us  to  the  dioice  of  such  actions :  and  the  highest 
rules  are  those  which  answer  this  purpose  most  generally  and  efiectually. 
We  meet  with  persons  sometimes  who,  perceiving  a  character  of  rectitude 
in  their  rules,  will  not  sufler  you  to  ask  why  they  are  right,  but  stop  your 
mouth  with  the  repetition  of  a  necessary  and  essential  rectitude :  such  may 
be  very  honest  and.  worthy  m^n,  and  if  their  principles  be  good  and  their 
practice  conformable*  they  certainly  deserve  tiiat  character ;  but  to  talk  in 
this  strain  upon  a  serious  inquiry  or  contest  with  an  opponent,  is  talking 
very  unphilosophically.  For  no  rule  is  right  without  a  reason  tliat  renders 
it  so,  nor  are  t^e  clearest  of  them  above  examination ;  nay,  an  examination 
now  and  then  is  advisable,  they  being  apt  to  warp  with  common  use  or 
contract  rust  and  dr6ss  with  lying  by ;  and  if  their  purity  and  sterling  be 
doubted  of,  there  is  none  other  so  certain  way  to  try  them  as  by  the  touch- 
stone of  expedience. 
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CHAP.  XXIX 

VIRTUE. 

ViRTtTB  has  been  always  esteemed  something  habitual :  our  first  advances 
towards  it  were  styled  by  the  ancients  an  Inchoation  of  virtoe,  or  as  we 
may  call  it  the  embryo  or  seedling  not  yet  arrived  to  perfection.  A 
dnmkard  who  abstains  from  liquor  once  or  twice  does  not  iivrtantly  com- 
mence a  sober  man,  nor  do  we  think  him  entitled  to  that  appellation  until 
he  has  so  mastered  his  fondness  for  tippling  that  it  disturbs  him  no  inore. 
Thus  virtue  we  see  is  a  habit :  it  remains  to  fix  on  some  characteristic 
whereby  to  distinguish  it  from  otlier  habits.  Hie  most  obvious  definition 
is  that  of  a  habit  of  acting  rightly :  but  this  upon  examination  will  be  found 
much  to6  large,  as  taking  in  other  things  which  do  not  belong  to  the  sub- 
ject we  would  define :  for  though  we  must  acknowledge  every  act  of  genuine 
virtue  to  be  right,  yet  every  right  action  is  not  an  act  of  virtue.  It  is 
certainly  very  right  to  eat  when  we  are  hungry,  sleep  when  we  are  weary, 
put  on  boots  when  we  ride  a  journey,  and  a  great  coat  when  we  must  walk 
abroad  in  the  rain :  so  is  the  habit  of  taking  things  with  the  right  hand 
rather  than  the  left,  speaking  when  we  are  spoken  to,  oying  out  when 
somebody  treads  upon  our  toe :  but  these  are  never  looked  upon  as  instances 
of  virtue,  nor  have  they  any  other  concern  with  her. than  that  she  does  not 
disallow  them.  The  next  definition  occurring  is  a  habit  of  contradicting 
any  inordinate  desire  or  impulse  of  passion ;  but  against  this  there  lies  two 
exceptions.  One  that  there  are  people  whose  natural  temperament  or 
manner  of  education  inclines  them  to  be  temperate,  chaste,  industrious, 
generous,  or  obHging,  without  any  eflferts  of  their  own  :  now  it  would  be 
hard  to  deny  these  qualities  the  tide  of  virtues,  and  imprudent  not  to  pro- 
pose them  as  such  to  the  imitation  of  other  persons.  The  other  that  this 
definition  seems  not  to  suit  with  virtue  at  all  unless  in  her  imperfect  embryo 
state  wherein  she  \b  not  herself :  for  after  the  opposite  passion  being  com- 
pletely mastered,  there  remains  nothing  for  her  to  contradict.  Can  we 
suppose  then  that  virtue  loses  her  essence  the  moment  ^e  has  gotten  it  ? 
or  were  there  a  man  who  had  conquered  all  his  passions,  should  we  deem 
him  destitute  of  every  virtue  because  he  possesses  them  all  ?  Let  us  try 
then  onee  more  and  call  virtue  a  habit  of  pursuing  courses  contrary  to  those 
pernicious  ones  ^t  passion  or  appetite  generally  lead  men  itito :  we  shall 
now  save  the  credit  c^  natural  good  qualities  and  those  imbibed  insensibly 
from  custom,  together  with  the  benefit  of  their  example  to  the  world,  and 
secure  the  prize,  to  iJl  who  have  completed  their  conquest.  Nor  shall  we 
contradict  the  old  observation,  that  Ae  paths  of  virtue  are  rugged  and 
thorny  at  firat,  but  lead  in  a  delightfol  champaign  country :  whereas  did 
virtue  consist  in  opposition  alone,  she  could  accompany  her  votary  no  frulher 
than  through  die  thorny  paths,  but  must  quit  him  as  soon  as  the  champaign 
opais.  This  definition,  I  believe,  contains  the  idea  of  virtue  most  generally 
enteitained,  and  will  serve  best  for  common  use :  for  those  courses  which 
virtue  would  recommend  being  beneficial,  let  us  encourage  the  practice  of 
them  by  any  means  we  can,  and  bestow  our  applauses  upon  them  in  what- 
ever manner  acquired.  If  a  man  be  afikble  and  courteous,  and  ready  to 
help  his  neighbours  upon  every  occasion  where  wanted,  it  is  all  one  with 
reapect  to  the  world  and  to  his  own  pleasure  of  mind  in  the  exercise  of 
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those  qualities,  whether  he  had  them  from  nature  or  good  company,  or 
gained  them  by  his  own  good  management  and  industry.  Under  this 
notion  of  virtue  it  will  iq[»pear  capable  of  variation  both  in  kmd  and  degree ; 
for  as  many  evil  courses  as  th^  are  into  which  men  stand  liable  to  be 
drawn  by  dieir  passions  and  desires,  there  will  be  so  many  opposite  virtues ; 
and  as  every  lud)it  gathers  strength  by  exercise,  it  will  enable  a  man  more 
and  more  to  resist  temptation  in  proportion  as  it  strikes  deeper  root.  The 
man  may  be  sober  at  home,  who  cannot  forbear  excesses  among  a  jovial 
company :  or  may  have  common  honesty,  though  he  wants  that  total  ex- 
emption from  the  bias  of  self-interest  which  would  denominate  him  strictlj 
righteous. 

2.  Yet  it  still  remains  a  question  whether  we  ought  to  satisfy  ourselves^ 
much  less  can  please  everybody  even  with  this  last  definition ;  fur  it  may 
be  asked.  What  merit  is  there  in  following  the  bent  of  inclination  or  torrent 
of  example  when  they  chance  to  carry  us  in  a  right  course  ?  Does  not  the 
province  of  virtue  lie  solely  in  controlling  the  passions  and  surmountmg 
difficulties  ?  at  least,  is  she  not  stronger  and  more  conspicuous  in  the  con- 
quest of  an  adversary  than  when  she  has  none  to  contend  with  ?  When  we 
see  a  man  bear  slfmder  and  reproadi  with  a  becoming  patience,  does  it 
not  heightai  our  opinion  of  him  to  hear  that  he  was  of  a  warm  violent 
temper,  bred  up  in  a  country  remarkable  for  being  choleric  Bnd  testy  ? 
Remember  the  story  of  Zopyrus,  the  physiognomist,  who,  pretending  to 
know  people's  characters  by  ihar  faces,  some  of  Socrates'  scholars  brought 
him  to  their  master,  whom  he  had  never  seen  before,  and  asked  him  what 
he  thought  of  that  man.  Zopyrus  after  examining  his  features  pronounced 
him  the  most  debaudied,  lewd,  cross-grained,  selfish  old  feUow  he  had  ever 
met  with :  upon  which  the  company  burst  out  a  laughing.  Hold,  says 
Socrates,  do  not  run  down  the  man ;  he  is  in  the  right,  I  assure  you :  for 
I  was  all  he  sajrs  of  me  by  nature,  and  if  you  think  me  otherwise  now,  it 
must  be  because  I  have  in  some  measure  corrected  my  nature  by  the  study 
and  practice  of  philosophy.  Now  does  not  this  story  manifest  a  higher 
pitch  of  virtue  in  Socrates  than  he  could  have  attained  had  his  stars  be- 
mended  him  with  the  happiest  turn  of  constitution  ? 

To  these  queries  I  shall  answer,  there  is  a  particular  species  of  virtue, 
which  we  may  call  the  habit  of  following  the  dictates  of  judgment  in  pre- 
ference to  the  impulse  of  fiEmcy  or  appetite,  and  therefore  may  well  enough 
fall  within  our  definition,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  be  attained  in  full  per-, 
fection  would  subdue  all  other  desires,  so  that  it  could  not  then  consist  in 
opposition,  having  none  to  struggle  against.  This  I  acknowledge  to  be  the 
most  excellent  of  the  virtues,  as  most  generally  serviceable  to  influence  the 
practice,  and  being  the  root  whereout  we  might  raise  all  the  others :  for  if 
we  had  this  habit  in  any  considerable  degree,  it  would  supply  their  places 
and  quickly  bring  us  into  such  of  them  as  were  wanting.  Therefore  when 
we  behold  a  man  persevering  in  a  right  course  against  the  bent  of  nature 
and  stream  of  example,  we  Imow  he  must  have  an  ample  portion  of  tins 
higher  virtue,  which  redounds  more  to  his  honour  than  any  of  the  inferior 
kind.  But  I  see  no  reason  why  the  superior  excellence  of  this  virtue 
should  destroy  the  merit  of  all  the  rest.  Silver  may  be  worth  having 
though  not  so  valuable  as  gold :  and  whatever  tends  to  mend  our  manners, 
to  the  benefit  of  society,  or  our  own  convenience,  does  not  deserve  to  be 
despised,  though  something  else  may  tend  more  eminently  to  the  same 
purposes.  If  a  man  be  made  honest  by  self-interest  to  preserve  his  cus- 
tomers, it  is  better  than  that  he  should  not  be  honest  at  all :  if  he  keep 
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himaelf  sober  for  his  health's  sake,  still  it  is  a  point  gained :  if  he  learn 
actiritj  and  persevenmoe  in  difficult  undertakings  from  a  love  of  fame,  it  is 
likely  he  will  do  more  good  to  the  world,  and  find  more  engagement  f6r  his 
time,  than  if  he  sat  still  in  indolence.  Therefore  I  am  for  storing  up  as 
many  of  these  infericHr  virtues  as  possible,  by  any  means  we  see  feasible. 
As  old  Gripe  said  to  his  son,  my  boy,  got  money ;  if  you  can,  honestly ; 
howerer,  get  mon^ :  so  would  I  say  to  anybody  that  wiU  hear  me.  Acquire 
good  qualities  by  your  desire  of  rectitude,  if  you  can ;  however,  acquire 
tbem.  Yet  notwithstanding  what  I  have  been  saying  here,  I  think  we 
ought  to  make  the  love  of  rectitude  our  principal  care,  to  strengthen  it  as 
much  as  in  us  lies,  and  keep  it  in  continual  exerdse  by  rectifying  the  frailties 
of  our  nature  and  turning  those  incUnatioiis  that  still  point  towards  an  im- 
proper object. 

3.  The  stoics,  as  far  as  I  understand  of  them,  would  allow  none  other 
virtue  besides  this  of  rectitude :  therefore  they  held  all  exercises  of  virtue 
and  all  offences  equal  and  alike,  robbing  an  orchard  as  criminal  as  breaking 
open  a  house  or  betraying  the  most  important  trust.  For  they  said  that 
right  action  without  regard  to  consequences  being  the  sole  proper  object  of 
doire,  so  that  the  wise  man  would  not  forbear  housebreaking  out  of  fear 
or  shame  or  because  it  hurt  his  neighbour  or  any  other  consideration, 
except  because  it  was  wrong,  every  departure  from  this  rule  showed  a  want 
of  such  desire  or  at  least  an  influence  of  other  desires :  he  that  quits  his 
rule  of  right  to  steal  a  cauliflower,  shows  that  he  has  not  an  abhorrence  of 
wrong-doing  purely  as  such,  therefore  when  he  travels  the  right  road  it  is 
by  accident,  and  if  he  abstains  from  robbing  a  house  there  must  be  some 
other  motive  that  withholds  him.  I  think  diis  doctrine  of  the  equality  of 
crimes  is  now  quite  out  of  doors,  and  therefore  we  need  not  trouble  our- 
selves any  further  about  it.  But  they  held  some  other  tenets  that  we  still 
hear  of  now  and  then,  as  that  virtue  is  good  in  itself  and  only  desirable, 
that  it  is  the  ultimate  good,  making  the  possessor  invariably  happy ;  and 
1  think  some  of  them  denied  that  it  could  be  acquired,  but  must  be  im- 
planted by  nature,  or  that  the  party  possessing  it  could  ever  lose  it. 

4.  As  to  the  unaoquirableness  of  virtue,  this  somewhat  resembles  Whit- 
field's day  of  grace,  which  being  not  yet  come  or  being  once  past,  no  man 
can  attain  to  righteousness.  But  if  we  look  back  upon  human  nature, 
there  will  appear  no  colour  to  suppose  ourselves  bom  with  an  idea  of  right 
or  that  it  ever  comes  upon  us  at  once.  Our  senses  first  put  us  in  action, 
and  upon  observing  what  objects  please  them  we  get  a  desire  of  those 
objects :  in  our  fur&er  progress  we  find  it  often  necessary  to  make  long 
preparation  for  obtaining  the  things  we  desire,  but  the  measures  we  take 
sometimes  succeeding  and  sometimes  failing,  we  learn  by  observation  to  , 
form  rules  (or  our  conduct,  and  thence  get  the  idea  of  right,  by  which  we 
understand  no  more  than  that  such  a  measure  will  lead  us  surely  to  any 
purpose  we  have  at  present  in  view :  thus  if  we  would  obtain  the  fevour  of 
t3rrants,  obsequiousness  and  flattery  may  be  the  right  way.  But  this  is  not 
rectitude  considered  as  a  virtue,  which  we  know  nothing  of  until  having 
experienced  that  our  desires  thwart  one  another,  that  it  is  expedient  to 
restrain  them,  and  that  the  exercise  of  such  restraint  in  adherence  to  the 
dictates  of  judgment  meets  with  commendation  from  others  and  the  appro- 
bation of  oar  own  breast :  we  then  look  upon  the  Honestum  as  a  mark 
directing  us  to  what  will  conduce  most  to  our  happiness,  and  at  length  as 
an  object  of  immediate  desire ;  and  when  this  view  appears  in  the  highest 
pitdi  of  colouring  imaginable,  and  becomes  steady  so  as  never  to  vary  nor 
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fade,  then,  ii  ever  the  case  happais,  I  conceive  a  man  completely  possessed 
of  the  virtue  of  rectitude.  Thus  we  see  the  desire  of  Honestum  is  a  trans- 
lated desire,  drawn  originally  from  oar  odiers  l^  a  prudent  regard  for  die 
greater  ntui^er  of  them  in  preference  to  any  particular  one  that  may  solicit 
at  present.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  without  contra^Bcting  experience,  that 
a  man's  progress  in  virtue  may  be  qui<dEened  by  instructioQ,  eidiortation, 
example,  and  his  own  industry,  or  that  after  hairing  in  some  measure 
attained  it  he  may  receive  further  improvement  by  the  same  means.  There 
may  be  a  particular  time  wherein  virtue  first  mamfeats  ha-sd£,  and  so  there 
is  in  the  manifestation  of  most  other  habits  and  aeqiiirementt.  If  you  oon* 
verse  every  day  with  a  man  from  his  beginning  to  learn  any  art  or  language, 
you  will  become  able  in  some  one  moment  to  pronounce  lum  a  master  of  it : 
yet  for  all  that,  his  skill  was  growing  gradually  all  along  from  hia  first 
entrance  upon  the  rudiments ;  nor  perhaps  did  he  make  a  larger  progress 
in  that  day  when  you  took  notice  of  it  than  in  any  other  before,  or  thim  he 
will  do  again  by  further  use  and  practice  afterwards.  And  as  we  gain 
habits  by  use  so  we  may  lose  them  again  by  disuse :  therefore  it  is  a  very 
dangerous  position  which  some  have  maintained  dxat  the  saint  can  never 
sin ;  it  were  mudi  safor  to  take  Saint  Paul's  caution.  Let  him  that  thinketh 
he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall. 

5.  Whether  virtue  be  good  in  itself  may  be  determined  by 'referring  to 
the  last  chapter  but  one,  wherein  it  appears  that  satisfaction,  the  only  in* 
trinsic  good,  Jies  in  our  perceptions :  action  is  only  good  as  it  applies  die 
proper  objects  for  raising  those  perceptions,  and  virtue,  which  is  a  habit  or 
disposition  of  mind,  is  good  only  as  it  leads  into  sndi  actions;  so  that 
virtue  stands  two  removes  from  the  summum  bonom.  There  are  some 
pleasures  fully  contenting  the  mind  'which  come  upon  us  by  the  operatioti 
of  external  (Ejects  without  any  care  of  our  own  to  procure  tiiem :  if  we 
could  have  a  continual  and  uninterrupted  supply  in  tlus  manner  we  should 
have  no  use  for  volition  at  all.  and  were  our  •appetites  so  rightiy  set  as 
to  put  volition  upon  everything  most  beneficial  for  us  we  should  have  aa 
little  use  for  virtue,  whi6h  is  good  for  nothing  else  but  to  rectify  the  dis- 
orders of  our  nature ;  but  that  is  enough  to  make  its  velae  inestimi^le 
though  not  intrinsic.  But  it  will  be  said,  there  is  a  satisfootion  in  the  very 
exercise  of  virtuous  actions :  this  I  grant ;  but  then  it  must  be  to  those  who 
have  a  taste  for  virtue ;  and  there  is  the  like  satisfaction  in  gratifying  every 
other  taste.  The  virtuoso  finds  it  when  catching  a  curioos  buttei^,  the 
proud  finds  it  when  flattery  soothes  his  ear,  the  covetous  when  driving  an 
advantageous  bargain,  the  vindictive  when  taking  mgasures  to  satiate  his 
revenge.  Perhaps  you  will  say  there  is  a  secret  misgiving  and  compano- 
tion  attending  the  performance  of  unwarrantable  actions  :  I  believe  there 
would  be  in  you  or  me,  because  I  hope  we  have  sotaie  seeds  of  virtue  in.ns; 
but  the  consummate  villain,  who  has  none  of  these,  foela  no  remorse  to 
embitter,  no  reluctance  to  lessen,  the  pleasure  of  any  wickedness  his  viciom 
inclinations  prompt  him  to ;  so  then  in  this  respect  he  has  the  advantage 
of  us.  But  it  is  the  foirest  way  to  compai-e  both  parties  in  those  instances 
wherein  they  gratify  their  respective  desues.  If  you  and  I  can.  at  any  time 
command  our  passion  by  the  authority  of  reason,  as  I  hope  we  sometimes 
do,  we  find  an  immediate  content  and  complacence  of  mind  : '  if  the  hardened 
wretch  goes  on  successfully  in  any  wicked  attempt  he  has  set  his  heart 
upon,  he  finds  an  immediate  content  and  complacence  of  mind ;  dierefors 
thus  fiEu-  the  case  of  both  is  similar.  You  will  ask  whether,  if  die  thing 
could  be  done  with  a  fillip,  I  would  be  content  to  change  my  situation  with 
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his?  By  DO  means,  for  it  ia  in  my  power  to  act  right  always,  miless  where 
my  judgment  happens  to  be  doabt^ ;  hot  it  is  in  my  power  to  gratify  my 
oth^  inclinations  only  now  and  then  as  (^portonity  favoon.  When  I  act 
light  I  am  providing  for  my  fotore  enjoyments ;  when  I  act  wrong  I  am 
doing  something  tlutt  will  cross  my  odier  desires  or  bring  mischief  upon 
me.  If  I  take  one  coarse  I  shall  find  frequent  occasion  to  reflect  with 
pleasore  on  having  pursaed  it ;  tf  the  other,  I  shall  find  perpetoal  cause,  if 
not  to  repent,  at  least  to  me  ssffidently  for  my  misconduct.  Thus  the  ad- 
vantage of  virtne  over  vice  and  trifle  does  not  liein  the  very  act,  but  in  the 
consequences.  The  pursuit  oi  either  will  please  each  man  in  proportion  as 
he  has  a  relish  to  it :  b«t  one  relish  prompts  to  take  in  wholesome  food, 
the  other  to  that  which  will  bring  on  siekness  of  stomach,  painful  dis* 
tempers,  and  perhaps  utter  destmetion. 

6.  Were  virtue  the  ultimate  and  only  desirable  good,  she  would  have 
nothing  dse  to  do  besides  conterai^ting  her  own  beauties :  she  could  never 
urge  to  action ;  because  action  must  proceed  upon  a  view  to  some  end,  and 
if  that  end  were  not  desirable  the  action  were  nugatory ;  but  such  contem- 
platicm  is  so  far  from  being  our  only  good  that  one  may  question  whether  it 
be  a  good  at  all,  I  grant  the  satisfaction  fdt  in  acting  right  makes  one 
conmderable  part  of  virtue's  value,  but  then  it  must  be  such  as  arises  spon- 
taneoudy,  not  forced  upon  the  thought.  Should  a  man  do  nothing  all  day 
long  but  reflect  with  himself.  How  I  love  rectitude !  how  happy  am  I  in  the 
posiBCSsion  of  virtue !  you  would  hardly  think  the  better  of  hu  character  for 
this  practice.  Sudi  contemplations  as  these,  I  hat  thrice  a  week,  I  pay 
tithe  of  mint,  annise,  and  cummin,  I  give  alms  of  all  I  possess,  are  more 
likely  to  engender  spiritual  pride  and  bring  mischief  upon  a  man  than  to 
prove  hk  virtue  or  insure  his  happiness.  Bendes,  the  confining  virtue  to 
the  satisfaction  of  possessing  her  destroys  her  very  essence,  whidi  consists 
in  the  efficacy  she  has  to  set  us  upon  exerting  our  active  powers,  which 
cannot  move  without  an  aim  at  something  better  to  be  had  than  gone  with- 
out :  and  when  the  good  man  enters  upon  an  undertaking,  though  the  satis- 
facticm  of  doing  right  might  urge  him  to  resolve  upon  it,  yet  our  capacities 
are  too  narrow  to  admit  df  his  carrying  this  reflection  throughout !  when  he 
comes  to  the  performance  he  will  be  too  busy  in  pursuing  his  measures  to 
think  of  anything  else ;  but  must  fix  his  desire  trtyoi  time  to  time  upon  the 
several  objects  as  he  goes  akmg.  He  reaps  none  other  benefit  from  the 
rectitude  of  his  design,  during  ys  engagement  in  the  execution  of  it,  than 
that  his  oonsdence  does  not  check,  nor  his  moral  sense  disturb  him,  which 
is  a  mere  negative  benefit.  Nor  would  virtue  find  materials  to  work  upon 
if  she  could  find  nodiing  elie  desirable  besides  hersdf ;  she  does  not  make 
her  objects  desirable,  but  diooses  those  already  made  so  to  her  hands,  whose 
prior  value  recommends  them  to  her  option  :  were  there  no  diflerence  what 
be£ftls  ui^  it  were  wholly  indifl^rent  what  we  did,  for  every  manner  of  act- 
ing* and  even  total  inactivity  would  become  equally  right.  Where  would  be 
the  difl«rence  between  setting  a  man's  house  on  fire,  and  running  in  to 
fiYtiwgniA  the  flames  ?  or  why  does  virtue  urge  you  to  the  latter,  unless 
because  you  think  the  security  of  a  feumly,  and  preservation  of  their  pro- 
perty, desirable  things  ?  If  you  knew  them  to  be  virtuous  persons,  I  sup- 
pose you  would  not  be  the  less  forward  to  assist  them :  but  why  mav  you 
desire  to  do  what  virtuous  persons  ought  not  to  desire  should  be  ^one  r  and 
if  they  may  desire  to  have  it  done,  the  desirableness  has  no  relation  to  their 
virtne,  which  would  continue  the  same  whether  burnt  out  of  house  and 
home  or  no,  nor  would  suflTer  diminution  though  they  were  to  perish  in  the 
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flames,  but  miut  arise  upon  some  other  account.  I  would  not  willingly 
drop  a  word  to  abate  our  love  of  virtue,  for  I  think  it  cannot  glow  too  strong, 
so  long  as  we  preserve  it  pure  and  genuine  :  but  you  know  I  have  distin- 
guish^ between  love  and  fondness.  Let  us  not  then  be  so  fondly  enamoured 
with  our  mistress  as  to  allow  nothing  valuable  elsewhere,  for  there  are 
other  objects  desirable  previous  to  her  recommending  them :  nay,  she  her- 
self would  never  have  become  desirable  had  it  not  been  for  them ;  for  why 
should  I  ever  desire  to  do  right,  or  whence  come  by  a  satisfaction  in  so 
doing,  unless  from  a  persuasion  that  it  is  better  for  me,  that  is,  productive 
of  more  good,  to  act  right  than  wrong  ? 

7.  We  will  now  examine  whether  virtue  will  make  the  possessor  com- 
pletely and  invariably  happy ;  or,  in  modem  language,  whether  of  the  two 
kinds  of  evil,  ph3rsic»l  and  moral,  the  latter  alone  be  really  such,  and  the 
former  only  in  imagination.  For  my  part,  I  can  see  none  original  evil,  be- 
sides the  physical ;  were  there  none  of  that  in  nature  there  could  be  no  such 
thing  as  moral  evil,  for  we  could  never  do  amiss  if  no  hurt  could  ever 
redound  from  our  actions,  either  to  ourselves  or  anybody  else.  Could  you 
steal  a  man's  goods  without  endamaging  his  property,  without  depriving 
him  of  somethmg  useful,  without  taking  off  the  restraint  of  honesty  from 
your  own  mind,  or  shaking  the  authority  of  those  rules  which  keep  the  world 
from  disorder  and  confusion,  why  need  jrou  scruple  to  do  it?  Were  it 
possible  to  murder  a  man  without  pain,  without  abridging  him  of  the  enjoy- 
ments he  might  expect  in  life,  or  might  assist  in  procuring  for  other  people, 
and  without  setting  an  example  that  might  occasion  the  murdering  of  others 
not  so  circumstanced,  where  would  be  the  immorality  of  the  deed  ?  But 
since  these  are  wild  and  impossible  suppositions,  and  that  moral  evil  con- 
stantly leads  some  way  or  other,  directly  or  remotely,  into  physical,  there- 
fore it  is  an  evil  most  strenuously  to  be  avoided. 

8.  The  question  we  are  now  upon  commonly  produces  another,  namely, 
whether  pain  be  an  evil,  or  only  rendered  so  by  opinion :  because  it  being 
never  pretended  that  virtue  woidd  exempt  a  man  from  all  pain,  while  this 
remained  an  evil,  she  could  not  perform  her  engagement  to  insure  him  per- 
petual happiness.  In  the  first  place,  let  us  observe  that  pain  appears  an  evil 
to  young  children,  before  they  can  be  supposed  to  have  contracted  any  erro- 
neous opinion,  so  there  remains  no  doubt  of  its  being  sometimes  an  evil  not 
of  our  own  making ;  and  if  we  may  afterwards  render  it  harmless,  merely  by 
thinking  it  so,  then  it  will  follow  that  we  can  change  the  nature  of  things  by 
our  opinion  of  them,  which  surely  no  philosopher  will  assert.  The  truth 
seems  to  be,  that  we  may  sometimes  help  ourselves  against  the  pungency  of 
pain,  not  by  pulling  out  its  sting,  but  by  turning  it  aside  from  us.  It  was 
observed  at  the  dosfc  of  the  chapter  of  sensation,  that  our  frame  is  of  a  very 
complicated  texture,  the  influence  of  objects  passing  through  many  stages 
before  they  arrive  at  ^e  seat  of  perception,  where  only  they  can  aflect  us : 
now  if  pam  can  be  stopped  in  any  part  of  its  passage,  we  shall  receive  no 
hurt  from  it.  The  mind  sits  retired  in  kingly  state :  nothing  external,  not 
even  the  bodily  organs,  can  approach  her,  but  they  deliver  their  message  to 
die  mental  organs,  and  if  ih&Be  officers  do  not  transmit  it  to  the  royal 
audience,  it  is  the  same  as  if  never  delivered.  But  the  mental  organs  do 
not  stifle  messages  out  of  wantonness,  they  only  drop  them  when  engaged 
by  something  else  picked  up  in  the  flEunily :  therefore  when  painful  sensationB 
do  not  gall;  it  is  by  means  of  some  other  idea  occupying  our  notice,  and 
sheltering  us  from  their  sharpness.  Certain  it  is,  we  can  all  upon  occasion 
support  a 'small  degree  of  pain  without  uneasiness  :  young  lacUes  will  bear 
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it  for  their  shape,  a  beaa  for  the  neatness  of  his  foot,  a  common  labourer  for 
his  sustenance ;  sometimes  diversion  will  beguile  it,  business  luU  it  asleep, 
fear  banish  it,  revenge  despise  it,  wilfulness,  eagerness  after  pleasure,  or  the 
love  oi  rectitude,  overpower  it.  In  all  these  cases  there  is  a  withdrawing  of 
our  notice  from  the  pain,  and  turning  it  upon  other  objects,  either  by  pre- 
senting those  objects,  or  bj  an  operation  of  our  own  upon  the  organs,  in 
which  latter  case,  the  moment  we  remit  our  efforts,  the  pain  pinches  again. 
In  like  manner,  affliction  may  be  rendered  easy  by  suggesting  topics  of  con- 
solation, or  encouragements  for  enduring  it,  or  diverting  the  thoughts  into 
another  diannel.  But  it  does  not  prove  a  burden  not  galling  in  its  own 
nature,  because  you  can  shrink  away  your  shoulder  from  it,  or  thrust  in 
something  soft  between :  and  while  yon  can  thus  keep  off  the  pressure  of 
the  burden,  it  is  no  wonder  you  are  of  opinion  it  is  easy.  Therefore  we 
may  admit  it  true  that  pain  is  no  evil  to  those  who  do  not  think  it  so,  be- 
cause they  think  it  none  who  do  not  feel  the  smart :  but  opinion  must  follow 
fact,  and  cannot  make  it ;  nor  can  you  alter  your  opinion,  without  an  ap- 
pearance, at  least,  of  evidence,  but  merely  by  willing  it.  However,  it  may 
be  c^  excellent  service  to  entertain  a  good  opinion,  if  you  can,  beforehand, 
for  nothing  like  a  strong  assurance  to  help  us  in  exerting  our  strength  for 
i4>plying  the  proper  means  to  relieve  ourselves :  when  Virgil  said  of  his  com- 
petitors for  the  naval  prize,  that  they  could  because  they  thought  they 
could,  he  did  not  mean  that  success  was  nothing  more  than  opinion, 
but  ^t  their  confidence  spurred  up  their  activity  to  a  higher  pitch  than 
they  could  ever  have  raised  it  without.  If  any  man  can  attain  so  ardent 
a  desire  of  rectitude  as  shall  overbalance  all  attadcs  of  pain,  it  is  happy 
for  him ;  but  he  may  allow  us,  who  have  not  such  an  efiectual  remedy 
in  store,  to  call  it  an  evil :  and  if  he  can  master  it  so  fiBur  as  to  keep  it  from 
stinging  him,  yet  I  suppose  it  will  require  his  whole  efforts,  so  that  he  will 
have  none  to  spare  for  other  occasions  wherein  he  would  wish  to  employ 
them,  and  in  this  light  it  deserves  some  bad  appellation :  let  him  choose 
his  term  to  express  it  by. 

9.  The  desire  of  rectitude,  like  other  translated  desires,  cannot  subsist 
without  continual  exercise  in  actions  tending  to  the  gratification  of  it : 
therefore  virtue  alone,  how  completely  soever  possessed,  cannot  insure  hap- 
piness; as  being  unable  to  insure  its  own  continuance  without  the  concur- 
rence of  fortune  supplying  (^portunities  of  exerting  it,  which  are  the  food 
necessary  for  keeping  it  alive  and  vigorous.  This  probably  induced  some  of 
the  most  extravagant  zealots  for  virtue  to  maintain  the  lawfulness  of  suicide, 
when  fortune  was  so  averse  that  there  was  no  sustenance  for  virtue  to  be 
had.  And  even  in  its  most  flourishing  state,  it  gives  more  or  less  delight 
in  proportion  as  things  fall  out  well  or  ill :  for  how  much  soever  the  virtuous 
man  may  comfort  himself  under  disappointment  of  his  endeavours  to  serve 
his  neighbour  with  the  reflection  that  he  had  done  his  best,  yet  I  suppose 
he  would  have  been  still  better  pleased  had  the  success  answmd  his  inten- 
tion :  and  if  he  sees  a  distress  he  knows  not  how  to  relieve,  will  he  not  feel 
an  additional  joy  upon  the  proper  means  being  put  into  his  hands  ?  Could 
he  say  to  any  one  imploring  his  assistance,  Ijook  ye,  friend,  I'll  do  my  best 
to  serve  you,  because  it  is  right,  but  I  do  not  care  twopence  whether  you 
reap  any  benefit  from  my  services  or  no :  were  he  capable  of  saying  this,  it 
is  hard  to  conceive  how  he  could  have  any  spice  of  benevolence,  and  as  hard 
to  conceive,  how  without  benevolence  his  virtue  could  be  complete.  So 
that  were  there  two  persons  alike  consummately  virtuous,  the  one  destitute 
of  all  materials  or  abilities  for  doing  good  to  mankind,  the  other  amply  pro-. 
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vided  with  botii,  tiuB  latter  would  pass  his  life  more  hi^pily  than  the 
former.  Besides,  as  we  have  remarked  before,  there  are  many  right  actions 
requisite  for  the  sustenance  and  scqpport  of  nature,  whereto  we  are  prompted 
by  appetite ;  in  these  virtue  has  no  conoem  unless  negatively  to  forbear  re- 
straining us  from  them  :  if  the  moral  sense  does  not  check,  if  the  demon 
does  not  warn,  this  is  all  that  appetite  desires,  for  she  wants  no  assistant 
nor  conductor ;  and  he  mast  be  of  an  uncommon  make,  different  from  all 
other  men,  who  will  never  eat  when  hungry,  nor  lie  down  when  sleepy^ 
until  urged  by  the  motive  of  its  being  right. 

Now,  during  the  performance  of  these  actions,  the  virtuous  man  must  be 
happy,  or  else  he  woidd  have  gape  in  his  hairiness,  whidi  it  would  be  wofrd 
heresy  to  allow ;  but  during  such  performance,  he  receives  no  benefit  from 
his  virtue,  her  influence  being  8uiq>ended,  for  he  does  the  same  and  feels 
the  same  as  the  sensualist :  tiierefore  he  is  beholden  in  part  at  least  to  na- 
ture for  his  happiness  in  giving  him  appetites,  the  sources  of  these  enjoy- 
ments, and  to  fortune  for  supjdying  him  wi^  materials  for  satisfying  his 
appetites. 

10.  But  how  mighty  matters  soever  may  be  justly  ascribed  to  perfect 
virtue  in  the  highest  idea  we  can  form  of  it  in  ^peculation,  I  fear  such  per- 
fection is  not  attainable  among  the  sons  of  men :  the  highest  pitdi  we  can 
rise  to  will  not  set  us  above  all  approach  of  evil ;  pain  mH  gall,  labour  wiU 
fatigue,  disappointment  will  vex,  affliction  will  torment,  when  they  cannot 
overcome  us ;  so  that  we  owe  more  of  our  enjoyment  to  nature  and  fortune 
than  to  virtue.  There  are  people  with  a  very  moderate  porticm  of  virtue^ 
no  more  than  just  to  keep  dear  of  turbulent  passions  and  destructive  vices, 
who,  being  placed  in  an  easy  situation  of  life,  pass  it  more  agreeably  than 
others  of  far  superior  merit,  forced  to  struggle  perpetually  with  disease, 
poverty,  contradiction,  and  chstress.  Much  less  will  it  qipear  upon  an  im- 
partial survey,  that  every  man's  share  of  ei^yment  in  the  world  bears  an 
exact  proportion  to  the  measure  of  his  virtue.  Nor  yet  do  the  strongest 
instances  of  virtue  prove  alwa3rs  the  scenes  of  greatest  enjoyment :  for  we 
must  remember  that  uneasiness  sets  our  activity  at  work  as  well  as  satis- 
faction, and  the  love  of  right  sometimes  operates  by  the  uneasiness  of  de*' 
parting  from  it.  If  we  have  desires  which  we  cannot  banish  from  our 
thoughts  urging  us  strongly  to  do  wrong,  but  the  moral  sense  threatens 
with  shame,  remorse,  and  mischief,  it  acts  as  an  obhgation,  laying  us 
under  a  necessity  of  fulfilling  it :  and  we  have  shown  in  the  j^raper  plaee 
that  necessity  always  throws  the  mind  into  a  state  of  aneasmess.  For 
aught  I  know  this  might  be  the  ease  of  Regulus.  I  would  not  detract  from 
his  merit,  nor  pretend  to  dive  into  the  exact  situation  of  his  thoughts ;  there- 
fore shall  suppose  what  I  conceive  possible  in  theory,  that  he  might  feel 
so  strong  a  satisfaction  of  mind  as  overbalanced  the  pain  of  the  tenters. 
But  suppose  another  person,  not  quite  so  happily  disposed,  yet  he  might 
have  a  violent  abhorrence  of  infamy,  sdf-reproadi,  and  breach  of  foith,  and 
the  uneasiness  of  falling  under  what  his  soul  i^)hoiTed  might  prevail  upon 
him  to  undergo  any  torments  for  escaping  it :  he  might  still  expect  un- 
easiness in  the  tentered  cask,  neverthdess,  might  choose  it  as  the  lesser 
evil,  and  in  so  doing  he  would  act  right,  and  what  all  men  of  honour  and 
probity  would  applaud  him  for ;  yet  this  less  evil  remains  still  an  evil,  and 
he,  while  under  it,  in  a  state  of  suffering.  Nor  is  it  a  just  inference,  that 
whatever  all  wise  men  approve,  and  the  moral  sense  cleariy  reconmiends, 
must  necessarily  be  an  act  of  enjo3nnent ;  for  wise  men  and  the  moral  sense 
regard  the  whole  of  things,  therefore  will  recommend  a  present  diminution 
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of  hiqipiDeas,  for  a  greater  incretae  of  it  to  be  obtained  thereby.  We  may 
BometiiiieB  fortify  ourselTeB  against  pain  and  self-denial  by  the  dread  of  in- 
fiuny  or  compunction,  and  holding  the  force  of  om*  obligations  strongly  in 
view*  when  we  cannot  raise  an  immediate  satisfaction  in  onr  proce^hng : 
therdfore,  it  is  for  the  interests  of  Tirtne  that  we  should,  npon  occasion,  pot 
oorselTes  into  the  iron  hand  of  necessity;  she  will  pinch  ns  sorely  while  she 
has  ns  imder  her  dutdies,  and  all  that  time  we  shall  be  very  virtuoos,  and 
yet  very  uneasy. 

3 1.. Thus  we  see  that  virtue  cannot  secure  us  nninterrupted  enjoyment, 
Sotr  there  are  other  causes  contributing  to  procure  it ;  but  tiiough  the  oon- 
ditign  of  me^i  does  not  always  answer  to  their  degree  of  virtue,  yet  I  con- 
ceive every  particular  man  will  be  more  or  less  happy  in  proportion  as  he 
acts  vight.  Life  has  been  oompln^  to  a  game,  and  we  know  the  cards 
will  bcait  anybody,  bat  be  that  plays  them  carefnUy  will  do  more  with  the 
same  cards  than  another  who  throws  diem  out  at  random.  The  gifts  of 
nature,  education,  and  fortune,  are  the  cards  put  into  our  hands :  all  we 
have  to  do,  is  to  manage  tiiem  well  by  a  steady  adherence  to  our  judgment. 
Tlierefore  virtue,  taken  in  tiie  largest  senae,  ae  including  every  right  oon- 
.  duct,  as  well  upon  smaU  as  great  occasions,  may  wdl  be  styled  Sie  only 
thing  desirable,  bs  drawing  fdl  other  good  things  in  our  power  after  it ; 
for  &ugh  fhere  be  oth^ers  valuable,  yet  Seek  ye  rigfateousness  first,  and  aU 
these  shdQ  be  added  unto  ye.  In  common-  language,  a  thing  is  called  de- 
sirable for  its  consequences ;  therefore  this,  on  which  all  good  consequences 
we  can  procure  dep^d,  may  well  deserve  that  epithet :  we  may  have  other 
deffires,  but  they  need  be  only  sudi  as  arise  of  their  own  accord,  or  the  pre- 
sent occasion  requines,  but  upon  this  alone  it  behoves  us  to  take  pains  in 
fixing  our  desire,  because  it  will  direct  ns  to  encourage  or  restrain  our 
other  desires  as  shall  be  most  for  our  benefit  And  HungB  are  said  to  be 
good  in  themselves,  when  they  have  a  natural  tendency  to  our  advantage, 
withont  Teg»rd  to  reward  or  pleasure,  or  other  adventitious  benefits  attend- 
ing them ;  so  virtue  may  be  termed  good  in  itself,  although  bringing  no 
honour  nor  profit,  nor  anything  else  we  desive,  because  it  wiU  lead  us  into 
a  right  behavionr  most  oondoc^e  to  purposes  we  shall  hereafter  desire,  and 
formsh  ns  with  pleasing  reflections  that  will  abundantly  repay  the  trouble 
we  are  At  in  porsuing  it.  In  like  manner,  Happy,  in  vulgar  expectation,  as 
when  Milton  pronounced  the  sleeping  pair  happy,  does  not  stand  confined 
to  die  instant  time  of  speaking,  but  like  an  estate  whidi  denominates  the 
owner  rich,  dunigh  at  present  quite  low  in  pocket,  it  relates  to  the  whole 
stock  of  ei^oyments  belonging  to  a  man.  lHus  virtue,  which  we  may  look 
npon  as  an  estate,  yielding  an  income  of  happiness,  may  well  entitle  the 
possessor  happy,  aldiou^  the  rents  may  not  happen  just  now  to  come  in : 
and»  as  a  man,  having  his  aH,  amounting  to  a  hundred  pounds,  in  his 
pocket,  would  be  gkd  to  exchange  oondition  widi  one  of  large  fortune 
whom  he  finds  at  a  distance  from  home  without  ready  money  or  credit ;  so 
a  pmdent  man,  deficient  in  virtue,  would  think  it  a  haf^iness  to  be  placed 
in  the  oondition  of-  oac  possessing  it  in  an  eminent  degree,  diough  at  that 
time  not  in  a  state  of  enjoyment.  In  the  sense  herein  last  dncribed  as 
being,  the  most  obvious,  one  should  naturally  understand  diose  expressions 
of  virtue,  being  the  one  thing  desirable,  good  in  itself,  and  making  the 
possessor  invariably  happy ;  and  I  believe  the  persons  who  first  employed 
them  meant  to  be  so  understood,  wherein  diey  carry  a  just  and  useful 
meaning.  Therefore^  I  jam  not  desirous  of  discarding  or  contradicting 
thein,  nor  shall  I  hesitate  a  moment  to  agree  with  Socrates,  that  it  is  hap- 
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pier  to  receive  an  injury  than  to  do  one :  but,  as  some  of  his  followers, 
ancient  and  modern,  men  of  deeper  thought  than  judgment,  have  strained 
them  to  an  extravagance,  I  was  willing  to  endeavour  restoring  them  to 
their  proper  and  genuine  signification.  Hiis  is  one  of  those  transmutations 
spoken  of  in  the  introduction,  whereby  valuable  and  excellent  truths,  which 
have  been  debased  into  error  and  fedsehood,  may  be  transmuted  bade  again 
into  their  original  sterling. 

12.  I  apprehend  several  advantages  accruing  horn  our  resting  the  merit 
of  virtue  upon  this  true  and  sohd  basis,  its  usefulness :  for  if  you  talk  of  an 
essential  and  independent  goodness,  few  can  discern  it ;  if  you  appeal  to 
the  judgment  of  the  wise,  many  think  themselves  wiser ;  if  you  tell  them 
that  every  act  of  virtue  affords  greater  immediate  enjoyment  than  the 
practice  of  vice,  they  will  not  believe  you,  nor  do  I  know  how  they  should, 
as  it  contradicts  their  experience ;  so  you  will  have  your  principle  to  battle 
for,  before  you  can  deduce  anything  from  it.  But  we  proceed  upon  a  pos- 
tulatum  that  will  readily  be  granted,  for  nobody  can  deny  that  he  had  ra^er 
have  his  desires  gratified  than  crossed :  we  need  only  exhort  men  not  to 
forget  tiieir  absent  friends,  nor  to  neglect  such  desires  as  they  may  have 
at  another  time,  for  the  sake  of  one  or  two  at  present  uppermost  in  their 
thoughts :  so  the  door  stands  open  before  us,  and  we  shall  be  willingly 
admitted  to  go  on  in  showing  the  necessary  connection  of  virtue  with  gra- 
tification. A  second  benefit  of  referring  virtue  to  use  is,  that  it  helps  us 
to  rectify  our  notions  of  it,  to  interpret  our  rules,  and  teaches  us  whidi  of 
them  to  prefer  when  they  appear  to  dash :  for  our  moral  sense,  though  the 
best  guide  we  have,  is  not  always  to  be  trusted ;  education,  custom,  preju- 
dice, and  human  frailty,  will  sometimes  set  it  to  a  wrong  point,  and  when 
suspidons  of  this  kind  arise,  there  is  no  surer  way  of  trying  the  justness  of 
them  than  by  examining  whether  the  courses  we  find  oursdves  prompted 
to  tend  more  upon  the  whole  to  the  increase  or  diminution  of  happiness. 
Many  of  our  rules  may  be  understood  variously,  but  when  this  is  Uie  case, 
that  construction,  whidi  appears  evidently  the  most  condudve  to  general 
convenience,  ought  to  be  chosen  as  the  truest :  nor  is  it  scarce  possible  to 
apply  a  rule  always  properly,  or  know  what  circumstances  require  an  ex- 
ception, without  understanding  the  drift  and  design  of  it :  and  when  two 
of  them  interfere,  we  can  never  determine  the  prdference  so  wdl  as  when 
we  can  cleariy  discern  which  of  them  it  would  be  most  dangerous  to  break 
through.  For  a  third  advantage  of  frequently  tracing  out  the  good  conse- 
quences of  virtue,  we  may  reckon  that  it  will  give  us  a  better  liking  of  her, 
and  greater  confidence  in  the  rules  she  dictates ;  for  by  consideration  and 
continual  observation  of  their  tendency,  we  shall  often  discover  an  expe- 
dience we  could  not  at  first  descry,  and  shall  more  readily  entertain  an 
opinion  of  the  like  expedience  in  other  cases  where  we  cannot  discern  it. 
AVhatever  practices  have  the  general  approbation  of  mankind  or  our  moral 
sense  urges  ns  earnestly  to,  Uiough  seeming  needless  or  inconvenient  in 
our  present  apprehension,  will  then  carry  a  strong  presumption,  suffident 
to  persuade  us  of  their  being  beneficial,  and  we  shall  pursue  them  by  de- 
sire, not  necessity ;  that  is,  not  as  an  obligation  but  as  our  interest  This 
seems  the  readiest  way  to  conduct  us  to  a  love  of  virtue  for  her  own  sake, 
for  having  once  gotten  our  thorough  confidence  and  esteem,  wherever  she 
appears  she  will  become  our  ultimate  point  of  view,  which  we  shall  follow 
without  looking  for  anything  bejrond^  and  this  we  may  do  without  siqiposing 
her  the  ultimate  end  of  action,  for  we  have  seen  before  that  these  two  are 
often  different. 
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CHAP.    XXX, 

PRUDENCE. 

I  GAYS  warning  in  the  introduction,  that  I  might  •ometimes  seem  to 
shake  the  main  pillars  of  morality,  but  should  never  do  it,  unless  when  I 
conceived  them  slid  off  their  original  basis,  in  order  to  restore  them  to  a 
solid  and  durable  foundation.  I  hope  I  have  not  been  found  failing  of  my 
promise;  for  though  in  the  last  preceding  chapters,  we  have  appeared 
sometimes  to  turn  our  backs  upon  rectitude,  and  take  the  gratification  of 
every  man's  tastes  and  inclinations  for  our  ultimate  end,  yet,  at  the  dose  of 
them,  we  have  left  virtue  in  a  recommendable  light  sufficient  to  engage  the 
attention  of  every  reasonable  person,  as  being  justly  entitled  to  be  caUed 
good  in  itself,  the  one  thing  desirable,  and  capable  of  making  the  possessor 
happy,  in  the  proper  and  genuine  meaning  of  those  expressions,  when  not 
strained  to  unwarrantable  lengths,  but  understood  as  common  sense  would 
lead  us  to  underdtand  them.  We  have  likewise  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
the  province  of  virtue,  which  does  not  extend  to  everything  right ;  for  our 
appetites  prompt  us  to  many  right  things,  the  sensualist  doing  the  same  in 
some  instances  as  the  righteous:  therefore,  the  office  of  virtue  lies  in 
watching  over  their  motions  and  instigating  to  such  right  actions,  from 
which  our  other  inclinations  would  lead  us  aside.  But  this  description  of 
virtue  being  thought  too  general,  your  ethic  writers  have  distinguished  her 
into  four  principcd  branches.  Prudence,  Fortitude,  Temperance,  and  Jus- 
tice, which  they  caU  cardinal  virtues,  from  a  Latin  word  signifying  a  hinge, 
these  four  being  the  main  hinges  whereon  all  inferior  virtues  and  particular 
rules  of  conduct  hang.  The  first  of  these  in  order  they  reckon  Prudence, 
as  being  the  chief,  and,  in  efiect,  comprehending  the  other  three,  which 
relate  to  the  removing  three  certain  obstacles  in  our  nature  most  apt  to  dis- 
turb and  stop  us  in  the  exercise  of  prudence. 

2.  Before  we  enter  upon  a  particular  consideration  of  this  cardinal  virtue, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  prudence  which 
may  be  distinguished,  as  evils  have  been,  into  physical  and  moraL  The 
former  consists  in  knowing  the  best  measures  to  be  taken  upon  any 
occasion,  and  depends  upon  sagacity,  quickness,  and  strength  of  parts,  or 
upon  experience,  instruction,  or  the  opportunities  we  have  had  of  advancing 
our  knowledge :  this  we  may  reckon  a  valuable  endowment,  but  can  by  no 
means  be  ranked  under  any  class  of  virtues,  for  we  find  it  conspicuous  in 
persons  overwhelmed  with  yice  and  debauchery.  But  moral  prudence, 
with  which  alone  we  have  concern  at  present,  consists  in  making  the  best 
use  of  such  lights  as  we  have,  not  in  the  number  or  clearness  of  tiiem ;  for 
virtue  lies  scdely  in  the  ri^t  application  of  our  powers,  and  may  reside  with 
those  of  the  narrowest  as  well  as  the  largest  extent.  Were  a  man  wholly 
void  of  moral  prudence,  to  be  invested  with  it  at  once  in  the  most  eminent 
degree  conceivable,  he  would  not  become  a  whit  the  more  knowing  for  the 
acquisition  :  it  is  true,  at  the  year's  end,  he  might  advance  considerably  in 
knowledge,  because  he  would  omit  no  opportunity  of  improving  it,  but  he 
would  not  instantlv  discern  a  single  truth  more  than  he  did  before,  unless, 
perhaps,  by  dispelling  the  mists  of  some  passion  that  might  just  then  pre- 
vent him  from  taking  notice  of  what  he  knew  well  enough  already. 
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3.  If  we  survey  the  transactions  of  mankind,  we  shall  find  there  is  a  dfs- 
cretion  much  more  valoable  than  knowledge,  as  being  more  generally 
serviceable  and  carrying  on  the  affairs  of  life  more  completely  and  clearer 
of  mistakes.  Your  men  of  fine  sense,  having  lost  their  common  sense,  get 
nothing  by  the  exchange :  they  will  work  wonders  sometimes  in  matters  hs^ 
pening  to  suit  their  talents,  but  know  not,  or  regard  not,  how  to  apply  nor 
conduct  them,  or  commit  some  egregious  blunder  that  overthrows  all  the  good 
they  have  done :  they  perform  excdlent  service  under  propel-  direction,  but 
plunge  into  some  quagmire  when  left  to  themselves :  they  can  give  the  best 
advice  to  others,  but  through  dome  whim  or  oddity  let  their  own  aflkirs  run 
to  ruin.  On  the  other  hand,  we  see  persons  of  very  moderate  capacities, 
who,  by  a  discreet  management  of  them,  pass  their  life  with  more  comfort 
to  themselves  and  credit  among  their  neighbours,  than  others  of  far  superior 
endowments.  They  know  the  extent  of  their  talents,  and  do  not  aim  at 
things  beyond  their  reach.  They  regard  the  propriety  of  their  design  as 
well  as  of  the  measures  of  executing  it ;  no  less  carefully  considering  what 
they  shall  do  than  how  they  shall  compass  it.  They  attend  to  all  the  notices 
of  dieir  judgment,  never  fondly  fixing  upon  any  one  point  to  the  overlook- 
ing of  others.  They  are  ductile  and  flexible,  never  striving  obstinately 
against  the  stream,  but  ready  to  seize  every  light  that  6hall  break  in  upon 
them,  and  to  lav  by  their  design  or  change  their  measures  as  occasion 
varies;  yet  steady  to  their  purpose,  so  as  not  to  waver  with  every  sudden 
start  of  fancy.  Willing  to  play  a  small  game,  rather  than  stand  out,  and 
always  making  some  progress  when  they  cannot  run  extraordinary  lengths : 
yet  not  backward  to  quicken  their  pace  and  enlarge  their  schemes,  when- 
ever they  find  it  safe  and  feasible.  Their  conduct  is  uniform  and  consbtent 
throughout :  if  they  cannot  perform  great  undertakings,  what  they  do  is 
complete  and  free  from  fatal  mistakes,  one  of  which  may  do  more  mischief 
than  a  great  deal  of  sagacity  and  diligence  can  afterwards  repair. 

4.  Now  this  discretion  discoverable  iti  the  ordinary  behaviour  of  some 
persons  is  not  the  moral  prudence  we  seek  after,  yet  seems  to  be  the  root 
giving  birth  to  it,  and  communicates  its  own  complexion  and  flavour  to  the 
fruit :  for  persons  having  practised  this  happy  manner  of  proceeding  in  the 
common  affairs  of  life,  wUl  follow  the  same  when  they  come  to  have  an  idea  of 
virtue ;  they  will  use  their  whole  understanding,  regard  all  the  rules  of  rec- 
titude, and  proceed  upon  a  judicious  love,  not  a  fanciful  fondness  for  virtue, 
regarding  all  her  interests  so  as  to  hurt  none  of  them  by  too  eagerly  pur- 
suing others.  It  i?  a  virtue,  says  Horace,  to  escape  vice,  and  the  first  step 
to  wisdom  is  made  by  getting  clear  of  folly  :  and  we  know  where  else  it  is 
recommended  not  to  confine  our  eyes  so  closely  to  what  things  we  ought  to 
have  done  as  to  overlook  what  things  we  ought  not  to  have  left  undone  : 
therefore  they  will  be  more  solicitous  to  avoid  acting  Mrrong,  than  to  act 
remarkably  right,  nor  think  that  the  omission  of  common  duties  can  be  cona- 
pensated  by  works  of  supererogation.  I  do  not  say  that  moral  prudence 
is  incompatible  with  great  accomplishments;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  im- 
prove them  to  the  utmost,  employ  them  most  usefully  in  services  whereto 
they  are  fitted,  and  appears  most  conspicuous  in  the  management  of  them  : 
nevertheless  it  may  subsist  without  them,  or  be  wanting  where  they  abound, 
being  a  distinct  quality  of  itself.  It  does  not  always  accompany  the  most 
glowing  zeal,  nor  give  birth  to  the  most  shining  performances :  as  Horace 
says,  we  may  pursue  virtue  too  intensely,  that  is,  when  we  pursue  her  with 
passion,  not  with  judgment.  It  is  not  the  disquisitions  of  the  closet,  excel- 
lent  discourses,  or   profound   speculations  upon  the  nature  of  right  and 
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wrong,  nor  yet  single  acts,  how  exemplary  soever,  bnt  the  general  tenor  of 
a  man's  t;ondact  that  denominates  him  Tirtuoos.  As  thought  and  considera- 
tion contribate  greatly  to  increase  and  clear  np  the  lights  df  our  understand- 
ing, one  should  be  apt  to  imagine  that  those  who  think  most  carefully  upon 
the  subject  of  righteousness  should  be  the  most  righteous  persons ;  but  this 
is  no  certain  rule ;  for  men  may  contemplate  for  ever  without  making  use  of 
their  discoveries,  which  then  tend  only  to  enlarge  their  knowledge ;  wherein 
we  have  seen  virtue  does  not  consist,  but  employs  it  only  as  an  instrument 
for  ejecting  her  purposes.  And  there  are  persons  of  lively  tempers  and 
little  inured  to  study,  who  cannot  think  intensely  at  all,  yet  do  not  want 
discretion  to  steer  than  right  in  all  tiie  variety  and  quickness  of  their  motions. 
Inmost  common  instances  it  is  easy  to  see  at  a  glance  what  is  the  best  step  to 
be  taken,  the  diaracters  of  our  duty  being  printed  so  large,  that  he  that  runs 
may  read  them :  and  if  men  would  use  themselves  constantly  to  follow  their 
present  judgment,  when  d^  and  vivid,  they  would  make  greater  progress 
towards  rectitude  than  by  any  other  exercise  of  their  faculties  whatsoever. 

5.  It  is  not  easy  to  pronounce  upon  actions,  or  distinguish  precisely,  when 
they  proceed  from  the  virtue  of  prudence,  and  when  not ;  for  we  have  seen 
the  rectitude  of  actions  consists  either  in  their  condncivenes  to  the  purpose 
intended,  or  in  thc^  conformity  to  rule :  but  men  sometimes  act  very  right 
upon  wrong  principles*  cnr  adhere  to  their  rule,  because  no  temptation  starts 
up  in  their  thought  to  draw  them  aside :  in  neither  of  which  cases  ^ir  pru- 
dence can  be  inferred  from  their  acting  prudently  ;  for  tfadr  taking  the  right 
course  is  luck  rather  than  virtue.  Nor  are  we  complete  judges  even  of  our 
own  prudence,  because  having  no  better  method  of  estimatmg  it  than  by  re- 
flecting back  npojk  our  past  conduct,  we  cannot  retain  in  mind  the  secret 
motives  that  may  have  actuated  us,  much  less  tell  what  unlucky  turn  of  ima- 
gination might  have  led  us  another  way.  Therefore,  as  I  said  before,  we  may 
judge  best  of  ourselves  or  others  from  the  general  tenor  of  conduct,  rather  than 
from  any  particular  parts  of  it  how  shining  soever.  Yet  this  will  not  insure  us 
against  mistakes,  for  our  leading  principle  or  ruling  passion,  as  it  is  called, 
which  gives  the  general  turn  to  our  actiotis,  may  have  been  inculcated  by 
others,  or  taken  up  upon  hazard,  and  we  been  led  by  good  fortune  into  a 
right  course  of  behaviour,  without  having  ever  exaihined  whether  it  had  that 
tendency,  or.dLscemed  the  reasonableness  whereon  it  was  founded. 

6.  Neither  is  it  an  easy  matter  to  settie  the  exact  idea  of  this  cardinal 
virtue  we  are  speaking  of,  so  tiiat  we  may  know  what  to  look  for  when  we 
go  to  pass  our  judgment.  It  is  not  knowledge,  nor  acuteness  of  parts,  nor 
deamess  of  understanding,  nor  largeness  of  information,  nor  goodness  of 
principles  instilled ;  for  it  should  l^  soteething  entirely  our  own :  but  all 
these  depend  upon  other  causes.  It  inay  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  lie  in  the 
exercise  of  our  reasoning  faculties,  because  most  of  the  miscarriages  in  life 
proceed  from  inconsiderateness  and  hasty  determination ;  but  then  it  lies  as 
much  in  quicknesa  of  following  the  lights  ai  reason,  whenever  they  shine  out 
dear  :  for  to  stand  thinking  whei^  we  should  be  acting,  or  hunt  after  specu- 
lations when  something  lies  ready  at  hand  for  us  to  do,  were  not  mudi  less 
imprudent  than  never  to  think  at  all.  Since  then  it  is  so  difficult  to  de- 
scribe, and  when  we  seem  to  have  laid  our  finger  upon  it  stiU  it  dudes  cur 
grasp,  let  us  endeavour  to  place  it  in  several  lights,  that,  one  may  6U|^ly  what 
shall  appear  wanting  in  another.  I  concdve,  then,  prudence  will  enable 
him  that  has  it  completdy  to  keep  the  mental  organs  open  and  watchful, 
hearing  the  whispers  of  the  moral  sense  amid  the  clamours  of  passion,  and 
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discerning  the  feeblest  glimmerings  of  reason  through  the  glare  of  fancy ; 
so  that  every  object  in  the  prospects  glancing  before  him,  whether  the  scene 
contain  more  or  fewer  of  them,  will  be  seen  in  its  true  shape,  and  his  notice 
will  instantly  torn  upon  that  which  is  most  proper.  For  our  doings  being 
all  made  up  of  single  momentary  acts,  volition  perpetually  foUowing  &ie  fresh 
ideas  thrown  up  by  imagination,  must  take  their  denomination  from  that  of 
their  component  parts :  therefore  if  the  steps  be  prudently  taken,  the  whole 
progress  must  needs  be  so  too :  but  if  they  be  not,  we  may  still  chance  to 
steer  the  right  course  while  nothing  occurs  to  mislead  us ;  but  our  success 
will  be  owing  to  the  goodness  of  our  lights  rather  than  to  the  soundness  of 
our  eye.  Nor  does  this  vigilance  or  openness  of  the  mental  eye  depend 
wholly  upon  industry  and  the  intense  application  of  our  optics  :  they  help  to 
improve  it  when  deficient,  or  on  the  contrary  may  sometimes  do  hurt  by 
confining  it  to  one  narrow  point ;  but  when  once  acquired,  it  becomes  a 
habit  operating  spontaneously,  rather  using  application  as  an  instrument  to 
effect  its  purposes  than  wanting  it  as  a  spring  to  put  itself  in  motion.  Who- 
ever could  attain  this  habit  completely  would  never  act  in  the  dark  nor  at 
random ;  for  though  his  lights  mi^t  be  faint,  he  would  distinguish  which 
of  them  were  the  clearest,  he  would  find  an  opportunity  for  doing  something 
in  every  situation  of  circumstances,  and  would  discern  what  is  feasible  as 
well  as  what  is  desirable.  It  would  direct  him  which  of  his  several  facul- 
ties to  exercise,  when  to  deliberate  and  when  to  execute,  when  to  suspend 
his  judgment  and  when  suspension  were  needless,  wh^i  to  exert  resolution 
and  when  to  comply  with  the  occasion,  when  to  bestir  himself,  and  when  to 
receive  whatever  ideas  occur.  In  short,  he  would  act  with  the  same  uni- 
form tenor  throughout,  as  well  in  trifles  as  matters  of  importance,  and 
though  he  might  sometimes  take  wrong  measures  through  ignorance,  his 
every  motion  would  be  right  with  respect  to  his  degree  of  knowledge  or 
present  information. 

7.  In  another  light  we  may  consider  prudence  as  a  disposition  of  mind 
to  regard  distant  good  equally  with  present  pleasure,  estimating  both  accord- 
ing to  their  real  not  apparent  magnitude :  like  the  skill  we  have  of  discern- 
ing a  grown  person  twenty  yards  off  to  be  larger  than  a  child  sitting  in  our 
lap,  although  the  latter  take  up  more  room  in  our  eye.  Nature  first  moves 
us  by  sensations  of  pleasure  or  pain:  experience  soon  teaches  us  that 
pleasurable  sensations  will  not  always  come  of  themselves,  but  we  must  do 
something  to  make  provision  for  obtaining  them ;  hence  spring  our  desires 
and  passions.  Upon  further  experience  we  learn  that  desire  often  leads 
into  mischief,  this  gives  rise  to  the  moral  sense  admonishing  to  restrain 
desire  when  pointed  the  wrong  way :  but  there  being  an  ease  in  gratifying 
and  a  trouble  in  crossing  it,  the  contest  in  these  cases  lies  between  expe- 
dience and  pleasure,  and  to  choose  constantly  the  former  is  an  effect  of 
prudence.  For  as  worldly  prudence  engages  a  man  upon  every  occasion  to 
improve  his  fortune  rather  than  get  a  little  ready  money  in  hand,  so  moral 
prudence  will  incline  him  always  to  prefer  that  which  is  best  before  that 
which  will  immediately  please  his  senses  or  gratify  his  desire  or  his  in- 
dolence. 

8.  The  third  light  wherein  I  shall  endeavour  to  place  our  virtue  is  that  of 
a  readiness  in  foUowing  the  dictates  of  reason ;  but  by  reason  we  must  not 
understand  here  the  act  of  reasoning ;  for  that,  in  many  cases,  might  be  im- 
prudent, but  those  treasures  which  we  have  shown  elsewhere  reason  deposits 
in  the  storehouse  of  ideas,  that  is,  such  notices  occurring  from  time  to  time 
to  our  judgment  as  were  formerly  the  produce  of  carefid  consideration,  or 
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have  been  examined  and  approved  thereby.  The  bare  possession  of  these 
treasorefl  renders  a  man  more  knowing  and  many  times  a  more  usefol  mem- 
ber of  the  commonity>  becanse  the  deed  does  the  service,  not  the  internal 
dispontion  of  the  performer;  but  it  is  the  readiness  in  following  them 
instantly  opon  their  appearance  that  constitutes  him  a  perfectly  prudent 
man.  For  our  active  power  must  take  some  turn  every  moment,  and  if  the 
present  judgment  does  not  operate,  the  turn  will  be  taken  imprudently,  though 
no  damage  may  hi^pen  to  ensue.  This  readiness  depends  upon  a  happy 
cast  of  imagination,  representing  the  dictates  of  reason  as  satisfactory ;  for 
volition  ever  moves  towards  that  point  where  satisfeurtion  appears  connected, 
and  is  not  influenced  by  a  conviction  of  the  understanding  until  it  becomes 
a  persuasion  too  and  an  object  of  desire :  therefore  prudence  is  no  more 
than  a  steady,  .habitual  deure  of  acting  reasonably,  generated  by  a  thorough 
persuasion  that  in  so  doing  we  shall  act  most  ^r  our  advantage ;  for 
nothing  else  can  give  birth  to  such  a  desire,  because  all  desires  not  natural 
must  derive  by  translation  from  those  that  are. 

9.  Hence  it  appears  that  this  cardinal  virtue  must  have  had  a  beginning, 
owing  its  rise  either  to  natural  constitution  inclbing  some  men  to  be  more 
observant  than  others,  and  rendering  their  imagination  more  pliable  to 
receive  persuasion  easier  from  conviction,  or  to  accidents  teaching  them 
discretion  from  their  own  miscarriages,  or  to  instruction  and  example.  The 
growth  and  progress  indeed  depends  chiefly  upon  our  own  care  and  industry, 
but  then  we  must  be  prompted  to  use  that  care  and  industry  by  some  con- 
sideration already  in  our  thoughts,  and  the  first  act  of  prudence  we  ever 
exerted  must  have  had  some  prior  motive  exciting  us  to  it,  which  was 
suggested  by  our  other  desires.  Whether,  as  the  nature  of  man  is  con- 
stituted, it  may  be  lost  again  when  once  arrived  to  perfect  stature,  we 
cannot  certainly  know,  having  never  seen  an  instance  of  such  perfection 
among  us ;  yet  it  seems  hard  to  conceive  how  the  habit  of  following  reason 
can  subsist  after  reason  itself  is  totally  lost  and  all  the  characters  imprinted 
by  her  obliterated  by  age  and  distempers :  but  we  find  by  woful  experience, 
that  such  degrees  of  it  as  man  can  attain  may  be  lost  again  by  despondency, 
or  uninterrupted  prosperity,  or  too  great  security,  or  evil  company,  or  other 
causes.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  most  durable  possession  we  can  have,  as 
being  untouched  by  many  outward  accidents  that  may  deprive  us  of  all 
others,  and  warning  us  against  the  approach  of  whatever  might  endanger 
it :  and  the  most  valuable,  for  though  it  cannot  insure  us  perpetual  success, 
it  will  hdp  us  to  the  greatest  measure  of  all  other  valuable  things  in  our 
power  to  obtain :  nay,  if  we  believe  Juvenal,  we  shall  find  no  deity  averse 
if  prudence  be  not  wanting. 

10.  This  virtue  of  prudence  constitutes  the  essence  of  moral  wisdom, 
of  which  some  in  former  ages  have  entertained  very  absurd  and  extravagant 
notions ;  supposing  the  wise  man  beholden  to  himself  alone  for  his  wisdom, 
placed  above  the  reach  of  fortune  to  hurt  him,  and  master  of  all  arts  and 
sciences,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  even  to  the  making  the  clothes 
upon  his  back,  the  shoes  upon  his  feet,  and  the  ring  upon  his  finger: 
wherein  they  confounded  wisdom  with  capacity,  which  are  manifestly  dif- 
ferent, the  one  consisting  in  extensiveness  of  knowledge,  the  other  solely 
in  the  due  management  of  such  as  we  have,  be  it  more  or  be  it  less. 
Therefore  there  may  be  the  greatest  folly  where  there  is  the  most  know- 
ledge, and  upon  that  very  account ;  for  if  two  persons  take  the  same  im- 
proper course  together,  he  will  be  deemed  to  act  most  imprudently  who 
bc&t  knew  how  to  have  acted  right.     If  a  man  unacquainted  with  a  wood 
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takes  a  country  fellow  for  his  guide,  who  knows  all  the  paths  and  turnings 
perfectly  wdl,  but  will  needs  pmah  on  the  nearest  way  through  the  thickest 
part  until  boUi  are  entangled  in  the  briars,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  charge 
of  folly  lies  wholly  at  Sie  door  ci  the  guide,  and  for  this  very  reason, 
because  he  knew  better  than  the  other.  Besides,  by  placing  wisdom  in 
science,  they  overthrow  the  wise  man's  claim  to  the  sole  merit  of  it,  making 
it  to  depend  updn  the  natural  endowments  of  body  or  mind,  and  accidental 
advantages:  for  not  to  mention  the  necessity  of  instruction,  leisure,  and 
quickness  of  apprehension,  to  render  knowle<%e  complete,  I  suppose  they 
would  hardly  pretend  that  a  man  bom  blind  could  ever  make  himself  per- 
fect in  the  art  of  painting,  or  science  of  optics. 

1 1 .  But  neither,  when  we  understand  wisdom  in  the  proper  and  genuine 
sense,  can  the  possessor  claim  it  as  entirely  of  his  own  creation,  for  it  grows 
out  of  common  discretion,  being  the  same  quality  carried  to  the  greatest 
length  human  nature  can  contain:  but  this  depends  upon  an  observant, 
though  perhaps  not  always  a  thoughtful  temper,,  upon  good  guidance  or 
example,  and  upon  lucky  accidents  :  for  men  often  learn  discretion  from 
their  own  misconduct,  when  the  mischiefs  of  it  happen  to  be  so  obvious 
that  they  cannot  but  take  notice,  and  so  galling  tiiat  they  cannot  fiedl  of 
remembering  them.  And  he  must  have  an  uncommon  degree  of  aelf- 
conceit  who  can  persuade  himself  that  he  should  have  acted  with  the  same 
discretion  he  does,  had  he  been  bom  with  a  dull  apprehension,  and  strong 
sensations,  or  bred  up  among  the  savages  in  America.  I  know  some  affect 
te  cry  up  the  barbarous  nations,  as  furnishing  instances  of  as  great  sound- 
ness of  judgment  as  is  to  be  met  with  among  the  most  civUized :  I  shall 
not  deny  that  such  instances  may  be  found,  because  having  no  acquaint- 
ance with  those  nations,  I  cannot  disprove  them  ;  but  we  must  remember 
that  discretion  proceeds  from  observance  of  temper,  incidents  toudiin^^  the 
notice,  instruction,  or  example ;  and  any  one  of  these  causes  may  some- 
times operate  so  favourably  as  to  supply  the  place  of  the  others. 

Let  us  now  suppose  the  sage  poss^sed  of  perfect  wisdom,  yet  is  he  secure 
that  he  shall  always  retain  it  ?  Why  yes,  it  is  always  in  his  power  to  act 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  every  situation  that  shall  hi^pen.  I  grant 
it,  but  this  is  no  answer  to  the  question,  for  so  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  un- 
wise :  but  our  power  takes  its  turn,  or  in  other  words,  voHtion  is  determined, 
by  the  motives  and  ideas  present  in  tne  thought,  and  what  ideas,  or  in  what 
colour  shall  be  presented,  depends  upon  die  state  of  the  mental  organs ;  so 
that  any  little  change  in  their  texture  might  destroy  the  best  disposition  of 
mind,  or  turn  it  into  the  worst.  Now  who  can  know  the  whole  composition 
of  man  so  thoroughly,  as  to  pronounce  certainly,  that  no  external  causes  may 
operate  to  work  a  d^erent  texture  in  our  organs  ?  It  may  perhaps  be 
alleged,  that  the  mental  OTgans  have  a  separate  mechanism  of  their  own, 
independent  of  the  bodily,  so  that  though*  their  play  may  be  suspended  or 
varied,  according  to  the  different  action  of  the  latter,  yet  no  disease  nor  acci- 
dent happening  to  the  grosser  parts,  nor  impulse  of  outward  objects,  can 
alter  their  texture.  Whether  the  case  be  so  in  hd,  or  no,  is  more  than  I 
can  tell,  but  admitting  it  true,  still  is  the  wise  man  b^cdden  to  nature  for 
having  framed  his  composition  in  two  sudi  distinct  compartments;  and 
he  owes  the  preservation  ai  his  best  property  to  the  laws  she  has  kindly 
provided  for  securing  it  against  damage  from  that  part  of  his  mechanism 
which  does  not  lie  under  his  absolute  command.  Neither  is  he  little 
beholden  to  fortune  for  supplying  him  with  materials  and  opportunities 
of  exercising  his  wisdom,  which  render  it  more   serviceable  to   others 
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and  productive  of  enjojinent  to  himaelf  than  it  could  be  without  those 
aMisCmnoes. 

12.  Bat  whatever  conditioB  the  conenminiite  wise  vo/un  may  stand  in.  we 
who  only  make  distant  advances  towarda  bis  pmfoction  eannot  pretend  to 
■elf-safficiency,  nor  claim  the  merit  oi  every  little  snooeas  we  meet  with  as 
all  our  own :  for  we  find  our  pittance  of  virtue  improve  and  kept  alive  by 
exercise,  bat  when  this  exercise  is  interrupted  for  want  of  proper  subjects 
to  work  upon,  or  our  minds  thrown  off  the  hinge  by  cross  accidents,  or  our 
discretion  beguiled  by  temptations,  we  peroeive  ourselves  retarded,  if  not 
thrown  badn?ard  in  our  progress;  Let  us  then  acknowledge  our  obligation 
to  nature,  as  well  for  the  good  she  has  already  done  us,  as  for  the  continu- 
ance of  it  by  her  salutary  establishments,  and  own  ourselves  dependent  upon 
fortune  for  the  favours  we  may  still  hope  for  at  her  hands,  leaving,  how- 
erdi",  likewise  generals,  as  little  to  her  disposal  as  possible  :  and  nothing 
will  better  put  us  in  a  way  of  being  befriended  by  her  when  favourable,  or 
riieker  us  from  her  attacks  when  ^  proves  out  of  humour,  than  such  de- 
gree of  moral  prudence  as  we  are  capable  of  attaining. 


CHAP.  XXXF. 
FORTITUDE. 


O9  all  the  obstacles  standing  in  our  way,  when  disposed  to  act  right,  none 
operates  so  powerfully  as  fear ;  other  passions  be^guile  or  tire  as  out,  but 
this  stops  US  short  in  our  career ;  there^n^  the  conquest  of  this  passion  has 
been  made  one  of  the  cardinal  virtoes.  It  is  not  easy  to  fix  upon  a  proper 
definition  of  this  virtue :  at  first  thought  one  should  be  apt  to  odl  it  a  habit 
of  foarlesaness,  but  every  abaence  of  fear  is  not  courage :  for  it  may  proceed 
fitxB  ignorance  of  the  danger,  as  when  a  child  goes  to  play  with  the  muzzle 
of  a  loaded  mqsket ;  or  it  may  arise  from  an  insensibility  of  temper,  for 
there  are  people  who  tee  tiieir  danger,  bat  want  feeling  enough  to  be 
touched  by  it.  Now  we  must  admowledge  this  insensibility  a  very  useful 
quality  to  the  public,  for  without  it  perbapa  we  could  not  properly  man 
oar  fleets  nor  reemit  our  armiee  s  yet  is  it  so  fiur  fit)m  deserving  the  name 
of  virtue,  that  it  seeais  scarce  compatible  with  the  principal  of  them.  I 
mean  prudence,  which  grows  out  of  caution,  and  ever  keeps  it  in  company 
throo^MMit  all  her  proceedings.  Besides  that,  we  find  fear  a  necessary 
engine  to  restrain  many  inordinate  desires  and  unruly  passions  that  would 
else  make  sbrange  h«voc  and  disorder  in  the  world:  and  if  the  intrepidity  of 
pirates  and  banditti  coold  be  wrested  from  them,  it  would  be  much  better 
both  for  themselves  and  all  others  within  their  reach. 

2.  This  fearlessness  of  temper  d^>end»  mpon  natural  constitution,  as  much 
as  any  quality  we  can  possess ;  for  where  the  animal  system  is  strong  and 
robust,  it  is  easily  acqmred,  bat  when  the  nerves  are  weak,  and  extremely 
sensible,  they  £eJ1  presently  into  tremors  that  throw  the  mind  off  the  hinges 
and  cast  a  eonfosion  over  her.  Nor  are  the  changes  in  our  disposition  of 
body  without  their  influence;  dd  age  abates  the  spirit ;  moi  have  their  ebbs 
and  flows  of  bravery,  and  some  distempers  bring  a  meohanical  terror  upon 
the  imagpiation.  It  has  been  observed,  that  courage  may  be  partial,  daunt- 
less to  some  objects;  and  gone  upon  the  appearance  of  others.  Mr.  Addison 
tells  us  he  knew  an  officer  who  could  march  up  to  the  mouth  of  a  cannon. 
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bat  affrighted  at  his  own  shadow,  and  unable  to  bear  being  left  alone  in  the 
dark.  Such  contrariety  of  character  must  have  been  owing  to  impressions 
taken  in  his  youth ;  and  indeed  coorage  as  wdl  as  timoroosness  may  come 
by  sympathy  and  imitation  from  the  company  wherewith  men  consort :  the 
recruit  becomes  intrepid  by  the  dauntless  looks  and  discourses  of  his  com- 
rades, and  their  taunts  upon  covrardice ;  he  improves  better  this  way  than 
he  could  do  by  all  the  lectures  of  philosophy  aided  by  his  own  utmost  in- 
dustry. Courage,  from  whatever  cause  arising,  may  be  ranked  under  those 
inferior  virtues  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  Chap.  XXIX.  which  spring 
indifierently  from  nature,  education,  custom,  or  our  own  diligence :  nor  is 
it  the  less  intrinsically  valuable,  because  sometimes  turned  to  mischievous 
purposes,  for  the  best  thingps  corrupted  become  the  worst.  It  gains  admi- 
ration and  applause  more  than  the  rest,  for  fear  being  the  most  difficult 
passion  to  overcome,  th^^ore  the  conquest  of  it  deserves  to  be  most  ho- 
noured, because  honour,  as  we  have  already  seen  under  that  article,  belongs 
not  only  to  things  the  most  useful,  but  to  Uiose  where  the  honour  itself  wiU 
be  of  the  greatest  use :  as  it  certainly  will  here,  for  nothing  carries  men  so 
effectually  through  danger  as  a  quick  sense  of  honour,  whidi  therefore  has 
always  been  looked  upon  as  the  necessary  qualification  and  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  a  soldier.  Yet  courage,  to  deserve  the  name  of  virtue  in 
«ny  degree,  must  be  habitual,  not  owing  to  insensibility ;  for  the  danger 
must  be  seen  but  despised ;  nor  accidental,  or  occasioned  by  the  prevalence 
of  any  passion.  Some  folks  are  mighty  valiant  in  their  cups,  others  in  the 
heat  of  resentment  care  not  what  becomes  of  themselves  so  they  can  but 
wreak  their  revenge ;  others  again,  eagerly  bent  upon  some  foolish  desire, 
will  run  anyhazards  to  gratify  it :  in  all  these  cases  their  courage  is  not  their 
own,  but  cast  upon  them  by  another  agent  working  upon  their  oigans,  and 
is  rather  a  mark  of  stupidity,  or  weakness  of  mind,  tlum  of  bravery. 

3.  From  what  has  been  observed  above,  we  may  gather  the  true  notion 
of  fortitude,  and  having  seen  what  it  is  not,  may  more  eauly  discover  what 
it  is.  The  contempt  of  danger,  when  owing  to  the  want  of  i^prehension, 
thoughtiessness,  or  to  some  other  idea  forcibly  occupying  tiie  thought, 
carries  no  merit  at  all :  when  the  effect  of  constitution,  education,  or  the 
desire  of  applause,  has  become  habitual,  it  deserves  the  name  of  virtue,  and 
our  commendation  as  such :  but  to  entitle  it  a  cardinal  virtue,  it  must  be  a 
branch  of  prudence,  which  we  have  seen  consists  in  discerning  all  the  lights 
of  our  understanding  as  they  present  from  time  to  time  before  us.  There- 
fore he  that  possesses  fortitude  completely,  wiD  enjoy  a  perpetual  presence 
of  mind ;  nothing  will  ruffle  or  discompose  him,  but  he  will  proceed  in  an 
equal  tenor,  not  having  his  seasons  of  failing,  nor  particular  objects  to  start 
at;  the  dread  of  shame  will  no  more  disconcert  him  than  other  evils ;  he 
will  regard  consequences  in  order  to  take  his  measures  accordingly,  but 
rest  wholly  unconcerned  at  the  event ;  he  will  suffer  no  idea  to  intrude 
upon  him  against  his  liking,  and  will  have  the  absolute  command  of  his 
notice  to  fix  it  upon  any  point  he  judges  proper.  Etymologists  derive 
virtue  from  virility,  si^posing  it  to  denote  a  manly  strength  and  vigour  of 
mind :  now  vigour  will  naturally  exert  itself  in  throwing  off  everything  dis- 
pleasing or  unwelcome ;  and  as  a  concern  for  sinister  events,  further  than 
requisite  in  directing  us  to  provide  against  them,  and  the  daaszle  of  objects 
preventing  the  sight  of  others  that  lie  before  us,  are  what  everybody  would 
wish  to  avoid,  when  ideas  intrude  forcibly  upon  the  mind,  it  proves  her  in- 
firmity and  inability  to  resist  them.  Thus  the  being  master  of  our  thoughts, 
having  the  perfect  use  of  our  discernment,  and  all  that  authority  over  our 
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mental  organs  which  they  are  cupMe  of  obeying,  eonstitatefl  prudence ;  and 
that  branch  of  it  relating  to  terrible  ideas  is  understood  by  fortitude,  which 
thoogh  not  the  less  for  being  aided  by  nature,  custom,  or  other  causes,  yet 
is  not  complete  until  it  can  operate  without  them. 

4.  But  in  order  to  render  this  coimnand  of  our  ideas  complete,  it  is 
necessary  that  present  evils  should  be  no  more  capable  of  discomposing  us 
than  the  appr^ension  of  them  at  a  distance ;  for  if  we  can  feice  danger 
while  aloof,  but  shrink  under  nuschiefii  when  actually  filing  upon  us,  it 
argues  a  feebleness  of  our  ideas  rather  than  the  strength  of  our  mind. 
Therefore  patience  has  always  been  esteemed  a  species  of  fortitude,  enabling  , 
us  to  bear  pain,  labour,  indignity,  affliction,  dirappointment,  and  whatever 
else  is  irksome  to  human  nature.  I  will  not  undertake  to  determine 
whether  these  may  be  rendered  quite  harmless,  so  as  not  to  hurt  at  all,  yet 
if  there  be  any  salve  to  prevent  their  galling,  patience  is  certainly  the 
thing,  which  whoever  possesses  completely,  if  he  cannot  escape  suffering 
by  them,  yet  he  will  be  able  to  divert  his  thoughts  in  great  measure  upon 
other  objects :  for  he  will  never  be  thrown  off  his  basis,  nor  permit  them 
so  to  obscure  the  notices  of  his  judgment,  as  that  he  cannot  find  something 
proper  to  be  done  upon  the  present  occasion,  which  may  in  part,  at  least, 
engage  his  attention.  Nay,  he  will  very  often  prevail  to  fix  it  wholly  upon 
the  measures  of  his  conduct ;  in  which  case,  he  wiU  reUeve  himself  entirely ; 
for  when  we  can  forbear  attending  to  uneasiness,  it  vanishes,  which  made 
some  imagine  it  lay  solely  in  opinion.  When  the  mind  has  gotten  this 
habitual  command  over  her  motions,  she  will  ezerdse  it,  I  conceive,  for  I 
can  do  no  more  than  coi^ecture,  with  ease,  freedom,  and  readiness,  and 
without  variation.  But  for  us  learners  in  the  art  we  must  expect  to  meet 
many  difficulties,  which  we  cannot  surmount,  nor  hope  to  make  any  im- 
provement without  frequently  exerting  our  utmost  resolution  :  nor  should 
we  disdain  to  avafl  ourselves  of  example,  company,  shame,  argumentation, 
or  any  other  helps  that  may  advance  us  forward.  But  to  make  the  most 
of  our  resolution,  it  will  be  requisite  to  know  the  strength  of  it,  that  we 
may  not  put  it  upon  more  than  it  wiU  perform :  because  repeated  ill  success 
may  drive  to  despair,  and  damp  the  spirits  instead  of  raising  them.  It  vnll 
be  expedient  to  take  all  qyportunities  of  increasing  what  little  courage  or 
patience  we  have,  to  examine  in  what  particulars  we  are  defective  and  what 
feasible  methods  we  have  of  remedying  that  defect,  thus  keeping  our  reso- 
lution in  continual  exerdse ;  for  every  habit  and  every  power  of  our  nature 
gathers  strength  by  being  exercised.  With  such  good  management,  and  a 
vigilant  but  judicious  use  of  the  strength  we  have,  we  shall  be  continually 
advancing  forwards  by  little  and  Uttle :  and  the  acquisition  of  any  of  those 
inferior  virtues  spoken  of  in  §  2,  will  bring  us  so  much  nearer  to  perfection ; 
for  if  it  were  possible  to  attain  every  one,  I  imagine  the  aggregate  of  them 
all  would  make  that  fortitude  we  are  in  quest  of. 

5.  Intrepidity  in  the  day  of  battle  is  not  the  only  species  of  courage,  for 
I  suppose  many  a  brave  officer  might  not  be  able  to  walk  upon  a  w2l  hke 
our  common  bricklayers;  which  shows  he  has  not  an  absolute  command 
over  his  ideas,  since  some  of  them  will  intrude  so  far  upon  his  judgment  as 
to  make  him  throw  himself  down  for  fear  of  falling.  The  art  of  walking 
upon  walls  is  scarce  necessary  for  those  who  do  not  intend  to  follow  the 
trade  of  a  bricklayer,  for  they  may  find  other  objects  whereon  to  exercise 
tiieir  resolution  to  better  advantage;  therefore  I  do  not  recommend  it 
anybody  to  learn  until  he  has  completed  himself  in  all  other  branches  of 
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knowledge :  but  I  apprehend  the  ideal  sage,  haymg  a  perfect  mastery  over 
his  imaginatioii,  would  upou  oocasioa  run  along  the  ridge  of  a  house  as 
securely  sa  he  could  upon  the  same  tiles  ranged  along  hu  chamber  floor ; 
and  would  likewise,  where  it  were  neoessary,  bear  any  filthy  discourse, 
noisome  smeU,  or  nastiness  besmearing  him,  without  squeamishnesa  or 
(^enoe  to  his  delicacy.  But  besides  natural  terrors  which  may  seize  any- 
body^  upon  first  trial,  before  they  have  hardened  themselves  by  custom, 
there  are  others  which  gath^  like  rust  upon  the  imaginations  of  particular 
peq>le,  making  them  distrust  theii'  own  senses,  and  i£raid  that  some  sudden 
impulse  should  drive  them  upon  extravagant  actions,  though  they  have  never 
yet  done  any  such,  and  have  the  strongest  intention  to  avoid  th^m.  I  know 
a  very  amsible  man,  who  once  scrupW  to  take  a  bank  note  into  his  hand 
for  fear  he  should  Uirow  it  into  the  fire :  another  unwilling  to  go  near  a 
precipice,  lest  he  should  have  an  inclination  to  throw  himself  down.  I 
have  heurd  of  a  lady  that  terrified  herself  when  going  a  visiting  with  a 
notion  that  she  might  tumble  down  on  entering  the  room,  or  say  something 
very  rude ;  and  I  mi^self  when  a  boy,  having  occasion  to  retire  to  some 
private  comer,  have  been  sometimes  grievously  disturbed,  lest  I  should  be 
still  in  a  room  full  of  company,  and  only  fancied  I  had  left  them.  I  am 
apt  to  suspect  there  are  more  of  these  whimsies  in  the  world  than  one 
l^ars  of,  for  people  are  shy  of  betraying  their  foibles,  and  it  is  but  by 
chance,  alter  being  very  intimate,  that  one  gets  any  suidi  confession  out  c^ 
them.  These  little  distempers  of  mind  may  proceed  from  too  great  inteose- 
ness  c^  thought ;  for  as  hard  labour  brings  a  trembling  and  weakness  upon 
the  nerves  until  refreshed  by  rest,  so  the  organs  of  attention  being  over* 
st^^ned,  become  unable  to  resist  whatever  femcies  start  up  in  its  way, 
and  I  believe  your  hard  students  if  they  take  notice  will  find  more  of  thiB 
dbturbanoe  after  a  series  of  dose  application  or  having  been  much  aloofi 
than  at  other  times :  but  if  it  be  thought  that  ladies  and  children  cannot 
be  supposed  to  hurt  theims^ves  this  way,  let  it  be  remembered  that  they 
too  sometimes  puzzle  their  brains  as  mud)»  though  not  upon  the  same  sulv- 
jec^  nor  in  the  same  manner  as  great  scholars.  The  like  effect  may 
spring  from  a  custom  of  making  uncommon  suppositions,  which  the  studioiMs 
sometimes  necessarily  and  sometimes  needlessly  give  in  to,  or  the  habit  of 
building  castles  in  the  air,  that  others  often  divert  themselves  with :  for. 
by  these  practices,  we  teach  imagination  to  paint  her  figures  as  strong  aa 
the  real  objects  exhibited  to  us  by  nature.  Another  source  of  the  saaske 
stream  may  rise  upon  taking  too  much  of  the  pillow,  for  tlecip  protracted 
longer  than  necessary  wiU  not  be  sound  :  but  in  dreams,  volition  remains 
inactive,  all  being  carried  cm  by  the  spontaneous  workings  of  our  organs, 
which  having  thereby  gotten  a  habit  of  moving  themselves,  will  afterwards 
throw  up  dreaming  thoughts  amongst  our  waking  ones  so  strc»gly,  that  we 
shall  scarce  be  able  to  know  them  asunder.  I  would  recommend  it  to 
^sons  labouring  under  this  infirmity,  to  observe  whedier  tibey  do  not  find 
It  trouble  them  less  upon  those  days  wherein  they  happen  to  have  risen 
early.  I  do  not  know  that  the  believers  in  a  free  will  of  indifiTerency  are 
more  subject  to  these  fantastical  disturbanoea  than  otbor  folks,  yet  one  may 
well  wondw  why  they  shcnild  not*  for  upon  their  principles  the  danger 
would  be  real,  not  fantastical :  because  what  avails  it  to  have  our  senses, 
our  judgment,  and  discretion,  if.  by  our  eleetive  power,  we  may  annex  the 
idea  of  Best  to  whatever  they  warn  us  most  clearly  against  ?  How  can  we 
depend  upon  our  subsequent  behaviour  corresponding  with  our  precedent 
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if  volition  be  determined  by  nothing  antecedent,  nothing  exterior  to  the  will 
itself?  In  short,  take  away  the  influence  of  motives,  and  all  before  us 
becomes  contingent,  doubtfot  and  hazardous* 

But  whatever  causes  give  rise  to  such  apprehensions,  they  certainly  in- 
dicate an  impotence  of  mind,  that  has  not  a  conunand  over  her  ideas,  nor 
can  turn  her  notice  upon  any  spot  she  pleases  in  the  scenes  of  her  imagina- 
tion. One  cannot  expect  a  remedy  in  this  case  so  much  from  reason  as 
resolution,  or  rather  care  and  vigiknoe ;  for  authority  grows  by  custom, 
and  every  power  gathers  strength  from  exercise :  therefore  it  is  expedient 
to  accustom  ourselves  to  choose  out  of  the  ideas  before  us  for  our  inflec- 
tion, to  thrust  away  those  that  would  intrude  upon  our  notice,  and  to  disceni 
the  degree  of  evidence  sufficient  to  work  assurance.  It  has  been  made  ap- 
pear in  Chap.  XI.  that  absolute  mathematical  eertaiaty  was  not  made  for 
man;  therefore  whoever  lockn  ahtmys  for  that  most  hang  in  perpetual 
doubt  and  obscurity. 

6.  There  is  likewise  a  courage  ol  assenting,  as  well  as  acting ;  for  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  men  may  cramp  themselves  in  their  deliberatiotas  for 
fear  of  discovering  a  fiedlaoy  in  something  whereof  they  have  conceived  a 
fiftvourable  prejudice :  and  certainly,  without  a  freedom  of  thought,  there  is 
very  little  advance  to  be  made  in  oiur  researches  after  truth.  But  then  it 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  there  is  a  difference  between  courage  and 
ra^iness,  between  freedom  and  change  of  servitude :  for  if  we  run  deeper 
into  one  prejudice  ^flying  eagerly  ifrom  another,  we  shall  not  much  en- 
krge  our  liberty.  Therefore,  it  bcliovea  us  to  join  caution  to  our  bravery, 
wiuiout  which  it  will  not  be  genuhie ;  to  look  around  us,  observing  every 
quarter  from  whence  an  undue  inihienoe  may«fall  upon  us ;  to  examine  aU 
sides  calmly  and  impartially,  and  give  »  just  weight  to  the  presumption 
tiiat  our  prejudice  may  have  been  founded  upon  solid  reasons  formerly  dis- 
cerned by  ours^es  or  others,  though  we  cannot  now  recover  them. 

7.  Neither  Is  patience  confined  solely  to  the  endurance  of  pains  and 
labours;  those  whose  situation  exempts  them  from  sodi  trials,  may  yet 
find  subjects  whereon  to  exercise  this  branch  of  fortitude.  There  is  nc^xKiy 
but  meets  with  disappointokents,  cross  accidents,  contradictions  and  inter- 
ruptions, as  well  in  business  as  diversicm ;  and  il.  we  could  bear  these  with- 
out ruffling,  it  would  certainly  be  gaining  a  valuable  point.  For  my  part, 
I  often  envy  the  patience  of  hackney  coachmen  sitting  whde  hours  in  all 
weathers  upon  their  boxes,  tradesmen  waiting  behind  their  counters,  and 
servants  attending  in  anti-chambers  liable  to  be  called  upon  any  tiifling 
errand  at  every  touch  of  the  bell :  were  I  in  thehr  situation,  restrained  from 
employing  myself  as  I  liked,  and  unable  to  enter  upon  a  train  of  thought, 
beoKuse  expecting  every  instant  to  have  it  broken,  I  should  be  miserable : 
but  though  I  would  not  choose  to  pass  my  tin^  in  idleness,  I  should  be 
glad  to  bear  it  when  forced  upon  me  unavoidably.  While  I  am  pouring 
with  the  microscope  upon  objects  l3ring  within  the  light  of  nature,  if  a 
billet  rolls  off  the  hearth,  or  my  servant  comes  in  abruptly  with  a  message, 
I  cannot  help  fretting  and  vexing  a  little  inwardly :  this  I  acknowledge  to 
be  a  failing,  and  would  wish  to  receive  all  events  with  tranquillity  and 
evenness  of  temper,  pursuing  my  little  engagements  without  anxiety,  and 
breaking  them  off  without  discomposure.  For  virtue  is  valuable  all  over ; 
if  we  cannot  obtain  laige  portions  of  her,  yet  every  little  scrap  will  repay 
the  trouble  of  acquiring,  as  containing  a  source  of  enjoyment,  and  adding 
something  to  our  estate  in  the  fund  of  happiness. 
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CHAP,    XXXII. 
TEMPERANCE. 

Thbrs  have  been  heroes  intrepid  in  dangers  and  indefatigable  in  labonrs, 
despising  death,  wounds,  and  hardships,  who  yet  have  been  shamefnlly 
overcome  by  luxdry  and  all  kinds  of  wanton  desires,  made  slaves  to  popular 
applause,  or  to  some  fiavourite  mistress.  For  brides  the  dread  of  ap- 
proaching, or  pressure  of  present  evil,  there  is  another  obstacle  against  the 
influence  of  reason  by  the  allurement  of  pleasure,  either  in  prospect  or  frui- 
tion; and  it  no  less  requires  an  exertion  of  vigour  in  the  mind  to  secure 
her  against  being  drawn  off  h^  basis  by  the  one  than  driven  by  the  other. 
Therefore  the  habit  of  resisting  pleasure  and  controUing  desire  has  been 
justly  reckoned  a  cardinal  virtue,  called  by  the  name  of  Temperance.  Nor 
does  it  less  deserve  a  title  to  one  of  the  four  princ^>al  places  than  fortitude, 
as  being  more  generally  useful  for  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  people  and 
more  difficult  to  be  attained  completely.  For  many  persons  are  not  in  a 
situation  exposing  them  to  much  danger  or  labour,  nor  of  a  constitution 
subjecting  them  to  acute  or  frequent  pains,  and  so  may  pass  through  life 
well  enough,  although  somewhat  deficient  in  courage  or  patience:  but 
there  is  no  man  without  desires,  and  no  man  whom  they  will  not  lead 
astray  from  the  paths  of  reason  if  he  has  not  pow^  to  restrain  them.  Nor 
perhaps  is  it  harder  to  subdue  terror  efiectually  than  pleasure :  the  one  re- 
quires a  stronger  resolution,  the  other  a  more  constant  vigilance.  Fain 
and  danger  assault  us  rarely ;  their  attacks  are  furious  but  generally  short ; 
if  you  can  sustain  the  first  onset,  the  business  is  done;  or  should  they 
renew  the  charge,  they  will  do  it  feebler  after  every  repulse,  until  at  length 
they  cease  to  be  formidable :  but  desire  brings  a  numerous  host  into  the 
field ;  put  one  enemy  to  flight  and  another  presently  succeeds  in  his  place ; 
if  they  cannot  master  you  by  force,  they  wul  weaiy  you  down  by  importu- 
nity ;  if  they  find  you  invulnerable  in  fix>nt,  they  will  detach  a  regiment  of 
secret  motives  to  take  you  in  rear,  so  that  you  may  be  brought  to  the 
ground  without  knowing  from  what  quarter  the  blow  came.  Therefore  you 
must  continually  keep  upon  your  guard  and  bestir  yourself  without  respite, 
which  demands  a  larger  fund  of  vigour  to  perform  than  any  sudden  starts 
of  resolution,  as  it  shows  more  robustness  to  carry  a  weight  for  miles  than 
to  pull  out  a  wedge  at  a  jerk.  Besides  that  intestine  enemies  are  always 
accounted  the  most  dangerous,  and  though  pleasure  sometimes  allures  with 
outward  objects,  it  oftener  tempts  by  desires  that  have  found  harbour  in  the 
breast :  and  the  most  judicious  persons  have  always  esteemed  the  conquest 
of  oneself  the  most  important  and  most  glorious  of  victories,  whidi  a  man 
may  most  justly  applaud  himself  for,  however  the  world  may  think  other- 
wise. 

2.  According  to  my  notions  of  temperance,  it  is  not  confined  to  restrain- 
ing^ the  solicitations  of  appetite  or  what  is  usually  called  pleasure,  but  ex- 
tends to  habit,  passion,  humour,  and  whatever  else  would  entice  us  away 
from  following  our  judgment:  therefore  covetousness,  ambition,  resent' 
ment,  extravagant  joy,  sanguine  hope,  thirst  of  knowledge,  and  even  zeal 
for  virtue,  when  not  conducted  by  reason,  are  species  of  intemperance,  as 
well  as  luxury,  debauchery,  and  indolence.  Pleasure  is  most  dangerous  in 
the  season  of  youth,  when  the  organs  are  vigorous,  sensation  strong,  and 
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every  aUarement  presents  with  the  charm  of  aovelty :  in  our  riper  years 
there  is  generally  some  roling  passion,  either  of  advancement  in  honoar  or 
fortune,  increase  of  knowledge,  or  other  particular  aim»  that  captivates  the 
mind,  and  instead  of  obeying  the  command  of  reason  presses  it  into  its 
service :  and  the  intemperance  of  old  age  shows  itself  in  an  attachment  to 
our  own  ways  and  humours  upon  the  most  trifling  occasions.  But  educa- 
tion>  custom,  and  constituticm,  raise  a  difierent  set  of  ideas  in  each  man ; 
therefore  it  behoves  him  to  examine  his  condition  of  mind,  and  set  himself 
most  carefully  to  guard  that  quarter  where  he  perceives  the  greatest  danger 
threaten. 

3.  As  desure  not  only  entices  by  the  delight  promised  upon  gratification, 
but  when  opposed  often  degenerates  into  want,  which  arrives  by  the  un* 
easiness  of  missing  the  thing  desired,  therefore  temperance  must  call  in 
patience  as  an  auxiliary  to  assist  her ;  and  we  find  the  uneasiness  arising 
upon  a  delay  of  desire  vulgarly  styled  impatience.  He  that  cannot  forbear 
hankering  aifter  pleasure  lost,  nor  support  the  trouble  any  little  importunate 
habit  may  give  him,  will  make  no  progress  towards  mastering  them ;  for 
whatever  ground  he  may  have  gained  by  repelling  die  first  attack,  he  will 
lose  it  all  again  upon  the  second.  And  sometimes,  I  believe,  men  give  way 
for  fear  of  this  uneasiness,  when  it  might  not  have  proved  insupportable ; 
so  that  a  little  courage  and  confidence  in  our  strength  is  very  hdpful  upon 
these  occasions. 

4.  Of  all  the  propensities  that  take  us  at  unawares  none  are  more  dan- 
gerous than  indolence  and  pride,  or  vanity,  because  none  are  more  universal, 
and  none  more  sly  in  making  their  approaches  covertly :  a  man  can  hardly 
£b11  into  excesses  of  debauchery  witiiout  being  sensiUe  of  them ;  but  he 
may  be  vain  or  idle  without  ever  knowing  that  he  is  so.  Lariness  seems 
to  be  the  very  opposite  to  virtue ;  for  as  this  consists  in  exerting  the  vigour 
of  the  mind  to  discern  the  li^ts  of  our  judgment  when  overshaded  by 
other  ideas,  he  that  could  keep  this  vigour  perpetually  alert  would  never 
fsll  into  any  error  of  conduct.  But  mere  is  a  love  of  ease  in  us  all,  that 
makes  people  often  bestir  themselves  prodigiously  in  the  prosecution  of 
some  fond  de^re,  rather  than  be  at  the  pains  of  overcoming  it,  and  gives 
birth  to  the  violence  and  impatience  of  passion,  which  wants  to  have  the 
purpose  aiined  at  by  it  presently  attained  that  the  business  may  be  over. 
And,  perhaps,  laziness  may  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  pride  and  vanity ;  for 
there  is  much  less  trouble  in  persuading  ourselves  we  possess  accomplish- 
ments we  have  not,  in  contemplating  those  we  have  or  displaying  them  to 
public  view,  than  in  improving  them,  or  acquiring  new  ones.  He  that  is 
always  diligent  in  advancing  forwards,  will  scarce  have  time  for  more  than 
a  transient  look  now  and  then  upon  the  progress  he  has  made,  much  less 
will  he  stand  pointing  out  the  length  of  it  to  every  passenger  he  sees  in 
the  way.  But  vanity  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  us  by  education,  by  example 
and  sympathy,  and  assails  on  so  many  quarters,  that  no  wonder  we  can 
never  guard  against  it  efiectually :  we  are  taueht  to  judge  of  ourselves  and 
our  possessions  of  any  kind  by  comparison  with  others,  to  despise  or  over- 
look what  we  have  not,  and  value  ourselves  upon  any  trifle  peculiarly  our 
own.  Hie  Spectator  tells  us  of  a  young  lady  whom  he  found  one  day  hold 
up  her  head  higher  than  ordinary,  and  wondering  what  could  be  the  occa- 
sion, her  sister  whispered  him  that  she  had  got  on  a  new  pair  of  silk 
garters.  One  would  think  virtue  should  secure  a  man  most  eflfectually 
against  all  vain  imaginations ;  but  there  is  a  pride  of  thinking  oneself  and 
a  vanity  of  appearing  virtuous :   nay,  some  have  been  proud  of  their 
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humility  fmd  contempt  of  pride,  as  witness  Diogenes,  when  he  trampled 
upon  the  fine  tapestry  brought  by  Plato  from  the  court  of  Sicily.  But 
until  a  man  can  discover  all  the  secret  recesses  of  his  heart,  and  restrain  his 
fondness  for  contemplating  or  displaying  any  supposed  perfection,  he  will 
not  have  attained  completely  the  virtue  of  temperance. 

5.  Nor  is  moderation  less  necessary  than  courage  to  insure  a  true  liberty 
of  thought.  Men  esteem  themselves  free-thinkers  because  they  can  think 
anything,  but  I  do  not  hold  ^em  really  such  unless  they  can  lUcewiee  for* 
bear  to  think  anything.  It  has  been  often  observed  there  is  a  certain 
enthusiasm  in  poetry,  and  perhaps  there  is  a  degree  of  it  though  not  so 
much  observed  in  argutnentation  and  most  prose  compositions.  The  neat 
structure  of  an  hypothesis,  the  shrewdness  of  a  discovery,  the  acuteness  of 
an  observation,  the  charm  of  novelty  or  pleasure  of  overthrowing  a  vulgar 
error,  will  sometimes  transport  men  beyond  themselves:  one  sparklmg 
thought  will  eclipse  all  others  their  judgment  presents,  and  a  secret  inclina- 
tion cast  a  glare  of  evidence  upon  iiny  notion  that  favours  it*  There  are 
other  restraints  upon  our  freedom  besides  pusillanimity,  and  in  order  to  think 
perfectly  free  we  must  learn  to  think  soberly  as  well  as  boldly ;  for  courage 
and  caution,  like  two  antagonist  muscles,  serve  to  keep  one  another  from 
drawing  the  mind  awry :  if  either  of  them  have  lost  its  tone,  the  party  may 
be  said  to  labour  under  a  paralytic  disorder. 

6.  Some  seasonable  austerity  and  self-denial  will  be  fbund  expedient,  or 
rather  necessary,  for  us  all  to  practise :  for  we  have  not  such  strength  of 
mind  as  to  surmount  all  o^qiosition,  therefore  mutt  endeavour  to  weaken 
the  enemy  by  entering  the  lists  against  him  as  often  as  we  can  do  it  safely, 
imd  by  so  doing  we  shall  add  vigour  to  our  own  resolution,  which  always 
gathers  strength  by  exercne.  This  consideration  will  engage  us  sometimes 
to  deny  innocent  desires,  that  we  may  have  it  in  our  power  to  restrain 
them  when  hurtful.  For  the  same  reason  we  ought  to  keep  a  guard  upon 
our  thoughts  as  well  as  upon  our  actions :  for  theare  is  an  intemperance  of 
imagination  that  engages  men  to  dwell  upon  fantastical  scenes  of  power,  or 
sain,  or  revenge>  or  unwarrantable  pleasures,  under  a  notion  of  their  being 
narmless,  because  they  do  not  immediately  break  forth  into  act.  But,  when 
we  reflect  upon  what  has  been  shown  before  in  the  course  of  these  inquiries, 
how  great  a  sway  imagination  has,  in  shaping  our  behaviour,  it  will  appear 
extremely  dangerous  to  let  that  take  a  wrong  turn,  for  it  may  steal  upon  us 
insensibly,  and  give  a  wrong  turn  to  our  conduct  when  we  are  not  aware ; 
at  least  it  will  abate  our  relish  for  other  employments  wherein  we  might 
spend  our  time  to  better  advantage. 

7.  But  self-denial  is  an  evil  considered  in  itself,  wherefore  ^ose  are 
not  to  be  heeded  who  would  persuade  us  into  a  life  of  austerities  without 
regard  to  any  good  purposes  to  be  cflSected  thereby :  for  happiness,  that  is 
content  and  solace  of  mind,  is  our  proper  aim,  nor  does  present  enjoyment 
ever  deserve  to  be  rejected,  unless  for  the  sake  of  some  greater  enjoyment 
to  be  had  in  exchange  for  it.  Hiere  is  no  good  merely  in  crossing  and 
afflicting  ourselves ;  but  self-denial  becomes  recommendaUe,  for  the  ease  it 
will  procure  us,  by  breaking  the  force  of  those  desires  that  would  interrupt 
and  teaze  and  torment  us  perpetually  with  their  importunities.  Our  busi- 
ness is  not  to  extinguish  de«re,  without  whidi  there  could  be  no  pleasure 
in  life,  no  choice  among  objects  before  us,  nor  gke  in  anything  we  under- 
take, but  to  prevent  it  from  being  troublesome :  and  while  we  have  unruly 
desires  belonging  to  us,  it  is  necessary  to  travel  the  rugged  road  of  self- 
denial  in  our  progress  towards  the  wise  man*s  tranquillity.     For  I  conceive 
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the  consummate  sage,  if  there  were  such  a  one  upon  earth,  would  never 
practise  self-denial,  hecanSe  he  would  not  hate  an  opportunity^  his  desires 
lying  under  such  control  as  never  to  raise  an  oppomtion  for  him  to  struggle 
agmnst :  not  that  he  would  he  without  desires ;  on  the  contrary,  I  imagine 
1^  would  abound  in  tiiem  more  than  we  do,  receiving  ddight  from  them  in 
many  things  we  should  count  insipid ;  but  they  would  hang  so  loose  about 
him,  as  to  let  go  their  hold  the  instant  an  object  appeared  improper  or  un- 
attainable, to  leave  no  secret  hankering  bd^d  nor  ever  degenerate  into 
iirant  like  the  sheep,  who  they  say  is  never  thirsty,  unless  when  be  sees 
water ;  so  his  a{^>etites  would  prove  sources  of  pleasure  to  him,  but  none 
of  pain.  And  why  should  we  think  such  a  disposition  of  mind  impossible 
when  there  is  scarce  any  of  us  who  do  not  possess  it  in  some  little  degree  ? 
We  can  sit  down  with  desire  to  a  party  at  cards  when  proposedi  or  content 
ourselves  without  it,  if  not  agreed  to :  we  may  eat  fruit  with  good  appetite 
in  summer,  and  take  pains  in  planting  trees  to  procure  it,  without  wanting 
it  in  winter :  we  can  bestir  ourselves  lastily  in  forwarding  schemes  of 
hunting,  or  bowling,  or  dancing,  or  other  diversion,  when  they  frdl  in  our 
way,  and  rest  fully  contented  with  our  situation  when  they  do  not.  So  that 
we  have  nothing  to  do  but  improve  a  faculty  we  already  possess,  and  extend 
our  authority  gradually  to  all  our  other  propensities,  whether  of  profit,  or 
honour,  or  buOding,  or  equipage,  or  curiosity,  or  knowledge,  or  whatever 
dse  would  ruse  an  intemperance  of  desire.  The  secret  of  happiness  lies  in 
having  a  multitude  of  engagements  fitted  for  every  occasion  that  can  happen, 
BO  that  some  or  other  of  them  may  constantly  give  us  an  appetite  for  em- 
ployment, but  none  that  shall  disturb  us  when  we  judge  it  necessary  or 
proper  to  break  them  off. 

8.  As  self-denial  helps  to  bring  desire  under  control,  so  indulgence  must 
needs  have  a  contrary  efllect,  addhig  vigour  to  the  adversary  and  enfeebling 
ourselves :  it  is  throwing  the  reins  upon  the  horse's  neck,  ^ich  will  quickly 
make  him  grow  unmanageable.  Wherefore,  it  behoves  us  to  be  cautious  of 
our  most  innocent  desires,  lest  by  indulging  we  render  them  habitual,  and 
instead  of  invitmg,  which  is  their  proper  office,  they  vnll  drag  us  forcibly 
along  :  nor  shall  we  ever  recover  our  liberty,  without  a  more  painfol  self- 
denial  than  had  been  otherwise  needful.  Nor  do  intense  pleasures  deserve 
the  value  too  commonly  set  upon  them :  it  may  be  a  man's  misfortune  to 
have  been  too  highly  delighted,  for  it  will  often  destroy  the  relish  of  his 
common  enjoyments,  or  fix  so  strong  an  impression  upon  the  fancy,  as  shall 
obliterate  all  other  ideas,  and  make  him  perpetually  restless  for  a  repetition : 
eo  that  whoever  seeks  to  be  highly  pleased,  runs  a  hazard  of  being  seldom 
pleased,  and  passing  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  in  disquietude  and  impa- 
tience. Many  persons,  especially  young  folks,  make  pleasure  their  sole  aim 
vHienever  they  can  get  the  command  of  their  time,  in  those  intervals  when 
the  restraints  of  their  superiors  are  withdrawn,  imagining  they  shall  enjoy 
the  more  by  how  much  the  more  assiduously  they  pursue  it :  but  this  is  a 
fallacious  way  of  reckoning,  for  pleasure  is  an  errant  coquet,  fiying  those 
who  court  her  most  servilely,  and  showing  herself  most  gracious  to  those 
who  bear  the  greatest  indifference  towards  her.  She  makes  forward  ad* 
vances  to  the  unwary  to  bring  them  to  her  lure ;  but  when  she  has  gotten 
them  fost  in  her  fotters,  she  uses  them  scurvily,  allowing  them  no  rest  in  her 
service*  and  feeding  them  only  with  delusive  expectations  and  stale  scraps 
of  enjoyment,  that  have  utterly  lost  their  savour.  Nor  indeed  is  it  in  her 
power,  were  she  ever  so  kindly  disposed,  to  give  a  solid  and  lasting  enjoy- 
ment ;  for  ttM>se  pleasures  your  men  of  pleasure  hunt  after,  owe  their  gust 
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merely  to  their  novelty  and  the  vigour  of  youthful  blood  and  the  freshness 
of  the  organs,  but  our  organs  can  supply  no  more  than  a  certain  portion  of 
entertainment ;  for  when  much  employed  in  the  same  way,  though  they  may 
still  perform  their  work,  yet  they  lose  that  sensibility  in  the  exercise,  which 
they  had  originally.  Tlierefore,  he  that  makes  intense  pleajsure  his  whole 
business,  is  like  an  extravagant  heir,  who  squanders  away  his  whole  patri- 
mony in  a  year  or  two,  and  leaves  himself  nothing  to  live  upon  afterwards 
besides  poverty,  want,  and  distress.  Hence  we  may  see  the  benefit  of  this 
cardinal  virtue.  Temperance,  which  will  debar  us  no  pleasure  we  can  have  at 
free  cost,  but  rescue  us  from  those  that  would  make  us  pay  more  for  them 
than  they  are  worth,  will  open  to  us  many  sources  of  delight  the  voluptuous 
never  taste  of,  and  secure  us  an  estate  for  life  in  such  enjoyments  whereof 
our  nature  is  capable. 


CHAP,  xxxiir. 

JUSTICE. 


Thbrs  is  one  particular  desire,  that  of  appropriating  whatever  we  can  get 
to  ourselves,  and  following  our  own  pleasure  without  regard  to  the  hurt  it 
may  do  other  persons,  whieh  prevails  so  universally  and  strongly  among 
mankind,  and  which,  indulged,  causes  such  disorder  in  the  world,  that  the 
restraint  of  it  has  been  thought  worthy  to  be  made  a  cardinal  virtue,  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Justice.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  justice  owes  its  being 
to  society,  for  it  could  have  no  place  were  each  man  to  live  separately  by 
himself,  or  had  he  not  in  any  instance  a  power  of  endamaging  the  posses- 
sions, infringing  the  liberty,  or  abridging  the  enjoyments  of  his  fellow 
creatures.  Were  men  just  now  brought  out  of  such  a  state,  and  placed  upon 
this  habitable  earth,  every  one  would  naturally  take  of  the  good  things  scat- 
tered around  him,  whatever  he  wanted  for  his  present  occasion ;  when  he 
went  to  do  the  same  a  second  time,  he  might  often  find  that  somebody  else 
had  taken  away  the  things  he  wanted  before  him  ;  this  w.  uld  put  hun,  as 
often  as  he  had  an  opportunity,  upon  securing  as  many  of  them  as  he  could 
get  together,  to  provide  agamst  the  like  accidents  for  the  future ;  from 
whence  springs  self-interest,  the  desire  of  gain,  and  covetousness.  But  as 
others  would  do  the  same,  the  public  stock  would  be  soon  exhausted,  the 
fruits  all  gathered  from  the  trees,  and  the  desire  of  engrossing  would  then 
prompt  men  to  invade  one  another's  hoards :  whence  must  ensue  trouble, 
vexation,  and  contention,  and  much  waste  must  be  made  in  the  struggle, 
to  the  great  damage  of  them  all.  These  inconveniences  being  severely  felt, 
would  teach  them  to  see  that  their  true  interests  lay  in  restraining  their  own 
desires  within  such  compass,  as  might  bring  them  compatible  with  those  of 
others,  and  they  would  form  rules  for  securing  to  each  man  his  share  of  the 
blessings  that  nature  had  poured  out  among  them.  But  it  being  obvious 
that  the  gifts  of  nature  may  be  improved  by  labour,  nor  indeed  can  fully 
supply  our  wants  without  it,  and  there  being  no  encouragement  for  any  man 
to  labour,  if  all  the  rest  were  to  share  the  fruits  of  it  with  himself,  they 
would  find  it  necessary  that  all  should  enjoy  the  produce  of  their  skill  and 
industry  in  severalty,  vnthout  interruption  from  others :  and  this  would  lay 
the  foundation  of  property.  But  as  it  may  often  lie  in  a  man's  powo*  to 
work  out  some  advantage  for  others  or  for  the  public,  and  the  security  of 
property  would  be  no  encouragement  with  him  «o  to  do,  because  the  fruits 
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of  his  labour  in  this  case  would  not  redound  to  his  own  benefit,  they  would 
see  the  expedience  of  a  compensation  or  reward,  to  serve  as  an  encourage- 
soent  for  performing  such  services.  On  the  other  hand,  some  would  still 
employ  their  strength  or  cunning  to  encroach  upon  their  neighbour's  pro- 
perties, or  through  mere  wantonness,  or  resentment,  or  other  unruly  pas- 
sion,  would  endamage  them  in  their  persons  or  possessions :  this  would 
show  the  necessity  of  punishment  to  restrain  such  outrages.  And  as  vicious 
tndinations,  according  to  their  strength,  would  require  a  greater  or  less 
restraint  to  curb  them,  therefore  punishment  would  be  apportioned  to  the 
heinousness  of  the  offence,  of  which  the  greatness  of  the  mischief  done  would 
be  deemed  an  evidence  when  the  inward  depravity  could  not  othervrise  be 
discovered. 

2.  Were  mankind  reduced  to  a  state  of  nature,  I  imagine  they  would 
gradually  fiall  into  notions  of  justice  by  such  steps  as  those  above  described. 
But  we  being  bom  into  settled  communities,  having  regulations  already 
established,  take  them  as  we  find  them,  with  the  sanction  of  authority  an- 
nexed to  thenu  without  penetrating  into  the  sources  from  whence  they  are 
derived.  Yet  if  we  were  to  suj^kmbc  all  reward  and  punishment,  all  law  and 
honesty,  banished  from  among  a  people,  there  would  be  nothing  left  to  guide 
them  besides  self-interest,  appetite,  passit  n,  and  humour ;  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  what  wild  doings,  what  havoc  and  distraction,  these  would  introduce. 
Bince  then  we  find  so  manifest  a  necessity  of  justice  to  secure  the  happiness 
and  tranquillity  of  life,  we  need  seek  for  no  other  foundation  than  utility, 
whereon  to  build  our  obhgation  to  support  it.  Many  laws  are  calculated 
for  the  particular  convenience  of  the  people  to  whom  they  are  given,  and 
would  be  unjust  because  inconvenient  if  transported  into  other  countries. 
The  duty  of  subordination  and  obedience  to  higher  powers,  arise  from  the 
benefits  of  union :  for  it  being  impossible  that  all  individuals  should  agree  in 
their  measures  of  conduct,  or  stand  in  a  situation  to  judge  of  them,  if  the 
authority  were  not  placed  in  a  few  hands,  a  nation  could  never  act  as  one 
man  to  repel  the  invasions  of  an  enemy,  nor  execute  any  one  undertaking 
that  required  the  concurrence  of  numbers.  Therefore,  though  it  be  possible 
that  governors  may  command  things  inconvenient,  yet  it  is  not  justifiable  to 
disobey  them,  because  of  the  debility  that  must  ensue  upon  loosening  of  their 
authority.  Just  as  a  man,  who  should  find  a  troublesome  twitching  in  his 
anusdes,  would  do  very  wrong  to  destroy  the  tone  of  them  :  for  he  had  better 
bear  the  present  uneasiness  than  lose  the  use  of  his  limbs.  It  has  been  com- 
monly said,  the  worst  kind  of  government  was  preferable  to  anarchy  :  where- 
fore the  consideration  of  that  preference  will  prove  a  tie  upon  every  prudent 
man  to  submit  to  such  government. 

3,  Nobody  will  deny  there  is  a  natural  justice  distinct  from  the  legal, 
and  must  be  presupposed  before  men  can  pay  a  proper  submission  to  autho- 
rity :  for  whoever  obeys  the  law  for  fear  of  incurring  the  penalty  is  not  a 
just  man ;  he  only  deserves  the  title  of  just  who  would  deal  honestly,  and 
forbear  offending,  although  there  were  no  ternnrs  hanging  over  to  compel 
him,  and  who  does  not  think  of  the  penalties  annexed,  but  acts  upon  a  mo« 
tive  of  principle.  Where  this  principle  is  wanting,  the  best  contrived  laws 
cannot  wholly  supply  the  deficiency ;  for  they  bemg  calculated  for  general 
use,  it  is  impossible  to  shape  them  so  exactly  as  to  suit  all  the  variety  of 
cases  that  may  happen,  therefore  there  wants  some  other  clue  to  direct  us 
when  to  pursue  and  when  to  abate  the  rigour  of  justice.  Besides,  there  are 
many  ways  by  which  men  have  it  in'  tl^  power  to  affect  one  another  in 
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matters  wdere  the  law  does  not  and  perhaps  could  not  interfere,  particularly 
in  the  application  of  applause  and  censure :  in  all  these  cases  they  can  have 
no  other  guidance  than  the  law  of  their  own  minds  binding  to  the  observ- 
ance of  certain  rules,  founded  originally  upon  utility,  though  not  always,  or 
rather  very  seldom,  carrying  a  visible  connection  therewith.  We  have  seen 
under  the  article  of  honour,  that  praise  and  blame  belong  properly  to  those 
objects  whereto  the  annexing  them  will  do  greatest  service.  Reparation  for 
damages  tends  to  the  security  of  property,  preventing  retaliation,  and  an- 
swering as  a  penalty  to  restrain  mischievousness  and  heedknness.  The 
labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  because  it  cannot  be  expected  men  should 
labour  without  it :  and  the  shopkeeper  ought  to  be  paid  for  his  goods,  be- 
cause else  there  would  be  an  end  of  all  commerce  and  industry.  Merit  and 
demerit  of  all  kinds  arise  from  a  right  understanding,  and  prudent  regard 
to  our  own  interests ;  and  the  very  term  Deserve,  implies  that  such  a  parti- 
cular treatment  will  be  most  expedi^it  upon  sudi  or  such  a  behaviour. 

4.  Thus  every  species  of  justice,  as  well  pnblie  as  private,  as  well  commu- 
tative as  distributive,  rests  upon  the  basis  of  utility :  but  what  causes  the 
mistake  upon  this  matter  is,  the  double  sense  of  the  word  utility,  as  distin- 
guished into  real  and  apparent ;  for  in  philosophical  consideration,  it  is  un- 
derstood of  that  which  upon  the  whole  amount  of  consequences  tends  most 
to  advance  a  man's  real  happiness,  but  in  vulgar  language  it  stands  for  that 
which  exhibits  the  clearest  prospect  of  advantage  or  profit.  If  we  look  bade 
upon  the  chapter  of  Use,  we  shall  find  how  pleasure  transfers  satiB&ctioa 
upon  things  instrumental  or  preparatory  to  the  procuring  it,  from  whence 
grow  the  principle  of  self-interest  and  many  desires  of  things  conceived  be- 
neficial or  conducive  to  our  purposes.  Now  if  we  take  this  self-interest,  and 
the  gratification  of  these  desires  of  utility,  it  is  certainly  quite  difilerent  from 
justice  as  standing  generally  at  the  greatest  variance  with  it ;  he  that  deals 
honestly  when  not  compelled  either  by  the  fear  of  pumshment  or  censure,  and 
without  this  he  cannot  claim  a  title  to  honesty,  manifestly  foregoes  his  in- 
terest for  the  sake  (^justice*  But  our  ultimate  end  of  action  is  not  always, 
or  rather  very  rarely  our  ultimate  point  of  view,  for  our  fiunilties  being  too 
scanty  to  look  forward  to  the  journey's  end,  we  set  up  certain  marks  where- 
on to  fix  our  attention  from  time  to  time  for  our  guidance  on  the  way :  some 
of  the  first  of  these  marks  are  the  rules  of  interest,  profit,  convenience,  and 
worldly  prudence ;  but  they  proving  often  insufficient,  we  find  a  necessity 
of  other  marks  in  the  rules  of  honour  and  justice  to  rectify  their  mistaken 
directions. 

I  am  weU  aware  that  each  of  as  singly  learns  our  honesty  by  instruction 
or  sympathy  from  others,  but  then  it  can  scarce  be  denied  that  those  whe 
first  set  the  example  did  it  from  observation  of  the  mischiefs  attendant  upon 
a  too  dose  attachment  to  interest.  If  we  could  constantly  see  to  the  end  of 
our  proceedings,  and  compute  exactly  ^e  whole  produce  of  enjoyment  and 
sufiering  to  be  expected  from  them,  we  should  want  no  other  rule  than  that 
of  preferring  the  greater  distant  good  before  present  pleasure,  for  our  own 
advantage  would  guide  us  suffldently  in  all  parts  of  our  conduct ;  but  since 
we  cannot  look  so  far,  and  interest  frequently  leads  astray  from  its  own  pur- 
poses, we  have  need  enough  of  the  restraint  of  justice  to  keep  us  from  being 
beguiled  by  it,  and  led  out  of  the  road  to  real  utihty,  which  we  often  miss 
of  through  too  great  eagerness  for  the  apparent.  It  may  be  remarked,  that 
honour  and  justice  abound  more  in  rules  than  any  other  prindple  of  action; 
because,  lying  further  removed  from  pleasure,  we  can  sddomer  discern  the 
connection  therewith,  and  consequently  stand  more  in  need  of  direction. 
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Bot  rules  will  stand  us  in  no  stead  without  a  propaisity  urging  strongly  to 
practise  them,  which  propensity,  in  the  i^resent  case«  is  styled  the  moral  sense 
or  conscience  :  wherefore  it  behoves  every  man  to  cultivate  or  improve  this 
moral  sense  or  coaseientioas  regard  for  the  obligations  of  justice  to  the 
utmost,  and  adhere  to  it  without  reserve  against  all  the  solicitations  of  in- 
terest. The  proper  office  of  justice  lies  in  restraining  our  selfish  desires  :  a 
thorough  righteous  man  will  never  suffer  any  of  them  either  to  draw  him 
privily,  or  hurry  him  f(^Uy  upon  actions  for  which  his  heart  may  after- 
wards misgive  him,  or  which  his  moral  sense  warns  him  to  beware  as  unlaw- 
ful, although  he  may  not  directly  discern  their  inexpedience.  It  is  true  he 
may  sometimes  mistake  and  forego  his  lawful  advantages  needlessly,  but  the 
possession  of  a  strong  moral  sense  is  more  valuable  than  any  present  benefit 
be  could  receive  from  its  weakness ;  and  he  may  lock  upon  these  inconve- 
niences in  the  light  of  troubles  naturally  attending  an  estate,  which  no  man 
would  throw  away  for  the  sake  of  escaping  them. 

Therefore  it  is  much  the  safer  side  to  be  too  scrupulous  than  too  remiss, 
especially  for  young  peo]^.  Tally  used  to  reckon  exuberance  a  good  sign 
in  a  young  orator,  and  say  he  loved  to  find  something  to  prune  off.  The  mo- 
ralist may  say  the  same  with  respect  to  his  scholars,  that  he  loves  to  see  the 
moral  sense  vig<Nnous  and  redundant,  affording  something  to  prune  off;  for 
it  is  much  harder  to  nourish  up  a  weakly  plant  than  reduce  one  that  is 
luxuriant.  The  expedience  of  justice  lies  through  so  many  stages,  that  it 
is  di&ult  to  trace  them,  but  the  inconveniences  of  ov^  strictness  are  easier 
manifested,  nor  will  ML  to  discover  themselves  upon  a  little  experience. 
But  though  the  moral  sense  ought  to  master  desire,  it  ought  not  to  prevail 
over  reason ;  therefrane  whenever  upon  a  full  and  fiur  examination  we  find 
our  rules  tend  to  greater  harm  than  good,  we  must  alter  or  dispense  with 
then ;  amd  since  th^  are  liable  to  error^  it  will  behove  us,  as  often  as  a 
proper  oppcnrtunity  offers,  to  try  them  by  a  reference  to  use.  This  will  pre- 
vent their  running  into  extravagances,  and  give  us  a  better  opinion  of 
them ;  for  by  frequently  observing  the  benefit  of  justice,  we  shall  become 
intimatdy  persuaded  of  its  expedience  at  other  times  when  we  do  not  dis- 
cern them :  which  will  teach  us  a  confidence  in  our  moral  sense,  and  make 
OS  look  upon  the  landableness  of  an  action  as  a  certain  evidence  of  its  use- 
folnesB. 

5.  As  we  are  mighty  fond  of  personifying  everything,  even  the  creatures 
of  imagination,  abstract  notions,  and  whatever  we  can  express  by  a  noun 
substantive*  it  is  ooomion  to  consider  the  law  either  of  the  land,  or  of  na- 
ture, as  a  person,  having  perception,  volition,  design,  desire,  and  passion 
In  this  light,  if  we  look  for  what  design  the  law  must  be  supposed  to  have, 
we  cannot  well  conceive  any  other  than  the  preservation  of  property,  the 
security  of  hfe,  limb,  peace,  liberty,  and  all  other  requisites  for  ei^oyment, 
that  may  be  destroyed  or  lessened  by  the  behaviour  of  men  to  one  another. 
Bat  all  design  tends  to  something  future,  the  past  being  no  object  of  power 
<nr  contrivance :  hence  it  is  plain  the  law  carries  always  a  prospect  for- 
wards, and  only  casts  a  retrospect  behind,  in  order  to  take  her  measures  for 
|HX)viding  against  the  time  to  come.  The  reparation  she  awards  for  da- 
mages susta^^ed,  manifestly  relates  to  the  future  convenience  of  the  party 
aggrieved ;  for  if  he  be  satisfied  by  being  reinstated  in  the  possession  oif 
those  materials  for  enjoyment  he  had  before  the  offence  committed,  or  re- 
ceiving an  equivalent  that  will  answer  lus  purposes  as  well,  the  law  is 
satisfied  too.     But  it  may  often  happen  that  the  offender  is  not  able  to 
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make  reparation,  or  the  injury,  as  in  cases  of  murder  or  maiming,  is  of  a 
•nature  not  to  be  repaired  or  compensated :  under  these  circumstances  the 
law  will  hot  be  supposed  to  design  impossibilities,  and  can  only  have  in 
view  the  preventing  the  like  injuries  for  the  future,  by  such  punishment  as 
shall  be  judged  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  So  that  in  reality  punishment 
is  not  inflicted  for  crimes  committed,  but  as  a  remedy  against  liiose  which 
might  be  committed  hereafter ;  and  guilt  is  rather  a  direction  than  a  mo- 
tive for  taking  vengeance.  And  that  this  is  so,  will  appear  more  evi- 
dent when  we  reflect  that  natural  justice  restrains  the  thoughts,  desires, 
and  intentions  of  men,  as  well  as  their  outward  actions :  nor  do  the  laws 
sometimes  scrajde  to  punish  for  the  intent  where  no  mischief  has  been 
actually  done.  Conspiring  to  defraud,  assaulting  with  intent  to  rob  or 
tavish,  are  deemed  misdemeanours ;  lifting  up  a  latch  in  the  night-time 
with  intent  to  -commit  burglary,  forging  or  knowingly  publishing  a  forged 
note,  are  made  felony;  imagining  the  death  of  the  king,  is  high  treason. 
And  if  an  overt  act  be  required  to  convict  the  delinquent,  I  believe  every 
«ne,  who  knows  the  nature  of  right  and  wrong,  wiU  admit  that  the  overt 
act  adds  nothing  to  the  delinquency,  but  is  only  necessary  to  prove  it,  be- 
cause we  cannot  dive  into  the  thoughts  of  men,  nor  judge  of  them  otherwise 
than  by  then*  actions.  Were  there  a  man  to  whom  the  hearts  of  all  others 
should  lie  open,  «nd  a  discretionary  power  entrusted,  to  do  as  he  judged 
reasonable,  he  would  not  think  it  unjust  to  apply  such  punishment  for  the 
most  secret  evil  designs,  as  he  conceived  e^Rsctual  for  preventing  them  from 
breaking  forth  into  act. 

6.  But  to  pursue  our  idea  of  personality  in  the  law ;  as  we  all  look  upon 
the  defeating  of  our  designs  as  a  damage,  and  die  law  designing  the  peace 
and  security  of  those  under  her  protection,  therefore  every  hurt  brought 
upon  individuals  is  considered  as  an  injury  done  the  law  itself,  for  which 
«be  wiU  require  such  satisfaction  as  can  be  made,  that  is,  such  adequate 
punishment  as  may  deter  the  oflfender  or  others  from  repeating  the  ofience, 
and  reinstate  iier  in  her  power  she  had  before  of  protecting :  this  brings 
punishment  under  the  idea  of  a  reparation  or  satisfaction  for  damage  done, 
not  indeed  to  the  party  injured,  but  to  the  law ;  for  when  the  oflender  has 
undergone  the  chastisement  allotted  him,  he  is  said  to  have  satisfied  die 
law,  and  to  stand  right  again  in  court.  Then  as  in  ourselves  satisfection 
becomes  often  transferred  from  the  end  to  the  means,  particularly  in  re- 
sentment, where  we  think  of  nothing  fruther  than  wreaking  our  revenge, 
and  in  pursuits  <tf  honour  or  power,  which  we  do  not  follow  for  their  uses 
but  to  gratify  our  present  desires  df  them,  we  conceive  the  same  passions 
to  pre^ul  and  the  same  narrow  views  to  obtain  in  the  law,  which  animad- 
verts upon  delinquents  for  her  own  satisfaction  rather  than  for  the  sake  of 
the  community  under  her  charge. 

7.  This  custom  of  conceiving  the  law  to  have  interests  of  her  own  to 
serve,  and  the  detestation  which  arises  instantly  in  the  hearts  of  the  best 
and  wisest  men  upon  the  thought  of  heinous  wickedness,  has  given  rise  to 
the  opinion  of  an  immediate  and  essential  connection  between  oflence  and 
punishment,  which  is  supposed  due  to  the  former  without  taking  any  other 
idea  into  consideration.  I  idiall  readily  agree  that  in  taking  measures  for 
pimishing  we  need  consider  nothing  further  than  the  degree  of  delinquency ; 
for  being  well  satisfied  our  rule  is  right,  we  need  not,  nay  cannot  oonstantiy 
look  forward  for  the  reasons  inducing  us  to  believe  it  right ;  and  so  we  de- 
pend upon  the  47  th  of  Euclid  as  a  certain  truth,  without  running  on  to  the 
demonstrations  convincing  us  of  its  being  true :  but  if  we  search  for  the 
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ftitmdatioD  of  jastice,  though  here  too  we  riiall  find  a  connection,  it  will  be 
hard  to  trace  it  oat  unless  by  the  intervention  of  two  links  lying  between ;  I 
mean,  the  power  of  men  still  to  hurt  one  another,  and  the  tendency  of  punie^- 
ment  to  make  them  change  or  withhold  them  from  executing  their  evil  inten- 
tions. Were  mankind  to  be  suddenly  placed  in  a  situaticm  which  should 
render  them  incapable  of  ever  more  receiving  damage  from  others,  or  their 
dispositions  of  mind  so  changed  as  that  they  should  never  more  think  of 
doing  acts  of  injustice,  I  believe  every  good  man  would  vote  for  a  general 
anmesty  of  all  former  misdemeanors,  because  the  remembrance  of  them 
would  be  needless  in  one  case  and  useless  in  the  other. 

If  the  connection  between  offence  and  punishment  were  natural  and 
Becesaary,  submission  and  repentance  could  never  dissociate  them,  for  the 
nature  cl  actions  cannot  be  altered  by  anything  subsequent ;  but  repentance, 
answering  the  purpose  intended  by  chastisement,  takes  away  the  use  oi  it, 
and  thereby  dissolves  the  connection:  therefore  when  severity  i^^pears 
necessary  as  a  warning  to  others,  that  they  may  not  expect  to  come  off 
upon  the  like  easy  terms,  the  just  man  will  not  accept  of  repentance :  thus 
we  see  justice  disarmed  upon  becoming  needless,  and  the  sword  put  into 
her  hands  again  upon  the  further  prospect  of  necessity. 

And  the  same  cause  extends  her  province  beyond  the  limits  naturally 
belonging  to  it,  by  warranting  her  sometimes  to  take  vengeance  upon  the 
innocent  for  wrongs  wherein  they  have  had  no  share  :  for  this  is  the  case  of 
war,  wherein  the  goods  and  possessions  of  private  persons  are  invaded  for 
injuries  received  from  the  state.  I  know  that  in  national  transactions  all 
tl^  members  of  a  community  are  looked  iq;>on  as  constituting  one  persooc, 
and  in  this  light  you  take  revenge  upon  the  person  that  injcured  you :  but 
this  is  only  an  imaginary  personality,  very  useful  for  pointing  out  the 
measures  of  national  justice,  but  by  no  means  supporting  it  as  a  foimdation. 
If  the  French  king  has  fortified  Dunkirk,  or  encroadied  upon  our  colonies 
in  America,  in  breach  of  treaties,  you  cannot  charge  the  merchant  trading 
from  Martinico  with  any  faithlessness  or  badness  of  heart  upon  that  account : 
so  justice  stands  here. separated  from  delinquency  and  every  spice  of  evil 
intention ;  for  you  esteem  it  lawful  to  seize  his  effects  by  way  of  reprisal. 
But  why  do  you  judge  it  lawful?  because  you  cannot  right  yourself 
otherwise :  so  necessity  makes  it  justice ;  for  were  it  possible  to  come  at 
tiie  governors  directly  without  touching  the  subjects,,  no  righteous  man 
would  think  the  latter  method  justifiable,  notwithstanding  any  supposed 
identity  of  persons  between  them. 

8.  Were  the  justness  of  actions  essential  and  inherent,  whenever  the 
rules  of  justice  clash,  as  we  find  they  sometimes  do,  that  which  must  be 
superseded  must  abate  something  from  the  justness  of  the  other :  for  the 
case  is  so  in  matters  of  profit  or  pleasure.  If  you  lay  out  a  sum  of  money 
to  make  an  improvement  of  gp^eater  value  upon  your  estate,  you  are  cer- 
tainly a  gainer:  yet  could  you  procure  the  same  improvement  free  of 
charges  your  gain  would  be  greater.  If  you  might  partake  of  some  very 
agreeable  diversion  by  going  five  miles  through  very  dirty  roads,  it  is 
worth  your  while ;  yet  could  you  have  it  without  that  trouble  I  suppose  you 
would  like  it  better.  But  suppose  two  men  m  different  parts  of  a  field  near 
a  river,  aknned  by  the  cry  of  some  person  drowning,  one  hath  a  path  to 
run  along,  but  the  other  cannot  go  to  hdp  without  trampling  down  his 
neighbour's  corn,  which  you  must  allow  to  be  an  unjust  action  considered 
in  itself^  nevertheless  I  conceive  the  strictest  casuist  would  acknowledge 
the  merit  of  both  equal :  so  tha  lesser  rule  bears  no  intrinsic  value  to  be 
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subtracted   from  the   greater,  for  the  expedience   of   abstaining   frooi 

another's  property  is  taken  off  by  the  higher  imp<utance  of  saving  a  man's 

life. 

9.  Nor  do  the  obligations  of  troth  and  fidelity  rest  npon  any  other  baab 
than  expedience :  it  is  easy  to  see  that  wore  truth  banished  the  worlds 
there  could  be  no  intercourse  among  mankind,  no  use  of  speedi :  if  ycm 
asked  anybody's  direction  upon  the  road,  you  might  as  well  let  it  alone,  for 
you  could  gather  nothing  irovx  their  answer  if  l&re  were  no  truth  in  men. 
Were  all  falsehood  wrong  as  such,  why  are  poems  and  novels  suffered? 
why  do  moralists  invent  fables  wherein  they  introduce  beasts  talking,  goda 
apfiearing  in  the  air,  and  the  moon  desinag  to  be  taken  measure  of  Snr  a 
suit  of  (£)the8  ?  But  when  fiction  may  serve  some  good  purpose  and  doea 
no  hurt,  the  wisest  do  not  scruple  to  employ  it.  Did  the  bare  form  of  an 
agreement  create  an  obligation  to  perform  it,  no  ciceumstanoes  whatever 
could  render  it  invalid.  Are  then  all  tibose  suitors  imrighteous  who  apply 
to  our  courts  of  equity  to  be  rdieved  from  their  contracts  ?  or  are  the 
courts  iniquitous  in  decreeing  them  relief?  But  were  there  no  faith  among 
men,  no  regard  to  their  engagements,  anybody  may  see,  with  half  an  eye, 
what  stagnation  of  business,  what  mutual  diffidence  and  confusion  must 
ensue ;  and  it  is  the  avoidance  of  those  evils  that  gives  tiiem  their  sanction : 
therefore,  when  the  rigid  observance  of  compacts  manifestly  tends  to  greater 
mischiefB  than  could  be  avoided  thereby,  no  righteous  judge,  having  autho- 
rity so  to  do,  will  scruple  setting  them  aside.  Nevertheless,  this  does  not 
justify  a  man  in  breaking  his  engagements  whenever  he  finds  it  detrimental 
or  inomvenient  to  keep  them,  for  our  views  are  so  narrow  that  we  cannot 
alwa3rs  see  all  the  consequences  of  our  actions,  and  rules  are  the  marks 
hung  out  to  direct  us  to  an  advantage  we  cannot  discern :  therefore  the 
wise  man  will  adhere  inviolably  to  his  rules  though  he  cannot  discover  thetr 
expedience ;  for  he  will  look  upon  the  manifest  injustice  of  a  thing  as  a 
stronger  evidence  oi  its  being  detrimental  than  any  appearance  that  may 
arise  to  the  contrary ;  yet  an  expedience  there  must  be,  or  the  rules  wiU 
not  be  right.  For  justice  is  the  minister  of  reason,  though  it  ought  to  be 
the  master  of  action ;  and  it  is  one  thing  to  estabUah  rules  of  conduct,  but 
another  to  show  the  foundation  of  them.  When  a  man  is  to  act,  he  ought 
to  consult  his  ideas  of  justice,  and  follow  whithersoever  they  diaect,  without 
reserve  or  looking  to  anythii^  further ;  but  when  we  inquire  why  justice 
is  recommendable,  it  behoves  us  to  trace  out  the  reference  it  bears  to  hap* 
piness ;  for  without  this  it  will  be  hard  to  prove  the  obligation  to  it ;  and 
this  being  once  deariy  evinced,  it  would  want  nothing  dae  to  giva  it  all 
the  influence  that  could  be  desired. 

This  method  seems  to  have  been  attempted  by  the  old  philosophers, 
but  they  stopped  short  in  the  inidway,  as  we  may  learn  from  Cicero,  who 
was  no  philosopher  himself,  but  an  el^;ant  reporter  of  the  Greek  philosophy, 
where  he  endeavours  to  show  the  prudence  of  Regulus'  conduct  in  Lib.  IIL 
Cap.  27,  8,  9,  of  his  offices;  for  he  tells  us  those  are  are  to  be  rejected 
who  would  separate  utility  from  justice ;  because,  says  he,  whatever  is 
just  or  honestum  is  therefore  useful.  This  is  giving  the  ladies'  reason.  It 
is  so  because  it  is ;  for  he  does  not  vouchsafe  a  word  to  prove  why  it  ia 
useful.  That  evoything  just  is  really  advantageous  I  diall  not  deny,  nor 
that  the  practice  of  justice  is  the  surest  road  to  hiqypiness,  but  I  must  deny 
that  this  is  a  first  prindjde  or  self-evident  proposition,  or  to  be  discerned 
without  much  thought  and  consideration ;  far  I  know  that  in  many  cases 
the  contrary  appears  upon  first  sight;  therefore  it  had  become  a  philo* 
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sopher,  especially  soc^  a  powerful  artificer  ci  words  as  Cicero,  to  have  laid 
open  t^e  hlUcy  of  this  appearance  and  shown  the  intermediate  steps  hy 
which  justice  leads  to  ntili^.  He  might  haTe  had  an  ample  field  to  expa- 
tiate upon  the  henefits  and  necessity  of  justice  to  the  welfare  of  mankind. 
He  might  have  shown  that  the  Roman  comsionwealth  rose  to  that  pitch  of 
grandeor  they  shone  in  hy  a  strict  fidelity  to  their  engagements,  and  that 
Uiey  afterwards  began  to  decline  and  ftdl  into  confusion  by  their  oi^[>ression 
of  Uie  provinces  taken  under  tiieir  protection,  and  their  selfish  endeavours  to 
encroach  upcm  one  anotiier's  rights.  He  might  then  have  gone  on  to  prove 
the  good  of  every  individual  contained  in  that  of  the  republic,  and  thence 
conduded  that  Regulus,  all  things  considered,  acted  more  for  his  own  ad- 
vantage in  submitting  to  the  torments  he  underwent  than  he  could  have 
done  by  any  breach  c^  faith  whatsoever.  As  for  his  rhodomontade  that  the 
brave  man  looks  upon  pain  as  a  mere  trifle,  this  overthrows  his  other  asser- 
tion, because  it  seems  to  admit  that  if  pain  were  an  evil  it  might  justify  the 
breach  of  engagements :  and  indeed  we,  who  take  it  for  such,  commonly 
do  admit  it  as  an  excuse  when  in  a  degree  we  conceive  intolerable.  When 
a  sum  of  money  is  sent  for  a  particular  purpose,  justice  certainly  requires  it 
should  be  disposed  of  according  to  the  owner's  directions.  Suppose  then 
the  party  carrying  it  attadced  on  the  way  by  ruffians,  who  threaten  him 
with  some  grievous  misdiiefo  unless  he  will  deliver  it  them :  if  he  be  per- 
fectly honest,  and  at  the  same  time  possessed  of  the  stoical  fortitude  so  as 
not  to  value  paro  at  a  straw,  he  will  bear  the  worst  they  can  do  to  him 
rather  than  betray  his  trust :  but  suppose  the  messenger  were  a  weak  and 
fearful  woman,  to  whom  violent  ill  usage  were  really  terrible,  I  believe 
none  of  us  would  think  it  the  least  abatement  of  her  character  for  hone  ty 
if  she  yielded  to  her  terrors.  So  that  justice  is  not  so  necessarily  connected 
with  use,  but  diat  a  greater  evil  on  the  other  side  may  separate  them,  and 
in  that  case  tlie  action  ceases  to  be  just :  wherefore  utility  constitutes  the 
eaeence  of  justice,  but  not  justice  that  d  utility. 

10.  Butthough  justice  be  not  utility,  nevertheless  it  ought  to  be  esteemed 
the  certain  mark  and  evidence  of  utility,  and  an  intimate  persuasion  of  its 
being  so  will  fasten  desire  upon  it  as  upon  an  ultimate  point  of  view,  with- 
out needing  anything  beyond  to  recommend  it.  Whoever  has  this  desire  so 
strong  as  to  counterpoise  all  other  desires,  possesses  the  cardinal  virtue  here 
treat^  of;  and  whoever  has  not  this  desire  atall  canaot  be  called  an  honest 
man  in  any  degree,  tikough  he  may  do  honestly  lor  fear  of  punishment  or 
prospect  of  advantage.  Therefore,  i&  a  ri^teous  man  be  asked  why  he 
fulfils  his  engagements,  though  to  his  own  manifest  detriment,  he  will 
answer,  because  it  would  have  been  unjust  to  have  failed  in  them ;  for  he 
wants  no  other  motive  to  induce  ham ;  and  if  the  querist  be  righteous  too, 
he  will  want  no  other  reason  to  satisfy  him.  But  if  he  be  asked  further, 
why  he  esteems  justice  a  proper  motive  of  action,  and  he  be  a  person  who 
does  not  take  his  princii^es  upon  trust  from  the  example  or  authority  of 
others,  but  has  used  to  examine  them  himself,  he  will  refer  to  the  general 
necessity  and  expedience  of  justice,  and  allege  t^Mt  what  conduces  to  the 
general  good  of  mankind  must  be  good  for  every  particular.  But  could  it 
be  made  to  appear  that  injustice  in  some  single  instance  tended  to  the  general 
advantage,  he  would  not  think  himself  warranted  to  practise  it,  because  the 
mischief  of  setting  a  bad  example,  and  weakening  the  authority  of  a  bene- 
ficial rule,  would  be  greater  than  any  present  advantage  that  might  accrue 
from  the  breach  of  it.  And  even  supposing  his  injustice  could  be  concealed 
from  all  the  world,  so  that  it  could  do  no  hurt  by  example^  still  he  would 
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not  believe  it  allowable,  for  fear  it  should  haye  a  bad  inflacnce  upon  hia  ow^ 
miiuL  For  whoever  underatuida  human  nature,  knows  bow  dangerous  it  is 
to  lessen  the  force  of  those  restraints  that  withhold  us  from  the  exorbitances 
of  self-interest :  if  we  break  into  them  in  some  instance  where  we  might  d» 
it  innocently,  we  shall  run  a  great  hazard  of  losing  their  influence  at  other 
times  when  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  for  keeping  us  within  bounds* 
Nor  can  we  doubt  of  there  being  an  utili^  in  justice,  when  we  find  it  ac^ 
knowledged  in  some  measure  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  mankind :  it 
is  a  vulgar  sa3ring,  that  Hones^  ia  the  best  policy ;  nor  perhaps  is  there  a 
man  who,  if  he  could  accomplish  his  desires  justly,  would  not  choose  it  that 
way  rather  than  by  wrong.  The  very  gangs  of  highwaymen  and  street 
robbers  observe  some  fidelity,  though  little  enough  it  is  true,  in  their  engage- 
ments with  one  another:  so  t^  even  th(»e  persons  who  take  t^ir 
notions  of  utility  and  pleasure  for  their  sole  guidance,  still  pay  some  regard 
to  justice,  being  led  by  their  experience  of  its  conducing  necemrily  thereto. 

1 1 .  The  just  man,  to  deserve  that  appellation,  must  be  so  throughout,  in 
Ismail  matters  as  well  as  great :  he  will  regard  natural  justice,  and  legal  too» 
when  it  is  not  superseded  by  the  other :  he  will  abstain  from  injuring,  not 
only  the  persons,  possessions,  and  liberties  of  his  neighbours,  but  likewise 
their  good  name,  reputation,  and  daim  to  the  merit  of  their  performances* 
neither  deceiving  by  flattery,  blackening  by  calumny,  overbearing  by 
haughtiness,  nor  overreaching  by  cunning :  he  will  beware  of  wronging 
anybody,  even  in  his  own  private  estimation,  nor  give  credit  hastily  to  un- 
fiavourable  reports,  but  judge  of  persons  and  interpret  actions  candidly  and 
cautiously  :  be  will  look  upon  all  untruth  or  bias  to  the  prejudice  of  another 
as  a  species  of  injustice,  and  will  esteem  ingratitude  one  of  the  most  flagrant. 

12.  As  justice  consists  in  a  hearty  desire  of  doing  right  to  every  one 
against  the  solicitations  of  other  desires  urging  another  way,  and  as  among 
contending  impulses  the  most  vigorous  will  always  prevail,  therefore  justice* 
though  distinct  from  temperance  and  fortitude,  cannot  well  subsist  without 
them,  because  it  is  their  office  to  reduce  our  other  desires  within  a  manage- 
able compass.  Ambition,  covetousness,  extravagant  fondness  for  pleasure, 
anger,  and  all  kinds  of  intemperance,  hurry  men  on,  otherwise  well  dis- 
posed, to  t&warrantable  actions.  Fretfulness,  sloth,  over  delicacy,  efiemi- 
nate  softness,  and  every  other  branch  of  impatience,  will  not  sufler  them  to 
do  justly,  where  any  pains  or  difficulty  are  requisite.  These  vices  lay  them 
imder  a  necessity  of  transgressing :  but  though  we  have  seen  before  that  a 
real  necessity  takes  away  injustice  irom  a  d^,  yet  an  unnecessary  neces- 
sity, if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  that  is,  one  brought  upon  us  by  our 
own  folly,  leaves  it  in  frdl  colours.  Therefore,  the  ancients  were  right  when 
they  said  that  whoever  possessed  one  vbtue  completely  must  possess  them 
all,  because  they  mutually  nourish  and  protect  one  anodier. 


CHAP.    XXXIV. 

BENEVOLENCE. 


Tefe  grand  impediment  against  making  philosophy  universally  understood, 
Brises  from  the  particular  style  unavoidably  employed  therein,  different  from 
that  used  upon  common  occasions.  Sometimes  it  is  found  necessary  to 
frame  technical  terms  unknown  to  the  man  of  plain  sense :  at  other  times. 
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wfaen  worda  of  general  carrency  will  serve,  7^  a  peculiar  idiom  and  fitruc- 
tore  w  neoeasarj  to  make  diem  answer  the  purpose  efiectually.  Hiis  is 
nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  speaking  of  the  virtoes,  which  are  vnlgariy 
conceived  infinitdy  nomeroos  and  various :  but  the  moralist,  being  wOling 
to  methodize  his  thoughts  and  reduce  the  wilderness  into  a  regular  plan, 
endeavours  to  comprise  them  all  under  four  general  heads,  to  which  he 
assigns  names  already  in  use,  but  must  extend  their  signification  beyond 
what  custom  will  warrant,  in  order  to  bring  them  wide  enough  to  take  in 
aU  he  would  have  them.  By  this  means  it  happens  that  the  plain  man, 
attempting  to  follow  his  method,  finds  himself  frequently  perplexed ;  for 
after  being  fuUy  satisfied  that  an  action  is  right,  he  still  rraoAins  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  particular  species  of  virtue  it  belongs  to ;  or  perhaps  sometimes 
mistokes  that  to  be  the  virtue  recommended  which  is  reaUy  no  virtue  at  all. 
Thus  prudence,  the  principal  virtue  comprehending  all  the  rest,  stands  in 
Tolgar  acceptation  for  sagacity,  penetration,  experience,  aind  deamess  of 
jodgment,  which  are  not  virtue  but  good  fortune ;  or  if  attained  by  our  own 
industry,  still  are  the  fruits  of  virtue  rather  than  the  tree  itself:  and  as  pru- 
dence is  vulgarly  understood  of  a  cautious  regard  to  interest,  we  find  it  often 
standing  at  the  greatest  variance  with  virtue.  But  we  have  seen  before, 
that  mml  prud^ce  consists  in  making  a  due  use  of  our  lights,  not  in  the 
abundance  or  clearness  of  them,  and  vigorously  adhering  to  the  dictates  of 
reason,  agamst  the  solicitations  of  interest,  or  any  other  desire  whatsoever. 
So  likewise  fortitude  is  made  to  inciode  patience,  because  the  same  robust- 
ness c^  temper  that  enables  the  possessor  to  stare  danger  in  the  face,  is 
supposed  to  render  him  invincible  by  pain.  But  to  common  apprdiension  a 
*WMsi  may  be  very  patient  and  yet  Very  timorous ;  nor  on  the  other  hand,  if 
we  see  him  presage  an  uninterrupted  presence  of  mind  in  perils  of  aU  kinds, 
shall  we  think  him  deficient  in  courage,  because  he  frets  under  imprison- 
ment, or  cannot  bear  disappointment  and  contradiction.  In  like  manner 
temperance  implies  the  modmtion  of  every  desire  and  appetite  that  would 
carry  us  on  unadvisedly  to  present  gratification :  but  in  our  feuniliar  dis- 
courses, we  confine  it  to  sobriety  in  eating  and  drinking ;  for  if  we  find  a 
maan  abstemious  in  these  points,  we  count  him  a  model  c»f  temperance,  not- 
withstanding he  may  be  ambitious,  or  slothful,  or  revengeful.  To  come 
lastly  to  the  cardinal  virtue  of  justice,  the  philosc^er  must  comprise  under 
it  boievoknoe  and  whatever  we  do  for  the  benefit  or  pleasure  of  others 
without  regard  to  our  own :  but  nobody  dse  would  esteem  that  person  a 
friend  or  ^K>d  neighbour  who  should  do  no  more  to  serve  another  man  than 
what  the  strictness  of  justice  obliges  him  to. 

2.  For  this  reason  I  have  thought  convenient  to  make  a  distinct  article 
of  benevdence,  which  if  you  please  may  be  called  a  fifth  cardinal  virtue. 
Por  though  it  has  been  hitherto  reputed  a  branch  of  justice  as  springing 
frt>m  the  same  ground,  namely,  that  our  own  good  is  contained  in  the  good 
of  oth«v,  yet  I  do  not  see  why  it  may  not  as  well  be  reckoned  the  root, 
and  justice  the  branch,  since  it  bears  that  and  many  good  fruits  beside ;  for 
we  do  not  nse  to  behave  dishonestly  to  our  friends,  and  if  we  had  a  prc^r 
regard  and  concern  for  all  mankind  I  do  not  imagine  we  could  ever  deel  un* 
justly  with  anybody.  However  this  be,  there  is  a  manifest  difierence  be* 
tween  them  in  the  common  conceptions  of  the  world.  Justice  only  restrains 
from  d(Hng  damage  or  wrong :  good  miture  does  the  same  too,  but  over 
and  above,  this  prompts  to  cb  all  the  service  for  which  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity. A  debt  and  a  favour  seem  essentially  distinct,  so  that  what  is  one 
cannot  be  the  other;  for  a  man  is  bound  by  obligation  to  render  to  every  one 
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his  dues,  but  in  doing  a  kindness  he  mnA  be  free  from  all  obligation  or 
else  it  is  no  kindness.  If  a  man  payayon  what  he  owed,  yon  do  not  thank 
him  for  it,  he  only  escapes  the  censure  yon  mi^t  have  thrown  npon  him 
for  fiuling :  hot  if  he^oea  yon  a  service  yon  had  no  right  to  expect,  he  de- 
serves your  aduiowledgmentB.  Since  then  benevolence  carries  a  diflerent 
idea  in  common  apprehension  from  jnstioe,  what  has  been  offered  in  iUns- 
tration  of  that  sabject  will  not  suffice  for  tiiii :  and  if  we  consider  how  it  is 
generally  understood,  I  think  it  may  be  called  a  diilused  love  to  the  whole 
species,  in  which  Mght  the  same  definition  we  gave  of  love  will  remain  ap- 
plicable here,  to  wit,  the  pleasure  of  pleasing :  or  if ,  as  we  distinguish  the 
passion  into  k>ve  and  fondness,  so  we  should  distingmsh  tiie  virtue  into  be- 
nevdence  and  good  nature :  the  one  will  be  a  pleasure  of  benefitmg,  the 
other  that  of  pleasing.  To  render  it  perfectly  formed,  desire  must  connect 
immediately  with  these  ends,  for  if  there  be  any  thought  of  our  own  interest 
or  gratification  between,  what  we  do  for  others  is  not  an  act  of  kindness. 
I  do  not  apprehend  that  nature  gives  us  any  such  desire,  but  we  have  already 
shown  in  several  {^aces  by  what  steps  desire  becomes  transferred  from  our- 
selves to  other  objects,  and  when  we  can  perform  good  offices  upon  the  sole 
consideration  of  dtieir  being  ^nx^,  then  is  the  traz&slation  complete.  W1m>- 
ever  has  this  desire  habituid,  will  feel  a  satisfaction  in  acts  of  kindness  pro- 
portionable to  the  boiefit  of  them  which  will  urge  him  to  perform  them  as 
a  matter  of  entertainment,  whenever  they  fall  in  his  way. 

3.  Persons  deficient  in  this  quality  endeavour  to  run  it  down,  and  justify 
their  own  narrow  views,  by  alleging  that  it  is  onlv  selfishness  in  a  parti- 
cular form :  for,  if  the  benevolent  man  does  a  good-natured  thing,  for  Ins 
own  satisfaction  that  he  finds  in  it,  there  is  self  at  bottom,  for  he  acta  to 
please  himself.  Where  then,  say  they,  b  his  merit }  what  b  he  better  than 
us  ?  he  follows  constantly  what  he  likes,  tokd  so  do  we :  tiie  only  dilTei^ice 
between  us  b,  that  we  have  a  dififerent  taste  of  pleasure  from  him.  To  take 
these  objections  in  order,  let  us  consider  that  farm  in  many  casesb  all  in  all, 
the  essence  of  things  depending  thereupon.  Fhiit,  whoi  come  to  its  ma- 
turity, or  during  its  state  of  sap  in  the  tree,  or  of  earthy  particles  in  the 
ground,  b  the  same  substance  all  along :  beef,  whether  raw  or  roasted  or 
putrified,  is  still  the  same  beef,  varying  only  in  fcnin :  but  idioever  ahidl 
overlook  thb  difierence  of  form  will  brmg  grievous  disorders  upon  hb  sto- 
madi :  so  tiien  tiiere  b  no  absurdity  in  suj^posing  selfishness  may  be  foul 
and  noisome  under  one  form,  but  amuible  and  recommendable  under  another. 
But  we  have  no  need  to  make  thb  supposition,  as  we  shall  not  admit  Uiat 
acts  of  kindness,  how  much  soever  we  may  fc^ow  our  own  inclination 
therein,  carry  any  spice  of  sdfishness.  Men  are  led  into  thb  mistake  by 
laying  too  much  stress  upon  etymology ;  for  selfishness  being  derived  from 
scJf,  Siey  leame^y  infer  that  whatever  b  done  to  please  one's  own  indina- 
tion,  mustfaUunderthatqypellation,  not  considering  that  derivatives  do  not 
always  retain  the  full  latitude  of  their  roots.  WtaringwooUen  clothes,  or 
eating  mutton,  does  not  make  a  man  sheepish,  nor  does  employing  himself 
now  and  then  in  reading  render  him  bookbh:  so  neidier  b  every&ing  selfish, 
thatrelates  to  onesetf.  If  somebody  should  tell  you,  that  such  an  one  was  a 
very  selfish  person,  and,  for  proof  of  it,  give  a  long  aocomit  of  hb  being 
once  catched  on  horseback  by  a  shower,  that  he  took  shelter  under  a  tree, 
that  he  alighted,  put  on  hb  greatcoat,  and  was  wholly  busied  in  muffling 
himself  up,  without  having  a  single  thought  all  the  while  of  hb  wife  or 
children,  his  friends  or  hb  country :  would  not  you  take  it  for  a  banter  f 
or  would  you  think  the  person  or  hb  behaviour  could  be  called  selfish  in  any 
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propriety  of  speeoii  ?  What,  if  a  man  agreeable  and  obliging  in  company, 
ahcrald  happen  to  desire  another  Imnp  of  sugar  in  his  tea  to  please  his  own 
palate,  would  they  prononnce  him  a  whit  the  more  selfish  upon  that  acconnt  ? 
So  that  selfishness  is  not  having  a  regard  for  onesdf ,  but  baring  no  regard 
lor  anything  else.  Hierefore  the  moralist  may  exhort  men  to  a  prudent 
concern  for  their  own  interests,  and  at  the  same  time  dissuade  than  from 
selfishness,  without  inconsistency. 

4.  As  for  the  influence  of  satisfaction,  we  have  already  seen  how  that 
gives  life  to  all  our  motions,  so  that  if  that  rendered  them  sdfish,  there 
would  be  no  use  for  the  term,  nor  any  distinction  between  sdfish  and  dis- 
interested :  for  the  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  good  and  the  wicked,  the 
thoughtful  and  the  giddy,  in  business  and  diversion,  in  their  ddiberate  and 
inconsiderate  actions,  all  incessantly  foUow  satisfaction.  But  we  have 
shown  that  satisfaction  is  ever  one  and  the  same  in  kind,  and  the  variety  of 
motives  arises  from  the  difierence  of  vehicles  containing  it,  which  vehidea 
are  the  objects  of  desire,  for  we  know  well  enough  we  must  have  the  satis- 
foction  if  we  can  attain  the  satisfactory  object :  wherefore  desire  fixes  upon 
this  as  an  ultimate  point,  and  we  take  our  measures  according  to  what  we 
conceive  satislsetory.  Nature  first  conveys  satisftu:tion  by  the  ministry  of 
the  senses,  from  thence  it  becomes  transferred  to  the  instruments  or  mate- 
rials we  have  fr>und  qualified  to  furnish  us  with  agreeable  sensations :  by 
d^rees  we  come  to  have  an  intercourse  with  mankind,  and  find  that  they 
get  away  the  materials  of  pleasure  from  one  another,  we  then  learn  a  desire 
of  seonring  as  many  of  jthem  to  ourselves  as  we  can,  and  this  I  apprehend 
gives  rise  to  self-interest,  which  is  never  understood,  either  in  common  or 
philoBopbioal  language,  of  the  natural  propensity  to  pleasure,  but  of  the 
pumit  oi  our  own  ends  in  opposition  to  those  of  other  persons.  In  process 
<tf  time,  wantonness,  or  resentment,  or  bad  company  brii^  some  to  delight 
in  BkisdMef  ,  and  these  we  term  mischievous :  others  are  led  bv  consideration, 
or  kind  usage,  or  better  example  to  take  the  like  delight  m  good  offices, 
and  these  become  benevolent :  such  as  have  neither  of  those  tastes,  but 
always  do  either  good  or  hurt,  just  as  it  serves  thev  own  purpose,  are  pro- 
perly sdfidi.  Hence  the  following  of  inclination  does  not  constitute  selfish- 
ness, for  in  this  respect  all  n^n  are  alike ;  but  the  difieretKC  results  from 
what  they  severally  ^  their  indiaations  upon :  for  it  is  the  object  of  desire, 
the  ultimate  point  in  prospect,  that  denominates  an  action.  He  that  ab- 
stains from  mischief,  out  of  fear  of  punishment^  or  for  some  private  advan- 
ti^,  is  selfish,  not  benevolent  in  the  deed,  and  if  he  do  it  because  he  thinks 
it  his  duty,  still  he  is  not  benevolent,  though  he  may  have  some  other  virtue 
whidi  guided  him  in  the  dcnng ;  for  to  entitle  an  action  to  that  epithet,  it 
iBUst  proceed  from  the  sole  motive  of  good-will,  without  thought  of  any- 
thing bey(nid  the  benefit  of  the  party  who  is  the  sulject  of  it. 

6.  Nor  need  anybody  be  at  a  loss  to  form  an  idea  of  such  an  indinatioo, 
for  I  sqypose  the  most  sdfish  creature  breathing  may  chance  to  be  some- 
times in  good  humour,  and  has  some  child  or  mistress,  or  boon  companion, 
to  whom  he  can  take  delight  in  doing  a  frtvour  when  he  has  no  end  of  his 
own  to  serve  upon  them :  let  him  only  reflect  upon  the  state  of  his  mind 
in  these  hearty  moods,  and  be  may  understand  that  benevolence  is  no  more 
than  the  same  disposition  carried  as  for  as  human  frailty  can  extend  it. 
Neither  need  we  seek  for  any  greater  refinement  or  purity  of  intention  than 
this  I  have  been  speaking  of:  we  may  lawfully  and  laudably  follow  our 
pleasure,  provided  that  be  set  upon  such  an  employment,  llie  good  old 
rule  holds  in  this  case,  of  doing  and  standing  afi*ectcd  to  others  as  we  would 
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have  Uiem  do  and  stand  affected  to  us :  now  what  can  we  desire  better, 
than  that  they  should  take  delight  in  pleasing  us  ?  Could  your  family,  your 
friends,  your  neighbours,  your  aoquaintuioe,  come  and  say  with  truth  and 
sincerity.  Sir,  please  to  let  us  know  wherein  we  can  serve  you,  for  we  shall 
take  ddight  in  doing  it :  what  would  you  want  with  them  mwe  ?  what  other 
disposition  could  you  wish  them  to  put  on  ?  Would  you  answer  them. 
Look  ye  good  folks,  while  you  take  delight  in  servmg  me,  you  do  it  to 
please  yourselves,  so  I  do  not  thank  you  for  it :  but  if  you  wQuld  lay  a  real 
obligation  upon  me,  you  must  first  hate  me  with  all  your  might,  and  then 
the  services  you  shall  do  me  will  be  purely  disinterested.  Surely  he  that 
could  make  this  reply  must  have  a  very  whimsical  turn  of  thought,  and  a 
strong  tincture  of  envy,  since  he  cannot  be  content  to  receive  a  kindness, 
unless  the  person  conferring  suffers  for  it,  by  forcing  himself  against  his 
inclination. 

6.  As  commendation  and  a  return  of  g^ood  offices  tend  to  encourage 
benevolence,  therefore  it  desorves  them:  for  we  have  seen  in  a  former 
place  that  honour  and  reward  belong  properly  to  where  they  will  do  most 
service.  But  the  reward  must  not  constancy  follow  too  close  upon  the 
action,  for  then  it  will  be  apt  to  catch  the  eye,  and  become  the  end  ex- 
pected, at  every  performance,  which  will  render  it  selfish.  But  when  good 
offices  meet  with  a  return  of  the  like  only  in  general,  or  in  the  gross,  they 
lie  too  wide  to  be  carried  always  in  view,  and  desire  will  ^  upon  tiie  acto 
of  kindness  as  upon  an  ultimate  pcMut :  wherefore  many  spoil  their  children 
by  hiring  them  perpetually  with  plaything^  to  do  as  they  would  have  them. 
As  an  action  takes  it  quality  not  from  the  thing  done,  but  from  the 
motive  operating  to  produce  it,  therefore  benevolence,  to  be  genuine,  must 
be  free  and  voluntary :  for  what  we  are  drawn  or  oterpersuaded  to  do,  does 
not  proceed  from  inclination,  and  is  rather  an  act  of  impulse  than  dboice. 
There  is  a  softness  and  milkiness  of  temper  that  cannot  say  nay  to  an3rthing ; 
but  he  that  can  never  refuse  a  f&vour,  can  hardly  be  said  ever  to  grant  one : 
for  it  is  wrested  from  him,  not  given ;  he  does  it  to  rid  himself  of  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  save  the  trouble  of  a  denial,  in  which  case  it  is  a  weakness 
rather  than  a  virtue.  Hence  good  nature  is  often  called,  and  sometimes 
really  proceeds  from  folly,  which  gets  no  thanks  when  it  proves  most  bene- 
ficial: for  men  applaud  themselves  for  having  gained  a  compliance  by 
wheedling  or  pressing,  and  secretly  laugh  at  the  silly  thing  that  could  be 
won  by  such  artifices. 

7.  There  is  likewise  «  spurious  benevolence  which  flows  from  vanity; 
it  makes  men  helpful  and  obliging  to  show  their  power  and  importance,  or 
gain  the  incense  of  applause,  or  bring  others  into  dependence  upon  Hiem. 
Persons  actuated  by  this  motive  may  behave  kindly  enough  to  such  as  are 
submissive  to  them,  but  are  generally  envious  of  their  superiors,  and  carry 
themselves  haughtily  to  those  who  do  not  want  them,  and  cannot  endure 
to  see  any  good  that  is  not  done  by  themselves.  Wherefore  how  mndi  soever 
they  may  value  themselves  upon  their  good  deeds,  they  carry  no  intrinsic 
merit :  for  their  desire  never  terminates  upon  the  good  of  another,  but  only 
urges  to  it  as  a  necessary  means  for  serving  tiieir  own  ends.  So  that  the 
commendation  bestowed  on  them  by  such  as  penetrate  into  their  motive,  is 
not  paid  as  a  debt,  but  thrown  out  as  a  lure,  drawing  them  to  a  continuance 
of  the  like  practices ;  and  the  commerce  on  both  sides  is  rather  a  traffic  of 
interest,  than  a  mutual  intercourse  of  kindness. 

8.  But  true  benevolence,  as  it  will  not  bear  mingling  with  any  other 
motive  or  passion,  so  neither  may  it  become  a  passion  itself,  for  it  must  be 
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jiidicioas,  and  then  can  never  be  siidi.  We  have  laid  down  in  the  diapter 
of  passion  that  the  difierenoe  between  that  and  affection  lies  only  in  the 
degree,  and  that  not  in  the  absohite  strength  of  it  neither,  but  in  its  rising 
so  high  as  to  become  nnoontrollahle  by  reason.  If  this  description  of 
passion  be  admitted,  I  can  readily  come  into  the  stoical  doctrine  concerning 
apathy :  for  the  wise  man  will  always  remain  master  of  his  own  actions, 
he  wQl  never  suffer  any  inclination,  not  even  the  best  of  them,  to  gain  an 
aac^dant  over  him,  he  will  permit  them  to  recommend  and  invite,  and  will 
employ  them  to  assist  him,  hot  never  follow  them  implicitly,  and  will  pre- 
serve his  seat  of  empire  over  them  to  prevent  their  encroaching  upon  one 
another^s  rights.  By  this  impartiality  and  steady  tenor  of  conduct  he  will 
fan  deficient  in  no  one  branch  of  benevolence ;  and  though  he  will  prove  a 
tender  and  affecticmate  relation,  a  sincere  and  zealous  friend,  yet  hie  attadi* 
raeal  to  particulars  will  not  overwhelm  his  regard  to  mankind  in  general, 
bat  rather  cherish  and  purify  it :  for  by  reflecting  en  the  sincerity  and 
heartiness  wherewith  he  can  run  to  oblige  those  who  are  dearest  to  bun,  he 
will  have  a  pattern  from  his  own  experience,  instructmg  him  what  kind  of 
disposition  to  put  on  with  respect  to  others.  Nor  will  he  carry  himself 
stiffly  and  aosterely,  deq>ising  little  good  offices,  when  they  do  not  stand  in 
the  way  of  more  important ;  for  though  his  benevolence  will  not  degenerate 
into  fondness,  neither  will  it  want  fnr  tenderness.  He  will  study  not  only 
to  do  solid  good,  but  to  please  and  humour  whenever  it  can  be  done  with- 
out in  consequence,  and  will  be  as  much  though  not  so  weakly  comj^iant, 
as  the  good-natured  man  a  little  before  spoken  of,  to  every  inziocent  desire 
and  frimry :  but  in  the  manner  of  his  com^diance,  will  resemble  the  ivy 
which  twines  and  conforms  itself  freely  to  all  the  inequalities  of  the  sub- 
stance whereto  it  adheres,  rather  than  the  metal  that  takes  an  impression 
forcibly  stamped  upon  it,  or  the  vapoors  drawn  up  out  of  their  element  by 
the  insinuating  action  ctf  the  sun.  Courteousness  is  the  skin  and  outside 
of  virtue,  and  though  a  man  would  wish,  in  the  first  place,  to  enjoy 
vigour  of  limbs  and  soundness  of  constitution^  yet  if  he  can  have  a  good 
sl^  too,  it  is  no  detrimoit  to  his  perscm.  Therefore  this  will  not  be 
neglected  by  the  sage  we  have  in  idea,  he  will  finish  his  virtue  in  every 
part,  small  as  well  as  great,  ornamental  as  well  as  serviceable,  nor  think  the 
body  of  it  complete  until  the  bones  and  mnsdes  are  invested  with  their 
proper  covering. 

9.  But  the  having  one  inclination  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  utter 
banishment  of  all  others,  dierefore  benevolence  wiU  never  make  a  man's  re- 
gard for  another  destroy  his  proper  regard  for  his  own  interests,  nor  super- 
sede the  obligations  of  justice,  temperance,  or  other  rules  of  action :  much 
less  win  it  prompt  him  to  humour  anybody  to  their  own  real  detriment.  If 
we  take  our  idea  of  benevolence  from  the  notions  of  it  current  among  the 
polite  worid,  it  should  seem  to  consist  whdly  in  trifles,  subscribing  to  a  con- 
cert, making  one  in  a  party  of  pleasure,  saying  civil  things,  promoting  any 
little  scheme  of  one's  acquaintance,  or  com]^ying  with  them  in  aU  their 
follies  and  foncies.  What  is  this  but  placing  the  essence  of  virtue  in  her 
outside,  making  her  a  man  of  straw,  an  empty  covering  containing  nothing 
within  ?  But  the  wise  man,  though  not  regardless  of  an  agreeable  com- 
plexion, win  desire  to  have  a  solid  substance  underneath ;  he  wiU  aim  con- 
stantly at  the  greater  good,  use  his  judgment  to  discern  it,  consult  his  moral 
Sense  and  disCTCtioh  as  the  surest  guides  to  find  it,  and  exert  his  resolution 
to  follow  their  directions. 

10«  Nevertheless,  if  different  inclinations  may  reside  in  the  eame  person 
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yet  inclinations  directly  opposite  cannot ;  wherefore  pare  and  perfect  b^ievo- 
lence  can  never  ddight  in  misdiief,  nor  harbour  any  thought  of  rerenge. 
I  do  not  £ay  that  it  will  preserve  the  aama  bdiayioiir  under  all  kinds  of 
usage,  for  this  would  make  it  a  weakness  instead  of  a  virtue^  but  a  proper  no« 
tice  may  be  taken  of  injuries  without  any  senttmeot  of  revenge.  The  judge 
is  not  revengeful  when  he  pronounces  sentence  upon  the  criminal,  nor  the 
magistrate  when  he  diastises  thoae  who  contemn  his  authority ;  for  they  do 
it  to  preserve  peace,  property,  and  order,  the  great  blessings  of  society.  But 
revenge  is  properiy  a  desire  of  hurting  those  who  have  ofltoded,  without  ai^ 
further  consideration :  the  view  terminates  on  that  point,  which  it  can  never 
do  in  the  good  man,  being  always  turned  a  contrary  way.  He  may  punish 
or  censure  where  he  has  it  in  his  power,  and  judges  it  expedient  and  neces- 
sary, but  he  always  carries  that  necessity  in  view :  so  that  his  animadver- 
sions will  be  matter  of  compulsion  not  of  dioioe,  an  undesirable  means  to 
attain  a  greater  good.  He  will  consider  wickedness  as  a  distemper  of  the 
mind,  dangerous  to  the  patient,  contagious  and  permcious  to  the  puUie, 
and  proceed  against  it  in  the  same  disposition  as  a  suigeon  who  performs  a 
painfol  operation  for  the  sake  of  a  cure,  or  cuts  oflF  a  limb  that  would  oi- 
danger  the  whole  body.  He  will  take  injuries  patiently  when  he  has  not 
power  to  resent  them,  or  finds  the  retaliation  attended  with  more  inconvc^- 
nience  than  advantage.  He  will  be  ready  to  foigive  whenever  repentance 
renders  punishment  unnecessary,  and  rejoice  to  find  it  become  so.  Nor  will 
he  not  retain  a  good  will  even  towards  his  enemies,  nor  enmity  he  will  have 
none  himself,  nor  any  resentment  against  them,  but  will  only  oppose  them  so 
fEur  as  to  repel  their  attacks,  or  take  away  their  power,  or  restrain  their  incli- 
nation to  do  hurt :  in  all  other  matters  consistent  with  those  purposes  he  wiU 
be  ready  to  do  them  any  kindness.  He  will  have  that  laudable  love  of  jdea- 
sure  as  to  take  it  in  all  the  good  he  sees,  and  feel  the  prosperities  even  of 
strangers ;  and  be  so  covetous  of  enjoyment,  as  to  make  that  of  other  per- 
sons his  own,  by  partaking  in  the  aatii&ction  attending  it 

1 1 .  This  it  may  be  said  is  a  glorious  and  hfq>py  temper  of  mind,  but  pos- 
sible only  in  speculation  and  unattainable  by  irwl  mortal  men,  who  are  so 
deeply  engaged  in  providing  for  their  own  necessities  as  not  to  be  capable 
of  opening  their  thoughts  much  beyond  themselves,,  whose  passions  prove 
too. strong  for  their  reason  to  control,  and  whose  aptness  to  injure  would 
perpetually  break  out  into  act,  if  there  were  not  a  desire  of  revoige  to  keep 
it  in  awe.  I  am  afraid  all  this  is  but  too  true,  yet  by  conten^lating  the  cha- 
racter of  an  ideal  sage,  we  may  learn  what  it  is  we  are  to  aim  at,  and  if  we 
despair  of  arriving  at  perfection,  we  may  endeavour  to  resemble  it  in  s(»ne  par- 
ticulars we  find  feasiUe.  For  we  are  none  of  us  without  some  seeds  of  good 
nature,  which,  with  due  cultivation,  may  be  made  to  produce  something  in 
the  most  barren  ground.  Our  own  occasions  do  not  so  perpetually  engage 
us  but  that  we  may  sometimes  spare  a  look  elsewhere,  nor  do  any  of  us  want 
our  seasons  of  good  humour,  wherein  we  can  find  a  sensible  delight  in  as- 
sisting and  obliging  without  prospect  of  advantage  to  ourselves.  The  busi- 
ness then  is  to  encourage  these  favourable  dispositions  whenever  they  af^iear, 
for  though  we  cannot  raise  nor  change  an  inclination  at  once,  yet  experience 
testifies  that  like  a  tender  twig  it  may  be  brought  to  grow  in  any  riiape  by 
continual  bending :  so  that  though  we  must  force  ourselves  at  fint,  yet  re- 
peated acts  will  contract  a  habit,  which  we  shall  then  follow  with  ease  and 
pleasure.  It  will  be  of  signal  service  frequently  to  place  ourselves  in  the 
situation  of  other  persons,  to  adopt  their  desires,  and  imagine  ourselves 
under  their  wants,  at  least  to  paint  as  exact  a  representation  as  we  can  of 
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Aeireonditioii  of  mind,  Bccardmg  to  our  manner  oi  bdbavionr  towards  them: 
for  then  the  force  of  tympatiiy  will  a«ist  xu  greatly,  beoaiue  as  a  cheerful 
conntenanee  makes  the  company  dieerfnl,  we  shall  be  willing  to  brighten 
tiie  prospect  as  much  as  we  can,  that  it  omy  reflect  the  more  pleasurable 
ideas  upon  ourselves.  Nor  must  we  negleet  to  root  up  those  weeds  that 
diedL  tiie  growth  of  benevolence,  an  intemperance  of  self-interest,  an  averse- 
ness  to  trouble,  a  contemptoousaess  of  pride,  an  inconskleratenees  <^  vanity, 
bat,  above  all,  a  spirit  of  animosity.  I  hope  we  are  none  of  us  insatiable 
in  our  resentments ;  and  if  we  can  set  a  measure  to  them  all,  what  better 
aUe  to  assign  the  proper  limits  tiian  reason  ?  bat  this  will  always  apportion 
tiiem  to  the  necessity  of  preventing  some  greater  misohief  that  could  not 
odierwise  be  avoided.  And  though  passion  may  sometimes  suspend  the  in- 
fluence of  reason,  we  may  hinder  it  from  enslaving  her ;  and  if  we  cannot 
help  being  angry,  may  take  care  that  the  scm  shall  not  go  down  upon  omr 
wrath.  As  an  encouragement  to  practise  the  methods  aboire  pcnnted  out,  or 
any  others  our  observation  may  suggest,  let  us  consider  and  inirulcat^  in  our 
memory  the  benefits  naturally  redounding  to  oursdves  from  a  benevolent 
temper  of  mind,  which  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  investigate. 

12.  I  have  assigned  happiness,  a  man's  own  hi^iness,  or  the  aggregate 
of  his  satisfoctions,  for  the  ultimate  end  of  action :  therefore  it  behoves  me 
to  show  what  reference  the-  quality  I  recommend  bears  to  that  end,  or  else 
it  will  not  appear  worth  the  wise  man's  possessing.     Nor  does  this  contra- 
dict what  I  laid  down  a  little  while  ago,  that  a  benev<^nt  act  must  carry 
nothing  of  self  in  view :  for  it  has  been  made  evident  upon  several  occa- 
sions already,  that  our  ultimate  end  is  very  rarely  our  ultimate  point  of 
view,  but  we  have  divers  principles,  like  so  many  stages  oi  our  journey, 
which  occupy  our  thoughts  from  time  to  time  as  we  proceed.    Thus,  when 
the  wise  man  meets  an  opportunity  of  doing  a  kind  thing,  he  follows  his 
dispostion  to  embrace  it  without  looking  for  anything  forther ;  he  performs 
the  good  office  because  he  likes  it,  because  he  judges  it  right :  but  we  must 
imagine  he  had  taken  his  own  heart  under  exaininati<Hi  before,  and  deter- 
mined to  cherish  benevolence  there,  because  of  the  connection  he  had  ob- 
served it  to  have  with  happiness,  or  with  some  other  principle  wherein  he  had 
formerly  found  the  like  connection.    Let  us  then  suppose  him  utterly  di- 
vested of  all  his  desires,  except  that  of  happiness,  and  that  virtues,  vices, 
tastes,  and  inclinations  of  every  fashion,  were  to  be  aold  like  clothes  ready 
made  at  the  saleshop :  let  us  consider  why  he  would  choose  to  purchase 
benevolence  as  most  convenient  for  his  wear.     In  the  first  place,  he  would 
presendy  discern  the  benefits  of  society,  which  arise  solely  from  the  mutual 
help  afl^ded  by  mankind  to  one  another ;  and  though  there  be  other  mo- 
tives urging  them  to  provide  for  one  another's  conveniences,  as  fear,  shame, 
glory,  profit,  self-interest,  or  custom,  he  would  see  these  are  only  expedients 
to  supply  the  want  of  mutual  good-will,  but  cannot  answer  the  purpose  so 
completely  nor  universally.     We  see  how,  in  parties  of  diversion  or  inter- 
courses of  friendriiip,  the  pleasure  and  interests  of  all  are  much  better 
provided  for  by  a  willingness  to  promote  them  than  they  could  be  by  any 
regulations  diat  human  skill  can  devise ;  and  could  mankind  in  general  be 
inspired  with  the  like  sentiments,  there  would  want  nothing  else  to  keep 
the  world  in  order.     If  the  desire  of  promoting  the  general  good  were  to 
prevail  among  aU  individuals  so  strongly  as  to  overcome  their  averseness  to 
labour  and  trouble,  I  am  persuaded  it  would  bring  hack  the  golden  age  or 
paradisiacal  state  again,  without  any  change  in  the  elements ;  and  whatever 
advances  the  happiness  of  all,  must  necessarily  increase  that  of  every  parti-* 
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cular.  Nevertheless  it  cannot  be  denied  that  hexnevokaaoe,  in  the  midst  of 
a  selfish  world,  must  admit  a  little  more  reserve  and  caution  than  would  be 
nee<!^  among  persons  of  its  own  character :  yet  still  every  feasible  ex« 
erdse  of  it  tends  something  towards  advancmg  the  general  good,  whereia 
a  prudent  man  will  see  his  own  contained. 

13.  Secondly,  benevolence,  judiciously  exeroised*  will  generally  engage  a 
return  of  the  like,  and  entitle  us  to  the  assistance  or  comfort  of  others 
whea  we  may  stand  in  need  of  it :  at  least  it  will  a£brd  no  fuel  fcnr  malice» 
but  tend  to  lessen  animosity.  A  soft  word,  says  Solomon,  tum^h  away 
anger,  and  kind  usage  seems  most  likely  to  jn^vent  it :  if  it  meet  with  un- 
suitable returns,  they  do  not  fall  so  heavy  as  suitable  returns  upon  the  nuK 
lidous ;  for  malioe,  disappointed  or  diastised,  fills  with  a  vexation  that  has 
nothing  to  alleviate  it ;  but  the  good  man  repaid  with  ingratitude  still  has 
the  consolation  to  reflect  that  he  acted  right,  and  possesses  a  quality  that 
will  yield  him  better  fruits  upon  other  occasions.  One  receives  no  pleasure 
unless  successful :  the  other  feels  a  delight  in  the  action  as  well  as  the 
event,  so  misses  a  part  only  of  his  reward  by  Ming  of  success.  Add  to 
this  that  a  readiness  to  do  good  offices  begets  esteem  even  with  those  who 
want  it  dtemsdves :  it  gives  a  confidence  in  the  possessor,  and  renders  his 
transactions  of  all  kinds  easier  to  be  dispatched ;  for  nobody  will  scruple  to 
trust  him  whom  they  find  always  wishing  them  well  and  ready  to  do  them 
more  than  justice. 

14.  Thirdly,  benevolence  is  an  inclination  oftener  to  be  gratified  and  less 
liable  to  disappointment  than  malioe.  It  is  true,  mischief  may  be  done 
easier  than  good,  but  then  mankind  will  quickly  be  aware  of  it  and  take 
measures  to  prevent  it,  whereas  they  wiU  be  ready  to  assist  the  endeavours 
of  him  that  designs  them  well.  So  that  though  according  to  the  principles 
formerly  laid  down,  we  must  admit  that  acts  qf  good  or  ill  nature  may  give 
equal  pleasure  to  those  who  have  a  taste  for  either,  yet  the  one  wiU  natu- 
ndly  meet  with  opposition  and  the  other  with  concurrence  from  the  persons 
upon  whom  they  are  to  be  exercised.  If  I  take  delight  in  misdiief,  there 
may  be  ways  of  vexing  another  which  I  do  not  know ;  these  he  will  care* 
fully  conceal  from  me,  and  so  I  shall  miss  a  pleasure  that  was  in  my  power 
to  have  efljoyed :  but  if  he  knows  me  fond  of  good  offices  he  will  be  ready 
enough  of  his  own  accord  to  tell  me  wherein  I  can  serve  him,  and  so  for- 
nish  me  with  q)portunities  of  gratifying  my  inclination  that  I  might  never 
have  thought  of  myself. 

15.  Fourthly,  good  nature  multiplies  the  sources  of  enjoyment,  for  as  the 
pleasure  of  life  consists  for  the  most  part  in  action,  and  he  is  the  happiest 
man  who  can  always  find  something  to  engage  his  pursuit,  therefore  a 
relish  for  good  offices  is  an  advantage  to  the  owner,  because  it  will  furnish 
agreeable  emj^oyment  for  many  spaces  of  time  wherein  he  has  nothing  to 
do  for  himself.  Besides,  it  wiU  teach  him  to  rejoice  in  services  wherein  he 
had  no  hand,  make  him  partake  of  the  pleasures  he  sees,  and  even  lighten 
his  misfortunes  by  reflecting  how  many  people  are  exempt  from  thenu 
Nor  let  it  be  objected  diat  those  who  sympathize  with  the  successful  will 
be  apt  to  do  the  like  with  the  afflicted,  for  the  perfect  wise  man  would  feel 
none  of  tlie  uneasiness  of  compassion,  and  though  we  imperfect  creatures 
must  encourage  it  so  fur  as  to  g^ve  a  spur  to  our  industry  in  helping,  yet 
we  may  prevent  it  from  making  us  suffer  much  at  the  sight  of  distresses 
we  cannot  possibly  relieve.  So  that  for  a  few  troubles  of  this  kind  the 
tender-hearted  man  meets  with,  he  finds  a  multitude  of  enjoyments  the 
cftise-gralned  and  bdfish  never  taste  o^ 
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16.  Fifthly,  benevolence  prevents  groundles  suspicions  and  jealoones,  ill 
>piniQns  of  mankind,  nn£aYOurable  ccmstrnction  of  words  and  actions ;  for 
men  are  not  wont  to  think  ill  of  those  to  whom  they  wish  well.  It  will 
likewise  make  us  observant  of  happy  events  befalling  other  people,  for  we 
natoraUy  take  notice  of  objects  we  are  pleased  to  see ;  which  will  give  us  a 
better  notion  of  external  natore  and  the  di^nsations  of  fortune.  For  the 
tastes  and  wants  of  mankind  varying  infinitely,  what  suits  one  extremely 
well  is  wholly  useless  to  another,  wherefore  those  narrow  souls  who  can 
see  nothing  good  that  does  not  relate  to  themselves,  if  their  own  desires 
happen  to  be  disaj^KMnted,  grow  melancholy,  discontented,  and  out  oi 
humour  with  the  world.  But  the  generous  open  hearted  man  sees  a  thour 
sand  bright  spots  in  the  prospect  around  him,  not  striking  directly  upon 
himself  but  reflected  from  others :  when  the  clouds  hang  over  his  own  head 
he  can  smile  at  the  simshine  on  either  hand,  and  please  himself  in  contem- 
plating  the  uses  of  thines  that  cannot  do  him  any  service.  I  believe  it 
may  be  generally  remaiked  that  the  best  tempered  people  are  the  best 
satisfied  with  the  persons  and  things  about  them,  freest  from  gloominess 
and  repinings  at  the  condition  of  human  life,  and  consequently  easiest  in 
themselves,  most  uninterruptedly  cheerful,  and  best  pleased  with  their 
sitnadon. 

17.  By  often  contemplatmg  these  advantages  of  benevolence,  a  man  may 
bring  himself  to  a  hearty  lilong  of  it,  and  Sien  whatever  opportoiities  of 
exercising  it  ofifer,  he  will  embrace  them  out  of  inclination,  not  from  any 
adfish  views,  but  because  he  thinks  it  the  best,  the  most  becoming,  and 
most  satisfactory  thing  he  can  do.  For  desire  being  perfectly  translated  to 
the  act  itself,  he  will  no  more  need  to  retain  in  mind  the  reasons  first 
inducing  him  to  put  on  that  disposition,  than  the  covetous  man  has  to  keep 
his  eye  upon  the  conveniences  he  may  purchase  with  his  money,  or  the  ma^ 
Hiematkian  to  run  over  perpetually  the  whole  process  of  demonstration  by 
which  he  arrived  at  his  tiieorems*  For  we  have  remarked  more  than  once 
before,  that  it  is  the  motive  at  pres^it  in  view  not  any  inducement  formerly 
reo0mmending  that  motive,  which  denominates  the  action :  therefore  he 
who  shows  an  habitual  readiness  to  do  good  offices  without  further  consi« 
deration  than  there  being  such  is  truly  benevolent,  whatever  prudential  or 
other  causes  first  gave  him  that  relish. 

18.  But  there  is  a  spurious  benevdence,  too  often  mistaken  for  the 
genuine,  which  proceeds  from  violent  attachments  to  particular  persons  ( 
some  will  do  anything  for  those  they  fancy,  but  nothing  for  those  whose 
frices  they  do  not  like.  This  stands  but  one  little  remove  from  selfishnesa, 
being  a  weakness  rather  Uian  a  virtue,  rendering  men  partial  to  their 
favourites,  unjust  or  indififerent  to  everybody  else,  and  therefore  ought  care* 
fwXty  to  be  guarded  against.  For  the  virtues  do  not  use  to  destroy  nor  in« 
terfere  with  one  anoti^,  nor  will  sterling  benevolence  ever  make  the  pos- 
sessor unequitable,  or  intemperate  in  his  likings;  it  knows  no  bounds 
besides  those  of  raaaon,  and  difiuses  itself  to  all  capable  of  receiving  benefit 
by  it :  I  do  not  say  in  equal  measure,  but  as  justice,  though  not  requiring 
an  eqoality  of  possessions,  yet  secures  the  rights  of  all  al^LC,  so  will  bene- 
volence deal  out  to  all  their  proper  share  of  kindness,  nor  ever  confine  her 
tegvdB  so  closely  to  one  ot  a  few  objects  as  to  have  none  left  for  any 
€>tben.  > 
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Plato,  in  his  fifth  repabHc,  introdnoet  Socrates  dedariog,  tkat  the 
world  would  neyer  go  wdl  until  ekber  phtloeof^rt  were  entrmfced  with 
the  management  of  public  afikin,  or  penons  in  aoliiority  became  philo- 
7>hen :  that  is,  as  he  explains  it  afterwards,  until  both  sdeoces  of  political 
and  moral  wisdom  centred  in  the  same  persons.  If  this  assertion  be  taken 
literally,  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  condaee  modi  to  tiie  benefit  of  mankind, 
fcnr  eadi  scienoe  being  more  than  enough  to  employ  the  thoughts  of  any 
single  man,  were  our  ministers  to  spend  their  time  in  hunting  after  the 
abstractions  of  raet^physios,  they  must  unavoidably  n^eot  neay  duties  of 
their  station ;  and  on  Uie  other  hand,  were  ik»  hdbn  <rf  gorernment  com* 
mitted  to  persons  well  versed  in  these  misters,  the  slup  would  quickly 
strike  against  the  rodcs  for  want  of  skilfubiess  in  the  pilots^  who  would  be 
more  attentive  to  the  rectitude  of  their  course  than  expert  in  thdr  measures 
for  pursuing  it.'  This  construction  then  savourS  more  of  philcMophical 
vanity  than  sound  prudence :  as  it  arrogates  to  the  sludaoas  a  daim  to 
power,  or  at  least  would  make  him  of  consequence  with  men  of  power,  by 
urging  them  to  a  pursuit  wherein  they  must  resort  to  him  for  instruotioa. 
Therefore  I  should  ratiier  interpret  Socrates'  soeaning  to  be,  that  etUier 
professor,  without  interfering  in  the  province  beloQging  pn^wriy  to  the 
other,  should  only  adopt  so  mudi  of  eadi  other's  scienoe  aa  may  reiider  his 
own  more  complete  and  eflectual. 

2.  How  much  of  philosophy  may  be  requisite  for  politicians  I  diall  not 
presume  to  determine :  for  as  they  must  be  possessed  of  great  sagacity  and 
penetration  to  have  merited  that  character,  they  are  much  better  qualified 
to  judge  for  tiiemselves  than  I  can  be  to  direct  them.  Yet  I  think  I  may 
without  offence  exhort  them  to  use  theh*  own  judgment,  not  only  in  ooa* 
tnving  methods  for  bringing  their  schemes  to  b^r,  but  in  disoenung  tiis 
propriety  of  the  schemes  they  take  up.  What  tends  most  efftotaaUy  to  in* 
crease  their  pokier  and  aggrandisement,  it  bekmgs  to  their  own  aeience  to 
ascertain ;  but  I  could  wish  they  would  ask  themselves  further  why  they 
desire  power  or  aggrandizment  at  all.  I  do  not  propose  this  queatioQ  by 
way  of  defiance,  as  if  I  thought  there  oould  no  solid  reason  be  given  for 
entertaining  sudi  desire :  but  if  we  have  ever  so  good  reasons  for  our  con* 
duct,  I  conceive  it  expedient  we  should  know  them,  because  they  may 
direct  us  how  far  and  in  what  manner  to  pursue  it.  Conunon  persons  may 
be  allowed  to  act  imphcitiy  upon  principles  instilled  into  them  by  others, 
for  theirwant  of  ci^Muity  to  strike  out  lights  for  themselves  will  plead  their 
excuse :  but  for  men  of  extraordinary  talents  to  make  power  their  ruling 
passion  merely  because  they  were  taught  to  admire  it  in  their  chUt&ood, 
t>ecau8e  they  see  others  aspiring  eageify  after  it,  because  it  gains  the 
applauses  of  the  multitiide,  because  it  happens  to  hit  their  fanqr,  seems 
unbecoming  their  ohainoter.  It  nn.y  be  ejq>ected  from  mactk  that,  ipstcad 
of  acting  upon  impulse  or  sufiering  themselves  to  be  drawn  by  sympathy 
and  example,  they  should  trace  Uiier  motives  up  to  the  first  principles 
whereto  reason  can  carry  them,  and  before  they  begin  their  career  of  am- 
bition, examine  the  grounds  which  may  justify  them  for  entering  upon  sach 
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a  ooone*  If  tbey  thoold  find  upon  tach  inqoiry  ^lat  hq>pineM  or  com- 
placcnoe  of  mind,  from  whtterer  object  received,  is  the  sole  proper  and 
ultimate  end  of  actkm,  that  the  good  of  every  individual  is  beat  promoted 
by  promoting  the  geoeral  good»  that  oar  passions  and  particular  aima 
o«|^  to  be  regarded  as  engines,  employed  by  reason  for  spurring  on  our 
activity  to  work  out  her  purposes,  and  ttuX  whatever  desire  can  be  no 
kmger  gratified  it  is  most  prudent  to  extinguish,  they  might  then  employ 
tbeir  power  while  they  had  it,  in  advancing  the  welfare  of  their  oountry,  as 
wdl  by  proeuring  it  strength  and  security  against  foreign  dangers,  as  by 
establiriimg  regdatlons  for  its  internal  polity :  and  if  age  or  infirmities, 
the  intrigues  of  a  cabal  or  popular  distaate,  should  divest  them  of  their 
authority,  tbey  might  resign  it  quietly,  without  rehictanoe,  without  attempt- 
ing^ to  raiae  disturbances,  and  without  want  of  emplojrment  to  solace  them- 
selves with*  in  a  private  station.  I  am  the  more  emboldened  to  ofier  this 
exhortation,  because  1  conceive  it  not  disagreeable  to  the  taste  of  the 
present  tunes ;  if  one  almost  immured  within  his  closet  may  judge  of  ^e 
aeotimeiits  of  the  great  by  so  mnch  of  their  bdiaviour  as  stands  exposed  to 
public  view.  For  our  wars  are  made,  not  far  ambition  or  conquest,  for 
particular  views  or  private  resentments,  but  for  the  security  of  commerce 
and  advancing  the  public  interests:  wbdesome  provisions  are  annually 
contriving  for  the  better  order,  the  oo&venienoe,  and  even  pleasures  of  the 
eomnranity :  when  changes  happen  in  the  ministry  they  pass  on  silently 
without  intenruption  to  public  afiairs,  except  a  little  damour  and  invective 
while  the  smart  of  a  disappointment  is  £r^,  which  disturbs  tiie  quiet  of 
none  bat  such  as  are  fond  of  the  sport  for  wast  of  soiaething  better  to 
emj^oy  dicir  time  in :  and  in  general  1  think  I  can  discern  a  stnmgei  ttno- 
ture  of  soimd  philosophy  and  regard  to  the  general  good  among  our  modern 
atatesmen  than  I  can  find  in  the  histories  of  our  ancestors* 

d*  Thus  mudi  maysuffioe  for  the  pditicians,  and  more  it  might  not  have 
become  me  to  urge  upon  men  of  their  si^>erior  talents :  but  with  regard  to 
tiie  pliikMophers,  under  which  class  I  would  beg  leave  upon  the  present  oc- 
«aaon  to  ooii^yrdieikl  all  ^o  apply  any  serious  attention  to  study  the  mea- 
anres  of  right  and  wroDg,  I  may  be  more  free  and  particular,  as  reckoning 
them  to  lie  nearer  my  own  levd.  And  I  cannot  help  remarking  that  their 
ardour  for  virtoe  sometimes  outruns  their  discretion,  and  like  other  strong 
desirea  defoata  its  own  porpoaea  through  too  ^preat  eagerness  in  pursuing 
them*  It  is  possible  with  tiie  best  sntcations  m  the  woiid  to  bring  much 
imschief  both  upon  ourselves  and  others,  by  following  headlong  a  blind  aeid 
without  knowledge  and  without  exannning  the  expedience  of  our  anus  or 
fitness  of  the  memaans  taken  to  effect  them.  Hie  province  of  zeal  lies  in 
aeasons  of  action,  and  its  office  is  to  carry  us  through  labour,  pain,  difficulty^ 
danger,  to  bear  down  the  force  oi  any  passion  that  shall  obstruct  our  paa« 
aage;  bat  it  does  not  become  w  to  act  without  ccmsidering  why  nor  where* 
fore,  ami  in  aeasons  of  dehberation  the  mind  cannot  be  too  calm  and  wapn* 
judiced,  nor  the  mental  eye  too  disengaged  from  au^  tingle  point,  or  too 
much  at  liberty  to  look  upon  every  objiect  around  and  discern  them  in  their 
proper  cohnuns.  Wherefore,  I  spprehend  with  Socrates,  &at  the  world  would 
go  on  much  bettar,  if  well  dnqfoaed  persona  would  not  confide  too  iaphcitly 
in  their  rulea«  but  ^»^^*""*^  them  from  time  to  time  as  ^ey  have  leave  and 
opportunity,  eonaider  their  tendencies,  mark  how  thsy  succeed,  and  observa 
whether  in  particular  instances  they  lead  to  that  ultimate  end  of  all  rales, 
the  increase  of  happiness :  and  foi^iar,  if  in  the  prosecution  ci  them  ^ey 
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would  mingle  ia  little  policy  with  their  uprightneBS,  choosing  sodi 
as  upon  ey&ry  occasion  will  contribute  most  to  the  purpose  they  hare  in 
hand.  Craft,  cunning,  and  artifice  stand  opposed  to  hSr  dealing,  ainoerity* 
and  open-heartedness ;  from  whence  it  seems  to  have  been  unwarily  con- 
cluded, that  to  be  honest  a  man  must  have  thrown  ande  his  understamyng. 
But  there  are  honest  arts  as  well  as  deceitful  tricks,  and  it  ia  not  the  manner  of 
proceeding,  but  the  aim  driven  at,  that  denominates  them  either.  The  same 
sagacity  and  attention  to  catch  opportunities,  which  makes  craft  in  ti^ 
selfidi,  becomes  prudence  and  good  policy  in  the  benevolent :  nor  do  I  see 
why  a  man  should  not  employ  all  the  talents  nature  and  education  have  fur- 
nished him  with  to  good  purposes,  because  some  others  have  perverted  them 
to  bad  ones.  The  covetous  man,  who  makes  money  his  idol,  will  cheat  for 
it  if  he  cannot  procure  it  otherwise :  what  then  shoidd  hinder  the  good  man» 
who  takes  happiness  for  his  sole  aim,  from  cheating  his  neighbours  into  it,  if 
ke  cannot  get  them  to  receive  it  willingly  ? 

4.  The  foundation  of  politics  I  take  to  lie  in  submitting  every  other  de- 
sire to  the  ruling  passion :  though  honours  be  particularly  alluring  to  the 
ambitious,  yet  if  the  statesman  sees  that  he  i^iall  have  greater  infloenoe  by 
sitting  among  the  commons,  he  wiU  not  accept  of  a  title ;  and  how  strongly 
soever  he  may  have  establii^ed  marims  with  himself  for  increasing  his  in- 
terest, if  he  perceives  them  by  any  circumstances  rendered  improper  for  his 
purpose,  he  will  readily  forego  them.  Now  the  virtuous  man's  principal  aim 
is  the  advancement  of  happiness,  to  which  every  other  consideration  ought  to 
give  way ;  and  though  he  may  have  oontracted  desires  as  subservient  thereto,' 
and  set  up  marks  for  himself  to  guide  him  on  his  way,  yet  if  1^  any  acci- 
dent his  desires  become  incompatible  therewith  or  his  rules  lead  him  astray, 
he  ought  to  depart  from  them  without  scruple ;  he  may  cast  his  eye  upon 
the  marks  for  ^e  direction  they  will  afibrd  him,  but  ought  never  to  forget 
the  main  purpose  for  which  they  were  set  up.  We  have  seen  that  satisfac- 
tion consists  in  perception,  that  action  is  good  only  as  it  affords  satisfactory 
perceptions,  and  virtue  good  as  it  leads  into  a  course  of  such  adjona ;  so 
that  virtue  is  a  means  only  conducting  to  our  ultimate  end,  and  stands  at 
least  two  removes  from  happiness.  It  is  true  we  cannot  expect  to  attain 
our  end  without  using  the  proper  means,  and  I  know  of  no  means  so  proper 
or  effectual  as  a  steady  adl^rence  to  whatever  our  moral  sense  represents  ta 
us  as  right.  Were  our  internal  senses  of  nature's  immediate  donation,  they 
would  probably  discern  their  objects  as  truly  and  distinctly  as  tiie  bodily 
senses,  but  it  has  been  shown  in  a  former  place  that  their  judgments  are  of 
the  translated  kind,  conveyed  to  us  through  experience,  S3naipathy,  or  the 
instructions  of  others,  which  channds  sometimes  corrupt  the  stream ;  so 
that  this  guide,  though  the  surest  we  have,  does  not  always  prove  infallible* 
nor  is  there  anything  so  idle  or  absurd  but  what  men  have  been  reconciled 
to  under  a  notion  of  its  being  right.  How  many  have  been  led  into  all  the 
lollies  of  fftshion,  drawn  into  mifichievous  compliances  with  the  company, 
pot  upon  ruinous  expenses,  urged  to  take  revenge  for  slight  affironts  and 
supposed  injuries,  hurried  on  ^ough  all  the  cruelties  of  persecution,  be- 
bause  they  esteemed  them  right  ?  Perhi^  their  own  judgment  and  inclina- 
tion would  have  carried  them  another  way,  yet  they  proceed,  though  with 
rdnctance,  because  tiiey  think  they  ought.  For  shame,  resentment*  vanity* 
and  prejudice*  will  sometimes  assume  the  garb  and  countenance  of  a  moral 


5.  Nor  is  reason  herself  to  be  trusted  too  hastily,  for  she  may  find  occa- 
sion to  correct  her  own  mistakes :  and  an  obstinate  adherence  to  her  deci- 
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tioiift  once  inade,  agsinBt  further  information,  tends  as  much  to  prodac9 
bigotry  as  any  deference  to  authority  whatsoever.  Persons  of  this  tena* 
ckras  torn  allege  ordinarily  in  their  defence,  that  we  most  necessarily  ft^ow 
our  reason,  because  we  hare  no  higher  faculty  to  control  it :  but  it  is  na 
uDOOimnoix  thing  for  the  same  fsKulty  to  control  its  own  judgments.  What 
have  we  to  judge  oi  visible  objects  beside  the  eye  ?  yet  this  eye,  upon  their 
being  brought  nearor,  or  placed  in  a  different  light,  may  discover  the 
faUaoioufl&efls  of  the  notices  itself  had  g^ven  before :  or  on  perceiving  a 
hftianess  in  the  prospect,  may  know  its  own  appearances  to  he  impofect, 
and  3aeld  to  the  information  of  others  who  stand  in  a  situation  to  discern 
them  clearer.  So  reason  may  find  causes  sometimes  to  submit  herself  to 
authority,  and  trust  to  others  in  matters  belonging  to  their  several  sciences^ 
although  appearing  paradoxical  to  hersdf :  nor  can  she  ever  be  so  sure  of 
her  determtnatjons,  but  that  evidence  may  arise  sufficient  to  overthrow 
them.  Let  us  then  admit  it  possible  that  a  man  may  act  very  unreasonably 
throi^h  too  strong  an  attadiment  to  reason ;  let  her  therefore  continually 
watch  over  her  own  motions,  as  well  as  those  of  our  inferior  powers,  for  k 
she  treads  confidently  and  carelessly,  she  may  be  as  liable  to  trip  as  appetite. 

6*  Besides,  it  has  been  made  appear  before  that  reason  actuates  very  few 
of  our  motions,  she  acts  chiefly  by  her  inferior  officers  of  the  fieunily  of 
imagination :  while  her  treasures  remain  in  her  own  custody  they  rest  in 
^leculation  alone,  nor  do  they  become  practical  until  she  has  made  thenv 
Qver  in  property  to  her  partner,  in  whidi  case  they  take  the  nature  of 
appetite8«  For  it  avails  nothing  to  know  what  is  right,  nor  to  resolve  upon< 
it»  until  we  have  contracted  a  desire  and  inclination  strong  enough  to  carry 
us  through  all  difficulties  in  the  pursuit  of  it :  so  that  virtue  itself  when 
oompletely  formed  is  but  an  appetite,  acquired  indeed  by  our  own  industry, 
but  impelling  to  action  in  the  same  manner  with  the  natural.  Now  none 
of  our  i^ipetites,  not  even  the  best  of  them,  can  be  left  entirely  to  themselves 
without  extreme  hazard :  our  very  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness, 
like  thi^  of  meats  and  drinks,  if  eagerly  and  fondly  indulged,  may  rise  to- 
extravagant  cravings,  or  hanker  after  unwholesome  food.. 

7.  But  neither  can  the  love  of  rectitude  in  general  answer  all  the  purposes 
of  life :  we  must  divide  it  into  various  branches,  and  furnish  ourselves  with 
imder  propensities  suitable  to  the  various  occasions  wherein  we  are  to  act, 
from  whence  spring  those  inferior  virtues  that  help  to  diversify  the  characters 
of  mankind.  Now  how  much  soever  the  main  foundations  of  right  and 
wrong  may  be  laid  in  nature,  and  consequently  unalterable,  certain  it  is 
that  the  particular  habits  and  prc^iensities,  conducting  us  in  the  several 
parts  of  our  behaviour,  may  change  their  rectitude  with  a  change  of  situa- 
tion or  circumstances;  and  what  is  vkrtue  at  one  time  or  in  one  man,  be- 
come vice  or  folly  in  another.  What  is  more  commendable  than  application 
in  a  young  lad,  while  the  spirits  are  brisk,  and  the  animal  circulation 
vigorous  ?  but  if  he  continues  the  same  intenseness  of  application  after  age 
and  infirmities  have  disabled  him  from  doing  any  good  thereby,  when  it 
takes  him  off  from  other  duties  whereof  he  may  be  capable,  or  tends  to 
impairing  his  health,  it  becomes  fonlty.  To  the  young  trader  beginning 
iip<Mi  a  slender  stock,  a  habit  of  parsimony  and  attention  to  little  matters  is 
a  necessary  duty :  but  if  any  sudden  fortune  should  oast  an  estate  upon 
him,  the  same  disposition  of  mind  would  remain  no  longer  proper  or  be- 
(xuning.  It  is  well  known  what  strong  hold  oi^  habits  of  all  kinds  take 
upon  us,  and  those  first  recommended  by  reason,  or  taught  us  by  persons 
in  whose  understanding  we  confide,  are  looked  upon  as  right  in  themselves^^ 
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taken  as  first  principles  of  action,  and  not  eaaly  laid  aside  'when  grewB 
unreasonable ;  imless  we  have  practiMd  that  statesman's  habit  of  casting  our 
eye  frequently  upon  our  ultimate  end,  and  nsed  onrschres  to  try  oor  ndoaof 
conduct  by  a  reference  to  expedience. 

8.  The  same  consideration  likewise  may  indooa  us  to  regard  other  tbiags 
more  beneficial  to  the  worid  in  some  cases  than  what  is  ordinanly  esteemed 
virtue.  A  man  that  wants  shoes  will  sooner  resort  to  a  clever  workman 
than  one  scrupulously  honest,  that  is  a  bungler  in  his  trade :  and  when 
attacked  by  a  distemper,  had  rather  call  in  a  debanchee  physician,  (fitful 
in  his  profession,  than  one  strictly  conscientioos,  but  of  dull  capacity  and 
little  experience.  Were  all  our  artisans  and  professors  to  barter  their 
knowledge  and  dexterity  for  a  proportionable  degree  of  virtue,  the  world 
would  sufier  greatly  by  tiie  exclumge :  we  should  all  be  ready  indeed  to  h^ 
one  another,  but  could  do  no  good  for  want  of  knowing  bow  to  go  about 
it.  Therefore  there  are  other  qualities,  beside  that  of  an  upright  disposi- 
tion, worthy  the  attention  of  him  that  designs  the  general  good.  The  want 
of  making  this  reflection  seems  the  grand  mistake  of  enthusiasts  and  rigid 
observers  of  a  stoical  rectitude :  for  by  their  incessant  and  vdiement  ex- 
hortations to  bdward  righteousness  they  eidier  make  men  selfish,  so  busied 
in  improving  the  state  of  their  own  minds  as  never  to  do  anything  for  any- 
body  else,  unless  to  pray  for  them,  or  censure  them,  or  give  money  to  those 
who  pretend  to  g^ve  it  away  again ;  or  else  take  them  (^  from  the  business 
of  then*  callings,  wherein  they  might  do  real  service  to  their  neighbours. 
But  virtue,  as  has  been  observed  bdfore  concerning  reason,  confers  us  very 
little  benefit  with  her  own  hands,  no  more  than  by  that  complacence  oi 
mind  we  foel  in  the  exercise  of  it,  which  we  may  sometimes  find  as  well  in 
the  gratification  of  any  other  desire :  the  prindpal  service  she  does  is  by 
keeping  us  diligent  in  acquiring  all  other  things  beneficial  to  us,  and  apply- 
ing them,  when  acquired,  to  the  best  advantage,  both  of  oursdves  and 
adders.  Wherefore  he  tiiat  never  loses  remembrance  of  the  general  good, 
will  endeavour  to  procure  for  himself  and  such  as  lie  within  his  iniuenoe« 
aU  useful  endowments  botii  of  body  and  mind,  as  well  as  the  disposition  to 
use  them  rightly.  If  he  should  do  otherwise,  he  would  be  like  a  man  who 
should  spend  his  yAnAe  time  in  a  riding-school,  in  order  to  make  himself  a 
complete  horseman ;  but  never  get  a  horse  to  ride  upon  either  cm  the  road 
or  field. 

9.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  our  virtues  do  not  start  up  in  us  in- 
stantaneously, but  grow  out  of  other  habits  and  desires.  Ambition,  oovet- 
ousness,  vanity,  spur  us  on  to  industry,  an  afiectation  of  being  thought 
pc^te  makes  men  obliging,  fear  begets  caution,  obstfaiaoy  produces  courage, 
and  a  careful  regard  to  our  own  interests  generates  discretion,  ftt>m  whence 
sprouts  the  cardinal  virtue  of  prudence.  The  main  turn  of  our  fbture  lives 
is  ordinarily  given  before  We  arrive  at  manhood  i  the  courae  we  are  then 
put  upon  by  our  friends,  or  led  into  by  our  own  particular  liking,  taken  up 
without  judgment  but  by  mere  £uicy,  the  tastes,  inclinations,  opinions,  we 
then  imbibe,  lay  the  foundation  of  those  virtues  we  afterwards  acquire. 
Perhaps,  an  admiration  raised  at  the  finery  of  a  Chancellor,  or  LcMti  Mayor's 
coaoh,  may  have  stimulated  many  a  young  tdboo\  boy  or  apprentice  to  that 
application  which  lays  the  ground«work  of  those  good  qualitiea  that  will 
make  him  eminent  at  the  bar  or  in  oommeree.  Tli^^ore  a  judicious  lover 
of  virtue  will  study  to  cultivate  and  prepare  the  ground  for  its  reception, 
and  nourish  up  such  wild  plants  as  may  serve  for  stocks  whereon  it  may  be 
grafted  most  easily,  and  flourish  most  abundantly. 
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10.  He  will  consider  finrther,  that  die  busy  mind  of  wMa  ccnnot  stand  a 
mom^  Idle }  oor  actirity  miwi  exert  itadf  some  inj  or  other  from  morn- 
ing to  iug^>  and  if  reaioii  has  hot  planiied  o«t  a  eonrse  wherein  it  niay 
expatetei  it  win  Ttm  after  any  whim  or  f[^  that  shall  present  it  with 
alkrement.  Besides,  satislEiction  being  momentary,  cannot  be  prorided  for 
ooaqpMely  without  supplying  fresh  f»el  every  moment  te  keep  it  alive : 
hapt^nese  depends  upon  having  something  constantly  at  hand,  wherein  we 
can  emjdoy  oorsdves  with  relidh.  Now,  the  grand  occasions  of  exercising 
virtae  do  not  offer  at  every  season,  nor  cui  the  mind  always  find  employ- 
ment in  her  immediate  service :  wherefore  it  will  be  expedient  to  furnish 
oorselves  with  other  aims  and  pursuits,  methods  of  aigagement  or  recrea- 
tion, which  may  fill  up  the  spaces  she  leaves  vacant ;  choosing  such,  if 
posmble,  as  may  conduce  remotely  te  her  interests,  or  at  least  such  as  are 
innocent,  and  may  protect  her  by  preventing  the  growth  of  those  evils  that 
might  blight  and  overriiadow  her. 

1 1.  It  is  one  chareoteristic  of  policy,  that  it  aims  at  things  feasible  rather 
than  diings  desiraUe,  never  attempts  impossibilities,  but  applies  its  endea- 
vours always  to  drive  the  nail  that  will  ge,  and  lays  aside  its  most  favourite 
schemes  when  the  tide  of  popular  dislike  sets  most  strongly  against  them. 
If  the  nation  will  not  have  an  excise,  the  statesman  lays  aside  all  further 
thoughts  of  it ;  and  if  they  will  have  a  militia,  he  concurs  in  planning 
schemes  to  satisfy  them.  In  this  respect  your  very  righteous  people  prove 
often  grossly  deficient :  they  fix  their  eye  upon  the  sublimest  heights  of 
virtue,  without  considering  whether  they  be  attainable ;  they  confine  their 
exhortations  to  practices  that  would  prove  of  excellent  service,  but  they 
have  no  likelihood  of  ever  being  followed  t  and  so  by  aiming  at  too  much, 
miss  €i  that  benefit  they  might  have  dotie.  Whereas  it  would  become 
them  better  to  study  not  only  the  abstract  nature  of  things,  but  likewise  the 
nature  of  men,  their  diaracters,  dispositions,  and  capacities ;  accommodating 
their  endeavours  to  the  sub}ects  whereon  they  employ  them,  and  circum- 
stances of  the  times  wherm  they  exert  them ;  choosing  rather  to  sow  such 
seeds  as  the  soU  wiU  bear,  and  the  season  cherish,  tiian  such  as  would  yield 
the  most  delicious  grain.  The  interests  of  virtue  require  sometimes  that 
we  should  tonporize  and  dissemble,  becoming  all  flings  to  aU  men,  if  by 
any  means  we  may  gain  some,  and  drawmg  them  unawares  info  their  good, 
by  seeming  to  soothe  them  in  their  favourite  indinations.  He  that  would 
serve  virtue  ei^Mstually,  must  not  dttdain  to  do  her  small  services  as  well  as 
greats  for  occasions  of  the  latter,  as  was  observed  in  the  last  section,  do 
not  occur  at  every  tarn ;  and  many  timee,  when  we  cannot  get  her  authority 
to  prevail,  we  may  introduce  something  very  much  resembling  her,  and 
contribute  to  the  growth  of  other  good  qualities,  that  shaQ  in  some  measure 
si^^y  her  place,  by  instigating  to  the  very  works  she  herself  would  recom- 
mend. Besides,  when  the  mind  has  been  habituated  to  the  practice  of  g^ood 
works,  from  what  motive  soever  induced  thereto,  it  will  become  more  sus- 
ceptible of  right  intentions  afterwards. 

m.  There  is  a  well-known  maxim  of  jiolitics.  Divide  and  govern,  which 
the  moralist  may  tmm  to  good  account  m  the  management  of  his  province. 
The  fittle  state  of  man  is  har  from  being  an  absolute  raonardiy,  or  having 
any  settled  or  weO-regulated  polity,  the  prerogative  lies  within  a  very  nar- 
row compass,  but  the  power  lodges  in  the  rabble  of  appetites  and  passions: 
and  any  importunate  fancy,  that  like  some  |K)pular  orator,  the  favourite  of 
the  day,  can  raise  a  mob  of  them  to  clamour  after  it,  bears  down  all  oppo- 
sition..   Reason  can  do  nothing  to  stem  the  torrent,  mdess  she  can.  stir  up 
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a  party  among  the  populace  to  side  with  her  :  for  if  they  begin  to  quarrel 
among  themselves,  she  may  then  cast  in  her  weight*  to  torn  the  balance 
between  them.  Nor  can  she  ever  prevail  by  mere  £nt  of  resolution,  to  have- 
her  commamls  vigorously  executed  without  aid  of  some  passion  to  second 
her :  and,  as  she  will  always  find  one  or  other  of  them  opposing  her  mea- 
sures, she  must  continually  play  them  one  against  another :  pleasure  against 
indolence,  selfishness  against  pleasure,  vanity  against  selfishness,  fear  against 
rashness,  shame  against  indulgence,  resei\tment  against  cowardice,  repu- 
tation against  injustice,  and  particular  desires  against  their  several  con^- 
titors.  Wherefore  she  ought  to  bend  her  endeavours  towards  suppressing 
the  most  riotous,  rather  encouraging  the  weaker  and  more  manageable,  that 
she  may  have  something  ready  at  hand  to  assist  in  pulling  down  the  others : 
but  above  all,  she  must  beware  of  letting  any  one  grow  so  powerful,  as  that 
it  may  wrest  the  staff  out  of  her  hands.  If  she  does  admit  a  ruling  passion, 
let  her  employ  it  as  a  first  minister  to  execute  her  orders,  not  as  a  favourite, 
to  gain  an  ascendant  over  her,  nor  suffer  it  to  fill  the  council  board  with  a 
clan  of  its  own  dependents.  Your  zealots  sometimes  commit  this  oversight ; 
for  observing  that  all  men  have  a  desire  of  excelling,  they  endeavour  to  turn 
this  principle  to  the  services  of  virtue,  and  herein  they  do  well :  but  they 
go  on  to  encourage  it  without  measure  until  it  begets  spiritual  pride,  cen- 
aoriousness,  sourness,  envy,  and  ill  nature,  possesses  their  whole  minds» 
becomes  the  sole  motive  to  do  good  works,  and  vitiates  the  best  of  their 
performances. 

13.  The  politician  carefully  surveys  the  ground  before  him,  considers 
what  may  be  done  with  the  materials  he  has  to  work  upon,  does  not  run 
counter  to  prevailing  humours  nor  particular  fiemcies,  but  studies  how  to 
turn  them  to  his  own  advantage,  sets  every  engine  at  work,  and  neglects 
no  trifle  that  may  be  employed  any  ways  to  advance  liis  purposes.  So  let 
the  moralist  observe  the  disposition  and  qualities  of  his  own  mind,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  situation,  the  temper  and  character  of  the  times  wherein 
he  lives :  not  striving  to  force  his  way  by  opposition,  nor  vainly  expecting 
to  make  everything  taUy  with  an  ideal  plan,  how  ^well  soever  framed  in  his 
own  imagination ;  but  contriving  how  to  draw  the. most  good  from  opinions 
and  customs  already  received,  by  grafting  something  beneficial  upon  them : 
not  driving  men  violently  out  of  their  accustomed  courses,  but  turning  them 
gently  and  dexterously  into  such  track  as  may  lead  to  their  soUd  advantage. 
For  a  single  person  may  promote  the  interests  of  virtue  better  by  joining  in 
with  the  company  to  encourage  practices  tending  in  any  degree  thereto,  than 
he  can  by  striking  into  a  new  road  which  he  has  nothing  besides  his 
own  authority  to  recommend.  Nor  let  him  despise  every  little  ceremony 
or  vulgar  notion  as  idle  and  unworthy  his  notice :  for  sometimes  these  somJI 
springs  may  be  turned  to  good  account,  or  made  to  put  others  in  motion 
which  may  prove  more  efficacious. 

14.  It  is  no  inconsiderable  branch  of  the  minister's  art  to  discern  the 
talents  of  men,  to  know  what  they  are  fit  for,  and  employ  every  one  in  the 
way  wherein  he  may  be  most  useful.  In  like  manner*  it  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  moralist's  office  to  observe  carefully  with  what  endowments 
nature  and  education  have  furnished  himself  or  any  others  he  has  to  deal 
with,  what  are  the  duties  of  their  respective  stations,  and  what  opportu- 
nities they  have  of  promoting  the  grand  design  of  happiness.  For  though 
it  were  to  be  wished  that  every  virtue  might  be  infused  into  every  man, 
yet  this  being  impracticable,  it  behoves  each  person  to  acquire  such  parti- 
f\il9X  species  of  them  as  ar^  best  adapted  to  his  use.     For  different  profes* 
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nous  require  diflferent  qualifications  to  succeed  in  tiiem :  ooaraffe  is  pecu- 
Early  necessary  fcNr  some,  temperance  for  others,  impartiality  of  justice  for 
others. 

Wherefore  let  every  man  i^ly  himself  to  the  attainment  of  that  virtue 
wherein  he  can  make  the  gpreatest  progress,  and  which  will  render  him  the 
most  serviceable  according  to  the  situation  and  circumstances  he  stands  in. 
Were  it  possible  to  make  profound  j^losophers  of  the  common  artizans  and 
mechanics,  the  world  would  be  very  little  benefitted  thereby,  for  it  might  take 
them  from  attending  to  the  business  of  their  occupations,  and  render  than 
less  useful  members  of  the  community :  therefore  it  were  better  for  them  to 
cultivate  the  qualities  of  honesty  and  industry  in  their  callings  without 
aiming  at  much  beside.  Some,  whose  talents  fit  them  peculiarly  for  the 
office,  may  do  more  good  by  improving  their  reason,  pursuing  such  q>ecula- 
tions  as  may  produce  something  ben^cial  to  others ;  but  few  of  these  are 
wanted  in  the  world,  for  one  man  may  discover  what  will  employ  thousands 
to  use.  Tlie  fiEu-  greater  part  of  mankind  have  little  more  work  for  their 
reason  than  to  choose  their  guides  and  apply  the  directions  received  to  their 
own  particular  occasions,  for  the  service  they  do  lies  in  action.  The  pur- 
poses of  life  are  effected  by  an  infinite  variety  of  different  ways,  and  would 
be  better  answered  by  every  one  taking  the  task  properly  belonging  to  hinv 
than  by  all  crowding  in  to  perform  a  few  of  the  most  important. 

15.  Your  statesmen  are  observed  often  to  stand  much  upon  punctilios,  to 
contend  strenuously  for  the  precedence  of  an  ambassador,  the  ceremonial  of 
an  entry,  or  style  to  be  used  in  a  treaty.  So  the  mm-alist,  though  he  always 
prefers  substantials  before  forms,  yet  where  the  latter  affect  the  former  he 
wiU  stickle  as  earnestly  for  them :  for  he  extends  his  view  as  feur  as  it  can 
reach,  and  regards  not  only  the  present  actkm  but  the  most  distant  conse- 
quences atten&ig  it.  Whoi  he  sees  usages  and  ceremonies,  however  insig- 
nificant in  themselves,  so  connected  in  peofde's  minds  with  matters  of  import- 
ance as  that  one  casmot  b^  brcAen  through  without  endangering  the  others, 
he  will  consider  them  as  bulwaiics  protecting  the  essentials,  and  contend  for 
them  accordingly  with  might  and  main.  As  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  exert 
all  their  efforts  in  defending  the  ramparts,  though  yielding  neither  com  nor 
pasture  nor  accommodations  for  their  dwelling,  for  diis  obvious  reason,  be- 
cause when  those  are  taken  the  town  lies  at  mercy.  Of  this  kind  we  mav 
reckon  the  rites  of  burial  and  decencies  observed  towards  the  dead,  which 
though  of  no  real  avail  or  intrinsic  value,  yet  find  ^ace  in  all  civilized 
countries :  because  they  stand  as  barriers  against  that  savageness  which 
might  otherwise  encroach  upon  men's  tempers  and  cause  infinite  mischiefs 
among  the  living.  Nor  will  he  consent  to  have  his  rules  dispensed  with 
whenever  he  sees  them  expedient  for  the  present,  if  there  is  a  hazard  of 
their  bring  so  weakened  thereby  as  never  to  recover  their  influence  again : 
proceeding  upon  my  Lord  Coke's  maxim,  that  the  law  will  rather  suffer  a 
private  injury  than  a  public  inconvenience. 

1 6.  But  how  anxious  soever  the  man  of  consummate  policy  may  uppear 
about  niceties  upon  proper  occasion,  there  is  nobody  less  hampered  with 
samples  when  he  sees  them  standing  in  the  way  of  his  designs :  he  can 
tiirow  aside  animosities,  put  up  with  mjuries,  submit  to  indignities,  when  it 
serves  his  purpose,  and  join  with  his  bitterest  enemies  when  there  chances 
to  be  a  cosdition  c€  interests.  Here,  too,  the  man  of  judicious  virtue  will 
-  foUow  his  steps,  nor  disdain  to  employ  the  mimstry  of  her  adversaries  in 
promoting  her  designs,  not  scrupling  to  cherish  any  vice  or  foUy  that  tends 
evidently  to  check  the  growth  of  others  more  enormous.     It  is  true  he  can 
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scarce  ever  find  oooasioB  to  use  bk  endecviMiB  this  w«y,  f<nr  vice  and  foQy 
sprout  fast  eaougli  ai  themaelvea  withont  ttecdutg  any  culture*  and  were  it 
possible  it  wouM  be  desirable  totally  to  eradicate  diem  all,  for  tben  we 
might  oqpect  to  reap  a  more  plentiful  crop  of  bappinesa.  But  ainoe  evil 
dispositions  will  abound,  unct  they  continually  oppose  one  another*8  aims, 
and  prerent  the  mischievoaB  effecta  that  would  flow  therefrom,  it  behoves 
hira  to  act  circumspectly,  forbearing  to  do  good  where  it  may  occasion  a 
rreater  hurt,  nor  attempting  to  reform  the  world  in  pomts  wherein,  though 
n  may  be  fiEudty,  yet  a  worse  evil  would  ensue  upon  such  reformation. 
Nor  can  it  be  eidled  deserting  the  interests  of  virtue  to  turn  our  badu  upon 
her  for  a  while  in  order  to  serve  her  more  effectually,  for  policy  requires 
us  to  do  the  same  in  our  odier  pursuits :  we  follow  pleasure  through  the 
road  of  self-denial,  money  must  be  disborsed  to  pnrduLse  commodities  that 
will  bring^  in  a  larger  return,  and  lo^diness,  says  Shakspeare,  is  young  am- 
bition's ladder.  So  that  virtue  may  well  excuse  ua  for  running  into  the 
enemy's  camp  to  tmn  his  own  cannon  against  him,  if  we  have  her  inte<^ 
rests  at  heart  all  the  while,  and  a  reascmable  prospect  of  promoting  her 
service  in  the  long  nm  by  so  doing. 

17.  Great  pains  was  taken  by  a  particular  author  some  time  ago  to  show 
that  the  vices  of  men  tend  to  the  benefit  of  the  community,  and  though  he 
seems  to  have  made  good  his  assertion  in  particular  instances,  yet  it  was 
an  unfair  condusion  to  infor  from  thrice  in  general  that  private  viees  were 
public  benefits :  for  so  it  might  be  proved  tluit  disease  coadmxB  to  health, 
because  the  doctor  sometimee  brings  on  a  gout  in  order  to  cure  other  more 
dangerous  distempers,  or  wishes  to  raise  a  fever  to  force  away  obatmctions 
causing  paralytic  discmiers.  But  disease  is  then  onlv  salutary  when  neoea- 
sary  to  remove  disease,  and  vices  then  only  tolerame  when  they  put  men 
upon  actions  from  which  their  other  vices  would  withhold  them.  So  that 
The  benefit  of  vice,  when  it  affords  any,  arises  from  its  hurtfulness :  for  if 
the  vices  it  counteracts  were  not  misdiievous,  there  would  be  no  good  in 
that  which  obstructs  their  operation. 

16.  But  it  is  the  property  of  a  politician  to  be  dose  and  covert  and  keep 
his  motives  of  action  to  himself.  This  the  man  wisely  righteous  will  imitate 
with  respect  to  the  doctrine  above  mentioned  of  conniving  at  particular 
vices  occasionally,  which  falling  into  unskilful  or  ill-designing  hands  aaay 
prove  of  dangerous  consequence,  as  <^>ening  a  door  to  ^e  most  latitndi- 
narian  practices.  Therefore  he  will  lock  it  up  among  his  eaolerioB  for  the 
use  only  of  adepts,  and  tiiink  the  sacredness  of  the  rules  of  virtue  cannot  be 
too  strongly  inculcated  upon  the  vulgar,  who,  being  apt  to  take  that  for 
good  which  suits  their  own  humours  and  interests^  would  make  mad  work, 
unless  restrained  by  the  authority  d  rules.  For  they  do  not  stand  in  a 
'situation  to  judge  of  the  general  expedience,  \mt  can  only  be  led  into  it  by 
'the  maxims  of  morality,  and  must  unavoidably  hmt  their  wi^  the  moment 
they  take  off  their  eye  from  that  guidance.  I  have  said  before  under  the 
article  of  justice,  and  repeat  it  here  with  regurd  to  morality  in  general,  that 
'  I  Hke  to  see  young  men  rather  over  sorup«k)us»  nor  would  wnh  thc»n  to 
wear  off  their  scruples  but  by  degrees,  as  they  arrive  at  a  full  disoemment 
of  their  respective  inconveniences :  for  it  requires  a  considerable  degree  of 
skill  and  competent  experienoe  to  prevent  liber^  from  running  into  uoenti- 
ousness.  Our  sdiool-masters  ke^  their  lada  strictly  to  the  mles  of  mm- 
mar  and  prosody,  nor  until  perfect  therein  ever  su&r  them  to  kuni»  out 
into  poetical  licences :  they  would  whip  a  boy  who  should  write,  hke  Milton, 
Adam  the  godliest  man  of  men  since  bom  hia  sons,  the  fiiirest  of  her 
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daxigliters  Eve ;  or  reckon  only  three  sjilableB  in  Tbesiib,  or  lour  in  Bed- 
zebnb,  or  place  their  accent  in  the  middle  of  Proelrpine.  It  is  tiie  OMster* 
piece  of  moral  science  to  know  when  a  ftmdameatal  role  may  be  dupeoaed 
with,  nor  ought  great  liberties  ever  to  be  taken  mitil  we  hsro  learned  by 
long  experience  how  to  do  it  safely,  and  ha;ve  made  toch  a  profidency  in 
▼irtue,  as  that  a  single  act  of  necessary  disre^ect  cannot  endanger  the 
lessening  onr  cordial  regard  for  her. 

19.  Iiiere  is  one  piece  of  good  policy  very  proper  for  the  morattBt* 
though  not  at  all  suited  to  the  cabinet,  whidi  is,  to  make  others  hke  him« 
self,  and  disuse  his  virtues  as  far  and  wide  as  he  has  opportanities  for  so 
doing.  Considering  how  much  of  our  enjojrments  depends  upon  thoae  we 
converse  with,  it  may  be  made  a  question  whether  it  would  be  more  for  a 
man's  ease  to  be  widced  himself,  but  surrounded  with  persons  just,  prudent, 
and  benevolent,  or  to  be  singly  good  in  the  midst  of  a  carrupt  and  pei' verse 
generation :  but  there  is  no  need  to  canvass  this  point,  for  it  UMMt  osrtainly 
make  for  his  interest,  that  the  monds  of  all  with  whom  he  haa  any  ooooem 
should  be  improved,  and  he  can  take  no  likelier  method  for  propagating^ 
good  qualities  elsewhere  than  by  cultivating  them  first  in  himself.  But 
nien  he  must  proceed  in  this  culture  with  discretion,  attending  not  only  to 
the  growth  of  his  plants  but  to  their  aptness  for  transplanting,  taking  care 
to  make  his  virtues  inviting  as  weD  as  genuine,  to  set  them  off  with  snch 
appearance  as  may  make  them  more  easily  catched  by  sympathy,  to  abate 
of  such  rigour  and  austerity  as  might  raise  a  distaste  agunst  them,  to  fbr« 
bear  what  is  innocent  when  IHcdy  to  give  offence ;  remembering  tiiat  things 
lawful  may  not  be  expedient,  and  to  have  a  view  in  all  his  actions  to  tiieir 
exemplariness,  as  well  as  their  rectitude. 


CHAP,  XXXVI. 

LIMITATION  OP  VIRTUE. 


I  aora  what  has  been  hitherto  delivered,  may  be  fonnd  tending  to 
recommend  virtue  as  the  most  desirable  diject  a  man  can  porsne,  to  real  it 
upon  the  solid  foundation  of  human  nature,  instead  of  those  airy  notioiis  of 
an  essential  beauty  wherein  some  have  placed  it,  and  to  purify  it  from  those 
extravasandes  wherewith  it  has  been  loaded  by  the  indiscretion  of  zealots. 
But  to  deal  ingenuously  and  dm  at  truth,  rathsr  ^an  saving  the  credit  of 
our  performance,  let  us  not  suppress  an  exception  tiiere  lies  against  it,  as 
limiting  and  confining  the  obligation  of  virtne  within  a  certain  compass 
which  ought  to  extend  to  all  oases  universally.  For  it  may  be  mged,  that 
if  satisfaction,  a  man's  own  satisfieu^on,  he  the  groundwork  of  all  onr 
motives ;  if  reason  can  furnish  no  ends  of  her  own,  bat  serves  only  to  dis- 
cover methods  of  accomplishing  those  assigned  her  by  sense ;  if  she  reoom- 
mends  virtue  and  benevolence  sddy  as  contdning  the  most  copkxu  sources 
of  gratification :  then  are  virtue  and  benevoknee  no  more  than  means,  and 
deserve  our  regard  no  longer  than  while  tiiey  condaoe  towards  tiieir  end* 
So  that  upon  an  opportunity  oflbring  wherein  a  men  may  gain  some  plea- 
sure or  advantage  slily  and  saldy  without  danger  of  after  damage  to  him* 
self,  though  wiUi  infinite  detriment  to  all  ^e  world  beside,  and  in  breech 
of  every  mord  obligation,  he  will  act  wisely  to  embrace  it. 

2.  I  cannot  deny  that  the  consequence  fdlows  in  speculation  upon  the 
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case  above  supposed,  but  I  conceive  such  case  can  never  happen  in  fact,  so 
long  as  a  man  has  any  prospect  of  good  and  evil  to  come.  For  we  must 
take  into  account,  not  only  the  advantage  accming  ^m  an  action,  but' 
likewise  the  benefits  or  misdiielB  of  the  disposition  oi  mind  giving  birth  to 
it :  and  if  this  will  lead  us  into  evils  overbalancing  the  present  profit  of  the 
action,  we  cannot  be  said  to  do  it  without  danger  of  after  damage  to  our- 
selves. The  virtues  belong  to  the  heart  rather  than  the  head,  or  to  speak 
in  our  own^  style,  their  residence  lies  in  the  imagination  not  the  understand- 
ing ;  and  to  be  compile  must  direct  our  inadvertent  motions  aa  well  as  our 
deliberate,  that  is,  must  become  appetites  impelling  to  action  without  stand- 
ing to  consider  their  expedience.  Now  whoever  resists  their  impulse, 
soberly  and  premediately  upon  consideration  of  their  being  inconvenient  to 
his  private  purposes,  will  thereby  make  such  a  breach  upon  their  authority 
and  give  such  a  crooked  turn  to  his  mind,  as  must  unavoidably  draw  him 
into  evils  g^reater  than  any  immediate  advantage  he  may  gain.  All  vice, 
says  Juvenal,  stands  upon  a  precipice,  and  if  we  once  step  over  the  brink, 
nobody  can  tell  how  ^  we  ^all  go  down :  one  of  these  two  things  must 
necessarily  follow,  either  we  shall  continue  sliding  until  we  fall  into  destruc- 
tion, or  must  put  ourselves  to  infinite  trouble  in  climbing  the  precipice,  a 
trouble  far  exceeding  the  pleasure  we  may  have  felt  at  first  in  the  ease  of  a 
downhill  motion.  He  that  cheats  when  he  can  do  it  safely  will  want  to 
cheat  at  other  times,  and  consequently  must  suffer,  either  by  a  self-denial 
or  the  mischiefs  of  an  indulgence :  so  that  it  had  been  more  for  his  benefit 
to  have  adhered  inviolably  to  his  rule  of  honesty*  The  ultimate  end  we 
have  assigned  for  a  reasonable  creature  to  act  upon  was  not  present  pleasure 
or  profit  but  the  aggregate  of  enjoyments :  and  we  have  laboured,  I  hope 
not  unsuccessfuUy,  to  prove  from  a  survey  of  human  nature  that  nothing 
adds  so  largely  to  that  aggregate  as  a  right  disposition  of  mind.  We  have 
indeed  plaoed  enjoyment  in  gratification,  but  then  have  put  those  who  will 
lend  us  an  ear  in  mind,  that  gratification  depends  more  upon  bending 
desire  to  such  a  ply  as  that  it  may  fasten  upon  .things  attainable  and  con- 
venient, than  upon  procuring  the  objects  of  every  desire  starting  up  in  our 
fancy.  Now  the  habits  of  moral  prudence  and  benevolence  alone  can  bring 
desire  to  the  proper  ply :  but  those  habits  cannot  retain  their  influence  with 
him  who  dball  wilfully  and  upon  principle  permit  his  other  desires  to  break 
in  upon  them.  Therefore  though  the  common  rules  of  virtue  may  lawfully 
be  dispensed  with  upon  an  honest  regard  to  her  interests  and  a  judicious  dis- 
cernment of  the  greater  general  good,  for  this  strengthens  our  attachment  to 
those  objects  whereon  iSie  rules  were  founded :  yet  we  may  never  infringe 
them  upon  any  other  consideration  of  pleasure  or  selfishness,  for  this  would 
be  introducing  another  princii^e  of  action  inconsistent  with  the  former. 
But  it  would  be  the  most  imprudent  thing  in  the  world  for  a  man  to  allow 
himself  in  such  liberties  as  must  destroy  a  principle  of  conduct  that  pru- 
dence and  reason  have  recommended,  so  long  as  there  remains  any  prospect 
of  his  receiving  future  benefit  from  its  influence* 

3.  Neverthdess,  it  nrast  be  confessed  that  when  life  draws  near  to  an 
end,  if  it  should  be  urged  upon  us  that  then  the  obligations  to  virtue  must 
cease,  I  should  not  know  what  to  answer.  For  since  they  arise  from  expe- 
dience, they  must  drop  of  course  when  there  is  no  longer  a  possibility  of 
that  expedience  taking  place.  We  have  laid  down  before,  that  a  man  need 
never  deny  himself  in  anything  unless  in  order  to  please  himself  better 
another  time ;  if  then  he  shall  never  see  that  other  time,  there  is  no  reason 
wh)  he  should  deny  himself  at  all :   but  he  may  wtUiout  scruple  gratify 
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wbatera:  desires  he  finds  in  his  he«t,  since  there  is  no  room  for  any  famd 
consequences  to  fdlow  upon  them ;  nor  need  he  fear  their  sabverting  a 
principle  he  has  found  all  alcmg  c^  excellent  ase  to  gaide  him  in  his  coa- 
duct,  when  he  has  no  further  course  to  raa  wherein  that  principle  mi^ 
direct  him.  Why  should  he  restrain  his  extraragance  when  he  has  enough 
to  last  him  the  little  time  he  expects  to  live  ?  why  should  he  forbear  intem^ 
perance  when  it  cannot  have  time  to  fill  him  wi&  diseases  ?  why  should  he 
scruple  to  cheat  when  he  shall  slip  out  of  harm's  way  before  a  discovery 
can  overtake  him  ?  why  should  he  trouble  himself  with  what  becomes  of 
the  world  when  he  is  upon  the  point  of  leaving  it :  or  do  anything  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  when  he  can  receive  no  returns  from  them,  nor  in  any 
manner  gather  the  fruits  of  his  labours. 

4.  But  notwithstanding  this  concession,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  a  man  must  quit  the  practice  of  virtue  when  he  sees  his  dinolution 
approaching;  for  this  will  depend  upon  the  turn  of  mind  he  has  already 
taken.  If  indeed  he  has  puraued  it  hitherto  by  constraint,  and  still  finds 
in  himself  strong  propensities  to  gluttony,  debauchery,  gallantry,  and  other 
tnordiaate  desires,  I  have  suggested  no  arguments  which  might  induce  him 
to  restrain  them,  nor  offered  advantages  he  can  rei^  suffioent  to  compen* 
aate  the  trouble  of  a  self-denial.  For  as  physicians  permit  a  patient,  "whom 
they  have  absolutely  given  over,  to  eat  and  drink  whatever  he  pleases, 
because  when  nothing  can  do  him  good  nothing  can  hurt  him;  so  the 
moralist  will  think  it  in  vain  to  prescribe  a  regimen  for  diseases  of  the 
mind,  when  there  is  no  time  to  work  a  cure,  nor  any  enjoyment  of  health 
to  be  expected.  Our  motives  of  action  ure  not  to  be  changed  presently,  nor 
can  we  give  a  new  turn  to  desire  as  easily  as  put  on  our  dothes ;  thoWore^ 
when  the  glass  is  almost  run  out,  it  is  too  late  to  think  of  taking  up  a  set 
of  fresh  indiaations,  but  every  one  must  be  left  to  make  the  most  of  those 
he  already  possesses.  But  this  very  consideration  will  engage  the  man 
who  has  spent  his  days  in  a  virtuous  course  to  persevere  in  it  to  the  last : 
not  indeed  now  from  obligation  or  expedience,  but  for  the  ease  and  pleasure 
he  finds  in  pursuing  an  habitual  track.  We  observed  just  now  that  the 
virtues  to  be  complete  must  have  fixed  their  residence  m  the  heart,  and 
become  upgetites  impelling  to  action,  without  further  thought  than  the  gra- 
tification of  them ;  so  that  after  their  expedience  ceases,  they  still  continue 
to  operate  by  the  desire  they  raise.  Nor  is  it  unusual  in  other  oases  for 
men  to  continue  the  courses  they  have  been  accustomed  to,  after  the 
reasons  upon  which  they  began  them  are  no  more.  I  knew  a  mercer,  who 
having  gotten  a  competency  of  fortune,  thought  to  retire  and  enjoy  himself  in 
quiet,  but  finding  he  could  not  be  easy  without  business,  was  forced  to  return 
to  the  shop  and  assist  his  former  partners  gratis,  in  the  nature  of  a  journey- 
man. Why  then  should  it  be  thought  strange  that  a  man,  long  inured  to 
the  practice  of  moral  duties,  should  persevere  in  them  out  of  liking,  when 
they  can  yield  him  no  further  advantage?  To  tell  him  that  he  may- 
squander  without  fear  of  poverty,  gluttonize  without  danger  of  distempers,* 
and  bring  a  secret  mischief  upon  others  without  hazard  of  its  ever  coming 
round  upon  himself,  were  no  temptation  to  him :  for  he  has  no  relish  tOt 
such  divertisemei^  his  appetites  having  been  long  since  set  upon  what  is 
just,  and  beooming,  and  beneficoit.  So  that  though  prndence  has  no- 
further  commands,  he  wiU  employ  himself  in  the  same  exercises  she  used  to. 
enjoin,  as  the  most  agreeable  way  wherein  he  can  lay  out  his  few  remain* 
iiig  Ipome^ts. 
d.  Upon  this  occasion,  I  cannot  avoid  entering  the  lists  once  more  on. 
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behalf  of  Epicurus,  to  vindicate  him  against  a  charge  of  inconsistency,  laid 
bj  Tolly  in  his  second  de  Fhiibus,  Cap.  80,  81.  Epicoms  it  seems  had 
written  a  letter,  on  the  last  day  of  his  life,  to  one  Hennacfans,  earnestly 
recommending  has  pupils,  the  childroi  of  his  deceased  friend,  Metrodoms, 
to  his  tnition.  And  had  dif^cted  by  will,  tiwt  his  executors  should  provide 
an  entertainment,  yearly,  on  his  birdi-day,  and  on  the  like  day  of  erery 
month,  for  such  as  nsed  to  study  philosophy  with  him,  in  order  to  preserve 
alive  in  their  minds  the  remembrance  of  hitnself  and  of  the  said  Metrodoms. 
Now  this  friendly  concern  for  the  name  and  family  of  Metrodoms,  and  diis 
carefol  provision  for  keejnng  up  the  spirit  of  the  sect,  by  bringing  them  to- 
gether once  a  month,  Tullytynks  acting  out  <^  character  in  one  who  referred 
all  things  to  pleasure,  and  held  that  whatever  happens  afVer  our  decease  is 
noChing  to  ns.  But  whoever  observes  the  motions  o(  tSte  hiraiait  mind,  may 
see  that  many  things  which  are  nothii^  to  ns  when  they  happen,  are  yet  a 
great  delight  to  ns  in  tlie  prospect  and  contemplatioti.  How  c^ten  do  people 
please  themselves  with  laying  scdiemes  for  raising  a  family,  or  spreading 
their  fame  to  futnre  ages,  without  any  probable  assoranoe  that  they  shw 
enjoy  the  successes  of  thdr  family,  or  have  any  knowledge  of  what  the  world 
shall  say  of  tliem  a  faondred  years  hence?  but  the  thought  of  what  riiall^en 
happen  affords  than  a  present  entertainment,  and  thereftn^  they  follow 
plttwnre  as  mndi  in  promoting  those  schemes  as  l^iey  should  do  in  pursuit 
of  any  favoorite  diversion.  I  would  fain  know  how  TuUy  would  have  had 
E^icuns  diqiose  of  his  last  day  to  have  acted  in  character :  should  it  have 
been  spent  in  die  enjoyment  of  nice  dainties,  exquisite  wines,  or  fine  women? 
this  he  might  have  expected  had  he  had  the  same  notion  of  Epicurus  that 
we  have  of  an  q)icure.  La  Fontaine's  glutton  having  eaten  up  a  whole 
salmon  all  but  tbe  jowl,  so  surfeited  himself  therewith,  that  his  physicians 
dedared  hun  past  all  hopes  of  a  recovery :  well,  says  he,  since  &e  case  is 
so,  then  brmg  me  the  rest  of  my  fish.  Now  this  man  we  must  own  be- 
haved consistently  with  himself  t^iroughont :  but  why  must  other  people 
follow  his  example  who  have  not  the  same  fondness  for  salmon  ?  Let  us 
give  everybody  their  due,  whether  we  like  them  or  not :  it  appears  from 
what  accounts  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  and  which  Tully  was  not 
ignorant  of,  that  nobody  was  less  of  an  epicure  than  E^fncurus  hin»elf.  He 
had  carefully  studied  the  sources  of  plearare  and  found  nothing  more  con^ 
ducive  thereto  than  temperanoe,  patience,  benevokBoe,  and  all  t)ie  monl 
virtues;  we  may  suppose  he  had  so  full  a  persmsioii  of  thk  their  teftdency, 
and  so  inured  himself  to  tibe  practice  cSf  them,  that  he  had  gotten  an 
habitual  liking  to  them,  and  could  not  torn  his  hand  to  anything  dse  with 
equal  reMsh.  Imagine  then  a  man  of  this  tarn  arrived  at  the  hat  morning 
of  his  existence,  and  cansidermg  how  to  pass  his  only  remaiwmg  day  with 
most  satisfaction  to  himself :  how  could  he  do  it  better  than  by  continuing 
that  course  which  he  had  constaody  found  most  ideasural^  and  best  suited 
to  his  taste  ?  There  is  no  occasion  to  suppose  the  love  ai  probity,  friend* 
sh^,  and  publio  spiiit,  to  be  innate :  for  the  perpetual  experience  and  con- 
templatioii  of  their  advantageousness  is  enough  to  make  them  olijects  of 
desire. 

6.  But  tiMyugh  I  have  thus  mneh  toalltge  in  fovour  of  Epicurus,  towards 
sbowiag  tlMt  Ins  cottdact  migfct  be  all  of  a  peoe  when  he  wrote  the  letter 
aad  made  the  wiU  above  mentiooed,  notwitii^anding  his  referring  lA  things 
to  pkasare :  yet  I  cannot  so  easily  justify  Regulas  against  aH  imputation  of 
imprudence  upon  the  like  principle.  For  it  is  one  thing  to  contrive  how  we 
shall  lay  out  the  day  iaa  manner  most  agrecabls  to  our  liking,  when  nothing 
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'  we  do  therein  can  aflect  us  to-m(Hrrowy  and  quite  another  to  take  onr  mea- 
sorea  wisely  when  it  dqienda  upon  onr  present  behaviour  whether  we  shall 
have  a  morrow  or  no.  There  is  notiiing  more  glaringly  evident  than  that 
the  end  of  Being  most  p«it  an  end  to  enjoyment :  therefore,  he  that  takes  a 
course,  how  satisfactory  soever  to  hb  own  mind,  which  must  destroy  him, 
acts  impradently,  as  he  consults  present  satisfootion  rather  than  the  aggre- 
gate of  it,  wherein  happiness  properly  consists.  Nor  am  I  moved  with 
thoee  ranting  exclamations  ol  the  Stoics,  that  there  is  more  joy  in  a  day 
wcO  wpeot  than  in  years  of  sensual  ddights :  I  am  sensil^  our  pleasures  are 
not  aU  equal  in  degree,  but  I  cannot  conceive  how  so  much  enjoyment  can 
be  crowded  into  a  small  space  of  time  as  to  make  it  worth  our  while  to  neg- 
lect years  to  come  for  the  sake  of  it ;  for  our  oiguas  can  neither  bear  nor 
contain  so  large  a  measure.  Sudi  outcries  are  in  the  style  of  the  disec^ute 
and  inconaidecate,  as  epcouraging  the  same  disregard  to  the  future  with  the 
maxim  they  proceed  upon,  a  short  life  and  a  merry.  But  the  most  latal 
mistake  men  are  apt  to  M  into,  lies  in  then-  estimating  pleasures  according 
to  the  degree  of  them :  for  it  has  been  made  appear  under  the  article  of 
Pleaaure,  that  we  are  much  aaore  beholden  to  those  of  the  gentler  kind,  as 
adding  xmxe  largdy  to  the  aggregate  of  satisfiictions,  than  to  the  intense. 
Even  our  common  dxversions  please  more  by  the  engagement  of  some  pursuit 
they  put  us  upon  tium  by  tiie  joy  of  an  acquisitioa.  Nor  shall  we  see  cause 
to  lay  so  mudi  stress  upon  the  iqitures  of  virtue,  when  we  reflect  how  many 
less  worthy  objects  can  give  them  as  well  for  a  time ;  a  sudden  turn  of  good 
fortune,  a  title  of  hcmour,  a  ribbon,  whether  blue,  green,  or  red,  the  smiles 
of  a  Bustreas,  a  kind  wcnrd,  a  delusive  promise,  the  veriest  trifle,  will  do  it  in 
fropoft^n  totiie  foadness there  is  for  them :  so  that  a  day  vpeat  in  the  ac- 
conylishment  of  any  eag«r  desire  carries  as  much  intrinsic  weight,  i^Mitracted 
inm  aU  eonndentions  of  the  fotore,  as  a  day  i^Mnt  in  the  exercise  of 
virtue.  Wherefore  the  preferabkncss  of  virtue  does  not  arise  so  much 
from  the  transportiidie occasions  as  from  the  calm  serenity  and  steady  com- 
placence of  mind  she  insures,  the  satisfactory  reflections  Ae  gives  scope  to, 
the  attainabkness  of  the  desires  A»  raises,  their  compatibleness  witii  one 
another^  and  their  cieamess  from  mischievous  consequences:  all  which 
regard  the  tine  to  oomey  and  therefore  cannot  consist  with  whatever  renders 
«s  incapable  of  good  or  evil  for  ^ba  future. 

7.  Yet  neither  can  it  be  certainly  concluded  from  men's  enduring  pa- 
tiently for  a  good  (iaoae,  that  they  feel  ^oee  transports  in  suf^rting  it 
whi^  aball  ke^  tkeir  minds  in  a  state  of  continual  enjoyment :  for  we 
-niay  remember,  that  ofayects  operate  no  less  by  the  want  than  the  desire  of 
them ;  by  o«r  nnwiDingness  to  miss  them  than  by  the  pleasure  of  moving 
towards  ^em :  and  that  there  is  an  abhorrence  of  vice  as  well  as  a  love  <^ 
virtue.  When  motives  act  this  way  they  foil  under  the  class  of  neceesity, 
which  always  throws  the  mind  into  a  state  of  uneattneee ;  nor  is  her  condi- 
tion instaafly  bettered  upon  doing  weU  while  it  is  done  out  of  obligation, 
nor  imtil  we  can  come  to  do  it  upon  liking.  If  this  were  R^g^os'  case, 
we  mast  ootainly  pronounce  him  to  have  acted  imprudently,  and  that 
£^;Mcmii8  eould  xiot  have  done  the  same  consistently  with  lus  principles, 
siaee  he  gave  ap  all  those  oijoyments  he  mi^fht  have  expected  in  a  kmger 
life  without  receiving  even  present  pleasure  m  exdiaoge :  and  it  had  been 
for  his  beacflt  to  have  had  no  auch  strong  attachment  to  his  obKgatioBS. 
But  not  to  derogate  from  the  character  of  R^uhis,  let  us  suppose  die 
utmost  that  can  be  supposed  in  his  favour :  let  us  allow  him  to  have  folt 
so  great  eatii^action  in  the  nobleness  of  his  conduct  as  drew  out  the  sting 
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of  every  evil  tbat  could  beM  him,  and  to  have  ended  hi&  days  in  exquisite 
delight  amidst  all  the  cruel  torments  that  were  inflicted  upon  him.  Still 
this  delight,  how  high  soever  in  kind,  must  necessarily  &11  short  in  dura- 
tion; and  he  had  better  have  contented  himself  with  smaller  pleasures 
which  might  have  compensated  by  their  continuance  for  what  ^ey  wanted 
in  weight.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  he  had  contracted  so  strong  a  de- 
testation of  treachery  and  abhorrence  of  infiaffiy  that  he  coukl  not  support 
himself  in  any  quiet  of  mind  under  the  reflection  of  them :  so  that  being 
no  longer  capable  of  enjo3dng  life  with  pleasure  he  chose  to  end  it  in  a 
manner  that  might  prove  most  satisfactory.  But  what  brought  him  under 
this  incapacity  besides  his  own  disposition  of  mind  which  could  And  a 
relish  in  nothing  but  what  was  just,  becoming,  and  laudaUe  ?  Another 
who  had  not  the  same  squeamish  disposition  might  have  fonnd  enjoy- 
ments enow  under  general  censure  and  self-reproach  to  make  life  desir- 
able. Nor  will  it  suffice  to  allege  that  he  bad  good  grounds  at  first  for 
acquiring  this  disposition,  which  having  once  taken  up  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  lay  down  again  at  pleasure :  for  it  is  not  our  business  to  fiiid 
excuses  fw  him  in  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  which  cannot  sud- 
denly change  a  rooted  habit  of  acting  or  liking  that  we  have  long  ac- 
customed ourselves  to,  but  to  inquire  whether  this  procedure  of  his  were 
a  weakness  or  no.  And  for  this  purpose  we  must  imagine  to  ourselves  a 
man  who  should  have  an  absolute  command  over  his  inclinations  to  turn 
them  this  way  or  that  as  he  saw  proper,  and  consider  how  such  an  one 
would  use  his  power  in  the  situation  of  Regulus.  We  cannot  well  suppose 
otherwise  than  that  such  a  person  would  keep  his  eye  constantly  fixed  upon 
the  original  rule  of  rectitude  which  drives  solely  at  happiness.  He  would 
establish  upon  that  bottom  certain  maxims  of  conduct  and  morality  as  he 
judged  them  conducive  thereto :  but  he  would  never  eafkr  himsdf  to  be 
eneJiaved  by  the  maxims  himself  had  established,  nor  let  any  subordinalfe 
means  lead  him  away  from  his  ultimate  end.  He  v^ould  know  that  what  is 
good  and  laudable  at  one  time,  may  become  mischievous  and  blameable  by 
a  change  of  circumstances.  He  might  encourage  in  himself  a  love  of  pro- 
bity and  honour  as  yielding  the  largest  income  of  satisfeu^on,  yet  if  matters 
came  to  that  pass  as  to  make  it  appear  they  must  have  a  contrary  tendency, 
he  would  throw  aside  his  scruples  and  turn  his  thoughts  to  such  enjo3^ents 
as  were  to  be  had  without  them. 

8.  Upon  the  whole  we  are  forced  to  acknowledge  that  hitherto  we  have 
found  no  reason  to  imagine  a  wise  man  would  ever  die  for  his  country  or 
suflfer  martyrdom  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  how  strong  prc^iensity  soever  he 
might  feel  in  himself  to  maintain  her  interests.  For  he  would  never  act 
upon  impulse  nor  do  anything  without  knowing  why :  he  would  cultivate  a 
disposition  to  justice,  benevolence,  and  public  spirit,  because  he  would  see 
it  must  lead  bim  into  actions  most  conducive  to  his  happiness,  and  would 
place  such  confidence  in  his  rules  as  to  presume  they  canied  that  tendency 
in  particular  instances  wherein  it  did  not  immediatdy  iqipear.  But  it  ift 
one  thing  not  to  see  directly  that  measures  have  such  a  tendency,  and 
another  to  discern  clearly  that  they  have  a  contrary :  and  when  tiiey  take 
away  all  capacity  of  further  enjoyment,  this  is  so  manifest  a  proof  of  their 
ane3q)edienee  as  no  presumption  whatever  can  widistand.  Therefore  he 
will  never  let  his  love  of  virtue  grow  to  sudi  an  extravagant  fondness  as  to 
overthrow  the  very  purposes  for  which  he  entertained  it. 

9.  I  am  apprehensive  this  conclusion  will  give  ofience  to  many  as  seem- 
ing to  undo  all  we  had  ^ne  before  in  the  service  of  virtue,  by  thus 
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deserting'  her  at  last  in  time  of  greatest  need  when  she  is  entering  upon  her 
most  arduous  undertakings.  Yet  I  know  not  wherein  we  have  acted 
unfairly  either  in  the  choice  of  our  premises  or  deduction  of  inferences  from 
them.  We  have  searched  every  comer  of  the  human  hreast»  and  found 
that  an  our  motives  derive  either  immediately  or  remotely  from  our  own 
satisfaction  and  complacence  of  mind.  Nature  has  g^ven  us  this  spring  as 
tiie  first  mover  of  all  oar  actions  and  ultimate  object  of  all  our  contrivances. 
We  have  seen  that  reason  cannot  work  upon  her  own  bottom,  but  must 
fetch  materials  from  elsewhere,  for  there  is  no  reasoning  unless  from  pre- 
mises already  known  before  we  enter  upon  the  consultation :  therefore  how 
fhr  soever  she  may  investigate  her  principles  upon  one  another  she  must  at 
last  rest  in  such  as  she  finds  assigned  her  by  sense  and  appetite,  her  office 
being  only  to  correct  their  errors  in  the  prosecution  of  their  aims,  to  take 
better  measures  than  they  do,  and  lead  to  the  same  point  discreetly  and 
effectually  which  they  drive  at  preposterously  and  vainly.  We  have  shown 
that  the  rules  of  morality  stand  on  the  foundation  of  happiness,  that  all 
notions  of  them  which  have  not  this  basis  to  rest  upon  are  fantastic  and 
unstable :  from  whence  it  will  follow  that  whenever,  by  the  unlucky  cir- 
cumstances of  our  situation,  this  support  happens  to  be  withdrawn  from 
imder  them,  they  must  necessarily  fall  to  the  ground.  Thus  if  our  premises 
lead  us  to  a  conclusion  we  do  not  like,  we  may  say  with  Doctor  Middleton, 
that  we  cannot  help  it :  for  it  was  not  our  business  to  hunt  for  argument* 
in  i^upport  of  any  cause  whatsoever,  but  to  take  a  careful  survey  of  nature 
without  prejudice  or  prepossession,  and  gather  sudi  observations  as  should 
appear  resuHmg  therefrom. 

10.  But  it  wiU  be  said  that  we  have  made  only  a  partial  and  imperfect 
survey ;  for  if  we  had  availed  ourselves  of  all  the  light  nature  would  have 
afforded,  we  might  have  discovered  that  the  end  of  life  is  not  the  end  of 
Being,  that  our  dissolution  is  but  a  removal  from  this  sublunary  stage  to 
set  upon  some  other,  where  onr  good  works  shall  foUow  us  and  yield  a 
plentiful  harvest  of  happiness  which  had  not  time  to  ripen  here  :  therefore 
a  man  does  not  act  imprudently  who  perseveres  in  his  virtues  to  the  very 
last,  although  they  manifestly  tend  to  cut  him  ofif  from  life  with  all  its 
enjoyments,  and  promise  him  nothing  but  pain  and  torment  for  the  little 
time  he  has  to  continue  upon  earth.  All  this,  consistently  with  the  nature 
of  my  work,  I  can  regard  yet  only  as  a  suggestion,  having  found  nothing  in 
tiie  progress  of  these  resciirches  to  convince  us  of  another  life,  or  show  the 
tendency  of  what  we  do  here  to  affect  us  hereafter ;  yet  neither  have  I  found 
snythmg  to  disprove  them,  so  that  they  remain  proper  matter  of  further 
inquiry.  And  since  I  find  them  maintained  by  persons  of  the  greatest 
learning  and  judgment,  and  almost  universally  received  among  mankind, 
since  they  are  in  themselves  matters  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  we  see 
tiie  limits  of  virtue  cannot  be  ascertained  without  them,  it  would  be  inex- 
cusable to  pass  them  over  unregarded,  or  without  a  thorough  and  careful 
examination ;  which  not  being  eaisily  dispatched,  so  as  to  seme  those  pomta 
to  our  satisfaction,  I  shall  reserve  th^n  for  the  subject  of  another  volume. 
Therefore  it  may  be  considered  that  I  am  but  in  the  midway  of  my  journey, 
and  what  I  may  learn  in  the  succeeding  stages  of  it  is  yet  uncertain ;  nor 
because  it  is  said  in  §  4  that  I  have  sugg^ted  no  arguments  to  induce  a 
vicious  man  near  the  end  of  his  days  to  restrain  his  desires,  and  in  this 
section,  that  I  have  found  nothing  to  convince  us  of  another  life,  ought  it 
to  be  inferred  from  thence  that  I  may  not  in  my  further  progress  ?     He 
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that  hat  a  good  opinion  of  religion,  as  having  a  rational  and  aoUd  fbamda*. 
tion  to  stand  upon,  ought  to  believe  that  I  shall  find  such  argoments  and 
gfounds  of  conviction  as  have  not  hitherto  occurred*  when  prosecuting  the 
«iloaet  with  a  fair  and  earful  examination ;  and  may  presume  t^at  what 
now  appears  the  most  exo^tionable  part  of  my  doctrine  will  then  become 
capable  of  being  turned  to  the  advant^;e  of  religion,  by  showing  its  abso- 
lote  necessity  to  make  thj»  system  of  morality  complete.  In  the  mei^while 
he  cannot  surely  blame  me  (or  attemptmg  to  prove  thai  the  practice  of 
virtue  ia  the  wisest  course  a  man  cim  follow  to  attain  hairiness  even  in  this 
world ;  and  to  abate  the  scandf^  he  might  tdce  at  the  exception  made  (^  a 
person  in  Begulus's  situation^  to  whom  a  strong  attachment  to  virtue  would 
he  a  misft>rtune,  he  may  please  to  reflect  it  is  not  nnaimilar  to  a  declaration 
of  St.  Pftul's,  that  if  i»  this  life  only  we  had  hope  we  were  of  all  men  the 
most  nnserable.  But  one  who  is  proceeding  on  a  course  of  inquiries  can 
take  notlung  for  granted  beforehand,  he  can  draw  his  inferences  only  from 
the  premises  ahready  collected,  and  must  sh^te  them  in  such  manner  as  th^ 
obaU  naturally  lead  him.  So  that  I  must  still  adhere  to  my  present  con- 
dttsion,  until  seeing  cause  to  alter  it.  for  I  oapiyyt  yield  to  any  authority 
ho^  great  or  general  soever :  this  would  be  to  depart  from  the  plan  I  pro« 
posed  at  setting  out,  which  was  to  tiy  what  lights  I  could  strike  out  by  the 
exercise  of  my  reason,  without  calhng  in  foreign  aids;  the  extent  of  that» 
%t  it  greater  or  be  it  less,  is  the  line  I  am  to  run ;  and  when  I  am  come  to 
the  end  of  this  line  I  must  stop  short,  upless  by  another  effort  of  reason  I 
can  chance  to  catch  hold  c^  anotlier  clue. 

1 1 .  Nevertheless,  I  am  very  loath  to  leave  the  scrupulous  reader  with  aa 
ill  impression  of  me  upon  him*  though  but  for  a  season,  and  yet  I  do  not 
know  how  to  efface  it  myself*  but  omst  trust  lo  his  candour  tQ  do  the  best 
he  can  for  me.  Perhaps  his  good  nature  may  sqggesi  io  him,  that  if  thia 
conclusion  I  pretend  to  abide  by  were  my  real  ultimate  opinion,  I  should 
not  be  so  inconsistent  with  mysdf  as  to  divulge  it.  For  the  discovery  that 
a  man's  own  safety  will  supersede  all  obligations,  is  of  a  nature  not  to  be 
oommunicated  without  lessenipg  its  value  to  the  cmneic :  he  may  believe 
then  I  should  have  locked  it  careSdly  «p»  as  a  precious  deposit  to  be  reserved 
for  private  use,  that  if  ever  the  case  shcmld  so  happen  as  that  I  cannot  obey 
the  dictates  of  honour  and  conscience,  withoiit  endangering  my  person,  I 
might  avail  myself  of  this  secret  to  slip  my  own  neck  out  of  the  collar : 
but  it  would  certainly  be  for  my  interest  to  persuade  the  world  that  thft 
duties  of  virtue  are  indispensable,  and  they  ought  to  ss/chfioe  everything  for 
the  good  of  the  p^blic»  whereof  I  am  a  member,  i^d  must  consequently 
share  in  the  fi^  cf  their  sacrifices.  Therefore  I  think  it  is  no  unreasonable 
frivour  to  expect^  that  he  will  suj^iose  I  have  already  run  over  in  my  own 
mind  the  matters  I  am  to  present  him  with  by-and-by,  and  foiresee  some* 
thing  will  occur  among  them,  which  will  obhge  me  to  recant  the  odioua 
part  of  my  doctrine,  and  come  over  to  his  sentim&ents.  Let  us  then  take 
leave  in  good  hopes,  that  however  we  may  part  a  little  out  of  humour  for 
the  present,  we  shall  grow  better  satisfied  inth  one  another  upon  our  next 
conversation. 
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THEOLOGY. 

CHAP.  I. 

SUBSTANCE. 

HiTBSETO  I  Lave  proceeded  only  upon  a  view  of  human  nature*  and  the 
thmgs  we  are  daily  conversant  wim ;  in  order  to  frame  some  rules  for  our 
conduct,  as  well  in  the  prudential  management  of  our  powers  with  regard 
to  our  own  interests,  as  in  joining  our  mutual  endeavours  towards  promot- 
ing those  of  one  another,  whereby  we  may  render  life  more  comfortable  and 
happy.  But  as  I  proposed  in  my  general  introduction  to  examine  the 
foundations  both  of  Eeligion  and  Morality,  the  reader  may  think  himself 
^sappointed  in  that,  after  having  attended  me  through  so  larffe  a  portion 
of  my  werk,  he  finds  me  amusing*' him  with  one  of  them  uone  without 
mentioning  a  single  word  of  the  other,  and  thajt  in  such  manner  as  to  leave 
if  grossly  defective  at  the  conclu«on.  I  am  now  going  to  satisfy  him  in 
tbn  particular,  by  which,  if  pursued  with  tolerable  success,  he  may  expect  I 
Bhall  be  able  to  restore  morality  to  that  completion  whereof  he  thinks  I  have 
defrauded  her. 

Let  us  now  therefore  enter  xipcm  a  carefid  examination  of  what  other 
principles  may  be  found  besides  those  we  have  already  collected,  and  push 
our  researches  beyond  the  scene  exhibited  by  our  senses  and  our  experi- 
ence. And  as  this  attempt  will  lead  us  to  take  a  view  of  external  nature 
and  things  invisible,  or  which  can  be  discovered  only  by  the  eye  of  reason, 
we  shall  have  an  ample  field  to  expatiate  in,  distant  objects  and  extensive 
prospects  to  contemplate,  no  less  than  universal  Nature,  comprehending 
things  visible  and  invisible,  with  the  connections  and  dependencies  running 
between  them,  so  far  as  the  feeble  optics  of  humcm  understanding  can  reach 
to  discern  them.  In  the  progi-ess  of  this  task  I  must  learn  to  handle  the 
telescope,  the  vastness  of  whose  scenes  may  demand  as  close  an  attention 
to  view  them  distinctly  as  our  minute  observations  of  the  microscope  have 
done  before.  F^r  the  objects  we  are  ordinarily  conversant  amongst  lie 
within  a  certain  compass  of  magnitude :  whatever  greatly  exceeds  or  greatly 
falls  short  of  the  sizes  familiar  to  our  acquaintance,  carries  a  strangeness 
and  unwieldiness  forbidding  and  irksome  to  those  who  read  for  amusement 
only.  The  description  of  Uiem  must  not  be  read  but  studied,  and  the  de- 
Bcriber  can  do  no  more  than  strive  to  make  the  study  as  httle  laborious  as 
possible.  But  I  cannot  yet  consent  totally  to  ky  aside  the  microscope,  for 
I  pretend  to  no  extraordmary  illumination  nor  direct  intuition  of  things  in- 
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visible,  but  can  hope  only  to  investigate  them  by  the  things  that  are 
therefore,  it  behoves  me  to  attend  still  for  a  whUe  to  minute  oligects,  being 
desirous  to  lay  the  remainder  of  my  foundation  with  the  same  exactness  I 
have  endeavoured  at  before. 

2.  But  before  we  enter  upon  a  view  of  external  nature  or  proceed  to  in- 
vestigate -causes  from  their  effects,  in  order  to  discover  what  powers  or 
what  laws  there  may  be  to  govern  the  invisible  world*  it  will  be  proper  to 
consider  whether  we  are  likely  to  have  any  concern  in  their  operation.  For 
as  Epicurus  rightly  observed,  that  what  shajl  happen  after  we  cease  to  exist 
is  nothing  to  us,  it  will  be  superfluous  to  inquire  into  the  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment or  suffering  in  future  times,  until  we  have  satisfied  ourselves  that  we 
shall  stand  in  a  capacity  of  being  affected  by  them.  Nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain than  that  this  bodily  frame  of  ours  shall  be  dissolved  in  a  few  years : 
we  daily  see  instances  of  its  mouldering  into  dust  or  putrefying  into  cor- 
ruption, so  that  we  cannot  flatter  ourselves  with  its  having  a  long  continu- 
ance :  but  it  has  been  made  appear  in  our  survey  of  human  nature,  that  the 
body  serves  only  as  a  channel  of  conveyance  to  the  mind,  which  is  properly 
oursehres  as  bc^g  our  sentient  principle  whidi  perceives  whatever  is  per- 
ceived by  us,  acts  all  that  we  do,  and  receives  notices  from  external  objects 
through  the  corporeal  organs.  So  that  our  capacity  of  good  and  evil  to . 
come  must  depend  upon  the  durableness  of  the  mind :  concerning  which 
we  can  know  nothing  ^m  sense  or  experience,  for  they  inform  us  not 
what  becomes  of  the  mind  upon  dissolution  of  the  body,  we  do  not  see  it 
moulder  and  putrefy  like  that,  yet  neither  do  we  see  it  g^ve  any  signs  of 
life  or  existence ;  nor  can  we  learn  anything  from  the  testimony  of  others 
concerning  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  from  whose  bourne  no  traveller 
returns.  Therefore,  we  must  endeavou];.  to  gather  by  deduction  of  reason- 
ing from  such  observations  as  experience  has  afforded  us,  what  is  the  con- 
stitution of  the  mind  and  whether  it  be  of  a  lasting  or  a  perishable  nature. 
I  do  not  forget  that  we  are  taught  to  1>elieve  a  resurrection  of  the  body, 
and  that  some  have  maintained  that  the  mind,  although  naturally  perishable, 
may  be  preserved  in  Being  by  the  agency  ol  a  superior  power.  I  would 
not  be  thought  to  reject  eidier.  of  those  opinions,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the ' 
consideration  of  them  cannot  faU  within  the  compass  of  my  present  plan : 
for  none  ever  attempted  to  show  by  the  mere  light  of  reason,  either  that  the 
body  shall  rise  again,  or  that  ttte  mind,  if  corruptible  in  itself,  shall  be  con- 
tinued longer  than  the  term  assigned  her  by  nature.  Wherefore  the  nature 
of  the  mind  is  the  thing  to  be  inquired  into :  and  all  who  have  examined 
this^  point,  seem  agreed  to  resolve  it  into  another,  namely,  whether  the 
mind  be  a  compound  made  up  out  of  several  materials,  or  a  pure  simple 
substance  without  parts  or  mixture. 

For  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  whatever  was  generated  may  be 
corrupted ;  the  productions  of  nature  being  only  so  many  various  assort- 
ments of  matter  united  together  by  the  natural  action  of  the  elements  upon 
one  another,  as  that  action  never  ceases  to  operate,  it  must  of  course  de- 
stroy what  itself  had  produced  :  so  that  the  forms  of  bodies  whereon  their 
essence  depends  continually  change  and  fluctuate ;  what  is  one  thing  to-day 
becoming  another  to-morrow,  and  a  quite  different  the  day  after.  Those 
therefore  who  would  shorten  our  existence  to  the  period  of  human  life, 
proceeded  upon  a  supposition  that  ^e  finer  parts  of  the  elements,  united 
properly  together  in  a  certain  organized  structure,  might  produce  an  animal 
endowed  with  life,  sense,  and  motion ;  that  the  degree  of  sense  depended 
upon  the  greater  or  lesser  nicety  of  this  organizatian ;  and  that  thought  and 
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reason  could  not  subsist  ont  of  the  hnman  rorm.  So  they  held  that  the 
mind  itsdf  was  nothing  else  beside  a  corions  aseortment  of  elementary  par- 
tides  ranged  togedier  after  a  jmrticular  manner,  or  a  harmony  resulting 
from  the  nice  order  and  mntnal  congmity  wherein  they  were  disposed. 
This  being  laid  down,  it  would  ibllow  incontestably  that  the  laws  of  nature, 
which  have  brought  those  elements  into  the  order  wherein  they  stand,  may 
as  easily  separate  them  again,  and  diyest  them  of  that  sense  and  reason 
they  had  acquired  by  their  conteztore :  in  which  case  the  mind  must  be 
destroyed  upon  dissolution  of  the  body,  nor  can  the  harmony  subsist  after 
the  strings  tiiat  gave  the  notes  composing  it  are  broken  asunder.  From 
whence  &ey  justly  inferred  that  the  end  of  life  must  be  the  end  of  being, 
and  that  we  can  have  no  concern  with  anything  that  shall  happen  after  our 
decease. 

3.  Those  on  the  other  hand,  who  would  extend  our  duration  beyond  the 
present  state,  generally  set  out  with  showing  the  absurdity  of  imagining  that 
any  combination  of  senseless  matter  could  produce  sense  and  reason,  which 
must  be  primary  qualities  belonging  essentially  to  the  subject  wherein  they 
are  found,  and  not  resulting  from  any  others.  They  insist  that  Mind  is  a 
kind  of  fifth  element,  difl^roit  from  the  other  four,  not  producible  out  of 
them,  and  totally  dissimilar  from  that  first  matter,  whether  water,  or  fire, 
or  atoms,  or  whatever  else  can  be  supposed,  whereout  the  elements  them- 
selves originally  sprung:  diat  being  no  production  of  nature,  it  is  not 
destructible  by  any  law  or  power  of  her's  :  that  when  united  to  body,  it  does 
not  inhere  therein  as  an  accident  or  modification,  but  is  joined  thereto  as  a 
distinct  substance,  and  may  be  separated  again  without  losing  its  existence. 
They  conceive  that  upon  such  separation  it  may  perform  its  proper  functions 
better  and  freer  than  while  encumbered  with  flesh  :  or  if  it  should  become 
incapaUe  of  exercising  its  powers,  it  will  nevertheless  retain  the  powers  them- 
selves, and  continue  capable  of  being  united  to  another  organization,  which 
nay  prove  equally  fitting  for  its  purposes  with  that  it  now  inhabits.  From 
whence  they  as  justly  infer  that  death  is  not  an  end  of  Being,  but  at  most 
Gi^  a  suspension  of  sense :  therefore  it  behoves  us  to  carry  our  thoughts 
beyond  this  present  state  to  what  shall  happen  hereafter,  as  being  matters 
wherein  we  oureelves  may  have  an  actual  concern. 

4.  This  question,  then,  concemmg  the  simple  or  compounded  nature  of 
the  mind«  I  am  to  begin  with :  but  before  entering  upon  the  discussion,  I 
conceive  there  is  something  to  be  done  preparatory  thereto,  for  ascertaining 
the  terms  we  roust  employ,  without  which  we  cannot  proceed  with  exact- 
ness in  our  reasonings :  and  as  our  ideas  of  compounding  seem  a  little 
variaUe  and  uktetermined,  I  shall  begin  witii  endeavouring  to  settle  what 
is  to  be  understood  by  the  terms  Ck)mposition  and  Substance. 

6.  I  have  met  with  people  who  pretend  they  have  no  idea  of  substance. 
becsose  they  cannot  comprehend  a  naked  substance  divested  of  all  its  acci- 
dents :  they  want  to  see  one  taken  out  from  its  qualities,  and  laid  upon  a 
table  for  them  to  push  about  and  examine,  like  the  spring  of  a  watch  taken 
OHt  from  the  work.  But  this  is  a  most  unreasonable  expectation,  for  though 
I  see  no  impossibility  there  may  be  a  substance  devoid  of  all  qualities  what- 
soever, it  is  not  at  all  probable  there  should,  because  it  could  be  of  no  use 
either  to  itself  or  anything  else ;  yet  if  there  were  any  such  we  could  never 
knew  it,  for  substanoes  discover  themselves  to  us  only  by  their  qualities,  and 
those  qualities  are  as  irrefragable  an  evidence  of  their  existence  as  we  could 
have  were  we  able  to  discern  them  without.     What  we  term  qualities,  as 
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Mr.  Lo^e  dbeoves,  are  poweiv  of  i^lectiBg  «s,  or  of  cranig  ftHsnitioiM  io 
other  salMrtancof,  mdoiig  them  afiect  os  differently  firom  KfhU  tfaty  did  be- 
fore ;  thus,  whiteness  in  aoow  ia  the  power  of  eActiDg  mn  wiHh  tha  eoBta- 
tion  of  white,  heat  in  fire  ia  the  power  of  afiecting  na  with  the  aenaation  of 
warmth,  and  of  melting  wax»  whereby  it  ia  aoade  to  CKhil»t  another  appear* 
ance  than  it  did  while  oool  and  hard.  Bat  an  act  of  power  is  the  operatkm 
of  some  agent,  of  which  therefore  it  gives  aa  full  eridence  aa  of  the  power 
thereto  belonging ;  for  th^e  cannot  be  power  with  notiung  to  exert  it.  8a 
that  naked  quality  ia  no  more  eomprdmaible  than  nakd  sdMtanee,  and 
you  might  as  weU  undertake  to  ky  a  snbatanoe  devoid  of  quality  upon  die 
table  as  to  lay  whiteness,  sqaareneas,  softness,  coolneas,  without  laying  soow- 
thing  white,  or  square,  or  soft,  or  cool :  now  if  thia  assertion  be  mtdBgible, 
as  I  presume  it  is,  you  must  Imve  an  idea  of  every  term  employed  in  it,  and 
consequently  of  Uie  word  Something ;  if  then  ^ere  be  a  meanipg  in  the 
word,  you  may  take  that  for  your  idea  of  substance. 

6.  But  the  quality  that  most  commonly  gives  us  evidence  of  substance  is 
solidity,  or  tangibility,  therefore  the  vulgar  do  not  count  thoae  things  sub- 
stantial which  they  cannot  fed  compact  in  their  hands,  such  as  froth,  vapour, 
smoke,  li^t,  odours,  or  the  like :  and  they  frequentty  conceive  a  production 
of  substance,  as  in  the  growth  of  plants ;  or  the  deatruction  of  it,  aa  in 
burning  wood,  or  evapcuiiting  water  over  a  fire.  But  those  who  use  ever 
so  little  reflection,  know  that  our  senses  cannot  in  any  manner  be  affected 
wiUiout  an  agent  to  opo^e  upon  their  organs :  we  cannot  aee  light  with- 
out something  striking  upon  our  eyes,  nor  smdl  an  odour  without  some- 
thing entering  our  nostrils :  we  cannot  perceive  a  srodke  or  vapour  unless 
there  be  something  floating  about  in  the  air  to  obsonre  it,  nor  discern  the 
colours  in  a  bubble  unless  there  be  something  capaUe  of  refracting  the 
light.  They  know  likewise  that  our  discernment  c^  things,  though  an 
evidence  of  their  being,  is  not  an  evidence  that  th^  began  to  be  just  when 
we  discerned  them :  nor  is  the  loss  <^  that  discernment  an  evidence  of  their 
ceasing  to  be,  but  only  of  their  removing  beyond  the  reach  of  our  acnses. 
If  I  find  my  table  dusty,  I  shall  not  think  the  dust  a  new  production*  but 
that  it  was  flying  about  in  the  air  before  I  perceived  it,  and  is  now  only 
gathered  into  a  thickness  to  make  it  visible :  and  if,  on  my  retum  alter 
going  out  of  the  room,  I  find  the  table  dean,  I  shaU  not  suppoae  tine  dust 
absolutdy  destroyed,  but  only  swept  away  somewhere  out  of  my  sight.  So 
when  I  see  a  tree  which  I  remember  to  have  been  a  slender  twig,  ^eie  ia 
no  need  I  should  imagine  the  great  accession  of  substance  anewpradnctK», 
but  drawn  from  the  earth,  Uie  air,  or  the  douds,  wherein  it  hcf  di^eraed 
and  undistinguished :  and  when  the  tree  ia  cut  down  and  caiunMnod  in  i3b» 
£re,  there  is  no  occasion  I  should  believe  it  reduced  to  the  little  substance  of 
aehes  left  behind,  but  that  the  rest  is  dissipated  in  imperceptible  portions  in 
the  same  manner  aa  before  their  coming  into  the  tree*  Yet  when  sub- 
stances by  their  minute  divisions  are  withdrawn  from  our  obaervatkm,  we 
still  apprdiend  them  possessing  qualities.had  we  senses  acute  enough  to  be 
affected  by  them:  for  we  are  ready  to  tlunk  that  we  could  fed  the  smaSeat  par- 
tides  if  we  had  fingers  fine  enough  to  take  them  up,  and  that  if  one  were 
pressed  ever  so  strongly  on  each  aide  by  two  others  of  equal  bulk,  it  would 
keep  them  from  coining  into  confack.  Thus  some  qualities^  especially  ^loae 
of  resistance  and  solidity,  seem  to  be  inseparaUe  oompankma  of  the  mA' 
stances  we  are  ordinarily  conversant  with  or  ezoroise  our  thoughls  upon ; 
and  all  qualities,  during  their  continuance,  are  inseparable  from  the  sub- 
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flftanCM  wher^o  they  b^ng,  nor  tan  be  re»i<i^F«d  from  Hwai  whhiMit  btiiig 
lo6t»  for  if  you  rub  o^er  a  piece  of  paper  with  ink,  the  wltitetteM  k  not 
baniriied  kito  another  quarter  bat  is  absdatdy  deitit>yed. 

7.  This  neeeasary  connectioii  of  quaMtieswfth some  sAbeCineefDa^ 
fltn  etidetice  to  t»  of  its  eitistence,  for  if  there  couM  possibiy  be  whiteneat 
without  au  object  to  esdulnt  it  I  could  not  oondude  frotn  aeeittg  a  wbHMMMi 
that  there  is  something  white  lying  before  me.  This  likewise  may  oon^inoe 
«s  that  edstence  belongs  sddy  to  substance,  quality  having  none  of  its 
own,  being  no  more  than  a  par^eular  mode  of  exist^iee  in  whaterer  pos* 
sesses  tt.  Not  but  that  quality  has  a  reality  concerning  which  we  are  liable 
to  mistdte,  for  a  child,  on  seeing  an  evening  mist  rise  out  of  a  pond,  may 
take  it  for  smoke  and  think  the  water  must  be  hot :  but  what  dse  is  thb  than 
am  apprehension  that  the  water  is  so  comfitiotied  as  that  it  inlL  acM  him 
upon  putting  in  his  finger,  whereas  in  reality  the  condition  of  the  water  is 
otherwise  anid  would  feel  eold  to  the  touch ;  so  that  the  existence  of  cold^^ 
ness  is  nothing  else  than  the  water  being  in  such  a  state  as  might  atfeet  our 
ifesh  with  a  sensation  of  cold  upon  being  put  into  it«  I  am  not  unapprised 
tfutt  Plato  supposed  qualities  might  submst  without  any  substance  lo  possess 
them,  because  while  we  can  form  an  ideii  of  them  they  may  have  a  reality 
in  our  dioughts :  but  I  beg  leave  to  observe  that  our  idea  of  a  thing  is  not 
the  thin^  itself,  for  one  may  remain  after  the  other  ceases,  and  may  subBist 
though  tne  odier  never  had  a  being.  I  know  well  enough  what  the  tooth- 
ache  is  thot^h  now  quite  free  from  it ;  I  remember  the  transaetionB  of  yes^ 
terday,  but  the  occurrences  themselves  are  clean  gone  and  over ;  I  have  A 
clear  idea  of  a  Cyclops,  a  Centaur,  a  Chnnera,  yet  without  balieting  there 
ever  were  such  things  in  nature.  Nor  do  I  find  other  people  baAward  in 
denying  the  reality  of  qualities  tiiey  conceive  readily  enough  t  some  in  their 
tnelancmoly  moods,  when  put  out  of  humour  by  egr^ous  imposMcms,  wiM 
inshit  diere  is  no  such  tMng  as  honesty  in  the  world,  they  do  not  mean  tltfit 
they  have  no  idea  of  it,  but  in  their  notion  of  its  resHty  they  refer  to  some 
substances  possessmg  it,  and  you  must  understand  them  saying  there  is  no 
man  who  possesses  a  principfe  of  perfect  honesty.  Besides  that  <he  reality 
of  a  quality  hi  one  subject  is  not  preserved  by  iu  remaining  in  odiers  i  the 
whiteness  of  this  paper  does  not  depend  upon  the  whiteness  of  that,  but 
would  continue  the  same  though  there  were  nothing  tise  white  hi  ttut  world 
besidas;  and  if  I  blot  it  over,  the  whiteness  of  that  partiouhar  paper  is 
uttetfy  gone  out  of  all  retdity.  though  I  should  have  ever  so  many  shaeta  k 
day  eloset  still  unsullied,  and  should  remember  ever  so  w^  how  it  lookad 
before  I  spoiled  it. 

d.  fSrom  hence  it  appears  that  identity  earries  anoUier  meaning  'when 
app^ed  to  substance  than  what  it  does  when  applied  to  quality,  in  the  latter 
being  nominal  only,  not  real :  for  though  we  currently  say  thtit  two  sheets 
of  pApet  have  the  same  whiteness,  yet  upon  colouring  one,  the  whilMiesS  of 
that  n  Absolutely  destroyed,  the  other  remaining  still  mihurt,  but  ib  is  ab« 
surd  to  suppose  the  same  thing  ean  subsist  and  be  destroyed  at  tiia  same 
imtant.  Nevertheless  our  uses  deriving  from  the  qualities  of  things,  it 
concerns  us  chiefly  to  take  notice  of  qualities  j  fbr  which  reatoctt  whataveif 
continues  to  serve  our  uses  in  the  ssine  manner,  we  denominate  the  same 
thing,  notwithstanding  any  change  of  substance  there  tMj  have  been  in  it. 
Thus  we  count  a  river  the  same  although  perpetually  changing  its  waters* 
provided  those  waters  be  equally  fit  for  our  services  in  swimming,  or  rowing, 
or  washing,  or  drinking.  Here  it  is  ertsy  to  see,  that  the  identity  of  form 
only  in  the  river  continues  all  along,  the  substance  every  moment  varying  j 
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&8,  on  the  other  huid*  if  you  moald  a  piece  of  wax  with  your  fiiigen»  it 
may  become  sometimes  roond,  sometimes  square,  sometimes  triangnkry 
according  as  yoa  fe&hion  it,  the  wax  being  still  the  same.^  Therefore,  there 
is  a  formal  or  specific,  and  there  is  a  substantial  identity ;  the  former,  when 
several  sabstances  stand  so  conditioned  as  to  afiect  ns  exactly  in  the  same 
manner ;  ^e  other,  when  we  are  satisfied  the  substance  remains  the  same, 
whether  appearing  under  the  same  or  various  forms.  Specific  identity  is  a 
branch  of  the  formal,  being  of  those  qualities  which  constitute  its  essence;, 
adapt  it  for  some  particular  uses,  and  gain  it  a  particular  name :  thus  the 
wax,  while  moulding  into  difilerent  figures,  still  is  wax ;  but  if  laid  long  in 
a  damp  place  where  it  loses  its  oilinees,  the  essence  of  wax  is  gone,  and  it 
becomes  dirt  or  some  other  kind  of  thing,  yet  substantially  the  same  it  was 
before.  As  we  can  know  substances  only  by  their  qualities,  if  we  have  a 
dozen  eggs  in  all  respects  similar  which  we  would  distinguish  apart,  it  is 
common  to  mark  them  with  No.  1,  2,  3,  &c.  in  order  to  kaow  them  again 
severally,  after  being  taken  out  tk  our  sight :  for  this  reason,  I  suppose, 
substantial  is  often  called  numerical  identity,  as  a  s3monymous  term.  Sub- 
stantial or  numerical  identity  cannot  be  lost,  ^ough  we  may  not  know 
where  to  find  it,  for  one  substance  cannot  be  changed  into  another,  but 
must  always  continue  the  same  it  ever  was ;  it  can  only  succeed  in  the 
room  of  another,  or  assume  its  form  upon  that  being  removed  to  some  other 
place :  and  though  qualities  be  so  far  unchangeable  as  that  squareness  can 
never  be  roundness,  yet  are  they  perishable  and  producible ;  for  when  the 
wax  is  new  moulded,  the  squareness  it  had  is  tottdly  lost,  not  flown  off  to 
some  other  quarter,  and  the  roundness  substituted  in  its  place  is  a  new 
production,  not  drawn  from  any  fund  where  it  had  lain  concealed  before. 

9.  As  to  the  unity  of  substances,  that  is  not  easy  to  be  ascertained,  for 
want  of  acut^iess  in  our  faculties  which  require  numbers  of  them  to  affect 
us  in  any  manner ;  for  frequent  experiments  assure  us,  that  all  the  objects 
we  discern  are  composed  of  substances  numerically  distinct  from  each  other, 
which  when  sepan^ted,  are  singly  too  feeble  to  touch  any  of  our  senses ; 
we  cannot  see  Uiem,  nor  feel  them,  nor  count  their  numbers,  but  are  per- 
petually perplexing  ourselves  with  subtile  questions  concerning  their  infini- 
tude. But  though  we  cannot  tell  what  is  one,  we  may  know  what  is  many; 
ioT  whenever  we  perceive  distinguishable  parts  in  an  object,  we  may  rest 
assiured  it  contains  as  many  substances  as  there  are  parts  we  can  distinguish. 
If  1  have  a  gallon  of  wheat  before  me,  I  may  pronounce  that  the  gallon 
Ixmsists  of  so  many  substances  as  there  are  grains  in  the  vessel,  though  I 
cannot  restrain  them  to  that  number ;  because  not  knowing  how  many  dusta 
ef  flower  or  particles  of  bran,  all  of  them  distij^ct  substances,  lie  in  each 
grain :  and  if  I  pitch  upon  some  particular  grain,  and  then  shake  the 
vessel,  I  may  still  remain  satisfied  that  my  grain  is  somewhere  among  the 
Test,  numerically  the  same  as  when  I  took  notice  of  it,  and  not  chcmged 
into  any  other,  though  I  cannot  now  find  it  again.  Or  suppose  the  wheat 
sent  to  mill,  the  floor  kneaded  into  dough,  then  baked  into  oread,  and  the 
bran  all  employed  to  stuff  pin-cushions :  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  substance 
of  my  grain,  al^ongh  altered  in  form,  and  dispersed  indiscriminately  among 
that  of  the  other  com,  still  subsists  undiminished  in  the  meal,  the  bread, 
and  the  cushions,  and  ^at  all  together  contain  at  least  the  same  number  of 
substances  as  there  were  grains  in  the  eallon,  besides  an  accession  of  others 
in  the  water,  the  yeast,  and  silk  covenngs  to  hold  the  bran.  And  as  the 
corns  in  the  gallon,  and  particles  of  flour  or  bran  in  the  corns,  have  each  a 
dibtinct  being  and  existence  of  their  own,  independent  on  the  rest,  and 
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wUdi  rMttves  no  inofcie  by  tkoir  juaction ;  hmaot  it  tenu  to  fSollow  that 
the  gaUon  has  do  other  exktenoe  thiin  that  of  the  corns,  and  the  corns  mme 
other  than  that  of  the  floor  and  hran  componng  them ;  that  natore  has 
made  all  things  in  individuals,  and  tiiongh  we  cannot  tell  whe^ier  what  we 
commoolj  term  so  consists  of  finite  or  infinite  parts,  yet  that  it  most 
derive  its  existence  originally  from  single  substances,  how  many  soever  there 
be  that  ento*  into  it. 

10.  I  have  observed  before,  that  though  qualities  are  our  sole  evidenee  of 
the  substances  possessing  them,  yet  we  do  not  imagine  the  substance  de- 
stroyed upon  losing  its  qualities :  in  like  manner,  though  the  operatioDs  of 
qualities  upon  ooziBelvesi  or  upon  other  substances,  when  we  can  perceive 
them,  are  our  sole  evidence  of  their  reality,  yet  we  apprdwnd  the  qualities 
more  perman^it  than  their  operations,  and  not  lost  when  they  cease :  for, 
if  I  take  a  snow-ball  into  my  hand,  I  shall  be  satisfied  of  its  coldness  by 
my  sensation ;  but  if  I  throw  it  out  upon  the  gprass  where  I  no  more  feel  it 
c(^d,  nor  perceive  its  effects  upon  anything  ebe,  nevertheless  I  shall  still 
remain  persuaded  it  retains  the  quality  of  coldness ;  but  if  I  put  it  into  a 
saucepan  over  the  fire  it  will  lose  its  specific  essence,  being  turned  into  water, 
and  may  exchange  its  quality  of  freezing  for  that  of  scalding.  Hence  it 
appears  there  are  quahties  which  a  substance  may  assume  or  lay  aside 
according  to  the  texture  and  position  of  its  component  substances  or  mo- 
tions among  them,  and  these  we  term  secondary  qualities :  others  which 
we  conceive  inseparable  from  all  substances  frdling  under  the  observation 
of  our  senses,  whether  single  or  in  junction  with  others,  such  as  solidity, 
impulse,  and  mobility,  and  these  are  called  primary  quaHtiea.  Which 
primary  qualities  are  a  necessary  foundation  of  the  others,  for  vrith- 
out  solidity  a  knife  could  not  have  the  quality  of  sharpness  to  force  its  way 
into  whatever  we  employ  it  to  cut ;  without  motion  and  impulse  the  lucid 
darts  of  day-light,  as  Lucretius  calls  them,  could  not  affect  our  optics  with 
colours ;  nor  could  bodies  discover  to  us  their  figures  without  resistance  to 
our  touch  or  force  to  throw  off  the  light  in  a  particular  manner  upon  our 
eyes. 


CHAP.  11. 

COMPOUND  SUBSTANCES. 

Whobvbr  will  consider  the  idea  of  composition  a  little  attentively  must 
perceive  it  to  be  a  particular  manner  of  juxtaposition,  and  to  contain  several 
qpeoies  under  it,  as  joining,  coalescing,  mixing,  incorporating,  and  the  like. 
But  every  bringing  of  things  together  does  not  form  them  into  a  compound : 
if  I  bespeak  a  table  of  Hatchet  the  carpenter,  whidh  I  will  needs  have  him 
make  up  in  my  presence,  he  prepares  the  materials  at  home,  and  brings 
them  all  together  in  a  hand-basket ;  but  I  do  not  conceive  them  in  that 
position  to  be.  an3rthing  until  he  has  joined  the  several  parts  properly  to 
one  another,  and  then  I  look  upon  the  boards,  the  legs,  the  hinges,  the 
screws,  the  glue,  and  whatever  else  he  has  put  among  them,  as  one  thing, 
which  I  call  a  table.  So  when  the  cook  brings  out  her  flour,  her  suet,  her 
sugar,  her  raisins,  ^ey  still  are  but  what  they  were  before,  though  laid  ever 
so  dose  upon  the  dresser ;  nor  do  we  even  then  consider  them  as  single 
things,  but  call  them  heaps  or  parcels,  which  are  nouns  of  multitude,  until 
^e  has  mingled  them  well  into  one  mass,  which  then  becomes  a  pudding. 
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2.  In  like  mtBiier*  inetnre  ianm  htr  ^rodootieM  out  of  nwttritJg  cci- 
lectod  from  the  eleiiieDt8»  bat  witk  this  differaioe,  that  as  the  woits  in  a 
finer  manner  than  art  can  iaoftata,  we  seldom  know  the  ingfadienti  she  nses 
until  they  appear  in  the  eonipoaitimi.  Thus  die  partidea  oonatitiitiQg  a 
plant  oonld  not  be  distingniahert  whilst  they  lay  mingled  in  the  mould,  the 
,water,  oar  the  air,  nor  £>  we  peroeive  the  sources  at  all  diminished  from 
whence  they  were  drawn,  wherefore  we  are  vulgarly  apt  to  regard  Ibem  as 
new  beii^  not  framed  out  ol  any  others.  Sometimes  indeed  we  may  Imow 
partly  what  are  the  ingredients  employed,  as  when  a  hnaer  enriohee  his 
ground  with  manure;  but  then  the  manure  most  be  divided  by  putrefiuAkm 
into  imperceptible  parts  before  it  be  fit  for  nature  to  work  npon.  •  Never- 
tiieless,  it  b  univernlly  agreed  by  all  men  of  thoaf^and  oon^deration  that 
the  substance  of  every  thho^  we  see  produced  was  existing  before,  and  is  only 
brought  together  into  tiuit  form  and  order  which  renders  it  the  dbjeet  of  our 
notice. 

8.  Nor  does  the  mmd  want  a  power  of  oompounding  things  that  nature 
has  not  jdned,  or  of  making  arbitrary  junctures  for  which  she  has  given  no 
foundation ;  as  a  flodi  of  sheqp,  a  nation  of  men,  a  parish,  or  a  bay.  For 
the  riieep  of  a  flodc  or  men  of  a  nation  have  no  more  natural  conneetioti 
with  one  anodier  than  with  tiioee  of  any  other  drove,  or  country,  die  kmds 
4>f  a  parish  lie  as  doaely  oontigaous  to  diose  of  the  neoeC  as  they  do  to  any 
lands  of  the  same,  and  the  waters  of  a  bay  are  as  much  mingled  wnong  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  as  they  are  with  one  another :  yet  we  consider  eaeh  of 
them  as  one  diing,  and  call  them  by  names  of  the  singvdar  number. 

4.  Thus  we  see  oompounds  produced  three  wkys,  by  nature,  by  the  band 
of  man,  and  by  the  imagmatiou :  and  all  three  proceed  in  the  same  manner, 
to  wit,  by  sdectuig  materials  from  the  fonds  where  they  are  to  be  had  and 
phdag  them  togeSicr  so  as  to  strike  oar  observation  as  one  object.  Never- 
theless they  proceed  diftren^  in  this  mpec^,  that  the  two  mmer  make  a 
real  chuige  of  position  in  the  things  they  compound,  whereas  imagination 
can  work  only  upon  its  own  ideas,  throwkg  them  into  a  particular  ord^  or 
combination,  without  actually  removing  anything  from  its  place.  But  all 
composition,  whether  actual  or  mental,  bears  a  reference  to  the  thought,  for 
the  essence  of  things  depends  upon  the  uses  we  have  for  them,  the  proper- 
ties we  observe  in  them,  or  the  manner  wherein  they  afl^ect  our  senses : 
therefore  we  conceive  them  to  remain  the  same  so  long  as  they  continue  to 
ezhilnt  the  same  appearanoes,  how  much  soever  dm  component  parts  may 
be  shifted  :  thus  we  esteem  the  Thames  the  same  river  we  saw  last  year, 
ahfaoug^  the  waters  ol  it  have  been  ehaaged  a  thousand  thues.  Nor  do  we 
consider  everydiing  as  enterm^  into  a  ocm^onAA  if  it  does  not  answer  oar 
purpose  so  to  do,  akhoiigb  joined  as  closely  aa  those  we  call  eonstitueiil 
parts :  if  while  Hatdiet  makes  w^  tfie  table  he  carelessly  dreps  a  spoonful 
of  gtee  whidi  fralenB  a  chip  to  it;  or  if  while  our  bai^  are  turned,  ah 
mdodcy  boy  screws  a  piece  of  deal  upon  one  of  Ae  leaves,  wedouot  reekoh 
the  chip  or  the  deal  a  part  of  the  taUe.  So  neither  do  we  esteem  an  o^ 
apple  as  part  of  the  tre^  bat  an  ezcresc^ice,  although  adhering  as  firmly 
to  the  leaves  as  tiiey  do  to  the  branches.  We  say  oil  will  not  incorporafe 
with  vinegar :  because  after  shaking  them  ever  so  long  we  can  still  distitf- 
guish  them  floating  amongst  one  another :  but  water,  arrads,  orange  juice, 
and  sugar,  compose  punch,  which  we  reckon  a  new  production,  because  ft 
affects  oar  senses  with  a  taste  and  appearance  the  several  ingredients  had 
not  before.  The  blood,  humours,  and  ftit  in  our  bodies,  seem  to  enter  into 
the  composition  of  them ;  but  not  the  breath  in  oar  hinge  nor  victuals  in  our 
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gtomadi ;  becaaae  we  poreeiTe  these  coptmnafly  coming  and  going :  bnt 
we  do  not  see  when  the  oCfaera  fly  off  or  sre  renewed.  Nature  nnites  no- 
thing, not  even  the  strongest  of  her  works,  any  otiierwise  than  by  holding 
the  parte  of  them  firmly  together.  It  is  now  I  tibink  generally  agreed  among 
the  kanied  that  that  qnahty  of  bodies  cafled  die  attraction  of  cohesion,  which 
keeps  them  miited,  is  the  effect  of  a  certain  sabtile  finid  pressing  strongly 
against  them  on  the  outside :  so  that  if  a  carpenter  setting  an  upright  post 
to  support  a  floor,  upon  finding  it  too  ^ort»  should  drire  in  a  plank  between 
tlie  poet,  the  plank  and  the  beam  above,  although  manifestly  distinct  from 
one  another,  would  be  as  truly  united  as  the  parts  of  iron,  marUe,  or  other 
the  mdM  compact  and  durable  substances. 

5,  But  it  seems  this  subtile  fluid,  which  makes  the  partides  of  matter 
^x4iare  so  firmly  when  pressing  them  on  the  outndes,  if  it  can  get  between 
them,  rends  them  as  forcibly  asunder,  whence  proceeds  their  dasticity ;  so 
that  the  heaviest  bodies,  upon  having  tiieir  parts  dissipated  beyond  their 
i^^iere  of  attraction,  may  become  the  lightest :  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  sup- 
poses air  itself  generated  ^s  way  out  of  metals  and  minerals.  Thus  all 
production  is  no  more  tium  an  assortment  of  minute  bodies,  imperceptible 
before,  in  such  manner  as  to  render  them  discernible ;  or  else  throwing 
them  into  new  forms  from  whence  shall  result  qualities  they  had  not  in  their 
Ibrmer  state :  and  aU  destruction  no  more  than  a  dissipating  of  them  again, 
or  else  such  a  diange  of  thehr  contexture  as  diall  divest  them  of  the  quali- 
ties they  had  by  their  first  union.  And  it  depends  upon  our  customary 
manner  of  conception  and  the  use  ef  language  to  determine  what  shall  be 
deemed  a  change  of  one  thing  into  another  or  only  a  circumstantial  change 
of  quality  in  the  same  thing.  Cream  beaten  into  a  certain  consistency  by 
churning  produces  butter,  but  upon  the  same  consistency  being  destroyed 
by  mdtmg  it  oomtinun  bvtter  stifi,  unless  the  careless  cook,  thinking  of 
her  sweetheart,  should  let  the  saucepan  stand  over  the  fire,  for  then  we  say 
it  is  turned  into  oil.  So  butter  kept  to  be  sour  still  retains  its  essence ;  but 
dough  grown  sour  makes  leaven,  and  well  baked  becomes  bread,  though  raw 
beef  wdl  roasted  is  nothing  more  than  beef  as  it  was  before.  What  is  it 
forms  Ihe  stars  into  consteUatlons  besides  the  consent  of  astronomers  ?  and 
tiiat  upon  an  apparent  only  widiout  a  real  juxtaposition ;  for  the  stars  of 
each  constellation  lie  at  immense  distances  from  one  another,  and  jprobably 
some  of  Aries  may  stand  further  apart  from  others  of  the  same  sign  than 
they  do  frtxn  tiioee  of  Libra  in  the  opposite  hemisphere. 

6.  The  more  dosely  we  consider  the  nature  of  compounds  the  mY>re  fully 
shall  we  be  convinced,  that  how  much  soever  they  may  change  and  vary^ 
tliere  is  nothing  new  in  them  beside  theh:  order  and  situation  and  the  pro- 
perties arising  therefrom;  and  that  they  are  nothing  but  collections  or 
nombers  of  t^ngs  brought  together  so  as  to  affect  us  in  a  different  manner 
from  what  they  did  whoa  separate,  or  joined  into  one  idea  by  the  arbitrary 
power  of  imagination.  It  is  this  coBectiveness  of  compounds  that  enables 
Bs  to  divide  them,  and  furnishes  us  with  the  idea  of  whole  and  parts,  whi(^ 
being  relative  terms  cannot  subsist  without  their  correlatives :  for  nothing 
is  a  whole  unless  as  it  contains  all  the  members  necessary  to  complete  it, 
and  nothing  a  part  except  in  reference  to  other  parts  among  which  it  is  to 
be  numbered.  Every  compound  must  have  some  quantity,  and  all  quantity 
may  be  expressed  by  numbers,  which  alone  renders  it  divisible ;  for  nothing 
beside  numbers  is  capable  of  being  divided ;  but  the^  being  combinations  of 
one  another  and  ultimately  of  units,  may  either  in  fact  or  thought  be  sepa- 
rated into  them  again.     But  what  perplexes  this  matter  is  that  arithmcti- 
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.  cians  uuderBtaud  by  dividing  a  eeparating  into  equal  parts  :  bat  tiiere  may 
be  an  unequal  as  well  as  an  equal  division,  twenty  may  be  parted  into  nine 
and  eleven  as  easily  as  into  two  tens,  or  into  tin-ee,  four,  six,  and  seven,  as 
into  four  fives ;  and  in  this  sense  there  is  no  number  divisible  untQ  you 
come  to  unit ;  lower  than  which  you  cannot  go,  for  one  cannot  be  divided. 
I  know  we  often  proceed  to  fractions  supposed  to  express  less  than  unit, 
but  in  this  notion  we  impose  upon  ourselves  by  shifting  our  ideas  and  con^ 
sidering  that  as  a  multitude  which  before  we  considered  as  one ;  therefore 
we  cannot  make  a  fraction  without  multiplying  first  before  we  divide.  He 
.  that  would  part  a  sum  of  money  into  several  shares,  procends  first  to  see 
how  many  pounds  belong  to  each,  if  there  be  a  remainder  he  multiplies  it 
by  twenty  to  find  the  shillings  he  shall  allot  beside,  and  so  on  to  pence  and 
farthings ;  if  there  still  be  a  remainder  and  he  would  be  very  exact,  having 
no  lower  denomination  of  money  to  reduce  into,  he  makes  an  arbitrary  coin- 
.  age  in  his  own  mind,  and  supposes  his  feurthings  to  contain  so  many  pieces 
as  there  are  shares  into  which  he  would  distribute  them,  which  he  sets  down 
for  the  denominator  of  his  fraction  :  so  a  farthing  with  him  is  no  more  an 
unit  than  a  pound  was  at  first ;  nor  is  seven  thirteenths  of  a  farthing  less 
than  an  unit,  any  more  than  three-pence  or  seven  shillings,  whidi  every- 
body will  allow  to  be  whole  numbers. 

7.  Hence  and  from  what  has  been  said  in  the  last  chapter  may  be 
gathered  that  composition  works  a  difilerent  efi^  upon  qualities  from  what 
it  can  do  upon  substances :  for  quality  having  no  existence  of  its  own,  but 
being  a  particular  manner  of  existing  in  substances,  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
how  the  manner  will  vary  according  to  their  various  coalitions,  and  that 
the^  may  acquire  powers  of  afiecting  us  which  they  had  not  while  aingle^ 
which  will  then  be  new  productions  having  no  reality  before.  This  expe^ 
rience  testifies,  for  things  invisible  when  separate  may  become  objects  of 
sight  by  being  brought  together  in  numbers :  the  vapours  in  a  clear  sky 
we  see  nothing  of,  but  when  condensed  into  clouds  we  discern  them  plainly 
enough ;  if  you  bring  up  a  bottle  of  wine  out  of  a  cool  vault  in  a  hot  day, 
though  the  air  appear  clear  you  will  quickly  perceive  a  dew  gather  upon  the 
glass.  Qualities  mingled  together  may  generate  a  new  quality  dtffisrent 
from  all  its  constituents :  blue  and  yellow  will  make  a  green :  all  the  variety 
of  colours  we  behold  are  supposed  to  be  only  various  combinations  of  the 
seven  primary,  yet  you  cannot  possibly  tell  which  of  them,  nor  in  what  pro- 
portion go  to  form  a  brown :  whiteness  has  been  demonstrated  to  arise 
from  th^  joint  action  of  all  the  seven  operating  equally  upon  you,  yet  the 
idea  of  white  contains  nothing  of  other  colours  as  component  parts.  Posi- 
tion likewise  will  give  substances  a  form  which  they  had  not  singly ;  I  may 
place  a  number  of  shillings  so  as  to  make  a  square,  the  shillings  themselves 
still  continuing  round ;  here  then  squareness  has  a  reality  in  the  number 
and  roundness  in  the  several  pieces :  so  there  is  no  absurdity  in  a  compound 
having  forms  and  qualities  of  which  the  component  members  are  destitute. 
But  this  holds  good  only  with  respect  to  secondary  qualities  which  are  pro- 
ducible and  perishable,  as  the  primary  are  not ;  for  a  solid  body  cannot  be 
made  up  of  unsolid  materials,  nor  a  moveable  body  of  those  that  are  inca- 
pable of  motion.  Therefore  forms,  qualities,  and  essences  are  producible 
by  composition,  destructible  by  dissolution,  and  interchangeable  among  one 
ianother  by  the  various  stationing  of  the  materials  composing  them :  but 
with  substances  the  case  is  otherwise,  for  however  dispersed,  or  gathered 
together,  or  however  variously  placed  among  one  another,  they  contiune 
always  numerically  the  same,  without  increase  or  diminution  of  their  num^ 
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^iv»  or  of  their  quantity,  without  tranflobfltantktion  of  «ay  purtkiiUar  one 
into  any  other  that  was  not  of  their  number  before.  A  pint  of  water  is  the 
same  quantity  whether  lying  in  a  bann»  or  evi^rated  in  steam,  and  if  there 
were  five  millions  of  particles  in  the  vessel,  there  are  still  the  same  identical 
five  minions  floating  about  in  the  air :  it  is  not  now  water,  but  still  is  sub- 
stance, having  lost  its  essence  but  not  its  existence.  Or  if  yo«  suppose 
each  aqueous  particle  to  consist  of  infinite  parts,  which  might  then  be  mpt^ 
rated  to  infinite  distances,  yet  in  their  di^>ersion  they  would  be  the  same 
quantity  and  number  of  substances,  be  it  finite,  or  be  it  infinite,  as  while 
collected  in  the  particle :  for  it  is  inconceivable  that  nature  can  ever  lessen 
or  add  to  ^e  number  of  substances  she  has  already  in  store ;  she  can  do  na 
more  with  tiiem  than  congregate,  or  dissipate,  or  asscnrt  them  variously,  by 
changing  their  positions  with  respect  to  one  another.  But  our  business  in 
common  life  lies  solely  with  the  qualities  of  things,  not  their  substance,  for 
so  we  find  them  convenient  for  our  purposes,  we  need  not  care  what  sub- 
stance or  particular  materials  they  are  composed  of.  If  a  vintner  gives  me 
the  taste  of  wine  from  a  particular  pipe  in  his  vaults  which  I  like,  I  may 
perhaps  desire  to  have  a  parcel  out  of  that  very  pipe,  because  doubtful 
whether  any  of  the  others  might  please  me  so  well :  but  if  I  could  be 
assured  he  would  send  me  wine  of  exactly  the  same  quality  and  pala* 
tableness,  I  should  not  be  solicitous  to  have  it  drawn  out  of  that  or  a 
diflferent  vessel. 

8.  For  this  reason  we  ordinarily  denominate  things  the  same  or  diflferent, 
according  to  their  appearances  or  aptness  for  our  purpose*  and  when  we 
give  them  those  epithets,  we  oftener  mean  specifically  than  numerically  the 
same  or  diflferent,  Thus  if  I  order  my  merdiant  to  send  me  the  same  wine 
1  had  last  spring,  I  can  expect  only  wine  conditioned  alike ;  for  I  must 
know  it  is  impossible  he  should  send  the  very  wine  I  have  already  drank 
oat.  Or  sho^d  I  bespeak  a  box  of  the  joiner,  which  on  coming  home 
appears  not  shaped  according  to  my  orders,  I  may  be  apt  to  say,  this  is  not 
the  thing  I  wanted :  if  he  carries  it  back,  and  afterwards  brings  me  ona 
exactly  answerable  to  my  intentions,  I  shall  be  content  with  it,  as  being 
the  very  thing  I  would  have,  yet  without  regarding  whether  he  had  made 
it  up  of  the  same  materials  with  the  former,  refram^,  or  of  fresh  stuff,  and 
if  he  tells  me  I  shall  not  alter  my  opinion  thereupon.  Therefore  it  is  very 
material  for  having  a  just  idea  of  identity  and  composition  to  observe 
whether,  when  we  use  the  word  Same,  we  understand  thereby  the  same 
thing,  or  the  same  sort  of  thing :  in  the  case  before  mentioned  of  sending 
the  same  wine,  it  is  plainly  to  be  understood  wine  of  the  same  kind,  and 
when  I  say  of  the  ill-contrived  box  it  is  not  the  thing  I  wanted,  my  mean- 
ing must  be  that  it  is  not  such  a  sort  of  box  as  will  suit  my  purpose,  for 
had  it  been  constructed  and  worked  to  my  mind,  I  should  have  been  equally 
satisfied  whatever  pieces  of  deal  or  wainscot  it  had  been  made  of.  Cream 
^uimed  into  batter  is  still  the  same  thing  it  was  before,  but  a  different 
kind  of  thing,  and  appUcable  to  difi*erent  uses :  the  human  body  is  certainly 
a  diflTerent  thing  in  a  full-grown  man  from  what  it  was  in  the  new-bom 
iaiant,  yet  is  coimted  all  tSong  the  same  body,  because  conveying  sensa- 
tions and  serving  for  an  instrument  of  action  to  the  same  person.  But  the 
common  language  of  mankind  adapted  to  the  common  occasicms  di  life, 
which  require  our  attention  to  the  kinds,  the  qualities,  and  uses  of  things, 
leads  us  perpetually  to  mistake  essence  for  existence,  specific  for  substan- 
tial identity,  and  the  manner  of  being  for  being  itself.  Hence  we  look 
upon  the  production  of  a  compound  as  a  creation,  and  the  change  of  a  sub- 
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stance  firoin  one  iq>ecies  into  another  as  a  tranaabatmntiatkm :  Ibr,  when  m 
miUwrig^t  kas  set  ap  a  windmill,  we  auppose  there  it  a  new  thing,  a  new 
being  prodaced,  because  there  is  b  new  kind  of  thing,  having  properties 
wantiag  before,  for  now  it  will  turn  with  the  wind,  and  grind  o«r  com. 
which  tiie  disjointed  materials  could  not  do :  and  upon  salt  being  thrown 
into  water,  we  think  the  salt  has  utterly  loat  its  being,  and  a  new  aabstaace 
produced  whkh  we  call  brine.  Whereas  anybody,  with  a  little  reflectioB» 
aoay  see  that  the  materials  of  the  windmill  retain  ihd  same  existence  whea 
pot  together  as  while  separate,  making  only  a  more  serviceaUe  kind  of 
thing  than  wh^  lyiog  in  confusion :  ami  that  the  brine  oontaiua  no  more 
nor  other  sobetance  tiban  was  m  the  water  and  salt  when  kept  apart.  So 
that  all  the  operations  of  nature  and  art  which  hare  been  perlbnned  in  the 
preceding  year  hare  nckber  added  to  the  ntmiber  <^  sabetances,  be  they 
finite  or  infinite,  irhkh  were  in  being  a  twdremonth  ago,  nor  cKminished 
nor  changed  thsat,  bnt  only  east  them  into  Tanow  kinds,  e^diibiting  cKfferent 
qipenances,  and  dirersdy  answering  our  uses. 

^.  From  all  that  has  been  dbsenred  above,  I  think  it  must  appear  mani- 
fest that  existenoe  b^cmgs  only  to  indiriduals^  that  whatever  has  a  beiag^ 
<d  its  own  cannot  be  divided,  and  that  a  compound  is  no  substance  other- 
fme  than  to  our  apprdtenskm,  but  an  aggregate  of  so  many  substances  as 
the  component  parts  whereof  it  consists.  This  wiil  be  seen  plainer  if  we 
consider  the  incorporations  made  by  men :  if  our  sovereign  lord  the  Kin^ 
embodies  six  hundred  men  into  a  regiment,  to  be  called  the  rojtl  volun- 
teers, the  regimeal  taken  collectivdy  is  no  real  being,  but  a  creature  of  the^ 
imagination  :  I  do  not  mean  to  call  it  a  mere  shadow,  for  the  brave  f^own 
oompoeing  it  have  a  real  existence,  and  I  doubt  not  will  prove  themselves 
effective  sahetanees  in  the  day  of  trial,  but  the  body  has  no  other  existence 
tiian  what  bdongs  to  the  men ;  if  it  had,  there  would  be  a  power  of  erea^ 
tioQ  by  h— an  management,  for  then,  upon  the  incorporatioD»  there  must  be 
six  hundred  and  one  beings  instead  of  only  six  hundred  there  were  befcnne. 
In  the  like  manner  the  productions  of  nature,  which  are  only  oottections  of 
isaperceptible  partides  into  a  perceptible  form,  add  nothing  to  the  number 
of  beings,  nor  does  anything  properly  deserve  that  appellation^  unless  what 
is  uncompounded  and  indivis^e. 


CHAP.  III. 
MVISIBILITY  OF  MATTER. 

But  an  objection  may  be  dkougbt  to  arise  against  tht  sole  daim  of  indi- 
viduals to  existence,  from  the  divisibihty  of  matter,  which  according  to  the 
fashion  at  prMent  prevaiHng  among  the  learned,  is  held  to  be  absolutely 
ininile.  I\>r  it  may  be  urged,  tiiat  if  all  ho&j  consists  of  parts,  those  again 
of  under  parti,  and  so  on  forever,  we  must  either  suppose  witii  Dr.  Borkd^, 
that  the  bodies  we  dsily  see  and  handle  are  mere  phantoms  and  ideas  of 
the  mind  ;  er  if  we  allow  them  a  real  existence,  we  must  needs  rest  it  at 
last  upon  something  which  is  itself  a  compound ;  because,  after  infinite 
divisicmB,  we  can  nowhere  find  anything  which  is  not  so.  But  it  must  be 
granted  tha(t  infiinte  divisibili^,  as  wdl  as  finite,  hm  its  dUkukies ;  wUch, 
I  beieve,  are  gotten  over  prmcipaQy  by  t^  definition  generally  given  to 
matter  of  am  extended  subetanoe.    if  you  ask  what  is  meant  by  the  term 
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Bxtanded,  they  tell  you  it  is  the  haTing  putft  without  parts,  that  'm, 
cxtraaeoas  to  one  another.  Now  for  understanding  tiiis  explanatk>n  we 
naat  ohaerre,  that  aj^pearances,  or  ideas,  may  have  parts  within  parta»  co- 
extensive together  throughout  the  whole  eomponnd :  thus  our  idea  of  a 
piece  of  gfAd  contains  the  ideas  of  weight,  compactness,  dnetility,  fiisihiUty, 
with  many  others  as  parts  thereof,  and  each  of  these  is  cB£bsed  eqnaUy  through 
ihe  whole  piece :  but  whoi  we  consider  its  bulk  and  substance,  the  right 
side  does  not  reach  into  the  left,  nor  is  the  tq>  diffused  asuoog  the  botton  i 
so  that  the  substantial  parts  do  not  lie  widiin  one  another,  but  each  has  its 
a^arate  station.  ThoB  to  say  that  matter  is  dirinble,  becanse  extended* 
amounts  to  no  more  than  saying  it  im  so  because  it  consists  of  parts  diitiiictp 
and  rcmontble  from  one  uiother :  a  pretty  way  of  proving  tiie  point,  beiBg 
BO  better  than  tibe  ladies'  reason,  it  is  divisible  beowse  it  is. 

2.  It  seems  a  more  cdouraUe  argument,  when  our  conceptiott  is  appealed 
to,  and  we  are  deied  to  imagine  any  partide  whi(^  mast  not  at  leMt  harve 
two  sides  distinct  and  distinguishable  from  one  another.  I  may  parhapa 
by-and*by  accept  tike  challenge,  and  attempt  to  show,  tiiat  we  do  not  alwaya 
eopoeive  of  things  as  having  two  sides :  but  for  the  present,  let  us  see  what 
can  be  oondudcd  from  this  argument,  supposing  tint  premises  assumed  in 
scqpport  of  it  were  true.  It  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Lodm,  and  in  our 
chjqpter  on  Reflectioii,  that  our  ideas  concerning  ezteraal  objects  are  originally 
derived  from  sensa^on,  all  we  can  do  for  oursdveo  is  hy  repeating,  coa»* 
pounding,  associating,  dividing,  or  extracting  from  idutt  we  have  received 
by  that  channel.  Nor  is  it  certain  we  can  form  anv  conception  of  magnitude 
greater  or  less  than  what  we  have  seen :  we  talk  indeed  currently  of  im« 
mense  qmees,  of  millions  of  miles,  of  vwtices  and  planetary  systems ;  but 
our  imagmadon  keeps  all  the  while  within  the  same  compass  ft  would  do 
if  we  were  to  contemplate  any  measurable  portion  of  ground  we  could  dis" 
tinguisAi  with  our  eyes.  We  proceed  hi  tiic  same  manner  a  person  woidd 
who  should  undertake  to  draw  any  plan  assigned  him  vapou  a  skte :  if  he  be 
set  to  describe  a  garden,  he  marks  the  walks,  the  beds,  tiio  groves,  tfao 
buildings,  in  their  proper  dimensions,  so  that  the  whole  may  just  fill  up  tho 
qMtce  be  has  to  delineate  them  upon ;  if  a  county,  thai  spodoos  roads  and 
wide  nvers  run  in  the  place  of  wmlks,  and  you  find  towns  oocopy  tiie  qiota 
where  there  stood  alcoves  before  ;  if  the  terraqueous  globe,  the  parishes  aro 
lost  through  their  minuteness,  and  their  room  is  taken  up  by  mountains, 
kingdoms,  seas,  and  oceans ;  if  the  sokr  mtem,  he  places  a  little  ball  in 
the  middle  to  represent  iht  sun,  draws  the  pbinets  with  their  sateUites 
roUing  round  at  proper  distances,  and  makes  the  orbit  of  Saturn  touch  tho 
edges  of  his  slate  :  thus  when  he  ii  put  to  take  in  ahurger  space  he  does  not 
enlarge  his  draught,  but  contracts  his  scaile,  and  lessens  his  figures  to  bring 
them  within  the  limits  to  whidi  he  is  confined.  Just  so  it  fenres  with  irna* 
ginatioD,  whose  scenes  contain  the  same  dimensions  whether  we  ocmtsmplato 
larger  spaces  or  smaller :  we  fuicy  ourselves  dimbing  to  immense  heists, 
but  in  reality  Contract  our  objects  to  a  conceivable  siae,  and  draw  down  ioi* 
measimible  distances  within  the  length  of  oar  own  line :  like  Prior's  squirrel 
in  the  tinman's  shop,  who  teemed  continually  mounting  up  in  his  rolling 
cage,  but  never  advanced  one  step  high^  beyond  his  own  kngth. 

3.  Let  us  now  invert  Hie  glass  and  turn  our  thoughts  upon  objects  leso 
than  what  ordinarily  liJI  under  our  observation.  He  that  would  cut  a  hair 
as  smalt  as  possible,  may  work  a  good  while  with  a  casdmifo  by  cfarawing 
the  pieces  dioubled  along  the  edge:  when  he  has  reduced  them  so  smidl* 
that  they  will  not  double,  he  may  lay  them  upon  a  smooth  taMe  and  cut  a 
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little  longer  with  a  penknife;  after  he  has  done  what  he  can'thLtf  way,  he 
may  take  a  microscope,  and  by  help  of  that  make  two  or  three  cuts  more 
with  a  fine  lancet :  there  is  now  no  more  room  for  manual  operation,  but  if 
he  will  proceed  further  he  must  go  to  work  with  his  imagination  ;  whidi 
may  cluuioe  to  play  him  a  sly  trick  he  is  not  aware  of;  for,  upon  contem- 
plating one  of  the  little  partides  of  his  last  division,  he  will  find  it  grow  into 
a  magnitude  having  two  distinguishable  sides,  which  he  can  easily  conceive 
separated  from  one  another ;  but  upon  their  separation,  each  will  imme- 
diatdy  grow  again  into  their  former  size ;  and  thus  he  may  go  on  without 
end  until  he  be  tired  of  the  sport.  Hence  it  appears,  that  our  imagination 
is  hemmed  in  by  certain  boundaries  on  both  sides  beyond  which  it  cannot 
pass :  nor  can  we  conceive  things  greater  or  less  than  certain  dimensions, 
unless  by  diminishing  or  magnifying  them  we  can  bring  them  to  a  size 
discernible  by  our  senses ;  and  that  when  we  attempt  an  infinite  division,  we 
proceed  without  making  any  way,  undoing  as  fast  as  we  work,  and  only 
dividing  what  we  had  magnified  ourselves :  just  as  was  shown  before  in  the 
case  of  numbers,  where  we  make  a  fraction  supposed  less  than  an  unit,  by  the 
process  of  multiplication,  how  much  soever  we  may  fancy  it  dividing. 
Wherefore  this  argument  drawn  from  our  want  of  conception  seems  incon-* 
elusive ;  it  may  convince  us  of  a  failure  in  our  faculties,  but  proves  nothing 
concerning  the  nature  and  constitution  of  matter  :  for  since  there  is  a  cer- 
tain measure  below  which  we  cannot  form  an  idea,  since  expmence  and 
reason  assure  us  there  are  partides  far  within  that  measure,  how  know  we 
what  we  might  conceive,  had  we  faculties  piercing  enough  to  discern  them 
elearly  ? 

4.  Matiiematicians  tell  us,  that  points  disposed  in  a  row  form  a  line,  that 
lines  placed  side  by  side  make  a  superficies,  and  that  a  number  of  superficies 
kid  over  one  another  compose  a  solid.  Let  us  try  to  analyze  a  solid  into 
ita  constituent  parts :  we  cannot  by  any  contrivance  actually  take  off  a 
tuperfides  without  thickness ;  if  we  go  to  work  with  our  imagination,  after 
having  detached  the  surface  from  the  main  body,  we  shall  find  it  have  an 
Ql^r  and  an  under  side :  endeavour  to  split  the  sides  asunder,  and  suddenly 
you  will  find  each  af  them  by  a  kind  of  magic  provided  with  a  lining.  The 
lanlt  then  lies  in  the  imagination,  which  cannot  perform  what  is  desired  of 
her  for  making  the  experiment ;  for  those  who  hold  the  divisibility  of  matter 
surdy  must  aUow  that  every  part  may  be  separated  from  every  other,  but 
in  all  solids  there  must  be  some  parts  lying  uppermost :  we  only  desire  yon 
to  take  off  these,  and  not  meddle  with  anything  dse,  but  this  it  seems  you 
cannot  do,  for  you  cannot  separate,  them  without  tearing  up  others  clinging 
undemeatlL.  Thus  our  solids  resemble  a  quantity  of  fine  paper  piled  up  in 
a  stationer's  shop,  if  you  set  a  man  with  gloves  on,  or  a  rustic  whose  hands 
are  hard  by  labour,  to  take  off  a  single  i^eet,  he  will  fumble  about  a  long 
while,  and  at  last  take  up  two  or  three  together :  so  if  we  attempt  to  take 
off  a  superfides  we  cannot  do  our  work  neatiy,  but  our  dumsy-fisted  imagina- 
tioii  pulls  up  another  adhering  to  it  beneath. 

5.  Having  so  titUe  success  with  superfides,  considered  by  themsdves, 
let  us  try  what  can  be  done  with  them  in  their  state  of  junction  with  fhe 
main  body.  When  one  thing  lies  upon  another,  how  porous  soever  we  may 
imagine  them,  there  must  be  some  solid  parts  of  each  which  touch,  and 
those  who  contend  that  all  body  has  magnitude  must  admit  that  these  parts 
have  superfides  by  which  they  rest  upon  others  of  equal  size  that  support 
them.  But  not  to  perplex  oursdves  with  such  minute  parts,  since  we  are 
inquiring  only  into  our  conceptions  rather  than  the  reality  of  things,  let  us . 
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consider  larger  objects  that  we  can  easily  comprehend :  it  is  certain  we  may 
and  do  conceive  oi  compact  substances  as  of  perfect  solids,  and  therefore 
these  will  answer  our  present  purpose  as  well  as  if  they  were  truly  such. 
Let  us  suppose  then  a  six-inch  cube  of  glass  perfectly  smooth  standing  upon 
a  well  polished  marble  table,  here  we  may  conceive  a  superficies  of  six 
inches  square  that  touches  a  like  superficies  of  the  table :  but  what  does  it 
touch  ?  is  it  not  real  body  ?  and  must  not  that  body  be  void  of  thickness  ? 
for  none  ever  imagined  that  bodies  could  penetrate  at  all  into  one  another. 
If  you  say  this  body  must  have  an  under  side,  that  cannot  be,  for  the  under 
side  will  be  a  distinct  thing  from  the  body,  one  being  touched  by  the  glass 
and  the  other  not,  but  the  same  thing  cannot  be  toudied  and  not  touched 
at  the  same  time.  But  this  same  individual  body,  indiviclual  I  mean  in 
<lepth,  whidi  touches  the  glass,  must  likewise  touch  some  part  of  the  table 
below,  or  else  it  would  fell  lower  until  it  did :  if  you  say  again  it  touches 
only  by  the  under  side,  then  you  make  it  a  compound  consisting  of  two 
parts,  the  uppermost  pf  which  touches  the  glass  and  nothing  else,  and  so 
has  nothing  to  sustain  its  weight  with  the  weight  of  the  cube  above  ;  and 
the  undermost  touches  the  rest  of  the  table  but  nothing  else,  and  so  has 
nothing  that  it  can  support,  nor  any  weight  resting  upon  it.  Wherefore 
there  must  be  a  nmnber  of  superficies,  each  whereof  touches  both  the  next 
above  and  the  next  below,  running  on  in  continuity  to  make  the  thickness 
of  the  table.  Now  consider  the  surface  covered  by  the  cube  as  joining  to 
the  rest  of  the  table's  surface,  that  part  which  it  touches  on  the  right  hand, 
for  rostance,  you  must  acknowledge  to  be  a  body,  and  as  it  cannot  be  difltised 
or  penetrate  thereinto,  what  it  touches  must  be  a  line  without  breadth  or 
thickness.  Consider  again  what  this  line  touches  of  the  further  and  higher 
parts  of  the  table,  and  we  shall  find  them  to  be  points,  that  is,  b^liet 
destitute  of  any  dimension. 

6.  Some  have  questioned  whether  magnitude  be  really  inherent  in  bodies 
or  only  an  idea  wherewith  they  afiect  us  :  1  do  not  know  how  this  matter 
can  be  determined  with  absolute  certainty,  for  we  can  know  nothing  of 
bodies  unless  by  our  ideas,  but  if  it  be  real  we  must  suppose  it  to  corres- 
pond with  our  idea,  and  everything  to  be  predicated  of  it,  which  may  be 
predicated  of  that.  Now  though  we  must  acknowledge  that  our  idea  of 
magnitude  consists  of  parts,  yet  it  is  not  necessary  those  parts  should  have 
«  magnitude  too ;  things  may  affect  us  with  an  idea  by  their  united  force 
when  they  could  not  do  it  singly.  We  know  visible  objects  are  compounded 
of  invisible  particles  :  and  audible  sounds  made  up  of  little  motions  in  the 
mr  which  cannot  be  heard :  the  watery  vapours  dispersed  up  and  down  in 
fair  weather  affect  none  of  our  senses,  but  when  condensd  into  rain  we  can 
both  see  and  feel  it ;  a  single  drop  falls  silently  down,  but  when  multitudes 
of  them  poor  in  showers  we  hear  them  patter  against  the  ground :  why 
then  may  not  bulk  and  thickness  be  composed  of  what  has  neither  ?  One 
is  no  number,  yet  all  numbers  are  made  up  of  units,  and  two  of  them  are 
enow  to  compose  the  lowest :  we  have  observed  before  that  all  magnitude 
may  be  expressed  by  numbers,  as  of  yards,  inches,  or  fractions  of  an  incb» 
and  indeed  is  no  more  than  a  number  of  parts  undistinguished  from  each 
other  in  the  thought.  Therefore,  in  things  whereof  we  can  perceive 
the  parts  singly,  we  reckon  by  number,  as  a  hundred  men,  a  thousand 
sheep,  twenty  guineas ;  where  we  cannot,  we  estimate  by  measure  or  mag- 
nitude, as  a  pint  of  water,  a  square  yard  of  day,  an  ounce  of  gold.  Now 
we  shall  see  this  doctrine  confirmed  if  we  attend  to  the  discourses  of  such 
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as  would  prove  the  divisibility  of  matter,  for  you  will  find  them  always 
contented  with  number  two  to  make  a  dimension :  there  is  no  line,  say 
they,  so  short  but  must  have  two  ends,  no  superficies  so  narrow  as  to  be 
without  two  sides,  and  no  solid  so  thin  as  not  to  have  two  surfaces ;  allow 
them  two  extremities  and  their  conception  does  not  boggle  at  any  dimen- 
sion without  wanting  a  middle  to  complete  the  idea.    Then  again,  if  we 
take  our  judgment  &om  the  scenes  in  our  imagination,  no  body  can  be 
infinitely  divisible,  for  infinities  are  the  most  inconceivable  things  we  can 
turn  our  thoughts  upon,  and  I  defy  any  man  to  form  a  dear  conception  of 
an  infinite  number  of  parts  in  a  mountain,  or  a  province,  a  planet,  or  a  sun. 
7.  But  before  I  am  entitled  to  give  a  chaUenge  I  must  take  care  to  acquit 
myself  manfully  in  answering  that  I  accepted  a  Httle  while  ago :  let  us 
therefore  examine  whether  it  be  really  true  that  we  have  no  conception  of 
a  body  without  parts.     When  we  look  upon  the  wamscot  of  a  room  where 
the  panels  are  painted  of  a  difierent  colour  from  the  stiles  and  mouldings, 
we  do  not  take  the  objects  we  behold  for  fiincies  or  ddusions,  but  for  some- 
thing real  and  material,  yet  we  conceive  of  the  paint  on  the  pands  as  square 
'Substances,  utterly  devoid  of  thickness :  it  argues  nothing  to  tell  me  tiie 
paint  must  have  some  dq>th  and  that  if  I  scrape  ofi*  a  litde  with  a  penknife 
I  shall  perceive  a  colour  still  lying  behind,  for  our  business  is  now  only  with 
our  manner  of  conception,  which  takes  in  nothing  of  the  latent  dolour,  nor 
do  we  apprehend  our  eye  penetrating  at  all  into  the  boards  or  the  paint»  but 
touching  lightly  upon  the  surface.     So  if  I  see  a  carpenter  draw  a  line  with 
his  lead  pencil,  perhaps  I  might  easily  discern  a  space  between  tiie  sides 
if  I  looked  for  them,  but  this  I  do  not,  so  the  breadth  does  not  enter  into 
my  idea  of  the  line,  which  I  conceive  as  a  blade  substance  (for  I  do  not 
suppose  it  an  apparition)  extended  only  in  length.     Should  I,  upon  hitting 
my  pen  against  something,  chance  to  dash  out  a  few  sparkles  ai  ink  upon 
my  paper,  I  should  see  them'  plainly  and  apprehend  them  to  be  substances, 
yet  might  neither  discem  nor  conceive  any  dimensions  they  had.     What 
shall  we  say  of  the  smaller  stars  ?     I  do  not  deny  them  to  be  immense 
bodies  much  larger  than  this  whole  earth  we  inhabit,  yet  every  common 
man  who  looks  at  them  in  the  night  conceives  them  as  no  more  than  pdnts, 
and  as  astronooluers  tell  us  that  if  they  were  brought  a  hundred  times  nearer 
than  they  are,  we  should  not  find  them  having  any  perceivable  magnitude. 
So  tiien,  whether  there  be  such  things  as  points^  lines,  and  surfaces,  in  na^ 
ture  or  no,  certain  it  is  from  experience  that  we  have  sensations  and  ideas 
of  them. 

8.  Men  of  thought,  like  duldren  pulling  their  pbyfliings  to  pieces  to  see 
what  is  in  the  inside,  endeavour  to  separate  the  objects  stnking  their  senses 
from  die  rest  of  die  body  whereto  theybdong,  in  order  to  turn  diem  round, 
and  as  it  were  handle  diem  on  all  sides  in  their  conteikiplation ;  but  in  so 
doing,  as  has  been  observed  before,  there  constantly  grows  something  more 
to  what  they  so  take  offy  reflection  adding^  other  ideas  out  of  her  own  fund 
to  those  sensations  exhibited :  so  that  a  point,  a  line,  a  superficies,  consi- 
dered apart,  is  not  what  it  was  when  lyings  in  the  body.  Tlius  they  decdve 
tbemsdves,  t>»'T*^i«g  to  -Band  dimensions  in  objects  which  have  none :  they 
do  indeed  find  them  in  their  idea,  but  then  they  find  only  what  their  own 
imagination  had  laid  there  jost  bdfore. 

9.  The  hke  may  be  said  of  figure  as  has  been  observed  oonooning  mag- 
nitude, for  the  one  cannot  wdl  subsist  without  the  other,  whatever  has  mag- 
nitude most  have  some  ^gmnt  and  oontranwise :  but  posdbly  ndther  may 
reside  in  bodies  any  otherwise  than  as  qualities  afiecting  our  senses  in  such 
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a  particular  manner ;  therefore  it  is  hard  to  say  what  figure  belongs  to 
things  so  immensely  great  or  extremely  small  as  to  baffle  all  onr  methods  of 
admeasurement.  We  are  apt  indeed  to  conceive  of  points  and  of  infinite 
space  as  being  round,  and  the  Stoics  confidently  assigned  that  figure  to  the 
universe,  but  then  where  shall  we  place  the  centre  ?  why  always  in  that 
spot  where  we  happ^  to  stand  ourselves,  because  we  can  conceive  no  other- 
wise of  immensity  than  by  spreading  our  thoughts  to  boundless  distances 
on  all  sides  of  us  :  but  then  this  centre  must  move  as  we  move,  and  accord-* 
ing  to  the  time  when  we  make  our  reflection,  whether  in  June  or  December, 
will  stand  a  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  miles  apart  from  itself.  We 
imagine,  points  round  becaase  we  can  conceive  them  equi -distant  from  every 
part  of  a  circle  drawn  about  them,  which  we  could  not  conceive  of  any  other 
figure  lying  in  the  middle ;  but  then  the  circle  cannot  be  drawn  within  the 
point  nor  unless  at  some  dtrtaace  from  it.  So  that  omr  upberes  of  both  sorts 
are  incomplete,  the  one  b«big  a  centre  without  a  circumference  and  the 
other  a  circumference  without  any  en*  with  a  movable  centre.  In  short, 
the  notion  of  rotundity  in  these  things  seems  grounded  on  the  following 
syllogism.  They  must  have  some  figure,  but  they  cannot  have  any  other 
besides  ranndnesB,  therefore  they  must  have  that.  The  minor  we  may  prove 
well  enough,  because  in  all  other  .figures  there  must  be  angles  or  protube- 
rances which  we  may  conceive  brdosn  ofl*  and  what  remains  only  will  be  the 
point ;  and  we  may  conceive  the  sides  between  those  angles  and  protube- 
rances swelled  out,  therefore  the  figure  before  such  swelling  was  not 
immense*  But  the  major  we  assume  without  any  foundation,  our  faculties 
not  being  sufficiently  acute  to  inform  na  with  certainty  whether  there  may 
not  be  bodies  or  spaces  without  any  figure  at  all :  thus  much  we  may  rest 
satisfied  with,  that  we  can  neither  conceive  a  sphere  consisting  of  no  parts, 
nor  yet  how  finite  parts  can  midcA  up  an.  infinite  compound. 

10.  Upon  the  whole  matter  it  seems  too  hasty  a  conclusion  to  pronounce 
that  all  body  must  have  magnitude  and  divisibility  because  we  cannot  con- 
ceive of  it  otherwise ;  for  we  have  produced  instances  of  our  seeing  and 
conceiving  bodies  without  sight  or  conception  of  their  having  all  or  any  of 
the  three  din^ensions  required  to  make  a  solid ;  and  if  we  cannot  compr^ 
.  bend  them  apart  in  our  imagination  without  dimensions,  why  should  we 
presume  that  imagination  is  a  competent  judge  in  the  case  ?  For  our  ideas 
being  aU  received  originally  from  sensation,  reason  has  no  other  materials 
to  work  upon  besides  those  furnished  by  the.  senses ;  and  the  objects  strik- 
ing upon  them,  i^ven  whon  assisted  by  the  best  contrivances  of  art,  are  all 
undeniably  compounds,  so  that  we  have  no  experience  of  anything  els^ 
whereon  to  ground  oar  judgments.  .  But  had  we  senses  piercing  enough  to 
discern  that  first  matter  whereof  all  bodies  are  composed,  how  know  we 
"what  other  appearances  might  exhibit  different  from  any  we  have  ever  yet 
beheld  ?  which  might  enable  us  to  understand  what  now  remains  incon- 
ceivable. Therefore  the  argument  drawn  from  our  manner  of  conception, 
which  we  must  needs  own.io^rfeet,  is  scare^  sufikient  to  overthrow 
that  taken  firom  the  existence  of  body,  winch  you  can  never  come  at  until 
you  get  to  something  uncompounded ;  for  a  compound  is  not  a  Being,  but 
a  number  of  Beings,  nor  has  any  other  existence  than  what  belongs  to  com- 
ponent parts.  So  then  we  must  necessarily  either  admit  individuals  or  deny 
all  existence  to  body,  and  suppose  it  only  an  idea  or  phantasm  of  the  brain. 
And  that  there  are  such  atoms  seems  to  stand  confirmed  by  the  current  doc- 
trine of  cohesion  wber^  the  strength  of  beams,  bars,  long  stones,  and 
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other  solid  bodies  consists,  enabling  them  to  support  heavy  weights ;  for 
their  parts  are  not  held  together  by  any  cement  or  strings,  but,  as  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  and  from  him  our  modem  naturalists,  suppose,  by  the  external 
pressure  of  ether.  Now  let  us  imagine  an  iron  bar  diced  out  into  a  multi- 
tude of  plates  as  thin  as  paper  and  perfectly  smooth :  I  do  not  say  this  can 
be  done  by  art ;  but,  if  matter  be  infinitely  divisible,  the  bar  is  certainly 
capable  of  being  so  divided  and  its  length  is  actually  made  up  of  such  pdates 
standing  upon  their  edges  side  by  side  of  one  another,  and  it  seems  incre- 
dible they  should  be  made  to  cohere  so  firmly,  as  experience  shows  they  do, 
by  a  lateral  pressure  against  the  two  outermost.  You  might  easily  hold  up 
a  quire  of  paper  by  pressing  it  with  your  flat  hand  against  the  wainscot, 
4he  same  I  suppose  you  might  do  with  a  ream,  or  perhaps  two  or  three,  only 
you  must  shove  with  both  hands  and  all  your  might ;  but  if  you  had  glass 
plates,  as  finely  polished  as  art  could  make  them,  to  try  with  instead  of 
paper,  and  enow  of  them  to  r^ch  almost  across  the  room,  you  would  never 
be  able  to  prevent  the  middle  ones  from  slipping  through  between  the  rest, 
especially  if  you  laid  a  parcel  of  boxes  and  trunks  over  them.  Possibly  yon 
might  contrive  by  means  of  strong  screws  to  keep  even  this  glass  beam 
compact,  because  glass  and  all  other  the  most  finished  productions  of  human 
industry  still  have  some  little  roughness,  which  hinders  their  sliding  down 
when  very  forcibly  squeezed:  but  the  plates  composing  our  iron  bar,  were  mat- 
ter infinitely  divisible,  must  be  mathematically  smooth,  so  that  the  greatest 
pressure  could  never  make  them  cohere.  Therefore  we  must  conclude  that 
the  thinnest  plates  whereinto  a  beam  or  bar  is  capable  of  being  divided 
are  not  mathematical  planes,  nor  perfectly  smooth  surfaces,  but  have  a 
roughness  not  separable  from  the  rest  of  the  plate,  whereby  when  forcibly 
compressed  they  take  hold  of  the  like  roughness  in  the  next  adjoining  plates. 

1 1 .  Nevertheless,  as  one  must  not  expect  to  bring  every  one  to  lie  same 
mind  upon  so  abstruse  a  question,  I  will  desire  those  who  still  hold  the  in- 
finite divisibility  of  matter  to  consider  that  infinity  is  an  inexhaustible  fund» 
and  how  capable  soever  matter  may  be  of  such  division,  it  can  never  be 
•effected  completely.  Let  water,  air,  fire,  or  whatever  causes  you  please. 
Tend  asunder  the  parts  of  matter  ever  so  long,  they  can  never  reduce  them 
to  nothing,  but  their  minutest  divisions  will  still  be  body,  having  figure 
and  magnitude ;  so  that  we  must  necessarily  conclude  there  are  particles  in 
nature  which,  notwithstanding  all  the  divisions  they  have  undergone  or 
may  sufier  hereafter,  never  were  and  never  will  be  less  than  they  are. 
Therefore  the  most  obstinate  unbelievers  of  individuality  may  without 
scruple  admit  the  doctrine  of  atoms  actually,  if  not  potentially,  indivisible* 
and  that  there  is  a  Minimum,  below  which,  though  bodies  may  be  capable 
-of  being  reduced,  there  is  no  power  in  nature  that  can  reduce  them :  these 
then  we  may  be  permitted  to  take  for  our  first  matter  whereout  all  the 
bodies  of  the  universe  are  compounded. 

12.  I  said  at  first  that  infinite  divisibiUty  of  matter  was  the  doctrine  now 
in  vogue  amongst  the  learned,  but  upon  second  thoughts  I  beheve  I  h^\  e 
misrepresented  them,  and  the  mistake  arose  from  want  of  distinguishing 
between  infinite  and  indefinite  divisibility.  For  I  have  observed  that  mtn 
of  sober  judgment  forbear  to  decide  anything  concerning  the  former,  which 
they  own  to  be  an  unmanageable  subject,  too  perplexing  for  the  human 
faculties  to  determine  either  way :  but  concerning  the  latter,  they  unani- 
mously agp-ee  that  we  cannot  set  any  bounds  to  the  division,  nor  assign  the 
precise  number  of  parts  into  which  any  given  parcel  of  matter  may  be 
crumbled.     If  my  notion  of  existence  hab  persuaded  me  that  nature  must 
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make  a  stop  somewhere  in  her  dividings,  I  shall  not  hesitate  a  moment  to 
subflcribe  to  the  article  of  indefinite  diyisibility :  for  oar  thought  knows  no 
bound  in  the  (^ration,  nor  does  reason  ever  find  an  obstacle  against  con- 
tracting or  extending  her  scale  without  end,  in  measuring  the  objects  she 
would  contemplate.    This  is  enough  to  serve  the  purposes  of  mathemati- 
cians and  naturalists,  and  less  than  this  being  not  enough,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  confirm  it  by  some  observations  which,  though  a  digression  from  my  course 
for  the  present,  yet  will  not  be  useless  by-and-by,  when  I  may  have  occa- 
sion to  divide  further  than  everybody  wiU  let  me.     For  there  are  people 
whom  you  can  please  neither  full  nor  fasting ;  they  will  battle  tooth  and 
nail  for  divisibility  at  one  time,  and  at  another  will  not  allow  you  to  use 
the  principles  themselves  have  laid  down,  but  if  you  go  to  spin  finer  than 
they  have  been  accustomed  to,  cry  out  against  it  as  an  inconceivable  ab- 
surdity.    Now  as  in  the  progress  of  these  inquiries  I  may  be  driven  to  a 
necessity  of  supposing  very  small  bodies  to  contain  a  multitude  of  various 
and  dissimilar  parts,  that  I  may  not  shock  anybody  with  an  idea  he  might 
think  quite  out  of  the  way  if  presented  to  him  at  once,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
prepare  for  its  reception,  by  producing  instances  wherem  httle  parcels  of 
matter  are  actually  divided  beyond  what  is  commonly  apprehended  possible. 
13.  Those  who  have  gone  upon  the  same  imdertaking  seldom  fail  to  put 
xm  in  mind  of  perfumes,  which  they  say  will  put  forth  an  odour  for  many 
years  without  losing  sensibly  of  their  weight ;  and  of  leaf  gold,  a  single 
g^rain  of  which  we  are  told  will  cover  a  wire  of  1625  feet  long  so  entiiely 
as  to  leave  no  spaces  open  between.     But  as  the  little  corpuscles  of  %ht 
are  probably  the  smallest  bodies  affecting  our  senses^  I  shall  try  to.  make 
some  computation,  though  far  within  bounds,  how  many  of  them  may  be 
thrown  off  from  a  certain  quantity  of  inflammable  matter.     I  have  been  in- 
formed that  a  wax  candle,  of  four  to  the  pound,  may  be  seen  in  a  clear 
night  at  two  miles'  distance :  this  then  hdd  up  two  miles  high  in  the  air» 
would  diffuse  its  light  throughout  a  circumference  of  four  miles  in  diameter. 
Let  us  now  consider  how  near  the  rays  of  light  must  lie  to  one  another  in 
this  circumference,  so  as  to  be  discernible  in  every  part  of  it,  and  we  can- 
not well  suppose  them  further  apart  than  one  eighth  of  an  inch,  for  else  an 
eye  moving  gently  to  the  right  or  the  left  would  find  intervals  of  darknesa 
when  it  came  between  the  rays ;  therefore  there  must  be  so  many  rays  as 
there  are  square  eighths  of  an  inch  in  such  a  periphery ,^  and  we  shaU  find 
them  vpon  computation  amounting  to  354,816^000.     But  this  is  not  all» 
for  each  ray  probably  consists  of  successive  corpuscles  continually  following 
behind  one  another,  and  the  business  is  to  find  out  how  many  of  these  suc- 
cessions may  proceed  from  one  substance  whose  quantity  is  assigned.     A 
candle  of  the  size  above  mentioned  will  bum  about  six  hours,  therefore  a 
gndn  c^  wax,  reckoning  eighty  pounds  of  Troy  to  seventy-three  Avoirdu- 
pois, feeds  the  flame  sixteen  seconds.     Now  in  order  to  discover  how  many 
successions  of  light  must  be  sent  out  in  that  time,  let  us  have  recourse  to 
the  pretty  childish  amusement  of  maldng  g^ld  lace,  spoken  of  at  the  be- . 
ginning  of  our  chapter  on  Reflection.  Let  a  live  coal  be  fixed  upon  a  wheel, 
and  upon  turning  the  wheel  a  little  briskly,  you  ¥dll  see  the  coal  draw  a 
trail  after  it ;  as  you  increase  the  velocity  of  the  wheel,  the  trail  will  lengthen 
more  and  more.     Let  the  motion  be  accelerated  until  the  trail  just  doses 
into  an  entire  cirde,  and  then  observe  in  what  time  the  wheel  p^orms  its 
Gtroumvoltttions,  for  this  will  determine  the  length  of  a  sensation ;  because 
it  is  plain  the  imfn'eesion  received  by  the  eye  from  the  coal  at  one  point 
lasts  until  it  comes  round  to  the  same  point  again,  or  else  the  cirde  would. 
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not  i^jpear  complete.  We  suppose  the  wheel  to- turn  in  this  case  (for  I 
have  never  tried  the  e^eriment)  ten  times  in  a  second :  it  will  follow  that 
an  eye  seeing  the  candle  without  discontinuance  must  haye  a  fi^sh  succes- 
sion of  light  strike  upon  it  in  every  tenth  part  of  a  second.  But  we  have 
not  done  yet,  for  the  circle  made  by  the  coal  will  not  appear  so  bright  aa 
the  coal  itself  when  standing  still,  from  whence  we  may  infer  that  several 
successions,  following  one  another  before  the  effect  of  the  former  is  worn 
off,  are  requisite  to  give  us  a  perfect  view  of  the  objects  we  behold :  we 
must  think  of  some  other  contrivance  to  discover  how  many  of  these  suc- 
cessions fall  within  the  compass  of  a  sensation.  And  for  this  purpose  let  a 
room  be  darkened  excepting  a  long  slit  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide  cut  per- 
pendicularly in  the  window  shutter :  let  a  large  circular  pasteboard  be  placed 
so  as  to  turn  very  smoothly  upon  an  axis  laid  horizontally  upon  a  levd  with 
the  bottom  of  the  slit :  cut  a  slit  likewise  of  the  same  width  in  the  paste- 
board from  the  circumference  to  the  centre ;  cause  it  to  be  whirled  round 
with  an  even  motion  just  ten  times  in  a  second,  if  that  be  found  the  length 
of  a  sensation,  and  place  your  eye  directly  over  against  the  window,  but  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  pasteboard,  by  which  means  you  will  have  no  light 
but  what  comes  through  both  the  slits.  In  this  situation  I  apprehend  you 
will  see  light  continually  near  the  end  of  the  pasteboard  but  none  at  a  dis- 
tance, because  there  the  aperture  will  be  too  unall  to  admit  it.  If  you  can 
observe  exactly  the  limits  between  light  and  darkness,  you  may  determine 
how  many  successions  at  least  nmst  follow  during  a  turn  of  the  paste- 
board: for  the  rays  having  no  admittance  unless  during  that  interval 
wherein  some  part  of  both  slits  fall  in  a  line  vrith  your  eye,  in  which  time 
the  pasteboard  will  have  moved  half  an  inch,  the  proportion  this  bears  to 
the  whole  circle  deQcribed  by  that  part  where  you  see  the  light  terminate 
will  give  the  successions  fedling  within  the  compass  of  a  rotation.  Suppose 
for  instance  you  can  discern  light  so  far  as  eight  inches  from  the  centre,  a 
circle  drawn  upon  such  a  radius  will  measure  fifty  inches  round  and  contains 
a  himdred  of  those  spaces  the  rays  have  to  pass  through :  since  then  yqu  still 
perceive  them,  you  may  rest  assured  they  keep  flowing  in  every  hundredth 
part  of  a  turn  of  the  pasteboard,  and  if  ten  of  these  were  performed  in  a 
second  there  must  be  a  thousand  successions  following  in  that  time. 
Therefore  to  find  the  number  of  corpuscles  produced  by  our  grain  of 
wax,  during  its  sixteen  seconds'  burning,  we  must  multiply  the  prodigious 
number  before  set  down  by  sLsteen  thousand,  whidi  will  give  a  produce 
of  5,677,056,000,000. 

14.  I  have  proceeded  upon  a  supposition  that  the  rays  of  light  are  not 
continual  streams,  but  little  balls  or  corpuscles  following  one  another  at 
certain  distances :  and  if  there  runs  out  no  more  of  them  than  a  thousand 
in  a  second,  tiie  distance  between  every  ball  and  the  next  behind  will  be  a 
hundred  and  sixty^six  miles  and  two-thirds  upon  a  caloulatioa  from  the 
known  velocity  of  light.  Wherefore  if  you  will  imagine  a  ray  to  be  an 
entire  thread  or  string  of  balls  touching  one  another,  you  must  multiply  the 
product  we  have  alr^y  by  as  many  balls  as  you  can  si^>pose  lying  within 
a  length  of  a  hundred  and  aixty-six  miles  and  two-thirds.  But  this  would 
be  carrying  the  matter  too  far,  for  we  learn  upon  the  authority  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  that  light  is  emitted  by  vibrations  in  the  parts  of  luminous  bodies, 
which  vibrations  can  act  only  at  intervals  in  that  part  of  their  swing  when 
they  are  moving  outvrards  and  not  when  they  are  returning,  wherefore  the 
matter  they  throw  off  cannot  flow  in  a  continual  uninterrupted  stream. 
Nevertheless,  we  may  find  several  reasons  making  it  probable  &at  we  ought 
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to  increase  the  stun  of  corpuscles  already  compated:  for  as  there  are 
creatures  much  quicker  sighted  than  man»  if  yoa  coald  teach  a  cat  to  make 
and  communicate  the  observation,  it  is  not  unlikdy  that  puss  might  give 
the  ngnal  for  seeing  light  much  higher  up  the  pasteboard  than  you  could 
perceive  it,  which  would  convince  you  diere  are  more  successions  than  you 
had  found  yourself.  Nor  could  yon  still  be  sure  <^  having  them  all,  for  a 
sin^e  ball  may  be  too  feeble  to  cause  vision  at  all,  and  it  may  require  the 
united  force  of  many  to  excite  a  sensation  in  the  optics  of  any  animal 
whatever :  so  that  you  cannot  know  for  certain  that  the  light  does  not  find 
a  passage  at  a  height  where  neither  yon  nor  the.  cat  can  distinguish  it.  We 
may  consider  further,  that  the  rays  at  two  miles'  distance  from  the  candle 
may  lie  closer  together,  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch ;  that  light  itself  is  a  com- 
pound body  consisting  of  seven  different  coloured  parts,  as  appears  by 
experiments  with  the  prism ;  neither  does  the  wax  turn  entirely  into  light, 
for  we  know  a  great  part  of  it  goes  off  in  smoke  and  vapour ;  nor  yet  per- 
haps is  ibe  substance  of  the  wax  at  all  converted  into  light,  which  some 
hold  to  be  a  body  of  its  own  kind  dispersed  among  the  pores  of  luminooa 
bodies  and  not  entering  into  their  composition,  in  which  case  it  must  bear  a 
very  inconsiderable  proportion  to  the  grain  we  suppose  the  wax  to  have 
weighed.  From  all  which  considerations  it  may  be  concluded  we  have  been 
very  moderate  in  our  computation,  which  is  more  likely  to  fall  greatly 
short  of  the  truth  than  to  exceed  it. 

15.  Now,  how  astonishmg  soever  it  may  appear,  to  find  a  drop  of  wax 
scattered  into  such  a  multitude  of  pieces,  our  astonishment  must  increase 
when  we  reflect  on  the  great  tenuity  of  the  wax, .  and  how  far  it  is  from 
being  a  solid. substance.  .  Sir  Isaac  Newton  assures  us  that  gfdd,  the  most 
substantial  body  we  know  of,  contains  more  of  pore  than  solid  substance : 
therefore  wax,  which  will  swim  in  water,  does  not  really  occupy  one  fortieth 
part  of  the  space  it  seems  to  fill.  Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  suppose 
that  all  the  matter  of  this  visible  universe  compressed  into  a  perfect  solid 
would  form  a  cube  of  but  a  few  inches  on  every  side.  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  make  calculations  of  this  sort,  having  no  sure  foundation  to  build  upon  : 
but  I  think  it  may  be  made  appear  by  experiments  of  the  firmest  and  com<^ 
psTctest  bodies  that  the  solid  matter  contained  in  them  bears  a  very  trifling 
proportion  .to  their  apparent  magnitude.  I  believe  few  will  deny  me  that 
whenever  a  heavy  body  lies  upon  another,  they  touch,  for  nothing  else 
besides  their  solidity  and  contact  prevents  the  uppermost  from  falling  still 
lower.  Some  perhaps  may  controvert  this  point ;  because  it  being  hdd  by 
the  best  authorities  that  £very  particle  of  matter  has  a  certain  sphere  of 
attraction,  immediately  beyond  which  there  begins  a  sphere  of  repulsion, 
whose  force  decreases  in  more  than  duplicate  prc^rtion  the  farther  you 
recede  from  its  internal  limitsi  therefore  a  body  falling  towards  another, 
when  come  within  the  other's  repulsion,  will  be  stopped  thereby  before 
contact  and  kept  suspended  in  the  air,  the  force  of  repfdsion  exactly  balanc- 
ing that  of  gravitation.  But  this,  however  jdausible  in  thecny  *  will  appear  not 
to  be  true  in  fact ;  because  bodies  laid  on  greasy  or  dirty  places  upon  being 
taken  off  again  will  draw  something  from  thence  sticking  to  their  bottom, 
which  shows  they  were  in  actual  contact  before,  for  the  adhering  particles 
can  never  be  supposed  to  follow  what  they  had  constantly  kept  aloof  by  the 
vigour  of  their  repulsion.  Besides  considering  how  very  small  the  sphere 
of  strong  repulsion  is,  if  a  book  laid  gently  upon  a  table  did  hang  suspended, 
yet  by  a  smart  stroke  upon  the  upper  side  you  might  drive  it  down  within 
the  inner  sphere  of  attraction.  Prom  hence  we  may  conclude,  that  bodies 
lying  upon  each  other  have  some  of  their  parts  in  actual  contact,  and. con- 
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sequently,  since  all  body  is  indued  with  an  attraction  of  cohesion,  they  most 
adhere  in  such  parts,  and  the  largeness  of  their  contact  may  be  determined 
by  the  strength  of  their  coherence. 

Now  suppose  two  plates  of  gold,  the  heaviest  of  substances,  as  perfectly 
polished  as  art  and  industry  can  make  them,  let  one  be  laid  flat  upon  a 
table  and  the  other  suspended  horizontally  by  strings  upon  one  arm  of  » 
balance,  hanging  a  weight  to  the  other  arm  that  shidl  exactly  counterpoise 
it,  then  let  down  your  balance  gently  till  the  plate  rests  upon  that  on  the 
table,  touching  it  apparently  on  its  whole  superficies.  If  you  increase  your 
weight  and  the  balance  be  very  good,  I  apprehend  a  very  small  one  would 
suffice  to  draw  up  the  upper  plate  from  the  under  and  consequently  to  over- 
come the  cohesion  between  them  :  a  penn3rweight  might  do  it  though  the 
plates  were  a  foot  square,  or  perhaps  a  hair  could  you  get  a  balance  per- 
fectly smooth  without  any  friction.  Now  were  a  needle  worked  into  the 
two  plates  so  strongly  as  that  they  could  not  be  parted  asunder  without 
breaking  the  needle,  it  might  require  many  pounds'  weight  to  separate  them 
when  so  fastened.  But  the  parts  of  compound  bodies  being  held  together,  not 
by  any  glue  or  cement  between,  but  solely  by  their  mutual  cohesion  cor- 
responding with  their  contact,  the  strength  of  the  needle  to  resist  breaking 
must  be  according  to  the  contact  its  two  pieces  had  together  before  their 
disruption :  which  strength  being  found  so  vastly  greater  than  that  exerted 
by  the  plates  to  keep  themselves  united,  it  is  plain  the  whole  superficies  ol 
their  touching  parts  bears  no  discoverable  proportion  to  that  of  the  trans- 
verse section  in  a  slender  needle.  From  hence  we  may  gather  that  the 
superficies  of  the  plates  resemble  a  net- work  of  wire,  whose  meshes  are  im* 
mensely  larger  than  the  thickness  of  the  threads,  and  whose  threads  do  not 
correspond  with  those  of  the  other  plate,  but  only  cross  them  in  some  few 
points.  And  since  if  instead  of  the  plates  you  had  a  regular  cube  of  gold,  and 
were  to  try  with  one  of  the  sides,  which  make  the  thickness  of  the  cube, 
instead  of  the  bottom,  the  experiment  would  succeed  the  same^it  follows  that 
the  compactest  bodies  are  mere  net- work  in  all  their  dimensions,  containing 
incomparably  more  of  empty  pore  than  solid  substance.  But  it  is  happy  for 
us  that  they  are  so,  for  else  we  should  have  no  use  of  our  goods  and 
utensils,  by  reason  of  their  perpetually  sticking  together  beyond  our  pow^ 
to  detach  them ;  nor  could  you  venture  to  lay  your  flat  hand  upon  a  table 
for  fear  of  being  never  able  to  draw  it  off  again, 

16.  If  it  should  be  thought  hard  of  digestion  to  imagine  that  iron  and 
steel,  which  force  their  way  so  readily  through  other  things,  should  be 
themselves  such  hollow  shells  or  wire  cages  as  we  have  represented,  let  us 
remember  that  all  strength  is  relative,  and  there  is  no  absurdity  in  itnagining 
that  one  hollow  shell  may  penetrate  through  another  a  great  deal  weaker : 
nor  should  I  despair,  if  any  virtuoso  that  has  nothing  else  to  do  would  under- 
take the  trouble,  to  see  a  knife  made  of  the  tinder  of  coarse  doth  that 
would  cut  tinder  of  muslin  as  cleverly  as  we  do  cheese  with  a  knife  of  steel : 
but  then  the  experiment  must  be  tried  in  vacuo,  for  fear  any  little  motion 
of  the  air  should  bend  our  instrument,  and  make  us  haggle  or  cut  awry. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  doubt  that  if  we  could  toss  a  little  ball  of  per- 
fectly solid  substance  ever  so  gently  ag^nst  iron,  marble,  or  other  the 
compactest  body  upon  earth,  we  should  see  it  make  its  way  through  them 
as  easily  as  a  leaden  bullet  would  if  laid  upon  the  top  of  a  whipped  syUabub. 
Having  thus  vented  my  thoughts  upon  the  divisibility  and  rarity  of  matter, 
which,  if  good  for  nothing  else,  may  Berve  to  entertain  the  curious,  I  shall 
resume  my  journey  and  proceecf  from  the  consideration  of  body  to  that  of 
mind. 
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CHAR  IV. 

EXISTENCE  OF  MIND. 

How  little  success  soever  I  may  have  had  in  proring  the  divisibOity  of 
matter  indefinite,  but  not  absolutdy  infinite,  it  will  not  afiect  the  exdusive 
title  of  individuals  to  existence :  for  be  the  smallest  partide  infinitely  divisi- 
ble, it  is  still  existent  only  in  respect  of  the  infinity  of  existent  parts  it 
contains.  And  upon  this  hypothesis  we  must  admit  a  gradation  of  infinites, 
some  greater  and  others  less  ;  because,  if  half  an  orange  contains  an  infini- 
tude of  parts,  the  other  half  must  contain  another,  and  consequently  the 
whole  orange  will  carry  an  infinitude  double  to  each  of  the  halves.  Now 
that  infinity  of  parts,  whereof  the  whole  material  universe  consists,  although 
it  seems  capable  of  being  enlarged  by  the  accession  of  more  matter,  will  not 
admit  of  increase  by  composition :  for  there  will  not  be  one  more  Being, 
nor  a  larger  infinitude  in  nature  upon  those  parts  running  into  clusters, 
than  there  would  have  been  had  they  continued  for  ever  separate.  So  that 
compounds  have  no  place  among  the  rank  of  Beings,  nor  does  their  forma- 
tion add  anything  to  the  number  of  them. 

2.  Therefore,  in  order  to  determine  between  the  divisibility  and  unity  of 
Mind,  let  lis  examine  whether  it  has  a  distinct  existence  of  its  own,  and 
whether  upon  the  production  of  one,  there  must  not  be  a  new  Being,  not 
barely  a  new  sort  of  Being,  in  nature  added  to  those  existent  before,  their 
infinitude  being  increased  by  the  accession  of  that  one.  And  for  this  ques- 
tion I  need  only  refer  to  the  sense  and  understanding  of  every  man  to 
answer,  whether  he  does  not  perceive  himself  to  have  a  real  existence, 
distinct  from  all  other  Beings  beside.  I  do  not  mean  in  kind,  for  there  are 
innumerable  other  beings  of  the  same  species  with  himself,  but  in  numerical 
identity,  and  whe^er  there  must  not  be  one  more  Being  in  nature  for  his 
existence,  than  there  would  be  without  him  :  but  if  he  consisted  of  parts, 
there  must  have  been  the  same  number  of  Beings  existent  when  he  was  not, 
and  before  the  combination  of  those  parts  in  their  vital  union,  iidiich  are 
become  thereby  a  difierent  kind  of  Being,  that  is,  the  same  subatance  in 
another  mode  of  existence.  Some  have  doubted  the  reality  of  body,  of 
space,  of  distance,  of  magnitude,  of  all  sensation,  imagining  theae  to  be  no 
more  than  perceptions  rising  unaccountably  in  the  mind :  but  I  believe  no 
man  ever  doubted  of  his  existence,  at  the  instant  time  when  he  reflected  on 
it.  If  there  be  a  man  of  so  uncommon  a  turn  as  to  make  this  doubt,  and 
he  must  have  another  doubt  beside,  to  wit,  whether  he  doubts  or  no,  fbr 
nonentity  can  no  more  doubt  than  be  assured,  he  may  even  turn  his  bade 
against  me,  for  I  pretend  to  work  no  conviction  upon  him.  For  the  rest  of 
us  we  shall  all  readily  allow,  that  we  have  an  idea  of  existence,  but  whence 
should  we  first  get  it  unless  from  oursdves  ?  for  if  we  are  not,  we  can  per- 
ceive nothing  and  know  nothing,  and  consequently  can  have  no  assurance 
of  the  reality  of  other  things :  so  that  our  persuasion  of  all  existence  besides 
must  begin  and  have  its  foundation  in  that  of  our  own. 

3.  But  our  ideas  being  taken  originally  from  sensation,  and  we  having 
accustomed  ourselves  to  regard  whatever  appears  constantly  together  as 
parts  of  one  whole,  we  contract  a  grossness  t>f  conception  which  makes  us 
apprehend  oursdves  as  comprising  the  whole  human  compontion.    For  our 
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flesh  and  members  aoeompanying  us  wherever  we  go,  and  the  operation  of 
external  objects  ending  at  the  sarftu^  of  our  bodies,  we  conceive  sensation 
diffused  throughout  them,  and  our  very  selves  extending  to  the  extremities 
of  our  organs  where  we  receive  the  impulse :  for  because  we  see  with  our 
eyes,  and  touch  with  the  ends  of  our  fingers,  we  apprehend  ourselves  actually 
present  in  those  parts  where  we  take  the  impression  of  objects.  But  not  to 
insist  upon  the  discoveries  of  anatomy,  by  which  it  appears  that  their  im- 
pulse must  be  conveyed  along  the  nerves  before  it  affects  us  with  any  per- 
ception, everybody  knows,  that  men  may  be  deprived  of  their  limbs  or  their 
organs  by  diseases  or  accidents,  and  yet  retain  their  existence.  Lei  a  man 
lose  a  leg  or  an  arm,  an  eye  or  an  ear,  he  still  continues  the  san^e  man,  and 
holds  his  rank  upon  the  list  of  Beings  as  much  as  he  did  before.  Whatever 
can  be  separated  from  him,  he  may  look  upon  as  a  possession,  an  instru- 
ment or  organ  of  conveyance,  and  that  alone  which  remains  after  all  ima- 
ginable separation  is  properly  himself.  Besides,  our  organs  have  their 
separate  offices,  not  interchangeable  with  one  anoUier :  the  eye  which  sees 
cannot  hear,  and  the  ear  which  hears  can  never  see ;  but  they  being  nume- 
rically distinct,  if  they  were  the  perceptive  substance,  it  would  follow  that 
what  sees  is  a  different  thing  or  substance,  from  that  which  hears.  There- 
fore they  can  only  be  channds  of  conveyance  to  some  one  individual  thing : 
for  no  man  can  doubt  but  that  it  is  the  same  himself  which  sees  and  hears 
and  receives  all  other  perceptions  ;  and  we  cannot  conceive  this  self  divi- 
sible, because  what  might  be  taken  away  upon  division  would  not  be  him, 
for  he  cannot  be  parted  from  himself.  Compound  bodies  consist  of  part», 
having  the  same  nature  and  primary  properties  with  themselves,  nor  is  it 
conceivable  that  any  assortment  of  unsolid  or  immovable  parts  should  form 
a  sc^d  and  movable  body:  then  if  composition  prevailed  in  Mind  too, 
every  Self  must  contain  a  number  of  little  Selves,  every  Mind  many  little 
^inds,  and  every  Sentient  principle  a  multitude  of  Sentient  principles. 
But  this  is  a  supposal  that  will  not  bear  the  mentioning,  for  who  would  not 
be  shocked  to  hear  talk  of  a  half  or  a  quarter  of  a  man's  self  ?  Besides* 
if  things  sentient  were  divisible,  the  parts  mLe^ht  be  dispersed  throughout 
the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  and  a  man  might  have  perceptions  at  the 
^ame  time  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 

4.  To  avoid  this  absurdity,  there  have  been  those  who  have  asserted  that 
Self,  Mind,  or  a  perceptive  Being,  may  be  produced  by  a  combination  of 
unperceptive  principles ;  not  to  repeat  what  I  had  urged  before,  that  then 
there  may  be  a  creation  effected  by  compounding,  let  us  remark,  that  upon 
such  combination,  the  parts  considered  singly  cannot  have,  nor  are  they 
pretended  to  have,  any  other  properties  than  Uiey  possessed  before,  neither 
can  they  club  to  take  their  several  share  of  a  perception  ;  for  perception  has 
not  parts  without  parts,  and  therefore  cannot  be  received  piecemeal,  but  the 
perceptivity  resides  in  the  whole  compound  jointly.  Now,  it  seems  very 
hard  to  understand  how  a  collection  of  distinct  substances,  for  such  every 
compound  must  be,  can  perceive  what  is  not  perceived  by  each  of  them. 
I  can  conceive  a  whole  camp  to  hear  the  evening  gun,  because  every  man 
in  the  camp  hears  it,  but  I  cannot  comprehend  how  they  can  all  hear  a 
sound  that  escapes  every  single  person.  And  the  case  would  be  the  same 
if  they  were  tied  or  glued  together,  or  if  the  brains  of  all  could  be  crowded 
into  one  head  :  nor  can  I  for  my  life  disting^sh  between  their  all  hearing 
it,  and  every  one  of  them  hearing  it :  so  neither  can  I  discern  with  the  utmost 
stretch  of  the  microscope  a  perception  in  any  compound  or  collection  of 
substances,  however  compacted  or  united  together :  which  must  not  be 
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jeompkte  in  each  of  them.  The  ancient  Hylozoista,  as  we  learn  £rom 
CndYfortii,  ascribed  an  imperfect  perception  to  their  atoms,  which  was  not 
perception  till  it  was  rendered  complete  by  the  junction  of  several  of  them 
tog«dier ;  and  he  Meins  to  have  had  a  notion  of  this  imperfect  perceptivity 
himself,  in  his  [dastic  natmre  of  elements  and  vegetables,  though  he  never 
attempted  to  oom))lete  it  by  junction.  But  I  can  no  more  comprehend  how 
sn  imperfedt  whisper,  heard  by  twenty  persons,  shall  become  an  audible 
▼oice,  than  how  ^y  can  all  hear  a  sound  heard  by  none  of  them  singly : 
I  would  «8  socm  undertake  to  explidn  how  a  letter  might  be  sent  a  hundred 
miles  in  an  hour,  by  employing  twenty  men  who  could  walk  five  miles  a 
piece  in  the  time. 

5.  We  comuKHily  apprehend  things  to  remain  the  same  while  they  con- 
tinue to  serve  the  same  purposes,  and  exhibit  the  same  appearances ;  thus 
you  call  a  canal  the  same,  notwithstanding  a  perpetual  influx  and  efflux  of 
the  waters  and  after  you  have  new  turfed  the  banks,  but  though  it  be  the 
same  canal,  no  man  will  esteem  it  the  same  substance ;  for  it  seems  neces- 
aary  to  substantial  identity,  that  the  component  parts  should  remain  un- 
cbimged.  So  if  tiie  mind  be  a  compound,  then  upon  some  of  the  parts  being 
slipped  away  and  others  substituted  in  their  room,  though  it  might  still 
remain  a  mind  it  must  be  a  diflerent  one  from  what  it  was  before :  and  as 
Lucretius  tells  us,  the  mind  grows  and  decays  with  the  body ;  every  man 
would  have  a  different  Self  in  his  childhood,  his  maturity,  and  his  old  age. 

6.  But  it  may  be  said,  that  mind  is  not  so  mudi  a  collection  ofparticular 
iitoms,  as  a  figure  or  harmony  resulting  from  the  order  wherein  they  lie/ and 
therefore  may  continue  the  same  although  some  or  all  of  the  atoms  be 
shifted :  for  if  3rou  place  twelve  shillings  in  a  circle,  change  your  shillings 
as  often  as  you  please  for  others,  you  do  not  alter  the  figure,  which  still  re- 
mains a  cirdle.  But  what  then  becomes  of  our  own  existence  ?  for  form 
has  none,  but  is  only  a  modification  or  particular  manner  of  existence  in 
body ;  and  harmony  has  none,  being  nothing  more  than  the  concordance  or 
mutual  conghiity  of  sounds  whereby  they  affect  the  ear  in  a  particular  man- 
ner. Besides,  where  shall  we  place  personality  ?  for  there  is  no  difference 
between  similitude  and  identity  in  forms :  an  egg  at  York  is  of  the  very  same 
shape  with  an  egg  at  London,  and  a  concert  of  the  same  music,  played  upon 
the  like  instruments,  gives  the  same  harmony  in  both  places  :  therefore  two 
minds  composed  of  atoms,  having  an  exactly  similar  disposition,  must  be 
the  same  person,  and  thus  there  may  be  a  thousand  same  persons  in  so  many 
d^erent  parts  of  the  globe,  as  there  may  be  a  thousand  same  forms  and 
harmonies.  The  same  circle  may  be  drawn  at  once  in  Tartary  and  in  Chilis 
or  the  same  tune  played  at  Canton  in  China,  while  it  is  playing  at  London. 
Therefore  if  one  particular  {orm  or  harmony  be  you,  and  another  particular 
form  or  harmony  be  me,  there  might  be  as  many  you's  and  me's  in  the 
world  as  there  are  dusters  of  atoms  capable  of  running  together  in  the  same 
manner  as  ours  have  done.  For  it  may  be  remembered,  that  we  are  not 
now  supposing  mind  to  consist  of  a  number  of  particles  combined  together 
in  such  or  sudt  order,  but  to  be  the  order  itself,  considered  apart  from  the 
particles,  and  equally  capable  of  residing  in  any  other  that  should  be 
brought  within  its  compaas.  Or  if  you  make  any  other  identity  of  form, 
than  that  of  equality  and  similitude,  then  upon  having  flatted  a  globe  of  wax, 
by  which  you  absolutely  destroy  the  roundness  it  had,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  restore  it  to  the  same  figure  again :  because,  if  the  roundness  of  one 
piece  of  wax  be  a  different  thing  from  the  roundness  of  another,  by  the  same 
reason  the  roundness  it  receives  ui>on  a  second  moulding  will  be  a  different 
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thing  from  that  it  had  before  being  flatted,  as  being  a  figure  newly  produced, 
not  one  drawn  back  again  from  some  place  where  it  had  lain  domiant  im 
the  interim. 

Nor  will  it  be  easier  to  preserve  the  identity  of  Mind  in  one  eoUectkm  of 
particles  than  we  found  it  to  distinguish  the  dirersity  <^  minds  in  sereral : 
for  if  each  particular  mind  were  nothing  but  a  certain  order  of  the  partidet 
composing  it,  we  must  lose  our  identity  upon  every  turn  of  thou^t ;  for 
we  may  perceive  a  change  in  our  mind  upon  passing  out  of  pleasure  into 
pain ;  but  there  can  be  no  change  among  forms,  widiout  a  locomotion  of 
the  component  parts,  which  must  destroy  the  order  they  stood  in  before. 
If  you  change  Ae  place  of  any  two  in  your  circle  of  shillings,  you  spoil 
your  circle  while  they  are  passing  into  each  otiier's  stations :  therefore,  if 
their  personality  depended  upon  their  circularity,  tiie  shillings  during  that 
interval  must  make  none,  or  at  least  a  different  person ;  or  should  you  fiuncy 
the  varieties  of  thought  made  by  a  variety  of  motions  of  the  whole  com- 
pound, we  could  never  think  of  two  tilings  together,  the  same  body  being 
incapable  of  moving  with  two  difierent  velocities  or  in  two  different  directions 
at  once.  Let  us  consider  likewise  the  variations  of  character,  disposition, 
and  expertness,  frequentiy  happening  in  the  same  subject :  the  sucking  diild 
who  knows  not  his  right  hand  from  his  left,  may  when  grown  up  become 
master  of  several  sciences ;  the  cross-grained,  peevish,  unlucky  boy  may 
sometimes  by  good  management  be  made  to  turn  out  a  sober,  discreet,  and 
well-behaved  man.  But  if  they  were  nothing  more  than  compositions,  these 
permanent  changes,  which  render  them  a  difierent  sort  of  creatures,  could 
not  happen  without  a  change  of  structure  in  their  component  parts ;  which 
must  produce  a  diversity  of  compositions  and  consequentiy  a  diversity  c^ 
persons  :  contrary  to  the  apprehensions  of  all  mankind,  who  esteem  them- 
selves the  same  persons  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  notwithstanding  any 
variations  of  character  or  capacity  they  may  have  gone  through  in  the 
interval. 

7.  There  seems  to  lie  the  same  objection  against  Mr.  Locke's  doctrine  of 
consciousness  constituting  identity :  it  would  be  presumption  in  me  to  con- 
tradict a  man  of  his  dear  and  steady  judgment,  therefore  shall  suppose  I 
have  somehow  or  other  misunderstood  him ;  but  to  tiie  best  of  my  appre- 
hension he  seems  to  have  placed  our  existence  in  a  quality  rather  than  a 
substance,  for  by  the  term  Consdousness  I  cannot  understand  a  Being,  but 
only  a  power  or  property  of  some  Being ,  nor  do  I  apprehend  a  man  loses  his 
existence  or  personality  every  time  he  loses  his  consdousness,  by  fidlinf  hat 
asleep.  Could  Mr.  Locke  lumself  imagine  that  his  person  was  annihilated 
every  night  when  he  went  to  sleep,  and  re-created  again  when  he  awoke  in 
tiie  morning }  The  most  I  can  allow  to  consciousness,  unless  I  gro^y 
mistake  the  word,  is,  that  it  should  be  in  most  cases  the  evidence  to  us  of 
our  identity,  for  scenes  that  we  remember  convince  us  of  our  being  the  very 
persons  present  at  them.  I  said  in  most  cases,  but  not  all,  for  who  does  not 
know  that  he  was  once  a  baby  wrapped  up  in  swaddling  dothes  ?  and  who 
does  not  believe  that  baby  to  be  the  very  same  person  with  his  present  self  ^ 
yet  I  never  heard  of  anybody  pretending  to  have  a  remembrance  or  consdous- 
ness of  his  being  in  that  condition.  Nor  do  I  find  litUe  difficulty  in  settiing* 
the  identic  of  consciousness,  for  in  quality,  as  I  observed  before  in  form,  I 
know  no  difference  between  identity  and  similitude :  whatever  has  a  like 
quality  with  something  else,  to  my  thinking  has  the  same.  If  I  have  done 
anything  I  would  conceal,  yet  I  am  consdous  to  myself  that  I  have  done  it, 
and  I  suppose  vou  would  be  the  same  upon  the  like  occasion  and  so  would 
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every  other  man ;  therefore  we  are  aQ  one  and  the  same  person. '  Well,  but 
you  all  are  not  conseioas  of  the  same  fact  with  me,  so  the  identity  of  the 
consciousness  depends  upon  the  identity  of  fact :  but  this  will  not  do  neither, 
lor  I  am  conscious  of  several  actions  I  have  performed,  and  therefore  should 
be  so  many  different  persons.  The  only  way  remaining  in  which  I  can  un- 
derstand an  identity  of  ooasciousness,  is  by  placing  it  in  the  consciousness 
of  the  same  person,  in  whidi  light  the  idea  of  person  must  precede  that  of 
consciousness :  so  it  is  no  help  to  tell  me  I  may  find  my  personality  by  my 
consciousness,  because  I  must  fix  my  idea  of  personality  before  I  can  make 
ose  of  the  explanation. 

8.  Mr.  Locke  has  somewhere  unluckily  kt  drop  that  he  conceives  it  pos- 
sible the  faculty  of  thinking  may  be  annexed  to  a  s3rBtem  of  matter,  and 
tlus  notion  has  been  eagerly  laid  hold  of  by  my  lord  Bolingbroke  to  confirm 
his  opinion  of  the  corporeity  of  all  thinking  substances.  For  my  part  I  am 
not  so  confident  of  my  own  understanding  as  to  pronounce  it  impossible  for 
nature  to  do  what  I  cannot  conceive  possible  to  be  done :  but  this  I  will 
say,  that  I  cannot  conceive  it  possible  perceptivity  should  be  annexed  to  a 
SjTstem,  by  which  must  be  understood  a  composition  of  matter,  or  any  other 
substance  whatever,  but  must  reside  in  something  that  is  numericaUy  one 
and  uncompounded.  For  suppose  an  object  to  strike  upon  any  one  component 
part  of  the  system,  if  it  raises  a  complete  perception  there,  then  the  rest 
are  useless :  if  the  perception  does  not  begin  till  this  part  has  communicated 
the  impulse  to  some  other,  then  is  that  other  the  perceptive  substance  and 
the  first  only  an  organ  of  conveyance :  if  both  receive  it  equally,  then  does 
the  faculty  belong  not  to  the  system,  but  to  the  several  parts.  Nor  can  each 
take  its  respective  share  of  the  perception ;  for  as  we  observed  before,  it  is 
inconceivable  tiiat  a  perception  should  be  received  piecemeal  or  made  up  of 
what  is  no  perception.  And  this  matter  will  appear  plainer  if  we  consider 
the  nature  of  judgment  and  comparison,  where  both  terms  of  the  one,  and 
both  branches  of  the  other,  must  be  apprehended  together  in  order  to  de* 
termine  between  them.  If  this  man  knows  the  other  properties  of  gold  and 
the  other  knows  what  ductility  is,  they  can  never  know  the  more  for  this, 
nther  jointly  or  separatdy,  whether  gold  be  ductile :  so  if  one  be  ever  so 
well  acquainted  with  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  the  other  with  St.  Paul's  at 
London,  they  can  never  tell  which  is  the  larger,  the  handsomer,  or  make 
any  other  comparison  by  virtue  of  this  knowledge.  But  you  say  one  may 
communicate  his  knowledge  to  the  other :  very  true,  but  then  each  has  the 
idea  of  both  before  him  in  his  imagination,  and  the  judgment  is  the  act  of 
either  severally  not  of  both  jointly.  Nor  is  the  cat e  different  with  respect 
to  the  parts  of  a  perdjHent  system :  let  the  idea  of  an  elephant  be  impressed 
upon  particle  A  and  that  of  a  mouse  upon  particle  B,  they  can  never  know 
either  jointly  or  separately  which  is  the  larger  creature;  nor  can  ajwlg* 
ment  be  formed  until  the  ideas  of  both  coincide  in  one  and  the  san:e 
individual. 

9.  And  what  has  been  said  of  perception  may  be  applied  equally  to  voli- 
tion :  for  as  a  body  could  neither  impel  nor  resist  another  unless  all  the 
particles  of  the  whole  mass,  be  they  finite  or  infinite,  had  a  quality  of  im- 
pelling or  resistance ;  for  it  is  unintelligible  to  talk  of  an  impulse  arising 
solely  from  the  composition  :  so  neither  can  any  system  have  a  power  of 
beginning  motion  where  there  was  none  in  the  parts.  A  hundred  men  may 
certainly  lift  a  weight  that  would  crush  any  one  of  them,  but  a  thousand 
would  never  be  able  to  stir  it  unless  each  man  had  some  strength  of  his  own 
mdependcnt  on  the  rest.     Whence  we  may  justly  conclude  perceptivity  and 
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tictivity  to  be  prinuury  qmdities,  essentkl  to  the  sabetmoes  possesBiBg  iham 
inseparable  therefrom,  bdonging  to  indiTidiiala,  and  not  producible  by  any 
combination  whatsoever  of  imperceptive  and  inactive  ingredients. 

10.  If  Self  be  not  a  sabstance  bnt  a  svstem  of  substances  ranged  in  some 
particular  order,  there  appears  no  sudi  necessary  connection  between  any 
one  Self  and  any  precise  collection  of  snbrtances  or  percipient  form  (for  we 
now  proceed  upon  a  supposition  of  forms  being  percipient)  but  that  they 
might  have  contained  any  other  Sdf :  so  that  these  substances  and  das  form; 
which  now  constitute  Mysdf,  might  as  well  have  constituted  &e  Sdf  of 
John  or  Thomas,  or  any  other  person,  without  implying  a  contradiction  or 
absurdity ;  and  we  must  look  for  some  cause  yet  undiscovered  to  assign 
each  system  its  personality.  This  cause,  then,  before  I  was  existent,  might 
have  assigned  *my  personality  to  any  other  similar  substances  di9q)08ed  in 
the  like  order  in  some  distant  part  of  the  globe :  now  why  may  not  this 
cause  do  the  same  at  this  present  instant  ?  for  how  should  my  existing  in 
the  ^t  where  I  now  stand  hinder  the  operations  of  nature  elsewhere,  or 
incapacitate  her  from  doing  what  she  could  have  done  a  hundred  3rear8  ago  ? 
therefore  there  might  have  been  two  Myselves  some  thousand  of  miles 
apart.  But  if  such  a  supposition  would  shock  the  ears  and  understanding 
of  every  man,  it  will  necessarily  follow  that  every  Self  must  be  a  substance 
numerically  distinct  from  all  others,  of  whose  identity  no  other  substance 
or  S3rstem  of  substances  can  participate.  And  if  a  sdystance,  it  must  be  one 
uncompounded  of  parts :  for  I  am  nothing  dse  besides  Mjrsdf,  nor  can  con- 
tain anything  that  is  not  Me,  nor  yet  can  I  have  parts  which  are  neither 
me  nor  anything  else.  As  a  piece  of  matter  divided  makes  several  pieces, 
and  a  compound  form  dissdved  becomes  many  lesser  forms,  so  a  perceptirc 
substance  divided  would  yield  many  percipients,  and  perception  alvrays  hn- 
plying  personality,  each  percipient  must  have  a  Self  distii^guishing  it  froDt 
its  neighbour ;  so  that  upon  siqyposition  of  a  divisibility  in  the  subatance  of 
Mind,  I  should  contain  as  many  Selves  as  there  are  parts  in  my  oompo* 
flition. 

11.  Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  place  this  matter  in  as  many  difierent 
lights  as  I  could,  and  to  turn  it  about  in  all  manner  of  ways ;  but  it  hap- 
pens sometimes  in  these  abstruse  disquisitions  that  the  very  pains  we  take 
for  illustration  renders  the  subject  more  perplexing,  for  being  forced  to  spin 
our  thoughts  very  fine  they  become  liable  to  entangle  in  the  reader's  hands* 
and  the  multiplicity  of  ideas,  into  which  we  divide  them  by  such  refine-' 
ments,  distracts  his  attention  ahd  causes  them  to  throw  a  cloud  over  one 
another.  Therefore,  since  I  apprehend  this  a  matter  of  importance,  I  wish 
every  one  would  consider  it  afresh  in  his  own  way,  and  satisfy  himself,  m  a 
manner  most  suitable  to  his  own  liking,  whether  he  has  not  a  real  existence 
distinct  from  every  odier  bang  whatever,  and  whether  Self  be  not  an  inde- 
lible character  which  cannot  betaken  from  him  nor  exchanged  with  any  odier 
person.  We  often  talk  of  what  we  would  do,  if  we  were  Such  an  one,  that 
is,  if  we  were  in  his  plaoe,  with  his  strength  of  limbs,  endowments  of  mind» 
fortune,  or  circumstances  of  situation :  but  no  man  can  even  in  imagination 
suppose  lumself  to  feel  for  another  or  act  for  another,  to  perceive  his  sensa- 
tions or  perform  his  actions,  or  that  that  other  should  be  his  very  self.  We 
have  heard  of  metamorphoses  and  tranamigrations  from  one  form  of  being 
into  another,  I  do  not  desire  anybody  to  believe  the  truth  of  tbote  rdations^ 
but  the  pleasine  we  receive  in  hearing  them  shows  they  are  not  unfamiliar 
to  our  imagination,  nor  do  we  apprehend  a  contradiction  in  supposing  the 
same  person  to  take  various  forms.    But  in  all  those  changes  the  same  Self 
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eoBtinues  throughout :  Calisto  when  a  bear,  and  Ino  when  a  cow»  are  th« 
same  persons*  though  differodt  sorts  of  creatures,  that  they  were  while 
women,  nor  does  Euphorbus  lose  his  identity  by  becoming  Pythagoras :  and 
though  they  should  lose  their  remembrance  or  consciousness,  still  we  rejoice  or 
^eve  with  thmn  aocording  as  we  think  they  have  deserved  in  their  former 
state.  When  the  poet  tells  iis  that  Aristotle's  soul  of  old  that  was  may  liow 
be  doomed  to  animate  an  ass,  or  in  this  very  house,  for  aught  we  know,  be 
doing  painful  penance  in  some  beau ;  though  he  goes  too  far  in  calling  it 
a  painftil  penance,  fbr  the  beau  perhaps  is  well  satisfied  with  his  present 
condition  and  would  think  it  a  terrible  misfortune  to  be  restored  to  the  dry 
notions  and  musty  metai^ysics  of  Aristotle,  yet  we  still  apprehend  ths 
same  p^cipient  substance  existing  in  both.  We  may  imagine  ourselves 
having  new  members  added  to  our  bodies,  four  legs,  or  twenty  arms,  or  a 
pair  of  wings  sprouting  from  our  shoulders,  yet  sSl  we  should  remain  the 
same  selves :  or  we  may  imagine  ourselves  losing  our  limbs,  deprived  of 
our  fiaeulties,  and  becoming  sensdess  as  the  stones  before  us,  yet  even  in 
that  case  we  should  not  apprehend  ourselves  the  same  substance  with  the 
stone  we  see :  whence  it  appears  that  we  are  possessed  of  an  existence  and 
identity  of  which  we  cannot  even  in  imagination  divest  ours^ves. 

1 2.  And  fbr  individuality  if  we  cannot  find  that  in  ourselves  we  can  find 
it  nowhere,  for  all  the  bodies  we  behold  are  undoubtedly  compounds,  and 
we  have  seen  in  the  laist  chapter  how  difficult  it  is  to  ascertain  whether 
there  be  atoms  c>r  no,  and  if  there  should  be,  we  cannot  come  at  the  appre* 
henmon  of  them  either  by  experience  or  reasoning.  But  we  cannot  ana* 
prehend  ourselves  composed  of  parts  so  as  that  something  might  be  taken 
away  and  the  remainder  make  an  imperfect  self,  or  that  such  imperfect  self 
should  beonne  peifect  upon  the  accession  of  scmiething  else.  A  house  may 
be  half  built  and  then  is  somediing  of  a  house  but  not  an  entire  one ;  4i 
foetus  may  be  half  formed  and  then  is  an  imperfect  man :  but  in  personality 
theve  is  no  medium  between  com}rf«tion  and  nonentity,  we  cannot  half  be, 
but  must  either  be  completely  ourselves  or  not  be  at  all.  By  such  consi^ 
derations  as  these  I  apprehend  a  man  may  convince  himself  of  his  being 
neither  a  form,  nor  a  harmony,  nor  a  system,  nor  yet  a  quality  or  con- 
sciousness annexed  thereto ;  but  a  real  exiiltent  substance  numerically  dis- 
tinct from  aU  others,  uncomponnded,  and  consequently  indivisible. 


CHAP.     V. 

SPIRIT. 


Hating  settled  with  ourselves  that  Mind  has  a  being  of  its  own  distinct 
from  that  of  all  other  things,  and  is  a  pure,  unmingled,  individual  substance^ 
nevertheless  for  any  thing  that  has  yet  appeared  it  may  be  a  single  atom 
of  matter,  sinoe  we  have  supposed  existence  and  individuality  to  reside  in 
atoms :  now,  in  order  to  discover  whether  it  be  so  oat  not,  let  us  examine 
wherem  onr  idea  of  matter  consists.  The  essence  df  things  arises  frt)m  the 
qualities  we  find  them  have ;  fbr  to  ask  what  a  thing  is,  implies  a  presup- 
posd  of  some  substance,  and  ai  want  of  informatidn  concerning  what  qua- 
lities it  possesses,  or  what  appearances  it  exhibits.  Mr.  Locke  pronounces 
our  idea  of  substance  very  confused,  and  so  indeed  it  is  if  we  go  to  consider 
it  singly,  for  you  cannot  form  a  ctear  idea  of  naked  substance  divested  of 
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all  its  qualities  or  maimers  of  making  itself  known  to  us:  bat  tbere  are 
some  things  we  apprehend  well  enough  in  the  concrete,  though  we  dannot 
in  the  abstract,  as  has  been  made  appear  with  req>ect  to  sur^Euses,  which 
we  conceive  easily  while  l3ring  upon  the  main  body«  yet  cannot  by  any 
effort  of  our  imagination  detach  them  therefrom  without  pulling  up  a  lining 
besides ;  so  if  we  cannot  form  an  idea  of  substance  apart  from  all  other 
ideas,  yet  when  we  see  qualities  affecting  our  senses,  we  may  have  an  un* 
confused  idea  of  something  exerting  them  having  a  real  and  actual  existence 
independent  of  everyliiing  else.  For  forms  and  qxialities  are  not  beings, 
but  modes  of  existence  in  other  beings,  and  the  appearances  they  exhibit 
must  come  accompanied  with  another  idea  of  actual  existence  in  the  subject 
containing  them.  Therefore,  if  1  were  to  make  our  idea  of  substance  the 
same  with  that  of  actual  independent  existence,  which  we  cannot  conceive 
apart  from  every  manner  of  existing,  though  we  can  easily  with  it,  I  should 
not  deserve  much  blame  from  Mr.  Locke,  who  doubts  whether  space  may 
not  be  ranked  among  the  class  of  substances,  because  it  has  a  reality  inde* 
pendent  on  any  other  substances  lying  within  it. 

2.  But  I  believe  nobody  ever  suspected  the  substantiality  of  space  before 
Mr.  Locke,  and  he  goes  no  further  than  to  declare  his  ignorance  whether  it 
be  substance  or  accident ;  yet  few  have  denied  the  reality  of  space,  or  that 
we  may  conceive  a  vacuum  without  any  substance  whatever  to  occupy  it : 
this  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  ideas  to  our  imagination,  for  any  common 
person  entertains  it  every  time  he  thinks  of  an  empty  bottle.  Whence  we 
may  condude  that  substance,  in  our  ordinary  notion  of  it,  is  that  species  of 
existencies  which  has  perception  and  action,  or  which  affects  our  senses,  or 
causes  discernible  alterations  in  other  substances :  wherefore  space  is  not 
usually  ranked  among  substances,  because  it  does  nothing,  produces  no 
effect,  but  is  the  most  passive  of  things,  permitting  all  else  to  remain  in  it, 
remove  from  it,  or  pass  through  it ;  we  neither  see  nor  feel  it,  nor  does  it 
touch  any  of  our  senses,  but  is  rather  an  idea  of  reflection,  for  upon  dis- 
cerning objects  in  different  quarters,  and  observing  their  distances,  we 
gather  by  inference  that  there  must  lie  a  space  between  them. 
.  3.  I  shall  not  pretend  to  be  wiser  than  Mr.  Locke,  nor  to  ascertain 
whether  space  be  properly  substance,  but  our  comfort  is  that  it  matters  not 
for  our  present  purpose  whether  we  can  decide  the  point  or  no,  since 
nobody  ever  dreamt  of  Mind  being  mere  empty  space:  so  the  question 
lies  between  its  being  a  corporeal  atom,  or  distinct  species  of  substance  of 
a  kind  peculiar  to  itself.  We  get  our  first  idea  of  substance  I  conceive 
from  ourselves,  our  perceptions  convincing  us  of  our  existence,  not  as  is 
commonly  supposed  by  logical  inference,  I  see,  I  fed,  therefore  I  am,  for 
we  know  our  own  Being  long  before  we  learn  to  make  such  abstractions, 
nor  can  one  imagine  a  child  to  form  syllogisms,  or  draw  consequents  of 
this  kind :  but  the  idea  of  being  is  contained  in  that  of  perceiving,  for  you 
qannot  understand  a  proposition  without  apprehending  the  severd  terms 
composing  it,  and  in  die  proposition,  I  fed,  the  term  I  expresses  something 
red  and  substantial,  or  dse  it  would  not  be  difierent  from  the  proposition 
Nothing  feels,  which  rather  implies  a  denid  of  feeling  than  carries  an 
evidence  of  it,  nor  can  there  be  an  idea  of  actud  feeling  without  something 
that  feds. 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  to  complete  our  idea  of  feeling  there  must  like- 
wise be  something  fdt,  and  this  gives  us  our  knowledge  of  substances 
without  us  :  for  when  we  grasp  a  stone  in  our  hand  we  find  it  press  agdnst 
our  fingers,  so  that  we  cannot  dose  them  into  a  fist  as  we  might  have  done 
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before,  whence  we  q>prdiettd  it  to  be  a  solid  iubfltanee :  and  if  we  cast  it 
behind  our  back»  where  we  can  neither  see  not  feel  it,  still  we  conceive  it 
retaining  its  solidity.  But  we  discover  its  sc^dity  by  other  ways,  for  if  we 
see  the  stone  squeezed  hard  by  a  pair  of  pincers,  or  struck  by  another  stone 
bitting  against  it,  though  there  be  no  feeling  concerned  in  the  case,  yet  we 
perceive  the  stone  makes  a  resistance  against  whatever  presses  or  strikes 
upon  it :  but  this  resistance  between  bodies  never  happens  until  they  touch, 
wherefore  I  look  vpon  solidity,  resistance,  and  tangibility,  as  the  same 
thing,  or  at  least  to  depend  upon  one  another,  and  to  be  inseparable  from 
our  idea  of  body.  Lucretius  asserts  roundly  that  nothing  besides  body 
can  touch  or  be  touched,  whether  he  knew  thus  for  certain  is  more  than  I 
can  tell,  but  thus  much  we  must  allow  him,  that  if  there  be  anything  which 
cannot  be  touched,  it  is  not  body,  and  where  resistance  necessarily  ensues 
upon  contact  there  must  be  body :  but  when  astrcmomers,  in  describing  an 
eclipse,  talk  of  the  shadow  of  the  earth  toudiing  the  outer  limb  of  the 
moon,  I  suppose  Lucretius  would  not  allow  this  to  be  touching.  And 
indeed  our  touch  gives  us  the  first  evidence  of  external  substances,  which 
do  not  discoyer  themselves  to  our  other  senses,  until  we  have  been  convinced 
of  their  reality  by  that :  wherefore  the  vulgar  apprehend  savours,  odours, 
sounds,  and  light,  to  contain  nothing  substantial,  and  the  learned  will 
hardly  deny  that  the  effluvia  causing  smells  and  tastes,  the  undulating  par- 
ticles of  air  exciting  sound,  and  the  little  corpuscles  of  light,  might  be  felt 
as  well  as  a  stone,  had  we  fingers  fine  enough  to  pick  them  up,  and  squeeze 
them  angly;  and  how  much  soever  they  may  contend  that  light  touches 
neither  the  coloured  bodies  reflecting  it,  nor  the  substance  of  our  eye,  but 
<^>erate8  and  is  operated  upon  by  attracticm,  yet  since  it  is  a  received 
maxim  that  nothing  can  act  at  a  distance  or  where  it  is  not,  they  must 
admit  it  tonchea  ^  ether,  or  whatever  dse  by  its  pressure  causes  that 
attraction. 

5.  I  know  not  whe&er  I  am  sing^ukr  in  the  notion,  but  to  me  resistance 
seems  a  kind  of  acting  power  essential  to  body ;  impulse  I  know  it  cannot 
give  until  received  from  something  else,  nor  increase  it  beyond  the  degree 
imparted,  but  when  a  body  resists  another  striking  against  it,  it  does  not 
do  so  by  virtue  of  any  force  imparted  therefrom,  Imt  by  an  inherent  quality 
of  its  own.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  others  have  entertained  the  same 
notion  before,  if  I  translate  their  Latin  expression  aright,  wherein  they  style 
the  perseverance  of  body  either  in  motion  or  rest  a  Force  or  Power  of  In- 
ertness. However,  as  activity  has  all  along  been  understood  of  a  power  oi 
beginning  motion,  I  shall  not  comprehend  the  power  of  resistance,  if  it  be 
one,  under  that  term. 

6.  Thus  sdidity,  resistance,  or  tan^bility,  seems  the  only  positive 
ingredient  in  the  essence  of  body,  mobility  being  rather  an  accidental  pro- 
perty than  anything  essential.  But  besides  this,  we  apprehend  body  to  be 
SQiseless  uid  inert,  which  are  only  negative  terms  importing  no  more  than 
a  denial  of  perceptivity  and  activity ;  but  these  negative  terms  seem  the 
distingnishing  characteristic  of  body.  The  Hylozoists,  indeed,  by  Cudworth's 
account  of  them,  held  a  mean  between  perceptivity  and  senselessness, 
between  motion  and  rest,  som^hing  that  was  neither  perception  nor  stu- 
pidity, neither  action  nor  inertness,  but  resembled  the  thoughts  of  a  man 
half  asleep,  or  muddled  with  porter ;  and  that  a  multitude  of  these  drowsy 
atoms  clubbing  forces  together  might  form  a  genius  penetrating,  alert,  and 
sprightly :  all  which  whoever  can  understand  must  be  a  much  shrewder 
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man  ^an  me.  But  bating  ^is  whimsy,  it  has  been  universally  agreed  thaf 
matter  is  of  itself  void  of  activity  and  perception ;  and  though  the  Stoics 
and  other  corporealists  conceived  that  thought  and  volition  might  result 
from  a  combination  of  matter  luckily  dispoeed  into  an  organised  ^rstem^ 
yet  since  we  have  satisfied  om*selve8  of  the  distinct  existence  and  individu- 
ality of  Mind,  we  may  safely  condude  that  it  is  another  epeoiea  of  substanoe, 
essentially  distinct  from  body,  and  which  we  call  Spirit. 

7.  As  no  bounds  can  be  set  to  the  imagination  c^  mma,  and  new  fanciea 
arise  in  proportion  as  old  ones  are  exploded,  it  may  oome  into  somebody  *8 
head  one  time  or  another  to  improve  upon  the  Hylozoists,  and  ascribe  a 
complete  perception  and  volition  to  the  atoms.     For  he  mi^  imagine  it 
possible  that  the  mutual  action  of  bodies  upon  one  another  may  arise  from 
a  voluntary  exertion  of  power  upon  motives,  that  when  they  cohere  it  may 
be  from  some  satisfaction  felt  in  their  contigmty,  and  when  they  resist  or 
repel,  from  some  uneasiness  brought  upon  them  by  the  impulse ;  £rom  which 
two  actions  all  the  operations  of  nature  proceed.     So  that  what  was  sup* 
posed'  to  be  spoken  figuratively  by  the  ancients,  that  all  things  were  pro* 
duced  by  Love  and  Hatred,  where^  they  were  understood  to  mean  attrac* 
tion  and  repulsion,  may  be  literally  true.     And  here  the  abettars  of  indif- 
ferency  win  have  an  advantage  over  me,  ior  they  may  infer  from  bodies  acting 
Constantly  in  the  same  manner,  under  the  same  circumstances^  that  they 
have  not  an  elective  power,  whidi  they  conceive  an  essential  property  of 
spirit :  but  I,  having  said  so  much,  and  bekig  like  to  say  more  concemiQ|f 
the  certainty  of  human  aetion,  and  having  remu-ked  that  the  conduct  of 
persons  who  have  the  fullest  freedom  of  will  and  command  of  themselves  is 
more  steady  and  accountable  than  that  of  the  giddy  and  sensual,  am  de{Nived 
the  benefit  of  this  argument.    Therefore  I  shall  not  undertake  to  prove 
demonstratively  that,  the  fact  is  not  so  as  above  suf^eeed,  but  I  must  observe 
that  if  it  could  be  made  out  to  be  true,  though  it  would  follow  that  there 
was  but  one  kind  of  substance  in  nature,  it  would  not  follow  that  diis  sab- 
stance  was  body  :  for  the  idea  of  body  including  inertness  and  senselessness^ 
if  the  atoms  were  sentient  the  consequence  would  be  that  they  were  epints, 
and  mankind  would  have  been  all  this  while  under  a  delusion  in  taking  the 
trees,  the  stones,  the  earth,  they  see  for  bodies^  when  they  are  not  in  rodity 
such,  but  clusters  of  spirits  held  together  by  the  delight  they  take  in  one 
another's  company :  and  if  any  impertinent  partides  of  light  come  to  intrude 
among  them,  they  drive  them  in  great  hurry  away  to  our  eyes.    But  as  this 
is  a  mere  imagination,  like  Berkeley's  ideal  world,  Leibnitz's  pre-established 
harmony,  and  Hartley's  medianical  volition,  Iniilt.  upon  bare  possibility 
without  support  of  any  proof,  I  shall  remain  persuaded  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  that  the  bodies  we  see  and  handle  are  substances  of  a  diffnrent  kind 
from  ourselves  who  see  and  handle  thenk . 

8.  Now  to  compare  body  and  spirit  together,  we  must  acknowledge  the  dia- 
meter of  substantiality  bekmging  in  common  to  both ;  but  they  are  generally 
hdd  to  difiler  in  these  respects,  that  spirit  is  penetrable^  uiwixtended,  having 
perceptivity  and  activity,  by  Mr.  Locke  called  motivity,  to.whidi  some  add 
iUocality,  and  others  sdf-motion ;  body  solidr  extended,  senselessr  inert, 
occupying  space,  and  moveable  upon  impulse.  I  have  already  laid  down 
the  capacity  and  incapacity  of  perception  and  action  for  the  distangnishing 
marks  of  either,  so  have  nothing  more  to  add  upon  them  :  but  conoenuDg 
the  other  qualities,  as  I  happen  not  to  enter  thoroughly  into  all  the  current 
notions  of  the  sdKx^,  I  shall  take  leave  to  deliver  my  sentiments  with  the 
freedom  of  one  who  would  judge  for  himself,  but  without  the  arrogance  of 
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one  who  would  saflTer  nobody  else  to  do  the  like.  I  shall  begin  with  pene- 
trability, which*  though  confidently  Useerted,  appears  to  me  a  doubtful 
point  whereon  we  hare  not  sufficient  foundation  to  determine  either  way : 
we  see  by  a  thousand  instances  every  day  that  bodies  protrude  and  resist  one 
another,  nor  can  the  most  yielding  of  them  be  forced  into  the  same  place 
by  an  the  contrivances  of  art  or  powers  of  nature ;  but  how  know  we  what 
would  be  the  case  with  spirit  could  we  see  the  experiment  tried  ?  We  live 
immured  in  walls  of  soUd  bone,  so  that  we  cannot  come  at  our  sentient  part 
to  posh  against  it  with  our  finger,  or  apply  it  to  the  sentient  part  of  another 
penofl,  in  order  to  know  the  result.  Could  we  pick  a  spirit  out  of  its  cell 
and  move  it  along  a  line  upon  the  table  where  there  lay  another  spirit  with 
some  Ktde  body  before,  we  might  satisfy  ourselves  what  it  would  do.  If  we 
found  it  stop  at  both,  or  protrude  them  forward,  we  must  pronounce  it 
equally  solid  with  body  :  if  it  passed  easily  through  the  body  but  stopped 
at  the  spirit,  we  must  conclude  body  and  spirit  alike  solid  with  respect  to 
substances  of  their  own  kind,  but  penetrable  by  those  of  the  other :  if  it 
found  resistance  from  neither,  we  might  then  pronounce  penetrability  the 
distinguishing  property  of  spirit :  but  these  are  trials  we  can  never  have  an 
opportunity  of  making. 

Were  I  permitted  to  conjecture  in  a  matter  wherein  nothing  better  than 
eonjeetore  can  be  had,  I  should  suppose  spirit  naturally  penetrable,  but 
capable  of  rendering  itself  solid  upon  occasion  with  respect  to  particular 
bodies,  and  that  hereon  our  activity  depends.  I  have  formerly  given  my 
reasons  for  imagining  that  -the  fbrce  wherewith  we  move  our  limbs  is  derived 
from  ihit  animsd  circulation  rushing  into  the  muscled  through  certain  nerves, 
and  that  the  orifices  of  these  nerves  are  provided  with  stoppers,  which  the 
nind  draws  up  at  plearare  to  give  the  animal  spirits  admittance :  now  what 
should  hinder  our  conceiving  these  stoppers  pushed  up  by  little  hairs  or 
fibres  whose  other  ends  lie  within  our  spiritual  part,  which  by  its  natural 
penetrability  admits  them  into  the  space  where  itself  resides  ?  but  upon  the 
mind  rendering  hersdf  solid  with  respect  to  any  particular  fibre  it  is  driven 
forward^  thereby  lifts  up  the  stopper  and  opens  the  passage  into  the  nerves; 
until  vdition  forbearing  to  act,  the  penetrability  returns,  the  fibre  no  longer 
pressed  MtM  back  to  its  former  station,  the  stopper  following  closes  the 
passage,  and  muscular  motion  ceases.  Whoever  should  think  this  conjec- 
tore  probable,  would  see  that  spirit  possesses  the  united  powers  of  body  and 
space :  for  body  resists  but  cannot  admit,  space  admits  but  cannot  resist, 
whereas  spirit  can  either  resist  or  admit  as  it  pleases.  Nor  let  it  be  made 
an  objection,  that  upon  the  fibre  entering  the  residence  of  the  mind  there 
must  be  two  substances  existrag  in  the  same  place ;  for  I  see  no  incon- 
sisteseyin  imagining  substances  of  different  kinds  to  co-exist  together :  if 
space  be  a  substance,  all  bodies  coexist  with  some  portion  of  that,  and  if 
there  be  a  Being  which  fills  all  immensity,  all  other  substances  must  co-exist 
with  it,  or  they  wiH  have  nowhere  to  exist  at  all. 

9.  I  have  already  owned  that  I  have  but  an  imperfect  notion  of  what  the 
schoolmen  understand  by  extension :  if  it  imply  a  consisting  of  parts  I  can- 
not be  suspected  of  ascribing  that  to  spirit  after  the  pains  I  have  taken  to 
prove  that  perceptivity  can  belong  only  to  individuals.  But  I  have  an  idea 
of  a  thing  being  extended  witiiout  parts,  and  so  have  other  people,  if  one 
may  judge  by  ^ur  discourses :  for  I  have  heard  of  the  stench  of  a  brick- 
kiln reaching  into  the  houses  in  London,  and  of  a  noise  extending  many 
miles  aroun<l»  vet  I  never  heard  anvbodv  talk  of  the  half  or  the  quarter,  or 
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any  other  port  of  a  smell  or  a  sound.  And  tiioiigh  these  be  not  snbstanoes* 
yet  having  once  gotten  the  idea  of  extension  without  parts,  I  do  not  see  why 
we  may  not  apply  it  to  sobstance,  which  we  may  oonceiye  existing  and 
present  threnghont  a  certain  portion  of  space  without  losing  its  onity.  I 
cannot  well  be  denied  the  possibility  of  snch  a  diffused  presence  by  £ur  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  who  hold  a  sim^e  indivisible  Being  present  in  all 
the  regions  of  immensity.  Bat  that  we  ooradves  have  this  extension  in  my 
sense  of  the  word,  tho<]^  bounded  within  very  narrow  limits,  we  may  be 
satisfied  by  considerations  drawn  from  facts  foiling  daily  under  our  notice 
and  principles  universally  agreed  upon.  It  is  an  uncontroverted  maxim, 
and  may  pass  for  a  self-evid^t  truth,  that  nothing  can  act  <»-  be  acted  upon 
where  it  is  not,  and  though  bodies  seem  to  act  at  a  distance,  there  is  always 
some  medium  passing  b^ween  the  agent  and  the  patient,  nor  is  anjrthing 
done  to  the  latter  before  the  arrival  of  die  medium,  llius  an  engineer  may 
batter  down  a  wall  a  mile  (^,  but  the  ball  does  no  execution  until  it  touches 
the  wall.  In  like  manner  we  see  and  hear,  and  are  otherwise  affected  with 
bodies  lying  far  from  us,  but  then  something  must  be  thrown  from  them  to 
strike  upon  our  organs  and  raise  motions  there  which  are  pit^Mgated  onward 
to  the  seat  of  perception :  nor  can  we  receive  sensations  of  any  kind,  unless 
the  nerve,  or  animal  epbnt,  or  ether,  or  whatever  dse  it  be  inmiediatdy 
exciting  them,  either  penetrates  the  mind  itself,  or  at  least  comes  into 
oontiguity  with  it. 

Now  let  us  suppose  a  chess-board  with  double  sets  of  men,  a  red  and 
a  green  besides  the  yellow  and  black,  so  that  every  square  of  the  board  may 
be  covered  with  a  piece :  set  this  board  upon  a  table  before  you,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  granted  me  that  vou  may  have  a  distinct  view  of  all  the 
pieces  at  once.  We  cannot  imagme  that  matter  raises  different  sensations 
otherwise  than  by  a  difference  of  size,  or  figure,  or  velocity,  or  direction,  or 
composition,  or  other  modification ;  but  the  same  partide  of  matter  can  be 
susceptible  of  no  more  than  one  modification  at  once,  therefore  there  most 
be  sixty-four  particles  at  least  operating  upon  the  mind  together  in  the 
above  experiment,  I  say  at  least,  for  it  is  more  than  probable  that  each 
object  upon  the  board  employs  many  particles  to  convey  its  idea :  which 
sixty-four  particles  cannot  possiUy  enter,  nor  become  oontiguous  to  a  ma- 
thematical point,  and  consequently  the  mind  must  at  the  same  instant  be 
actually  present  throughout  such  a  portion  of  space  as  may  toudi  or  oontaia 
them  all.  This  space  I  shall  call  the  sphere  of  our  presence,  not  that  I  pre- 
tend to  know  it  must  be  round;  but  because  it  is  the  fashion  to  apply  that 
term  to  every  figure  we  know  nothing  of.  If  the  reasonings  above  used  be 
just,  and  I  can  discover  no  flaw  in  them,  they  will  demonstrate  a  r^aiarkable 
difference  between  spirit  and  body,  for  the  ^here  of  a  pint's  presence  will 
be  found  at  least  equal  to  the  space  occupied  by  sixty-four  particles  of 
matter :  therefore  though  the  atoms  should  be  sentient  tiiey  cannot  receive 
near  the  number  nor  variety  of  ideas  whereof  we  are  capable. . 

10.  Nor  is  this  sphere  of  presence  a  novel  thought  of  mine,  but  at  least 
coeval  with  Aristotle,  of  whom  it  is  currently  believed  that  he  held  the  mind, 
called  by  him  £ntelechia,  coexistent  with  the  whole  body,  being  all  in  aU, 
and  all  in  every  part :  by  which  it  is  plain  he  apprehended  it  to  be  a  true 
individual,  yet  present  and  perceptive  throughout  the  whole  space  occupied 
by  the  body,  for  had  he  thought  it  a  compound,  it  would  not  have  been  all 
in  every  part,  but  one  portion  of  it  in  one  limb  and  the  others  severally  in 
the  rest.  Indeed  this  notion  of  his  is  generally  exploded  and  ridiculed,  be- 
cause he  carried  the  sphere  of  presence  a  great  deal  too  hr,  for  we  are  now 
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Assured  by  experience,  that  when  the  nerves  are  anywhere  obstmcted  in 
their  passage  to  the  brain,  no  sensation  will  ensue  though  the  external 
organs  continue  to  perform  their  office,  whereas  were  the  mind  actually 
present  in  the  eye  she  mi^t  discern  what  passes  there  notwithstanding  any 
obstruction  of  the  optic  nerves  within.  But  the  same  objections  do  not  lie 
against  me  who  suppose  the  sphere  of  presence  to  enclose  an  exceeding 
small  compass  situate  probably  somewhere  in  the  brain,  yet  large  enough 
to  contain  many*  variously  modified  particles  of  matter,  though  not  large 
enough  to  hold  the  hundredth  part  of  those  floating  about  in  our  sensory ; 
for  which  reason  we  remember  much  more  than  we  can  at  any  instant  re- 
collect, and  sometimes  have  an  expression  or  a  name  at  our  tongue's  end 
which  we  cannot  bring  out,  because  we  cannot  draw  the  particle,  whose 
modification  is  the  idea  of  it,  into  our  presence  for  inspection.  And  there 
is  another  particular  wherein  I  have  the  misfortune  to  dissent  from  Aristotle, 
for  if  tiie  entdediia  be  commensurate  with  the  body,  it  must  grow  as  that 
gnfWB,  and  contract  when  that  is  diminished,  having  a  much  larger  scope 
in  a  man  of  full  stature  than  it  had  in  the  sucking  child,  or  if  a  man  lose  an 
arm,  it  must  withdraw  from  the  ^ace  occupied  by  the  arm.  But  I  appre- 
hend the  presence  of  a  q>irit  incapable  of  becoming  either  larger  or  sinaller 
than  ever  it  was :  for  as  a  solid  particle  of  matter  must  always  occupy,  so 
a  spirit  must  always  be  present  in  the  same  extent  of  space,  magnitude  in 
the  one  and  presence  in  the  other  being  an  essential  primary  property  an- 
nexed in^BssoluMy  by  nature  to  the  substance  possessing  them. 

11.  It  is  true  there  are  insuperable  difficulties  among  our  ideas  relating 
to  magnitude,  which  whoever  delights  to  puzzle  himsdf  with  may  receive 
g^ood  assistance  in  the  sport  from  the  notes  in  Bayle's  Dictionary,  under  the 
article  Zenon.  One  way  by  which  he  disproves  Uie  reality  of  magnitude  is 
because  in  all  continued  motions  the  moving  body  perpetually  changing  its 
place  must  be  in  two  places  at  once,  that  is,  in  every  instant  or  moment  of 
its  passage,  for  it  never  stands  a  moment  still.  But  to  add  to  the  foresaid 
q^rt  I  would  beg  leave  to  ask  Monsieur  Bayle  how  he  knows  there  are 
moments  of  time  any  more  than  mathematical  points  of  space  or  atoms  of 
body,  or  that  a  minute  may  not  be  infinitely  divisible  as  well  as  an  inch  of 
whipcord  or  of  empty  vacuum :  which  if  it  may,  then  his  argument  of  the 
moving  body  being  in  two  places  at  once  will  fall  to  the  ground.  These 
amusements  may  serve  to  convince  us  there  are  suligects  in  nature  beyond 
our  comprehension,  some  questions  to  whidi  the  wisest  man  can  give  na 
better  answer  than,  I  do  not  know,  and  to  confirm  what  I  have  laid  down 
in  my  chapter  on  judgment,  that  absolute  certainty  was  not  made  for  man : 
yet  do  they  not  impeach  what  was  added  there,  that  man  is  so  constituted 
as  to  do  very  well  without  it,  being  capable  of  rational  moral  assurance  to 
the  exdusion  of  all  doubt,  which  is  knowledge  enough  for  the  direction  of 
conduct  and  to  answer  all  tiie  uses  of  life.  And  since  what  knowledge  we 
have  derives  all  originally  from  sensation,  that  is  best  to  be  depended  upon 
which  lies  nearest  tiie  fountain  head,  being  drawn  from  experience  by  the 
fewest  deductions  of  reasoning.  Now  constant  experience  testifies  that 
bodies  cannot  have  different  magnitudes,  forms,  velocitiea,  directions,  or 
other  modifications,  at  the  same  time;  that  while  under  the  same  modifica- 
tion they  cannot  act  variously  upon  one  and  the  same  subject ;  that  many 
of  them  nmst  have  so  many  several  places  to  exist  in,  which  cannot  lie  in 
contact  with  a  mathematical  point ;  nevertheless,  that  they  act  very  vari- 
ously upon  us  in  the  business  of  perception  at  the  same  instant,  and  that  it 
is  the  same  Self  which  receives  all  their  various  actions :  from  whence  the 
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sphere  of  presence  bdoDging  to  one  individual  substance  follows  by  a 
single  consequence,  without  that  long  chain  of  subtile  deductions  hung  upon 
one  another  which  must  be  travelled  through  before  you  can  discover  the 
force  of  Bayle's  objections,  every  step  wherein  still  incr^apes  th$  .hazard  of 
an  unperceived  fallacy.  As  this  notion  of,  an  indivisible  substaiy^  existent 
and  present  throughout  a  divisible  portion  of  space  will  be  mjuie  use  of 
upon  several  occasions  by-and-by,  I  wish  it  might  be  maturely  considered 
before  proceeding  any  further :  for  I  do  not  pretend  to  infallibility,  nor  de- 
sire to  lead  any  man  into  an  error  through  hastiness,  therefore  let  him  not 
trust  to  my  conclusion,  but  turn  over  the  matter  in  his  thoughts  till  he  has 
digested  it  maturely  and  satisfied  himself  wjiether  this,  which  is  one  ef  my 
foundation  stones,  has  a  solidity  sufficient  to  bear  any  superstmcture  I  may 
hereafter  raise  upon  it. 

1 2.  There  is  one  quality  more  belonging  both  to  body  and  q;urit  to  whidi 
we  can  neither  give  a  name  nor  a  description,  but  wheron  their  vital  union 
together  depends.  We  know  that  wherever  the  body  goes,  the  mind  con- 
stantly accompanies  it,  and  keeps  her  station  always  in  the  same  pari  of 
the  human  frame,  but  by  what  power  of  either  this  happens  we  cannot  dis- 
cover. It  cannot  proceed  from  solidity,  impulse,  or  percq>tibility  in  the 
one,  nor  from  penetrability,  activity,  or  perceptivity  in  the  other,  but  must 
be  a  distinct  quality  of  itself.  If  I  could  come  into  Stahl's  notion  of  diges- 
tion and  nutrition  being  an  operation  of  the  mind,  and  that  ^he  can  perform 
a  voluntary  act  without  the  least  idea  of  any  thing  relative  to  what  she  is 
about,  I  might  suppose  the  mind  held  in  junction  with  the  body  by  her  own 
unperceived  volition :  but  as  I  happen  not  to  enter  into  his  sentiments  upon 
that  point,  I  cannot  take  the  benefit  of  them  to  draw  sodi  conclusion. 
Yet  perhaps  the  junction  may  be  so  far  owing  to  the  mind  as  to  dqiend 
upon  the  forbearance  of  her  volition,  and  that  she  might  detach  hovelf  at 
any  time  had  she  ideas  of  the  proper  manner  how  to  proceed  for  effecting 
it :  for  we  may  have  powers  which  we  cannot  exercise  for  want  of  knowing 
them,  ideal  causes  being  a  necessary  preparatory  to  action.  But  in  oar 
present  condition  it  is  fortunate  that  we  have  not  such  ideas,  for  oor  per- 
ceptions all  coming  to  us  by  the  action  of  our  bodily  organs,  were  we  to 
quit  them  we  might  lose  all  our  id^as,  and  so  never  know  how  to  get  bade 
again.  Neverthdess,  it  is  not  inconceivable,  as  we  shall  endeavour  to  show 
in  another  plape,  that  the  mind  may  stand  in  a  situation  to  receive  percep- 
tions without  corporeal  organs,  and  then  may  join  herself  to  particles  or 
systems  of  matter  occasionally  without  losing  her  ideal  causes  flowing  irxna 
another  fund. 

13.  The  notion  of  illocality  is  at  least  as  old  as  Aristotle*  but  has  been 
continued  down  to  the  modems,  for  Cudworth  dedares  himself  of  diat 
opinion :  but  though  he  will  not  allow  spirit  as  such  to  have  any  place»  he 
admits  it  may  have  one  with  r^peet  to  the  body  whereto  it  is  vitally  united, 
wherefore  he  tells  us  some  hdd  that  spirit  must  always  be  vitally  united  to 
some  body  or  other  that  it  may  have  a  place  in  nature :  which  seems  to 
make  the  very  existence  of  spirit  to  depend  upon  body,  for  I  cannot  con- 
ceive a  thing  to  exist  at  all  which  has  no  place  in  nature.  I  apprehend 
this  doctrine  of  illocality  arose  from  the  defining  extension  a  having  parts 
without  parts,  for  those  who  hdd  this  definition  could  no  more  conodve  a 
mathematical  point  in  space  than  in  body ;  therefore  whatever  had  a  place 
must  possess  some  portion  of  space,  which  being  divisible,  so  much  of  the 
substance  as  lies  in  the  right-hand  half  of  this  portion  will  be  a  distinct  part 
from  that  which  lies  on  the  left.     And  that  this  was  Aristotle's  wav  ot 
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thinking  appears  manifat,  becaasa  he  allowed  a  where  to  spirit  though  he 
would  not  allow  a  place ;  which  seems  to  me  a  distinction  without  a  difference, 
for  to  be  somewhere,  or  in  some  plaoe,  are  in  my  comprehension  synony- 
mous terms.  But  I  do  not  iq>prehend  the  individuality  of  a  substance 
depends  upon  the  indiriduality  of  the  space  wherein  it  exists  ;  if  we  cannot 
cionceite  the  one  without  the  other  it  is  because  our  conceptions  are  taken 
fh>m  the  bodies  we  8oe»  whose  divisions  always  correspond  with  those  of 
the  spaces  they  occupy :  but  we  must,  upon  many  occasions,  admit  condu- 
8k>ns  we  casmot  conceive ;  therefore  our  want  of  adequate  conception  is  not 
soffident  to  overthrow  the  reasons  before  given  for  the  individuality  of 
spirit  and  at  the  same  time  its  presence  throughout  a  ^)ace  consisting  of 
distinguishable  parts. 

14.  But  which  way  soever  we  express  ourselves,  we  cannot  well  appro- 
priate mobility  to  body,  nor  deny  that  ^irit  {lartakcs  of  the  like  quality, 
without  whidi  there  can  no  more  be  made  a  chjeuige  c^  Where  than  a  change 
of  Place.  While  in  my  chamber  this  morning  I  was  one  where,  now  I  am 
come  down  into  my  study,  I  am  other  where ;  this  Aristotle  must  needs 
grant  me :  but  how  I  could  get  either  from  one  where  or  one  place,  to 
another  where  ixr  anothei-  place,  without  locomotion,  let  him  that  can  com- 
prehend it  explain. 

15.  Some  have  supposed  the  mind  able  to  move  herself  by  her  own 
energy,  which  eannot  well  consist  with  what  I  obeerved  long  ago,  that  our 
idea  c^  Operation  requires  there  should  be  two  substances  concerned,  one  to 
act  and  another  to  be  acted  upon :  but  waving  this  difficulty,  if  the  mind 
has  such  power,  We  can  never  know  it,  because  she  cannot  exert  it  in  her 
present  state.  We  Hte  iaiprisoned  in  walls  of  fledi  and  bone,  and  like  a 
snail  can  stir  nowhere  without  our  houses  aocompanjring  us :  when  we  walk, 
we  act  upon  our  legs,  whidi  thrust  the  body  forward,  and  that  moves  the 
mind  along ;  so  tluit  in  walking  we  ore  as  much  carried  as  when  riding  in 
a  coach  driven  by  our  own  ordm.  Nor  let  it  be  thought  the  mind  moves 
keraelf,  beeanse  m  our  ordimary  movements  she  goes  willingly  along  with 
her  companion,  for  this  is  not  always  the  case ;  a  man  may  be  pulled 
forcibly  from  his  seat,  though  he  resist  and  struggle  ever  so  much,  or  be 
ever  so  averse  to  stirring ;  <nr  he  may  be  carried  in  his  sleep,  when  there  is 
no  exercise  of  volition :  but  in  these  cases,  when  the  body  is  dragged  away, 
the  spirit  will  not  stay  b^hindi  which  manifestly  shows  it  passive  to  receive 
a  motion  it  cannot  avokL 

16.  Since  we  €nd  a  passive  locomotion  in  spirit,  we  must  acknowledge 
it  capable  of  impulse  from  body,  for  body  can  give  motion  no  otherwise 
than  by  impulse ;  and  that  spirit  is  capable  of  imparting  impulse  we  know 
by  our  moving  odr  Hmbs.  But  impuke,  whether  given  or  received,  does 
not  necessarfly  ^tdte  perce|»tion,  for  we  have  none  either  of  the  particles 
vitally  miited  to  us  Or  of  those  ends  of  fibres  whereon  we  begin  our  action. 
Therefore  we  mast  look  for  some  other  property  in  body  rendering  it  per- 
ceivable, and  this  we  may  eall  perceptibility,  without  which  perceptivity  in 
vpirit  wotdd  be  of  no  avail ;  for  to  produce  an  effect  there  must  be  an  active 
power  in  the  agent,  aa  well  as  a  passive  power  in  the  recipient.  Whether 
spirit  has  the  like  peroeptflnHty  too,  we  can  never  certainly  know,  because 
we  can  never  try  ^e  ^xpdriment  necessary  to  discover  it.  If  I  may  be 
permitted  to  eoi^jecture  once  more,  I  should  suppose  this  not  a  primary 
quality  in  body,  but  resulting  from  a  combination  of  many  particles  thrown 
into  particular  figures,  or  other  modifications*  because  primary  qualities 
must  act  uniformly,  nor  could  they  exhibit  that  variety  of  ideas  wc  perceive. 
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Why  then  maj  not  spirit,  by  virtue  of  its  indifference  either  to  solidity  or 
penetrability,  imitate  the  like  modifications  ?  Suppose  a  piece  of  nuirbie 
skilfully  engraven  so  as  to  leave  the  letters  of  a  word  standing  out  from  the 
rest  of  the  surfkee,  if  the  marble  were  laid  upon  your  hand,  you  might  feel 
and  understand  the  word.  What  then  should  hinder  but  that  a  sinrit, 
being  contiguous  to  another,  might  make  itself  solid  in  the  parts  of  the 
sphere  of  its  presence  corresponding  with  the  shape  of  the  letters,  leaving 
its  natural  penetrability  in  the  spaces  between,  which  then  might  produce 
the  same  effect  as  the  marble  did  upon  your  hand.  And  thus  spirits,  when 
disencumbered  from  the  shackles  of  matter,  may  communicate  the  same 
perceptions,  besides  thousands  more  that  we  receive  from  our  oigans,  both, 
of  sensation  and  reflection. 


CHAP.  VI. 
DURATION  OF  MIND. 


From  the  individuality  and  distinct  existence  of  Mind  may  be  inferred 
her  perpetual  duration ;  for  the  powers  of  nature  can  neither  increase  nor 
dimini^  the  stock  of  Beings ;  they  may  throw  them  out  of  their  assort* 
ments,  and  so  dissolve  the  compounds  formed  thereby,  or  destroy  the 
secondary  qualities  resulting  from  their  composition;  but  what  has  existence 
cannot  be  annihilated,  and  what  is  one  cannot  be  divided,  nor  can  primary 
qualities,  essential  to  the  subject  possessing  them,  be  taken  away.  Per- 
ceptivity and  activity  have  appeared  to  be  the  properties  constituting  the 
essence  of  spirit,  and  distinguishing  it  from  other  substances :  as  to  what 
has  been  ofiered  concerning  solidity,  extension,  locality,  and  mobility, 
whether  it  shall  be  received  or  no,  affects  us  not  at  present. 

2.  So  fro'  then  as  relates  to  the  individuality,  existence,  and  inherent 
perceptivity  of  spirit,  I  may  be  counted  ordiodox,  but  I  will  not  undertake 
to  preserve  that  character  always,  for  I  am  now  going  to  side  for  a  while 
witli  the  corporealists,  whom  I  take  to  have  the  advantage  in  some  parti- 
culars over  their  antagonists.  Nor  can  this  be  called  a  desertion,  fen*  I 
have  never  sworn  implicit  obedience  to  any  master,  but  have  claimed  to  use 
a  sober  freedom  to  examine  whatever  I  shall  hear  suggested  from  any 
quarter.  I  laid  down  in  my  general  introduction,  as  a  reasonaUepresump* 
tion,  that  the  tenets  of  every  sect  among  mankind  must  contain  a  mixture 
o£  truth,  for  else  they  would  never  have  gained  credit,  because  men  do  not 
wilfully  embrace  error,  but  are  led  into  it  by  unwary  conclusions  from  some- 
thing for  which  they  have  a  solid  foundation.  If  such  presumptions  be 
thought  a  prejudice,  and  who  can  keep  perfectly  clear  from  prejudice  ?  it  is 
a  more  excusable  one  that  that  whidi  proceeds  from  the  spirit  of  opposition. 
For  this  engages  men  to  treat  an  antagonist  as  an  enemy,  and  even  to  deny 
him  the  rights  of  an  enemy,  but  my  propensity  to  judge  the  best  of  eveiy 
one  inclines  me  to  seek  excuses  for  bun  in  the  fdlibility  of  human  reason, 
which  draws  false  conclusions  from  true  premises :  therefore  how  erroneous 
soever  I  may  judge  the  corporealists  in  the  main,  I  am  better  satisfied  in 
discovering  some  latent  fallacy  misleading  them  in  their  deductions,  than  if 
I  could  find  nothing  similar  in  their  way  of  thinking  ¥rith  my  own. 

3.  Now  the  particulars  wherein  I  apprehend  them  not  so  grossly  mis- 
taken as  commoidy  supposed,  are  these,  that  sense,  thought,  and  reason. 
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result  from  an  organization,  therefore  whatever  possesses  those  faculties 
must  be  a  componncU  No  doubt  I  shall  be  thought  to  contradict  myself 
herein,  having  all  along  used  sentient,  percipient,  and  perceptive,  as  syno* 
nymous  terms,  and  contended  so  strenuously  that  every  substance  to  which 
those  epithets  belong  must  be  one  and  uncompounded.  We  have  had  no 
occasion  hitherto  to  distinguish  between  those  terms,  and  to  have  done  it» 
while  needless,  would  have  tended  only  to  perplex  and  burden  our  thoughts ; 
bat  I  am  now  under  a  necessity  of  making  a  distinction  between  percipience  and 
perceptivity,  which  though  a  pretty  nice  one  I  hope  to  make  it  understood. 
The  powers  we  ascribe  to  ourselves  in  our  discourses  depend  partly  upon  our 
natural  abilities,  and  partly  upon  the  instruments  we  have  to  employ :  a 
man  may  be  called  a  good  rider  that  is  expert  to  keep  a  firm  seat  upon  the 
saddle,  but  whfle  marching  iunong  the  infiuitry  he  is  no  rider  at  all ;  or  he 
may  be  pronounced  able  to  ride  a  hundred  miles  in  a  day,  if  he  have 
strength  to  support  the  fatigue,  but  he  is  not  able  to  ride  twenty  with-* 
out  a  horse,  or  with  'a  lame  one.  80  when  we  find  a  person  asleep, 
or  meet  him  in  tiie  dark,  we  may  affirm  of  him  that  he  has  a  very  piercing 
sight,  if  we  know  his  optics  are  good ;  yet  in  these  situations  he  can  no 
more  see  than  the  table.  In  like  manner  a  substance  is  perceptive,  that  has 
a  quality  of  perc^ving  objects  upon  iq>plication  of  them ;  yet  it  cannot  per- 
ceive without  a  proper  conveyance  to  bring  the  impression  of  objects  to  it : 
therefore  if  it  be  so  placed  as  that  no  impression  can  ever  come  at  it,  it 
is  no  more  percipient  than  any  dod  in  the  fields. '  Thus  perceptivity  is 
nothing  else  beside  a  bare  capacity  in  the  subject  to  receive  perceptions 
when  excited,  but  sense  or  precipience  is  the  standing  so  circumstanced  as 
that  the  impulse  of  objects  striking  upon  us  may  be  transmitted  so  as  to 
raise  peroq[>tions :  and  this  requires  an  organization,  which  implies  a  com- 
pound of  many  parts ;  for  I  can  no  more  see  without  eyes,  hear  without 
ears,  nor  meditate  without  organs  of  reflection,  than  I  could  without  a 
perceptive  spirit  to  receive  the  notices  transmitted  thereby.  What  notices 
a  separate  qnrit  might  receive  from  other  substances  acddentally  approach- 
ing it  I  need  not  now  inquire,  for  all  the  percipients  we  have  any  know- 
ledge of  being  vitally  united  to  some  organization,  and  then-  perceptions 
depending  thereupon^  we  may  safely  pronounce  all  the  percipients  we  know 
to  be  compounds. 

4.  And  the  case  is  plainer  with  respect  to  the  fieunilties  of  remembrance, 
consciousness,  reasoning,  judging,  dividing,  comparing,  and  all  other 
modes  of  thinking ;  for  we  cannot  remember  or  be  conscious  without  in- 
specting the  records  lying  in  our  memory,  we  cannot  judge  without  a  dis- 
cernment of  somediing  £stinct  from  that  which  judges ;  in  reasoning  we 
employ  our  organs  of  reflection  to  bring  the  proper  materials  before  us  for 
our  contemplaBon,  and  when  we  divide  and  compare,  there  must  be  some- 
thing within  us  exhibiting  the  objects  wherein  we  observe  a  difference  or 
similitude.  Therefore  tho«e  who  define  the  mind  a  thinking  substance  ne- 
cessarily make  it  a  compound  whether  they  discern  the  consequence  or  no, 
for  cogitation  cannot  be  performed  vrithout  the  command  of  certain  instru- 
ments, to  bring  ideas  before  us  for  our  inspection,  to  change,  to  marshal, 
to  separate  them,  and  trace  their  connections  or  relations  from  one  inference 
to  another.  For  this  reason  I  remarked  in  the  chapter  of  sensation  that 
Mind  ¥ras  an  equivocal  term  used  to  express  two  very  diflerent  things, 
which  I  called  the  philosophical  and  the  vulgar  mind,  though  I  cannot 
help  acknowledging  that  men  of  thought  and  learning  for  the  most  part  un- 
derstand it  in  the  vulgar  sense,  or  rather  confound  both  together.     Thi 
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former  I  take  to  be  a  pure  uncompounded  spirit  endowed  mi^  peroeptivitj 
and  activity,  but  inc4>able  of  actual  perception  or  action  witbout  an  or- 
ganization suited  to  its  purposes :  by  the  latter  I  understand  this  same  spirit 
together  with  so  much  of  its  organization  as  »  concerned  in  the  business  ai 
thinking  and  reflection,  which  must  be  a  compound  consisting  chiefly  of  ooiv 
poreal  parts  separable  from  one  another,  and  all  of  them  from  the  spuit 
whereto  they  are  united.  In  this  mind  our  faculties  of  reason  and  memory, 
our  knowledge,  our  talents,  our  habits,  our  passions,  our  sentiments,  and 
whatever  else  distinguishes  the  characters  of  men,  reside :  and  this  noind  I 
apprehend  to  be  the  same  with  what  is  commonly  called  the  human  seuL 

5.  If  any  shall  take  oflfence  at  my  making  the  soul  compoimded,  disso- 
luble, and  perishable,  let  them  consider  it  is  not  I  who  make  it  so  bat 
themselves  by  their  application  of  the  term :  for  words  are  mere  arbitrary 
signs,  capable  of  taking  any  signification  that  mankind  shall  agree  to  pot 
upon  them.  Were  I  kft  to  myself  I  should  apply  the  name  of  Soul  to 
our  spiritual  part  alone,  and  shsdl  do  so  sometimes  where  the  matters  I 
handle  will  admit  of  it ;  and  then  after  all  that  has  been  delivered  already 
nobody  can  suspect  me  of  holding  it  perishable.  But  the  misfortune  is 
that  men  in  their  diviMon  of  body  and  soul  do  not  make  the  separation  dean* 
but  take  in  some  finer  parts  of  the  former  into  their  idea  of  the  latter,  as 
appears  manifest  by  their  ascribing  faculties  to  it  which  cannot  subsist 'mtk- 
out  an  organization :  for  a  naked  spirit  is  no  more  a  thinking  substance 
than  it  is  a  walking  substance,  it  can  indeed  think  whenever  joined  inoom- 
position  with  proper  organs  of  reflections,  and  so  it  can  alwa}^  walk  ia 
composition  with  legs  and  crural  muscles.  Thus,  aft^  the  usual  diviakm 
of  man  into  body  and  soul,  we  may  again  subdivide  the  latter  into  org^ani- 
zation  and  spirit ;  but  this  subdivision  oeing  not  ordinarily  takan  notice  of, 
the  term  Soul  becomes  applied  indifferently  either  to  the  p^ceptive  spirk 
or  to  the  whole  percipient  containing  that  in  conjunction  with  its  system  of 
reflective  oigans.  While  men  remain  unsettled  and  variable  in  their  notions 
of  the  soul  diey  must  not  blame  me  for  ^>eaking  of  it  in  a  manner  they  do 
not  like,  or  that  seems  contradictory  to  what  I  have  qpoken  concerning  it  «t 
other  times,  for  this  will  unavoidably  hi^pen  so  long  as  in  compliance  with 
custom  I  am  obliged  to  vary  the  idea  belonging  to  the  term*  60  then  the 
question  concerning  the  corruptibility  of  Mind  or  Soul  is  a  question  of  lan- 
guage rather  than  of  fact,  and  may  be  truly  answered  Ay  or  No,  according 
to  the  diflerent  senses  wherein  you  understand  them.  And  the  like  question 
capable  of  contrary  answers  may  be  proposed  concerning  Person :  who  doea 
not  acknowledge  himself  mortal,  that  he  was  taken  from  dust  and  shall 
crumUe  into  dust  again,  and  in  a  few  years  shall  be  no  more ;  we  hear  s^ck 
expressions  used  every  day,  and  they  are  justly  used  while  we  consider  our 
whole  human  frame  as  ourselves.  But  in  our  seasons  of  abstraction,  when 
we  restrain  Self  to  the  ^iritual  part,  we  change  our  tone,  for  then  we 
daim  to  be  perpetual,  unperishi^le,  and  unchangeable,  to  flourish  in  im- 
mortal youth,  unhurt  amidst  the  war  of  elements,  the  wreck  of  matta-,  and 
the  crush  of  worlds. 

6.  Thus  in  dilutes  upon  the  nature  of  the  soul,  while  it  was  defined  a 
reasoning,  thinking,  sentient,  substance,  the  corporealists  seem  to  have 
had  the  advantage.  For  iMue  being  joined  iqK>n  its  simi^dty  or  com* 
poundness,  it  teemed  admitted  on  boUi  sides  that  if  compounded  it  waa 
material :  therefore  finding  it  uncoatroverted  that  every  compound  mast  he 
made  up  of  matter,  and  being  unable  to  conceive  the  faculties  of  reason, 
thought,  and  senee,  residing  in  a  simple  substance,  they  were  not  quite 
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absurd  in  conduding  ^bt  soul  to  be  no  more  then  a  rerj  ourioae  Meortment 
of  oorporeel  partioles.  But  if  we  take  ekmg  with  ut  oar  fbiegoing  di»> 
tinotion  between  percipienoe  and  peroeptiyity,  we  may  admit,  a  sentieiit 
oompoeed  oi  onoentient  parts,  yet  deny  that  Moh  eonpoeitiaa  oeuld  consist 
ac^ely  of  matter,  but  must  contain  one  peroeptiiie  ingredient  to  Bteeive  the 
noticea  brought  by  the  rest.  Fcht  if  a  grain  of  sand  were  plaeed  where  the 
spirit  resides  in  the  most  enqaisite  organisatioa  that  can  be  eontriTed,  there 
wonld  be  no  more  thoiqiht  er  pctcipictiee  in  thas  oonpooad  than  there  is 
in  the  Venm  de  Mediois. 

If  anyone  shall  still  makea  difficulty  in  distinguishiDg  between  a  oi^MKity 
aad  a  power  of  peroetving,  let  him  consider  whether  he  does  not  apprehend 
a  difierence  between  a  bimd  man  and  one  with  good  eyes  shut  up  in  a  ooal« 
hole :  boUi  lie  under  an  impoesifaility  of  seeing,  yet  both  have  not  lost  their 
nght.  When  Ulysses  stopped  the  ears  (^  hisKHMEvr  with  wax,,  on  sailing  by 
the  Syrens,  he  did  not  deetcoy  their  sense  of  hearing  thouf^  he  put  it  out 
of  tbar  power  to  hear  the  jeachantments.  Aad  a  strong  man  boimd  hand 
and  foot  becomes  unable  to  stir,  yet  retains  his  vigour  and  nataral  ability  to 
move.  So  a  spirit  may  ratetn  its  peocqytmty,  t^  is,  oapadfty  of  reoeiying 
perceptions  wl^never  excited,  after  losing  its  peroipienoe  or  power  of  per- 
eeiving  by  being  removed  from  everything  which  might  bring  objeets  to 
excite  thenr. 

7.  Having  -satiified  ourselves  that  oar  spirit  or  soul,  if  I  may  give  ^at 
appellation  to  the  spirituid  part  singly,  shall  have  a  duration  beyond  all  the 
powers  of  natare  to  out  slmrt,  oar  next  step  will  be  to  examine  what  we 
shall  carry  with  us  upon  quitting  our  present  halatatiea :  and  we  can  assnre 
ooraelves  of  no  more  tiian  our  two  prinutry  jhcutoies  of  peroeptivity  and 
activity,  which  being  inherent  in  oar  ooastltation  nothing  can  divest  us  of. 
Bat  these  will  avail  ns  Httle  of  themeelTes,  for  we  shall  neither  be  able  to 
peroetve  nor  act  without  something  added  thereto,  furnishing  ideas  for  us 
to  perceive  or  m^erials-  for  ns  to  act  upon.  Therefore,  the  knowledge  of 
our  perpetual  duration  and  peiieptifit>  affi>rds  us  no  light  to  ^adge  of  our 
condition  hereafters  we  know  that  we  shall  continue  existent  and  capdile 
of  receiving  perceptions,  but  what  perceptions  shall  acoost  us,  whether  those 
of  pleasure  or  pain,  of  aagaoity  or  didlaess«  or  none  M  all,  we  are  utterly 
ignorant.  Nor  can.we  tell  that  our  perctpisDoe  shall  remain,  nor  whether 
we  may  or  may  not  carry  with  us  that  part  of  our  organisation  wherein 
our  faculties  of  reflecting,  judging,  thinking,  reasoning,  reside.  After  what 
has  been  said  of  the  extreme  divisibility  of  matter,  it  appears  possible  that 
we  may  have  a  complete  system  of  organs  within  us  so  smaU  as  to  dude  all 
our  observation,  too  fine  to  be  discerned  when  going,  or  to  be  missed  when 
gone  :  so  that  notwithstanding  all  tiie  appearances  upon  death,  and  though 
ihe  carcass  seems  to  lose  nothing  of  its  weight,  there  may  be  a  little  body 
composed  of  members  fitted  for  sense  and  action  which  flies  oflT  unperoeived. 
But  should  this  be  the  case,  and  should  our  sensitive  and  rational  faculties 
accompany  us,  they  may  be  reduced  to  bare  capacities  without  power  of 
helping  ovrsdves  to  a  single  idea,  unless  some  foreign  aid  shall  befriend  as. 
For  we  have  seen  in  the  progress  of  these  inquiries  how  the  mind,  in  her 
acts  of  recolleetion,  of  reasoning,  of  habit,  and  passion,  communicates  witii 
the  animal  eirculadon  t  how  know  we  then  thi^  she  can  perfravi  her  ope- 
rations  at  aU  whm  separated  therefrom  ?  We  find  ourselves  more  or  less 
ready  at  those  operations  aoeerding  to  the  disposition  of  our  body,  and 
when  the  communieatien  is  cat  off  by  fits  or  sleep  we  cannot  perform  them 
at  aO.     Therefore  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  causes  bringing  us  all  our 
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ideas  may  reside  in  the  groster  parte  of  ottr  body,  that  upon  partiiig  from 
them  we  may  lose  our  remembrance,  om*  knowledge,  and  all  our  acquire- 
ments, and  pass  into  another  state  as  much  a  blank  paper  as  ever  we  came 
into  this,  capable  of  taking  any  writing  that  shall  be  marked  upon  us,  bnl 
having  all  that  was  written  before  quite  erased. 

8.  Or  it  may  be  that  our  whole  material  frame  shall  be  dissolved,  and 
the  spirit  fly  off  naked  and  unattended  by  any  organ,  yet  retaining  its  per- 
ceptivity, we  know  not  how  it  may  be  affected  by  any  corporeal  partide 
into  contiguity,  or  entering  the  sphere  of  its  presence.  Some  have  asserted 
that  our  perceptions  are  excited,  not  by  animal  spirits  or  fibres,  but  by 
vibrations  of  ether  pervading  their  interstices :  if  this  be  true  we  shall  not 
want  for  ether  wherever  we  go,  but  how  the  stronger  vibrations  of  edier  at 
a  distance  from  gross  bodies  shall  affect  us  we  are  uttoiy  at  a  loss  to  gnesa. 
Neither  can  we  be  assured  concerning  the  perceptibility  of  other  spiriti, 
whether  they  may  exhibit  ideas  to  one  another,  whether  such  operation  be 
necessary  or  voluntary,  nor  how  they  may  stand  disposed  either  to  comibrt 
or  torment  us. 

9.  In  either  case  our  condition  will  be  determined  by  the  otjects  accost- 
ing us,  and  company  we  fedl  into.  We  are  here  luddly  situated  in  an 
organization  enabling  us  to  help  ourselves  to  the  conveniences  and  enjoy- 
ments of  life,  but  when  turned  out  of  this  we  know  not  where  to  find  such 
another,  nor  how  to  get  into  any  other  at  all.  Though  surrounded  witii 
dangers  on  all  sides,  we  have  sense  and  experience  to  avoid  them,  but 
when  divested  of  our  sense  and  experience,  we  may  be  like  a  Uind  man 
tiumed  out  into  a  crowded  street,  having  nothing  but  chance  to  direct  our 
steps,  insensible  of  mischiefs  b^ore  tiiey  hil  upon  us,  and  unknowin§^ 
which  way  to  escape  them.  We  may  be  tossed  about  among  the  elements, 
driven  by  streams  of  air,  or  whirled  round  in  circles  of  fire,  the  little  cor- 
puscles of  light  may  hurt  us,  and  the  ether  tease  us  vrith  its  continual  repal- 
sion :  in  short,  we  have  everything  to  fear  and  little  to  hope  for.  Thus  the 
discovery  of  our  durable  and  perceptible  nature  affords  no  comfort,  for 
while  we  confine  our  contemplation  to  that,  the  prospect  lies  dismal,  dark, 
and  uncertain  before  us.  Let  us  then  turn  our  thoughts  upon  external 
nature,  in  order  to  discover  what  rules  and  powers  there  may  be  govemin|^ 
that,  in  hopes  of  learning  something  how  they  may  affect  us,  and  in  what 
manner  we  are  likely  to  be  disposed  of. 


CHAP.  VII. 
EFFECTS  AND  CAUSES. 


Tbouoh  we  are  all  convinced  of  our  short  continuance  in  this  present 
state,  we  are  well  satisfied  that  the  course  of  nature  will  not  be  interrupted 
by  our  departue :  the  sun  will  still  rise  and  set,  tiie  tides  ebb  and  flow,  the 
trees  continue  to  bear  their  fruits,  the  cattle  to  multiply,  the  earth  to  yield 
her  increase,  and  the  business  of  mankind  to  go  forward,  after  we  are  dead 
and  gone.  But  the  contemplation  of  these  things  gives  us  no  instruction 
how  to  provide  for  our  future  accommodation,  nor  furnishes  us  witiii  any 
li^t  to  discover  what  accommodations  may  be  provided  to  our  hands. 
ShaU  we  hei^  up  riches  ?  those  we  must  leave  behind,  or  could  we  carry 
them*  with  us,  our  money  would  not  pass  current  in  the  other  world. 
Shall  wc  plant  gardens  or  breed  up  numerous  flocks  ?  their  produce  will 
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not  rait  our  digeetioD.  Shall  we  raiie  a  family  or  spread  our  fame  amongst 
mankind  ?  we  may  not  remember  our  own  names,  nor  have  an  intercourse 
with  the  living  to  know  what  they  say  of  us.  Shall  we  improve  knowledge 
and  cultivate  the  sciences?  our  ideas  may  be  totally  different,  and  our 
sciences  onintelligible  to  us.  Shall  we  rectify  our  diqx>8ition8  of  mind, 
and  lay  in  store  of  virtues  ?  these  are  habits  wherein  the  animal  circu- 
lation is  concerned,  nor  can  we  be  sure  they  shall  continue  when  that  is 
removed  from  us.  Shall  we  be  careful  to  nourish  the  little  body  that  is  to 
serve  us  for  our  next  habitation,  to  invigorate  its  limbs  and  quicken  its 
oigans  ?  we  know  not  where  they  lie,  nor  what  we  can  do  to  improve  their 
growth.  And  as  we  can  do  nothing  of  ourselves,  so  neither  have  we 
assurance  of  any  thing  that  will  be  done  for  us :  we  know  not  what  nests 
shall  be  provided  to  hatch  us  into  life,  nor  what  parents  we  shall  have  to 
protect  our  tender  infancy,  and  teach  us  the  learning  necessary  for  our  con- 
duct ;  what  sustenance  d«  air  may  afford,  or  where  to  find  it,  or  whether 
we  shall  want  any  sustenance  at  all ;  what  variations  of  weather  may  pre- 
vail in  the  ether  answering  to  the  pleasing  warmth  of  a  vernal  sunshine,  or 
the  storms  and  inclemencies  of  winter,  nor  how  to  shelter  ourselves  from 
the  latter.  The  subtile  fluids  cannng  gravitation,  cohesion,  electricity,  and 
magnetism,  may  strike  our  new  senses  instead  of  lights,  sounds,  savours, 
and  odours,  and  fill  us  with  agreeable  or  trouUesome  sensations.  We  may 
meet  with  different  species  of  animals  proportionable  to  our  size,  answering 
to  ravenous  birds  and  beasts  ot  prey  or  such  as  serve  for  our  uses  in  life. 
We  may  fall  into  societies  of  fellow  creatures  among  whom  we  may  find 
Mends  and  enemies,  who  may  give  mutual  delight  by  their  conversation, 
or  vex  one  another  with  their  contrariety  of  tempers  and  opposition  of 
interests.  Since  then  we  can  And  nothing  certain  by  considering  the  con- 
stitution of  paztiduar  things,  let  us  search  for^the  general  laws  prevailing 
throughout  all  nature :  for  perhaps  we  may  see  that  their  influence  must 
occasion  some  resemblance  or  similar  tendency  in  the  municipal  laws  of  the 
several  regions  of  nature,  and  we  may  discover  some  methods  of  conduct 
whereby  to  put  ourselves  in  a  situation  to  receive  benefit  and  escape  damage 
from  that  ii^uence.  But  as  those  laws  depend  upon  the  causes  operating 
in  the  productions  of  nature,  we  must  endeavour  to  investigate  the  causes 
from  their  effects  discernible  to  our  senses  or  discoverable  by  our  reason. 

2.  We  may  distribute  our  prospect  oi  nature  into  three  parts,  primary 
qualities,  motion,  and  situation,  which  concur  in  every  operation  we  see  or 
can  think  of.  When  a  cannon-ball  dashing  into  a  heap  of  sand  disperses 
it  all  about,  the  situation  into  which  the  particles  are  thrown,  follows  from 
their  several  situations  in  the  heap  and  the  contact  or  propinquity  of  the 
ball  when  striking,  from  the  violent  motion  wherewith  it  struck,  and  from 
its  solidity  to  give,  and  their  own  solidity  to  receive,  an  impulse.  So  the 
growth  d  phmts  is  owing  to  the  near  situation  of  nutricious  particles  in 
the  earth  that  bears  them,  the  position  of  their  little  parts  in  fibres  and 
tubes  fitted  for  containing  the  sap,  to  the  action  of  sun  and  air,  and  to  the 
properties  of  matter  whereon  that  action  depends.  Nor  is  the  case  difierent 
with  respect  to  the  acts  of  free  agents,  which  cannot  proceed  without  a 
dose  situation  of  that  which  is  to  be  the  subject  of  their  action  or  object 
of  their  percq>tion,  nor  could  their  organs  take  a  different  modification 
whereby  to  exhibit  different  ideas  without  a  motion  in  their  parts,  nor  could 
anything  be  perceived  or  done  without  perceptibility  and  mobility  in  body, 
or  perceptivity  and  motivity  in  spirit.  And  there  are  three  causes  com- 
monly observed  in  the  phenomena  we  see.  Chance,  Necessity,  and  Design. 
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When  the  wind  drivel  about  the  seeda  of  t}uBtle9,  thevlidl  in  puticolar 
spots  by  chance ;  ^here  they  light,  the  peculiar  contexture  of  their  parts 
makes  them  necessarily  produce  plants  of  their  own  species ;  and  when  we 
cultivate  and  dress  our  ground,  sow  our  com,  keep  it  weeded,  and  harvest 
it,  we  proceed  by  design. 

3.  I  shall  begin  with  the  consideration  of  motion  without  whaA  the 
courses  of  nature  cannot  be  carried  on :  but  this  we  may  satisfy  ourselves  is 
n)t  a  quality  of  body,  which  is  a  moveriHe  but  no  more  a  moving  than  a 
quiescent  substance;  being  alike'  indifferent  to  either  state,  and  oontinning 
in  either  until  put  out  of  it  by  some  foreign' force.     We  see  bosties  moved 
by  other  bodies  striking  or  shoving  against  them,  but  the  mover  gives  no 
more  motion  than  it  had  itself  before,  and  alwa}^  Icfses  so  modi  as  it  has 
imparted  to  another.     And  though  motion  sometimes  seems  to  proceed 
from  the  pressure  of  quiescent  bodies,  Hmtb  is  always  some  external  im- 
pulse occasioning  the  pressure ;  for  two  bodies  meeting  with  equal  force  in 
opposite  directions,  after  having  stopped  one  anodier,  wiH  lie  forever  dose 
together,  gently  touching,  but  not  pressing  each  other  uitlesa  something 
pushes  or  strikes  against  them  on  the  outside.     It  is  true  we  see  nootion 
frequently  produced  without  discerning  the  emise,  but  then  experiment  and 
reason  assure  us  that  bodies  never  produce  motion,  bat  only  traasmit  it  by 
an  impulse  arising  from  their  natural  property  of  pei«evering  in  a  motion 
once  received.     Thus,  while  we  confine  our  thoughts  to  matter,  it  will  ap- 
pear that  every  motion  is  the  product  of  some  preceding  motion,  tnmsferred 
from  body  to  body,  and  incapable  of  increase  by  the  translation.  That  there 
is  an  inexhaustible  source  of  impulse  somewhere,  though  undiseemiUe  bjoor 
senses,  we  may  rest  assured  when  we  consider  the  dissolving  power  of  men-> 
struums,  the  violence  of  fire,  the  strong  contraction  of  our  heart  and  arte* 
ries,  the  stability  of  heavy  fnasses  held  down-  by  gravitation  to  the  earth, 
and  the  firm  cohesion  of  metals :  aU  which  'most  have  some  prodigioos 
fund,  we  know  not  where  to  find,  from  whence  to  derive  the  force  they 
exert.     It  seems  not  improbable  there  tnaybe  streams  of  a  most  subtile 
matter  much  finer  than  ether  itself  darting  incessantiy  akmg  in  all  direo^ 
tions  with  inconceivable  velocity :  that  the  solid  pans  of  ifaiescent  bodies  lie 
in  the  spaces  between  these  streams,  which  likewise  throw  and  preserve  the 
atoms  in  their  longitudinal  position'  of  wirebefbi^  iBUpposed,  tlut  upon  the 
touch  of  fire  thrusting  any  of  the  particles  aside  into  the  streams,  it  dashes 
them  about  against  other  particles,   driving  these  likewise  tqKm   other 
streams,  and  so  causes  that  explosion  we  find  in  gunpowder.    Just  as  if  an 
army  were  marching  briskly  along  in  very  wide  ranks,  another  army  in  like 
loose  array  might  nuotih  quietly  between  them :  but  if  a  few  men  were 
pushed  into  the  others'  ranks,  it  would  cause  a  violent  commotion  and  toss- 
ing to  and  ho  among  them.     We  may  hdp  ourselves  a  little  in  this  idea 
by  considering  a  cube  of  glass  hung  up  between  candles  on  all  the  six  sides 
of  it,  the  rays  would  pass  continually  through  without  being  stopped  by  the 
glass  or  jolting  against  one  anotiier ;  and  this  whether  the  glass  remaiiied 
still  or  were  swung  to  and  fro ;  but  if  by  a  smart  Mow  the  parts'  of  tiie 
glass  were  to  change  their  position,  forming  a  multitude  of  litde  cracks,  it 
would  become  opaque  and  not  afilbrd  them  a  passage,  in  which  case  if  the 
streams  of  light  were  strong  enough  they  must  rend  the  glass  into  atoms 
and  keep  buffetting  them  a^ut  until  by  frequent  tossings  &ey  had  brought 
them  to  lie  in  the  interstices  between  Uiemsdves. 

4.  It  may  seem  at  first  sight  impossible  that  such  streams  of  subtile 
matter  should  be  able  to  run  in  all  directions  without  stopping  or  jofiding 
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one  another :  but  let  as  consider  that  we  find  by  experience  the  same  thing* 
happens  in  the  passage  of  light.  Hang  a  moltitade  of  candles  roand  the 
room  and  yon  shall  he  able  to  see  any  one  of  them  distinctly  throogh  the 
light  of  all  the  rest.  The  stars  scattered  aboat  in  all  parts  of  the  npper 
hemisphere  find  their  way  to  oar  eyes,  bat  they  most  traverse  many  miles 
of  thick  solar  radiance  before  they  can  come  to  that  shadow  of  the  earth 
which  makes  oar  night :  and  their  rays  falling  upon  my  eyes  must  cross 
those  falling  upon  the  eyes  of  other  persons  a  mile  aroond  me  in  a  variety 
of  angles :  yet  all  this  withoat  any  stoppage  or  deviaticm  from  their  coarse, 
for  if  they  were  at  all  afiected  by  the  other  rays  they  pass  through,  it  most 
caase  perpetoal  refractions  and  we  should  see  ^em  dance  about  Hke  so  many 
Will-i'the-whisps.  But  what  makes  the  difficulty  in  diis  case  is  our  con- 
ceiving the  rays  of  light  to  be  so  many  continual  streams  like  those  of 
water,  the  parts  touching  close  upon  one  another,  whereas  it  has  been  ob- 
served in  Chap.  III.  that  the  corpuscles  composing  a  ray  of  light  may 
possibly  keep  a  distance  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles  behind  the  next  pre- 
ceding them,  though  they  foUow  so  exceeding  quick  that  we  think  their 
impulse  upon  our  optics  continuous.  Now  the  particles  of  subtile  matter, 
bemg  much  smaller  and  swifter  than  those  corpuscles,  their  bulk  may  be 
estimated  to  bear  an  infinitely  less  proportion  to  the  spaces  between  ^em 
than  a  ship  does  to  the  length  of  one  hundred  leagues.  Let  us  then  ima- 
gine ships  to  sail  from  every  port  in  Europe  to  America  and  others  from 
every  port  in  America  to  Europe,  each  ship  a  hundred  leagues  behind  that 
which  parted  last  from  the  same  port,  and  their  courses  be  ordered  in  such 
manner  as  that  they  should  cross  over  one  particular  spot  of  the  ocean : 
tiiose  ships  would  so  rarely  fall  foul  of  one  another  as  to  make  no  pereeiv- 
able  interruption  in  commerce :  why  then  may  not  the  litde  particles  be 
allowed  to  coHide  so  seldom  as  to  cause  no  disturbance  or  interruption  in 
the  courses  of  nature. 

Another  difficulty  springs  from  the  extreme  mianteness  of  those  particles, 
which  can  hardly  be  thought  capable  of  holding  bodies  together  in  such 
strong  cohesion  a^  we  experience  in  metals :  but  let  us  remember  that  the 
momentum  given  by  all  mechanical  powers  is  fbund  by  a  compound  ratio 
of  their  quantity  of  matter  and  velocity,  so  that  any  deficiency  in  the  former 
may  be  made  up  by  a  proportionable  increase  of  the  latter.  Nor  need  we 
wonder  that  very  small  agents  should  produce  great  effects,  since  we  know 
that  the  burst  of  a  cannon  will  shake  a  whole  street,  but  the  particles  of  air 
giving  immediate  impulse  to  the  houses  can  scarce  be  supposed  to  weigh 
many  grains.  The  like  appears  in  explosions  of  gunpowder  where  the 
quantity  of  matter  operating  is  a  very  trifle  in  comparison  with  the  heavy 
masses  it  raises  and  compact  bodies  it  rends.  I  shall  only  remark  further 
that  this  subtile  matter,  being  the  cause  of  gravitation,  cohesion,  and  re- 
pulsion, in  other  bodies,  can  neither  gravitate,  nor  cohere,  nor  repd  itself, 
because  it  will  want  a  prior  cause  to  give  it  those  qualities  r  nor  has  it  other 
power  than  that  of  impinging  like  a  stone,  by  virtue  of  the  prodigious  velo- 
city wherewith  it  darts  along.  Nevertheless,  we  may  count  it  the  primum 
mobOe,  or  first  material  agent  in  all  the  operations  of  nature,  as  driving  her 
two  main  wheels  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  from  whence  all  the  lesser 
works,  the  power  of  salts,  acids,  alkalies,  of  fire,  fluids,  electricity,  and  magne- 
tism, circulating  vessels  of  plants  and  animals,  spring ;  glues  and  menstruums 
derive  their  activity ;  according  to  their  several  structure  and  position  of 
their  parts  fitted  to  turn  the  motion  of  those  principal  wheels  upon  them. 
Nor  is  it  hard  to  conceive  how  two  bodies  may  be  made  to  attract  by  the 
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action  of  this  subtile  matter,  because  they  must  cover  each  other  from  so 
much  of  the  stream  as  they  receive  themselves,  which  would  else  have  fallen 
upon  the  nearest  sides  of  the  others*  so  that  this  force  being  wanting  to 
balance  that  on  their  opposite  sides,  they  must  necessarily  be  driven  towards 
each  other.  Then  those  streams  which  fall  very  obliquely,  like  a  cannon- 
ball  bounding  from  the  ground,  will  drive  off  other  bodies  lying  at  a  certain 
distance,  from  whence  arises  repulsion,  which  cannot  take  place  between 
bodies  too  near  together,  because  in  that  situation  they  cannot  receive  a 
very  oblique  rebound,  for  it  must  pass  beside  them.  This  likewise  accounts 
for  the  inequality  between  the  two  attractions,  that  of  cohesion  being  found 
stronger  than  that  of  gravitation,  because  bodies  cohering  have  the  whole 
force  of  attraction  wi£out  a  competitor  to  keep  them  together,  whereas 
those  at  a  distance  repel  as  well  as  attract,  so  that  their  gravitation  is  no 
more  than  the  difference  between  those  two  counteracting  forces. 

5.  But  wherever  the  sources  of  this  fimd  may  lie,  or  how  copious  sup* 
plies  soever  they  may  contain,  [they  cannot  for  ever  answer  all  demands 
made  upon  them.  We  see  bodies  continually  strike  against  one  another, 
and  when  they  do  so,  if  not  elastic,  the  motion  of  both  ceases,  or  if  dastic, 
the  force  whereby  they  rebound  must  be  drawn  from  some  such  fund  as  that 
above  mentioned  :  every  time  a  man  daps  his  two  hands  together  he  takes 
something  from  the  stock  of  motion  which  is  to  carry  on  the  operations  ci 
nature.  But  the  collisions  occasioned  by  human  action  are  very  trifles  in 
comparison  with  that  great  quantity  of  force  spent  by  nature  in  all  her 
works  :  the  bearing  of  rivers  against  their  winding  banks,  the  dashing  of 
seas  against  the  shore,  the  opposition  of  winds  from  one  another,  or  from 
mountains,  the  systole  or  contraction  of  circulating  vessels  in  animals  and 
plants,  but  above  all  these  the  gravitation  of  bodies  to  earths  and  suns,  the 
cohesion  holding  the  little  partides  of  compounds  together,  the  opposition  of 
centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces  keeping  the  planets  in  their  orbits,  the  re- 
pulsion of  air  and  ether,  must  make  a  vast  consumption  of  motion  every 
moment.  So  that  the  largest  stores  of  force  we  can  suppose  nature  onoe 
to  have  had  must  have  been  long  since  exhausted,  as  being  subject  to  per- 
petual diminution  without  any  means  of  recruiting :  and  all  matter  must 
have  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  quiescence  by  this  time,  unless  perhaps  some 
few  straggling  atoms  which  might  move  about  in  spaces  where  they  should 
meet  with  nothing  to  obstruct  ti^em. 

6.  Yet  though  the  corporealists  can  find  nothing  to  renew  the  decays  of 
motion,  we  who  daim  motivity  as  an  essential  property  of  our  own  may  fuicj 
we  find  it  in  the  action  of  spirit.  Now  should  this  be  thought  to  serve  for  re- 
storing motion  it  could  not  serve  for  beginning  it  at  first :  for  we  do  not 
act  without  causes,  as  well  final  as  ideal,  wherdbre  the  activity  of  spirit  is 
set  at  work  by  the  perceptibility  of  matter  and  the  modifications  it  falls  into 
by  the  motion  of  its  parts  presenting  us  with  the  motives  and  guidance  of 
our  proceedings.  For  if  nothing  moved  without  us  we  should  have  no 
ideas  brought  us  to  perceive,  and  without  perception  there  could  be  neither 
inducement  to  exert  our  volition,  nor  direction  which  way  to  torn  it.  So 
that  upon  either  hypothesis  we  must  needs  adhere  to  our  former  oondusion, 
that  every  motion  is  the  consequence  and  efiect  of  some  preceding  motion* 
and  that  it  must  begin  in  matter  before  it  can  be  produced  by  any  such 
spirits  as  we  have  experience  of. 

7.  And  the  like  may  be  said  of  situation  which  follows  constantiy  from 
some  preceding  situation.  Matter  is  generally  held  homogeneous,  and  that 
infinite  variety  of  forms  constituting  the  essence  of  bodies  falling  under  our 
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cognizance,  depends  upon  the  structure  and  order  wherein  the  parts  of  them 
are  placed.  80  that  the  same  first  matter  makes  a  stone  or  a  metal,  a  plant 
or  an  animal  organization,  according  to  the  position  wherein  the  several  in- 
dividuals of  it  are  ranged.  Thus  all  secondary  qualities  arise  from  order ; 
neither  a  clock  nor  a  tree  would  he  what  it  is,  nor  could  perform  its  proper 
functions,  if  the  wheels  or  the  fibres  were  placed  in  any  other  manner  than 
they  are :  the  faculties  of  sense,  thought,  and  reason,  could  not  subsist  unless 
the  qnrit  resided  precisely  in  that  spot  whereto  all  the  organs  of  sensation  and 
reflection  tend ;  and  the  modifications  exciting  our  several  perceptions  vary 
according  to  the  position  wherein  the  component  parts  of  our  organs  lie. 
And  that  particular  forms  of  order  generate  one  another  we  may  be  satisfied 
by  the  growth  of  vegetables,  where  the  peculiar  structure  of  the'  seed  causes 
it  to  produce  a  plant  of  its  own  kind :  and  the  structure  of  plants  occasions 
them  to  yield  flowers  and  fruits  of  various  shapes,  hues,  odours,  and  tastes. 
In  these  things  we  are  ready  enough  to  acknowledge  an  order,  but  as  has 
been  shown  in  Chap.  X.  of  the  last  volume,  we  do  not  so  easily  admit  it  in 
p06iti<»s  not  oorresponding  with  our  trains  of  imagination :  nevertheless,  it 
has  been  made  i^pear  there  that  strictly  speaking  there  b  no  such  thing  as 
disorder  in  nature,  for  every  number  of  particles  must  lie  in  some  situation 
with  respect  to  one  another,  and  that  is  their  order,  however  irregular  it 
may  seem  to  our  apprehension.  Nor  are  those  apparently  confused  positions 
vafrequeatly  serviceable  to  produce  what  we  (»11  order,  for  the  particles 
nomriiiing  a  {dant  lie  undistinguished  in  the  earth,  the  air,  or  the  vapours, 
yet  they  must  have  an  apt  position  there,  or  the  plant  could  never  draw 
them  in  to  contribute  to  its  growth.  Thus  in  particular  things  their  order 
does  not  depend  solely  upon  the  order  they  had  before,  but  partly  upon 
other  things,  which  are  or  may  be  brought  contiguous  to  them,  or  mingle 
among  them.  But  the  Universe,  having  nothing  external,  must  receive  its 
order  continually  from  that  it  had  in  every  preceding  moment ;  so  that  if 
the  position  of  nil  substances  could  be  known  precisely  at  any  given  point  of 
time,  it  might  be  determined  from  thence  what  position  they  would  take  at 
any  time  hereafter.  For  if  it  were  known  how  the  air,  tlie  mountains,  the 
bfvning  sands,  the  frozen  seas,  the  subterraneous  vapours  and  other  causes 
aflecting  the  weather,  stand  disposed,  we  might  prognosticate  what  weather 
it  would  be  to-morrow,  or  this  day  twelvemonth.  Nor  would  the  action  of 
free  agents  disturb  the  calculation  in  changes  of  position  wherein  they  are 
concerned ;  for  if  we  could  ascertain  the  exact  situation  of  objects  surround- 
ing them  and  structure  of  their  organs,  we  might  foresee  what  modifications 
these  organs  would  fall  into,  what  ideas  and  motives  they  would  present, 
and  consequently  how  those  agents  would  act,  and  what  alterations  they 
would  make  in  the  position  of  bodies  within  tl^  reach.  But  then  in  cal- 
culations of  this  sort  the  article  of  motion  must  not  be  left  out  of  account, 
because  it  is  that  which  generates  one  order  out  of  another :  nor  is  it  enough 
to  know  the  quantity  of  motion  in  the  whole,  but  hkewise  among  what  par- 
tickw  it  is  distributed,  and  in  what  direction  each  of  them  proc^sds :  for  it 
is  obvious  that  the  same  motion  in  difieroit  directions  must  produce  very  dif* 
ferent  figures. 

8.  Secondary  qualities,  resulting  from  the  order  wherein  the  substances 
forming  a  compound  lie  atnate,  are  continually  destroyed  and  renovated 
according  to  the  changes  made  in  that  order  by  motions  of  the  component 
parts.  But  primary  properties  belonging  to  individuab  admit  of  no  change; 
for  what  has  no  peaits  cannot  have  an  order  of  parts :  therefore  these  pro* 
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perties,  being  not  g^enerated  by  motion  or  situation,  must  remain  constant]? 
the  same  in  the  subjects  possesnng  them.  Body  will  always  continue  solid 
and  spirit  porceptiTe,  whether  in  motion  or  at  rest,  whether  in  this  part 
of  the  world  or  any  other,  whether  contiguous  to  other  substances  or 
separate  from  them  adl.  So  that  primary  properties  spring  from  no  assign- 
able cause  among  the  powers  of  nature,  as  motion  and  situation  do  from 
former  motions  and  situations. 

9.  But  the  inquisitive  mind  of  man  looks  for  something  further  to  ac- 
count for  the  different  properties  of  individuals ;  we  find  spirit  active  and 
perceptive,  matter  inert  and  incapaUe  of  sense,  or  should  we  fancy  the 
atoms  sentient,  it  has  been  shown  Uie  ^here  of  their  presence  would  be  less 
than  that  of  ours ;  it  is  natural  then  to  ask,  why  there  should  be  such  a  dif- 
ference in  substances?  why  they  are  not  all  homogeneous  and  primary 
alike  ?  And  these  properties,  being  inherent  in  their  nature  and  insepa- 
rable from  them,  must  be  as  old  as  themselves,  and  consequently  what- 
ever occasioned  the  difference  between  them  must  have  been  the  foundatioB 
of  their  existence.  Nor  will  the  mind  be  satisfied  without  a  reason  limit- 
ing the  quantity  of  matter  existing :  there  is  no  impossibility  or  absurdity 
in  its  being  double,  or  treble,  or  decuple,  to  what  it  is,  for  there  is  abun- 
dant room  for  multitudes  of  atoms  more  in  the  empty  spaces  between  those 
already  in  being. 

10.  Neither  will  there  want  the  like  questions  concerning  motion  and 
order :  for  it  will  scarcely  satisfy  to  tell  us  that  every  motion  and  situatioa 
follows  from  a  prior,  that  again  from  the  next  preceding,  and  so  badc- 
wards  throughout  all  eternity;  because  if  we  contemplate  a  series  of 
changes  following  one  another,  there  will  arise  an  order  of  succession  as 
well  as  of  position.  In  the  effects  we  see  produced,  things  pass  out  of  one 
form  into  another  through  several  intermediate  changes :  a  seed  cannot  pro- 
duce the  full-grown  tree  at  once,  but  first  shoots  up  a  tender  twig,  which 
then  becomes  a  sapling,  a  waiver,  a  teUar,  and  at  last  a  perfect  oak  laden 
with  acorns  :  a  fcetns  grows  through  the  stages  of  infancy,  of  childhood,  of 
youth,  unto  the  full  maturity  of  manhood :  and  these  gradations  in  the 
several  productions  of  nature  may  be  called  their  order  of  succession.  Now 
if  the  situations  of  all  the  substances  in  the  universe  have  followed  one  ano- 
tiier  forever,  there  must  have  been  an  eternal  order  of  succession  prevailing 
throughout :  but  if  it  should  be  asked  why  some  other  succession  might 
not  as  well  have  prevailed  eternally,  what  e^all  we  answer  ?  for  I  know  of 
no  natural  repugnance  in  things  against  taking  any  position  or  series  of 
motions,  but  dieir  changes  might  have  Isucceedsd  for  ever  in  a  manner  quite 
dififerent  from  that  they  have  done.  Besides,  there  are  some  podtions 
which  never  generate  any  others,  and  consequently  produce  no  order  of 
succession  at  all.  Lucretius'  atoms  falling  perpetusdly  downwards  with 
equal  velocity  could  never  have  changed  their  order  without  his  whim  of  a 
declination,  for  which  there  is  no  foundation  either  in  experience  or  reason. 
Actual  motion  is  not  essential  to  any  substances  we  know  of,  vdiich  there- 
fore might  all  have  remained  eternally  quiescent  in  tiwir  several  stations :  or 
if  we  will  needs  suppose  them  to  move,  it  is  most  natural  to  conceive  them 
all  moving  with  the  same  velocity  and  direction*  in  which  case  they  could 
perform  no  more  feats  than  the  Locretian  atoms.  Therefore  it  remains  to 
seek  a  reason  for  their  having  an  eternal  moticm  rather  than  an  eternal  rest, 
or  for  their  escaping  those  unavailing  similar  motions  whidi  could  produce 
nothing,  and  for  theff  having  eternally  taken  different  directions,  from 
whence  flows  that  order  of  succession  we  call  the  course  iji  nature. 
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1 1 .  Anotiier  question  may  arise  concerning  Time,  why  such  a  particular 
point  of  it  most  be  the  present.  To-day  must  follow  yesterday,  and  precede 
to-morrow,  this  I  know  very  well,  but  how  know  I  that  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  to-morrow,  might  not  have  be^^n  long  since  past,  or  that  they  might 
not  have  been  yet  to  come  ?  Can  we  iix  the  beginning  of  eternity,  and 
compute  how  many  ages  have  lapsed  since  then,  so  that  the  year  1761  must 
necttsarily  be  the  present  year  ?  That  year  follows  year  and  the  second 
precedes  the  tiiird  there  is  no  dispute,  but  why  might  not  the  whole  course 
of  time  have  been  anticipated  or  retarded,  so  that  it  might  now  have  been 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.  or  George  X.  instead  of  George  III.  ?  We  shall  look 
in  vain  for  a  solution  to  this  question  in  the  properties  of  substances,  the 
eSodM  of  motion,  or  the  results  of  order. 

12.  Neither  can  we  learn  anything  from  them  to  determine  the  original 
stations  of  particular  substances  in  the  universe  whereon  all  their  succeed- 
ing ones  depend,  which  we  shall  want  some  cause  to  assign  them.  We 
may  tiiink  this  not  worth  inquiry  with  respect  to  matter,  for  it  is  all  one 
whether  partide  A  lie  in  the  east  and  particle  B  in  the  west,  or  the  con- 
trary, the  course  of  nature  will  go  on  the  same,  for  either  particle  will  an- 
swer the  same  purposes  in  either  place :  but  with  respect  to  sentient  beings 
it  is  very  material,  for  had  I  been  stationed  in  some  distant  planet  and  some 
other  spirit  here  in  my  room,  though  the  course  of  nature  and  business  of 
mankind  would  have  proceeded  just  as  it  does,  yet  my  own  lot  might  have 
been  very  diflerent :  I  might  have  had  enjoyments  now  out  of  my  reach 
<ar  fiftHen  into  disasters  I  know  nothing  of.  This  consideration  may  put  us 
upon  searching  for  a  reason,  not  only  why  all  nature  wears  the  form  and 
follows  the  order  of  succession  it  does,  but  why  each  particular  substance 

( its  own  place  in  that  order  and  has  not  the  place  of  any  other. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

CHANCE,  NECESSITY,  AND  DESIGN. 

Tfivsi  three  have  been  severally  assigned  as  the  causes  producing  that 
order  we  observe  in  nature,  and  as  they  convey  very  different  and  opposite 
ideas  we  shall  consider  each  of  them  apart.  Some  have  laid  great  stress 
upon  chance,  as  being  the  original  giving  rise  to  the  other  two  by  strewing 
t£e  pvticles  of  matter  throughout  infinite  space,  and  throwing  them  into 
combinationB  from  whence  the  secondary  qualities  of  compounds  necessarily 
result,  and  forming  others  into  an  organization  rendering  them  capable  of 
thought  and  design.  And  in  our  common  discourses  we  speak  of  Chance 
or  Fortune  as  a  power  influencing  the  a0airs  of  men  and  having  a  principal 
share  hi  tJ»e  direction  of  all  events  :  this  is  thought  frequently  to  baffle  the 
skin  of  the  wise,  the  valour  of  the  brave,  and  strength  of  the  mighty,  to 
turn  the  scale  of  victory,  and  determine  the  success  of  all  enterprises.  But 
if  we  examine  the  proper  idea  of  chance  we  shall  see  that  it  is  neither  agent 
HOT  power,  nor  has  any  other  existence  except  in  our  own  ignorance,  but 
whatever  it  ascribed  to  ttiat  we  might  see  performed  by  other  causes  if  we 
iiad  sagacity  to  discern  them.  Even  in  games  at  cards  and  dice  we  deal 
the  one  and  throw  the  other  ourselves,  and  both  fall  out  according  to  the 
motion  and  position  we  have  given  them :  but  as  we  are  not  so  perfect 
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masters  of  our  motions  as  to  know  exactly  what  they  will  prodnoe,  it  is  this 
uncertainty  that  makes  the  chance ;  for  there  are  persons  who  have  learned 
to  pack  the  cards  and  cog  the  dice,  and  with  such  there  is  no  chance  what 
hand  or  what  cast  will  ensue.  It  is  remarkable  that  we  sometimes  know 
the  exact  proportion  between  our  knowledge  and  our  ignorance,  which  en- 
ables us  to  csdculate  chances  with  a  very  great  nicety :  but  if  there  were  a 
person  who  could  discern  minutely  the  little  inequalities  of  the  table  yoo 
throw  upon,  the  roughnesses  of  the  box,  the  vigour  of  your  arm,  the  d^free 
of  confidence  or  distrust  with  which  you  throw,  and  ail  the  ideas  riaing  in 
your  fancy,  he  would  make  an  other-guised  calculation  than  our  common 
gamesters.  Therefore  chance  is  relative,  being  greater  or  less,  or  none  at 
all,  according  to  the  degree  of  knowledge  in  different  persons :  an  event  of 
which  there  is  very  little  chance  to  one  man,  may  be  probable  to  another, 
and  inevitable  to  a  third,  according  as  each  stands  in  a  situation  to  discern 
the  causes  operating  to  produce  it.  To  him  that  sees  two  hands  at  whist, 
there  is  less  chance  on  which  side  the  odd  trick  will  fall  than  to  the  players : 
if  he  look  over  all  the  cards,  he  may  still  give  a  shrewder  guess ;  and  if  he 
knows  exactly  each  person's  manner  of  playing,  he  may  compute,  without 
hazard  of  a  mistake,  how  much  will  be  scored  that  deal. 

2.  What  is  done  cannot  be  undone,  therefore  a  power  onoe  executed 
ceases  with  respect  to  that  particular  event,  wherewith  it  has  no  longer  any 
concern  :  whence  we  may  learn  that  the  power  of  fortune  is  only  ideal,  be- 
cause in  many  cases  we  suppose  that  remaining  after  determination  of  the 
event  imagined  to  depend  thereupon.  When  a  merchant  risks  his  all  apon 
a  venture  to  some  distant  part  of  the  globe,  we  say  he  puts  himself  under 
the  power  of  fortune,  because  the  casualties  of  winds  and  seas,  of  fire  and 
enemies,  are  supposed  to  lie  at  her  di^osal :  but  what  if  this  merdiant  sells 
his  venture  to  another  after  the  time  lapsed  in  which  the  ship  must  have 
succeeded  or  absolutely  failed  in  her  voyage,  but  before  any  news  of  her  can 
be  arrived  home  ?  does  not  the  purchaser  put  himself  as  much  under  the 
power  of  fortune  ?  But  if  fortune  had  any  power  during  the  voyage,  she 
has  executed  it,  and  has  nothing  more  to  do,  nor  is  there  any  chance  of  the 
success  falling  out  otherwise  than  it  has  fallen.  Nevertheless,  because  we 
kpow  not  the  event,  we  still  apprehend  ourselves  under  the  power  of  fortune: 
for  when  ^vice  comes  of  the  ship  being  arrived  safe,  the  caigo  advan- 
tageously disposed  of,  and  the  money  deposited  into  safe  hands,  then,  and 
not  before,  we  conceive  the  power  of  fortune  determined,  and  ovaelves 
secure  against  her  caprices. 

3.  Thus  chance  is  no  cause  of  anything,  but  serves  only  to  expreas  oor 
ignorance  or  uncertainty  of  the  manner  in  which  other  causes  operate : 
therefore  may  be  properly  applied  to  the  most  oogent  necessity,  or  most 
deliberate  design,  where  we  know  not  the  tendency  of  the  one,  nor  purpose 
idmed  at  by  the  other.  What  is  esteemed  more  casual  than  weather  ?  yet 
nobody  doubts  of  the  air  moving,  the  vapours  rarifying,  or  the  clouds  con- 
densing, according  to  a  certain  impulse  received  from  mechanical  causes : 
but  bemuse  no  mathematician  nor  naturalist  can  investigate  those  causes,  so 
as  to  calculate  what  they  will  produce,  therefore  we  say,  the  fiarmer  depends 
upon  chance  to  bring  his  com  to  maturity,  and  give  him  a  favourable  seaaoo 
for  harvesting  it.  So  likewise  to  us  who  are  not  in  the  secret,  it  may  be  a 
matter  of  fair  wager  whether  the  council  will  sit  on  such  a  day,  whether 
they  will  send  more  troops  to  Germany  or  agree  to  a  cessation  of  arms,  nor 
would  the  chances  alter,  though  the  whole  wisdom  of  tiie  nation  were  Co  be 
consulted  in  determining  these  points:  and  if  our  stake  were  very  consider. 
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able  we  should  as  mucfa  put  ourselves  under  the  power  of  fortune,  as  if  we 
had  ventured  upon  the  cast  of  a  die,  or  a  lot  drawn  by  a  child,  or  the  choice 
made  between  two  crumbs  of  bread  by  a  sparrow.  So  then  an  event  hap- 
pening by  chance  does  not  elude  the  operations  of  necessary  causes,  nor 
the  acts  of  free  agents,  nor  the  provisions  of  wisdom,  for  the  effects  of  all 
three  will  be  casual  so  long  as  we  cannot  foresee  them.  And  though  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  fortune  has  a  great  influence  upon  all  our 
affairs,  no  more  is  to  be  understood  by  this  e^qn-essioo  than  that  we  know 
not  what  causes  are  in  act  around  us  which  may  affect  the  success  of  our 
measures. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  words  to  take  a  little  difierent  signification,  ac- 
cording to  the  phrases  wherein  they  stand  :  it  is  one  thing  to  say  there  is  a 
chance  of  an  event  falling  out  so  or  so,  and  another  to  say  it  was  an  effect 
of  chance.  How  ready  soever  you  and  I  might  be  to  lay  a  wager  upon  the 
meeting  of  the  council,  as  deeming  it  a  casual  event,  we  shall  never  think 
the  members  meet  together  by  chance,  taking  it  for  granted  they  have  some 
reason  either  for  going  or  staying  away.  So  if  we  see  a  mathematician  tmsy 
in  drawing  figures  upon  paper,  though  we  may  offer  to  bet  with  one  another 
wh^er  he  will  make  a  circle,  a  pars^la,  or  a  parallelogp-am  next,  we  shall 
hardly  imagine  he  constructs  his  schemes  by  chance.  So  likewise,  if 
lightning  fedling  upon  an  oak  should  tear  it  into  shatters,  though  it  fell  by 
chance  upon  that  particular  tree,  there  was  no  chance  against  its  rending 
asunder  whatever  it  should  light  upon,  nor  was  there  any  chance  of  its  not 
bursting  from  the  clouds  when  the  air  was  in  a  disposition  to  produce  it. 
Since  then  among  events  we  cannot  foresee,  we  distinguish  between  those 
happening  by  chance  and  those  which  do  not,  it  will  be  proper  to  examine 
what  we  understand  by  this  distinction.  In  effects  produced  by  necessary 
agents  we  esteem  those  casual  which  depend  upon  other  causes  besides  whiU: 
fall  under  our  cognizance :  when  we  see  water  poured  upon  a  rising  ground, 
we  know  it  must  run  downwards  by  its  natural  gravitation  ;  but  into  what 
streams  it  may  divide,  or  in  what  meanders  it  may  vnnd,  is  casual,  because 
depending  upon  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  and  obstacles  lying  in  the 
way,  of  which  we  can  take  no  accurate  account ;  but  still  there  must  be  water 
poured,  and  gravitation  pulling  downward,  or  no  stream  or  meander  could 
ensue.  In  works  of  design,  it  is  common  for  other  effects  to  follow 
besides  those  intended :  a  man  walks  along  meaning  only  to  get  from  one 
place  to  another,  but  in  his  passing  he  treads  upon  a  snail ;  this  is  casual, 
because  he  had  it  not  under  contemplation,  nor  was  it  any  part  of  his  design; 
but  he  must  have  had  some  purpose  in  view,  or  he  wouJd  not  have  walked 
at  all,  and  the  snail  remained  safe.  So  then  in  both  cases,  chance  has  no 
place,  unless  there  be  some  agent  at  work,  some  power  in  act,  from  whose 
c^ierations  chance  may  produce  something  that  was  unforeseen  or  unthought 
of.  Therefore  those  who  pretend  the  world  was  made  by  chance,  or  assign 
that  for  the  beginning  of  oXL  things,  talk  absurdly ;  for  there  must  always  be 
something  in  motion  previous  to  chance,  nor  can  this  begin  until  there  be 
causes  operating,  of  which  it  may  be  a  chance  in  what  manner  they  will 
operate.  Besides,  if  we  consider  die  source  of  chance  itself,  we  shall  find 
it  always  rise  from  the  situation  of  things  which  may  interfere  with  those  at 
any  lime  under  contemplation :  for  upon  seeing  a  body  move,  or  knowing 
the  purpose  of  a  free  agent,  there  is  no  chance  what  will  ensue  supposing  all 
obstinctions  removed :  but  we  have  seen  in  the  last  chapter,  that  every 
situation  follows  upon  a  preceding  situation,  therefore,  if  we  could  know 
completely  the  motions,  the  purposes,  and  situations,  of  all  substances  in  the 
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univerais,  we  might  learn  from  thenoe  the  order  of  anccession,  and  should 
see  there  is  no  chance  of  an3rthing  that  could  hiq>pen. 

5.  I  proceed  next  to  Necessity,  with  which  I  shall  have  less  to  do,  as 
heing  a  more  stahle  term,  appropriated  chiefly  hy  the  studious,  and  not  so 
suhject  to  the  usual  variations  of  vulgar  langiiage.  Our  idea  of  necessity 
we  take  from  the  action  of  bodies,  which  have  no  force  of  their  own,  but 
transmit  that  they  have  received  horn  one  to  another:  even  reaistanoe, 
although  inherent  in  body,  can  effect  nothing  without  an  external  impulse. 
So  that  necessity  cannot  be  assigned  for  the  origin  of  things,  because  itsdf 
must  have  a  beginning  in  the  previous  condition  of  things  from  whence 
their  operations  may  be  necessanly  inferred,  for  no  efiiect  is  necessary  untQ 
there  are  causes  at  work  fitted  to  produce  it :  therefore,  necessity  is  at  most 
but  a  channel  of  conveyance,  transmitting  efficacy  from  cause  to  effect,  and 
even  this  purpose  it  will  not  answer  completely,  having  no  fond  to  repair 
the  loss  of  motion,  continually  occasioned  by  tine  collision  and  i^'essore  of 
bodies.  We  may  then  admit  this  aa  one  of  the  laws  by  which  nature  pre- 
serves the  tenor  of  her  course  :  but  can  by  no  means  employ  it  to  acooont 
for  the  present  order  of  succession,  be  it  eternal  or  no,  taking  place  preferably 
to  any  other,  or  to  those  unavailing  situations  which  could  have  prodnced 
no  succession  at  all. 

6.  Nor  shall  we  find  less  difficulty  with  Design,  such  as  we  have  expe- 
rience of,  for  reason  requires  materials  to  -work  upon,  and  intelligence 
cannot  subsist  without  objects  previously  existing  to  be  understood.  Some- 
thing must  suggest  the  design,  and  present  ideas  of  the  means  tending 
thereto,  before  we  can  enter  upon  the  prosecution.  So  that  what  power 
soever  spirits  may  have  to  renew  the  perpetual  docByt  of  motion,  and  cany 
on  the  order  of  succession,  their  action  cannot  account  for  there  being  so^ 
an  order :  because  there  must  have  been  some  previous  situation  of  matter 
before  that  action  begun,  exciting  perceptions  iHiich  gave  occasion  to  dieir 
exerting  this  power. 

7.  And  as  we  have  found  these  three  causes  insufficient  to  account  for 
the  order  of  succession  in  the  situations  and  motions  of  things,  so  can  they 
as  little  account  for  that  third  part  of  nature,  the  primary  properties  of 
substances :  for  those  are  not  the  consequences  of  prior  properties  or  posi- 
tions, but  coeval  with  the  subjects  possessing  tiiem.  They  cannot  spring 
either  from  necessity  or  design,  to  both  which  they  gave  birth :  for  the 
necessary  agency  of  matter  results  from  its  solidity  and  inertness,  as  design 
does  from  the  perceptivity  of  spirit :  and  chance  lies  still  further  remote, 
having  no  place  until  necessity  or  design  have  begun  their  work.  Neither 
will  &e  contemplation  of  these  causes  furnish  us  with  an  answer  to  die 
queries  before  proposed  concerning  the  course  of  time,  why  it  might  not 
have  run  eariier  or  later  than  it  does ;  nor  concerning  the  particular  statioDS 
of  sentient  Beings,  why  each  possesses  the  place  it  holds  among  the  whole 
number,  and  so  receives  that  series  of  perceptions  which  might  as  well  have 
fallen  upon  another  standing  in  its  room. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

THE  FIRST  CAUSE. 

Thus  haying  examined  aU  the  powers  and  properties  of  nature,  so  feu-  as 
they  fall  under  our  cognizance  and  observation,  we  find  that  the  contex- 
tures, qualities,  and  operations  of  particular  things,  follow  from  prior  situa- 
tions and  motions,  these  again  upon  others  preceding,  and  so  on  without 
limitation  in  a  continued  chain,  whose  links  we  cannot  number,  and  whose 
length  we  cannot  measure.  When  we  endeavour  to  account  for  the  whole 
chimi,  whether  finite  or  infinite,  hanging  in  such  a  particular  manner  rather 
than  any  other,  or  being  connected  in  links  at  all,  and  consider  the  general 
causes  hitherto  assigned  for  that  purpose,  we  find  them  ineffectual,  as 
taking  their  rise  from  the  positions  and  qualities  of  substances  existing 
before,  and  therefore  themselves  the  effects  ^  some  preceding  cause.  When 
wc  reflect  on  the  different  i)rimary  properties  as  substances,  which  are 
essential  to  them  and  inseparable  from  them,  and  yet  require  a  reason 
oocasioning  the  difference,  we  must  conclude  that  the  cause  which  made 
that  difference  gave  them  likewise  their  existence,  and  at  the  same  time 
appointed  them  their  several  stations ;  for  these  too  require  a  cause,  every 
station  bdng  naturally  indifferent  to  receive  any  particular  substance  equally 
with  any  other,  and  each  substance  having  had  some  station  in  every  point 
of  its  existence.  But  this  cause  we  have  no  direct  knowledge  of,  as  we 
see  none  of  its  operations ;  wherever  ue  look  around  us,  we  discern  nothing 
at  work  besides  chance,  necessity,  and  volition  :  neither  our  senses  nor  our 
thoughts  can  pierce  to  the  end  of  the  chain,  nor  can  we  contain  the  whole 
of  it  in  our  imagination  :  we  have  no  remembrance  nor  experience  of  an 
existence  given  together  with  primary  qualities,  nor  of  a  substance  which 
had  no  place  in  nature  first  taking  its  station.  From  whence  we  may 
rationally  infer,  that  all  the  causes  operating  to  produce  the  phenomena 
withiQ  our  notice  are  themselves  effects  of  some  prior  cause,  of  which  we 
can  know  nothing  more  than  may  be  gathered  upon  the  evidence  of  those 
effects. 

2.  There  is  not  a  more  evident  truth  or  more  universally  acknowledged 
among  mankind  than  this.  That  nothing  can  produce  nothing ;  therefore  if 
there  ever  had  been  a  time  when  there  was  no  Being  in  nature,  there 
could  have  been  none  now,  and  the  bodies  we  daily  see  and  handle  are  an 
irrefragable  evidence  to  us  that  something  has  existed  from  all  eternity ; 
because  either  they  themselves  did  so,  or  they  were  called  into  being  by 
what  was  existent  before  them,  and  had  nothing  prior  to  itself.  Thus  we 
must  needs  adoiowledge  there  is  a  Being  somewhere  existent  without  a 
cause,  for  till  we  find  such  an  one  we  shall  have  no  cause  whereon  to  found 
the  existence  of  other  things :  and  such  we  may  safely  assign  for  the  First 
Cause  of  all  exittencies,  modes  of  existence,  properties,  and  order  of  suc- 
cession in  the  universe.  To  this  species  of  existence  we  commonly  apply 
the  terns  Self-existence  and  Necessary-existence,  rather  for  want  of 
properer  than  for  their  being  fully  expressive  of  the  thing  understood  by 
them :  for  aelf-existence  literally  implies  something  that  was  not,  but 
assumed  a  being  by  its  own  power,  than  which  no  imagination  can  well  be 
more  absurd :  but  we  mean  by  the  expression  a  Being  undcrivcd  and  un- 
produced  either  by  itself  or  any  other,  or  in  other  words,  existing  per- 
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petually  without  a  cause.  I  will  not  undertake  to  expound  the  term 
Necesearj,  having  but  a  confused  idea  of  the  import  it  carries  in  this  place : 
it  cannot  mean  a  Being  that  has  no  power  to  lay  down  its  existence :  for  in 
this  sense  you  and  I,  the  dog  and  the  chimney-piece,  are  necessary  beings, 
because  we  can  none  of  us  annihilate  ourselves,  or  cease  to  be  :  but  Neces- 
sary, I  take  it,  stands  here  in  opposition  to  Eventual,  as  not  depending 
upon  the  concurrence  or  operation  of  other  causes,  and  so  amounts  to  the 
same  as  I  said  before,  a  Being  perpetually  existing  without  a  cause. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  observed  formerly,  that  one  may  pronounce  soid« 
things  clearly  concerning  confused  ideas  :  therefore  how  obscure  soever  the 
term  may  be,  we  may  affirm  without  hesitation,  that  it  cannot  be  local  nor 
temporary,  for  we  cannot  conceive  such  a  difierence  in  places  or  times,  as 
that  a  Being  should  be  necessary  in  one  spot  or  year,  which  is  not  necessary 
elsewhere  or  other  when.  Therefore  bodies  are  not  necessarily  exist^it 
because  we  see  that  any  place  may  be  without  them,  but  if  there  were  an 
absolute  necessity,  independent  on  any  cause,  that  yonder  rolling  stone 
should  exist  where  it  is,  it  could  never  be  removed  therefrom:  and  the 
same  necessity  would  require  its  existence  in  the  next  adjoining  place,  and 
so  in  every  other,  untU  the  whole  universe  became  one  enormous  mass  of 
stone.  For  whatever  has  necessary  existence  at  any  time  or  an3rwhQre, 
must  have  it  always  and  everywhere,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  tinoe 
and  space. 

3.  But  though  the  existence  of  the  First  Cause  be  necessary,  its  qpera- 
tioDs  are  not  so,  for  necessity  always  proceeds  uniformly  under  the  same 
circumstances :  wherefore  the  variations  of  nature  may  convince  us,  that 
there  is  a  choice  belonging  to  the  First  Cause  determining  the  precise 
number  of  substances,  allotting  them  their  primary  properties,  stations,  and 
motions,  assigning  their  positions  with  respect  to  one  another,  and  ao 
ascertaining  tibe  particular  order  of  succession  which  constitutes  the  course 
of  nature.     For  we  cannot  conceive  otherwise  of  Non-existence  than  as 
ah'ke  indifferent  to  take  Being  or  remain  in  nonentity,  or  to  receive  any 
properties  and  modifications  that  shall  be  given  it :  nor  of  the  first  Cause 
otherwise  than  as  proceeding  by  choice,  determining  where  and  in  what 
manner  they  shall  be  given.     This  choice  we  must  call  Intelligence,  for 
want  of  a  properer  appellation,  though  very  different  from  our  own  under- 
standings, which  how  improved  soever,  could  never  act  as  a  first  cause, 
because  they  do  nothing  without  previous  motives,  and  ideas  derived  else- 
where :  and  from  this  choice  or  Intelligence  the  First  Cause  is  denominated 
God.     For  I  take  the  point  of  intelligence  to  make  the  fundamental  dis- 
tinction between  theists  and  atheists :  all  who  hold  the  world  and  the  afiaira 
of  men  governed  by  a  superior  w  isdom  and  foresight,  whether  they  conceive 
It  residing  in  one  or  in  many,  whether  limited  in  tibeir  powers  and  prescribed 
to  by  the  laws  of  nature,  or  even  if  they  suppose  them  generated  and 
perishable,  must  be  allowed  to  believe  a  God.    On  the  contrary,  how  highly 
soever  any  may  think  of  the  eternity,  self-existence,  and  efficacy  of  their 
first  mover,  yet,  while  they  ascribe  its  operations  to  unthinking  chance  or 
blind  necessity,  they  cannot  escape  the  charge  of  atheism. 

4.  Besides,  it  seems  incongruous  to  reason,  to  imagine  that  any  cause 
should  give  active  powers,  unless  it  has  the  same  or  greater  within  itself. 
A  man  indeed  may  beget  a  son  that  shall  fieur  outstrip  him  in  understanding 
and  quickness  of  parts,  but  then  there  are  many  other  causes  concurring  to 
the  production  of  a  child  besides  the  father ;  but  that  a  sole  cause  working 
on  no  pre-existing  materials  should  do  this,  is  inconceivable.     Since  then 
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we  find  a  degree  of  intdligence,  prudence,  and  forecast  in  oorselvet,  we  can 
with  no  colour  deny  the  same  to  the  origin  from  whence  we  spnmg.  He 
that  made  the  eye,  shall  not  he  se^  ?  he  that  formed  the  ear,  shall  not  he 
hear  ?  and  he  that  gave  man  knowledge,  shall  he  not  understand  ?  Our 
own  perceptions  indeed  come  to  us  from  without,  hut  we  may  consider  per- 
ception in  the  mind  as  a  diti^erent  thing  from  the  modifications  of  our 
organs  immediately  exciting  it:  we  may  then  conceive  the  like  and 
other  perceptions  in  Gk>d,  without  the  adventitious  hdps  we  stand  in  need 
of  to  strike  them  upon  us ;  or  if  he  have  not  perceptions  of  the  same  kind 
with  ours,  we  must  suppose  him  to  have  something  else  which  answers  the 
purposes  of  them  more  efiectually. 

5.  Nor  is  it  a  oontemptihle  arg^ument  for  the  Being  of  a  God  which  is 
drawn  from  the  universal  consent  of  mankind :  for  our  reason  when  pro- 
ceeding most  car^ully  being  liable  to  error,  we  gain  a  greater  confidence  in 
it  upon  finding  it  conBrmed  by  the  opinion  of  others,  and  the  more  general 
this  confimation  is,  the  stronger  assurance  we  shall  have  of  our  being  in 
the  right.  But  the  force  of  this  argument  has  been  invalidated  by  alleging 
that  far  the  greater  part  of  mankind  take  their  opinions  upon  trust,  and  that 
crafty  persons  have  found  an  interest  in  leading  the  world  into  the  persuasion 
of  a  superior  power  they  did  not  beheve  themselves.  Therefore  to  avoid 
this  objection,  let  us  consider  the  sentiments  of  those  only  who  have  been 
most  careful  to  judge  for  themselves,  and  we  shall  find  them  agreed  in  the 
course  of  their  reasonings,  but  some  few  led  to  dissent  from  the  rest  by 
their  misapprehension  of  a  point  of  fiact,  which  I  conceive  may  be  deter- 
mined by  our  experience  and  observation.  The  atheists,  I  beheve,  to  a 
man  were  all  corporeal  ists,  holding  no  other  substance  in  nature  besides 
matter :  and  though  they  could  not  but  acknowledge  a  sense  and  under- 
standing in  themselves,  which  was  wanting  in  the  stones  and  clods  of  the 
earth,  and  the  most  curious  works  of  art,  yet  they  supposed  those  to  be 
secondary  qualities,  resulting  from  an  organization  wherein  the  particles  of 
matter  were  disposed.  The  Hylozoists  indeed,  by  Cudworth's  account  of 
them,  ascribed  a  httle  more  to  their  atoms,  imagining  them  endued  with  a 
quaHty  which,  though  not  perception,  might  be  styled  the  seed  or  principle 
whereout  by  the  junction  of  many  of  them  together  perception  might  be 
completed.  Thus  both  conceived  perceptivity  to  arise  from  a  certain  com- 
bination or  aggregation  of  imperoeptive  particles,  and  that  there  was  nothing 
existent  whidb  was  not  originally  and  separately  imperceptive,  that  is» 
corporeal. 

On  the  other  hand,  none  who  admitted  perceptivity  as  a  primary  property, 
or  held  immaterial  substances  uncompounded  of  matter,  ever  denied  a  God. 
And  it  may  be  remariced  for  the  credit  of  the  spiritualists,  that  they  were 
more  xmanimous  upon  this  article  than  the  materialists:  for  though  the 
stoics,  according  to  Cudworth,  must  be  ranked  among  the  latter,  they 
were  so  far  from  athdsm  that  they  run  into  the  contrary  extreme  and  aU 
ihe  superstition  of  dreams,  omens,  auguries,  with  other  methods  of  divi- 
nation :  and  indeed,  if  a  composition  of  mere  matter  consisting  of  flesh, 
blood,  and  fibres,  may  form  sense  and  understanding  in  man,  it  will  be 
hard  to  show  &at  other  compositions  may  not  do  the  like,  or  that  the  order 
and  composition  of  all  matter  which  we  call  the  Universe  may  not  as  well 
produce  a  superior  intelligence.  So  Bolingbroke,  whom,  from  his  deriding 
the  doctrine  of  spiritual  substance  under  the  name  of  pneumatic  philosophy, 
we  may  pronounce  a  corporealist,  nevertheless  acknowledges  a  God :  for 
catching  hold  of  Mr.  Locke's  notion,  he  would  have  us  beheve  that  God 
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has  annexed  the  faculty  of  thinking  to  that  system  <^  matter  oomposing  our 
human  frame,  so  that  upon  the  dissolution  of  ou*  system  we  must  lose  our 
faculties,  our  existence,  and  our  personality.  But  the  spiritualists,  how- 
ever varying  in  other  respects,  have  never  disputed  the  heing  of  a  God  : 
some  few  of  them,  as  Berkely,  have  denied  the  existence  of  body,  the  reality 
of  space,  distance,  time,  and  all  external  objects ;  but  then  they  attribated 
our  perceptions  to  an  immediate  act  of  God  impressing  ideas  of  them  ail 
upon  our  minds.  Thus  we  see  the  matter  reduced  to  this  single  questioD, 
whether  perceptivity  results  from  a  combination  oi  matter  or  is  a  prinuury 
property  in  the  subject  possessii^  it :  for  whidi  reason  I  have  been  the 
more  careful  in  the  foregoing  chapters  to  suggest  what  observations  I 
could  think  of  for  showing  our  distinct  existence,  individuahty,  and  per- 
sonality, together  with  the  difference  of  primary  properties  between  spirit 
and  body :  for  these  facts  once  well  established  we  shall  have  the  unanimous 
consent  of  all  serious  and  thinking  persons  to  conclude  from  thence  that 
there  is  an  intelligent  cause  of  all  these  things.  Besides  if  there  were 
nothing  but  matter  there  could  be  no  more  activity  than  perception,  for  all 
exercises  of  activity  contain  something  of  motion,  but  supposing  matt^  to 
have  a  power  of  moving,  yet  being  indifferent  to  take  any  direction  and 
utterly  destitute  of  choice,  it  must  exert  that  power  evary  day  alike,  which 
consequently  must  destroy  its  own  operations.  A  body  in  tins  case  would 
be  like  an  iron  plate,  tied  by  many  strings  drawn  extremely  tight  to  all 
sides  of  the  wainscot,  which  must  hang  motionless  in  the  air  although  con- 
tinually pulled  with  a  mighty  force,  each  opposite  string  counteracting  its 
antagonist,  unless  you  suddenly  cut  the  stru^  on  one  side  when  it  would 
fly  violently  towards  the  other  where  they  remained  whole.  But  matter 
thus  propdled  to  all  quarters  by  its  inherent  power  would  want  a  preference 
to  cut  off  its  impulse  on  all  parts  except  one,  in  order  to  produce  a  motion 
that  way.  Add  further,  that  what  has  been  offered  oonceming  the  sta- 
tibning  of  substances,  the  appunctuation  of  time,  and  perpetual  order  of 
succession,  might  serve  to  confirm  the  same  conclusion,  if  it  stood  in  need 
of  a  confirmation. 

6.  There  are  people  who  puzzle  themselves  with  nice  speculations  con- 
cerning space,  which  they  wUl  needs  have  to  be  necessary  because  we  can- 
not conceive  it  non-existent,  nor  any  portion  of  it  removed,  nor  other  sub- 
stances to  exist  without  a  place  to  contain  them.  But  how  much  soever 
we  may  suppose  space  necessary,  it  does  not  affect  the  foregoing  argument 
for  aa  active  intelligent  cause,  for  space  understands  nothing,  does  nothing, 
and  produces  nothing,  but  is  perhaps  the  most  unmanageable  idea  in  our 
imagination  :  the  most  sagacious  of  us  know  not  whether  it  be  substance  or 
accident,  whether  finite  or  infinite,  whether  one  continued  thing  or  consisting 
of  parts,  nor  whether  those  parts  be  determinate  points  or  infinitely  divisible  ; 
for  suppose  a  particle  in  the  circumference  of  a  large  wheel  to  move  only 
from  one  point  to  the  next,  what  must  the  partides  lying  near  the  centre  do  ? 
for  they  all  move  at  the  same  time,  but  they  cannot  move  a  quarter,  nor  a 
tenth,  nor  a  hundredth  of  a  point.  The  Uke  difficulties  might  as  weU  be 
started  upon  time,  whereof  we  cannot  conceive  an  utter  absence,  nor  can  the 
future  be  made  to  precede  the  past,  nor  can  any  substances  nor  even  tpace 
exist  without  a  present  moment  for  them  to  exist  in.  Bat  time  was  never 
yet  suspected  of  being  a  substance,  and  though  we  talk  of  its  producing  great 
events  this  is  only  a  figurative  expression  denoting  that  it  gives  scope  for 
other  agents  to  work  in.  Wherefore,  these  speculations  oonceming  space 
and  time  make  no  advancement  in  our  knowledge  but  only  serve  to  convince 
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us  of  the  imperfection  of  o«r  faculties,  which  canaot  fully  comprehend 
the  nature  oi  everything  whereof  they  can  entertain  ideas :  nor  do  those 
-who  employ  them  pretend  to  draw  any  certain  condusions  from  them,  hut 
only  throw  them  out  as  a  ruh  in  the  way  of  their  adversaries.  I  never 
heard  of  any  who  were  converted  into  atheism  by  contemplating  the  neces- 
sary existence  of  space,  but  being  first  prepossessed  against  the  admission  of 
one  active,  intdhgent,  and  self-existent  cause,  they  endeavour  to  perplex 
the  questicm  by  suggesting  another  Being  alike  self-existent  and  necessary  : 
so  tluit  this  is  an  aftar*thought,  not  weighing  with  them  in  their  determi- 
nation, but  used  only  in  the  schoolmen's  phrase  as  an  argument  to  the  man. 
We  discern  neither  time  nor  space  by  our  senses,  they  being  ideas  of  reflec- 
tion gathered  from  the  situation  of  objects  and  the  successive  changes  ob- 
servable in  them.  We  find  the  idea  of  both  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
substances,  and  if  we  suppose  those  substances  annihilated,  still  the  idea  of 
that  space  and  time  wherein  they  might  have  existed  remains  :  if  we  go  to 
imagine  those  again  annihilated,  it  will  amount  to  the  supposition  of  a  place 
wherein  there  i»  no  place,  and  a  time  wherein  there  is  no  time,  which  is  con- 
tradictory :  but  this  depends  upon  our  conception,  which  cannot  penetrate  so 
thoroughly  into  substances  but  that  they  may  exist  in  a  manner  we  cannot 
conceive.  We  have  seen  that  time  requires  a  cause  to  determine  what  par- 
ticular point  of  it  shall  be  the  present :  and  if  space  be  anything  real  or  more 
than  a  mode  of  existence  in  other  things,  it  likewise  requires  a  cause  to  as- 
sign it  properties  distinct  from  those  of  body  and  spirit.  Nor  should  I  be 
singular  if  i  were  to  suppose  both  time  and  space  receiving  their  reality  from 
the  Jlrst  Cause,  but  having  so  firm  an  establishment  given  them  that  we 
can  neither  by  experience  discern,  nor  in  imagination  conceive,  their  nonex- 
existence. 


CHAP.  X. 

INCOMPREHENSIBILITY. 


PsaHAPS  there  has  been  no  transaction  throughout  all  history  more  fre- 
quently quoted  in  theological  treatises  than  the  conTenation  of  Sim<Miide» 
with  king  Hiero,  who  desiring  him  to  explain  what  God  was,  Simonidea 
asked  a  day  to  consider  of  it ;  at  the  end  of  this  day,  instead  of  giving  h» 
answer,  he  adued  for  two  more,  and  when  these  were  expired  he  requested 
four :  for,  says  he,  the  more  I  consider  the  subject  I  find  the  diffioultiee 
double  upon  me.  This  answer  of  his  being  so  frequently  taken  notice  of 
shows  how  well  it  tallies  with  the  sentiments  of  all  who  have  turned  their 
thoughts  upon  the  like  contemplation .  Nor  is  there  any  wonder  that  it 
should,  for  we  knowing  nothing  of  causes  unless  by  their  effects,  seeing  none- 
of  the  immediate  operations  of  the  First  Cause,  and  being  confined  to  a  nar- 
row comer  of  nature,  cannot  expect  to  have  a  full  comprehension  of  the- 
Author  of  Nature,  fixMn  whom  flow  many  other  effects  besides  those  fallin|^ 
within  the  reach  of  our  observation.  We  have  just  now  seen  insuperable 
difficulties  in  the  contemplation  of  time  and  space,  we  have  before  met 
with  the  like  in  the  divisibility  of  matter,  the  propagation  of  force  from  body 
to  body,  and  have  found  mysteries  in  the  action  of  our  own  minds,  which 
must  ]nxx;eed  always  upon  motives  and  ideas,  and  yet  we  have  no  idea  of 
those  fibres  or  other  parts  of  our  organization  which  are  the  immediate  sub- 
ject of  our  action.     Since  then  we  lie  involved  in  obscurity  with  respect  to 
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oar  very  selves  aud  the  objects  most  nearly  nrroanding  ns,  bow  can  we 
attain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  tbat  cause  concerning  wbicb  we  know  nothing 
more  than  can  be  gathered  from  those  materials  ?  The  very  idea  of  a  flnt 
Cause  is  unsuitable  to  our  imagination,  for  we  see  all  things  proceed  in  a 
chain  wherein  tiiere  is  nothing  first,  eadi  cause  being  likewise  an  effect  of 
others  preceding.  Nor  can  we,  who  are  confined  to  certain  meaaares  in 
our  conceptions,  comprehend  that  wherein  everything  is  infinite,  as  having 
nothing  extemsl  to  limit  it.  But  since  our  ideas  and  our  language  are  taken 
from  objects  familiar  to  our  experience,  it  is  unavoidable  that  we  must  think 
and  speak  very  imperfectly  of  God :  the  terms  we  employ  are  for  the  most 
part  figurative,  containing  some  remote  simiUtude,  but  not  fully  expressive 
of  the  thing  we  would  signify. 

2.  We  hear  it  currently  asserted  that  God  is  a  spirit,  nor  do  I  find  fault 
with  the  appellation,  as  having  no  properer  to  substitute  in  its  room  :  for 
we  know  of  no  more  than  two  substances.  Matter  and  Spirit,  therefiire 
since  we  are  sure  he  is  not  matter  nor  contains  any  material  mixture,  we 
can  call  him  no  otherwise  than  spirit.  But  we  cannot  suppose  this  aa 
adequate  term,  for  we  may  discover  so  much  of  him  as  to  show  that  he  is 
as  difierent  from  the  spirits  of  men  as  they  are  firom  matter.  We  know 
that  our  own  spirits  are  moveable  and  passive,  residing  in  some  particular 
station  and  confined  to  objects  touching  the  sphere  of  our  presence,  receiv- 
ing an  impulse  from  that  matter  whereto  we  are  vitally  united,  transferring 
us  from  place  to  place,  necessarily  affected  with  pleasure,  pain,  and  other 
perceptions,  by  the  various  play  of  our  organs,  extremdy  scanty  in  our 
knowledge,  liable  to  error  and  delusion,  and  never  exerting  our  activity 
without  ideas  to  instigate  and  direct  us :  none  of  whidi  particulars  can  be 
ascribed  to  God,  whom  we  must  therefore  acknowledge  a  being  of  his  own 
kind  not  to  be  ranked  in  the  same  class  with  any  others. 

3.  So  likewise  when  we  declared  God  intelligent,  it  was  because  we  had 
no  other  word  to  express  our  meaning  by,  for  if  we  had  declared  him  dob* 
intelligent,  it  would  have  conveyed  the  same  idea  we  have  of  senseless 
matter,  acting  necessarily  by  transmission  of  impulse,  and  therefore  by  no 
means  capable  of  being  a  first  cause.  He  that  made  the  eye,  shall  not  be 
see  ?  and  he  that  formed  the  ear,  shall  not  he  hear  ?  but  those  who  pro- 
pounded  these  questions  never  intended  to  represent  God  as  provided  with 
optic  and  auditory  nerves,  or  receiving  sound  and  vision  in  the  manner  we 
do.  So  likewise  if  we  go  on  to  ask,  he  that  gave  man  knowledge,  shall 
not  he  understand  ?  neither  does  it  follow  that  understanding  is  me  same 
in  him  as  it  is  in  us :  for  the  thoughts  of  God  are  not  as  our  thoughts,  nor 
his  ways  like  our  ways.  We  understand  by  organs  of  sensation  and  reflec* 
tion,  by  traces  lying  in  our  memory,  and  slow  deductions  of  reason :  nor 
could  we  understand  anything  unless  there  were  something  exterior  to  be 
understood ;  or  how  much  soever  we  may  fancy  ourselves  containing  oar 
stores  of  knowledge  within  ourselves,  they  were  first  deposited  there  by  ob- 
jects striking  upon  us  from  without.  Divines  tell  us  that  God  is  a  pure 
act,  by  which  I  suppose  they  mean  that  his  acts  contain  no  mixture  of  pas- 
sion, nor  require  materials  or  instruments  to  make  them  take  effect  as  ours 
do ;  for  we  cannot  act  without  organs  of  motion,  nor  subjects  to  receive 
our  action,  nor  ideas  to  determine  our  volition :  but  in  creation  God  acted 
upon  Nothing,  without  instruments  to  assist,  or  objects  to  direct  him  in  the 
execution.  I  must  own  this  pure  agency  is  to  me  an  inexpHcaUe  idea,  yet 
is  this  no  reason  for  rejecting  it :  for  we  have  found  upon  a  careful  survey 
of  nature,  that  all  substances  and  operations  conceiraU'c  require  a  cause  to 
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mssign  their  several  stations,  properties,  and  directions ;  but  this  cause  most 
nec^sarily  be  inconceivable,  for  else  there  would  be  something  conceivable 
that  did  not  require  a  cause,  which  is  contrary  to  the  result  of  our  survey 
taken  from  experience  and  reason,  the  only  two  sources  from  whence  we 
can  derive  any  knowledge. 

4.  Nor  was  it  ever  controverted  among  theists  that  Qod  is  inoomprehen** 
Bible,  being  of  a  nature  peculiar  to  himself,  and  different  in  species  from  aH 
other  substences.  It  has  b^n  said  that  man  was  made  after  the  likeness  of 
God,  but  this  likeness  prevails  no  otherwise  than  our  being  less  dissimilar 
than  the  stocks  and  stones  we  toss  about ;  just  as  the  top  of  a  mole-hill  is 
nearer  the  sun  than  the  bottom,  and  therefore  resembles  that  glorious 
luminary  in  being  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  earth :  for  we  cannot 
imagine  but  that  the  faculties  and  operations  of  man  differ  in  kind  as  well 
as  degree  frx>m  those  of  his  Maker.  Perhaps  it  might  be  said  with  more 
strictness  of  truth,  that  the  idea  of  God  is  taken  from  the  likeness  of  man, 
for  our  conceptions  being  all  derived  from  ourselves  and  the  objects  affect- 
ing us,  we  can  form  none  other  than  what  is  made  up  of  materials  furnished 
us  by  our  experience  and  our  reflection.  Therefore  we  select  whatever 
powers  and  endowments  we  can  find  among  ourselves,  separating  from 
them  an  we  deem  a  weakness  and  imperfection,  and  heightening  them  to 
the  utmost  pitch  imagination  can  reach ;  the  aggregate  of  all  these  makes 
our  idea  of  Grod :  whose  image  it  is  no  wonder  we  resemble,  the  features  of 
it  being  formed  from  archetypes  in  our  own  mind :  nor  are  we  without  ex« 
cuse  in  taking  this  method,  as  being  the  only  one  in  our  power  to  take. 
But  a  similitude  employed  from  mere  necessity  will  not  justify  us  in  pursu" 
ing  it  too  fnx,  nor  drawing  the  conclusions  we  might  do  if  we  had  a  clear 
ai^  perfect  Imowledge  of  the  subject.  Wherefore  I  can  see  nothing  in  the 
doctrine  of  likeness  wairanting  those  high-flown  expressions  used  by  some, 
that  the  soul  of  man  is  a  ray  and  emanation  of  the  divinity,  and  that  God 
has  communicated  some  sparks  of  his  own  perfections  to  us,  or  that  the 
divine  intelligence  is  no  more  than  perfect  reason,  proceeding  in  the  same 
manner  with  ours,  but  having  a  larger  field  of  premises  to  work  upon. 

5.  From  this  inability  to  apprehend  the  divine  Being,  any  otherwise  tiian 
by  ideas  taken  from  ourselves,  it  follows  that  our  conception  of  him  must  be 
very  imperfect,  and  what  is  worse,  frequently  erroneous :  for  we  are  not 
always  competent  judges  of  what  is  power  or  weakness,  but  often  mistake 
the  latter  for  the  former,  which  induces  us  to  ascribe  our  own  passions, 
frailties,  and  imperfections,  to  God,  under  the  notion  of  exoeUencies.  And 
this  may  plead  some  excuse  in  extenuation  for  the  atheists ;  for  perhaps  the 
description  which  any  man  would  give  of  the  Supreme  Being  might  be  de- 
monstrated in  some  parts  of  it  impossible  and  inconsistent :  besides  that  the 
ideas  sometimes  inculcated  by  designing  persons  for  their  private  ends  and 
those  entertained  by  the  vulgar  are  manifestly  absurd.  But  it  is  no  rule 
that  a  thing  may  not  be  true,  because  some  on  purpose,  and  others  by  mis- 
take, have  blended  it  with  a  mixture  of  fidsehood :  wherefore  it  would  be- 
come such  as  profess  a  freedom  of  thought  and  due  exennse  of  ^eh*  reason, 
to  examine  whether  everything  suggested  concerning  a  Deity  be  without 
foundation ;  for  there  is  no  reason  to  reject  the  whole  ^  an  opinion,  because 
the  frailty  of  man  has  grafted  some  inconsbtencies  upon  it. 

6.  For  how  incomprehensible  soever  the  divine  nature  may  be,  there  are 
some  propositions  we  may  affirm  with  certamty  concerning  it :  nobody  can 
doubt  that  the  power  of  God  is  the  same  in  America  as  in  Europe,  the  same 
yesterday  and  to-morrow  as  to-day,  that  he  was  not  bom  of  parents,  is  not 
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nourished  by  food,  nor  dhaU  grow  old  and  decay  like  ourselves;  that  all 
created  substances  take  their  stations,  from  whence  fortune  arises,  by  his 
appointment ;  that  the  order  of  succession,  which  is  the  course  of  nature, 
proceeds  according  to  his  direction ;  with  many  other  the  like  assertions 
which  need  only  the  proposing  to  be  assented  to.  Let  us  then  endeavour  to 
collect  what  we  can  discover  clearly  concerning  the  divine  nature  from  such 
observations  as  we  are  able  to  make  upon  the  things  about  us  upon  the  best 
exercise  of  our  reason,  which  though  small  in  quantity  may  prove  suMcioit 
for  us  to  draw  any  inferences  therefrom  that  we  may  want  to  reg^late  our 
present  conduct,  or  ascertain  our  future  expectations ;  leaving  all  unavailing 
^peculations  for  the  amusement  of  those  who  may  want  something  better  to 
employ  their  leisure. 


CHAP.    XI. 
UNITY. 


Thbrb  will  be  little  room  to  expatiate  upon  this  article,  it  being  too  dear 
to  admit  of  a  proof:  for  it  seems  a  self-evident  proposition,  that  the  First 
cause  must  be  One,  because  if  there  were  more  they  would  want  some  prior 
cause  to  assign  Uiem  their  several  stations  and  pr(^rties.  And  indeed  this 
point  with  respect  to  the  active  cause  has  never  been  doubted  of,  unless  by 
Zoroaster  and  the  Magi,  together  with  their  followers  the  Manicheans ;  for 
the  heathen  polytheism  was  no  exception,  their  gods  being  no  more  than 
celestial  men  with  a  little  larger  powers  than  those  upon  earth,  but  limited 
in  their  provinces,  confined  in  their  operation^,  and  subject  to  the  infinnities 
and  disappointmoits  of  men.  Besides,  this  was  only  a  popular  persuasion, 
never  gaining  credit  among  the  studious. 

2.  We  hear  the  Stoics  speaking  of  the  sun,  tlie  moon,  and  the  stars,  as 
«o  many  gods,  but  then  th^  did  not  understand  the  term  in  the  same  sense 
as  we  do  now ;  for  th^  held  them  to  be  animals  having  a  superior  intelli- 
gence to  man,  and  moving  in  their  courses  by  their  own  energy,  but  created 
Beings  subordinate  to  the  supreme  God,  the  governor  of  all  things,  whom 
they  siqipoeed  to  be  the  Universe.  How  they  could  imagine  God  a  com- 
pound consisting  of  so  many  parts  as  there  are  substances  in  the  world, 
which  is  making  many  .to  be  one,  we  need  not  now  inquire:  for  whatever 
notiens  they  held  inconsistent  with  unity,  they  did  not  see  the  inconsistency, 
and  therefore  we  cannot  deny  them  orthodox  upon  this  article. 

3.  Some  of  the  ancients  assigned  two  causes  concurring  to  the  production 
of  all  things ;  Thales,  Mind  and  Water ;  Anaximenes,  Mind  and  Fire ;  the 
Stoics,  God  and  Matter,  to  which  they  might  as  well  have  joined  Space  and 
Time  if  they  had  thought  of  them :  but  then  they  held  their  active  principle 
to  be  One,  and  the  others  purely  passive  to  take  such  forms  as  should  be 
impressed  upon  them.  Plato  and  the  Pythagoricians  asserted  the  eternity 
of  ideas  and  forms,  the  former  of  which  serv^  the  Deity  for  a  plan  guiding 
bim  in  his  works,  and  the  latter  to  constitute  the  essences  of  things  by  being 
applied  to  Substance,  of  which  they  seem  to  have  had  a  more  confused  idea 
than  Mr.  Locke  or  myself,  for  one  knows  not  whether  they  conceived  it  as 
having  an  existence  of  its  own,  or  receiving  it  from  time  to  time  upon  the 
application  of  form.  Our  modem  freethinkers  talk  confidently  of  a  nature 
of  things,  eternal  and  unalterable,  controlling  the  Deity,  so  that  he  cannot 
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do  tiiis  or  the  other,  hut  as  that  shall  permit  him.  I  wish  they  would  ex« 
plun  what  we  are  to  miderstand  hy  this  nature  of  things,  with  which,  they 
seem  to  he  so  well  acquainted,  as  to  tell  us  precisely  what  it  will  require 
upon  erery  occasion :  hy  their  manner  of  speaking,  they  seem  to  make  it 
another  cause  independent  on  the  First ;  or  rather  make  the  First  Cause 
dependent  upon  this  for  the  measures  it  shall  take ;  for  tiiey  say  God  would 
be  more  heneficent  and  merciful  than  he  is,  detivering  us  from  our  vices 
-with  the  miseries  coiMequent  upon  them,  hut  tiie  nature  of  things  will  not 
let  him.  How  they  would  aroid  the  imputation  of  two  First  Causes  I  know 
not,  for  Hiey  deal  altogether  in  objections,  and  are  wisely  cautious  never  to 
give  us  a  complete  creed  of  their  own,  lest  there  should  appear  more  holes 
in  it  than  they  can  pick  in  any  other.  But  the  ancients,  holding  the  eter- 
nity ol  forms  and  ideas,  supposed  them  snbeistencies  inexisting  within  the 
divine  Mind :  what  is  the  proper  import  of  Inexisting,  or  the  distinction 
between  a  Subsistence  and  a  Substance,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  explain, 
lumng  no  dear  apprehension  of  it  myself ;  but  I  think  the  invention  of  these 
terms  shows  that  those  who  employed  them  found  it  agreeable  to  their 
reason,  that  there  should  be  nothing  external  to  the  Supreme  Being  which 
was  not  produced  by  his  own  power,  and  consequently  tiiat  the  First  Cause 
should  be  one  sole  and  simple  substance. 

4.  The  difficulty  of  imagining  good  and  evil  to  proceed  from  the  same 
cause  induced  the  Magi  to  suppose  two  principles,  one  to  be  the  source  of 
either :  but  then  greater  difficulties  will  arise  upon  such  a  supposition. 
For  the  primary  properties  of  substance  must  be  given  them  together  with 
their  existence,  nor  can  we  conceive  such  a  property  superadded  to  what 
had  it  not  in  its  nature  before  :  now  the  capacity  of  recdving  pleasure  or 
pain,  satisfaction  or  uneasiness,  in  spirits,  is  the  foundation  of  eh  the  good^ 
and  evil  befalling  them,  and  had  they  not  been  endued  with  such  capacity 
there  could  have  been  neither,  but  had  they  been  rendered  incapable  <Mf 
uneasiness  only,  there  could  have  been  no  good,  or  of  satisfaction  only, 
there  coidd  have  been  no  such  thing  as  evil  in  the  universe.  But  we  cannot 
suppose  two  opposite  principles  should  concur  in  one  operation,  nor,  could 
they  agree  so  far,  is  it  conceivable  creation  should  be  the  joint  work  of 
several  agents.  I  know  thsA  many  workmen  may  join  in  the  productions 
of  art,  for  these  being  made  up  of  pre-existent  materials,  and  completed  by 
piecemeal,  each  may  take  in  hand  some  of  the  several  parts,  while  others 
Work  upon  the  rest ;  but  creation  is  «  single  act,  instantaneous  and  admitting 
no  gradations,  so  that  were  there  a  hundred  creative  powers,  the  primary 
qualities  of  eadi  particular  substance  must  proceed  from  the  same  cause, 
and  be  received  at  the  same  time  with  its  existence.  Nor  did  the  Maji 
themselves  imagine  otherwise*  for  they  attributed  the  creation  of  sentient 
Beings  to  Oromasdes,  who  nmde  them  capable  of  happiness,  wherein  they 
would  have  continued  without  intermission,  unless  Arimaniua  had  intro- 
duced disorders  and  mischief  among  them.  But  his  malicious  purposes 
could  have  taken  no  effect  upon  Beings  that  had  not  likewise  been  capable 
of  misery.  So  then  the  difficulty  remains  entire  as  before,  because  the  good 
principle  must  have  furnished  Ins  antagonist  with  fitting  subjects  to  wreak 
Ids  nmlice  upon,  and  concurred  in  the  production  of  evil,  by  giving  his 
creatures  a  capacity  of  suffering  by  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  argu- 
ment against  the  quality  of  principles  has  been  employed  before,  noc  was 
there  any  need  of  it ;  for  the  absurdity  of  two  first  causes,  wldch  must 
require  another  prior  first  to  determine  the  diflferenoe  of  properties  and 
extent  of  powers  between  them,  was  so  glaring,  that  it  has  quite  exploded 
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that  notion  off  the  stage :  nor  are  there  any  now  canying  their  thoughts  so 
high  as  to  a  first  cause,  hut  what  are  satisfied  of  its  individuality  and 
unity. 

5.  But  our  knowledge  of  the  Being  and  unity  of  God  will  avail  oa  little, 
unless  we  can  gather  something  concerning  what  he  is.  Now  the  knowing 
what  any  substance  is  implies  our  knowing  the  qualities  belonging  tiiereto, 
its  manner  of  existence,  and  particularly  whether  it  may  stand  so  circum- 
stanced as  to  affect  ourselves,  for  else  all  the  rest  would  tominate  in  mere 
speculation.  But  qualities  and  modes  of  existence,  when  applied  to  God, 
are  termed  attributes :  these  then  I  shall  endeavour  to  investigate  so  for  as 
I  can  find  a  solid  foundation  in  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  dearest 
deductions  of  reason.  For  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  an  exact  description  of 
what  is  incomprehensible,  nor  do  I  design  to  pursue  my  iuquiries  further 
than  my  own  line  of  conception  shall  reach,  leaving  all  beyond  with  an 
acknowledgment  of  my  ignorance :  ndther  would  I  proceed  upon  a  ftMidness 
to  gratify  my  curiosity,  but  with  a  sober  and  earnest  desire  of  so  moch 
understanding  in  the  divine  attributes,  as  it  may  concern  myself  and  my 
fellow-creaturea  to  attain. 


CHAP.  XII. 
OMNIPRESENCE. 


LiTTLB  need  be  said  in  support  of  this  attribute,  which  ie  inseparable 
from  the  idea  of  necessary  existence :  because  as  we  have  remarked  before, 
there  can  be  no  such  difference  in  places  as  that  what  is  necessary  in  one 
spot  should  not  be  so  elsewhere.  And.this  holds  good  as  well  with  respect  to 
a  particular  substance  as  to  a  species  :  therefore  t^ere  cannot  be  many  neces- 
sary substances,  though  of  the  same  species,  because  each  being  abscmt 
from  the  places  occupied  by  the  others,  there  is  no  other  necessity  for  their 
l>eing  where  they  are,  unless  what  is  brought  upon  them  by  a  superior 
cause  assigning  them  their  several  stations.  Therefore  whatever  has  neces- 
sary existence  anywhere  must  be  One  in  number  as  well  as  in  kind,  and 
exist  alike  everywh^:^  throughout  all  the  immensity  of  space.  Nor  is  there 
any  variance  of  opinion  upon  this  article :  all  who  acknowledge  a  God,  the 
cause  and  fountain  of  all  things,  believe  him  to  be  one  pure,  undivided, 
unbounded  substance,  pervading,  containing,  and  co-existing  with  all  the 
things  he  has  created. 

2.  It  must  be  owned  this  is  an  incomprehensible  idea,  too  large  for  our 
imaginations  to  grasp,  therefore  no  wonder  we  find  difiiculties  in  it :  bnt 
these  arise  all  from  our  narrowness  of  conception  and  not  from  any  shadow 
of  positive  proof  that  can  be  produced  against  it.  For  no  man  ever 
attempted  to  show  the  limits  that  might  circumscribe  the  divine  essence, 
or  point  the  place  from  whence  it  might  be  absent.  But  it  is  hard  for  ns 
to  reconcile  omnipresence  with  individuality,  because  all  the  substances 
falling  under  our  cognizance  having  a  locality,  we  cannot  conceive  the  same 
thing  present  at  immeasuraHe  distances  unless  successively  by  removing^ 
from  one  place  to  another.  Large  bodies  we  can  apprehend  taking  up  % 
large  compass  of  space,  but  then  tiie  several  parts  cMf  them  occupy  their 
several  points ;  and  body  being  the  only  object  familiar  to  our  senses  we 
take  our  idea  of  occupancy  from  that.     Wherefore  some  I  have  met  with 
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object,  not  as  an  argument  overthrowing  omnipreflence,  but  as  a  difficulty 
wanting  solution,  that  we  eeem  to  make  God  extended,  and  consequently 
consisting  of  parts,  because  it  is  the  accession  of  parts  that  extends  every- 
thing we  know  of  into  magnitude.     But  how  are  thy  assured  there  can  be 
no  extension  unless  by  means  of  parts  ?  even  in  matter  we  have  already 
found  infinite  divisibility  so  inconceivable,  and  the  difficulties  on  either  side 
so  much  wanting  a  solution,  that  the  most  sober  and  judicious  persons  have 
forborne  to  decide  peremptorily  upon  it :  and  in  our  own  spirits  we  have 
found  an  extension  of  another  kind,  for  our  sense  assures  us  of  our  indi- 
viduality, and  daily  experience  furnishes  us  -with  reasons  which  to  me  carry 
the  £me  of  demonstration  evincing  a  sphere  of  presence,  in  every  part 
whereof  we  are  actually  existent  and  perceptive,  because  receiving  sensa- 
tions from  a  variety  of  objects  at  the  same  time ;  but  neither  can  the  same 
particle  of  matter  conveying  our  sensation  take  various  modifications  at 
once,  nor  can  many  particles  act  together  upon  a  mathematical  point. 
And  this  experience  of  our  own  undivided  extension  may  a  little  help  our 
comprehension  of  omnipresence,  for  though  we  cannot  make  a  new  idea  we 
may  compound  and  enlarge  those  we  have  in  store.     Our  own  manner  of 
existence  in  a  sphere  or  portion  of  space  sufficient  to  receive  the  action  of 
many  corporeal  particles,  we  may  term  a  totipresence  throughout  the 
contents  of  that  sphere ;  we  may  then  conceive  another  substance  totipresent 
in  the  sphere  of  an  inch,  an  ell,  a  rod,  a  mile,  and  so  rise  by  degrees  to  the 
greatest  extent  we  are  able  to  contain  in  our  imagination ;  and  a  toti- 
presence throughout  all  inmiensity  amounts  to  the  same  as  omnipresence. 

3.  But  we  are  unable  with  our  utmost  efforts  to  conceive  an  immensity  of 
space,  much  less  omnipresence  wherein  that  idea  is  contained,  nevertheless, 
what  we  cannot  apprehend  at  once  or  in  the  gross,  we  may  by  piecemeal : 
whatever  portion  of  space  we  fix  our  thoughts  upon  at  any  time  we  may 
conceive  God  to  be  there,  and  thus  soar  from  height  to  height,  with  a  denial 
of  his  absence  from  every  point  in  the  progress  of  our  contemplation.  And 
this  method  has  been  recommended  of  old :  "  Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy 
spirit,  or  whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence  ?  If  I  go  up  into  heaven,  thou 
art  there :  if  I  make  my  bed  in  the  grave,  behold  thou  art  there.  If  I  take 
the  wings  of  the  morning  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea,  even 
there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me  and  thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me."  To  which 
we  may  add  from  ideas  suggested  by  modem  discoveries  :  If  I  follow  the 
planets  in  their  orbita,  I  sludl  find  thee  directing  their  courses ;  if  I  enter 
the  assembly  of  fixed  stars,  there  art  thou  holding  them  in  their  stations ; 
if  I  penetrate  the  minute  fibres  of  vegetables  or  examine  the  little  corpuscles 
of  air  and  ether,  there  art  thou  also  marshalling  their  order  and  invigorating 
their  motions.  Thus,  though  we  cannot  comprehend  God  absolutely  every- 
where, we  may  comprehend  him  wherever  we  can  think  of :  this  is  an  idea 
easy  to  our  imagination,  involving  us  in  no  perplexities,  of  an  extension 
without  parts,  and  this  we  may  satisfy  ourselves  with  as  being  enough  to 
answer  all  our  useful  purposes. 


VOL.  1. 
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CHAP.    xni. 

ETERNITY. 

No  ^roof  seems  requisite  to  estaUidi  this  poiht,  it  being  s^-erideritite 
something  most  always  have  existed;  and  what  can  thdt  be  bastdn  the^FInt 
Cause  from  whom  all  things  else  recdved  their  beiBg?  'Nor  oaa  w«  find  m 
difference  in  times  any  more  tiian  pteces  Witii  rekpect  to  neeeftsary  exislenoe, 
but  what  was  once  and  anywhere  necese^U^y  exMng  must  be  so  ahmyB  as 
well  as  everywhere.  And  the  same  rule  extends  to  thefttuibutes  as  weD  as 
the  existence  of  God ;  for  if  there  were  a  time  when  he  was  witbkmt  any  of 
them,  I  know  not  wh^  He  could  have  aoqniFsd  tliem,  or  from  what  soo^Dea 
derived  them.  Therefore  eternity  infers  imnNittd>ility,  nor  was  ever'  sfeps. 
rated  from  it  in  the  minds  of  men :  for  aH  whd  believe  a  God,  believe  not 
only  that  he  always  was,  but  likewise  tbst  he  continued.  Without  "^ 
or  shadow  of  change,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever. 

2.  I  know  not  how  we  can  conceive  otherwise  of  eternity  than  as  a  i 
cession  of  time,  with  a  negation  of  beginning  or  end.  But  the  school, 
men  are  not  satisfied  with  this  idea,  for  they  look  upon  succession  as  a  coq- 
tinual  perishing  and  renewing  of  things  existing  in  that  manner:  for  I  jnn 
not  and  perceive  not  yesterday,  the  eJdstence  land  pereeptiotts'  I  had' thca 
being  lost  and  gone,  and  those  I  have  now  being  new  ones,  such  as  I 
had  not  then,  but  are  brought  me  by  lapse  of  time ;  yet  my  yeaterday's 
existence  was  the  cause  of  my  present,  for  if  i  had  not  been  then  { 
should  not  have  been  now:  which  manner  of  existing  they  think  na- 
worthy  to  be  ascribed  to  Gdd,  as  wanting  that  stilbility  and  independenc-y 
on  prior  time  suitable  to  our  idea  of  a  neceseUy  Beih^.  Wherefore  they 
supposed  eternity  a  standing  point  with  Q<kl,  ^  a  per^tttal  Now,  so  that 
all  past  and  future  ages  are  as  actually  present  bdbre  him  as  this  instant 
moment  is  with  us.  And  we  hear  diviiies  still  talking  in  the  same  straasa 
of  an  eternity  before  all  time,  or  when  time  wilsrikot,  or  when  time  shall  be  no 
more,  and  asserting  positively  that  the  past  is  Hot  gone,  nor  the  future  yeit 
to  come  with  respect  to  God.'  Perhaps  they  pronounce  too  confidently  upoci 
a  matter  whereto  the  human  foctklties  cannot  #elu)h,4br  if  we  pursue  oiv 
abstractions  to  the  utmost,  eith^  trpon  time  or 'space,  I  fear  we  shidl  find 
them  boUi  unmanageable  subjects',  concerning  wluch'We  van  d^ermise  %iOb. 
thing  with  certainty.  Nevertheless,  they  would 'not ^ Want  fodiifda^on  lor 
what  they  say,  if  they  Would  deliver  theknselveS'  a*  litftle'  more  reservedly, 
and  give  it  only  as  the  more  probable  opinion,  that  the  efflux  and  succ^- 
sion  of  time  is  owing  to  the  power  and  Will  of  Gbd,  and  therefore  may 
take  place  only  among  his  creatures. 

3.  We  have  already  remarked  there  is  no  visible  repugnancy  against  soi^ 
posing  the  course  of  time  might  have  been  accelerated  or  retarded :  I  do 
not  mean  that  twenty  years  might  have  passed  in  ten  or  taken  up  forty  to 
run  them  out,  for  this  were  a  contradiction,  but  that  the  whole  order  of 
them  might  have  been  removed  higher  or  lower,  so  that  the  Augustan  age» 
or  that  of  our  remote  descendants,  might  have  been  the  present.  In  which 
case  the  efflux  of  time  would  require  some  cause  to  fix  it  where  it  is  :  and 
therefore  must  depend  upon  the  Will  of  God  to  determine  that  no  more  or 
no  less  of  it  should  be  expired.     Nor  are  there  no  grounds  to  suspect  that 
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eTen  with  onneWoft  the  present  moment  may  contain  an  intmral  of  time 
thoQ|^  extremely  short,  for  eke  how  should  we  get  the  idea  of  time  at*all  ? 
Mr.  lioeke  says  weget:it  hy  observing  a  snccesston  of  ideas,  and  in  this 
way  I  «an  readily  dQ«w  that  we  odme  by  the  oieasnres  of  minutes,  hours, 
days,  and  years,  which  we  use  in  computation :  bnt  succession  implies  a 
previous  idea  (d  first,  and  lart  before  it  oaa  be  attained,  for  a  vanety  of 
ideas  affords  us  no  notion  of  succession  unless  we  perceive  x)ne  come  before 
the  other ;  nor  ean  it  be  imagined  that  their  -degrees  of  vividness  or  faipt- 
ness-will  do  the  business,  for  let  a  man  stand  with  a  candle  in  his  hand  be* 
twecn  two  lookiny  gentses,  he  will  see  a  number  of  dames  in  the  glass  before 
him,  each  fiiintor  iSmn  the  others,  yet  the  whole  scene  will  appear  quies- 
cent, nor  exhibit  any  idea  of  succession.  And  the  ideas  of  things  in  our 
rememhtanee,.  though  fainter  as  more  remote,  would  do  the  like  unless  we 
had  anot^Mr  ideaxif  preoedsBce  annexed  4o  Ahem,  So  then  our  idea  of  pre^ 
oedenoe  seems  to  he  an  original,  not  derived  from  any  other,  but  gotten  by 
our  manner  of  «xistenee  extending  to  a  length  of  time  wherein  there  is  a 
first  and  a  last. 

4^  And  I  may  oflfar  to  the  consideration  of  the  curious  whetho*  this  does 
not  stand  confirmed  by  tiie  eridence  of  our  senses  in  their  discernment  of 
motiosi,  of  which  tiiey  have  an  immediate  sensation  in  some  velocities  but 
not  inodiers.  Ear  3rou  may  see  the  motion  of  a  stone  thrown  across  you 
very  plainly,  but  yon  cannot  see  thai  in  the  short  hand  of  your  watch.  If 
indeed  you  look  at  it  again  an  hour  after,  you  will  see  that  it  has  moved,  be- 
cause finding  it  in  a  difierent  place  from  where  it  was  befoiie :  but  this  is  a 
logical  infef«nce  gathered  from  the  jcnnt  testimony  of  your  present  sense 
and  your  memory  of  the  figure  to  winch  it  pointed  the  first  time :  whereas 
yonr  knowledge  of  the  stone  moving  came  by  direct  sensation  without  aid 
of  the  memory  or  reflexive  faculty.  Now  to  see  a  body  move  I  apprehend 
we  must  have  an  actual  perception  of  it  at  once  in  two  distinguishable 
places  though  it  cannot  actually  be  in  those  two  places  at  once,  from 
whence  it  seems  to  follow  that  our  acts  of  immediate  perception  have  a  cer- 
tain duration  containing  a  beginning  and  end  both  present  to  us  together, 
and  whatever  moves  so  slow,  as  that  the  spaces  it  passes  over  withm  that 
duration  are  not  distinguishable  by  our  senses  q)pears  to  us  quiescent.  If 
may  one  shall  thii^rAe  discernment  of  motion  effected  by  that  continuance 
of  play  in  our  sensitive  organs  after  the  impulse  of  objects  ceasing,  men- 
tioned in  the  ehapter  on  reflection,  he  will  not  find  it  warranted  by  experi- 
ence:  for  a  elone  may  be  thrown  very  swiftly  yet  without  drawing  any  trail 
behind*  though  you  observe  it  ever  so  carefully,  and  a  live  coal  whirled 
▼ery  smoothly  round  upon  a  wheel  wiU  present  no  idea  of  movement  at  all, 
but  appear  a  quiescent  fiery,  ring.  The  distinction  of  places  to  our  sense 
dq>eftds,  not  upon  the  real  distance  between  them,  but  upon  their  appa- 
rently subtending  an  angle  at  our  eye»  which  the  same  extent  of  latitude 
may  do  when  near  us  tht^  cannot  do  it  when  removed  further  off.  There- 
fore-the  moon,  seems  to  stand  still  when  we,  look  upon  her,  because  the 
change  ef  place  she  ^makes  during  a  single  perception  does  not  suffice  to 
subtend  an  angle :  .whereas  did  she  hang  so  low  as  almost  to  touch  our 
atmosj^ere  we  should  see  her  whisk  over  us  with  an  amazing  rapidity. 
Henpe  if  any  curious  perscm  can  ascertain  precisely  what  is  the  least  di^- 
oemtbks.  an§^  and  slowest  visible  motion,  he  may  compute  how  many  of 
our  moments  or  present  times  there  are  in  a  minute :  for  by  contriving  to 
make  a  body  move  equally  with  that  slowest  pace  in  a  circle  whose  centre  lies 
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at  the  eye,  and  caating  up  how  many  of  those  least  discernible  angles  com- 
pose an  entire  circle,  he  may  reckon  just  so  many  moments  in  the  time  of 
one  circomvolution  made  by  the  body.  But  if  we  have  a  measurable  Now 
of  our  own,  the  whole  of  which  is  present  to  us  together,  we  may  augment 
it  in  the  same  manner  we  did  the  sphere  of  our  presence,  until  it  stretch  to 
the  utmost  length  we  can  contain  in  our  imagination,  and  that  will  make 
the  fullest  idea  we  can  form  of  eternity. 

5.  Many  persons  perhaps  will  not  readily  enter  into  what  has  been  here 
said  concerning  the  standing  point  or  perpetual  Now,  and  truly  if  they  do 
not  find  it  occur  easily  to  their  comprehension  they  may  even  pass  it  over, 
as  being  scarce  worth  the  while  to  take  much  trouble  in  studying  it.  For 
we  do  not  find  the  conception  of  a  continual  perishing  and  renewal  of  time 
by  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  moments  debases  our  idea  of  God ;  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  make  a  conmion  man  feel  the  force  of  the  sdiool- 
inen's  objection  or  see  any  hurt  in  supposing  him  to  exist  in  that  manner, 
so  long  as  we  apprehend  the  succession  to  have  had  no  beginning  and  to 
meet  with  no  stop.  We  have  indeed  a  certain  period  set  to  our  lives,  and 
therefore  the  lapse  of  every  moment  takes  away  something  from  the  stodi 
of  ^turity  we  beui  in  store :  but  eternity  is  an  inexhaustible  fund,  therelbre 
time  may  go  on  continually  perishing  without  being  ever  totally  destroyed, 
so  that  diough  we  should  imagine  God  existing  by  moments,  he  will  never 
want  moments  to  exist  in.  And  as  he  has  been  pleased  to  give  our  spirits 
an  individuality  which  all  the  powers  of  natujre  cannot  dissolve,  the  effliuc 
of  time  is  no  loss  to  them,  who  have  the  same  inexhaustible  fund  for  a 
perpetual  supply.  Wherefore  there  is  no  occasion  to  alter  the  comoHMi 
conceptions  of  mankind  upon  this  matter,  or  perplex  them  with  objections 
requiring  an  answer  that  lew  can  understand. 


CHAP.  XIV. 
OMNIPOTENCE. 


Thb  'very  train  of  reasoning,  leading  us  to  acknowledge  a  God,  evinces 
his  omnipotence,  or  rather,  if  I  may  so  speak,  finds  omnipotence  in  the  way 
towards  his  existence :  for  we  infer  a  God  because  we  want  a  cause  from 
whence  all  the  efiecta  and  powers  we  have  any  knowledge  of  must  originally 
proceed.  Whatever  is  done  or  possible  to  be  done  must  be  done  by  some 
agent,  and  the  aggregate  of  all  powers  and  possibilities  make  up  omnipo- 
tence,  which  we  can  place  in  no  other  subject  than  God,  whom  therefore 
we  justly  style  Almighty.  It  is  true  we  find  power  divided  among  the  snb> 
stances  falling  under  our  notice,  one  wanting  what  another  has :  but  then 
the  powers  of  all  must  derive  from  some  one  cause,  whom  we  cannot  sup. 
pose  to  want  the  powers  he  has  given  to  other  things,  besides  another 
power  not  found  in  any  of  them,  that  of  creating  and  allotting  primary 
properties  and  original  stations.  Mr.  Locke  tells  us,  that  active  powers 
alone  properly  deserve  the  name,  and  I  think  we  need  make  no  difficulty 
of  ascribing  all  those  we  find  in  substances  to  God :  for  we  cannot  well 
doubt  that  he  might  if  he  pleased  resist  and  impel,  that  is,  stop  or  confer 
motion  like  body,  or  excite  perceptions  and  judgmenta  like  our  organs ; 
and  that  he  does  admit  like  space  appears  manifest  from  the  substances  we 
see,  each  whereof  must  coexist  in  the  same  place  with  that  which  is  omni- 
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present  throughout  all  immensity :  nor  can  we  any  more  doaht  of  his  pos- 
testing  in  an  eminent  degree  all  the  active  powera  disooTerable  in  tpirits. 
And  for  passive  powers,  soch  as  mobility,  inertness,  and  perceptivity,  par- 
ticularly that  of  pain,  or  uneasiness,  though  we  must  not  attribute  them  to 
him,  yet  are  they  all  effects  of  an  active  power  exerted  at  their  creation. 
We  see  the  course  of  nature  proceed  by  second  causes  having  their  several 
portions  of  power  allotted  in  small  parcels  among  them,  ami  these  allot- 
ments requiring  so  many  operations  of  active  power  in  conferring  them  be*^ 
speak  an  omnipotence  in  the  First  Cause. 

2.  Thus  the  contemplation  of  the  works  of  nature  and  all  the  powers  we 
can  discover  operating  therein,  g^ves  us  our  first  notion  of  omnipotence:  but 
the  mind  of  man  does  not  rest  here,  for  there  requires  something  further 
than  actual  operation  to  complete  the  idea  of  power.  We  find  many  instances 
in  ourselves  wherein  we  might  have  acted  o^erwise  than  we  have  done,  and 
conceive  ourselves  able  to  take  another  course  in  our  future  measures  than 
that  we  shall  pursue :  nor  can  we  avoid  thinking  the  same  of  God,  for  if  we 
were  to  confine  his  power  to  the  works  he  has  actually  performed,  we  should 
destroy  that  choice  whidi  disting^uishes  him  from  blind  necessity,  unthinking 
dMSce,  or  whatever  else  has  been  assigned  for  a  first  cause :  neither  can  a 
power  pinned  down  to  one  particular  way  of  acting  be  properly  called  a 
power.  HiiB  extends  our  idea  of  powo*  to  possibilities  as  well  as  real  events^ 
and  what  has  never  hi^ppened  nor  will  ever  happen  is  esteemed  its  object 
equally  with  what  has  already  or  will  hereafter  come  to  pass.  And  now  we 
conceive  omnipotence  a  power  to  do  anything  without  those  impediments 
and  restrictions  which  obstruct  us  and  idl  created  substances  in  our  ope- 
rations. 

3.  Yet  still  there  arises  another  idea  perplexing  our  imagination  with  the 
suggestion  of  absolute  impossibilities,  whidi  appear  such  even  to  omnipo- 
tence itself,  and  therefore  seem  to  restrain  and  limit  it  within  a  certain  com- 
pass :  such  as  making  a  body  exist  in  several  places,  causing  two  and  two  to 
make  five,  annihilating  time  and  space,  undoing  past  events  or  producing 
contrary  ones.  But  all  these  things  imply  contndictions,  and  contradictions 
are  generally  held  to  be  no  objects  of  power,  as  their  possibility  would  infer 
a  defect  rather  than  an  enlargement  of  power :  for  if  upon  a  power  being 
exerted  to  produce  a  particmlar  event,  another  might  likewise  ensue,  it 
would  show  a  deficiency  in  the  agent  as  being  unable  to  prevent  another 
issue  from  taking  effect  besides  that  he  intended.  But  after  all  I  do  not 
know  why  we  should  pronounce  anything  absolutely  impossible,  but  rather 
conclude  that  what  appears  so  has  been  rendered  impossible  by  those  Imits 
which  God  has  established  immutably :  and  to  suppose  him  acting  contrary 
to  them  is  supposing  him  to  do  otherwise  than  he  has  determined  to  do, 
which  I  am  sure  is  no  instance  of  power.  He  has  made  body  local,  and  to 
exist  in  several  places  it  must  be  a  difTerent  thing  from  what  he  intended  it : 
be  has  fixed  certain  relations  between  numbers,  and  to  alter  those  relations 
would  be  introducing  a  confusion  he  has  not  thought  proper  to  throw  upon 
us :  he  has  annexed  the  ideas  of  time  and  place  to  idl  our  ideas  of  substances, 
and  to  separate  them  would  be  giving  rise  to  other  conceptions  than  he  has 
thought  fitting  for  us :  he  has  made  the  past  unalterable,  and  determined 
that  no  operation  shall  have  any  more  thsoi  one  issue,  and  to  suppose  other- 
wise would  be  supposing  him  to  have  done  what  he  has  not  done.  There- 
fore, wherever  there  appears  a  palpable  impossibility  we  may  depend  upon 
the  thing  never  happening,  without  ascribing  the  impossibili^*  to  any  other 
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than  the  appointment  of  God,  who  has  estc^liahed  the  properties  of  sab- 
stances  and  issnes  of  events  so  firmly  that  we  cannot  conceive  them  altered. 

4.  But  there  is  another  limitation  of  omnipotence  invented  hy  our  mo- 
dems in  what  they  caU  the  nature  of  thing»^i  for  Ihey  say  God  could  not 
make  man  impeccant.  co«ld  not  prevent  moral  and  physi<»l  evit;the  latter 
being  a  necessary  consequence  of  the,  formeR,  and  that  he  mnst  htnre  a  gra- 
dation of  beings  in  all  stages  from  nothing  up  tohw  ownperfectiona.  For 
my  pert*  I  can  understand  nothing  else  by  tiie  nature  of  tlnngs  beade  tiie 
properties  of  substances,  the  situations  given  them  and  motions  impneeeed 
upon  them,  togeth^  with  th^  mutual  operations  resulting  .ther^roia :  and 
these  being  given  to  the  substances  at  or  after  their  eastence,  coaldnotxxm- 
trol  the  acts  of  the  Almighty  whereto  they  were  posterior.  It  is  the  nators 
of  plants  to  vegetate,  therefore  before  there  were  any  ^antaor  growing 
bodies  there  coidd  be  no  such  thing  as  vegetnttonr:  it  is  the  nature  of  fire  to 
bum,  but  before  there  was  any  fire  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  boniing. 
In  hke  manner  physioid  evil  began  inth  the  ciqiaoity  of  aentae&t  Bdnga  to 
sufier  by  it,  and  moral  evil  d^poids  upon  this  together  with  the  Gonatitudon 
of  man  occasioning  perpetual  struggles  between  reason  and  appetite :  ior  if 
he  w«re  not  liable  to  sufiering  he  could  not  take  his  measures  amiss,  and  if 
he  were  void  of  reason,  he  could  not  do  wrong  in  follorwiog  appetite,  havii^ 
nothing  else  to  follow.  That  th^e  is  a  scale  of  Beings  I  kum,  hut  that  it 
reaches  within  one  step  of  Divinity,  I  neither  know  nor  brieve :  nor  if.it  did 
could  I  ascribe  it  to  anything  prior  to  the  good  (deasure  of  their  Craatoi ;  foir 
I  can  see  no  necessity  hindering  that  idl  beings  might  have  been  made  of 
the  same  species.  Therefore  the  capacity  of  man,  bis .  senaitive^rataonid 
constitution,  the  various  orders  of  beings,  the  properties,  stations,  and  nx>* 
tions  of  substances,  could  not  prescribe  rules  to  the  Ahn^hty,  firooiiwhoae 
power  and  appointment  they  proceeded. 

5.  If  it  be  ^eged  that  we  may  conceive  a  nature  of  things  abstracted  froni 
the  things  themselves,  letua  ranember  that  our  abstractions  are  all  taken 
from  our  observation  of  substances^  and  their  mutually  afieclii^  one  another, 
and  that  die  abstract  is  made  by  an  arbitrary  separation  in  our  thoagto  of 
what  nature  has  exhibited  in  the  concrete.  It  is  said  die  rules  of  natural  jus- 
tice are  unalteraUe,  and  so  they  may,  because  resulting  from  the  nature  of 
man,  i which  does  not  change  with  time  and  place :  foi  he  is  made  a  aodable 
ereatttie,  capable,  of  assisting  or  hurting  his  fellows,  invested  with  reason 
and  appetjite.  The  brates  wanting  jeason  have  no  justice  bekxigtng  to  them : 
nor  would  there  be  as^  rule  of  it  in  man  had  he  no  temptation  to  do  wiong; 
or  were  he  shut  up  alone  like  a  maggot  in  a  nutshell  there  would  be  no 
place  for  justice.  I  see  no  contradiction  in  imagining  that  God  might  have 
placed  all  his  sentient  creatuiies  apart  by  themselves  without  any  knowledge 
or  perception  of -one  another,  in  whidi  ca4e  diere  would  have  been  ao  sudi 
thing  as  justice  in  nature  r  tli^efore  when  he  gave  man  his  facultiea,  and 
placed  him  in  a  situadan  to  have  intercourse  with  his  feUow-creatmres,  then 
he  made  justice,  and  then  the  natiu^<tf  itb^an. 

6.  It  is  said  that  God  cannot  act  arbitrarily,  and  therefoi?a  mus%.  have 
some  rule  or  nature  of  things  to  guide  him.  If  by  Cannot,  you  mean  that 
he  never  does,  I  have  no  objection  rbut  let  us  consid^  what  we  understand 
by  arbitrary  action  in  men,  which  is  when  they  act  v^n  whim,  or  humour,  or 
passion,  all  which  murt  certainly  be  denied  of  him.  But  why  must  an  action 
be  arbitrary  unless  confined  by  some  restriction  from  taking  aaodicr  turn  ? 
we  find  many  instances  of  the  contrary  in  ourselves.    It  is.true  if  I  promise 
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to  meet  a  company  upon  any  oecation,  whether  of  bminesa  or  pleasure* 
though  the  i^>ponktmeiit  was  voluntary  at  first,  I  am  now  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  keep  it,  so  my  liberty  tfr  do  otherwise  is  gone :  bat  this  is  not  always 
my  ease;  I.  sometimes  lay  oat  a  plaB  of  seirm)  plaees  I  will  go  to,  or 
sevieral  tilings  I  will  do  wherein  no  other  mortal  has.  any  eonoem,.  and 
having  a  little  steadiness  -in  myt  temper  I  pnrsoe  it  acooitliagly,  without 
any  restorictioii  upon  my  libeity  to  depart  from  it  at  any  time ;  and  since  I 
look  upon  this  steadmess  ratiier.  as  an  advantage  to  my  character  than 
oiherwise,  I  am  willing  to  ascribe  it  in  the  highest  degme  to  the  JUmighty; 
the  tenor  of  whose  conduct  I  conoetved  fixed,  not  by  law  or  rule^bnt  by 
voluntary  detarminatkm.  Whevafore  there  is  no  oooasion  for  attributing 
what  we  find  unalterable  to.  an  jmteoedent  natare.ol  things  limiting  and 
prescribing  laws  to  GodybEsausa  we  maygroand  it  as  wdL  upon  his  immu* 
tability*  This  seems  an 'idea  more  woi^  U  him^  and  more  oonsistent 
with  onrnotioacf  omnipotenoe;  and  we  4^ay  drawias  many  good  uses  from 
the  opinion  that  he  will  not  as  that  he  cannot  order  theioourse  of  nature 
otherwiae  that  he  has  done*  Prcmded  we  take: along  with  as  .this  caotion, 
to  be  Teiy  careful  in  oar  judgment  of  what  tl^gs  are  unalterable :  a  point 
wherein  those,  who^4alk  most  loudly  of  a.  nature  of  thiags^  hfcve  been 
Bomelimes- grossly  mistaken*    .         i 

'  7.  •  Many  divines^  particidarly  Bishop  Bereridge  and  Dean  Shcrlodc, 
endeovourto. beighteE our  idea  of  omnipotence  by  asserting  that  God  is 
not  only  the  Creator^  but  likewise  the  contininl  support  of  all  substances, 
who  would  lose  their  being  tile  moment  he  should  withdraw  his  operation 
upon  them.  The  Inshop,  after  his  usual  manner,,  speaks  positivdy  aa  if  he 
knew  the  tiling  by  ocular  demonstration,  and  uses  tho<>c»nparisan<>f  abook, 
balden  in  one's  hands>  to  .exjdain  hb  aoeaning.  For,  says  hoy  if  I  take 
away  my  hands  the  book. will  &11  to  the  gmmd  without  any  act  of  mine  to 
throw  it4o(wn  t  sa  I  myself  should  intaoHtty  drop  into  nothing,  were  God  to 
withdraw  his  sustainipg  power  from  under  me^  without  his  needing  to  do 
anythingtfor  thmsting'me  out  of  B^m^^.x  Whether  the  case,  be  so  with  us 
I  shall'notpfetend  to  determine  so  poqttiTely  aahis  Lordship,  it  being  a  matter 
beyond>tbe  leach'Of  my  trnderstaading  to  peaetratef  but  I  may  say  we  have 
no  direct  evidence  of  tiie  sflirmative,  thm  being  rather  an  appearance  of 
the  'Contrary'  in  the  abiding  quality  ai  bodies*  which,  alter  all  the  divisions 
and  separations  that  can  be  made  by  fermentation,  putrefaction,  dissolution, 
and  burning,  we  still  know  are  not  lost  out  of  nature.  Nor  does  it  much 
heighten  our  idea  of  omnipotence  to  imagine  powers  not  derived  therefrom, 
for  substances,  it  seems,  have  an  inherent  power  of  annihilating  themselves 
if  omnipotence  were  not  constantiy  at  work  to  counteract  them.  There 
are  inconveniences  attending  this  hypothesis,  which  the  Dean  labours  for 
many  pages  to  remove ;  and  though  it,  may  help  to  give  us  a  full  persuasion 
of  our  iotimate  dependence  upon  the  Deity,  the  same  might  as  well  be 
attained  by  oontemplatioyi.  of  his  os^nipiresence.  ^or  wo«dd  it  a  little 
weaken  our  assurance  of  our  own  immortality^  built  upon  the  individuality 
of  spirit,  to>8«|4>ope  individualsitoo  pcdsht^bld  unless  sastwed  by  the  imme- 
diate'haod  pf^  Godi  for  though  he  may  still  ^ntinue  to  support  us,  we 
fsm  wsvw  be  so  sure  of  Jus  future  apt?  aa.pf  ti^ose.  he  has  ^eady  done,  for 
the  .liatter  an^  our-,  ^^a  of  th^  former,  thefi^fore  his  having  given  us  a 
il«ra)>le  nature  is.  the^trpogest  evid^ice  ^e  cm  have  frjom  the  light  of 
reason  that  ,it  is  his  Will  we  ehquld  4(Qntinu^  for  ever,,  j^nd  it  is  most 
a^ee^ble  to  our  ideas  ^  conceive  a  permanency  of  existence  in  substances 
wbi^hj npthing  less  than  oipAipoteace. .can  destroy:  the  powers  of  nature 
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may  fonn  oompoonds,  throw  them  into  different  combinations,  increase, 
diminish,  alter,  or  entirely  dissipate  them  again ;  but  cannot  take  existence 
from  any  single  particle  either  of  material  or  ^iritual  substance  :  this  has 
been  always  esteemed  a  privilege  reserved  to  omnipotence  alone,  and  that  it 
requires  an  exertion  of  ihe  same  power  to  annihilate  as  to  create.  Nor 
will  our  thinking  in  this  manner  lessen  our  apprehension  of  the  divine 
sovereignty ;  for  nobody  doubts  that  he  who  made  us  may  destroy  us  again 
vnth  a  word,  nor  that  we  receive  the  materials  for  our  well  being,  without 
which  B^ing  were  nothing  worth,  by  his  i^pointment,  and  in  this  sense  he 
may  truly  be  called  our  continual  support. 

8.  God  is  incomprehensible  in  all  his  attributes,  and  if  we  go  to  ^atfacMn 
the  depths  of  omnipotence  we  shall  lose  ourselves  in  darkness  and  p^rplexi^ 
ties :  thenefore,  letting  alone  all  the  subtilities  of  absolute  impossibilities,  of 
an  independent  nature  of  things,  and  of  the  siistentation  of  existence  in 
substances,  let  us  fix  our  view  upon  a  prospect  we  can  deaiiy  discern.  Let 
us  conceive  of  God  as  performing  by  second  causes  all  the  mighty  works 
we  see  performed,  and  able  to  do  whatever  we  can  comprehend  possible  to 
be  done.  Let  us  consider  him  giving  existence  to  substances,  solidity  to 
matter,  perceptivity  to  spirit,  and  understanding  to  man:  limiting  the 
ocean,  spreading  out  the  earth  as  a  garment,  and  stretching  forth  the  vast 
expanse  of  heaven :  rolling  the  planets  in  their  orbits,  fijong  the  golden 
sun,  and  appointing  the  stars  their  stations :  causing  gravitation  between 
large  bodies,  cohesion  between  smaU,  elasticity  in  air  and  ether :  giving 
motion  to  the  wheels  of  fortune,  stability  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  direct^ 
ing  both  their  certain  courses :  forming  the  fibres  of  plants  to  fit  them  for 
vegetation,  the  vessels  of  animals  to  carry  on  circulation,  and  the  mental 
organs  to  serve  as  instruments  for  the  understanding :  making  the  earth 
yield  her  increase  for  our  sustenance,  feeding  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand 
hills  for  our  uses,  supplying  us  with  air  to  breathe,  water  to  drink,  clothes 
to  put  on,  and  innumerable  objects  all  around  to  employ  and  oitertain  us : 
commanding  the  issues  of  life  and  death,  and  having  ^e  future  conditioa 
of  spirits  at  his  disposal.  The  contemplation  of  these,  and  a  multitude  of 
other  things,  that  a  little  thought  might  easily  suggest,  will,  I  apprehaid* 
give  us  the  Mlest  idea  of  omnipotence  that  we  are  capable  of,  and  make  us 
sensible  the  Lord  is  our  continual  support,  and  that  in  him  we  live»  and 
move,  and  have  our  being. 


CHAP.  XV. 
OMNISCIENCE. 


Ws  have  remarked  before,  that  inteUigence  is  not  the  same  thing  in 
God  as  in  ourselves,  for  our  intelligence  would  not  suit  a  First  Cause :  we 
cannot  work  without  motives  and  ideas  suggested  by  objects  previously 
affecting  us,  so  that  there  must  be  something  already  existing  from  whence 
we  may  receive  the  information  necessary  to  conduct  us  in  our  proceedings. 
Besides,  intelligence  is  a  particular  mode  of  perception  wherein  the  mind  is 
always  passive,  taking  such  judgments  as  are  impressed  upon  it :  for  judg- 
ment properly  is  the  act  of  the  objects  under  contemplation,  and  not  of 
the  percipient,  otherwise  than  by  his  bringing  such  of  them  into  his  thoughts 
from  whence  some  judgment  may  result.     We  may  fancv  but  not  under- 
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stand  peaches  growing  upon  an  oak,  rivera  running  upwards :  nor  in  general 
can  we  understand  anything  different  from  what  it  appears  after  the  most 
thorough  examination.     Therefore  how  imperfect  noticm  soever  we  have  of 
pure  agency,  such  as  is  generally  ascribed  to  God,  we  may  see  clearly  that 
perception  as  in  us  being  passive  is  incompatible  with  it :  for  we  cannot 
imagine  him  passive  to  receive  impressions  from  the  impulse  of  objects,  nor 
yet  can  we  deny  him  understanding  before  there  was  an3rthing  external  to 
be  understood,  much  less  refuse  him  knowledge  of  the  things  he  has  created. 
2.  The  vulgar  have  an  advantage  over  the  studious  in  some  respects,  for 
they  discern  not  the  difficulties  which  perplex  the  others :  they  make  no 
boggle  at  creation,  believing  they  see  instances  of  it  in  striking  fire,  which 
they  take  to  be  something  new,  not  existing  before,  but  produced  by  the 
comsion  of  flint  and  steel,  for  they  think  nothing  of  particles  detached  from 
the  colliding  bodies,  nor  of  a  subttte  matter  emi^bed  from  within  their  pores, 
nor  of  a  circumambient  ether,  agitated  by  their  vibrations,  which  being  put 
into  a  certain  violent  motion  appear  in  the  form  of  fire.     So  likewise  they 
seem  to  have  experience  of  pure  agency  in  their  own  meditations  and  volun- 
tary reflections,  wherein  they  imagine  themselves  acting  within  themselves, 
without  instrument  or  material,  without  other  object  than  their  own  acts. 
But  our  experience,  that  when  our  organs  are  indisposed  we  cannot  think 
at  all,  may  convince  us  that  we  have  instruments  to  emfdoy^  and  materials 
to  work  upon  in  our  mental  operations :  and  upon  a  closer  attention  we  shall 
find  that  even  in  the  most  abstracted  thought  there  must  be  something  to 
be  perceived  numerically  distinct  from  that  which  perceives.     And  in  general 
the  further  we  pry  into  the  secrets  of  natore,  we  shall  find  her  abounding  in 
mysteries  that  do  not  occur  to  common  i^rehension.     Since  then  it  is  the 
view  of  nature  that  must  give  us  any  conception  of  the  Author  of  Nature, 
the  more  difficulties  arise  in  the  phenomena  the  less  able  shall  we  be  to  com- 
prehend those  attributes  by  which  they  are  to  be  accounted  for :  .so  that  it 
is  no  wonder  Simonides  asked  still  longer  time  the  further  he  pushed  his 
inquiries  upon  this  subject. 

3.  Our  inability  to  conceive  knowledge  without  prior  means  of  informa- 
tion, together  with  the  absurdity  of  reding  God  that  knowledge  he  has 
given  to  ourselves,  obliges  us  to  ascribe  him  intelligence,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  acknowledge  this  attribute  ineffid>le,  being  sometiiing  of  a  higher 
nature,  but  comprehending  under  it  all  that  bel<Higs  to  understanding  as  in 
the  mind,  abstracted  from  the  idea  of  any  conveyance  bringing  it  Slither. 
Since  then  it  would  be  in  vain  to  go  about  to  describe  the  manner  of  his 
knowing,  whidi  in  the  nature  of  it  must  be  different  from  ours,  and  yet  we 
can  form  no  idea  of  any  other  knowing  than  that  we  experience  ourselves, 
we  are  excusable  because  necessitated  to  think  and  speak  of  him  in  a  lan- 
guage suitable  to  what  we  have  experience  of.  Thus  we  say  he  sees  all 
things,  looks  backward  upon  tbie  past,  and  forward  into  the  future,  discerns 
all  possibilities,  together  with  the  consequences  of  his  own  immediate  acts, 
or  those  of  second  causes,  to  the  remotest  chain  of  events,  and  knows  what- 
ever is  the  object  of  knowledge.  The  highest  term  we  have  to  employ  is 
Intuition,  the  same  as  Beholding,  a  term  taken  from  our  sense  of  vision,  an  1 
serving  only  to  exclude  the  slow  process  of  reason,  whereby  we  advance 
gradually  to  the  knowledge  of  what  we  cannot  discem  directly  by  our  senses 
or  our  judgment. 

4.  The  difficulty  of  apprehending  any  vohmtury  act,  even  that  of  creation, 
to  proceed  without  a  prior  mtelligence,  or  of  intelligence  subsisting  with- 
out objects  to  be  understood,  has  set  men  upon  contriving  objects  for  the 
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divine  intdligenoe  coeval  with  itadf :  for  the  ancients  hdd  forms,  ideas,  and 
tmths,  to  be  eternal,  obtaining  a  place  from  everlasting  in  the  divine^mind, 
and  I  8i]q[»poee  these  are-what  our  modems  wopld  understand  by  their  un- 
alterable  natore  of  things.  If  yon  examine  what  those  forms  and  ideas  were, 
you  will  find  they  were  not  God.  nor  Jittribn^es,  nor  yet  distinct  substances, 
bat  inexistendes  in  him :  which  Inexistsnpy  was  a  very  convenient  tenn, 
impljring  something  that  was  both  a  aobstanoe  and  not  a  substance,  and  so 
carrying  the  advantages  of  either ;  as.«  sabstance,,it  was  o^^able  of  eternal 
duration,  and  of  furnishing  oljects  for  undestanding  to  percmve ;  as  not  a 
substance,  it  avoided  the  plivalky  of  necessary  Beings,  of  dividing  God  into 
parts,  and  of  making  substmoes  uncreated;  Nevertiieless,  admitting  the 
reality  of  ineziBtendes,  it  ^rill  be  hard  to  comprehend  an  inherent  eternity 
heiongmg  to  them,  for  truths  are  propositions  concerning  snhstanoes,  or 
some&ing  relative  thereto,  therefore  «annot  be  older  tlum  the  sol^jecti 
whereof  they  are  predicated:  that  justice  is  better  than  iniquity,  springi 
from  the  powers  of  men  to  benefit  or  endamage  one  another,  and  the  con- 
sequences resulting  to  them  therefrom  which  renders  actions  of  one  sor^  better 
than  thoseof  the  other.  We  have  seen  that  if  there  were  no  creatures  capable 
of  doing  good  or  hurt,  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  justice  in  nature, 
and  if  there  were  no  suchtthing,  there  could  be  notli^ig  affirmed  or  denied 
concerning  it«  The  epithet  Eternal  given  to  soqie  truths,  implies  there  are 
others  not  so,  and  ^e  very  distinction  made  between  eternal  and  te^^>Qrar7 
truths  shows  their  duradon.  to  de^tend  npoa  that  q£  the  subjects  whereto 
^ey  are  appUed.  •  The  same  may  be.  said  of  forms,  which  are  only  modifi- 
cations of  substances;  form/as  denoUiiig  figMrecouJLd  have  no  place  before 
the  existence  of  matter,  nor  perhaps  before  the  combination  of  it,  for  we 
know  not  whether  die  atoms  liaveany  figure  or  no :  and  extended  to  a  larger 
sense  induding  the  form  ,of  Being  in  other  substances,  it  depends  upon 
their  primary  properties,  situations,  and  connections*  which  cannot  be  older 
than  themsdves.  But  it  anay  be.  urgedi  that,  although  all  ex;temal  objects 
were  annihilated  yet  we  might  retain  an  idea  of  the  forms  they  had  exhi- 
bited, therefore  there  is  naineonsi^tenQy  in  supposing  the  like  idea  to  sub- 
sist in  some  mind  before  they  were  existent.  .  But  let  us  consider  that  the 
ideas  we  discern  are  modifications  of  our  organs,  which  sre  exterior  to  the 
mind  that  discems  them :  and  if  we  distinguish,  the  perception  frtmi  the 
idea  and  suppose  the  former,  in  some  mind  without  the  latter,,  it  must  be  a 
pure  act' and  of  course  posterior  in  order  if  not  in  time  to  the  exertion  of 
some  power  by  the  agent :  so.  that  perception  i^^st  be  the.aot  and. produce 
of  the  divine  intelligence,  instead  of  ^e  Qhj^  or  fund  in  store  giving  scope 
•to  it. 

5.  It  iB  remarkable  that  tiioae,.  who. will  m>ti  tet^  God  4i|iderstand  or  do 
anything  without  ideas,  are  the  very  persons  who  stickle  most  strenuously 
for  a  liberty  of  indiflerenoy  in  man :  so  that  they  iwill  not  allow  the  supreme 
Being  to  enjoy  a  privilege  they  assume,  to  themsdves.  Whidi  by  the  way 
shows  the  inoonsistency  of  this  supposed  privilege  with  Qtu*.  notions  of  free- 
dom, since  we  caimot  concdve  the  most  powerfril  and  uncontrollable  of  all 
agents  to  act  indifferently  without  ^nakji^g  him  liable  to  humour  and  arbi- 
trary proceeding:  from  whence  we  may  justly  infer  that  what  they  take  for 
proefr^of  indifiSrency  are  rather  instances  of  weab^ess  ^nd  imperfection  in 
man.  Perhaps  I  shall  be  asked  whether  I  can  concdve  God  to  act  in  creat- 
ing without  a  view  to  some  parpose,  or  without  a. plan  containing  that 
order  of  succession  he  was  about  to  establish  ;  and  I  shall  readily  aduiow- 
kdge  that  I  cannot.  .  Bui  when  I  consider  why  I  9Hnnot»  oamdy,  becauee 
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of  ^  BarrowneM  of  my  ooneqpboa  which  is  confined  withia  the  oompttsft 
of  my  expcrieaoe,  and  hedaat  I  ct&  compreliend  no  other  manner  of 
knowkiff'tkan  I  hs^  cxpevienoed-myielfr  mytnot  oonoeiving  tmovnte  to  no 
moro  tuan  a  negative  prosf  which  in-«  nnlter  of  this  nature  is  no.  proof 
«t  afl.  For  'thimgh  wuit  of  conception  be  a  proper  evidence  in  things 
familiar  to  our  observation^  vdiose  psopertka  and  operations  we  are  well 
acquainted  witii,.aa  that  a  stone  cannot^  moont  np wards. without  an  ex- 
ternal impnlsei  that  water  alone  cannot  compose  a-  vegetaftde,  that  solid 
bodies  cannot  penetrate  ono another,  and  the  Jike,  yet  in  snibjects  whereof 
we  have  no  dired^experienee  bat  only  sudi  partial  knowledge, as  may  be 
gathered  from  theireffeetsv  we  can  expect  to  comprdiend  notiiing  farther 
of  them  than  their  ability  to  prodooe  those  efibcts  :  whence  arises  the  dis- 
tiaetion  between  things  iJx>ve  reason'  and  things  contrary  to  reason.  Since 
then  wo  find  an  niiderstandingy  such  as  oars  in  kind,  though  extended  to  the 
higheet  degi^,  incapaUe  of  assigpning  properties,  allotting  stations  and 
direotuigotiier  eircamstances  attending  creation,  bat  are  satisfied  neverthe- 
less  that-all  these  thkigs  require  an  understaw&ig,  let  ns  conclude  the  divine 
intelligeaoe  a  sobject  above  oar  reason,  and  fbrtou-  to  pronounce  anvthing 
moto-bonoeniing  it  than  that  it  is  sufficient  to  woik  aU  that  admirable  con- 
trivance wMsh  we  (hscem  in  the  works  of  nature.  'Or,  if  we  still  think 
|Hre-*exiBtent  ideas  necessary,  let  ua  ascribe  their  origin  to  some  attributo 
yet  mknown  and-anthoaght  of ;  for  we  most  not  imagine  that  what  little 
•we-know  of  Ged  comprises  tho  whole  of  his  essence,  but  there  are  not  im- 
pft)bably  either  attributes  of  whuh  the  mind  of  man  has  not  so  mudi  as 
^itertasned  a  sosptcicm.  - 

6.  The  like  diffiooltiee  w^  that  concerning  prior  information  being  ne- 
oeeeary  to  complete  understanding,  may  be  started  concerning  remembrance 
aild  IcM^ght,  the  former  being  jn  ourselves*  an  inspection  of  traces  in  oar 
nsemoi^,  and  the  latter  an  inference  from  oor  observation  of  past  events. 
If  4ke  achoolmen's  standing  point  eoald  be  made  clear  to  oor  apprehension, 
^e  need  ascribe  neither  rememlMrance  nor  foresight  to  God,  as  things  snper- 
'fluoaei  for  the  past  and  fdtars^  being  alike  present  before  him,  might  be 
diseeraed-  by  wtrntion  aa  well  •  as  events  now  actually  occurring,  fiut  sinoe 
it  ia  not  easy  for  as  to  separate  time  £mn  eoccession^  and  since  to  common 
ai^irehension  it-  does  not  derogate  (torn  our  idea  of  God  to. suppose  him 
essting  by  perpetwd  duration,  we  may  without  hart  imagine  him  to  remem- 
ber as  we  remember,  and  to  foresee  as  wa  'foresee  events  within  our  own 
power  by  knowing  oor  own  intention,  where  we' know  perfectiy  what  may 
be  done  witli*the  instruments  and  materials  we  have  to  employ:  taking  this 
conception  as  the  best  wecan  fomv  and  not  absolutely  pronooncing  it  ade- 
quate to  the  satjects  - 

7.  Andmdeed  the  fullest  conception  we  can  obtain  of  the  attributes  arises 
fnok  contemplation  of  their  effects,  for  if  we  go  to  penetrate  into  nice  ab* 
8tra€ti<»is^  we  shall  find  them  oftener  obsooring  than  enlightening  the  mind, 

-ofbener  contracting  than  enlarg^ing  the  prospect.  Therefore,  as  we  did  be- 
fore upon  the^artide  of  omnipotence,  let  as  now  take  a  short  survey  of  na- 
-tore,  to  fed  the  dearest  footsteps  o£  omniscience.  Let  us  •  consider  the 
Creator  determiaiog  the  preoeise  number  of  substances,  allotting  them  their 
properties  ^and ^eapaeities  necessary  tooomplete  the  grand  design  he  had  in 
"View  t  fbrmingatplan  to  make  a  world,  which,  was  to  last  for  ages  with  infi- 
wte  varieties*  and  sueeessive  changes,  oat  of  homogeneous  matter,  where 
every  partide  -most  have  its  appohited  stetion,  every  motion  its  determinate 
wlocitv  and  direction^  calculatiug  exactlvat  cme  ^ance  all  the  combinations 
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they  will  nin  into»  the  species  of  compounds  they  will  produce,  together 
with  the  secondary  qualities,  operations,  and  mutual  affections,  resulting 
therefrom.  How  stupendous  must  be  that  wisdom  which  directed  infinite 
power,  and  by  which  eyer3rthing  was  established  in  number,  weight,  and 
measure!  He  knew  the  exact  quantity  requisite  of  that  inyisible  force 
whereon  fermentation,  heat,  explosion,  repulsion,  and  the  four  attractions 
depend,  which  had  it  been  greater  or  less  might  have  produced  nothing 
but  disorder  in  nature.  He  proportioned  the  elements  that  none  of  them 
might  predominate  or  fell  deficient,  and  contrived  springs  for  mingling  them 
together,  that  they  might  concur  in  forming  the  productions  he  designed. 
He  appointed  the  degree  of  influence  in  the  sun  and  moon,  the  inequities 
of  the  earth,  the  rise  of  exhalations,  the  variety  of  soils,  and  other  causes 
which  bring  on  the  change  of  seasons,  vicissitudes  of  weather,  and  various 
dispositions  of  the  air,  causing  the  earth  to  yield  her  increase  in  proper 
measure,  neither  redundant  nor  wanting.  He  contrived  the  curious  atruo- 
ture  of  vegetables,  the  more  admirable  organization  of  animab,  wh^e  every 
vessel,  gland,  and  fibre,  every  part,  performs  its  several  office  for  the  growth 
and  preservation  of  the  whole.  He  adapted  the  contexture  of  his 
plants  to  the  wants  of  his  living  creatures,  so  that  each  species  has  its  pro- 
per food,  its  nests,  and  places  of  harbour,  and  finds  uses  in  that  whidi 
18  unserviceable  to  others.  He  ranged  his  elements  in  such  order,  as  to 
carry  on  the  course  of  nature  without  perpetually  needing  his  own  interpo- 
sition :  so  that  they  produce  minerals  and  fossils  below,  vapours,  douds, 
dews,  and  rain  above,  insinuate  themselves  into  the  seed  to  make  it  germi- 
nate, and  into  the  plant  to  make  it  bear  fruits  and  seeds  again,  into  the  feetus 
to  bring  it  to  maturity,  and  into  the  perfect  animal,  causing  it  to  feucdfy 
and  renew  the  species.  He  gave  various  instincts  to  brutes  and  tqppetiteB 
to  man,  urging  both  to  effect  purposes  they  do  not  think  of  themselves.  He 
allotted  their  several  provinces  to  the  causes  of  destruction,  as  well  as  those 
of  formation  and  preservation  :  he  maketh  the  storms  his  ministers,  direct- 
ing them  what  to  overthrow  and  what  to  spare :  he  oommandeth  the  earth- 
quakes how  fer  to  lay  waste  and  where  to  stop ;  the  lightning  whom  to 
strike  and  whom  to  pass  over.  Blight,  femine,  and  pestilence,  have  their 
limits  in  what  quarters  and  what  extent  to  spread  their  havock,  chance  and 
casualty  their  directions  when  and  where  to  fall :  and  all  this  by  the  inter- 
vention of  second  causes,  which  are  so  wonderfully  contrived  and  exactly 
adjusted  as  never  to  disturb  that  order  of  succession  he  has  established. 

8.  Nor  is  his  wisdom  less  con^icuous  in  the  moral  than  in  the  natural 
world :  he  has  put  much  into  the  power  of  free  agents,  and  Idt  many 
things  to  their  choice  and  management,  yet  he  directs  their  dioice  by  such 
unseen  springs,  as  lead  them  to  execute  his  purposes  when  they  loot  in- 
tended it.  He  has  distributed  various  constitutions,  talents,  endowments, 
passions,  and  desires,  among  men,  so  that  some  are  fitted  as  well  in  ability 
as  indination  for  every  office  wanted  in  society,  and  all  the  conveniences  of 
life  depending  on  human  industry  supplied.  Commerce,  agriculture,  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  want  not  hands  to  carry  them  on,  nor  policy,  learning, 
and  sdence  able  heads  to  improve  them :  the  jarring  interests  and  opposite 
views  of  private  persons  serve  to  balance  one  another,  and  are  made  to 
produce  order  by  their  proper  commixture  out  of  that  which  separately 
would  tend  to  confusion*  He  knows  how  and  when  to  raise  up  peculiar 
characters  that  may  found  empires  and  overthrow  them,  or  erect  new  king- 
doms upon  the  ruins  of  old  ones.  Nor  does  he  only  provide  for  the  esta- 
blishment, the  security,  and  general  welfiEure  of  nations,  but  so  directs  the 
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behaviour  of  men  to  one  another,  and  the  dUpeniations  of  fortune/  that  each 
indiyidoal  shall  receive  the  precise  portion  of  good  and  evil  intended  him. 
Nor  are  his  cares  confined  to  this  sohlunar^  stage,  for  we  have  seen  that  the 
spirits  of  men  are  of  a  nature  to  endure  after  their  dissolution  from  the 
body,  and  we  cannot  suppose  their  primary  properties  given  them  for  no- 
thing, but  that  they  shall  receive  perceptions  by  other  channels  than  those 
which  dMivey  them  now :  so  that  there  must  he  a  different  set  of  laws  for 
<he  several  forma  of  Being  we  are  to  undergo,  and,  as  we  may  reasonably 
presume,  a  connexion  of  interests  between  the  visible  world  and  the  invisible : 
to  adjust  which,  requires  a  more  stupendous  wisdom  than  anything  falling 
under  our  notice  can  exhibit,  though  that  is  enough  to  excite  our  wonder 
and  exceed  our  comprehension. 

9.  And  this  consideration  may  help  to  remove  some  objections  that  have 
been  raised  upon  the  seeming  errors  of  nature,  as  that  she  wastes  her 
strength  in  unprofitable  efforts  and  sometimes  thwarts  the  purposes  we  sup- 
posed her  to  have  intended.  Lucretius  urges  that  the  world  could  not 
have  been  made  in  wisdom,  being  so  full  of  defects :  ravenous  beasts, 

.  poisonous  herbs,  and  pestilential  vapours  abound,  the  rain  falls  upon  the 

.  sea  where  it  can  do  no  good,  the  sun  shines  upon  barren  rocks,  where  it 
can  produce  nothing,  and  man  is  liable  to  continual  disappointments  and 

.  disasters.  But  nature  is  not  thought  to  work  in  vain  when  she  contrives  a 
curious  structure  in  the  grains  of  com  fitting  them  for  v^etation,  although 
that  purpose  be  defeated  by  the  corn  being  made  into  bread  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  man :  but  rain  falling  into  the  sea  where  man  receives  no  benefit 
by  it  is  exclaimed  against  as  a  want  of  contrivance,  because  we  judge  of 
prudent  and  vain  solely  by  what  relates  to  ourselves ;  as  if  nature  had  no- 
thing eUe  to  do  besides  tending  our  services,  and  whatever  was  of  no  use 
to  us  were  absolutely  useless.  Besides  that  we  may  be  mistaken  in  our 
premises,  for  what  is  not  of  immediate  use  may  be  remotely  so ;  perhaps 
the  fresh  water  mingled  with  the  sea  may  prevent  its  sending  up  exhalations 
that  might  be  hurtful  to  us,  and  the  sun  darting  heat  upon  rocks  communi- 
cates a  warmth  to  the  ground  below  or  air  above,  which  does  a  good  we 
know  not  of,  or  at  least  we  may  allow  it  to  influence  the  weather  and 
thereby  afiect  the  growth  of  fruits  and  com.  But  supposing  these  things 
were  of  no  service  to  us,  they  may  do  service  to  the  fish,  the  insects  or  other 
creatures,  who  deserve  some  share  in  the  cares  of  nature  together  with 

.  ourselves.  As  to  the  disasters  and  disappointments  befalling  mankind,  we 
many  times  find  reason  afterwards  to  rejoice  at  their  having  happened,  and 
many  more  times  there  may  be  reason  though  we  do  not  discern  it :  but  if 
there  be  any  from  which  we  receive  no  real  benefit,  and  that  the  condition 
of  life  were  better  upon  the  whole  without  them,  yet  they  may  be  some  way 
serviceable  to  other  Beings  or  to  ourselves  in  another  state  of  being.  Nor 
is  it  an  exception  against  our  argument  that  we  proceed  upon  what  may  be 

.  without  showing  what  is  the  case,  for  the  burden  of  producing  evidence  lies 
apon  the  objector :  there  are  innumerable  marks  of  wisdom  in  many  works 
of  nature,  therefore  a  possibility  of  there  being  the  Uke  in  those  where  we 
cannot  trace  it  is  a  sufficient  defence,  and  whoever  would  arraign  this 
wisdom  ought  to  show  that  the  latter  cannot  terminate  in  any  good  effect. 

.  For  our  not  discerning  the  expedience  in  some  performances  of  an  agent  does 
not  overthrow  the  opinion  we  had  entertained  of  him  from  others,  nor  has 
it  that  effect  upon  us  in  the  common  occurrences  of  life :  if  a  man  of  whose 
skill  in  language  and  knowledge  we  had  experience  were  to  deliver  himself 
darkly  and  mysteriously  upon  some  occasions,  we  should  not  presently  con- 
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clade  he  Had  no  meaning  in  what  he  said.  If  we  went  into  the  workshop 
of  an  artificer,  where  we  found  many  things  admh-ahly  contrived  und  yit 
together,  besides  others  whereof  we  oonid  not  possibly  gaess  tlie  uses,  we 
should  not  infer  from  the  latter  that  he  proceeded  fooUAly  sod  unthmkiDg^ 
in  all  we  saw  before  ns.  In  both  caaes  we  riiould  attribute  the  seeming 
nselessness  of  anything  we  saw  or  heard  to  oar  own  want  of  dlsoemineDt: 
and  mnch  more  ought  we  do  so  with  fespect  to  the  operations  of  nature, 
whose  tendendes  and  mutual  dependence  we  have  so  insufficient  fibcolties 
and  so  little  opportunities  to  investigate.  • 

10.  When  we  reflect  what  a  wilderness  of  thought  most  be  requisite  to 
govern  innumerable  worlds  and  order  all  the  particulars  bdonging'  to  them, 
we  shall  find  it  inconceivable  that  so  much  can  be  contained  togetfaor  in  one 
understanding :  therefore  some  have  made  It  an  objection  that  sach  a  bound- 
less variety  must  peri^ex  and  burden  even  the  divhie  intelligence.  But  let 
us  consider  why  a  multitude  of  thoughts  are  perplexing  and  burdensome  to 
ourselves :  we  perceive  by  organs,  and  can  have  no  more  perceptions  than 
they  frdm  time  to  time  ezeite  in  ms>  but  the  iphere  of  our  presence  being 
too  narrow  to  admit  many  of  them  to  work  vpon  us  together,  we  aie  forced 
to  labour  and  toil  in  bringing  such  of  them  into  play  as  we- want,  nnd  gene- 
rally others  intrude  with  them  which  disturb  their  (^ration  and  perpl^  our 
ideas.  But  how  much  difficulty  soever  we  may  have  found  in  connecting  a 
chain  of  reasoning  or  forming  a  train  of  thinking,  when  once  become  fomi- 
liar  tons  by  frequent  contemplation,  we  find  no  dfficulty  in  running  it  over 
afterwards  and  comprehending  so  much  of  it  as  we  can  contain  in  one  view : 
for  whatever  occurs  readily  to  our  thought  we  discern  easily  and  distinctly,  nor 
find  any  trouble  or  perplexity  in  perceiving,  where  the  prospect  lies  fall  and 
clear  before  us.  If  then  we  will  needs  imagine  God  to  undarstand  as  we 
understand,  by  the  perception  of  objects^  let  us  remember  that  the  sphere  of 
his  presence  extends  throughout  all  immensity,  that  he  wants  not  the 
ministry  of  organs  to  bring  objects  before  him,  nene  being  ever  absent  from 
him  or  removed  out  of  his  reach.  And  perceptions  take  up  no  room  in  the 
thought  nor  interfere  with  one  another,  but  it  is  the  want  of  them  that 
causes  perplexity. 

11.  Th^  are  some  truths^  as  was  remariced  at  the  end  of  our  diapter  on 
Judgment,  repiited  self-evident  because  they  sti^e  the  mind  irreeistiUy,  yet 
we  cannot  trace  their  origin  nor  deduce  the  tndn  of  reasonmg  where^  we 
arrived  at  them  :  among  this  class  may  be  reckoned  the  Divine  Happiness, 
which  we  do  not  discover  from  the  wotks  of  nature  «s  we<lo  tiie  other  attri- 
butes. The  mighty  fiiibric  of  the  worid  man^ests  an  onmipotenoe,  and  the 
apt  concurrence  of  causes  to  answer  their  several  uses  and  pmrpoees  dedfMres 
an  omnisdence :  but  we  camiot  infer  the  hi^piness  of  the  Supreme  Being 
from  that  of  his  creatures  any  more  than  we  can  the  ccmtrary  from  their 
miseries.  For  satisfaction  in  ourselves  is  a  perception,  it  is  a  state  die 
mind'  is  thrown  into  by  the  a<^  of  objects  striking  upon  our  senses  or  re- 
flecdon,  wherein  we  are  entirely  passive  nor  can  help  receiving  either 
pleasure  or  pain  while  the  proper  causes  are  operating:  but  we  cannot 
ascribe  passivity  to  Gk>d  nor  imagine  his  condition  to  dep«id  from  time  to 
time  upon  the  agency  of  anything  external.  Nevertheless,  the  very  sound 
of  a  miserable  or  an  insensible  Deity  is  shocking  to  the  ear  and  repugnant 
to  all  our  notions,  nor  was  there  ever  any  one  who  admitted  the  B^ng  of  a 
God  that  did  not  conceive  him  unspeakably  happy.  We  find  happiness  ^ 
only  thing  desirable,  or  that  which  renders  all  odier  things  desirable,  snd 
constantly  employ  our  efforts  to  procure  it :  therefore  we  might  suppose 
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that  where  there  is  almighty  p<ywer  and  idfioite  wisdmn,  all  means  of  hap- 
piaets  Would  be  put  in  practice '.  bat  Ck>d  ttfts  nd  means  to  obtain  it,  evil 
eannot  approach  him,  nor  does  he  'want  objects  or  channeb  to  convey  him 
happiness.  He -made  not  space  for  his  own  reception,  matter  for  his  own 
uses,  nOr  sentient  beings  fbr  his  own  solace  and  society,  bat  posseifiled  in- 
finite happmess  in  himself  from  everlasting,  withont  receiving  increase 
herein,  by  the  works  of  creation.  This  is  what  every  man's  judgment  wiH 
agree  to,  and  we  find  no  suspicion  arise  of  the  contrary :  thenefore  we  may 
pronounce  God  ineffably  happy,  but  that  happiness  in  him  is  not  just  the 
aame  as  we  feel  it  in  ourselves. 


CHAP.    XVI. 

GOODNESS. 


Ov  all  the  divine  attributes  there  is  none  concerns  us  more  nearly,  or  the 
just  notion  whereof  is  more  desirable  dian  this  of  Goodness;  and  yet  none 
perhaps  wherein  we  find  more  difficulty  to  form  a  satisfactory  idea,  not 
liable  to  objections  and  inconsistencies.  Infinite  power  and  wisdom  avail 
tis  nothing  of  themselves,  but  are  rather  objects  of  amazement  and  terror 
than  of  comfort  knd  confidence :  and  it  were  better  for  us  to  live  under  a 
kind  beneficent  governor,  though  a  little  defective  in  knowledge  and  ability, 
than  One  unlimited  in  either;  but  regardless  of  our  weal  or  wo :  for  the 
former  would  procure  us  more  good  than'  harm,  but  what  befel  us  froxtk  the 
latter  would  be  mere  chance  and  accident.  The  contemplation  of  omnipo- 
tence, omnipresence,  and  omnisciends,  without  goodness,  has  most  of  any- 
thing driven  men  into  atheism :  for  they  looked  upon  such  a  Being  as  a 
universal-  spectre  hoveritig  eoirtinntdly  over  them,  prying  into  all  their 
afiairs,  able  and  'tkilfnl  to  affect  them  in  what  manner  he  pleased ;  and  as 
we  are  apt  to  expect  the  worst  from  uncou^  appearances,  th^y  cSiose  rather 
to  put  themselves  under  the  guidance  of  dmnee  or  necessity,  therefore 
used  fill'  their  witA  to  persuade  mankind  that  a  notion  of  a  €rod  was  only  a 
pfaantdm,  Raised  in  tiieir  imagination  by  crafty  persons  who  found  an 
inteiiest'in  aflHghting  them,  l^us  we  find  the -idea  of  goodness  insepa- 
raUe  frt>m  that  of  God  in  the  minds  of  all  men ;  fbr  those  who  oould  discern 
no  marks  of  it  in  the  works  of  nature,  concluded  from 'tiience  that  there 
was  no  God,  admitting  that  if  there  were,  he  must'  he  good :  and  all'  who 
have  actob^ledged  a  God,  have  ascribed  goodness  to  him  as  an  essential 
attrihute.  Even  the  Magi,  when  they  asserted  anotiier  oo-etemal  principle, 
they  did  it  to  assign  a  cause  for  some  things  they  thought  could  not  pro- 
ceed from  Qtat'uidimited  bounty  and  goodness  whi<^  they  believed  residing 
in  God.  ' 

2.  But  the  attributes  of  God  must  all  be  infinite,  fbr  there  is  nothing 
external,  nothing  prior  to  limit  him  in  his  powers  or  his  operations :  here 
then  'arises  the  li^culty,  for  if  the  goodness  of  Grod  be  infinite,  whends 
comes  there  any  evil  in  the  worid  ?  Yet  that  there  are  innumerable  evih 
the  phenomena  of  nature  sufficiently  assure  us:  storms  and  tettipests, 
earthquakes  and  inundations,  lay  fields  'and  cities  desolate- vrith  aU  their 
produce  aiid  inhabitants,  blighting  winds  and  pestflential  vapours  wtthefup 
and  destroy,  ravenous  beasts  devour,  villains  assassinate,  thieves  break 
throttirh  and  steal,  tyrants  oppress,  diseases  torment,  cross  accidents  vex. 
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old  age  debilitates,  our  neceesary  employments  fisitigae,  oor  wants  interfiere» 
our  very  pleasures  cloy,  and  man  is  bom  to  sorrow  as  the  sparks  fly  upwards. 
We  are  necessitated  to  destroy  varmin  that  would  oyerrun  us,  to  day  our 
fellow-creatures  for  our  sustenance,  to  weary  them  out  with  toil  and  labour 
for  our  uses,  to  press  one  another  into  wars  and  sea  services  for  our  pre- 
servation. Nay,  evil  is  so  interwoven  into  our  nature,  that  the  business  of 
mankind  would  stagnate  without  it,  most  of  our  cares  being  employed  in 
delivering  ourselves  from  troubles  we  lie  under,  or  warding  off  those  that 
threaten.  If  a  man  were  placed  in  such  a  situation  as  that  no  pain  or 
mischief,  no  satiety  or  uneasiness,  no  loss  or  diminution  of  enjojrment 
could  befal  him,  he  would  have  no  inducement  ever  to  stir  a  finger :  but  it 
b  the  perishable  nature  of  our  satisfactions  that  urges  us  to  a  continual 
exertion  of  our  activity  to  renew  them.  Now  it  has  been  asked,  that  if 
these  unfavourable  circumstances  attending  human  nature  could  not  be 
prevented,  where  was  the  almighty  power  of  God  ?  if  he  knew  not  how  to 
prevent  them,  where  was  his  wisdom  ?  if  he  could  and  might  have  pre 
vented  them,  but  would  not,  where  was  his  goodness  ?  Nor  will  it  si^ce 
to  answer  that  many  of  the  evils  before  mentioned  tend  to  produce  greater 
good,  and  it  is  probable  the  rest  of  them  do  the  like :  I  am  so  fu-  from 
denying  this  probability,  that  I  may  ofler  some  reasons  by-and-by  for  con- 
firming it ;  but  admitting  that  good  springs  out  of  every  evil,  this  must  be 
owing  to  the  necessary  connection  between  both  in  the  present  constitution 
of  nature;  but  when  we  consider  that  nature  is  not  only  directed  and 
governed,  but  was  originally  constituted  by  the  hand  of  God,  the  difficulty 
still  recurs.  For  if  he  wished  to  have  given  his  creatures  unmingled  good, 
but  saw  no  other  constitution  of  nature  possible  besides  that  he  has  estab- 
lished, this  seems  to  limit  his  power,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
such  limitation :  if  there  were  other  constitutions  possible,  containing  no 
mixture  of  evil,  this  perplexes  us  with  respect  to  his  goodness,  whicb  we 
cannot  conceive  to  choose  a  frame  of  nature  disagreeable  to  itsdf. 

3.  Several  solutions  have  been  attempted  for  this  difficulty,  none  of 
which  reach  to  the  bottom,  for  they  stop  all  at  second  causes,  without 
reflecting  that  the  properties  and  powers  of  second  causes  depend  upon  the 
First :  therefore,  as  often  hq>pens  in  trying  to  unravel  an  entangled  thread, 
while  they  loosen  the  knot  in  one  place  they  draw  it  tighter  in  another. 
Seneca  lays  the  fault  upon  the  materials,  which  he  tells  us  were  disobedient 
to  the  artist's  hand,  for  he  says  there  are  some  sluggish  elements  not  sus- 
ceptible of  active  and  lively  forms :  how  far  this  assertion  unravels  anything 
I  leave  others  to  find  out,  but  it  certainly  supposes  two  first  prindplea,  a 
blind  necessity  or  unsentient  nature  to  fiirmsh  materials,  and  work  them 
up  into  elements,  and  a  divine  artificer  whose  office  was  only  to  form  sndi 
combinations  as  they  were  capable  of  being  placed  in :  for  if  he  had  created 
his  own  materiab,  we  may  presume  he  would  have  given  them  qualities 
suitable  to  the  purposes  he  intended  them  for.  Some  ascribe  evil  to  ov 
immersion  into  matter :  I  know  we  receive  all  our  evil  from  tiie  action,  or 
by  the  intervention  of  material  causes,  but  so  we  do  all  our  pleasures  and 
satisfiEu;tions  too.  This  only  points  out  the  channel  through  which  evil  is 
derived  to  us,  but  does  not  go  to  the  fountain  head :  for  why  should  we 
pronounce  it  impossible  that  a  matter  might  have  been  created  with  dif- 
ferent properties  from  the  present,  fitted  for  exciting  pleasant  peroeptioBs, 
but  not  painful  ?  or  what  contradiction  is  there  in  spirits  having  a  capacity 
given  them  of  the  former  without  any  of  the  latter  ?  or  who  can  show  the 
necessity  of  an  immersion  into  matter  at  all  ?     Might  not  spirits  have  been 
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made  capable  of  affecting  one  another  with  perceptions  ?  or  might  they  not, 
as  Berkeley  supposes,  have  received  such  succession  of  ideas  as  was  thought 
proper  for  them,  by  the  immediate  hand  of  God  ?  Others  attribute  all  the 
mischief  in  the  world  to  the  abuse  of  free  will :  if  they  mean  a  free  will  of 
mdifference,  they  ought  to  show  there  is  such  a  power,  for  we  have  found 
no  footsteps  of  it  in  our  survey  of  human  nature ;  if  they  mean  a  free  will 
choosing  upon  motives,  this  acts  always  according  to  the  state  of  the  ima- 
gination representing  distant  good  in  fednter  or  equaUy  vivid  colours  with 
present  pleasure :  and  I  believe  all  who  admit  a  spiritual  substance,  hold 
that  there  are  societies  of  spirits  in  nature,  whose  imaginations  are  so  rec- 
tified, that  they  never  choose  amiss,  and,  though  they  hold  their  happiness 
by  the  tenure  of  their  obedience,  are  in  no  danger  of  forfeiting  it.  Nor 
^w  little  foundation  soever  there  may  be  in  fact  for  the  doctrine  of  irre- 
sistible grace,  can  it  be  shown  impossible  in  theory :  for  if  desure,  that  is, 
the  prospect  of  satisfaction,  be  fixed  upon  the  proper  point,  free  will  never 
fails  to  follow  it :  and  a  prospect  depends  upon  the  objects  lying  in  view, 
which  in  this  case  are  the  modifications  of  our  mental  organs,  capable  cer- 
tainly of  receiving  any  changes  from  the  divine  operation  upon  them, 
whereby  our  sentiments  and  actions  may  be  influenced  without  the  least  im- 
peachment or  control  of  our  liberty.  Or  if  reason  and  free  will  must 
unavoidably  draw  some  mischiefs  after  them,  who  will  presume  to  say  that 
almighty  power  had  not  other  faculties  to  b^tow  not  attended  with  the  like 
inconveniences  ?  Nor  at  most  can  this  cause  account  for  all  the  evil  found 
in  the  world,  for  the  brute  creation  though  incapable  of  misconduct  have 
their  share  of  it,  and  though  much  of  their  suiSerings  springs  from  the 
tjrranny  and  capriciousness  of  man,  all  does  not :  for  there  are  pains  and 
hurts,  terrors  and  slaughters,  wants  and  distresses,  among  the  beasts,  the 
fowls,  and  the  insects,  in  wUd  forests,  where  the  foot  of  man  never  trod, 
nor  the  Will  of  man  ever  interfered. 

4.  There  are  those  who  allege  the  absurdity  of  creatures  being  equally 
perfect  with  their  Creator,  and  that  imperfection  necessarily  implies  a  liable- 
ness  to  evil :  but  this  consequence  I  cannot  discern ;  for  there  is  a  manifest 
diflerence  between  actual  pain  and  the  absence  or  diminution  of  pleasure. 
A  child  is  less  perfect  than  a  man ;  but  the  uneasinesses  befalling  a  child 
arise  from  diseases,  ill  management,  or  accidents,  not  from  the  imperfection 
of  its  organs.  A  creature  with  dull  capacity,  small  powers,  and  few  ma- 
terials of  enjo3rment,  might  nevertheless  be  placed  in  a  situation  to  exempt 
it  from  all  want  and  trouble.  The  wise  man  of  the  philosophers  and  glorified 
saint  of  the  Christians,  although  supposed  to  stand  above  the  reach  of  all 
evil,  are  still  very  imperfect  in  comparison  with  the  author  of  their  Being : 
wherefore  evil  is  not  so  connected  with  imperfection,  but  that  the  one  may 
subsist  without  the  other.  Besides,  if  it  were  otherwise,  one  should  expect 
to  see  them  always  accompany  one  another  in  equal  proportion,  but  the 
ccmtrary  appears  manifest  from  experience :  for  persons  of  the  brightest 
parts  and  most  extensive  knowledge  are  not  always  the  freeest  from 
troubles ;  an  intellig^ent  man  has  no  less  his  share  of  them  than  the  foolish 
ostrich  or  the  s^id  beetle.  Nay,  that  quick  sensibility,  which  is  the  ground- 
work of  all  advances  towards  perfection,  increases  the  pung^cy  ai  pains 
and  vexations.  Many  talk  of  a  scale  of  Beings  which,  they  say,  must  rise 
in  a  continual  gradation  from  Nothing  to  the  divine  perfections  :  yet  they 
cannot  deny  thiat  there  is  an  immense  gap  between  the  highest  rank  of 
creatures  and  their  Creaitor,  and  why  might  not  there  have  been  a  gap 
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between  Nothing  and  the  bottom  of  the  scaler  so  as  to  exdade  a&  those 
degrees  which  necessarily  contain  a  mixture  of  evil,  if  there  be  any  sadi, 
which  we  have  just  now  seen  cause  to  doubt  of  ?  But  nei^er  do  they  diow 
why  there  must  be  a  scale  of  Beings,  nor  what  inconvenioicy  would  ensue 
upon  the  lowest  being  raised  to  the  conditi<m  of  the  highest.  Do  they 
make  an  attribute  of  curiosity,  and  miagine  the  Supreme  Being  Hke  some 
great  nobleman,  who  will  have  animals  of  aU  kinds  in  his  menagerie  to 
divert  himself  with  looking  iqKnt  them  ?  Or  did  it  cost  omnipotence  more 
trouble  to  make  an  angel  ^an  an  oyster,  so  that  being  fatigued  with  woridng 
up  the  former,  the  latter  waa  undertaken  by  way  of  play  and  reereation  ? 
Or  does  one  take  up  more  room  in  nature  than  the  other,  and  after  the 
universe  was  filled  with  Beings  of  the  superior  order,  th&re  remained  spmot 
only  for  the  inferior  classes  in  the  interstices  between  them  ?  In  short.  H 
seems  laying  a  restriction  upon  Almighty  power  to  imagine  that  things 
could  not  have  been  constituted  otherwise  than  tiiey  are,  and  to  oondude 
that  because  we  see  a  scale  of  Beings,  free  will  liable  to  abases,  puna  and 
troubles  brought  upon  us  by  the  action  of  matter,  therefore  God  was  nader 
a  necessity  of  ordtting  the  world  after  this  manner. 

5.  Sometimes  we  meet  Mrith  persons  who  in  handling  this  sabject  endem* 
vour  to  stop  our  mouths  with  rhetoric  instead  of  convinoiag  us  with  logie, 
for  they  tell  us  that  starting  these  difficulties  concerning  goodness  is  mur- 
muring against  Heaven.  Hath  not  the  potter  power  over  his^day  to  make 
one  vessel  to  honour  and  another  to  dishonour  ?  This  comparison  was  very 
proper  for  the  purpose  it  was  intended  to  answer,  nantely,  to  aSence  the 
unreasonable  damours  of  such  as  fianded  themsdvee  iojnred  by  the  dispen- 
sations of  Providence ;  but  by  no  means  hdps  us  forward  in  a  sober  inqmry 
into  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  attribute  under  consideration.  For  the 
question  is  not  what  the  day  has  a  right  to  expect,  but  what  we  concdve  it 
hkdy  that  a  beneficent  potter  would  do,  if  he  knew  his  vessels  capable  of 
enjoyment  or  suffering  according  to  the  mould  wherein  they  were  oast.  The 
measure  of  bounty  is  not  the  rights  but  the  wants  and  capadties  of  the  vah* 
ject  whereon  it  is  exercised ;  nor  doea  bounty  begin  until  justice  ends,  for 
there  is  none  in  giving  every  one  hardy  what  is  his  due.  Were  tbart  a 
man  who  should  provide  necessaries  and  conveniences  for  hia  ehflcken,  lead 
them  into  all  useful  accomplishments,  indu^  them  with  variety  of  ^en- 
sures and  amusements,  they  ought  to  ihmk  themselves  happy  under  such  a 
parent,  notwithstanding  he  might  have  some  humours  which  were  trouble- 
some to  them  now  and  then;  yet  another  who  were  dear  of  this  exception 
were  better.  So  we,  when  we  weigh  tiie  blessings  against  the  troubles  of 
life  and  find  how  greatly  the  former  exeeed  the  latter,  have  abundant  reaaim 
to  be  satisfied  witii  our  lot :  yet  when  we  reflect  on  the  draraoter  of  our 
heavenly  Father  in  whom  there  can  be  nothing  c^  humour,  or  ill-will,  or 
grudging,  the  preponderanoy  of  good  does  not  account  for  the  few  erils 
scattered  up  and  down  among  men,  because  though  we  can  still  acknow- 
ledge him  good,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  that  if  these  were  removed  he  would 
be  better.  So  that  our  want  of  title  to  better  fortune  than  is  allotted  us 
does  not  hdp  to  reconcile  the  phenomena  of  nature  with  our  notion  of  in- 
finite goodness :  lor  the  difficulty  springs  from  our  idea  of  the  Donor,  not 
from  our  own  merits,  nor  from  any  excqition  to  the  value  of  his  gifta. 

6.  Thus  all  that  has  been  suggested  to  account  for  the  origin  oi  evil  baa 
proved  unsatiflfactory,  and  it  stHl  remains  an  inacrutable  mystery  which  has 
perplexed  the  thoughts  of  men  from  the  days-  of  Job  down  to  the  present 
times,  and  probably  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long,  as  there  shall  be  men  on 
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cftTth  to  cksemt  opoa  it.  Though  we  hare  not  aa  adequate  ided  of  infinite 
power  80  as  to  determine  in  all  cases  what  is  abeblntely  impossible,  or  im- 
pHei  a  coutafdiciiott,  yet  we  may  clearly  see  that  wlmtever  has  been  done 
migtrthara  been  omitted,  and  that  the  capacity  of  soflfering  is  a  property 
given  to  creatares  with  their  being :  nor  can  we  imagine  a  necessity  con- 
straining God  to  form  a  world  in  a  manner  not  salable  to  his  intention,  or 
attepdewi  with  ibccmveniedces  he  wo^ld  wnh  to  have  removed,  without  de- 
ragatingfroBi  has  ahnighty  power  and  without  admitting  two  First  Causes 
interierin^  with  one  aiK»^er.  Therefore  we  must  needs  acknowledge  that 
God  created' evfl  as  well  as  good,  and  that  nothing  of  either  happens  to  his 
d'eatnres  oniess  by  his  appointment  or  permission :  and  if  this  seems  to 
derogate  frmat  his  goodness,  let  us  consider  whether  we  have  an  adequate 
idea  of  goodness,  or  know  precisely  what  is  belonging  and  what  repugnant 
to  it. 

7.  GoodMBs  in  ourselves  is  the  prospect  of  satisfaction  annexed  to  the 
welfoe  of  o&ers>  so  that  we  please  them  for  the  pleasure  we  receive  our*- 
adyea  in  so  doing,  or  to  avoid  the  uneasiness  we  should  feel  on  omitting 
it.  But  God  is  completely  happy  in  himself,  nor  can  his  happiness  receive 
increase  or  dinunution  from  anything  befalling  his  creatures :  wherefore  hia 
goodness  is  pmr  disinterested  bounty  without  any  return  of  joy  or  satisftus* 
tion  to  hioaelf.  Therefore  it  is  no  wonder  we  have  imperfect  notions  of  a 
qoattt^  whereof  we  have  no  ezperienoe  in  our  own  nature :  for  we  know  of 
BO  other  love  than  inclination,  whidi  prompts  us  to  gratify  it  in  the  same 
manner  as  oar  otber  indinations.  In  the  next  place  let  us  examine  our 
idea  of  iafinite  goodness  taicen  in  the  abstract  before  we  inquire  whetlter 
God  be  good  or  no,  and  we  shall  find  it  incompatible  with  that  <^  infinite 
power :  for  infinite  goodness,  according  to  oar  appr^iension,  requires  that 
it  should  eiihaust  omnipotence,  that  it  should  give  capacities  of  enjoyment 
and  confer 'blessings  until  there  were  no  more  to  be  conferred ;  but  our  idea 
of  onntipoteaca  reqotrea  that  it  should  be  inexhaustible,  that  nothing  should 
limit  its  operations  so  that  it  coald  do  no-  more  than  it  has  done.  There^ 
fore  it  is  vaach.  easier  to  coneeiVe  an  imperfect  creature  completely  good 
than  a  perfcot  Beii^,  for  if  he  pursues  invariably  all  opportunities  of  doing 
good  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  and  knowledge,  he  deserves  that  character, 
und  if  tilers  are  any  injurite  sustained  whidi  he  cannot  redress,  any  distress 
unrelieved  which  he  knows  not  of,  hu  weakness  and  ignorance  are  a  full 
excuse  for  bos  omission.  But  where  there  is  almighty  power,  unlimited 
knowledge,  and  perfect  wisdom,  we  cam  neither  conceive  that  infinite  good- 
nessshcmld  cortend  to  the  utmost  hoands  of  that  which  has  no  bounds,  nor 
yet  that  it  dK>ald  stop  until  it  can  preeeed  no  furtiier.  Since  then  we  find 
our  understanding  incapable  of  oomprehen(ting  infinite  goodness  joined  with 
infinite  power,  we  need  not  be  surj^tsed  at  finding  our  thoughts  perplexed 
oonceming  tiiem :  for  no  other  can  be  expected  in  matters  above  our  reach, 
and  we  may  presume  tlie  obscurity  rises  from  something  wrong  in  our 
ideas,  not  firem  any  inconsistencies  in  the  subjects  themselves.  In  the  last 
plaoe;  let  us  remember  that  the  attributes  d  God  are  infinite,  therefore  if 
be  were  not  infinitely  good  he  must  have  been  infinitely  malicious,  for  either 
m  him  must  be  pure  and  original  independent  on  further  views  which  might 
BomeUmes  render  one  expedient  and  sometimes  the  other :  but  this  the 
BDoat-Bselanoboly  imagination  neVer  yet  suspeeted  of  him,  for  there  is  no- 
body  so  destitute  of  enjoyment,  or  so  onrerwhelmed  with  pains  and  distresses, 
as  not  to  be  sensil^  that  almighty  ^wer  might  have  made  his  ocmdition 
still  worse.  2  a  2 
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8.  Having  thus  taken  off  the  force  of  those  objections  ntged  against  Di. 
▼ine  Goodness,  by  showing  that  such  will  naturally  start  up  upon  matters 
whereof  we  cannot  have  a  full  comprehension,  and  that  greater  wiU  arise 
upon  the  contrary  supposal,  let  us  now  try  what  clear  ideas  we  can  form  of 
it,  and  what  evidence  we  can  gather  of  its  reality  from  our  experience.  And 
we  need  not  go  fiar  to  seek  for  proofs ;  the  very  air  we  breathe,  the  feed  we 
eat,  the  relish  we  find  in  our  enjoyments,  the  materials  ministering  them  to 
us,  the  benefits  and  mutual  solace  of  society,  t^e  faculties  of  understanding 
and  volition,  the  value  of  life  which  renders  it  generally  desirable,  are  so 
many  striking  marks  of  a  beneficent  disposition  in  the  Giver  of  all  these 
things.  Even  our  troubles  come  attended  with  their  alleviatioQS :  we  have 
remedies  and  assistance  in  diseases,  comfort  in  distresses,  and  hope  lies 
I'eady  as  a  salve  for  every  sore,  nor  are  there  any  in  so  forlorn  a  oondition 
but  may  find  something  to  thank  God  for,  if  they  will  look  about  to  aedc 
it;  for  he  remembers  mercy  in  judgment,  and  gives  its  «  ^impse  of  his 
goodness  in  the  very  seasons  when  he  a£9icts  us.  Epicurus,  though  dis- 
posed to  find  all  the  faults  he  could  in  the  system  of  nature,  yet  made  it 
one  among  his  collection  of  Masterly  Maxims,  That  pain  if  grievoua  was 
«hort,  if  long  it  was  light.  Nor  are  the  brute  creatures  disregarded  by  the 
-author  of  their  Being :  he  supplies  them  food  for  their  sustenance,  do&ing 
of  hides,  feathers,  or  shells  for  their  defence,  harbouring  places  for  thehr 
security,  appetites  for  their  preservation  and  entertainment,  inatincta  for 
their  direction :  the  beasts  and  fowls  breathe  his  air,  the  fish  take  tfaeir 
pastime  in  his  waters,  the  reptiles  live  upon  his  bounty,  and  the  moat  con- 
temptible insects  receive  their  portion  of  enjoyment  from  his  hand. 

9.  The  epithet  Contemptible  iiappening  to  occur  in  the  last  hue  soggeats 
a  train  of  thought  that  may  lead  to  something  serviceable  upon  the  present 
occasion ;  for  nothing  is  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  God;  it  is  the  vanity 
and  selfishness  of  man  that  sets  him  in  conceit  at  an  immense  distance  above 
other  creatures,  and  thereby  renders  them  objects  of  scorn  and  contempt : 
00  I  run  the  hazard  of  offending  the  delicacy  of  my  cotemporariea  by  repre- 
senting almighty  power  and  wisdom  employed  in  providing  canveniences 
and  enjoyments  for  the  pismire,  the  earth-worm,  and  the  mite,  the  u^y 
apider,  the  filthy  maggot,  and  the  venomous  adder.  Nor  mi^it  hare 
succeeded  with  them  much  better  had  I  extended  the  observation  no  further 
than  to  the  human  species^  for  they  concern  themselves  not  with  what 
ha{^ns  to  the  Indian,  the  savage,  or  the  Hottentot,  they  care  not  for  the 
greasy  ploughman  or  the  dirty  cinder- wench :  persons  bom  in  a  cottage 
are  thought  below  their  notice,  all  who  want  liieir  own  knowledge  and 
politeness  deemed  incapable  of  enjoyment.  So  that  we  lose  the  view  of  all 
the  good  done  to  objects  we  esteem  unworthy  of  any  reg^ard,  and  when 
things  happen  amiss  to  ourselves  we  forget  how  often  they  have  happened 
to  our  wishes.  This  narrowness  of  mind  contracts  our  prospect  of  natare. 
and  as  she  has  some  dark  spots  upon  her  face,  if  the  eye  fixes  upon  one  of 
these,  it  sees  nothing  but  gloom  and  despondency ;  whereas  were  oar  vision 
a  litUe  enlarged  we  might  perceive  every  dark  place  sorrounded  with  a 
i^lendour  of  light. 

10.  It  is  observable  that  men  commonly  take  their  estimate  of  nature 
from  themselves  and  their  own  situation :  while  success  attends  them  they 
think  they  shall  never  meet  with  disappointment,  and  when  disappointment 
stands  across  their  passage  they  think  they  shall  never  see  the  lucky 
moment  again :  while  in  the  vigour  of  youth,  the  constitution  strong,  the 
spirits  alert,  desires  eager,  and  materials  of  gratification  continually  at  hand. 
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they  find  no  fault  or  blemiah  in  nature,  the  world  i«  then  a  glorious  world, 
and  pleasures  expected  without  end :  we  hear  of  no  murmurings  against 
Providence,  nor  mistrusts  that  things  are  not  so  well  ordered  as  tiiey  should 
be,  but  they  are  rather  apt  to  tiiink  God,  as  I  may  say,  too  good,  so  as  to 
wink  at  their  miscarriages,  indulge  them  in  their  follies,  and  suffer  them  to 
do  what  mischief  they  please  to  their  fellow-creatures  without  control.  But 
when  pain,  disease,  disappointment,  or  distress,  pinches  them,  the  tables 
are  turned,  they  see  not  nor  sympathize  with  the  enjoyments  abounding 
elsewhere,  but  take  their  judgment  of  nature  from  that  little  spot  where- 
with they  have  immediate  concern,  and  then  doubts  arise  concerning  the 
condition  of  things :  why  was  not  this  mischief  prevented ;  where  was 
almi^ty  power  that  could  not,  or  where  was  infinite  goodness  that  would 
not,  prevent  it  ?  Thus  we  see  that  infinite  goodness  ebbs  and  flows  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  our  minds :  when  we  are  at  ease  in  ourselves,  we  find  no 
difficulty  in  entertaining  the  idea  of  it :  when  dissatisfied  with  our  present 
condition,  nothing  is  harder  for  us  to  comprehend.  Nor  is  this  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  vexations  of  every  kind  give  a  melancholy  cast  to  the 
mind,  destroying  the  relish  of  those  pleasures  which  used  to  delight  us 
before,  so  that  we  have  nothi|ig  similar  in  our  imagination  wherewith  to 
compare  the  sensations  of  others :  for  our  only  way  of  estimating  other 
people's  enjoyments  is  by  imagining  ourselves  in  their  ciroumstances,  and 
reflecting  on  the  joy  we  should  receive  thereby,  but  when  the  mind  is  so 
disposed  as  to  care  for  nothing,  and  find  a  relish  in  nothing,  we  cannot 
readily  conceive  others  wishing  or  caring  for  what  would  not  s^ect  us ;  and 
therefore  being  unable  to  form  a  clear  conception  of  enjoyment  either  ia 
ourselves  or  elsewhere,  we  lose  the  idea  of  that  goodness  which  can  be 
apprehended  only  by  its  effects* 

1 1 .  Thus  we  find  our  unfavourable  suspicions  of  nature,  owing  to  the 
wrong  turn  or  disordered  condition  of  our  imagination,  when  our  own  iU 
management  or  unlucky  circumstances  confine  our  view  to  the  least  favour- 
able of  her  features :  for  so  a  man  may  take  distaste  to  a  fine  building,  if 
he  be  locked  up  in  the  necessary,  or  resolve  to  look  upon  nothing  else. 
Therefore  it  behoves  us  to  take  the  opportunity  for  forming  our  judgment 
vfhen  the  mind  is  most  in  tranquillity,  not  ruffled  by  vexations,  nor  pressed 
by  importunate  desires,  when  Uie  understanding  is  clearest,  when  we  can 
extend  our  view  all  around  and  consider  everything  impartially :  and  we 
may  help  ourselves  not  a  little  towards  enlarging  our  mind  by  contracting 
a  habit  of  benevolence.  I  have  already  taken  notice  in  the  chapter  upon 
that  article,  as  one  of  the  advantages  accruing  from  a  benevolent  temper, 
that  nothing  contributes  so  much  to  open  the  heart,  to  enliven  the  imagina- 
tion, and  give  a  cheerful  cast  to  the  scenes  around  us.  For  what  we  wish 
well  to,  we  think  well  of,  and  if  we  wish  well  to  everything,  we  shall  be 
attentive  to  the  successes  and  pleasures  that  hi^pen  to  everySiing :  and  by 
turning  our  observation  constantly  that  way  shaU  find  subjects  to  r^oice  at 
which  the  selfish  and  narrow-spirited  never  know.  We  shall  cease  to 
measure  others'  satisfeu^ons  by  our  own  standard,  or  think  nothing  desirable 
to  them  which  we  would  not  choose  for  ourselves :  but  shall  discern  a  variety 
of  tastes  adapted  to  the  several  conditions  wherein  men  are  placed,  and 
things  which  were  irksome  at  first  becoming  pleasant  by  custom.  We  may 
see  that  children  have  their  plays,  the  vulgar  their  amusements,  coarse 
jokes,  and  may-games :  even  folly  does  not  exclude  pleasure,  nor  poverty 
banish  contentment.  There  is  as  much  mirth  in  the  kitchen  a$(  the  parlour, 
and  as  great  diversion  in  a  country  fair  or  a  cricket  match  as  a  card  assembly 
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or  a  ridotto.  The  cobbler  whistles  at  his  stall,  the  dairy  maid  singB  while 
she  is  mUking,  the  ploughman  munches  his  mouldy  crusts  with  as  good  a 
relish  as  the  rich  man  eats  his  dainties,  for  he  has  that  best  of  sauces, 
hunger,  to  season  his  victuals.  Labour  purifies  the  blood,  invigorates  the 
limbs,  strengthens  the  digestion,  insures  qiiiet  sleep,  and  renders  the  bo^ 
proof  against  changes  and  inclemencies  of  weather,  all  whidi  are  consider- 
able articles  in  the  enjoyment  of  life,  nor  can  their  loss  be  compensated  bj 
any  advantages  of  fsonily,  fortune,  learning,  and  politeness.  Nor  is  the 
lowest  herd  incapable  of  that  sincerest  of  pleasures,  ihe  consciousness  of 
acting  right,  for  rectitude  does  not  consist  in  extensiveness  oi  knowledge, 
but  in  doing  the  best  according  to  the  lights  afibrded ;  and  many  artisans, 
servants,  and  labourers,  find  as  much  satiafaction  in  fulfilling  the  duties  of 
their  station,  as  the  philosc^^&er  in  his  researches  into  Nature.  Nor  need 
we  stop  at  the  human  species,  for  die  brute  creation  too  exhibits  scenes 
agreeable  for  the  good-natured  man  to  look  upon  :  he  may  rqoice  to  see 
the  cattle  sporting  in  the  fields,  or  hear  the  birds  singing  or  chirping  out 
their  joys,  to  behold  the  swallow  building  nests  to  hatch  her  young,  the 
ant  laying  in  store  of  provisions  for  her  future  accommodation,  the  flies  in 
a  summer  evening  dancing  together  in  wanton  mazes,  the  little  pucerona  in 
water  frisking  nimbly  about,  as  if  ddighted  with  thek  existence. 

1 2.  Whoever  has  a  heart  to  enjoy  such  contemplations  will  be  i^t  to 
pursue  them  until  he  has  satisfied  himself  there  is  a  much  greater  quantity 
of  enjoyment  than  suffering  upon  earth :  for  pleasures  spring  from  steady 
permanent  causes,  as  the  vigour  of  health,  the  due  returns  of  appetite,  and 
calls  of  nature  to  exercise  or  rest :  but  pains  proceed  £rom  accidents  whidi 
happen  rarely,  or  diseases  whi^  mce  either  dight  or  temporary.  And  he  will 
entertain  a  favourable  idea  of  that  bounty  which  supplies  desires  and  meaos 
of  gratifying  them  to  every  species,  from  imperial  man  down  to  the  scarce 
perceptible  insect.  When  he  has  filled  his  imagination  with  this  idea,  he 
may  draw  comfort  from  it  in  his  seasons  of  afliction  and  distress,  for  though 
he  finds  no  pleasures  within  his  own  reach,  or  have  lost  the  rdieh  of  any 
that  might  be  ofiered  him,  he  may  reflect  how  many  thousands  at  that  mo- 
ment are  dancing  and  singing,  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  advancing 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  their  wishes,  and  punning  all  Icinds  of  en- 
jojrment  with  full  gust  and  satislaction :  how  many  millions  of  animals  are 
eating  their  food,  providing  for  their  accommodations,  taking  their  pastimes, 
or  ruminating  in  tiieir  lurldng  holes ;  and  this  consideration  may  aUeviate 
his  trouble.  I  do  not  mean  nor  expect  that  he  should  carry  his  benevo* 
lence  to  such  an  unattainable  height,  as  to  make  the  joys  he  feels  in  sym- 
pathizing with  the  joys  around  lum  stifle  the  smart  of  every  evil  th«t  can 
be£ad  him :  but  he  may  gather  this  consolation  fpom  tiiem,  that  there  is  an 
inexhaustible  spring  of  boonty  flowing  inoessantiy  upon  the  world,  and  from 
thence  conclude  itak  himself  ^all  partake  in  due  measure  of  the  stream  at 
some  time  or  other,  if  not  in  his  present  at  least  in  some  future  state  of 
being. 

13.  For  the  great  preponderancy  of  good  over  evil,  in  this  part  of  die 
creation  lying  within  our  view,  manifests  a  beneficence  in  the  character  of  the 
Author,  which  must  (^n^e  likewise  no  less  in  all  other  parts  of  his  woik : 
for  so  we  reason  in  matters  familiar  to  our  acquaintance.  We  know  nothing 
of  causes  unless  by  their  eflects,  nor  the  characters  of  persons  unless  by 
their  deeds.  We  know  that  fire  will  bum  because  we  see  wood  C(m- 
sumed  by  it,  that  water  is  fluid  because  we  see  it  fluctuate  and  disperse.  If 
a  man  has  been  used  to  cheat,  we  expect  he  will  cheat  again,  or  if  he  has 
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long  behaved  with  honesty  and  troth,  we  expect  the  like  behaviour  from 
him  for  the  fiuture.  Thus  our  whole  depeiulence  upon  the  qualities  of 
bodies  we  daily  handle  and  persons  we  daily  converse  vrith  rests  up«n  our 
experience :  and  we  have  or  may  have,  if  we  will  take  pains  to  acquire  it,  the 
like  experience  of  an  unwearied  bounty  pouring  blessmgs  all  around  us :  no 
that  we  have  as  good  ground  of  assurance  that  God  will  continue  to  do  good 
as  we  have  that  fire  will  bum,  that  the  stone  will  resist  the  touch,  or  that 
our  bosom  friend  will  not  betray  us.  Were  we  entertained  in  the  family  of 
some  nobleman,  if  we  found  him  kind  and  condescending  to  his  dependents, 
humane  to  his  servants,  careful  to  establish  salutary  orders  for  the  regulation 
of  his  household,  watchful  to  see  that  even  his  cattle  had  their  prop^  food 
and  conveniences,  we  should  naturally  conclude  the  same  good  management 
prevailed  in  all  his  other  houses.  We  have  lived  some  years  in  this  family 
of  terrestrial  animals,  and  we  may  as  naturally  conclude  that  the  same 
beneficence  which  provides  so  amply  for  their  welfare  according  to  their 
respective  wants  and  capacities,  extends  to  every  other  family  of  sentient 
Beings  throughout  the  universe. 

14.  By  this  means  we  may  attain  as  fidl  and  clear  an  idea  of  g^oodness  as 
may  satisfy  us  of  a  character  of  benevolence  in  the  Disposer  of  all  things : 
but  the  evil  we  likewise  experience  cannot  infer  a  defect  of  goodness, 
because  the  attributes  must  be  perfect  and  infinite ;  nor  yet  an  opposite 
character,  because  our  clearest  judgment  informs  us  that  contradictory  cha- 
racters cannot  subsist  in  the  same  subject.  Therefore  we  must  acknowledge 
evil  to  be  unaccountable,  and  unaccountable  phenoraeoa  we  never  extend 
further  than  we  can  see  of  them.  It  is  possible  that  what  portion  of  evil 
there  is  in  nature  may  be  confined  to  the  visible  world  and  lie  within  the 
regions  of  matter,  nor  need  we  suppose  it  existent  elsewhere  until  furtlier 
reasons  shall  occur  for  the  supposition.  At  least  we  may  presume  from  the 
character  of  goodness  that  the  quantity  of  good  in  the  universe  vastly 
exceeds  that  of  evil,  which  is  enough  to  give  us  an  inviting  prospect  of  our 
condition  wherever  we  shall  go,  utilees  there  be. some  unfavourable  circum- 
stances particularly  attending  ourselves  wMdi  make  us  liable  to  fear  the 
worst. 

15.  As  to  the  perplexities  involving  our  thoughts  let  us  consider  from 
whence  they  generally  arise,  and  perhaps  we  shall  find  them  not  irremove- 
able.  We  commoi^  esteem  goodness  to  consist  in  a  compliance  with  our 
humours ;  a  parent  that  indulges  us  in  all  our  desires  we  look  upon  as 
supremely  good,  and  if  we  should  happen  to  deshre  what  is  hurtful,  still  we 
should  think  his  denial  of  it  a  severity.  But  desire  ordinarily  fixes  upon 
present  satisfEu^tion,  and  seldom  runs  along  the  whole  line  of  consequences 
from  whence  the  real  valae  of  things  ought  to  be  estimated  :  so  that  we 
often  think  ourselves  hardly  dealt  with  at  the  very  time  when  we  are 
receiving  good.  But  when  the  trouUe  is  once  over,  and  we  feel  the  bene- 
fits resulting  therefrom,  we  can  acknowledge  that  to  be  goodness  we  once 
esteemed  hardship :  and  so  we  should  have  done  at  first  had  we  had  a  clear 
discernment  of  the  distant  good  and  an  earnest  desire  for  it ;  for  then  we 
should  have  thought  nothing  a  hardship  that  lay  in  the  way  to  accomplish 
it ;  so  that  our  discontents  are  owing  to  a  misiq)prehensioQ  occasioned  by 
the  narrowness  of  our  views. 

16.  So  long  as  things  succeed  currently  to  our  wishes  we  entertain  n« 
doubt  of  divine  goodness:  while  we  have  the  means  of  gratifying  our 
desires  we  find  fault  with  fione  of  the  laws  of  nature,  not  even  that  of  rest 
after  labours  of  the  day,  although  sleep  cuts  ofi*  from  above  a  quarter  of  the 
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enjoyments  we  might  have  had  could  we  subeiat  without  it.  A  moderate 
pittance  of  happiness  contents  os  if  we  have  no  thou^ts  of  anything  higher, 
nor  i^there  a  man  so  unreasonable  as  to  qoarrd  with  the  Ahn^hty  lor 
making  him  an  imperfect  creature,  or  to  think  it  an  impeadmient  of  good- 
ness that  he  has  not  the  capacity  and  enjoyments  <^  an  angel.  Since  thea 
imperfection  of  happiness  in  any  degree  is  not  repugnant  to  our  idea  of 
goodness,  let  us  consider  whether  this  imperfection,  although  not  neces- 
sarily implying  a  liableness  to  evil,  may  not  wdl  consist  with  a  mixture  of 
it.  For  the  ^ue  of  existence  depends  upon  the  quantity  <^  happiness 
received  therein,  and  every  evil  is  the  same  as  a  substraction  firam  that 
quantity :  if  then  the  good  and  evil  compared  together  leave  a  balance  of 
tiie  former,  which  if  given  alone  would  be  sufl^cient  to  denominate  the 
creature  happy,  and  be  thought  a  gift  becoming  infinite  goodness  to  bestow* 
why  should  not  both  together  be  thought  so  too,  since  they  are  of  equal 
value  ?  A  salary  of  five  hundred  pounds  a  year,  chargeable  with  a  constmt 
land  tax  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  b  equal  to  four  hundred  without  that 
deduction :  and  if  a  friend  put  you  in  the  way  of  making  a  thousand  pounds 
by  laying  out  four  hundred,  you  would  think  yourself  as  much  obliged  to 
him  as  if  he  had  helped  you  to  a  clear  six  hundred.  So  if  there  be  a  profuse 
abundance  of  happiness  together  with  a  small  mixture  of  sufiering  distributed 
throughout  the  universe^  the  condition  of  the  creatures  is  as  valualde  as  if 
the  net  balance  of  the  former  had  been  given  alone :  but  this  would  have 
been  thought  to  denominate  the  giver  infinitely  good ;  why  then  should  the 
state  of  the  world,  as  it  is,  occasion  any  doubts  to  the  contrary  ? 

17.  Much  of  our  good  springs  out  of  evil,  for  objects  exciting  pleasant 
sensations  rarely  occur,  but  it  is  the  amusement  we  find  in  the  exercises  ol 
oar  activity  and  the  engagement  of  our  pursuits  that  furnish  us  with  most 
of  the  enjojnoaents  of  life,  and  it  is  the  desire  of  delivering  or  guarding^ 
ourselves  from  something  we  do  not  like,  that  chiefly  prompts  us  to  bestir 
ourselves :  so  that  if  there  was  no  such  thing  as  danger,  want,  or  satiety, 
we  should  have  little  to  do,  and  life  would  become  insipid  for  want  of  em- 
ployment. Nor  does  our  reflection  upon  the  good  we  possess  contribute 
less  than  the  pleasures  we  actually  feel  to  that  complacence  of  mind  which 
renders  life  desirable,  but  this  reflection  arises  principally  from  the  contem- 
plation of  those  evils  from  which  we  are  exempted :  it  has  been  constantly 
observed  that  we  know  not  the  value  of  blessings  until  we  lose  them,  and 
those  who  meet  with  nothing  to  ruflie  them  are  scarce  sensible  of  their  hap- 
pinen.  For  as  a  foil  sets  off  a  beauty,  so  the  disappointments  we  have 
experienced  or  distresses  we  behold  others  labour  under,  give  us  a  jast  esti- 
mation of  our  present  good  fortune.  When  we  turn  our  thoughtB  to  thanks- 
giving we  generally  find  them  run  upon  topics  relative  to  some  wants  that 
are  supplied,  distresses  that  are  relieved,  dangers  from  which  we  are  secured, 
or  mischiefs  from  which  we  are  exempted :  nor  can  we  scarce  bring  our 
minds  to  thank  God  for  the  air  we  breeze,  because  it  is  so  common :  or  fm* 
the  constant  returns  of  spring  and  summer,  of  morning  and  day-light,  be- 
cause we  never  miss  them ;  and  when  we  do  discern  the  value  of  these 
things  it  is  by  reflecting  on  the  forlorn  condition  we  should  stand  in  vnthout 
them.  A  rescue  from  some  imminent  danger  gives  a  stronger  apprehension 
of  kindneg^  than  a  thousand  good  offices,  and  pleasure  never  comes  so  wel- 
come as  when  preceded  by  pain ;  nay,  ease  alone  after  a  deliverance  from 
trouble  affords  a  joy  that  satisfies  die  mind  without  any  of  those  amuse- 
ments necessary  to  content  us  at  any  other  time  :  most  of  our  vexations 
make  |^s  some  returns  of  this  kind,  and  many  of  them  perhaps  greater  than 
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the  wucaoineitf  tbey  gave  us  while  present.  The  complicated  machinery  of 
our  body*  consisting  of  bo  many  tender  vessels  and  fibres  liable  to  a  thou- 
sand disorders  yet  preserved  many  years  entire  and  unhurt*  the  variety  of 
neoesaaries  requisite  for  our  food,  our  clothing,  and  our  accommodation^ 
continually  supplied  from  innumerable  quarters,  fill  us  with  a  higher  idea 
of  the  divine  wisdom,  care,  and  beneficence,  than  we  could  otherwise  have 
entertained.  Thus  want,  weakness,  imperfection,  and  evil,  tend  to  display 
goodness,  and  without  them  we  should  scarce  have  known  what  it  was :  so 
that  whatever  joy  and  solace  we  receive  at  any  time  in  contemplating  the 
divine  goodness,  we  owe  to  that  mixture  of  evil  falling  within  our  notice. 

18.  Having  satisfied  ourselves  by  these  and  many  more  the  like  considera- 
tions which  our  experience  may  suggest,  that  there  is  a  character  of  good- 
ness in  the  Author  of  nature,  let  us  now  examine  what  we  may  conceive 
agreeable  or  repugnant  to  such  character,  this  being  our  only  guidance  to 
judge  of  matters  not  falling  under  our  immediate  observation  and  experi- 
ence :  and  we  shall  find  these  two  inferences  naturally  follow  from  our  idea 
of  goodness.  That  the  proportion  of  good  must  greatly  surpass  that  of  evil 
in  the  universe,  and  that  good  is  given  for  its  own  sake,  but  evil  never  sent 
unless  as  a  means  productive  of  some  greater  good.  The  former  of  these 
conclusions  may  give  us  a  favourable  prospect  of  nature  in  general,  and  the 
latter  may  yield  us  comfort  m  particular  seasons  of  trouble.  For  we  may 
consider  evH  as  a  tax  imposed,  not  to  feed  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  the 
great,  but  for  the  support  and  exigencies  of  the  government ;  and  though 
we  do  not  always  see  the  uses  for  which  it  is  wanted,  yet  we  may  rest 
assured  of  the  application  being  in  good  hands,  and  that  no  more  is  levied 
than  will  be  disposed  of  to  the  advantage  of  the  community ;  therefore  we 
may  look  upon  every  payment  as  a  purchase  of  something  more  valuable 
than  the  price  that  is  paid  for  it,  or  as  a  call  for  money  to  be  improved  at 
interest  upon  the  best  security.  Whoever  can  possess  his  imagination  with 
a  lively  sense  of  suffering  being  a  purchase,  and  this  seems  not  impossible 
to  be  effected  by  a  due  and  habitual  reflection  upon  the  nature  of  goodness, 
will  be  so  far  from  being  disturbed  at  the  weight  or  sharpness,  or  continu- 
ance of  the  miseries  he  sees  among  mankind,  that  he  will  regard  it  as  an 
evidence  of  some  unspeakable  enjoyment  lying  in  store,  which  infinite 
goodness  judges  worth  the  purchasing  at  so  high  a  price.  Nor  need  it 
stagger  him  to  reflect  that  suffering  is  sometimes  inflicted  for  a  punishment 
of  wrong  doing,  for  we  have  seen  in  the  last  volume  that  a  righteous  man 
will  never  punish  unless  with  a  view  to  some  greater  advantage  accruing 
therefrom  :  so  that  even  punishment  may  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a 
purchase.  Neither  can  this  representation  of  it  give  an  encouragement  to 
do  wrong  for  the  sake  of  purchasing  that  greater  advantage,  for  besides 
that  persons  inclined  to  catch  excuses  for  doing  wrong  are  not  likdly  to 
attain  the  persuasion  above  mentioned,  the  purchase  in  case  of  punishment 
either  redounds  to  the  benefit  of  others,  or  consists  in  an  exemption  from 
those  worse  punishments  which  impunity  would  draw  upon  the  delinquent. 

19.  Since  then  we  find  the  estates  of  happiness  in  this  sublunary  king- 
dom subject  to  taxes,  we  must  take  the  whole  together,  the  rents  and  profits 
together  with  the  disbursements.  Or  since  evil  is  so  interwoven  with  good 
that  one  cannot  be  had  without  the  other,  we  must  not  pick'  out  single 
threads  but  regard  the  whole  contexture  as  one  piece,  and  in  this  light  it 
will  appear  that  every  dispensation  is  good  and  worthy  divine  bounty  to 
bestow.  As  to  the  existence  of  evil  and  its  being  so  interwoven  into  the 
iortones  of  creatures,  we  can  do  no  otherwise  than  refer  this  to  some, 
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unkDOWQ  attribute.  For  as  has  been  observed  before,  the  little  we  know  of 
God  being  draum  from  those  few  of  his  works  King  within  bwr  oognizaiiee. 
we  cannot  expect  they  shonld  discover  the  whole  of  hip  nature,  bat  tlMre 
may  probably  be  other  attr^ntes  belonging  to  Mm  of  which  we  cfian  enter- 
tain no  conception.  We  have  already  found  the  cteceesity  of  some  moA  m 
the  article  of  omniscience :  for  thoogh  wisdom  may  diaeem  what  capacities 
and  stations  are  requisite  for  comidetingthe  grand  design  in  view,  it  cannor 
determine  what  particular  substances  eibAll  have  such  or  sudi  capacities,  or 
occupy  such  or  such  stations  preferaUy  to  any  others.  So  upon  the  present 
article  we  have  found  it  repu^ant  to  our  notions  to  suppose  either  ttiiit  in- 
finite  bounty  could  stop  until  there  was  nothing  farther  to  bestow,  or  yet 
that  creatures  should  be  raised  to  the  perfection  imd  inefiable  happiness  of 
their  creator.  Therefore  we  must  necessarily  Conclude  tiiere  is  some  other 
attribute  to  moderate  between  goodness  and  omnipoteoce,  to  set  the  pro- 
per limits  of  imperfection  ascdrtaining  how  Hem*  it  may  aj^proadh  towards 
perfection,  and  what  dicftance  it  must  always  keep  therefrom,  tind  to  be  tiie 
origin  of  evil :  with  aU  which  we  need  not  perplek  our  thoughCs  either  to 
raise  doubts  or  attempt  discoveries  concerning  them,  since  they  spring  from 
ft  source  whereof  we  can  have  no  comprehension. 


CHAP.  XVII. 


EQUITY. 

If  this  ^all  i^pear  a  novel  title,  it  is  so  no  otherwise  than  by  maldng 
that  a  separate  article  which  used  to  be  included  under  ^  more  genend 
term ;  Equity  being  a  species  of  Justice,  which  has  idways  been  ascribed  to 
God  in  the  most  perfect  degree.  For  justice  is  ootnmonly  (fivided  into  dis- 
tributive and  commutative,  and  though  the  latter  epithet  be  not  properly 
applicaUe  to  the  proceedings  of  God,  with  whom  We  have  nothing  to  com- 
mute in  return  for  the  blessings  received  at  his  hands,  yet  neither  do  all  our 
dealings  with  one  another  rcdiate  to  matters  ctf  exdiange  or  such  therein 
our  own  interests  are  concerned.  In  apportibning  the  cares  of  a  parent 
among  his  children,  the  protection  afibrded  by  a  t^'inoe  to  his  subjects  or 
oountenaxioe  given  to  his  servants,  there  are  certain  rules  which  a  just  man 
will  observe,  and  thele  belong  to  that  brtoch  of  justice  usually  styled  the 
commutative,  nor  can  we  conceive  the  like  rule  of  equity  disregarded  by  him 
who  is  righteous  in  all  hid  ways. 

2.  This  attribute  6eem&  the  easiest  of  any  to  our  comprehension,  for  it  is 
no  more  than  a  perfect  impartiaUty  inclining  God  to  be  good  alike  to  all»  and 
to  spread  his  mercy  over  all  his  works.  It  involves  us  ih  none  of  those  dif- 
ficulties we  met  with  before  on  contemplating  omm'potence,  omni^cieneei  and 
infinite  goodness,  which  we  cannot  well  conceive  either  with  6r  without 
bounds.  For  the  opportunities  of  success  given  to  one  man  must  be  pos- 
able  and  may  be  afforded  to  another,  nor  can  wisdom  want  methods  of 
bringing  about  events  similar  to  those  it  has  ah^eady  contrived,  nor  do  we 
see  any  hindrance  that  whatever  measure  of  bounty  is  thought  proper  for 
the  creatures  may  be  difihsed  eqimlly  among  them.  And  it  is  agre^le  to 
our  notions  of  God  that  it  should  be  so,  for  his  bounty  is  pure,  unexcited 
by  objects,  but  flowing  solely  from  himself,  and  we  naturally  expect  that 
the  same  cause  should  produce  the  same  eflfect  wherever  it  operates,  unkw 
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by  reason  of  a  difference  in  the  Bubjects ;  bat  there  ooidd  be  no  ^^'frrgtiffc  of 
one  man  from  another  in  their  state  of  nonentity:  what  difference  lies 
between  them  was  of  Giod's  making,  and  if  he  has  been  more  sparing  of 
his  favours  to  some,  we  n^y  presume  he  will  make  them  *mm>fif  upon 
another  occasion.  Nor  can  we  faU  of  being  confirmed  in  this  notion  when 
we  reflect  what  it  is  that  makes  men  partial  or  imequal  in  their  good  officee: 
we  perform  them  to  those  from  whom  we  expect  the  like  return,  or  in  grati- 
tude for  services  done  us,  or  to  gain  credit  and  reputation  in  the  world,  or 
for  relation  or  intimacy  sake,  or  because  their  humours  suit  with  our  own, 
because  we  find  a  pleasure  in  their  company,  or  have  taken  a  favourable 
liking  to  their  persons :  but  the  more  a  man  improves  in  reason  and  virtue, 
the  more  equal  we  find  him  in  his  sentiments  wid  behaviour  towards  those 
with  whom  he  has  intercourse.  Thus  we  find  the  seeds  of  partiality  in 
wants  and  weaknesses  of  human  nature,  none  of  which  can  have  place  in 
the  Divine.  I  shall  not  presume  to  limit  the  authority  of  God,  or  set  up  a 
claim  to  the  like  proportion  of  blessings  that  others  enjoy ;  for  we  are  the 
work  of  his  hands,  and  he  has  not  only  full  power  but  lawful  right  to  dis- 
pose of  us  as  he  pleases,  to  bestow  a  larger  measure  of  his  bounty  upon 
one,  and  less  upon  another :  but  the  question  here,  as  before,  in  the  case  of 
goodness,  is  not  what  the  creature  has  a  right  to  eipect,  but  how  our  idea 
of  the  dispenser  of  all  good  things  makes  it  likely  he  should  deal  with  us. 
And  for  my  part,  when  I  consider  the  nature  of  pure  unmerited  love,  I  can 
see  nothing  that  should  cause  it  to  make  a  difference  in  objects  where  those 
objects  have  not  a  prior  intrinsic  value.  Therefore  we  may  abide  by  our 
theory  and  conclude  the  love  of  Grod  extended  in  equal  measure,  to  all  who 
are  oWects  of  it,  until  we  shall  find  our  theory  corrected  by  experience. 

3.  But  it  may  be  thought  experience  does  contradict  our  supposition  by 
the  very  unequal  distribution  of  good  and  evil  we  see  prevailing  among 
mankind :  some  abound  in  superfluities,  while  others  want  even  the  neces- 
saries of  life :  some  enjoy  exuberant  health,  while  others  struggle  conti- 
nudly  with  distempers  and  infirmities ;  some  increase  knowledge  without 
measure,  while  others  scarce  know  their  right  hand  from  their  left.  For- 
tune, honour,  accomplishments,  success,  and  ease,  take  up  their  abode  with 
a  diosen  few,  and  leave  the  rest  of  the  worid  to  labour,  trouble,  and  anxiety. 
But  in  the  first  place,  let  us  examine  the  conditions  of  men  narrowly,  and 
we  shall -find  them  not  so  very  unequal  as  may  appear  at  first  sight,  for  there 
are  many  unobserved  joys  and  vexations  which  we  do  not  take  into  account  ; 
therefore  we  are  very  bad  estinmters  of  happiness,  for  we  judge  of  it  by  our 
desires  i^hich  fastea  upon  intense  pleasures,  and  run  eagerly  after  those 
things  which  would  give  us  the  greatest  joy  in  the  acquisition,  or  the  most 
pmgent  sorrow  upon  losing  them :  but  it  is  the  continual  produce  of  satis- 
fiuTtion  and  complacence  yielded  by  possessing,  not  the  first  transports  on 
obtaining,  that  constitutes  the  real  value  of  things.  Hie  poor  man  wishes 
for  riches,  the  diseased  and  weak  for  health  and  vigour,  the  ignorant  for 
knowledge,  and  saeh  as  are  possessed  ci  those  advantages  would  think  it  a 
grieveus  nudiBrtune  to  lose  them :  so  that  it  is  acknowledged  by  the  conces- 
aioii  Af  all,  that  they  arc  better  had  than  gone  without,  nor  can  it  be  doubted 
tint  the  giving  of  them  would  cause  extraordinary  joy  in  the  recdveiB,  and 
tbe^eprivattoft  of  them  as  great  grief  and  vexation  in  the  losers.  But  could 
we  lay  ^pea  tiie  thoughts  of  those  who  have  been  used  to  either  fortune, 
withoat  having  ever  ksown  the  opposite,  uid  penetrate  into  tiieir  sentiments 
and  fediogSr  we  shovid  find  that  f^easures  grow  insipid,  and  misfortunes 
light,  by  custom,  that  wants  inerease  by  success,  and  oontent  springs  out  of 
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ditappointmeiit ;  that  both  have  their  joys  and  their  vei^ations,  their  eomfbrfs 
and  their  troubles,  their  amusements  and  their  dislikes,  their  satisfieu^tions  and 
their  oneasinesses,  perhaps  in  nearer  proportion  than  can  easily  be  imagined. 
At  least*  it  mnst  be  admitted  that  aU  receive  some  share  in  the  bounties  of 
heaven*  and  pay  their  quota  to  that  tax  of  evil  imposed  upon  human  nature. 
Nor  do  salubrious  or  pestilential  airs,  vernal  suns,  or  the  scorching  dog- 
star,  seas  or  winds,  make  any  difference  between  high  and  -low,  strong  and 
weak,  wise  and  foolish. 

4.  In  the  next  place  let  us  remember,  that  notwithstanding  we  cannot, 
with  all  our  aUowances,  make  the  lot  of  aU  men  exactly  equal,  the  spirit 
will  remain  entire  after  dissolution  of  the  body,  still  capable  of  receiving 
good  and  evil,  of  satisfaction  and  uneasiness ;  and  though  all  the  channels 
conveying  either  now  should  be  taken  away,  we  know  not  what  new  feuml- 
ties  it  may  acquire,  or  what  materials  may  be  provided  for  exercising  them 
in  the  world  whereto  it  is  going  :  so  that  we  can  no  more  pronounce  upon 
a  roan's  lot  by  that  small  period  of  his  existence  within  our  inspection,  than 
we  can  upon  his  enjoyment  of  life  by  seeing  him  pass  a  single  day.  For 
what  was  wanting  here  may  be  made  up  in  another  state,  and  what  was  re- 
dundant may  be  retrenched.  Wherefore  our  experience  is  too  imperfect  to 
warrant  our  altering  the  theory  of  this  attribute,  which  is  the  dearest  of 
any  to  our  conception. 

5.  A  little  observation  may  show  us  how  naturally  men's  reason  may  lead 
them  into  an  opinion  of  the  Divine  Elquity.  Such  as  do  not  much  exercise 
their  reason  conceive  of  God  as  having  lus  favourites  and  his  aversions,  be- 
cause they  have  so  themselves,  and  value  themselves  upon  it,  for  we  form 
our  idea  of  God  upon  the  model  of  what  we  esteem  most  excellent  in  our- 
selves :  but  those  who  practise  thought  and  consideration  see  that  an  equi- 
table temper  is  a  commendation  in  a  man's  character,  and  consequently 
ascribe  it  in  a  most  eminent  degree  to  that  Being  which  is  the  fountain  ai 
perfection.  Therefore  the  unequal  distribution  of  good  and  evil  upon  earth 
has  always  been  made  an  argument  to  prove  a  future  state,  that  the  account 
might  be  set  even  there  which  was  left  unsettled  here  :  and  opinions  have 
been  embraced  without  other  foundation  than  because  they  were  thought 
necessary  to  reconcile  the  different  lots  of  men  with  the  perfect  equity  <^  that 
power  by  whom  they  are  disposed.  Xavier,  the  great  apostle  of  the  Jesuits, 
taking  for  granted  that  the  only  way  to  happiness  lay  through  the  Roman 
Church,  and  yet  being  sensible  that  thousands  are  born  and  die  without  ever 
having  an  opportunity  of  being  admitted  into  it,  asserts  positively  that  every 
Tartar  and  savage  has  a  revelation  of  the  Romish  faith  made  to  him  in  the 
very  article  of  death.  He  could  have  no  evidence  to  support  this  assertion ; 
for  who  knows  what  passes  in  the  departing  soul  after  it  has  lost  the  use 
of  speech  by  which  it  might  declare  what  it  fdt  to  the  standers  by  ?  but 
he  had  recourse  to  this  wild  imagination  as  the  only  way  to  salve  that  equity 
which  he  could  not  but  acknowledge  must  deal  alike  favourably  widi  aU 
and  propose  the  terms  of  happiness  to  every  human  creature.  To  this 
cause  likewise  we  may  attribute  the  invention  of  a  free-will  of  indifferenoe, 
that  men  may  make  their  fortunes  unequal  where  the  favours  of  heaven 
bestowed  on  them  were  equal ;  as  a  child  for  whom  the  fieither  has  made 
an  ample  provision  with  the  rest  of  his  bretiiren  may  yet  run  himself  inlo 
poverty  by  his  own  extravagance :  but  if  the  Will  were  constantly  deter- 
mined by  motives,  it  was  thought  the  lot  of  every  one  must  depend  upon 
what  motives  were  furnished.  Since  then  we  have  the  concurrence  of  the 
sober  and  considerate  part  of  mankind  in  behalf  of  this  doctrine  of  God 
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bemg  equitable  and  alike  good  to  all  his  intelUgent  creatures,  and  we  find 
men  so  firmly  rooted  in  this  persuasion  as  to  practise  all  contrivances  to 
bring  their  particular  tenets  to  coincide  with  it,  we  need  make  no  scruple  of 
ranking  equity  among  the  attributes  and  using  it  as  a  principle  whereon  to 
build  what  judgment  we  can  concerning  the  constitotion  of  things  unseen. 

6.  These  are  all  the  attributes  whereof  we  have  any  distinct  knowledge 
or  conception,  and  I  call  them  primary  as  being  essential  to  the  Divine 
Nature.  Nor  kt  it  be  thought  an  omission  that  I  have  taken  no  notice  of 
Justice,  Purity,  Majesty,  and  Holiness,  which  have  always  been  esteemed 
attributes  equeJly  with  those  before  mentioned :  but  I  look  upon  these  as 
secondary  attributes,  not  arising  from  contemplation  of  the  Divine  Nature 
considered  in  itself,  but  in  conjunction  with  the  nature  of  man  and  consti- 
tution of  things  in  the  universe ;  upon  which  I  shall  want  to  make  some 
further  observations  before  I  can  explain  my  thoughts  concerning  them. 
Therefore  shaD  postpone  the  consideration  of  these  secondary  attributes  for 
the  present,  and  hope  it  will  be  left  to  me  to  choose  the  proper  time  for 
entering  upon  it  according  te  the  course  wherein  my  reasonings  shall 
c&ny  me. 

CHAP.  XVIII. 

TWO  CHARACTERS  IN  GOD. 

Wb  are  told  that  no  man  can  see  God  and  live,  by  which  I  do  not 
apprehend  it  necessary  to  understand  that  the  sight  of  him  is  so  terrible  as 
to  destroy  us,  but  that  our  incohies  are  incapable  of  a  full  discernment  of 
him :  so  that  no  man  can  see  God  while  he  lives  encumbered  with  this  veil 
of  flesh,  nor  until  invested  with  a  finer  organization,  or  enabled  to  see 
intuitively  even  as  also  he  is  seen.  And  we  have  found  this  truth  exem- 
plified upon  our  inquiry  into  the  attributes :  we  saw  clouds  and  difficulties 
gather  around  us,  and  discovered  a  necessity  <^  other  unknown  attributes, 
whereof  the  understanding  of  man  has  never  yet  received  a  glimpse,  to 
furnish  objects  for  infinite  wisdom.and  set  the  measure  to  infinite  goodness. 
On  the  otiber  hand,  we  may  be  said  to  see  God  continuaDy  before  our  eyes : 
our  own  existence  and  that  of  the  objects  we  behold  lead  us  to  the  know- 
ledge of  his  Being,  the  curious  structure  of  our  bodies,  the  wonderful 
agility  and  variety  of  ideas  in  our  minds  declare  his  wisdom,  the  blessings 
poured  dafly  around  us  manifest  his  goodness,  the  sun  that  rules  by  day, 
the  stars  tluit  twinkle  by  night,  the  vast  expanse  of  heaven,  display  has 
power  and  greatness. 

2.  Since  then  God  is  incomprehensiUe,  and  the  thought  of  him  an  un- 
Aithomable  abyss  where  the  line  of  reason  can  feel  no  bottom,  yet  at  the 
same  time  an  object  obvious  to  our  notice,  and  which  it  is  highly  incumbent 
upon  us  to  pursue  so  fiur  as  our  feumlties  can  reach  with  deamess,  let  us 
endeavour  to  separate  what  we  find  dear  in  our  concq>tions  of  him  from 
what  is  dark  and  mysterious.  And  I  bdieve  this  may  best  be  done  by  con- 
sidering him  in  two  capadties,  as  Creator,  and  as  Governor  of  the  world : 
for  creation  being  a  matter  whereto  we  find  nothing  similar  in  our  expe- 
rience, we  have  no  idea  of  it»  nor  anything  bdonging  to  it.  We  know 
tiiat  substances  owe  their  existence  and  properties  to  an  almighty  power ; 
but  in  what  other  manner  they  might  have  been  created,  or  what  others 
might  have  been  added  to  their  number,  or  whether  any  or  what  induce- 
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ment  tlkre  was  for  creating  them,  we  k]M>w  nothing  of.  AH  the-  diffcultiei 
before  started. concerning  abaokite  imposBilMlities,  ti^e  necessity  of  previous 
objects  to  serve  as  materials  for  wisdom  to  work  npon,  the  limitatira  of 
goodness,  and  orig^  of  evil,  relate  to  the  first  constitntion  of  things ;  from 
which  we  bad  better  withhold  our  thoughts,  for  the  farther  we  posh  tbem, 
the  more  we  shall  find  onrs^es  entangled  in  perplexities  and  odatra- 
dictions. 

3.  But  the  governance  «if  the  world  lies  nearer  to  our  apprehensioD»  m 
proceeding  i^on  a  constitutioci  of  things  already  established,  disposing  and 
giving  motion  to  substances  according  to  the  properties  assigned  tbeOf 
ordering  the  laws  of  natore  and  directing  events  falling  under  our  cogni- 
zance, uid  by  varioos  structures  or  combinations,  either  of  matter  akme  or 
in  conjunction  with  spirit,  raising  secondary  qiuilities  perceivable  by  oor 
senses.  For  our  own  volition  being  determined  by  motives,  and  oor 
actions  constantly  aiming  at  some  purpose  suggested  either  by  fancy  or 
judgment,  we  have  no  conception  of  a  power  exerted  without  previona 
objects  to  direct  and.  guide,  it:  which  has  ^ven  rise  to  the  notion  of  a 
nature  of  things  eternal  and  unalterable  by  any  Will  or  power  whatsoever. 
But  we  may  escape  this  absurdity  imd  bring  our  ideas  to  tally  with  one 
another  by  considering  a  Governor  of  the  universe,  working  upon  a  nature 
of  things  already  assigned  him,  and  acting  according  to  certain  rules  estab- 
lished by  the  Creator  from  everlasting.  I  am  far  from  intending  hereby  to 
divide  the  Divine  Unity,  or  deny  that  it  is  one  and  the  same  God  whiA 
created  wid  still  governs  the  world :  I  only  propose  this  as  an  imsginarr 
division  rendering  the  subject  more  suitable  to  our  narrow  fiaculties,  which 
may  comprehend  in  part  what  they  casaot  compass  entire.  Nor  do  I  see 
any  hurt  in  imagining  that  to  be  two  which  we  know  to  be  in  reality  onf, 
for  we  have  curved  formerly  that  our  conceptions  often  vary  from  oor 
knowledge,  and  may  find  further  occasion  hereafter  to  show  that  it  ia 
expedient  they  should  do  so.  We  conceive  the  sun  to  run  his  race  eveiT 
day  through  the  heavens,  though  we  know  the  fact  to  be  otherwise ;  ^  ^^ 
is  more  convenient  to  sp^  and  think  of  that  seemii^y  little  orb  as  moving 
about,  and  the  wide  stretched  earth  with  all  the  buUdings  and  mouataina 
upon  it  as  stationary.  And  so  I  apprehend  it  more  convenient  for  our 
imagination  to  conceive  the  world  aad  affiurs  of  men  arfminietered  by  eoe 
power  limited  and  preserved  to  by  another. 

4/  The  Creator  dwells  in  unaccessible  light,  where  the  eye  of  man  cannot 
approach  or  sees  little  distinctly,  being  dazzled  by  the  bright  •  effiilg^p^* 
We  know  that  he  is  almighty,  self-existent,  uncaused,  without  beginning, 
and  unspeakably  happy,  and  this  perhaps  is  all  we  can  affirm  safely  con- 
cerning him  :  unless  that  to  him  belong  those  unknown  attributes  of  which 
we  can  say  nothing  more  than  that  Siere.aue  such.  He  has  establish^ 
some  things  so  firmly  that  their  existence  seems  almost  as  necessary  as  bia 
own :  Time  and  Space,  the  imperfection  of  cueatnres,  the  relc^BS  between 
numbers,  lines,  angels,  and  forms,  we  caaBotr  Gonoevve  ever  to-  have  had  a 
beginning*  His  ways  are  unsearchaUe  and  his  actiooa  pas^  finding  ovt, 
therefore  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  aoeounting  for  his  practedu^^  We  see 
there  are  substances  around  na,  but  why  they  were  created  in  su^  iMoabe^ 
and  no  more,  or  with  such  particular  properties  and  no  others,  or  in  aacn 
certain  stations :  why  our  ideas  are  variable  and  the  fiace  of  nature  90^ 
tinually  changing ;  why  prodvotiona  are  formed  and>  events  brought  abeff^ 
by  a  long  chain  of  second  cauiea,  and  not  by  an  inomediate  exertion  of  om- 
nipotence ;  why  evil  was  intermingled  among  the  good,  or  in  what  exact 
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proportion ;  of  aU  these  points  we  are  utterly  ignorant.  Nor  can  we  know 
any  more  concerning  the  time  than  the  manner  of  creation,  or  determine 
whether  tiie  creatures  may  not  have  been  co-eternal  with  the  Creator :  for 
though  they  be  effects  requiring  an  efficient  cause  to  produce  them,  yet  an 
effect  may  well  be  eternal  where  the  cause  is  so.  I  could  easily  believe  the 
Tliames  to  have  run  eternally  if  I  could  persuade  myself  that  the  springs 
supplying  it  had  flowed  for  ever :  and  if  there  had  always  been  a  sun,  there 
would  Imve  been  no  beginning  of  day-light.  So,  though  the  creation 
depended  upon  a  superior  power  for  its  existence,  it  may  nevertheless  have 
subsisted  from  everlasting,  because  that  power  was  never  wanting  whereon 
it  might  depend.  Nor  let  it  be  urged  that  the  Will  and  good  pleasure  of 
God  mtot  set  omnipotence  at  work  before  there  could  be  anytiiing  created : 
for  when  we  reflect  on  the  immutability  of  the  divine  nature,  we  can  no 
more  assign  limits  to  the  determination  of  his  Will  than  to  the  exercise  of 
his  power.  Therefore  it  behoves  us  to  know  our  own  ignorance,  for  this 
is  the  strongest  mark  of  such  wisdom  as  the  frailty  of  human  nature  can 
risef  to :  as  it  is  an  instance  of  folly  to  conceit  oneself  understanding  every* 
thing  and  to  decide  confidently  upon  every  sulgect.  And  if  we  be  at  all 
sellable  of  our  ignorance,  we  shall  be  very  cautious  in  our  assertions  con- 
cerning creation  or  the  Author  of  it,  esteeming  him  an  object  of  our  admi- 
ration and  adoration  rather  than  of  our  inquiry.  Nor  need  we  be  disturbed 
at  the  want  of  further  knowledge,  which  could  avail  us  nothing  if  we  had 
it ;  for  we  must  take  things  as  we  find  them,  our  capacities  and  the  qua- 
lities of  other  substances  affecting  us  as  assigned  them,  nor  can  we  expect 
they  should  be  altered  to  please  us.  If  we  know  what  are  proper  for  our 
uses,  how  should  we  be  the  better  for  knowmg  why  they  were  so  consti- 
tuted ?  If  we  can  discern  the  sources  of  good  and  evil,  this  is  enough  to 
direct  us  what  to  pursue  and  what  to  avoid,  nor  could  we  do  it  more  efllec- 
tually  were  we  able  to  trace  those  sources  up  to  ^ir  original  causes. 
Besides,  when  the  Creator  had  laid  the  foundation  of  nature  he  rested  from 
faia  works,  and  having  once  made  us,  retained,  as  I  may  say,  no  longer  any 
ooDoem  witti  us,  but  delivered  us  over  to  that  Providence  which  governs 
and  disposes  the  things  already  created,  exercises  the  capacities,  and 
emi^ys  the  qualities  already  assigned. 

6,  But  the  Governor  of  the  Universe  is  a  more  discernible  object,  easier 
for  our  imagination  to  comprehend,  clothed  with  milder  rays  of  gkry,  the 
subject  of  our  h<^  and  confidence  as  wefi  as  of  our  admiration.  For  we 
may  behold  him  provident,  wise,  gracious,  and  beneficent,  protecting  us 
against  the  confosion  of  Chance  and  hard  hand  of  Necessity,  having  all 
nature  under  command,  so  that  no  disturbance  or  disorder  can  intrude 
against  his  liking.  To  him  belong  those  attributes  of  which  we  can  form 
any  distinct  notion :  omnipotence,  to  give  what  motions  and  directions  he 
pleases  Uy  substances,  to  change  their  situations  and  throw  them  into  what 
comlnnations,  or  associate  them  with  what  company  he  thinks  proper; 
omniscience,  to  discern  at  one  glance  the  whole  number  of  substances  ex- 
istent, their  capacities,  qualities,  and  positions ;  wisdom,  to  know  exactly 
what  secondary  qualities  will  arise  and  what  effects  shall  be  produced  by  the 
operation  and  concurrence  of  second  causes,  so  that  among  all  the  various 
impulses  of  matter  and  actions  of  spirit,  nothing  shall  fall  out  contrary  to 
his  design  and  expectation ;  omnipresence,  that  noUiing  may  escape  his 
notice,  but  every  particle  of  corporeal  or  spiritual  substance  be  directed 
with  the  same  vigilance  as  if  it  were  the  sole  object  of  his  attention ;  un- 
wearied goodness,  to  provide  all  the  happiness  for  the  creatures  which  their 
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capacities  can  receive  or  the  pre-established  nature  of  things  wiU  admit : 
and  impartial  equity,  to  allot  the  just  proportion  of  good  and  evil  among 
sentient  creatures,  so  as  that  none  may  have  cause  to  complain  at  being 
unequally  or  arbitrarily  dealt  with.  These  things  we  find  no  difficulty  to 
comprehend,  and  these  are  enow  to  assure  us  that  the  course  of  nature  and 
fortune  is  ordered  for  the  best,  and  that  we  live  under  a  government  which 
a  prudent  man  would  choose  for  himself  if  it  were  left  to  his  option. 

6.  To  consider  God  as  Governor  of  the  world  is  the  light  wherein  we 
ordinarily  behold  him,  that  which  gives  us  the  clearest  conception  we  can 
entertain  of  him,  which  best  answers  all  useful  purposes,  and  has  this 
peculiar  advantage  that  it  represents  his  goodness,  the  attribute  we  are 
most  interested  with,  in  the  fairest  colours,  as  attentive  to  produce  all  the 
happiness  possible  for  his  creatures  in  the  nature  and  constitution  of  things. 
This,  when  well  calculated,  satisfies  the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  and  would 
satisfy  those  of  the  speculative  too,  if  they  would  abstain  from  idle  ques- 
tions concerning  creation,  and  forbear  to  ask  why  things  are  not  otbeiwifle 
constituted  so  that  more  happiness  might  have  been  produced  than  is  now 
possible.  For  if  we  survey  so  much  of  nature  as  lies  within  the  readi  of 
our  observation  and  reason,  we  shall  find  there  is  a  balance  of  good 
cient  to  content  any  reasonable  person. 


CHAP.  XIX- 
EXTERNAL  NATURE. 


Bt  Nature  I  understand  here  that  disposition  and  order  of  things  wher^ 
in  we  are  likely  to  have  any  concern ;  so  much  of  this  as  relates  to  ourselves 
in  our  present  state  of  Being  we  must  discover  by  observation  and  experi- 
ence, or  learn  from  the  information  of  others,  as  being  our  surest  g^des : 
for  no  man  who  is  going  to  the  East  Indies  recurs  to  theology  to  know 
what  manner  of  living  he  may  expect,  but  inquires  of  those  who  have  been 
there  before  him ;  or  if  he  find  himself  indisposed,  applies  to  a  physidan, 
or  recollects  what  has  donjs  him  good  on  the  like  occasion  formerly.  But 
we  know  that  this  body  of  ours  shall  be  dissolved,  when  whatever  was  of 
use  or  solace  to  it  shall  be  no  longer  serviceable :  though  the  trees  continue 
to  bear  fruit  we  cannot  taste  it ;  though  the  sun  goes  on  to  shine,  we  cannot 
see  it ;  though  trades  and  manufeu^res  be  still  carried  on,  we  can  receive 
no  benefit  from  them.  Yet  the  spirit  shall  remain  entire  with  her  two 
faculties  of  perceptivity  and  activity;  but  what  organs,  what  instruments,' 
what  materials,  she  shall  have  to  exercise  them,  experience  informs  uf 
nothing  of:  for  we  have  no  ground  to  expect  that  anything  wherewith  we 
have  intercourse  here  shall  be  the  object  of  our  perception  or  action  here* 
after.  Nevertheless,  our  curiosity  and  concern  for  the  future  naturally 
incline  us  to  look  forward ;  but  we  find  nothing  affording  any  glimpse  of 
light,  unless  in  the  character  of  that  power  which  disposes  of  Uiings  visible 
and  invisible :  therefore,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  such  judgment  as 
we  can  form  from  thence  of  our  future  condition  and  expectations. 

2.  And  this  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  final  causes,  which  the  most 
judicious  persons  have  always  taken  into  account,  and  made  the  principal 
foundation  in  forming  their  opinions  concerning  tilings  invisible :  fbf  if  at 
any  time  we  can  discover  what  are  the  views  of  our  Almighty  Governor, 
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ve  may  rest  assured  he  wants  not  power  nor  wisdom  to  compass  them.. 
Some  indeed  carry  this  argument  too  far,  applying  it  to  the  affairs  of  thia. 
world,  and  inferring  what  is  or  shall  he  done  from  what  they  imagine 
should  be  done.  Thus  the  Papists  prove  an  infallible  judge  of  controversies 
upon  earth,  because  they  conceive  it  necessary  there  should  be  one :  and 
many  good  people  expect  deliverance  from  all  distresses  and  injuries,  or 
that  in  wars  and  contentions  the  better  cause  will  always  prevail,  because 
they  apprehend  it  agreeable  to  their  idea  of  God  that  things  should  be  so 
ordered.  Our  murmurings  and  repinings  against  Providence  arise  from 
our  unwarrantable  expectations,  which  upon  finding  them  disappointed, 
tempt  us  to  suspect  the  ways  of  Heaven  unrighteous,  rather  than  acknow- 
ledge ourselves  mistaken  in  our  idea  of  what  righteousness  requires.  But 
our  business  here  is  to  learn,  not  to  decide,  nor  can  we  ever  depend  upon 
what  will  happen  solely  by  our  idea  of  final  causes,  nor  otherwise  than  by 
remarking  what  has  usually  happened  in  similar  cases :  for  our  knowledge 
of  God  and  his  proceedings  is  very  imperfect  at  best,  and  he  has  given  us 
experience  and  a  capacity  of  observation  to  correct  our  errors  in  theory 
from  time  to  time.  But  with  respect  to  the  invisible  world,  he  has  given 
us  no  experience  nor  means  of  observation ;  if  we  were  ever  there  ourselves, 
we  have  utterly  lost  all  remembrance  of  it ;  and  those  who  are  gone  there 
before  cannot  return  to  communicate  their  discoveries :  but  he  has  given 
us  some  knowledge  of  himself  discoverable  in  that  portion  of  his  work  we 
have  seen,  and  this  we  may  depend  upon  in  matters  whereof  we  have  no 
other  evidence  to  direct  us ;  for  we  need  not  doubt  that  he  knows  how 
to  adapt  his  means  to  their  intended  efiects,  and  therefore  may  be  assured 
the  knowledge  we  have  is  sufficient  to  answer  our  purposes,  until  we  shall 
find  him  imparting  further  lights.  It  is  true  we  cannot  enter  into  the 
oounsels  of  God,  nor  discern  his  manner  of  proceeding  with  the  same 
ex^ness  and  certainty  as  we  can  the  qualities  of  bodies  and  characters  of 
persons  familiar  to  our  acquaintance ;  but  we  may  reason  upon  them  in 
maaxy  cases  with  a  clearness  that  shall  work  as  full  assurance  upon  the  mind 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  doubt,  as  even  experience  or  demonstration :  pro* 
vide4  we  keep  chiefiy  in  generals,  and  do  not  enter  too  minutely  into  par- 
ticulars, which  we  have  no  opportunity  of  knowing  nor  are  necessary  to  be 
known  by  us. 

3«  Our  own  final  causes  lie  behind  each  other  in  trains,  for  we  desire  one 
thing  for  its  tendency  to  procure  another,  and  that  other  because  it  con-< 
duces  to  a  third  ;  but  good,  or  satisfaction,  stands  at  the  end  of  every  line, 
recommending  the  whole  to  our  pursuit :  nor  can  we  conceive  of  Provi-* 
dence  otherwise  than  as  aiming  its  dispensations  at  particular  purposes  pro** 
ductive  of  others,  and  those  again  leading  to  others  beyond ;  the  business 
then  is  to  settle  with  ourselves  what  we  may  reasonably  suppose  to  be  the 
point,  answering  to  satisfaction  in  ourselves,  wherein  aU  dispensations  ulti- 
mately centre.  For  we  may  immediately  discern  that  this  cannot  be  satis^^ 
faction,  such  as  operates  upon  us ;  for  the  desire  of  satisfaction  implies  a 
continual  want  of  something  to  better  our  condition,  to  make  our  lives  valu* 
able,  and  prevent  our  time  from  passing  away  unprofitably,  but  our  clearest 
a|»prehensions  of  the  Deity  will  not  allow  us  to  imagine  him  wanting  any^ 
thing  of  his  creatures,  or  capable  of  accession  to  that  happiness  he  enjoys 
from  everlasting  in  himself,  or  administering  the  government  of  the  world 
for  his  own  amusement,  to  pass  his  time  more  agreeably,  to  provide  cum^ 
pany  for  his  conversation,  or  produce  pleasures  from  whence  he  might  re^ 
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odwe  a  moment's  entertaimnent.  This  consideration  overtlurowB  the  snppo* 
sition  of  Glory,  which  some  have  made  a  predominant  attribnte  and  dti- 
'  mate  end  <^  the  divine  views  ;  for  they  say  God  created  and  still  orders  aH 
things  solely  for  his  own  G3ory.  But  when  we  consider  that  a  fondness  for 
applause  is  a  weakness  in  hamtta  nature,  engoidering  pride,  vanity,  md 
affectation,  which  denote  a  little  mind  :  that  the  sounder  a  man's  judgment 
is,  the  less  solicitous  we  find  him  to  dis[^y  his  accomplishments  to  others, 
and  that  honour  at  best  is  but  an  expedient  to  supply  the  shortness  of  oor 
views,  and  lead  us  into  those  courses  which  we  want  discemment  to  see  the 
prudence  of ;  we  shall  think  it  unbecoming  to  ascribe  this  motive  to  the  most 
perfect  of  all  Beings,  with  whom  there  can  be^no  weakness  or  frailty,  no 
concern  lest  he  should  miss  bis  due  tribute  of  praise,  no  loss  or  disappoint- 
ment if  it  be  not  regularly  paid*  Nor  do  the  phenomena  of  Nature  agree 
with  the  supposition  of  such  a  prmciple,  for  of  all  the  innumerable  variety 
of  creatures  upon  earth,  man  akme  is  made  capable  of  acknowledging  his 
Maker,  and  among  men,  how  few  are  there  that  rise  to  conceptions  worthy 
of  him !  fiar  the  greater  part  being  drawn  off  by  their  occupations  and  ne- 
cessary engagementtr  in  life  from  that  attention  they  might  else  have  given 
to  his  excellencies,  and  those  few  best  furnished  with  opportunities  of  know- 
ing him,  how  imperfect  is  their  knowledge !  perplexed  with  doubts  and  dfA 
ji<mlties  which  they  are  forced  to  sdve  by  their  own  incapacity  and  want  of 
discemment.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  deny  that  God  is  extremely  jealoos  of 
his  glory,  and^doeeall  tilings  for  that  end,  because  he  knows  his  ^ory  isef 
the  utmost  coiksequence  to  his  intelligent  creatures ;  for  entertaming  nn- 
worthy  notions  of  him  would  fill  them  with  dariLuess  and  despair,  lead  tbem 
into  vices  and  fiatal  errors,  induce  them  to  break  those  laws  he  has  estab- 
lished for  their  happiness,  and  introduce  a  general  disorder  and  confouon : 
so  that  glory  is  a  secondary  end  subservient  to  goodness,  not  an  original 
principle,  but  springing  from  the  love  he  bears  to  the  works  of  his  hand. 

4.  Wherefore  goodness  remains  as  the  ultimate  principle  beyond  that  of 
glory,  and  though  we  have  supposed  an  unknown  attribute  to  set  the  mea- 
sure to  goodness,  and  restrain  it  from  exhausting  omnipotence,  this  b^ongs 
to  the  Creator  whose  ways  are  unsearchable,  and  concerning  whom  we  can 
pronoimce  nothing  safely :  but  the  Governor  of  the  Universe  we  may  ap- 
prehend as  infinitely  good,  and  if  there  should  be  any  higher  source  of  bis 
actions,  we  cannot  trace  it  out,  therefore  must  refer  to  this  as  the  ^^^ 
tive  of  all  his  dispensations,  and  if  there  be  anything  repugnant  to  gQO^' 
ness,  we  may  be  sure  it  will  not  be  permitted.  For  we  may  conceive  him 
producing  all  the  happiness  possible  in  the  nature  and  constitution  of  thin^ 
only  we  must  not  expect  his  goodness  should  regard  ourselves  alone ;  «* 
the  nature  of  it  requires  it  to  flow  where  the  greatest  numbers  may  f*^^ 
benefit  by  it,  where  there  are  the  highest  capacities  for  enjoying  itt  ^^ 
where  it  may  be  attended  with  the  fewest  inconveniences.  For  we  niay 
observe  that  good  and  evil  often  generate  one  another,  but  it  is  the  who!« 
design  in  view  that  denominates  ^  action :  he  that  mingles  poison  with  • 
palatable  dish  acts  maliciously,  though  he  does  all  in  his  power  to  ^^f'^fj 
the  present  pleasure ;  and  the  surgeon  who  performs  a  cune  by  some  P^^ 
operation  acts  kindly,  though  he  gives  a  present  pain.  And  sometm*^ 
consequences  of  both  kinds  follow  each  other  in  succession,  but  they  ip^* 
all  be  taken  into  account,  in  order  to  determine  the  quality  of  the  •^P^ 
the  physician  who  sweetens  an  emetic  for  a  child  does  not  act  unkip^ 
though  he  entices  him  thereby  to  drink  that  which  will  make  him  ^^V*! 
ftomach,  because  he  intends  the  removal  of  a  disorder  by  bringing  oo  ^ 
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tidmeatf.  60  the  severities  that  befall  us,  or  die  pleasures  that  lead  unwa- 
rily into  troid>le,  may  be  instances  of  kindness,  if  in  their  whole  conse- 
qnenoee  they  tend  to  greater  advantage  than  detriment :  and  that  they  do 
so,  we  may  justly  oondwle  from  the  diaracter  of  goodness,  which  reqnires 
that  every  evfl  should  tenainate  in  good  somewhere  or  other ;  and  that  if 
Aere  be  any  which  yield  no  fruits  in  this  present  state,  they  should  pro- 
duce a  plentiliil  crop  elsewhere,  whidi  will  abundantly  repay  the  trouble 
siwlaiiied  by  them  here. 

5.  For,  from  the  unity  of  the  Divine  Nature,  we  may  justly  infer,  that  the 
tttttverse  is  one  immense  kingdom  governed  and  administered  by  the  same 
legislative  and  executive  power :  and  though  this  consideration  alone  will 
net  hinder  but  that  it  may  be  divided  into  many  distinct  principalities,  each 
Septra^  wilhin  itsdf,  and  having  no  communication  with  the  rest,  yet,  when 
we  reflect  upon  the  mutual  dependence  of  things  in  this  world,  and  how 
much  their  interests  are  interwoven,  we  dudl  find  reason  to  believe  there  is 
a  like  connection  of  interests  running  throughout  the  whole.  We  com- 
BKHaly  say,  that  all  things  were  made  for  man,  and  so  we  well  may,  pro« 
Tided  we  do  not  add,  for  man  alone,  but  allow  him  likewise  to  be  made  for 
other  creatures.  The  sheep  and  oxen  feed  upon  his  pastures ;  the  horse  re- 
ceives provender  and  tendence  from  his  hands ;  the  birds  eat  the  grain  he 
sows ;  the  little  mouse  shares  in  the  provisions  of  his  table ;  the  swallow 
nestles  under  his  roof;  the  mastiff  and  spaniel  eart  their  wages  in  his 
service ;  the  flea  and  the  gnat  regale  on  his  falodd;  the  harvest-bug  bur- 
nyws  in  his  flerib ;  and  his  carcass  breeds  and  nourishes  the  worm  and  the 
suiggot.  He  employs  his  cares  and  reason  to  provide  for  the  uses  of  ani- 
mals subservient  to  his  uses^  and  those  of  others  he  provides  for  in  providing 
for  his  own*  And  there  is  a  constant  intenxmrse  between  the  animal  and 
the  vegelaUe  kingdoms :  man  sows  the  com  that  is  the  staff  to  support  his 
life,  pknts  and  prunes  the  trees  that  yield  him  fruit,  cultivates  the  flax  that 
serves  hiss  for  dotibing :  the  cattle  manure  the  pastures  that  feed  them,  the 
binkf  Ofurry  about  the  seeds  that  grow  up  to  supply  their  future  occasions.  It' 
is  thought  the  midetoe  would  be  lost  out  of  nature  if  it  were  not  continu- 
ally propagated  from  tree  to  tree  by  the  tlmish.  And  every  ipecies  of  living 
creatures  has  an  interest  in  the  curious  stmcture  and  alimentary  qualities  of 
those  plants  -mhkkt  furnish  them  respectively  with  proper  sustenance.  Nor 
ase  the  properties  and  courses  of  the  elements,  the  subterraneous  works  of 
nature  in  forming  minerab,  fossils,  exlialations,  and  vapours,  of  little  con- 
sequence to  the  thii%s  upon  her  surfece :  the  blights  that  bring  ffisc^ise 
upon  c(^  and  trees  threaten  us  with  fiunine,  that  unknown  vegetative  prin- 
ciple promoting  their  giowdi,  and  ssaking  the  dififrence  between  one  soil 
or  <me  season  and  aiMH^r,  W&  us  with  plenty :  the  docttity.and  capacities 
of  brutes  furnish  emi^yment  and  uses  for  man  ;  the  various  passionB  and 
oharaoters  of  mankind  i^eot  one  another ;  and  thkt  long  and  intricate  chain 
of  erente  we  call  Chaaoe  or  Forttkne,  determines  the  time  and  condition  of 
our  birth,  and  inftoenoes  us  in  every  part  of  our  lives. 

6.  Thus  nothing  stands  alone,  but  each  depends  for  its  preservation  and 
welfere  upon  many  others  ground,  with  which  it  stands  in  some  respect  or 
other  omnected.  From  hence  we  may  gather  a  little  more  knowkdge  of  na- 
ture than  we  could  by  a  bare  oontemplatiott:  of  the  final  cause :  for  goodness 
weald  hi^e  been  eaiwUy  sat^ed  whether  the  due>meaanre  of  happiness  had 
been  dealt  out  to  the  creature  directly  by  an  immediate  act  of  onmipotence, 
or  conveyed  by  the  intervention  of  second  causes,  or  how  many  soever  of 
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them  had  intervened  to  operate  upon  one  another.  But  since  we  &id  diat 
God  governs  by  a  long  subordination  of  second  causes  in  thb  spot  of  nature 
exhibited  to  us  for  a  spectacle,  we  nuiy  reasonably  presume  he  takes  tlift  like 
method  in  other  parts  of  his  dcmiinion.  And  we  may  observe,  that  he  not 
ouly  emj^ys  a  "Concurrence  of  causes  to  produce  one  effect,  but  likewise  pro- 
duces various  effects  from  one  and  the  same  cause.  The  air 'that  auppfies 
us  with  breath  assists  the  growth  of  vegetables,  sustains  the  clouds  and  vm^ 
pours,  and  purifies  the  earth  with  its  continual  agitations :  Uw  sea  that  eon- 
tains  the  stores  of  rain  and  dew,  that  wafb  our  ships  from  •canst  to  coaat. 
serves  likewise  as  an  element  for  the  fishes :  and  there  are  seldem  mny  eventn 
befalling  among  mankind,  which  concern  no  more  than  a  single  pcnoo. 
From  hence  we  may  infer  the  probability  of  there  being  other  uses  in  the 
works  of  nature,  besides  those  we  discern,  much  more  that  there  are  naen 
where  we  cannot  discern  any. 

7.  It  is  this  manner  of  proceechng  hy  second  -causes  liiat  discovers  tiie 
divine  wisdom,  which  could  not  so  well  be  manifested  by  a  direct  exertion 
of  omnipotence  :  the  raining  manna  from  iieaven  misht  disfday  power,  and 
a  kind  concern  for  the  wants  of  mankind ;  but  it  woold  not  give  evidence  of 
wisdom  like  the  admirable  contrivance  in  a  grain  of  com,  made  to  prateet 
and  nourish  the  tender  germ,  fitted  with  little  tubes  for  straining  sndi  etalky 
partides  as  are  proper  for  our  sustenance.  If  almighty  power  were  em* 
ployed  at  every  turn,  there  would  be  no  room  for  wisdom,  because  nothing 
more  would  be  requisite  than  to  diooae  what  riiould  be  done,  and  to  do  it 
accordingly ;  as  a  man  who  canies  a  bowl  in  Ins  band  ^wants  no  skill  ta 
place  it  where  he  has  a  mind :  but  if  he  rolls  it  -along  the  tnrf,  he  ought  to 
know  exactly  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  and  what  force  and  direction 
must  be  given  to  make  it  rest  just  in  the  spot  where  he  would  have  it  lie : 
much  more  when  a  mtditude  of  causes  are  set  in  motion  to  produce  a  variety 
of  effects,  does  it  require  a  consunmiate  wisdom  to  adjust  tiiem  so  nicely  aa 
that  nothing  may  fall  out  contrary  to  intention.  And  the  subordination  of 
causes  gives  admittance  to  subordinate  ends,  wherein  we  may  sometimes 
discover  a  wdsdom  and  conthvanoe  in  the  manner  of  compassing  tbem, 
thou^  we  cannot  trace  their  tendency  to  the  ultimate  end :  for  we  nuij'  dis- 
cern a  curious  contexture  in  the  parts  of  weeds  and  noxious  ^nnta,  oC 
toadstools  and  moss^  of  pyrites  ami  other  nselesa  productions  of  the  earth, 
diough  we  cannot  see  wherein  they  promote  the  benefit  of  any  i 
creature, 

S,  But  wisdom  eannot  be  tlisjoined  from  goodness,  for  it  must  have  i 
purpose  to  proceed  upon,  and  none  other  can  be  conceived  worthy  of  it ;  it 
may  direct  to  proper  means,  and  so  fSur  furnish  itself  with  employment  in 
sullying  other  means  to  Jprocure  them,  but  must  receive  its  ultimate  end 
from  some  other  quality.  Wherefore  the  most  considerate  of  makind  have 
laid  down  as  an  incontestable  maxim.  That  nature  does  nothing  in  vain,  by 
whk^  must  be  understood  unproductive  of  good,  either  directly  or  remotdy. 
for  this  would  be  vain  with  respect  to  the  point  it  has  idtimately  in  view. 
And  Plato,  with  some  others,  carried  this  notion  so  far  as  to  say,  that  if  any- 
single  event  had  happened  otherwise  than  it  did,  the  whole  universe  would 
have  been  damaged  therd>y.  Whether  we  may  run  such  length  as  to  assert 
tliat  every  creature  has  some  concern  in  eveary  dispensation  that  happens, 
there  is  no  occasion  to  examine ;  but  our  idea  of  infinite  goodness  wauanta 
us  to  suppose  that  the  course  of  nature  or  fortune  could  not  be  altered  in  any 
particular,  without  a  loss  ^  ha{^iness  somewhere  or  other :  and  this  suppo- 
sition will  necessarilv  infer  an  intercourse  of  interests  between  the  known 
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World  and  tbe  onkiiowil.  For  we  find  nature  often  defeated  of  the  porposet 
Khe  aeems  prineipally  to  have  intended ;  she  forms  her  grains  of  com  in  a 
nianBer  fitted  for  producing  plants  of  their  different  kinds,  bat  how  few  of 
them  erer  attain  that  end  ?  Such  as  man  employs  in  his  uses  make  no  dif- 
ficulty, for  we  suppose  her  to  have  had  the  service  of  man  in  view  equally 
with  the  continui^n  of  the  vegetable  species :  but  what  quantities  are  de- 
stroyed by  blights,  by  mildews,  by  storms,  or  scattered  about  by  accident, 
where  ihey  neither  grow  up  to  fill  the  reaper's  hand,  nor  yield  a  sustenance 
to  any  creature !  She  forms  the  eggs  of  birds  with  curious  integuments,  ofle 
within  another,  to  foment  and  nonnsh  the  growing  foetus  :  for  such  of  tbeni 
M  man  converts  to  his  uses  we  think  her  pains  not  ill  bestowed ;  but  how 
many  of  them  are  addled,  chilled,  or  broken,  unprofitable  either  for  tbe 
nest  or  market !  What  multitudes  of  fruits  of  all  kinds  fall  to  the  ground, 
where  they  decay  and  perish  without  being  of  service  either  to  man  or 
beast !  What  quantities  of  fertile  soil  are  annually  driven  down  into  the 
sea  I  What  havoc  do  tempests,  inundations,  and  earthquakes  make,  as  well 
among  the  works  of  nature  as  of  human  industry !  In  short  there  seems  to 
be  a  general  waste  around  us,  a  great  deal  of  pains  and  contrivance  thrown 
mway,  and  half  the  provisions  that  are  made  fall  short  of  their  destined  pur- 
pose. If  we  turn  our  thoughts  to  man  himself  we  shall  find,  that  after  i^ 
tiie  wcoderfiil  cares  of  nature  to  form  diildren  in  the  womb,  many  of  them 
never  come  to  the  birth ;  of  those  that  do,  one  half  are  cut  ofiT  by  diseases, 
accident,  or  ill  management,  before  they  arrive  at  the  use  of  reason.  Sleep 
renders  a  considerate  part  of  our  tone  useless ;  many  of  our  waking  hours 
pEun  irksome  and  insipid,  unprofitable  to  others,  and  unpleasurable  to  our- 
aehrw.  Ignorance  and  error  frustrate  half  our  undertakings ;  infirmities, 
passions,  and  fantastic  humours,  make  us  troublesome  to  one  another.  Soch 
observations  as  these  have  tempted  men  to  deny  a  Providence  ;  and  Lucre- 
tius urged  it  as  an  argument  that  the  world  could  not  be  made  in  wis- 
dom, bong  so  full  of  faults.  But  we  have  too  many  proofs  of  a  superin- 
tending vigilance  in  the  many  provisions  actually  tending  to  our  preserva- 
tion, our  sustenance,  our  aecommodation,  and  our  enjoyment,  to  be 
overthrown  by  these  negative  ones  to  the  contrary ;  from  which  we  may 
more  safely  infer,  that  Evidence  has  som^hing  efoe  to  take  care  of  besides 
oorselves ;  therefore  all  cares  are  not  thrown  away  which  do  not  turn  to  our 
partienlar  account. 

9.  I  know  that  such  as  set  themselves  impartially  to  examine  the  ways  of 
nature,  daily  find  more  and  more  uses  in  things  that  at  first  appeared  nuga- 
tory;  but  some  of  tiie  phenomena  are  of  such  a  kind  as  not  to  be  applied 
witiik  any  colour  to  the  benefit  of^man,  and  many,  wherefrom  we  do  receive 
aome  use.  are  of  too  noble  a  fabric  for  us  to  daim  them  as  our  sole  property. 

Man  has  no  further  concern  with  this  earth  than  a  few  fathom  under  his 
feet :  was  then  the  whole  solid  globe  beneath  made  only  for  a  foundation  to 
support  the  lender  shell  he  treads  upon  ?  Do  the  magnetic  efiluvia  course 
incessantly  over  land  and  sea,  only  to  turn  here  and  there  a  mariner's  com- 
pass ?  Are  those  immense  bodies  the  fixed  stars  hung  up  for  nothing  but  to 
twinkle  in  our  eyes  by  night,  or  find  employment  for  a  few  astronomers  ? 
Is  that  prodigious  efihsion  of  light  darted  every  way  throughout  the  expanse 
of  heaven  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  enlighten  and  cherish  two  or  three 
little  planets  ?  Does  ^  vast  profundity  of  space  contain  no  more  inhabi- 
tants than  we  see  crawling  alxMit  us,  or  may  conjecture  abiding  on  other 
earths  like  ours  ?  Surely  he  must  have  an  overweening  conceit  of  man's 
importance,  who  can  imagine  this  stupendous  frame  of  the  universe  f  Iri- 
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.cated  for  him  alone :  and  he  must  be  too  partial  an  admirer  of  timUe  aa* 
ture,  or  entertain  too  mean  an  opinion  of  infinite  wiadom,  that  can  pavnade 
himself  things  coold  not  have  been  contrived  better  for  the  aocommodatioD 
•and  happiness  of  man,  had  he  been  die  sole  object  of  divine  attention.  To 
consider  only  the  turns  of  the  human  Will,  whidi  constantly  fbUows  preMnC 
-motives  and  judgments,  would  anybody  deny  that  man's  understanding  oooUi 
.have  been  more  illumined,  and  his  imagination  rectified,  so  as  clearly  to 
discern,  and  strongly  to  desire,  his  trueat  interests,  and  this  akme  migfat 
'have  made  a  paradise  upon  earth  without  changing  the  fact  fii  natare. 

10.  Nevertheless,  we  may  so  for  acknowle^  all  things  made,  for  nuui 
^  that  his  uses  are  regarded  conjointly  with  ihoBt  of  othor  creatures,  aad 
that  he  has  an  interest  in  everything  reaching  his  notice,  either  for  the 
sustentation  of  his  body,  the  improvement  of  his  mind,  or  entertainment  of 
his  thoughts.  We  know  he  has  some  concern  with  the  remotest  objects', 
the  satellites,  that  turn  the  night  of  Jupiter  into  day»  assist  him  in  ascertain- 
ing the  longitude,  and  measure  for  lum  the  velocity  of  li^t :  the  mi^tty 
Sun,  that  lil^  a  giant  holds  the  planets  and  comets  in  their  orbits,  enl^teaa 
him  with  its  splendour,  and  cherishes  him  with  its  warmth ;  the  distaat 
stars,  whose  attraction  probacy  confines  other  planets  within  their  voitioet, 
direct  his  courses  over  the  boundless  sea  and  the  inhospitable  desert,  and 
display  the  magnificence  of  that  power  which  staticmed  them.  Nor  can  we 
suppose  him  forgotten  in  the  l^srs  respecting  other  worlds,  which  are  00 
framed  as  not  to  interfere  with  his  interests,  or  infrii^  upon  that  meOfiW 
of  good  thought  proper  to  be  allotted  him :  for  the  omntpreseat  vigilance  of 
our  Governor  overloc^  nothing,  and  his  wisdom  is  so  conaommate  as  to 
form  his  several  systems  complex,  without  their  disturbing  or  breaking  ^ 
upon  one  another. 

1 1 .  But  it  is  the  narrowness  of  our  understandings,  confined  to  woik 
.upon  such  materials  as  are  thrown  in  by  the  senses,  &t  makes  it  difficoH 
to  conceive  there  should  be  creatures  totally  difierent  ft^m  those  falliog 
under  our  observation  for  Providence  to  take  care  of,  and  therefore  we 
expect  that  every  provision  of  nature  sho«ld  be  calculated  aoldy  for  oar 
uses.  For  many  ages  this  little  spot  of  earth  was  thought  the  only  bsbit- 
able  part  of  the  universe,  nothing  else  being  deemed  capable  of  receiving  a 
colony.  Xenophanes  was  laughed  to  scorn  for  asserting  the  Moon  bigger 
than  all  Pdoponesus,  as  an  absurd  and  extravagant  notion :  and  thov^ 
later  discoveries  have  persuaded  mimy  persons  of  the  Planets  being  habitable 
earths  like  ours,  yet  they  think  no  further  than  of  peopling  the  soriaoes  of 
them  conformably  to  what  we  see  in  this  c^  our  own,  and  even  this  appears 
a  wild  imagination  to  common  apprehensions,  which  cannot  deviate  a  step 
from  the  track  whereto  they  have  been  accustomed*  j^icurus  insisted 
there  could  not  be  intelligence  out  of  the  human  shape,  because  he  bad  never 
seen  a  reasonable  creature  of  any  other :  and  we  cannot  comprdiend  sn 
animal  without  muscles,  fibres^  vewels,  and  cigana,  auch  as  we  find  in  those 
we  are  acquainted  with«  I  suppose  if  we  had  never  known  of  ^^  ^ 
should  have  been  positive  that  lifo  could  not  subaiat  without  air  to  breathe, 
or  that  there  could  be  generation  without  sexes  if  we  had  never  hoBxd  tc- 
counts  of  the  Polypus.  But  who  can  set  bounds  to  Almighty  power  <f 
reckon  up  all  the  ^arietiea  that  infinite  wisdom  can  contrive,  or  show  the 
impossibility  of  oi^gi^i^atioBS  dissimilar  to  any  within  our  c^P^n^*^^ 
Who  knows  what  cavities^may  lie  within  the  earth,  or  what  living  oeatares 
they  may  contain,  endued  with  senses  to  U9  unknown,  to  whom  thestte*"'^ 
of  magnetism  may  serve  instead  of  light,  and  thoee  of  electricity  afiect  thcni 
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as  sensibly  as  sounds  and  odours  do  ourselves  ?  Why  shoold  we  pronounce 
it  impo8sil)k  there  should  be  bodies  formed  to  endure  the  burning  Sun,  to 
whom  fire  m«y  be  the  natural  element,  whose  bones  and  muscles  are  com- 
posed of  fixed  earth,  their  blood  and  juices  of  molten  met<ds  ?  or  others  suited 
to  bear  the  frozen  regiJEms  of  Saturn,  ha:mg  their  circulation  carried  on  by 
fluids  more  subtile  thxa  the  highest  rectified  i^irits  raised  by  chymistry  ? 
.  How  does  it  app^  neoeseary  that  sensation  must  come  by  that  long  train 
of  channels  leading  into  one  anotiier  through  which  we  receive  it?  Thelight 
strikes  upon  the  eorneons  tanicle  of  the  eye,  thence  passes  on  through  the 
aqueous^ the  crystalline,  the  vitreous  hnmouxB,  till  it  fieJls  upon  the  retina,  there 
it  exdtfie  trenraloua  motions,  which  are  propagated  onwards  in  winding  mazes 
along  the  optic  nerves  quite  to  the  brain,  causing  it  to  excite  tiie  sensation 
of  stg^t.  The  mind  receives  her  notices  from  particles  penetrating  cur  lying 
contiguJous  to  her :  sudu  as  their  modifications  are,  such  from  time  to  time 
are  her  perceptions ;  and  why  may  not  they  take  various  modifications  from 
the  action  of  external  objeots  without  that  tedious  process  of  organization 
emi^oyed  in  terrestrial  animals  ?  Hartly  and  some  others  pretend  to  de* 
monstrate  that  sensations  and  all  our  ideas  are  produced  by  an  ether  lodged 
in  the  interstices  of  our  brain :  if  the^case  be  so,  when  disengaged  from  the 
grosser  parts  of  our  machinery,  we  shall  have  a  denser  ether  surroundidg 
us,  which  might  excite  atronger  sensaticms  and  of  other  kinds  than  any  we 
now  experience.  May  there  not  be  bodies  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  sensa- 
tion and  reflectioD,  consisting  of  simpler  organs,  and  lying  within  a  narrower 
compass  than  anything  we  can  imagine,  all  eye  and  ear  without,  all  memory 
and  nnderstattdilig  within,  small  enough  to  permeate  the  densest  metals 
with  the  flBme  ease  as  we  walkabout  in  a  grove  of  trees,  too  minute  for 
wind  to  take  hold  of  of  fire  to  penetrate  and  rend  asihider»  which  may  ex*> 
patiate  in  the  boundless  fields  of  ether  and  find  a  pabulum  there  to  support 
•them,  or  have  sudi  ocmtexture  as  not  to  be  liable  to  continnal  waste,  and 
oonaeqoently  needing  no  recruk  ?  Or  who  will  undertake  to  demonstrate 
-that  spirits  ma^  not  act  and  perceive  without  any  cH'gans  at  all,  finding  oIk 
jects  for  one  faculty  to  discern,  and  subjects  whoreon  to  exercise  the  other, 
-in  the  particles  passing  perpetuaUy  through  tlie  sphere  ol  their  presence  ?  or 
that  they  may  not  afitoct  one  another  with  perceptions  in  greater  variety  and 
vigour  than  we  receive  them  from  the  play  of  our  oigans  ?  not  vitally  united 
to  any  system  of  matter,  but  joining  themselves  occasionally  to  whatever 
Mh  wit^  their  reach,  whereby,  if  locomotion  be  expedient,  they  may 
transport  tiiemselves  easily  firom  place  to  jdace ;  for  considering  the  swift 
and  incessant  fluctuation  of  many  subtile  fluids  in  all  directions,  they  need 
never  want  a  conveyance  to  carry  them  whithersoever  they  desire. 

12.  It  is  true  these  are  all  no  more  than  possibilities,  nor  do  we  pretend 
to  bring  evidence  in  proof  of  their  being  fact ;  but  the  suggestion  of  a  pos- 
sibility which  cannot  be  contradicted. is  enou^  to  convince  us  that  we  have 
not  the  whole  extent  of  almighty  power  in  our  view,  nor  all  that  nature 
can  perform  exhibited  in  the  scenes  she  has  di^loyed  before  us :  for  we 
find  there  ore  other  ways  of  proceeding  feasible,  and  if  she  has  chosen  none 
ot  them,  it  may  be  because  idie  has  stS  others  in  store  whareof  we  cannot 
form  the  most  distant  imagination.  -  But  that  she  has  odier  methods  of 
ettppor^ng  life  and  dispensing  enjoyment  unknown  to  us,  we  may  satisfy 
onrsidves  from  the  vast  prcrfusion  of  second  causes  she  puts  in  act,  yielding 
no  proportionable  benefit  to  the  reptiles  <m  this  lump  of  dirt,  nor  any  others 
we  can  reach  with  our  glasses  or  our  conjectures.  So  that  in  our  Father  s 
house  are  many  mansions,  many  not  only  in  number,  but  in  a  oricty  of  plan 
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and  diBposition,  built  pardy  of  the  same  kind  of  stone  and  timber,  but  fitted 
tip  diversely  according  to  the  occasions  of  the  respective  inhabitants,  and 
serving  for  little  else  tiian  ornament  to  the  rest.  Smce  then  there  are 
mighty  works  fabricated  which  contribute  little  to  our  uses,  but  we  must 
conclude  from  the  principle  of  nothing  made  in  vain,  that  they  contribute 
more  largely  to  those  of  other  creatures,  this  evidences  a  connection  between 
the  two  worlds  in  having  so  many  things  the  benefit  whereof  they  share  in 
common.  Nor  is  it  probable  only  that  the  several  systems  of  Beings  have 
partly  the  same  materials  supplying  their  conveniences  and  enjoyments,  but 
likewise  that  their  actions  in  the  consequences  of  them  mutuaUy  afiect  one 
another.  It  were  mere  guess-work  to  go  about  explaining  in  what  parti- 
culars this  happens ;  all  that  we  can  pronounce  assuredly  is  that  we  are 
equally  incapable  of  discerning  whether  what  passes  among  other  Beings 
does  or  does  not  concern  the  afiairs  of  men :  whether,  as  toads  and  adders 
suck  up  the  poison  from  the  earth,  there  may  be  some  invisible  animals 
which  purify  the  air,  or  else  prepare  it  for  our  respiration  as  milk  is  prepared 
for  our  nourishment  by  paadng  through  the  bodies  of  cattle ;  whether  the 
emission  of  rairs  from  the  sun  be  owing  to  the  action  oi  some  creatures  upon 
his  surface ;  or  whether  the  ministry  of  substances  purely  spiritual  be  em* 
ployed  in  the  four  attractions  and  putting  other  laws  of  matter  in  execution. 

18.  But  there  is  one  respect  wherein  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  other 
Beings  have  concern  in  what  happens  among  us.  Whoever  admits  the 
doctrine  of  final  causes  and  nothing  made  in  vain,  will  scarce  imagine  that 
our  two  fiaculties  of  perceptivity  and  activity  were  given  us  only  for  a  fiew 
years'  employment  upon  this  sublunary  stage,  to  lie  buried  ever  afterwards 
in  eternal  sleep,  but  that  the  soul  upon  quitting  this  country  passes  into 
some  other,  whose  districts  are  continually  peopled  by  colonies  sent  from 
hence.  Now  when  we  reflect  how  much  the  births  and  deaths  of  human 
creatures  depend  upon  the  constitution  of  nature  and  disposition  of  afiairs 
here,  how  men  increase  and  multiply  more  or  less,  and  their  lives  are  length* 
ened  or  shortened  by  the  condition  of  the  air,  fertility  of  the  soil,  concur- 
rence of  accidents,  reg^ations  of  states,  introduction  or  decay  of  arts  and 
sciences,  manners  and  customs,  humours  and  feuicies,  virtues  and  vices,  pre- 
vailing among  them,  it  wUi  appear  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  world 
are  interested  in  all  these  things,  to  have  them  so  disposed  as  that  our 
annual  exports  may  just  answer  their  demands.  Nor  is  it  likely  they  are 
concerned  only  with  the  numbers  and  times  of  our  migrations,  but  likewise 
with  the  qualities  and  characters  of  the  new  comers  to  be  incorporated 
•amongst  them.  We  see  that  nature  forms  none  of  her  productions  at  once, 
but  brings  them  slowly  to  perfection  by  many  gradations  rising  upon  one 
4inother :  the  seed  shoots  up  a  Uttle  bud,  from  dience  springs  forth  a  slender 
twig,  which  by  degrees  hardens  into  a  stem,  spreading  in  branches  and 
leaves  until  it  becomes  a  full-grown  tree :  the  little  animal  comes  into  the 
world  small  and  feeble,  but  grows  through  several  stages  to  full  stature  and 
vigour :  our  judgment  takes  forty  years  in  maturing  by  the  rudiments  of 
infancy,  the  improvements  of  education,  converse,  and  experience.  When 
the  plant  has  stricken  root,  the  seed  that  before  involved  it  rots  and 
perisdies ;  when  the  chicken  is  hatched,  the  shell  and  other  remains  of  the 
egg  crumble  and  moulder  away :  so  we  may  presume  that  this  gross  body  of 
ours,  which  will  decay  and  return  to  dust,  is  an  integument  to  preserve  and 
form  the  embryo  of  some  future  animal. 

We  know  of  but  one  pre-existent  state,  I  mean  that  of  the  womb,  and 
.lh()ugh  it  be  not  clear  what  Hartley's  German  friend,  Stahl,  affirms,  that 
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ftll  the  automatic  motions  of  the  heart,  the  arteries,  the  g^lande,  the  diges- 
tion, were  originally  voluntary  actions  of  the  child,  yet  we  most  needs  bc* 
knowledge  that  upon  what  passes  there  depend  our  constitution,  our  strength, 
the  acuteness  of  our  senses,  the  quidcness  of  our  parts,  the  retentiveness  of 
our  memory,  much  of  our  passions,  desires,  and  tempers :  and  by  parity  of 
reason  we  may  infer  that  upon  what  befalls  us  here  depend  our  constitution 
and  all  tlmt  may  be  called  the  natural  endowments  we  shall  be  bom  with 
into  another  state.  Some  skip  over  lifs  entirely,  passing  directly  from  the 
womb  into  the  other  world  ;  some  are  allowed  hut  just  a  taste  of  it,  being 
snatched  away  in  their  infancy,  conversant  only  with  a  few  objects  striking 
their  senses,  unexercised  in  their  understanthngs  and  unpractised  in  the 
ways  of  men :  and  of  those  who  fill  up  their  full  term  oi  years,  how  various 
are  their  professions,  their  manners  of  living,  and  ways  of  thinking !  From 
whence  it  follows  that  not  only  this  life  in  general  is  preparatory  to  the  next, 
but  each  man's  particular  fortune  is  calctikied  to  fit  him  for  the  functions  he 
is  to  fulfil  hereafter,  and  that  there  is  a  society  wherein  the  talents  of  indi* 
viduals  are  given  for  the  service  of  the  whole ;  so  that,  like  the  Isradites 
gathering  manna,  he  who  carries  little  away  with  him  has  no  lack,  and  he 
who  carries  much  has  nothing  over.  Nor  is  it  necessary  the  consequences 
of  human  action  should  be  confined  to  himself  or  his  future  compatriots ;  for 
nature  works  several  uses  by  the  same  spring.  The  sheep  applm  diligently 
to  his  pasture,  and  thereby  fattens  his  flesh  and  lengthens  lus  wool  for  the 
service  of  man  :  the  silk-worm  weaves  her  web  for  a  safeguard  to  herself, 
and  at  the  same  time  furnishes  us  with  materials  for  our  clothing  and  oma* 
ment :  the  fly  injects  her  juices  into  the  oak -leaf,  to  raise  an  apple  for  hatch* 
ing  her  young,  and  therein  supplies  us  with  ink  for  our  correspondence  and 
improvement.  So  man  by  his  ploughing,  his  planting,  his  felling,  his 
burning,  his  draining,  his  mining,  his  manufacturing,  may  be  redLoned 
among  the  second  causes  operating  upon  matter  wherein  die  invisible  world 
has  some  concern :  nor  are  there  wanting  Beings  to  whom  his  joys  and 
sorrows,  successes  and  disappointments,  frailties  and  miscarriages,  may 
serve  for  a  spectacle,  an  instruction,  and  a  warning. 

14.  In  short,  the  more  we  contemplate  the  complication  of  interests,  of 
causes  and  eflects  in  the  visible  world,  the  more  ready  we  shall  find  our* 
selves  to  take  this  for  a  sample  of  the  whole :  and  the  more  we  reflect  on 
the  character  of  goodness  and  wisdom,  the  more  easily  we  shall  persuade 
ourselves  that  every  provision  terminates  in  good  worthy  the  largeness  and 
extent  of  it ;  that  whatever  brings  evil,  or  Httle  advantage,  or  none  at  all 
to  man,  redounds  to  the  greater  benefit  of  something  else ;  and  whatever 
appears  unaccountable,  either  in  the  works  of  nature  or  courses  of  fortune, 
has  a  purpose  which  it  does  not  fail  to  answer.  Thus  we  may  look  upon 
com  and  cattle  as  made  for  the  uses  of  man,  because  he  receives  his  uses 
largely  from  them,  but  the  central  earth  which  serves  him  only  for  a  basis 
to  support  the  gpround  he  stands  on,  the  vast  efiusion  of  light  whereof  a 
few  rays  only  reach  his  eyes,  the  wide-extended  constellations  which  furnish 
him  with  nothing  more  than  a  spectacle  to  admire,  must  be  designed  chiefly, 
and  those  more  distant  stars  beyond  the  reach  of  human  ken  solely,  for  the 
service  of  other  creatures :  and  man  himself,  much  of  whose  time  is  lost  in 
sleep,  whose  actions  are  in  g^reat  part  unavailing  or  even  hurtful  to 
himself,  must  be  supposed  set  at  work  for  the  benefit  of  some  invisible 
Beings.  Yet  as  the  brutes  have  their  enjoyments  while  employed  in  the 
service  of  man,  the  ox  indulges  his  appetite  in  fattening  flesh  for  his  mas- 
ter's table;  the  hen  gratifies  her  desires  in  hatching  and  breeding  up  chickens 
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for  the  larder :  so  care  is  taken  that  man  shall  enjoy  all  the  accommodaliopa 
and  happiness  consistent  with  the  services  he  is  d^tined  to  perform. 

15.  Tixm  the  dicqpensations  given  to  the  several  sets  of  creatores  regard 
partly  themselves  and  partly  the  interests  of  other  species,  and  it  may 
naturally  he  expected  that  those  of  the  highest  class  should  be  preferred  s 
for  mischief  falls  lightest  upon  the  dullest  capacities,  and  the  interruptions 
occasioned  by  pain  make  the  least  loss  of  time  to  those  who  have  the  least 
important  and  delectable  emf^oyments,  therefore  wisdom  and  goodness 
require  that  evil  ^o«dd  be  lodged  there  where  it  does  the  smallest  hurt. 
When  we  consider  how  much  of  skin«  bone,  and  tunide,  how  much  of  Tital 
juices,  iesh«  and  parenchyma,  enters  into  the  composition  of  all  terrestrial 
animals,  we  may  look  upon  them  as  upon  a  man  encumbered  with  a  load  of 
clothes,  who  cannot  have  so  quick  a  feeling  through  them  as  he  might  upon 
his  naked  body.  An  ^v'ganization  framed  all  of  nerve  and  fibre  must  strike 
stronger  sensations,  and  nnembodied  spirits  receiving  their  notices  from 
one  another  must  have  more  numerous,  clearer,  and  livelier  perceptions 
than  any  we  experience.  So  that  man,  although  the  highest  actor  upon 
this  sublunary  stage,  has  perhaps  the  lowest  stage  to  act  upon  in  the  whole 
theatre  of  the  universe.  From  these  considerations  joined  to  our  idea  of 
infinite  goodness  we  may  reasoni^y  oondude  that  evil,  although  here  bear^ 
ing  an  inconsiderable  proportion  to  the  good,  is  still  more  thinly  scattered 
in  other  regions  of  nature ;  and  the  most  thinking  and  cOnsi4erate  persons, 
fr^mk  earliest  antiquity,  have  been  persuaded  that  there  are  some  states  ol 
Being  abounding  in  u&mingled  happiness,  without  any  tincture  of  uneasi- 
ness or  sttfifering. 

16.  We  have  observed  before,  that  some  have  ascribed  the  origin  of  evil 
to  our  immersion  into  matter,  and  to  the  ill  use  of  our  active  powers ;  hut 
though  these  cannot  be  assigned  to  account*  for  the  first  origin,  they  may 
well  be  the  duinnels  through  which  it  is  dispersed  among  sentient  Beings : 
and  the  last,  as  has  appeared  upon  our  exaibination  of.  human  nature,  is 
consequent  upon  the  first,  for  it  is  the  obstinacy  of  our  habits,  and  tur- 
bulency  of  our  passions^  deriving  their  strength  aild  violence  from  the  state 
of  our  organs  or  courses  of  our  animal  circuktipn,  that  raise  those  inordinate 
desires  continually  leading  us  aotray.  Biit  the  inhabitants  of  the  visible 
world,  being  more  deeply  immersed  in  matter  than  any  others  we  can  ima« 
gine,  and  having  many  parts  in  their  frame  not  sul^ject  to  the  action  of  the 
mind,  must  be  supposed  to  receive  more  cofttously  of  the  noxious  stream 
flowing  from  that  channel. 

17.  But  wh^n  we  consider  what  b  probably  the  use  of  evil,  namely,  to 
fsxcite  the  mind  to  bestir  herself  in  avoiding  it,  there  does  not  appear  a 
necessity  it  shoidd  be  dispersed  everywhere,  to  answer  that  purpose. 
Satis^Bbction  and  uneasiness  are  the  two  *hinges  whereon  our  actions  tum« 
nor  can  we  conceive  any  creatures  so  constituted  as  to  proceed  iq>on  other 
Biotives :  if  there  were  no  mischiefs  to  be  feared,  ^d  no  loss  of  satisfaction 
to  be  incurred,  there  would  be  little  induoement  to  act  at  all,  for  why  need 
a  man  do  anything  who  is  in  a  state  of  complacence  from  whence  he  can 
never  be  removed  ?  He  that  should  have  no  notion  of  danger  would  run 
among  horses  and  carts  into  the  fire,  and  all  kinds  of  misdiiel :  and  he  that 
should  think  his  pleasures  could  never  depart  from  him  would  take  no  pains 
to  secure  them.  But  though  the  knowledge  and  aj^ehension  of  evd  wiU 
aoffioe  to  put  ns  in  motion  without  feeling  it  ourselves,  there  must  be  real 
sufifering  somewhere  to  raise  that  iqpprehension.  Yet  a  litde  actual  evil 
mav  spread  the  idea  of  it  very  wide :  if  one  man  hurt  himself  grievously 
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by  hia  curdessness  or  obstinacy,  it  may  make  tlKHuands  sensible  of  the 
danger  attending  such  a  behsTiour ;  and  the  miachiefiB  be£sllinff  one  set  of 
ereatures  may  inspire  others  with  a  cantion  to  guard  against  their  approach. 
For  the  avoidance  of  evil  having  so  large  a  ahare  in  the  action  of  spirits, 
may  justly  persuade  us,  that  thow  plaoed  in  the  best  conditioned  state 
are  liable  to  innumerable  mischtefB,  but  such  as  they  can  easily  escape, 
and  therefore  make  no  diminution  of  their  happiness;  but  the  idea  of 
danger,  prompting  them  to  take  measures  for  escaping  it,  they  receive  from 
the  contemplation  of  actual  suffering  among  inferior  Beings,  not  from  an 
experience  of  it  in  themselves.  Since  then  a  few  objects  may  suffice  to 
funiish  matter  for  that  contemplation,  we  may  suppose  them  ejdiibited  by 
creatures  deeply  immersed  in  matto- :  and  that  thm  may  not  want  samples 
of  evil  in  all  the  regions  of  the  universe,  the  stars  are  stationed  at  immense 
distances,  which,  by  themselves  or  the  planets  rolling  round  them,  are  fitted 
for  the  reception  of  such  creatures.  The  repugnance  d  evil  to  our  ideas  of 
goodness  I  tiiink  wiU  warrant  our  ertending  the  supposition  of  it  no  further 
than  necessity  requires,  and  we  see  this  necessity  does  not  hinder  oar  con- 
fining It  to  the  regions  of  gross  matto-,  which  will  reduce  it  within  a  very 
narrow  compass :  for  if  everything  corporeal,  within  the  orbit  of  the  furthest 
Comet,,  were  compressed  into  a  perfect  solid,  I  suppose  it  would  not  form  a 
mass  bigger  than  the  body  of  the  Sun ;  then  the  proportion  this  bears  to 
the  whde  solar  vortex  will  exceed  the  propcnrtion  of  evil  in  nature  to  good, 
because  even  embodied  creatures  have  th^  balance  of  enjoyment  in  life. 
Nay,  we  might  have  grounds  to  hope  that  this  gross  corporeal  state  is  the 
only  seat  of  evil  in  nature,  and  from  the  moment  we  get  rid  of  it  we  shall 
continue  exempt  from  aU  mixture  of  uneasiness ;  but  we  shall  find  reasons 
by*and-by  to  caution  us  against  too  great  security,  for  that  there  are  states 
of  suffering  elsewhere,  into  whidi  we  may  plunge  ourselves  by  carelessness 
and  ill-managemient. 

18.  Nevertheless  there  is  no  xeason  to  imagine  from  anything  occurring 
either  to  our  observation  or  our  thoughts,  but  that  there  are  more  states  of 
complete  happiness  than  of  suffering,  or  those  containing  a  mixture  of  both; 
or  else  that  the  former  are  infinitely  fuller  stocked  with  inhabitants :  for  this 
idea  agrees  best  with  our  notion  of  infinite  goodness,  which  we  must  take 
for  the  foundation  of  our  theory  in  matters  whereof  experience  gives  no  in- 
formation.  But  what  measure  of  evil  is  found  necessary  in  nature  stands 
confined  to  particular  forma  of  Being,  so  that  a  few  regions  share  the  whole 
cf  it  amongst  them :  nor  will  this  appear  an  unequal  distribution  since  the 
same  inhabitants  migrate  from  one  region  into  another,  whereby  every  one 
has  an  opportunity  of  taking  his  full  share  in  the  good  as  wdl  as  in  the 
evil ;  and  many  glorified  spirits  have  attained  the  height  of  happiness  by 
passing  through  the  vale  of  misery.  If  such  Beings  are  totally  disjoined 
from  matter,  and  receive  their  perceptions  by  communication  from  one  ano- 
tiier,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  them  equal  in  their  condition  and  their 
enjoyments ;  for  we  know  of  no  difiference  in  the  capacities  and  primary 
properties  of  spirits,  and  cannot  well  imagine  them  partial  in  their  dealings 
among  themsdves.  Hence  it  follows  there  must  be  one  or  more  interme- 
diate states  to  pass  through,  wherein  the  lot  of  individuals  is  unequal ;  for 
inequalities  here  require  the  like  ineqaalities  elsewhere,  that  eVery  one's  ac- 
count may  be  set  even  at  some  time  or  other.  But  this  oonsideration  alone 
does  not  make  it  necessary  that  evil  should  extend  beyond  this  terrestrial 
mansion,  for  the  balance  may  be  brought  even,  as  well  by  an  abatement  of 
good  as  by  actual  suffering.    He  that  has  struggled  here  with  disease,  mis- 
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fortune,  and  distress,  may  have  ample  amends  made  him  in  his  next  state, 
hy  receiving  a  larger  share  of  boon^  than  others  around  him,  although  the 
portion  allotted  them  be  not  alloyed  with  any  pain  or  uneasiness.  For  an 
increase  of  enjoyment  will  repay  actual  suffering;  and  so  we  often  judge 
ourselves,  when  we  choose  to  pass  one  day  disagreeably,  for  the  sake  of 
more  than  ordinary  pleasure  in  the  next,  rather  than  pass  both  in  our  com- 
mon amusements. 

19.  Nor  is  it  a  contemptible  argument  of  this  terrene  habitation  being 
the  lowest  part  of  the  creation,  that  so  little  value  appears  to  be  set  upon 
life  by  him  who  is  the  best  judge  of  what  is  valuable :  every  one  takes  no- 
tice upon  how  slender  a  thread  it  hangs,  daily  liable  to  be  snapped  short  by 
a  thousand  accidents.  Few  complete  their  full  term  of  years ;  one-half 
never  arrive  at  manhood ;  and  multitudes  are  denied  an  entrance  into  the 
world  at  all.  We  may  observe  nature  almost  as  careful  to  provide  for  means 
of  destruction  as  of  preservation :  ravenous  beasts,  venomous  animals,  and 
poisonous  herbs,  are  fitted  for  the  instruments  of  death ;  diseases,  flBunines^ 
wars,  damps,  suffocating  vapours,  and  pestilential  airs,  sweep  away  by  num- 
bers :  appetite  urges  men  to  pernicious  excesses :  many  necessary  occupa^ 
tions  run  them  into  dangers ;  folly  leads  tiiem  into  fatal  errors ;  vice  plunges 
them  into  destructive  courses ;  even  virtue  sometimes  drives  them  upon  ha- 
zardous enterprises.  So  that  life  seems  to  be  g^ven,  not  for  the  benefit  of 
the  individual,  but  for  some  service  done  therein  to  the  whole :  and  those 
enjoyments  poured  plentifully  upon  it  proceed  firom  that  unbounded  good- 
ness which  appoints  wages  to  every  service,  and  comforts  to  render  the  bur- 
den of  it  easy ;  and  one  might  be  almost  tempted  to  believe,  with  some  of 
the  ancient  sages,  that  the  luckiest  thing  could  have  befiedlen  us  was  never 
to  have  been  bom,  and  the  next  lucky,  to  have  been  taken  away  again  im- 
mediately. 

20.  Now  to  sum  up  the  whole  of  what  has  been  offered  in  this  diapter ; 
we  may  gather  from  the  perishable  nature  of  our  bodies  and  durable  nature 
of  our  minds,  and  little  use  appearing  in  many  extensive  and  operose  pro- 
ductions observable  around  us,  that  there  are  forms  of  Being  besides  this, 
wherewith  we  are  invested :  from  the  method  constantly  taken  by  natnre  of 
bringing  her  works  to  perfection  slowly  through  several  stages,  of  genera- 
ting one  thing  by  the  corruption  of  another,  and  the  mutual  dependence  be- 
tween the  several  parts  of  this  visible  world,  that  there  isf  a  like  connection  of 
interests  nmning  throughout  the  whole :  fix>m  the  gp*oss  composition  of  our 
frame  taking  in  notices  only  through  a  few  very  complicated  diannels,  that 
we  may  be  capable  of  stronger,  clearer,  and  more  variety  of  conceptions  than 
any  w^  now  experience :  from  the  nature  of  the  mind  that  it  was  designed 
for  action :  from  the  nature  of  action  that  evil  is  a  necessary  inducement  to 
excite  it ;  and  from  the  nature  of  judgment  which  renders  the  idea  of  hart 
without  actual  suffering  a  motive  urging  to  avoid  it,  that  a  very  little  quan- 
tity of  evil  may  suffice  to  set  the  spiritual  world  in  motion.  Tlius  fwr  we 
discover  what  may  be,  but  not  so  fully  as  to  satisfy  us  tn  the  main  point  we 
want,  for  the  quicker  sensibility  of  a  refined  state  may  render  us  liable  to 
acuter  pains  as  well  as  more  ei^ted  pleasures,  and  the  greater  Tariety  of 
perceptions  may  give  room  for  more  of  the  irksome  as  wdl  as  ^be  agreeable 
kind,  nor  can  we  see  enough  of  second  causes  to  discern  what  proportion  of 
evil  they  tend  to  produce.  But  when  we  raise  our  thoughts  to  the  First 
Cause,  and  contemplate  the  character  of  wisdom  and  goodness  therein,  ma- 
nifested by  the  woiks  of  which  we  have  familiar  knowledge  and  experience* 
our  possibility  turns  into  assurance :  for  they  will  not  suffer  us  to  entertain  a 
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suspicion  of  evil  being  inflicted  needlessly,  or  dispersed  in  greater  quantities 
than  the  welfare  and  good  order  of  the  whole  creation  require.  Therefore 
we  may  look  upon  the  enjo3rment8  dispensed  in  every  state  of  Being  as  given 
for  the  sake  of  the  members,  but  the  troubles  and  uneasinesses  annexed  as  a 
means  conducive  to  the  fax  g^reater  benefit  of  some  others. 

21.  Nor  need  we  perplex  our  thoughts  with  inquiring  whether  things 
might  not  have  been  originally  so  constituted  as  that  evil  should  not  be 
necessary  for  the  production  of  any  good :  for  if  every  hurt  yield  a  greater 
Advantage  elsewhere  and  we  ourselves  have  an  interest  in  whatever  redounds 
to  the  ^od  of  the  whole,  this  may  make  us  contented  under  it  as  long  as 
we  can  retain  a  firm  and  lively  persuasion  of  its  so  doing.  I  do  not  expect 
that  this  should  entirely  take  off  the  smart  of  every  violent  pain,  or  weight 
of  every  pressing  uneasiness :  for  evil  were  no  evil,  nor  the  good  purposes 
intended  by  it  answered,  if  a  remedy  were  constantly  afforded  to  prevent  it 
^m  hurting ;  but  whenever  we  have  the  free  use  of  our  thoughts,  these 
i^eotions  may  give  us  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  universe,  whose  regu- 
lations are  all  established  in  loving  mercy  and  kindness,  and  a  reasonable 
expectation  of  exchanging  our  present  condition  for  a  Setter ;  provided  wt 
do  not,  by  our  own  ill  conduct,  cast  ourselves  upon  thoee  few  inhospitable 
spots,  which  are  the  sink  of  naiture,  as  draining  away  all  the  evil  from  the 
rest.  But  our  hope  and  depeadeoee  rests  solely  upon  the  diaracter  of  our 
Governor,  not  upon  anything  we  can  discern  in  the  tendency  of  second 
causes  to  our  advantage :  yet  this  need  not  disturb  us ;  for  if  we  receive 
good  it  is  no  matter  of  what  sort,  or  by  wliat  instruments  or  channeb  we 
receive  it.  He  that  should  be  assured  of  an  am{^  supply  from  a  wise  and 
indulgent  parent  need  not  be  anxious  whether  it  were  to  come  by  the  post, 
or  the  carrier,  or  an  express  messenger;  whether  in  money,  cur  negotiable 
notes,  or  marketable  wares.  Therefore  we  may  content  oursdves  with  the 
nseoranoe  of  hi4>piness  in  general,  having  no  eke  to  direct  us  to  the  par- 
ticulars whereof,  it  oonsista.  Our  reflections  and  sensations  here  come  to 
tts  by  corporeal  organs,  which  we  must  expect  to  leave  behind,  and  without 
them  thm  can  be  neither  eating  nor  drinking,  marrying  nor  giving  in 
marriage,  gardens  nor  prospects,  writing  nor  language,  bnt  everj^hing  to- 
tally dissimilar  from  what  we  now  experieacei  and  the  occupi^ons  and 
eigoyments  of  another  state,  as  weU  in  kind  as  degree,  snch  as  eye  hath  not 
neen  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it-enlered  into  the  heartof  man  to  conceive. 


CHAP.     XX. 

HYPOTHESES. 


NxvsBin»L*M,  tiie  heart  of  man  finds  little  scope  for  contemplation, 
without  a  proq;>ect  of  something  it  can  conceive ;  for  imagination  wants  a 
ground  more  s^id  than  mere  abstraotioa  to  walk  upon.  Though  complacence 
be  the  only  thing  vafaiahle  to  the  mind,  we  can  never  obtain  it  without  some 
other  perception  to  usher  it  in,  nor  can  we  be  pleased  without  some  agree- 
able sight,  or  sound,  or  taste,  or  event,  or  reflection,  to  please  us ;  and 
when  we  go  to  frame  the  idea  of  pleasure,  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  do  it 
unless  by  recalling  another  idea  of  tiwse  things  that  used  to  introduce  it. 
Therefore,  as  men  turn  their  thoughts  upon  another  state  they  find  ideas 
rise  bearing  a  similitude  to  what  they  have  known  in  the  present ;  and^ 
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moraHsts  comply  with  the  bent  of  hmnm  natnre  ih  this  respect,  leading 
imagination  in  such  tracks  as  she  is  capable  of  porsaing ;  for  finding  naked 
happiness  too  thin  for  the  mind  to  lay  hold  of,  they  represent  it  under  such 
y^  as  may  render  it  discernible.  Hence  arises  the  so  common  use  of 
figure,  allegory,  fable,  and  parable,  which  shadow  forth  things  unknown, 
by  alkision  to  things  well  known  and  familiar ;  and  aie  not  intended  as  an 
exact  description  of  what  shall  hiLppen,  but  only  to  give  an  idea  of  the  joys 
that  shall  he  received  by  comparing  them  with  thotae  we  should  receive  in 
the  circumstances  represented.  Therefore,  when  we  are  told  of  sitting  in 
white  robes  with  palms  in  our  hands  near  the  throne  of  glory,  this  is  not 
to  be  understood  literally,  but  only  to  signify  that  the  pl^isure  to  be 
expected  will  not  fall  short  of  that  a  common  mtfn  would  feel,  if  honoured 
with  such  array  and  such  a  situaticm.  Therefore,  those  are  to  blame  who 
draw  conclusions  concerning  the  manner  of  existence  in  other  forms  of 
Being,  from  the  expressions  used  in  parables  :  and  those  who  em]^oy 
figures  ought  to  be  very  carefol  in  choosing  such  as  may  not  hurt  the  ima- 
gination by  leading  into  gross  ideas  that  w2l  have  a  bad  influence  upon  the 
conduct. 

2.  But  figure  and  parable  being  employed  occasionally,  and  often 'varied 
as  occasion  requires,  men  of  thought  and  contemplation,  desirous  of  forming 
their  ideas  into  a  regular  plan  which  v^  serve  them  upon  all  occasions, 
invent  hypotheses  comprising  in  one  system  all  that  they  can  imagine  con- 
cerning things  unknown.  So  that  Hypothesis  is  a  kind  of  continual 
allegory,  connected  in  all  its  parts,  calculated  to  answer  all  the  purposes 
intended  by  it,  and  formed  upon  one  uniform  dengn.  It  differs  from 
Fable  and  Parable  in  this  respect^  that  falde  represents  an  action  impossible 
to  have  been  performed,  parable  one  that  is  possible  and  similar  to  tho^e 
frequently  happening,  but  not  proposed  to  our  belief  as  an  historical  fact ; 
^ereas  hypothesis  exhibits  sueh  a  representation  of  tfaisigs  as  may  be  the 
real  case  for  anything  that  can  be  shown  to  the  contrary.  It  requires  n« 
positive  evidence  to  build  it  upon,  the  fratner  of  it  always  being  looked 
upon  as  a  defendant,,  and  the  trarden  of  proof  lying  upon  faim  that  would 
overthrow  it :  but  its  strength  lies  in  the  consistency  and  mutual  depend- 
ence of  its  several  branches  upon  one  another,  its  not  contradicting  any 
known  phenomena  or  received  principles,  Its  helping  to  join  into  a  regular 
body  those  which  before  were  detachc^l  and  indqiendent ;  and  is  ^o«;^ht  to 
receive  great  confirmation  if  it  can  be  made  appear  an  improvement  or 
explanation  of  former  hypo^ieses  embraced  by  men  of  judgment  and  repu- 
tation. Your  hypothesis  makers  are  commonly  so  fond  of  their  schemes  as 
to  take  them  for  demonstrations,  and  try  the  truth  of  every  thing  else  by  its 
conformity  therewith :  but  this  is  an  abuse,  for  hypothesis  requiring  no 
certain  proof,  nor  anything  more  than  plausibility,  cannot  justly  be  offered 
to  prove  anything  certainly ;  nevertheless  I  think  it  may  be  brought  in 
support  of  truths  tor  virhich'  we  have  a  solid  fotnndatioh  ehiewhere;  to  make 
them  more  clearly  apprehended  ^id  more  readily  reedved.  For  as  the  law 
admits  of  parole  evidence  in  favour  of  an  heir  or  ail  executor,  but  not 
against  them,  so  the  tissues  of  imagination  may  be  empk^ed  to  adorn  and 
illustrate  what  solid  reason  has  eatabKsbed,  but  not  to  oover  it  over  nor  as 
a  foundation  to  support  any  siqierstructures  of  itself:'  they  may  rather  be 
located  upon  as  engines  of  rhetoric  to  familiarize  and  persuade,  than  as 
weapons  of  logic  to  overthrow  and  convince ;  yet  in  this  capacity  may  pert- 
form  excellent  service,  by  turning  the  conviction  of  important  trutba  into 
an  habitaal  persuasion. 
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3.  Nor  should  there  he  caution  wanting  against  throwing  in  too  many 
particalarB,  for  the  more  of  them  there  are  to  maintain,  the  more  diffieult 
it  win  be  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  an  adversary,  and  if  he  can  undermine 
any  of  them  it  will  bring  a  disrepute  upon  the  whole.  The  general  laws 
of  nature  affecting  all  her  inhabitants  can  be  supposed  but  hw,  nor  can 
there  be  many  instances  of  resemUance  imagined  between  the  visible 
world  and  the  invisible.  For  most  oi  our  employments  and  ideas  must  be 
pecuHiu'  to  ourselves,  as  springing  from  the  constitution  of  our  present 
frame,  composed  of  complicated  organs  affected  by  our  animal  circulation ,  and 
a  gross  body  subject  to  many  wants  requiring  materials  and  long  prepara* 
tions  to  sappty  them.  Tlie  vibrations  o^  air  are  not  likely  to  effect  us  with 
sounds,  nor  the  rays  of  light  with  colours;  nor  savours,  odours,  or  tangible 
objects,  to  operate  upon  us  in  the  same  manner  they  do  now.  The  cares 
we  take  fcH*  dothing  our  backs,  the  provisions  we  daily  make  for  our 
stomachs,  wUl  be  no  longer  needful.  Honours,  preferments,  estates, 
trades,  professions,  that  now  take  up  tiie  time  and  thought  of  men,  will 
eease :  nor  will  there  be  room  for  the  arts  and  sciences,  which  find  their 
encom'agement  in  the  uses  and  conveniences  they  procure  for  life  :  neither 
can  we  converse  together  in  the  manner  we  do  now,  after  having  lost  the 
lagans  of  speedi.  And  when  we  consider  how  much  our  organs  of  reflec- 
tion are  affected  by  the  state  of  our  bodies,  how  much  our  knowledge 
depends  upon  the  traces  remainkig  fresh  in  our  memory,  we  cannot  expect 
to  carry  our  mental  acquisitions  ^th  us,  nor  to  think  and  reason  in  the 
manner  we  do  at  present,  llierefore  we  can  hope  at  most  to  frame  but  an 
imperfect  and  partial  acco«it  of  matters  whofly  unknown  to  us,  and  if  we 
can  do  this  so  fiar  as  to  give  a  general  idea  that  there  may  be  methods  of 
employment  and  objects  productive  of  happiness,  it  wiU  suffice  for  the  pur- 
poM  intended. 

4.  Neverthdess,  it  can  scarce  be  doubted  there  are  some  general  laws 
running  throughout  the  creation,  which  to  distinguish  from  the  municipal, 
prevailing  only  in  the  regions  we  inhabit,  seems  die  proper  province  oc 
philosophy.  We  receive  all  our  perceptions  here  from  the  action  of  body, 
they  var3ing  as  that  is  variously  modified :  the  like  source  then  may  be 
presumed  to  supply  us  with  perceptions  in  another  state,  perhaps  by  modi- 
fications very  different,  exciting  in  us  sensations  and  reflections  whereof  we 
have  no  knowledge  now.  The  pleasures  of  life  for  the  most  part  lie 
in  exercises  of  our  activity,  nor  is  there  cause  to  deny  this  general  law 
which  will  never  leave  us  destitute  of  emplo3rment,  in  providing  for  our 
benefit  and  avoiding  our  hurt,  how  much  soever  the  goqds^  and  evils,  and 
measures,  respecting  them  shall  then  be  disnmilar  from  those  which  engage 
our  attention  at  present.  We  have  a  curious  contexture  of  organs,  serving 
as  a  medium  or  channel  of  conveyance  for  the  impulse  of  external  objects, 
whidi  cannot  come  near  enough  to  operate  upon  us  directly;  and  though 
we  know  this  will  be  dissolved,  what  should  hinder  but  that  anodier  may 
be  provided  for  us  which  tkaH  perform  the  same  office  more  perfectly, 
without  that  long  transmissioQ  of  objects  from  one  vessel  to  another* 
whereby  their  af^pearanoe  may  be  altered,  and  we  made  to  discern  them 
otherwise  than  tiiey  are.  We  have  risen  h«ne  from  the  mere  vegetative 
condition  of  a  foetus  to  the  helpless  simplicity  of  an  infant,  and  afterwards 
by  many  gradations  to  the  maturity  of  manhood ;  from  whence  many  judi- 
cious persons  have  augurated  that  we  are  in  tiie  ascending  part  of  our 
orbit,  Expectant  of  further  improvement  in  the  next  stage  assigned  us : 
not  by  advancing  onward  in  the  progress  we  have  already  begun,  for  our 
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present  knowledge  and  habits  ecarce  seem  likely  to  prove  of  future  use  to 
ue,  but  by  being  endowed  with  quicker  parts  and  higher  faculties  capable- 
of  making  larger  acquisitions  than  any  known  among  the  sons  of  men. 
Thus  by  observing  what  circumstances  of  our  present  situation  are  not 
necessarily  confined  thereto,  we  may  rise  from  them  in  framing  a  sys- 
tem, which  may  be  such  as  shall  receive  a  good  countenance  from  them 
though  perhaps  not  an  infallible  proof. 

o.  Since  the  method  of  hypothesis  has  been  fallen  into  mere  or  less  by 
most  who  have  attempted  to  treat  of  the  unknown  state,  and  since  there  is 
a  good  use  to  be  made  of  it,  why  ^ould  I  be  debarred  the  liberty  of  tryiag^ 
my  hand  as  well  as  another?  But  I  shall  use  my  liberty  sparingly,  observ- 
ing the  rules  and  cautions  before  laid  down,  regarding  use  rather  than 
curiosity,  and  forbearing  to  launch  into  minute  particulars  which  may  be 
either  unwarranted  or  inexpedient.  For  imagination  may  be  lawfully  em- 
ployed in  the  services  of  reason,  but  ought  to  be  restrained  from  all  sallies 
which  those  services  do  not  require.  I  have  endeavoured  all  along  to  draw 
my  reasonings  from  observation  and  experience  in  as  dose  a  deduction  as 
I  was  able,  and  intend  adhering  to  the  like  method  for  the  future :  there* 
fore,  if  I  should  be  catched  hereafter  at  proving  anything  from  hypothesis, 
it  must  be  looked  upon  as  an  inadvertency,  for  I  expect  no  more  therefrom 
than  to  render  those  truths  more  intelligible  that  have  their  foundation 
elsewhere.  We  have  already  seen  reason  to  conclude  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  that  Power  which  governs  both  worlds,  that  they  stand  connected 
in  interest  with  another,  and  that  what  befalls  us  in  this  will  affect  our 
condition  in  the  next ;  and  I  propose  no  more  now  than  to  draw  a  sligbt 
sketch,  which  may  make  us  more  sensible  how  this  may  be  effect^ :  for  a 
general  idea  of  mutual  dependence  weighs  but  little  upon  the  mind,  unless 
we  can  imagine  some  particular  ties  whereof  it  consists ;  and  as  physicians 
mingle  their  subtiler  medicines  with  more  solid  ingredients  that  they  may 
not  be  lost  in  the  mouth,  so  our  abstracted  ideas  most  be  clothed  witk 
others  more  sensible  to  make  them  sink  down  into  the  imagination. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

VEHICULAR  STATE. 


Whjbn  death  puts  an  end  to  the  animal  circulation,  we  see  the  body 
remains  a  mere  lump  of  sluggish  matter,  showing  no  signs  either  of  per- 
ception or  activity,  frx>m  whence  we  naturally  conclude  that  the  spirit  is 
departed  frx>m  her  :  but  whether  or  no  it  carries  anything  away  with  it  we 
are  wholly  uncertain ;  we  see  nothing  fly  off  upon  the  last  groan,  but  our 
senses  are  not  acute  enough  to  assure  us  that  nothing  does  fly  off.  Iliere- 
fore,  by  virtue  of  the  privilege  ccmstantly  daimed  in  making  an  hypothesis, 
X  may  fairly  assume^  what  nobody  can  disprove,  that  the  spirit,  upon  quit- 
ting her  present  mansion,  does  not  go  out  naked,  ncnr  entirely  disengaged 
from  matter,  but  carries  away  with  her  an  integument  from  among  those 
wherewith  ^e  was  before  invested.  And  I  am  &r  irom  being  singular  in 
this  notion,  for  many  wiser  men  have  assigned  a  fine  vehicle  for  the  habi- 
tation of  the  spirit,  alter  its  being  divested  of  flesh  and  blood ;  and  the 
ancients  generally  painted  the  soul  of  Psyche  with  butterflies'  wings,  to 
represent  that  she  came  out  with  a  new  body  as  a  butterfly  does  from  the 
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chrysalis :  nor  do  I  want  the  best  established  authority  in  my  support,  for 
the  apostle  Paul  compares  the  body  to  a  seed  which  rots  and  perishes  in 
the  ground,  nevertheless  a  germ  survives  producing  another  plant  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  that  which  generated  the  seed. 

2.  But  we  must  suppose  this  vehicle  extremely  small,  so  that  the  nicest 
eye  may  not  discern  it  when  going,  nor  the  finest  scales  discover  an  abate- 
ment of  weight  in  what  remains  after  it  is  gone  :  yet  it  must  contain  an 
organization  capable  qi  exhibiting  a  greater  variety  of  ideas  than  we  now 
experience.  No  doubt  it  will  appear  strange  and  extravagant  to  the  gene- 
rality to  imagine,  that  so  many  organs  of  sensation  and  reflection,  and 
instruments  of  action,  as  a  man  possesses  in  his  present  condition  can  ever 
be  contained  Jn  a  body  so  small  as  to  be  undiscoverable  by  the  finest  balance 
or  the  most  piercing  eye ;  for  so  must  everything  appear  that  dififers  widely^ 
whether  in  size  or  composition,  from  the  objects  we  have  been  constanUy 
conversant  with.  The  young  fellow,  who  has  never  been  in  a  niu^sery  since 
he  left  his  own,  the  first  time  he  sees  a  new-bom  babe  is  apt  to  wonder 
at  its  Uttleness  :  and  if  he  dips  into  a  treatise  on  the  formation  of  a  foetus, 
can  scarce  believe  the  lineaments  of  a  human  body  could  be  comprised 
within  so  narrow  a  compass  as  he  sees  there  described.  Thus  every  further 
reduction  of  size  gives  a  fresh  shock  to  his  imagination,  until  familiarized 
thereto  by  frequent  contemplation ;  for  things  are  no  longer  strange  than 
vrbJUe  new  to  the  thought  For  which  reason  I  was  willing  to  prepare  for 
my  present  subject  in  the  third  chapter  of  this  volume,*  where  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  put  the  reader  upon  reflecting  on  the  great  divisibility  of  matter, 
and  to  show  that  the  least  conceivable  particle  is  capable  of  containing  as 
great  a  variety  of  parts  and  machinery,  as  the  whole  human  body,  fiut 
what  dogs  our  comprehension  in  these  minute  divisions  b,  that  we  com- 
monly thmk  of  making  them  by  dividing  the  whole  without  dividing  the 
parts,  which  must  certainly  spoil  the  composition.  If  St.  Paul's  Church 
were  cut  in  halves,  each  half  would  not  be  a  church  ;  if  into  quarters  or  lesser 
portions,  they  would  still  be  more  remote  from  the  plan  of  the  architect ; 
but  were  all  the  stones,  the  timbers,  the  ornaments  proportionably  lessened, 
the  whole  form,  disposition,  and  symmetry  might  still  remain  the  same, 
though  reduced  to  the  bigness  of  a  nut-shell.  This  indeed  is  what  the 
clumsy  hand  of  man  could  never  do,  but  nature  is  a  finer  artificer  than  man, 
and  I  doubt  not  might  succeed  if  she  would  undertake  it.  So  if  she  were  to 
waste  away  one  half  of  a  man  from  the  head  downward,  without  destroying 
his  vital  and  animal  functions,  yet  he  would  have  but  one  arm  and  one  leg» 
and  must  lose  many  of  his  powers:  but  if  she  lessened  all  his  component  parts, 
his  bones,  his  muscles,  his  fibres,  the  globules  of  his  blood  and  other  juices 
in  equal  degree,  he  might  still  continue  a  man,  how  small  soever  reduced, 
with  the  same  variety  of  powers  and  faculties  as  before.  He  could  not 
indeed  exercise  them  upon  the  same  objects  he  used,  but  she  wants  not 
means  of  furnishing  him  with  other  materials,  useless  and  unknown  to  him 
before,  but  suitable  to  the  condition  she  has  thrown  him  into.  And  it  may 
be  presumed  he  would  be  better  able  to  manage  them,  his  strength  not  de- 
creasing in  proportion  to  his  size,  because  small  bodies  are  more  compact 
and  solid  than  the  larger  made  up  of  them,  for  composition  always  adds  to 
the  quantity  of  pore  in  the  compound.  A  bushel  of  peas  has  less  specific 
gravity  than  the  single  peas  it  contains,  because  there  will  be  hollow  spaces 
between  each  pea  and  its  neighbours,  besides  the  pores  within  their  sub- 
*  Vol.  J.  p.  i86  of  this  edition. 
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stances :  and  if  a  multitude  of  bushels  be  packed  up  in  a  room,  there  will 
be  vacancies  between  them,  besides  those  among  their  contents.  Therefore 
the  finer  parts  a  body  contains,  the  fewer  atoms  they  must  severally  consist 
of  (for  these  cannot  be  divided),  the  less  of  pore  there  will  be  among  them, 
and  consequently  its  nerves  and  sinews  will  be  so  mudi  tougher  and 
stronger. 

3.  And  as  the  limbs  and  instruments  of  action  in  such  a  little  body  will 
be  stronger  with  respect  to  the  materials  they  have  to  deal  with,  so  like- 
wise must  they  be  more  agile  and  pliant :  for  this  we  find  to  be  the  case 
between  animals  of  similar  make,  whose  motions  are  c(Hnmonly  more  un- 
wieldly  in  proportion  to  their  largeness.  A  little  horse  shifts  its  legs  quidcer 
tiian  a  tall  one ;  the  vulture  and  the  eagle  cannot  flutter  their  wings  so  fast 
as  the  sparrow ;  nor  did  you  ever  see  a  hornet  crawl  so  nimbly  tdong  the 
table  as  a  fly  ;  and  little  men  are  generally  the  quidcest  in  their  motions. 
Imagine  a  race  of  giants  as  big  as  Hampstead-hill,  placed  on  an  earth 
which,  with  all  its  animals,  fruits,  com,  trees,  and  v^etables,  should  be 
proportionably  vast :  they  might  then  have  the  same  accommodations  as  we 
mive,  but  coidd  not  find  the  same  uses  and  convenience  in  them,  by  reason 
of  the  tediousness  of  their  motions.  Ck>nsider  how  long  they  must  be  at 
dinner ;  if  they  sat  down  at  eight  in  the  morning  they  woidd  scarce  finish 
their  repast  by  night,  having  a  mile  to  carry  every  morsel  from  their  plate 
to  their  mouths ;  when  they  went  to  bed,  it  must  take  an  hour  to  get  op 
stairs,  and  after  having  unbuttoned  their  coat,  they  must  give  their  arm  a 
swing  of  two  or  three  miles  round  to  pull  down  the  sleeve  behind ;  when 
they  talked  together  it  would  require  four  or  five  seconds  for  their  voices  to 
reach  one  another's  ears ;  and  as  it  may  be  supposed  their  mental  organs 
are  conformable  in  size  to  their  bodily,  if  you  asked  what's  o'dodc,  it 
might  be  necessary  to  consider  half  an  hour  before  they  could  think  of  the 
proper  answer.  In  short,  they  must  needs  be  a  slow,  solemn,  and  heavy 
generation,  without  any  spark  of  wit  or  livdiness  bdonging  to  them.  If 
one  of  us  were  migrated  into  their  enormous  hulks,  should  we  not,  think 
ye,  wish  ardently  to  get  back  again  into  our  less  than  six-foot  bodies  ? 
And  by  parity  of  reason  it  may  be  presumed,  that  when  delivo-ed  from 
our  present  cumbersome  bodies,  if  we  remember  anythmg  of  our  situation 
therein,  we  shall  be  as  much  rejoiced  to  find  ourselves  in  a  body  propor- 
tionably less  and  {Nroportionably  more  alert  and  vigorous,  wherein  we  may 
despatch  as  mudi  business  in  a  minute  as  we  can  now  in  an  hour,  and 
perhaps  be  able  to  read  throu^  Guicdardine  in  the  time  we  are  now  poring 
over  all  tiie  nothings  in  a  four-columned  newspaper.  Nor  do  there  want 
objections  against  the  supposal  of  bodies  equally  large  with  those  we  pos- 
sess :  for  besides  that  it  may  be  asked,  how  comes  it  we  never  see  them  ? 
if  they  are  gross  bodies,  composed  of  flesh,  blood,  and  bones,  like  ours, 
where  shall  S&ey  inhabit  ?  They  cannot  live  in  the  fidds  of  ether,  for  they 
must  have  food  to  support  them,  sohd  ground  to  walk  upon,  an  atmosphere 
to  breath,  and  to  keep  their  veins  from  bursting  by  its  pressure,  or  to  buoy 
them  up  if  you  should  hncy  them  provided  wiUi  wings.  They  cannot  live 
under  ground  where  no  oom  can  grow,  no  pasture  to  feed  their  caCde, 
no  light  can  reach  them,  and  the  air,  if  any,  must  be  too  dense  for 
their  respiration.  In  what  other  earths  then  mijl  you  dispose  of  them  ? 
for  they  will  want  more  than  one,  considering  the  vast  multitudes  that  have 
incorporated  among  them  since  Adam  :  what  planets  are  there  among  thoet 
we  know  of,  that  will  not  either  melt  them  to  oil,  or  freeze  them  to  statues? 
or  could  you  find  a  commodious  habitation,  how  would  you  get  them  thither 
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without  a  miracle  ?  But  if  you  suppose  them  hollow  skins,  or  mere  sur- 
faces, as  vulgarly  fieoicied  of  ghosts  or  apparitions,  they  can  have  no 
strength  nor  firmness  in  their  limhs,  no  consistency  of  parts  to  prevent 
their  being  torn  in  pieces  by  winds,  no  solidity  to  keep  them  steady 
from  being  blown  about  by  every  breeze  of  a&r,  nor  power  of  motion, 
being  unable  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  whatever  medium  they  may 
have  to  pass  through.  Therefore,  when  we  reflect  on  the  endless  divisibility 
of  matter,  the  extreme  porosity  of  solids,  the  vast  spaces  lying  between  the 
particles  of  all  fluids,  it  seems  easier  to  comprehend  our  vehicles  so  sized 
as  to  slip  between  such  corpuscles  as  are  too  bulky  for  them  to  cope  with, 
rather  tiian  empty  shadows  or  gross  composures  of  flesh  and  blood  like 
ourselves. 

4.  I  have  hitherto  spoken  of  vehicles  as  little  diminutive  men  with  arms, 
legs,  and  so  forth,  such  as  we  have ;  but  I  do  not  think  so  narrowly  of 
nature  as  to  pronounce  with  Epicurus,  that  she  cannot  form  a  reasonable 
creature  imless  in  a  human  shape.  It  seems  to  me  more  agreeable  to  rea- 
son, at  least  more  soothing  to  the  imagination  and  better  suited  to  our 
expectations  of  exchanging  this  present  mansion  for  a  more  commodious, 
to  suppose  them  not  made  in  the  shape  nor  provided  with  the  limbs  of  any 
animal  whatever,  but  consisting  all  of  muscle  and  fibre,  tough  and  strong, 
but  extremely  flexible  and  obedient  to  the  Will,  susceptible  of  any  shape, 
and  in  every  part  capable  of  being  cast  into  any  member  of  any  animal,  of 
being  made  soft  as  a  feather  or  hard  as  a  bone.  We  have  some  few  im- 
perfect samples  of  this  chang^eableness  in  our  own  composition :  our  tong^ 
lies  round  and  yielding  in  our  mouths,  yet  we  can  thrust  it  out  to  a  consi- 
derable length,  make  it  push  with  some  force  or  support  a  small  weight 
hung  upon  it  by  a  string.  If  a  man  not  very  fat  sits  resting  his  leg  care- 
lessly upon  a  stool,  his  calf  will  hang  fiabby  like  the  handkerchief  in  your 
pocket,  let  him  stand  upright  with  a  burden  upon  his  shoulders  as  mudi  as 
he  can  well  bear,  and  you  will  find  his  calves  hardened  into  very  bones. 
We  can  open  our  hands  into  five  moveable  fingers  for  any  nice  or  nimble 
work,  or  we  can  dose  them  into  a  kind  of  hammer  for  striking,  or  bend 
them  in  rigid  hooks  for  pulling.  We  have  but  one  windpipe  to  sing,  to 
talk,  to  whine,  to  rant,  to  scold  with ;  nevertheless,  we  can  cast  this  single 
instrument  into  as  many  various  forms  as  there  are  voices  and  tones  of 
voice  we  utter :  whereas  were  it  necessary  to  have  a  different  pip^or  every 
articulate  sound,  our  throats  must  have  been  made  bigger  than  a  chamber 
organ.  Thus  we  see  how  great  advantage  and  convenience  must  accrue 
upon  the  members  being  convertible  to  many  uses :  and  at  the  same  time 
this  may  lessen  our  amazement  at  the  multitude  of  powers  we  suppose  com- 
prised within  so  narrow  a  compass,  for  there  may  be  more  powers  of  action 
without  requiring  more  works  than  we  have  in  our  present  machinery ; 
especially  it  the  works  be  simpler,  not  consisting  of  a  multitude  of  parts 
whose  operations  muist  be  propagated  from  one  to  another,  and  all  concur 
to  perform  every  single  action,  whereby  the  variety  of  our  motions  must 
needs  be  greatly  contracted.  You  may  have  a  bell-handle  hanging  by  yoiir 
chimney  side  with  which  by  means  of  strings  and  puUeys  you  may  ring  a 
bell  at  the  other  end  of  the  house :  but  yon  can  only  jerk  it  towards  you, 
and  cannot  give  it  so  many  shakes  up  and  down,  to  and  ho,  quick  and 
gentle,  as  if  you  held  the  bell  itself  in  your  hand.  In  like  manner  we  act 
upon  extemsd  bodies  with  gross  members  lying  at  an  immense  distance 
from  the  seat  of  our  activitv,  requiring  a  long  contrivance  c^  strings  and 
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pulleys  to  give  us  any  command  of  them ;  we  move  our  limbs  by  our  bones, 
the  bones  by  tendons,  the  tendons  by  muscles,  the  muscles  by  nerves,  and 
the  nerves  perhaps  by  a  series  of  imperceptible  fibres  which  no  anatomy 
can  investigate :  whereas  were  the  externals  needful  for  our  uses  so  sized 
as  that  we  could  apply  our  first  fibres  immediately  to  them,  we  might  ma- 
nage them  a  hundred  times  more  handily,  expeditiously,  and  cleverly. 

5.  And  the  same  advantage,  accruing  from  the  great  flexibility  of  fibres 
to  cast  themselves  into  the  form  of  any  limb  occasionally  as  shall  be  wanted, 
may  be  extended  likewise  to  the  organs  of  sensation,  which  are  only  so 
many  textures  of  network  variously  woven  from  similar  threads.  The  retina 
of  the  eye,  whereon  all  our  visible  objects  are  painted,  takes  it  name  firom 
a  net ;  the  auditory  nerves  are  represented  to  us  by  anatomists  as  expanded 
in  a  reticular  form  at  the  bottom  of  the  ear ;  the  like  is  told  us  of  the 
olfiictory  nerves  spread  ever  the  lamellse  composing  the  ossa  spongiosa  of 
the  nose ;  of  the  gustatory  papillae  of  the  tongue  and  tactile  papillse  of 
ihe  fingers  and  all  the  rest  of  our  body.  Now  if  we  had  the  power  of 
changing  the  position  of  our  threads,  what  should  hinder  but  that  we  miglit 
cast  them  into  any  texture  fitted  to  receive  the  vibrations  exciting  any  sen- 
sation we  pleased ;  so  as  to  see,  or  hear,  or  smell,  or  taste,  or  feel  with  the 
same  organ,  according  to  the  qualities  of  external  objects  striking  npon  it  ? 
Here  I  must  beg  indulgence  from  modem  delicacy  to  allow  me  a  childidi 
experiment  for  explaining  my  idea :  boys  almost  fit  for  school  have  an  in- 
genious play  they  ci^l  cat's  tradle ;  one  ties  the  two  ends  of  a  packthread 
together,  and  then  winds  it  about  his  fingers,  another  with  both  hands 
takes  it  ofi*  perhaps  in  the  -shape  of  a  gridiron,  the  first  takes  it  from  him 
again  in  another  form,  and  so  on  altematdy  chang^ing  the  packtread  into  a 
multitude  of  figures  whose  names  I  forget,  it  -being  so  many  years  since  I 
played  at  it  myself.  If  then  we  should  be  -enabled  to  erect  the  interior 
fibres  of  our  little  body  like  so  many  fingers,  we  might  take  off  the  exterior 
tiierewith,  still  shifting  them  ^m  one  set  of  fingers  to  another,  sometimes 
in  retinas,  sometimes  in  auditory  or  olfectory  expansions,  or  peihaps  odiera 
capable  of  conveying  new  sensations  whereof  now  we  have  no  tx)nceptioo. 
Nor  let  it  be  objected  tiiat  the  retina  cannot  perform  its  office  without  an 
eye-ball  consisting  of  cornea,  uva,  the  three  humours  aqueous,  crystalline, 
and  vitreous,  before  it ;  nor  the  auditory  nerve  without  an  ear  containing  a 
meatus  euditorius,  -a  tympanum  with  its  malleus,  a  cochlea  and  fenestra 
ovalis  with  its  stapes :  for  these  are  only  wonderful  contrivances  to  gather 
the  rays  of  light  into  pencils,  or  modulate  the  vibrations  of  air,  that 
they  may  be  compact  and  vigorous  enough  to  affect  our  gross  and  dull 
orgaiis ;  but  the  finer  vehicular  fibres  may  be  so  agile  and  sensible  as  to 
take  an  impidse  from  single  corpuscles  of  whatever  shall  serve  them  in- 
stead of  lights  and  sounds,  without  needing  a  long  process  of  refracting 
media  or  winding  ducts  to  marshal  numbers  of  them  in  a  proper  order  for 
their  reception. 

6.  Such  little  bodies  likewise  must  be  directly  under  the  action  of  the 
mind  in  more  of  their  parts,  without  needing  the  complicated  machinery  of 
strings  or  engines  to  propagate  it  to  them  :  for  ^e  mind's  immediate  ac- 
tivity reaches  no  further  than  the  sphere  of  her  presoice,  which  can  never 
bo  enlarged,  therefore  the  smaller  body  she  inhalnts,  the  greater  proportion 
of  it  will  fall  wiUiin  her  presence  and  subject  to  her  command.  But  the 
sphere  of  presence  must  be  extremely  minute  because  tiie  bodies  capable  of 
containing  it  are  found  to  be  so,  for  nobody  will  doubt  that  every  spirit 
jdtaUy  united  to  a  corporeal  organization  is  wholly  surrounded  and  covered 
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thereby.  The  great  Boerhave  assures  us  that  the  human  foetus  was  once 
DO  bigger  than  an  ant,  that  the  doctrine  of  animalcules  is  generally  re- 
ceived among  the  modems,  that  he  has  seen  them  himself,  that  his  friend 
Leuwenhoek  has  demonstrated  them  to  be  ten  thousand  times,  and  believes 
them  ten  million  times  less  than  a  grain  of  sand.  Who  then  can  doubt 
that  this  ant  and  this  animalcule  were  our  very  selves,  or  that  that  living 
principle,  appearing  to  actuate  the  animalcule  with  great  vigour  and  spright- 
liness,  is  the  same  perceptive  individual  which  afterwards  acts,  and  feels,, 
and  understands,  in  the  full  grown  man  ?  If  we  would  seek  for  the  place 
where  this  individual  resides  in  our  human  composition,  there  seems  no 
likelier  method  to  find  it  than  by  tracing  the.  channels  of  conveyance 
through  which  sensation  is  transmitted  from  external  objects  to  our  notice ; 
for  they,  one  would  think,  must  all  conduct  to  some  one  spot,  which  is  the 
royal  presence  chamber,  where  their  messages  are  ultimately  delivered :  but 
no  investigations  by  dissections,  by  microscopes,  and  by  ceraceous  injec- 
tions, have  yet  been  able  to  discover  this  chamber,  for  they  all  lose  their 
clue  before  they  can  be  supposed  to  reach  the  mind  herself.  Those  channela 
are  now  generally  ag^reed  to  be  the  nerves,  propagating  the  impulse  of  ex- 
ternal objects  to  the  brain,  and  others  of  them  carry  back  from  thence  the 
voluntary  motion  by  which  we  move  our  limbs.  The  same  Boerhave  tells 
us,  they  are  innumerable  in  multitude,  all  conducting  to  the  brain,  whose 
medullary  substance  is  made  up  of  them :  that  each  has  its  distinct  office, 
for  the  optic  nerve  is  not  capable  of  conve3ring  sound,  nor  the  auditory  of 
colours,  and  so  of  all  ^e  rest ;  therefore  they  must  all  have  some  communi- 
cation with  the  mind,  for  else  we  could  not  receive  the  variety  of  sensations 
we  do  by  their  ministry  :  that  they  all  terminate  in  the  two  anterior  ven- 
tricles oif  the  cerebrum  or  brain,  where  their  last  operation  is  performed, 
and  of  whose  arched  surface  they  are  the  component  parts ;  which  surface 
he  therefore  calls  the  sensory,  or  place  of  our  ideas.  In  section  574  of  his 
lectures,  he  has  these  words  :  "  The  spirits  must  have  a  free  course  [through 
the  nerves]  from  their  origin  in  the  brain,  from  every  point  thereof,  even 
to  those  muscles  which  are  under  influence  of  the  Will.  Hence  follows, 
that  the  sensory  is  a  part  of  the  brain,  where  all  those  points  are  collected 

together. ^I^e  sensorium  is  that  part  of  the  body  where  the  action  of 

all  the  sensitive  nerves  terminate,  and  from  thence  the  influence  of  the 
Will  first  beg^  to  operate  upon  certain  muscles.  This  common  sensory 
seems  to  be  seated  where  the  ultimate  lymphatic  arteries  unite  with,  and 
fill  the  beginnings  of  the  nerves  with  spirits  through  all  the  ventricles  and 
inequalities  of  the  brain.  But  the  territories  or  limits  of  this  sensory  seem 
to  be  very  large  and  various,  so  that  each  nerve  has  its  particular  part 
where  those  ideas  dwell,  which  are  conveyed  by  the  same :  the  ideas  of 
odours  about  the  termination  of  the  olfiu^tory  nerves,  of  colours  about  that  of 
the  optic  nerves,  and  of  motion  about  the  nerves  subservient  to  voluntary 
muscles,  &c.  It  cannot  be  in  the  pineal  gland,  for  so  many  thousand  nerves 
can  never  take  their  origin  from  so  small  a  particle,  but  in  the  arched  me- 
dulla encompassing  the  cavity  of  the  ventricles."  This  cavity  then  we 
may  take  leave  to  entitle  the  palace  of  the  mind,  where  she  keeps  her 
constant  residence,  but  can  with  no  propriety  be  styled  the  royal  apartment, 
as  being  by  much  too  large  for  her  personal  occupancy :  for  ^t  ^here  of 
presence  which  once  lay  enclosed  in  the  ant-like  foetus  or  diminutive  ani- 
malcule can  never  fill  the  whole  circumference  of  so  spacious  a  building, 
'rherefore  there  must  necessarily  be  some  connecting  medium  between,  and 
from  hence  we  may  draw  no  feeble  argument  for  the  reality  of  our  vehicle. 
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-whose  imperceptible  fibres  we  may  reckon  her  domestic  servants,  who  oon- 
tintiaUy  bring  her  the  messages  they  receive  at  the  doors  and  windows  of 
her  palace  from  the  medullary  nerves,  and  carry  back  her  orders  to  the  like 
nerves  for  them  to  forward  to  the  mosdes.  llms  the  mind  lies  enveloped 
with  two  bodies,  the  inner,  or  vehicle,  which  1  beg  leave  to  style  the 
Ethereal,  not  that  I  pretend  to  know  it  is  made  of  ether,  but  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  gross  outer  body,  which  I  would  call  the  Elementary,  as  being 
taken  from  the  dust  of  the  ground  aptly  mingled  with  the  three  other  known 
elements  of  fire,  air,  and  water* 

7.  We  learn  likewise  from  the  above  cited  lectures,  that  the  little  animal- 
cule gets  into  the  ovum  through  the  fresh  wound  of  ^e  calyx  or  stalk  newly 
broken  ofl*  from  the  ovary.  If  this  animalcule  has  a  slender  elementary  body 
(as  it  may  be  presumed  no  animal  is  without  one),  we  may  suppose  it  pre- 
sently to  dissolve,  and  the  pieces  discharged  back  again  at  the  same  aperture 
of  the  calyx,  upon  which  the  vehicle  being  left  naked  may  adhere  to  the 
ovum  in  many  points,  which,  as  that  grows  and  expands,  are  drawn  out 
thereby  into  strings,  until  in  process  of  time  they  take  the  form  of  a  spider's 
web,  stretching  throughout  the  whole  compass  of  Boerhave's  sensory  or 
arched  vault  of  the  ventricles  in  the  brain.  For  that  interior  part  of  the 
ovum  whereto  the  vehicle  coalesces  may  be  counted  an  incipient  brain,  be- 
cause it  is  observable  that  the  formation  of  all  animals  begins  by  a  brain  ; 
from  thence  grow  the  cerebellum  and  spinal  marrow,  from  them  the  heart, 
arteries,  and  bowels,  then  the  musdes,  tendons,  gristles,  and  lastly  the 
bones.  For  all  parts  of  an  animal  are  nothing  else  than  bundles  of  exceed- 
ing fine  threads  or  fibres,  variously  knit  together ;  'which  in  their  loosest 
texture  compose  nerves ;  when  a  Uttle  more  compact  they  form  muscular 
flesh,  glands,  and  membranes ;  as  closer  and  doser  bound  they  make  ten- 
dons, sinews,  vascular  coats,  cartilages,  and  when  ti^test  become  bones,  in 
one  of  which,  the  os  petrosum  or  rock-bone  of  the  ear,  they  grow  into  a 
substance  hard  as  steel.  This  web-like  expansion  of  Uie  eUiereal  strings 
being  an  unnatural  state,  it  may  be  presumed  that  when  upon  death  they 
get  loose  from  the  meduUary  fibres,  they  will  contract  into  their  main  body, 
like  the  horns  of  a  snail  upon  your  touching  them  :  but  it  is  not  impossible 
they  may  carry  with  them  some  partides  from  the  grosser  nerves  whereto  they 
had  adhered,  whereof  may  be  formed  anotjier  slender  dementary  body 
minuter  than  that  which  invested  them  before  in  the  animalcule.  It  is  easy 
to  comprehend  that  the  vehicle  lying  so  long  endosed  in  the  body  where- 
with it  is  connected*  to  whose  action  it  must  be  perpetually  subject,  may 
receive  some  alteration  in  its  make  and  texture  therefrom ;  and  thus  every 
form  of  bdng  it  undergoes  may  afiect  its  condition  in  the  next.  It  will 
appear  evident  that  the  animalcular  state  has  an  influence  upon  the  human, 
when  we  reflect  how  much  children  take  after  their  fiathers,  as  weU  in  their 
outward  lineaments  as  in  the  temper  oi  thdr  minds :  but  tiie  father  con- 
tributes nothing  more  to  the  composition  of  his  child  than  by  furnishing  the 
animalcule.  Tlierefore  there  seems  ground  to  imagine  that  the  animalcule, 
differently  constituted  according  to  the  humours  of  the  body  wherein  it  was 
bred,  either  moulds  the  little  ethereal  inhabitant  endosed  in  it  variously ; 
or  when  having  nestled  in  the  ovum,  breaks  in  different  places  and  so  causes 
it  to  catch  hold  of  different  fibres  thereof.  From  hence  may  be  understood 
how  the  course  of  this  life  may  naturally  have  an  influence  upon  the  next ; 
for  the  vehide  may  be  differently  aff*ected  according  to  the  manner  wherein 
it  stands  connected  with  the  gross  body,  recdving  some  change  of  diq)o- 
(fition  from  the  deeds,  and  words,  and  thoughts  passing  during  its  conjunction 
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therewith,  more  especially  from  the  settled  habits  of  acting  and  thinking 
practised  therein.  And  since  the  laws  of  nature  are  all  established  in  per- 
fect wisdom,  tending  unerringly  to  good  and  holy  purposes,  it  seems  more 
than  likely  that  vicious  courses  will  endamage  the  little  ethereal  body ;  in- 
crustating  its  fibres  with  terrene  concretions  so  as  to  render  them  stiff  and 
useless  ;  or  fixing  too  many  and  too  gross  elementary  particles  upon  them, 
which  when  drawn  into  their  main  body,  will  prove  grievous  hindrances  and 
painful  disturbances  there ;  or  stretching  them  beyond  their  strength  with 
the  eagerness  of  soisual  appetites,  which  will  render  them  feeble  like  a 
strained  sinew  or  flaccid  hke  a  paralytic  muscle :  whereas  the  practice  of 
virtue  will  strengthen,  supple,  and  mature  them,  and  suffer  no  more  elemen- 
tary matter  to  adhere  than  will  grow  into  an  agile  healthy  body  adapted  and 
subservient  to  all  their  uses. 

8.  There  is  one  stumbling-block  that  may  lie  in  the  way  of  many  against 
admitting  the  doctrine  of  animalcules,  because  for  one  that  finds  entrance 
into  an  ovum  there  must  be  millions  that  perish :  but  let  us  consider  that 
when  they  perish  (as  we  call  it)  they  are  not  annihilated,  Uiey  are  only  cast 
into  the  same  condition  with  every  soul  just  then  departed,  that  has  lived 
fifty,  or  eighty,  or  a  hundred  years.  For  death  levels  all,  not  only  the  prince 
and  the  beggar,  but  the  frisking  aninialcule,  the  sleepy  foetus,  ^e  suckbg 
child,  the  wanton  schoolboy,  the  positive  strippling,  the  state-mending 
citizen,  the  doating  great-grandsire,  and  the  longevous  antediluvian :  all 
go  into  the  same  world  and  all  partake  in  the  same  form  of  Being,  only 
with  different  constitutions  according  to  the  length  and  circumstances  of 
the  corporeal  stages  they  have  passed  through.  Which  if  it  be  a  better 
world  than  ours,  best  fiu-ea  it  with  him  who  can  soonest  get  admittance  into 
it :  BO  that  as  before  observed,  it  may  be  true  what  some  ancient  sages  have 
affirmed,  that  the  luckiest  thing  could  have  befallen  a  man  was  never  to 
have  been  bom.  Nevertheless  this  ought  not  to  lessen  the  due  cares  of 
our  self-preservation,  for  life  considered  in  itself  is  undoubtedly  a  blessing 
for  which  we  have  abundant  reason  to  be  thankful,  and  if  it  be  a  misfortune 
it  is  only  comparativdy  so  by  detaining  us  from  a  happier  state  :  yet  even 
in  this  light  we  ought  to  value  it  as  believing  ourselves  stationed  here  for 
some  service  accruing  therefrom  to  the  community  whither  we  are  going ; 
and  to  resign  it  willingly  upon  summons,  because  that  is  an  evidence  tlutt 
the  necessary  service  is  performed,  and  we  are  called  to  receive  the  wages 
earned  thereby.  Therefore  we  cannot  do  better  than  follow  Milton's  ad- 
vice. What  thou  liv'st,  Uve  well :  how  long  or  short  permit  to  heaven. 

9.  But  small  as  these  ethereal  vehicles  are,  we  need  not  apprehend  lest 
their  slender  bodies  should  be  driven  to  and  fro  by  storms,  or  tossed  about 
in  whklwinds,  for  whoever  pleases  may  imagine  them  conveyed  by  some  law 
of  nature  to  the  fields  of  ether  where  all  is  calm  and  serene :  or  taking 
shelter  in  the  pores  of  solid  bodies  as  we  do  in  our  houses  until  the  tempest 
is  blown  over.  But  these  expedients  are  not  requisite,  for  their  own  minute- 
ness will  preserve  them  against  such  like  injuries.  We  are  told  by  na- 
turalists, the  particles  of  air  lie  at  a  great  distance  in  proportion  to  their 
bulk,  so  that  Uiere  is  room  enough  for  them  to  pass  on  each  side  of  those 
little  bodies  without  touching,  as  we  know  the  rays  of  light  from  innume- 
rable stars  cross  one  another  in  all  directions  without  interfering ;  or  if  any 
one  of  them  should  happen  to  strike,  it  would  do  them  no  more  hurt,  con- 
sidering their  lightness,  than  a  stone  thrown  against  a  feather  hanging  loose 
in  the  air. 

10.  Perhaps  it  may  give  disturbance  to  some  folks  to  think  of  being 
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reduced  to  such  contemptible  animals,  tenderer  than  a  worm  and  weaker 
than  a  flea :  but  let  them  consider  that  the  strongest  creatures  upon  earth 
are  not  the  most  flavoured  by  nature ;  the  mighty  elephant,  the  vigofrous 
horse,  and  the  unwearied  ox,  are  governed  by  man,  and  among  our  own 
species  the  most  robust  and  athletic  are  generally  of  the  lowest  rank.  If 
strength  be  desirable,  why  do  our  fine  gentlemen  throw  away  what  th^ 
might  have  of  it  by  intemperance,  sloth,  and  effeminacy  ?  But  the  strengtii 
of  creatures  need  only  be  proportioned  to  their  wants  of  it :  what  would 
the  ant  be  better  for  the  vigour  of  the  horse,  or  the  pol3^u8  for  the  mighty 
sinews  of  the  whale  ?  those  insects  have  force  sufficient  to  carry  in  their 
provisions  and  draw  in  their  prey,  and  more  would  only  make  them  danger- 
ous to  one  another.  We  in  our  present  state  have  large  works  to  £  in 
providing  for  our  sustenance,  our  clothing,  our  habitation,  and  accommoda- 
tions of  life,  powerful  enemies  to  cope  with,  and  great  beasts  to  employ  in 
our  services,  all  which  we  could  not  manage  without  a  consistency  oi  fleah 
nnd  bones,  and  some  competency  of  bodily  strength :  but  the  vehicular 
*eople  have  no  such  bulky  wares  to  nK>ve  about,  such  massive  stones  to 
•leave,  such  beasts  of  prey  to  contend  with,  nor  such  beasts  of  burden  to 
break  to  labour :  therefore,  though  their  strength  be  trifling  in  compariaon 
with  ours,  it  is  grater  in  proportion  to  the  object  they  have  to  deal  with, 
and  sufficient  to  serve  them  in  the  employments  and  amusements' suited  to 
their  station.  Or  if  it  were  a  little  defective,  they  may  supply  Aeir  want 
of  force  by  their  greater  sagacity  and  agility. 

1 1 .  For  their  bodies  contain  nothing  superfluous,  nor  that  number  of 
vessels  concerned  in  our  animal  circulation,  but  consist  chiefly  of  sensory 
and  motory  fibres :  so  that  every  part  lies  within  the  observation  and  under 
command  of  the  mind.  If  anyUiing  insinuate  into  their  composition  ^diich 
might  create  diseases,  they  can  remove  it  as  easily  as  we  can  wash  the  dirt 
off  from  our  hands :  their  faculties  are  more  piercing,  their  understanding 
better  furnished  with  materials,  and  less  liable  to  be  overclouded  than  ours : 
and  they  can  throw  their  vehicle  occasionally  into  such  form  as  to  receive 
what  kind  of  sensation  they  choose  from  external  objects,  so  as  to  make 
it  all  eye  or  all  ear,  or  some  other  sense  we  know  nothing  of,  or  a  mixture 
of  several.  Nor  need  we  fear,  lest  a  multiplicity  of  ideas  should  perplex 
and  confound  them,  for  perceptions  take  up  no  room  in  the  mind,  nor  does 
she  ever  find  herself  unable  to  receive  as  many  as  her  organs  can  excite. 
Confusion  springs  from  the  darkness  and  imperfection  of  our  ideas,  not 
i^om  an  incapacity  in  the  mind  to  perceive  such  as  are  presented  clear  and 
distinct.  And  as  they  are  fitted  for  discerning  minuter  objects  than  we  can 
distinguish,  they  will  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  motions  of 
those  subtile  fluids  whereon  gravitation,  cohesion,  magnetism,  electricity, 
heat,  explosion,  vegetation,  muscular  motion,  and  sensation,  depend,  whidi 
will  furnish  them  with  sciences  to  us  unknown.  We  find  that  light  dis- 
covers to  us  the  form  and  situation  of  bodies  at  an  immense  distance,  and 
when  we  reflect  how  extremely  moveable  and  dastic  the  ether  is  known  to 
be,  we  may  conclude  that  no  single  particle  of  gross  matter  can  stir  without 
affecting  its  vibrations  to  a  prodigious  distance  :  this  then  may  answer  their 
purposes  better  than  light  does  ours,  and  inform  them  accurately  of  the 
positions,  the  distances,  Uie  magnitudes,  the  motions,  of  all  the  visible 
universe.  By  which  means  they  will  have  a  fidl  display  of  nature  before 
them,  from  the  most  magnificent  of  her  works  to  the  most  curious  and 
minute :  nor  can  they  fail  of  rising  from  thence  to  a  completer  knowledge 
of  the  Author  of  Nature,  his  greatness,  his  wisdom,  his  goodness,  than  wc 
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can  attain.  And  perhapB  they  may  fathom  that  to  us  inflcrntable  rnvstery, 
the  origin  of  evil,  so  as  to  reconcile  it  perfectly  with  their  ideas  of  rniiimit^ 
power  and  infinite  goodness. 

12.  Nor  can  we  deny  them  the  means  of  discoorse  and  correspondence 
with  one  another :  oars  we  know  is  carried  on  hy  arbitrary  signs,  either  of 
sounds  or  letters,  and  any  other  marks  that 'might  be  exhibited  with  eqnal 
facility,  variety,  and  distinctness,  would  do  as  well :  therefore  we  cannot 
but  suppose  that  such  agile  creatures,  all  nerve  and  sensory,  may  form 
characters  upon  their  vehicle,  or  throw  off  little  particles  of  the  fluids  sur- 
rounding them,  or  find  twenty  other  ways  of  communicating  their  thoughts. 
Nor  can  we  deny  them  methods  of  transporting  themselves  from  place  to 
place,  not  in  the  manner  we  walk,  by  pushing  our  feet  against  the  staUe 
ground,  but  rather  like  the  steerage  of  a  ship,  whose  sails  are  set  before  or 
sidelong  to  the  wind,  receiving  the  direct  or  oblique  impulse  of  the  little 
streams  passing  continually  on  all  sides  of  them,  with  such  dexterous 
management  as  not  to  be  thrown  aside  from  their  intended  course.  It 
would  be  in  vain  to  conjecture  what  are  their  common  employments  and 
amusements,  but  enough  has  been  suggested  to  show  they  do  not  want 
for  either,  and  perhaps  we  may  find  more  subjects  to  occupy  their  time 
than  these :  but  amid  the  variety  of  objects  and  ideas  continually  presenting, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  there  will  be  some  of  the  agreeable  and  disagreeabk 
kind,  which  will  demand  their  care  to  procure  the  one  and  avoid  the  other, 
or  to  assist  one  another  upon  occasion,  from  whence  will  arise  desires  and 
aims,  prudential  maxims  and  rules  of  conduct,  the  one  perpetually  instigating 
their  activity,  the  other  directing  their  measures.  And  if  the  idea  of  evil 
be  requisite  to  action,  they  will  not  want  samples  of  actual  suffering  in 
some  of  their  compatriots,  who  will  come  infirm  and  maimed  into  their 
world  by  reason  of  hurts  received  in  ours. 

13.  But  how  much  soever  they  abound  in  methods  of  business  and  enjoy- 
ment, sciences  and  accomplishments,  we  must  imagine  them  totaUy  dissimilar 
from  those  which  occupy  and  entertain  us  here,  for  our  ways  of  thinking 
and  acting  would  neither  be  of  use  nor  could  be  practised  among  them. 
What  service  could  our  knowledge  of  agriculture,  of  manufactures,  ai  paint- 
ing, of  poUtics,  of  navigation,  do  them,  or  what  materials  could  they  find  to 
exercise  it  upon !  WWe  is  there  room  for  optics  among  those  to  whom 
the  corpuscles  of  light  are  so  gross  as  to  be  objects  of  touch  rather  than  of 
sight  ?  of  mathematical  lines  and  angles  among  bodies  continually  moving  ? 
of  our  virtues  when  the  passions  they  restrain  solicit  no  longer.?  of  our 
moral  theory,  when  human  nature  is  exchanged  for  another  ?  of  our  natural 
religion  to  those  who  may  quickly  strike  out  a  better  from  the  fuller  display 
of  nature  lying  before  them  ?  Nor  are  our  mental  acquisitions  of  a  kind  to 
be  portable  with  us  upon  our  departure  hence ;  our  first  stodc  of  materials 
is  an  thrown  in  by  the  senses,  nor  have  we  anything  else  but  what  is  made 
np  by  working  upon  them :  our  abstractions  have  all  some  reference  to 
sensible  objects  of  their  motions  or  changes,  or  actions  upon  them.  Our 
imagination  we  find  connects  with  the  animal  machinery,  and  so  does  Dur 
memory,  the  foundation  and  repository  of  all  our  knowledge ;  for  the  images 
and  traces  in  both  appear  stronger  or  fEunter,  or  not  at  all,  according  to  the 
temperature  and  diffosition  of  Uiebody,  according  to  the  stages  of  infancy, 
mai^iood,  and  old  age;  and  that  fatigue,  that  brisbiess  or  lowness  of  spirits, 
that  earnestness  or  flushing  of  the  face,  that  tremor  of  the  nerves,  brought 
upon  the  grosser  part  of  our  frame  by  our  several  courses  of  thinking,  make 
it  more  Umu  probable  that  not  a  thought  stirs  in  the  mind  without  some 
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oorreqKmding  movement  in  the  vital  drculation.  Therefore  the  springs 
employed  in  workbg  all  our  Tarioos  turns  of  thought  being  remoTed,  we 
can  expect  to  have  no  more  of  the  same  ideas  return :  and  we  AaJl  he 
better  withont  than,  as  they  would  be  troublesome  to  us,  by  oo&tinnally 
raising  wants  that  could  not  be  satisfied*  and  putting  us  upon  methods  of 
exerting  our  power  that  would  not  be  feasible,  as  not  having  the  saaie 
limbs  nor  instruments,  nor  materials  nor  objects,  as  are  provided  for  us 
here. 

14.  We  have  shown  in  Chap.  VI.  that  percipience  and  rationality  are  se- 
condary qualities,  resulting  from  a  composition  of  fine,  matter  curiously  oi^* 
nised,  together  with  a  perceptive  spirit  vitally  united  thereto,  and  this  spirit 
so  circumstanced  is  what  we  understand  in  oonunon  discourse  by  the  ratioDal 
soul.  For  we  are  currently  held  to  be  bwn  reasonable  creatures,  that  is. 
capable  of  reason  or  having  the  rational  faculty,  for  we  do  not  attain  the  use 
and  exercise  of  reason,  untS  some  years  have  parsed  over  our  heads,  wherein 
experience  has  furnished  us  with  materials  to  think  and  reason  upon.  So 
then  this  vehicle  or  inner  sensory  constituting  us  rational  creatures  we  re- 
ceived before  our  birth :  it  continues  with  us  during  our  lives,  enaUing  us 
to  perceive  and  understand  the  notices  brought  from  external  objects  by  our 
bodily  organs*  the  traces  lying  in  our  memory  and  all  those  stores  of  know- 
ledge contained  in  the  repository  of  our  ideas :  it  remains  entire  after  disso- 
lution of  the  body,  and  though  it  can  neither  think  nor  reason  after  losing 
all  its  former  ideas  and  materials  to  woiic  upon,  yet  retains  its  rationality 
and  cogitative  faculty  ready  to  be  exercised  upon  whatever  objects  a  fresh 
set  of  senses  shall  throw  in  or  new  experience  supply.  Nor  let  it  be  ob- 
jected that  I  make  the  memory  one  of  those  parts  that  shall  be  left  bdiind, 
so  that  the  naked  soul  how  qmck  soever  its  perceptions  may  be,  will  have  no 
retention ;  for  though  I  have  supposed  the  vehicle  almost  all  nerve  and  fibre, 
it  may  contain  a  small  inixture  of  other  parts  capable  of  working  into  traces, 
or  those  parts  which  are  kept  soft  by  their  present  covering  may  harden 
upon  being  more  exposed  and  become  stiff  enough  to  retain  impresstons,  or 
new  particles  adhering  from  without  may  form  a  membrane  fitted  for  the 
like  purpose,  fiut  without  troubling  ourselves  to  conjecture  the  particular 
manner,  we  may  depend  upon  that  wisdom,  by  which  all  the  laws  of  nature 
are  established,  to  provide  means  of  exercising  so  necessary  a  faculty  without 
which  there  can  be  neither  understanding  nor  reason,  neither  prudence  nor 
judgment.  Thus  we  may  conclude  that  the  soul  will  be  bom  into  another 
life  as  much  a  blank  ps^r  as  ever  she  came  into  this,  having  all  the  charac- 
ters formerly  written  upon  her  totally  expunged  but  capable  of  receiving 
any  new  ones  that  shall  be  written  from  thenceforward.  And  though  we 
shall  not  be  wholly  disengaged  from  matter,  it  will  be  of  a  very  dSferent 
frame  and  texture  from  our  present :  for  we  are  told  there  b  a  carnal  body 
and  there  is  a  spiritual  body,  and  that  what  grows  from  the  seed  is  not  that 
body  which  was  sown,  but  God  giveth  it  another  body.  And  this  he  gives, 
not  with  his  own  hand,  but  by  the  stated  laws  of  nature  and  instrumoitality 
of  second  causes. 

15.  But  this  vehicle^  lying  so  long  enclosed  in  the  human  body,  cannot 
fiEul  of  receiving  some  little  changes  in  its  texture  from  the  continual  play  of 
our  sensitive  organs  and  action  of  our  animal  circulation  thereupon :  for 
every  sensation  and  every  suggestion  from  our  memory  or  reflection  passes 
through  that  in  its  way  to  the  mind,  and  though  each  singly  may  affect  it  no 
longer  than  for  the  moment  of  its  passage,  yet  by  being  frequently  repeated 
they  will  work  a  durable  effect.     Just  a»  if  you  press  your  nail  upon  the 
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back  of  your  hand,  the  flesh  will  return  to  its  smoothness  as  soon  as  you  take 
it  off,  but  if  you  do  this  for  hours  tog^ether  every  day,  the  skin  will. part 
asunder  and  leave  a  dent  between.  The  variety  of  our  ideas  can  be  owing 
to  nothing  else  than  the  various  figures  or  modifications  of  the  oigans  exhi- 
biting them,  and  as  they  act  upon  the  sensory,  this  during  their  action  must 
correspond  with  those  modifications :  so  that  every  time  a  man  sees  a  colour 
bis  sensory  takes  one  modification,  when  he  hears  a  sound  another,  when  he 
meets  with  something  to  make  him  laugh  another,  when  he  meditates  se- 
riously another ;  so  when  he  is  uigry,  affrighted,  afflicted,  or  jojrful,  every 
affection  gives  a  different  disposition  to  his  sensory.  And  as  we  have  each 
of  us  particular  courses  of  thinking,  wherein  we  are  led  to  travel  more  fre- 
quently than  in  any  others  by  our  several  habits,  our  passions,  our  desires, 
our  education,  our  situation  in  life,  and  the  objects  moat  famjljgr  to  our 
senses,  the  ideas  passing  almost  continually  in  the  same  track  will  work  the 
tender  sensory  thinner  in  some  places,  and  leave  it  thicker  in  others,  sepa- 
rate the  fibres  or  drive  them  closer  together,  stretch  or  contract  them, 
and  cause  various  alterations  in  their  condition  and  texture.  So  that 
every  man  goes  out  of  ^e  world  with  a  differently  modelled  vehicle,  ac- 
cording as  he  has  been  a  soldier  or  a  scholar,  a  merchant  or  a  mecha- 
nic, a  gentleman  or  a  labourer ;  according  to  the  pursuits  and  expecta- 
tions that  have  taken  up  his  thoughts,  the  successes  and  disappointments, 
the  joys  and  afllictions,  that  have  hung  upon  his  mind,  the  occnpationa 
and  amusements  that  have  ^ed  up  his  time. 

1 6.  Nobody  can  help  observing  how  much  the  condition  and  tenor  of  oar 
lives  depends  upon  the  constitution  we  bring  into  the  world  with  us,  upon 
the  strength  and  health  of  our  body,  the  sagacity  and  natural  talents  of  our 
mind ;  and  we  must  acknowledge  these  affected  by  what  paaaes  in  the 
womb :  it  is  there  the  eyes  and  ears,  the  legs  and  hands,  the  lungs,  the  in- 
struments of  speech,  the  tablet  of  the  memory,  the  organs  of  reflection,  are 
formed,  all  whidi  are  of  no  use  to  the  foetus  but  of  necessary  use  to  the 
living  man.  Nor  can  we  well  avoid  concluding  from  the  sinulitude  disco- 
verable in  the  ways  of  nature,  that  we  carry  about  within  vm  a  little  foetus 
continually  forming  and  fashioning  by  the  grcms  body  wherein  it  lies  en- 
closed ;  that  accor&ig  to  the  nourishment  and  action  received,  therefrom 
will  be  its  future  lineaments  and  character,  constitution  and  quickness  of 
parts ;  and  that  as  men  are  siud-  to  be  born  here  poets  or  painters,  politi- 
cians, mathematicians,  navigators,  or  mechanics,  so  they  wUl  be  bom  here- 
after with  talents  fitted  for  particular  acquisitions  and  employments.  Nei- 
ther must  we  imagine  the  forming  foetus  uninfluenced  l^  our  manner  of 
conduct  in  our  several  professions  and  stations ;  the  practice  of  virtue  invi- 
gorates and  supplies  the  Uttle  limbs,  strengthens  the  senses,  quidccns  the 
fiEbculties,  improves  that  small  mixture  of  nnd^rous  matter  which  may  serve 
as  an  integument  or  instrument  for  the  uses  of  the  soul.  Whereas  vice  de- 
bilitates, distorts,  overclouds,  and  benumbs  the  soul,  and  fixes  too  much  of 
the  terrene  concretion  so  as  to  disturb  the  operations  of  the  nobler  parts. 
As  opposition  is  not  my  favorite  passion,  I  shall  not  dispute  that  punishment 
may  be  inflicted  by  the  immediate  hand  of  Heaven,  or  the  ministry  of  devils 
employed  to  torment  those  who  are  judged  objects  of  the  divine  wrath :  but 
I  think  the  same  purposes  may  as  weU  be  answered  by  supposing  misery  the 
natural  consequence  of  wick^iness.  For  who  but  God  holds  the  reins  of 
nature  in  his  hand,  establishes  her  laws,  and  ordains  her  courses?  so  that 
whatever  they  bring  forth  is  as  much  his  doing  as  what  is  done  by  other  in- 
struments :  nor  is  Uiere  the  less  discouragement  to  sin  if  evil  follow  inevita- 
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bly  upon  it,  whether  this  be  brought  about  by  the  operation  of  necessary  or 
▼duntary  agents.  But  that  a  mighty  weight  of  suferiog  may  be  tiurown 
on  in  tht  way  I  have  assigned,  we  may  easily  com|Nnehend  when  we  reflect 
on  the  miserable  condition  of  those  wretches  who  are  bom  into  this  world, 
diseased,  maimed,  and  imperfect*  and  how  small  a  quantity  of  foreign  mat- 
ter  in  our  bodily  frame  causes  great  inconveniences  and  disturbuices.  A 
grain  or  two  of  sand  gives  racking  pain  in  the  kidneys,  and  a  much  lets 
"concretion  of  terrene  particles  is  likely  to  give  acuter  anguish  in  the  more 
s^isible  vehicle :  a  drop  of  rheum  in  our  joints  disables  us  from  using  them, 
and  the  like  obstruction  in  a  finer  body  would  render  it  incapable  of  helping 
itself  against  impending  dangers,  so  that  it  might  incessantly  be  rapt  in 
whirlwinds  or  buffeted  about  by  the  agitations  of  fire  for  want  of  power  to 
extricate  itself:  a  little  thickness  of  blood  in  our  brain  fixes  an  incurable 
madness,  and  a  similar  foulness  in  the  naked  sensory  might  overwhelm  the 
soul  with  perpetual  delusion  and  perplexity,  tormenting  fears  and  jealousies, 
intolerable  horror  and  despair. 

17.  Thus  we  work  out  our  future  fortunes  by  our  present  behaviour, 
and  fit  ourselves  unknowingly  for  the  several  parts  we  are  to  act  upon  the 
next  stage  by  practising  those  assigned  us  in  this ;  so  that  we  may  look 
upon  life  as  a  necessary  preparation  to  qualify  us  for  the  employments  of 
another  state.  And  when  I  consider  the  vast  variety  of  engagements  and 
amusements  among  mankind,  the  very  different  characters  and  emplojrments 
of  the  several  nations  upon  earth,  the  many  unavailing  hours  passing  over 
our  heads,  the  great  loss  of  time  in  sleep,  all  which  cannot  be  accounted  for 
from  their  uses  here,  I  should  regard  this  conclusion  as  more  than  hypoUie* 
tical  if  it  were  not  for  one  objection  occurring,  which  is,  the  multitudes  of 
human  souh  passing  directly  into  another  state,  without  touching  upon  this* 
and  so  capable  of  receiving  no  preparation  thereby.  From  this  observation 
we  may  gather  that  the  rational  soul  is  completely  formed  in  all  its  es- 
sential parts  before  entrance  into  the  human  body,  and  that  the  fiishion  and 
lineaments  it  afterwards  takes  by  long  habitation  therein  are  not  necessary 
for  its  subsistence  in  the  vehicular  state,  but  preparations  fitting  it  for  some 
particular  functions  useful  or  convenient  there.  Perhaps  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, the  rules  of  public  and  private  conduct,  may  be  struck  out  or  quidier 
attained  by  souls  who  go  thus  prepared,  and  ^e  others  may  enter  into 
their  new  life  in  a  state  of  infancy  similar  to  that  thev  would  have  been 
bom  in  here.  I  know  we  reckon  children  more  docible  than  grown  per- 
sons, but  then  it  is  of  such  childish  instructions  as  are  forgotten  again 
afterwards,  and  serve  only  to  give  the  mind  a  firmness  for  the  reception  of 
more  solid  knowledge.  But  those  who  want  this  preparatory  firmness  ac- 
quired by  the  exercise  of  their  faculties  upon  earth  will  have  a  singular  ad- 
vantage in  another  respect,  for  they  will  be  free  from  that  terrene  concretion 
and  remains  of  the  carnal  part  bringing  on  the  inconveniences,  disabilities, 
pains,  and  mental  disorders,  spoken  of  in  the  last  section  ;  and  as  they  can 
do  nothing  to  improve  their  friture  conditiont  so  neither  can  they  do  any- 
thing to  hurt  or  incommode  it. 

18.  And  if  the  next  life  begins  for  the  most  part  like  the  present  in  ten- 
der infroicy,  this  will  require  ^e  care  of  the  old  inhabitants  to  overlook  and 
cherish  it :  so  that  the  business  of  nurture,  education,  and  parental  fondness, 
will  be  no  less  considerable  sources  of  employment  and  amusement  among 
them  than  among  us.  For  there  being  neither  marriage  nor  generation  in 
that  country,  tliey  will  provide  themselves  families  by  a  kind  of  adop- 
tion out  of  the  new  comers  continually  flocking  in  upon  them.     Nor  will 
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they  want  means  to  direct  them  in  their  choice :  for  though  we  have  denied 
them  all  remembrance  of  what  passed  during  their  abode  here,  there  are 
other  ways  of  discovering  former  relations  and  connections  beside  that  of 
inspecting  the  traces  in  our  memory.  If  it  were  not  so  common  among  us 
we  should  be  astonished  to  think  how  a  man  by  looking  upon  a  few  scratches 
upon  paper,  according  to  the  shapes  in  which  they  are  drawn,  shall  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  what  his  senses  and  his  experience  could  not  haye  in- 
formed him.  By  this  way  my  friend  at  a  hundred  miles'  distance  may  know 
where  I  was  yesterday,  what  I  was  doing,  and  what  I  thought  of  in  my 
most  retired  meditations :  and  by  this  way  we  know  what  was  done  two 
thousand  years  ago  in  the  days  of  Hannibal  and  Scipio.  But  though  this 
be  accomplished  by  the  consent  of  mankind  affixing  certain  ideas  to  certain 
characters,  let  us  consider  whether  the  like  intelligible  writing  may  not  be 
exhibited  by  nature  in  the  dependence  of  effects  upon  their  causes ;  so  that 
disembodied  souls,  having  acuter  faculties  than  ours,  and  improved  them  by 
long  application  and  exercise,  may  acquire  a  dexterity  at  investigating 
causes  £nom  their  effects,  know  precuely  what  has  happened  from  what  they 
see  happening,  discover  their  own  pre-existence,  trace  out  all  that  has  be- 
falleii  them  in  their  former  state,  become  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
mankind,  learn  by  the  manner  and  condition  wherein  the  new  comers  arrive 
from  what  parts  they  must  come,  and  discern  from  a  resemblance  of  features 
4hat  the  same  causes  must  have  operated  upon  them  which  have  affected 
themselves.  By  these  marks  they  may  find  out  a  wife,  a  child,  a  brother, 
a  friend,  a  neighbour,  a  compatriot,  and  what  is  more  ^an  we  could  do  with 
our  remembrance,  may  distinguish  their  descendants  who  never  came  to  the 
birth  or  were  snatched  away  from  their  cradle.  The  endearments  ariung 
irom  these  discoveries  must  double  their  diligence  in  the  tendency  of  those 
who  come  helpless  and  relief  of  those  who  come  contaminated  with  such  im- 
{mre  mixtures  of  their  former  composition  as  can  possibly  be  removed. 
Nor  if  particular  inducements  were  wanting,  would  they  want  the  spur  of 
general  benevolence  to  the  rational  species  which  is  ever  more  glowing 
tn  propcnrtioB  to  the  clearness  of  judgment  and  extensiveness  of  under- 
standing. 

19.  Upon  this  ^ew  of  the  two  worlds  it  appears  there  is  a  mutual  con- 
nection of  interests  between  them  :  for  we  are  interested  in  what  befals  us 
here,  not  only  as  it  affects  our  present  condition,  but  our  constitution  and 
talents  hereafter ;  and  likewise  with  what  befab  other  people  in  distant 
comers  of  the  earth,  with  whom,  though  we  have  no  dealings  now,  we  are 
likely  to  have  in  time  to  come.  And  the  people  of  the  invisible  world  have 
an  interest  in  all  that  happens  among  us,  as  it  tends  to  form  the  genius, 
abilities,  and  characters,  wanted  for  future  services  among  them.  Nor  yet 
need  we  fear  their  interfering  in  our  affairs,  for  their  forces  are  too  small  to 
set  masses  of  matter  in  motion  capable  of  affecting  any  of  our  senses  :  or 
were  they  able,  they  have  something  else  to  do  thsua  to  amuse  us  with  idle 
dreams  or  terrify  us  with  ghastly  apparitions :  neither  can  we  suppose  them 
so  imprudent  bb  to  disturb  the  courses  of  nature  and  fortune,  which  they 
must  be  sensible  are  wisely  provided  with  regard  to  the  benefit  of  their  own 
community. 

20.  For  that  a  oommumty  they  have  we  cannot  well  doubt  when  we  re- 
flect on  the  variety  of  dispositions  wherein  we  quit  our  present  mansion  to 
take  up  our  abode  in  theirs.  For  if  we  were  to  live  single  and  apart  from 
each  other,  one  kind  of  preparation  would  serve  us  all ;  but  the  g^reat  differ- 
ence among  us  in  our  manner  of  living  and  dying  indicates  a  like  difference 
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of  oocupation  in  tbe  oountry  whereto  we  are  going :  and  as  a  nation  cauDot 
aobsist  here  without  a  vari^  of  professions  to  supply  the  wants  and  couve- 
niences  of  the  whole,  so  there  will  be  a  public  interest  there  to  be  senred  hj 
members  variously  quaUfied,  contributing  their  several  parts  to  the  general 
emolument.  For  where  one  individual  wants  what  another  can  supply,  this 
will  naturally  lead  them  to  seek  each  other's  assistance,  and  unite  them  into 
a  regular  society. 

21.  But  though  the  rational  soul  or  vehicle  survive  the  body,  we  cannot 
conclude  from  thence  that  it  will  live  for  ever :  on  the  contrary,  the  numbers 
daily  pouring  in  from  bence  upon  the  next  world,  seem  to  require  a  propor- 
tionable drain  somewhere  or  other,  for  else  the  country  might  be  over- 
stocked :  but  where  to  dispose  of  tbeir  superfluous  members  is  the  question. 
Some  have  supposed  the  soul  to  migrate  to  and  fro  between  the  two  worlds, 
and  that  after  passing  some  i^es  in  the  othar,  it  shall  return  back  into  a 
fresh  body,  and  so  be  bom  again,  as  at  first,  in  the  usual  manner  of  gene- 
ration. But  this  notion  prevailed  no  longer  than  while  the  thoughts  of  men 
were  narrow,  while  this  globe  of  earth,  with  the  atmosphere  surrounding  it, 
was  esteemed  the  whole  of  nature,  while  the  most  enlarged  understandings 
could  conceive  the  sun  and  moon  as  little  bigger  than  Pdoponesus,  and  the 
stars  as  fiery  meteors  rolling  round  the  upper  regions  of  air :  so  that  the 
soul  could  never  soar  above  the  reach  of  terrene  exhalatk)ns,  which,  ad- 
hering and  gathering  round  it,  might  weigh  it  down  again  to  the  earth  from 
whence  it  rose.  And  perhaps  after  all,  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  was 
never  seriously  held  by  those  who  taught  it,  but  employed  only  as  an  hypo- 
thesis, to  make  the  future  advantages  of  a  virtuous  l^e  more  intelligible  and 
striking  to  such  as  could  conceive  no  other  enjoyment  or  suffering  £an  what 
may  be  conveyed  through  bodily  organs.  Nor  is  it  likely  the  soul  should 
return  again  to  her  former  confinement :  for  we  see  ever3rthing  that  has  life 
grows  therein,  animals  as  well  as  plants,  and  whatever  lay  endosed  in  inte- 
guments bursts  forth  too  large  to  be  contained  in  them  any  more :  the 
little  silk-w<M'm,  just  crawled  from  its  egg,  or  the  moth  from  her  chrysalis, 
could  not  creep  into  them  again,  nor  could  any  art  replace  the  seeds  of  ve- 
getables in  their  husks.  But  if  the  vehicle  be  not  sustained  by  nutriment, 
which  might  increase  its  growth,  nor  swell  instantly  upon  coming  out  of  its 
case,  nevertheless  it  may  gradually  expand  by  the  continual  action  oi  the 
spirit  within,  so  as  to  be  no  more  capable  of  Ijdng  within  its  former  receptade 
than  a  man  is  of  re-entering  his  mother's  womb.  And  this  expansion  can- 
not fail  of  introducing  stages  into  the  vehicular  life  similar  to  those  of  youth, 
maturity,  and  age ;  the  last  not  indeed  attended  widi  the  pains  and  infir- 
mities accompanying  it  here,  but  distending  and  separating  the  fibres  of  the 
vehicle,  until  at  last  they  open  and  let  loose  the  enclosed  spirit,  which  will 
then  fly  off  naked  and  alone.  But  though  the  spirit,  no  longer  vitally 
united  to  any  corporeal  particles,  either  ethereal  or  elementary,  which  used 
to  serve  for  a  conveyance  of  ideas  and  instrument  of  volition,  must  lose  its 
rationality,  perdpience,  and  active  powers,  it  will  retain  its  two  primary 
faculties  of  perceptivity  and  activity :  and  whoever  admits  the  doc^ne  of 
final  causes^  and  nothing  made  in  vain,  can  hardly  suppose  they  can  lie 
overwhelmed  in  eternal  sleep,  or  that  means  shall  ever  be  wanting  of  exer- 
cising them.  But  what  means  of  perceiving  and  acting  we  can  imagine 
supplied  to  pure  spirit,  totaUy  disengaged  from  matter,  and  divested  of  all 
organization  whatever,  we  shall  reserve  for  the  subject  of  the  ensuing 
chapter. 
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CHAP.  XXII. 

MUNDANE  SOUL. 

WflBM  I  consider  Bishop  Berkley's  notion  of  the  non-existence  of  all 
bodies,  and  that  the  appearances  they  seem  to  e^bit  are  only  perceptions 
raised  in  oar  imagination  by  the  Divine  power,  I  cannot  help  wondering 
that  he  did  not  g^  on  to  deny  the  existence  of  all  spirits  too ;  for  we  have 
no  better  evidence  of  ^e  latter  than  of  the  former.  How  know  I  there  are 
any  other  porsons  in  the  world,  unless  by  seeing  fhem. before  me  or  hearing 
them  speak  ?  and  if  they  have  no  real  bodies,  nor  there  be  any  real  air, 
whose  vibrations  bring  the  sound  of  their  discoorses  to  mine  ears,  what 
reasons  have  I  to  believe  there  are  any  real  Beings,  whose  action  occasions 
the  motions  of  those  bodies,  or  that  air,  which  are  purely  imaginary  ?  So 
that  if  when  I  see  the  sun  rise  in  the  morning,  ascend  to  the  meridian,  and 
set  again  in  the  evening,  trees  bufieted  about  by  winds,  or  rivers  rdling 
along  their  foamy  waves,  the  whole  be  nothing  else  than  a  succession  of 
ideas  in  my  own  mind :  by  the  same  rule,  when  I  behold  my  friend  enter 
the  room,  and  hear  him  talk  to  me  of  various  subjects,  periiaps  I  am  alone 
all  the  iiriule,  and  what  I  take  for  the  sound  of  his  voice  is  nothing  else 
than  a  like  succession  of  perceptions  excited  in  me  by  the  same  power  that 
ezdted  those  of  the  sun,  the  trees,  and  the  rivers,  before  mentioned. 
From  hence  it  will  follow,  that  possibly  there  may  be  no  more  than  two 
Beings  in  nature,  God  and  myself.  Thus,  if  we  give  way  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  a  lively  fancy,  and  thmk  ourselves  warranted  to  take  anything  for 
certain  the  contrary  whereof  cannot  be  mathematically  demonstrated,  we 
shall  never  know  where  to  stop.  But  as  these  notions  are  apt  to  hang 
upon  the  minds  of  the  speculative,  I  know  of  no  better  receipt  to  cure  our- 
selves entirely  of  them,  than  by  setting  up  opposite  notions  equally  possible, 
and  equally  incapable  of  bdng  demonstratively  disproved.  If  it  cannot  be 
made  appear  with  absolute  certainty  that  there  is  that  multitude  of  objects 
existing  widiout  us,  which  we  daily  see  and  handle,  neither  can  it  be  made 
appear  with  the  like  certainty  that  there  are  not  multitudes  of  sentient 
Beings  in  the  composition  of  every  man.  We  know  so  little  the  nature  of 
spirits,  that  we  cannot  tell  how  a  number  of  them,  lying  contiguous  together, 
without  any  bars  of  flesh  intervening,  would  afibct  one  another  :  periiaps  a 
perception  raised  in  any  one  of  them,  by  some  particle  of  matter,  would  run 
instantly  through  them  all  quicker  than  fire  does  among  the  grains  of  g^- 
powder.  If  tJus  be  the  case,  for  aught  we  know,  there  may  be  many 
spirits  contained  in  one  sensory :  nor  is  there  any  need  the  corporeal  organs 
should  operate  upon  them  all,  for  whatever  sensations,  judgments,  or  ideas, 
are  exhibited  to  each  of  them,  will  immediately  be  apprehended  by  the 
whole  number.  I  have  shown  in  Chap.  V.  §  9.  that  every  time  we  look 
upon  a  chess-board,  covered  with  double  sets  of  men,  we  have  at  least 
sixty-lour  particles  of  matter  operating  upon  us  at  once,  and  considering 
how  many  corpuscles  of  lig^t  are  requisite  to  give  the  sight  of  every  single 
piece ;  if  I  had  said  sixty-four  thousand  1  had  been  likely  to  come  nearer 
the  mark :  now  if  there  be  the  like  number  of  spirits  in  the  human  soul, 
each  may  receive  the  action  of  one  particle,  and  yet,  their  perceptions 
being  communicated,  every  one  will  have  a  distinct  sight  oi  the  whole 
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chess-board.  Thus,  instead  of  being  the  sole  inhabitant  of  the  tuuvene,  as 
I  might  persuade  myself  upon  Berkley's  principles,  I  shall  not  be  the  sole 
inhabitant  of  my  own  pericranium,  but  one  member  only  of  a  most  numeixMiB 
fiamily  lodged  there. 

Nor  let  it  be  objected  that  it  is  much  I  should  know  nothing  of  my 
fellow  lodgers,  if  there  were  such  multitudes  of  us  together  in  one  chambo- ; 
for  I  know  nothing  of  those  inner  ends  of  my  organs  which  impress  sen- 
sations upon  me:  besides  that,  receiying  no  other  perceptions  from  my 
companions  than  they  first  received  from  matter,  I  have  no  mark  wher^ 
to  disting^uish  them  therefrom.  Neither  can  it  be  urged  that  there  would 
often  arise  an  opposition  among  us,  some  would  be  for  walking  while  others 
chose  to  sit  stiU,  some  would  want  to  stretch  out  the  hands  while  others 
had  rather  keep  them  folded  in  the  bosom :  for  if  there  be  a  variance  of 
opinions  in  all  numerous  assemblies  of  mankind,  it  arises  from  their 
having  their  several  views,  designs,  and  judgments,  and  seeing  things  in 
different  li^ts ;  but  we  coparceners  of  the  same  senscny  should  constantly 
have  the  same  ideas,  the  same  appearances,  the  same  motives,  exhibited  to 
OS,  and  discern  satisfaction  resting  upon  the  same  point.  When  our  stomach 
grew  empty,  we  should  all  at  the  same  instant  feel  its  cravings ;  if  a  well- 
spread  table  were  set  before  us,  we  should  all  be  guided  by  the  same  palate 
to  stretch  out  our  hands  towards  the  same  dish :  and  thus  we  should  pro- 
ceed ia  all  our  measures  with  such  perfect  conformity  that  eadi  would 
think  himself  the  sole  author  of  our  actions,  and  our  every  motion  appear 
to  bystanders  as  actuated  by  one  agent.  It  is  pity  somebody  did  not  hit 
upon  this  thought,  at  the  time  when  disputes  ran  high  upon  (ffiginal  ain : 
he  must  certainly  have  made  his  fortune  by  it,  and  perhaps  risen  to  be  a 
cardinal,  for  he  might  have  demonstrated  (as  a  httle  matter  will  amount  to 
demonstration  on  the  right  side)  that  the  spirits  of  all  men  were  contained 
in  Adam's  pericranium,  and  of  all  women  in  that  of  Eve,  and  so  wen 
actual  partakers  of  their  transgression ;  which  would  have  overthrown  the 
objection  of  infidels  against  the  punishment  of  descendants  for  the  sin  of 
their  primogenitors.  But  as  such  a  notion  now-a-days  is  not  likely  to 
raise  one  to  preferment,  I  may  even  rgect  it  as  an  idle  fancy,  fit  only  to  be 
opposed  against  the  no  less  idle  fancy  of  Berkley's,  that  all  about  us  is 
nothing  but  idea  and  delusion.  Nevertheless,  I  have  received  this  benefit 
from  letting  my  thoughts  roam  a  little  upon  it,  that  the  communication  oi 
perceptions  among  spirits,  whereby  many  of  them  may  discern  ideas  ex- 
hibited by  one  sensory,  has  fuiiiished  me  with  a  hint  for  understanding 
that  old  notion  of  a  Soul  of  the  World,  in  such  manner  as  to  make  it  a  fit 
receptade  wherein  those  who  depart  from  the  vehicular  state  may  be 
absorbed.  I  shall  now  pursue  my  ideas  upon  that  subject,  not  bardy  as  a 
commentator,  expounding  what  has  been  said  aforetime,  but  taking  the 
Kberty  to  new  model  it  in  some  few  particulars,  which  I  think  may  render 
it  more  intelligible  and  answerable  to  our  present  purpose. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  a  Soul  of  the  World,  otherwise  called  the  Mundane 
or  Universal  Soul,  must  be  acknowledged  of  very  ancient  date,  as  old  at 
least  as  the  Ionic  philosophy ;  and  seems  to  have  been  generally  embraced 
by  the  most  eminent  sages  of  antiquity.  They  held  it  eternal,  immutable, 
completely  wise  and  happy,  extended  throu^out  the  universe,  penetrating 
and  invigorating  all  things,  the  maker  of  the  world  and  all  creatures  therein, 
the  fountain  of  sense,  life,  and  motion,  from  whence  the  souls  of  men  and 
animals  were  discerped*  and,  after  dissolution  of  their  bodies,  absorbed 
thereinto  again ;  and  they  gave  it  the  appellation  of  God.     Their  calling  it 
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by  this  name  has  made  it  generally  bdieyed  that  ^ey  meant  thereby  the 
Supreme  Being  :  so  Pope  miderstood  them  when  he  talked  of  one  stupen- 
dons  Whole,  whose  body  nature  is,  and  God  the  sonl ;  so  likewise  many  of 
their  followers  understood  them,  which  gave  occasion  to  those  pompous 
expressions  of  the  human  soul  being  a  ray  of  the  Divinity,  an  efflux  or 
emanation  from  the  substance  of  God  himself :  expressions  which  have  no 
other  foundation  than  in  human  vanity  and  arrogance.  The  doctrine  thus' 
interpreted  became  liable  to  just  objections ;  as  that  it  made  God  to  con- 
sist of  parts,  Bome  of  which  might  be  discerped  from  him,  and  that  the 
Divine  substance,  being  clothed  in  body,  might  become  imperfect,  passive, 
weak,  ignorant,  susceptible  of  error,  sin,  pain,  and  misery. 

3.  But  I  apprehend  the  mundane  socQ  originally  was  not  intended  to  be 
understood  of  the  Supreme  Being,  but  a  created  God  dependent  on  him  for 
its  exbtence  and  faculties,  produced  from  everlasting  by  his  almighty  power 
and  good  pleasure  :  and  Uiough  it  was  supposed  the  maker,  it  was  not  sup- 
posed the  Creator  of  all  things,  but  to  have  formed  the  world  out  of  pre- 
existent  materials  according  to  a  plan  assigned  it.  The  ancients,  even 
those  who  held  the  unity  of  the  First  Cause,  did  not,  like  us,  appropriate 
the  term  God  to  him  alone,  but  applied  it  to  other  Beings  of  an  order  and 
intelligence  superior  to  man.  Seneca  speaks  of  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  and  the 
Planets,  as  Gods,  and  I  suppose  he  would  have  called  the  four  elements  so 
too,  for  he  ascribes  sense  and  understanding  to  them ;  yet  he  acknowledges 
one  supreme  God  over  all,  whom  he  styles  the  Rector  of  the  universe  :  and 
we  read  in  our  bibles  that  there  be  Gods  many  and  Lords  many.  Therefore 
when  we  find  the  ancients  talking  of  God,  we  must  not  always  take  them  in 
that  restrained  sense  wherein  we  now  use  the  word  :  and  that  it  is  not  to 
be  so  restrained,  when  applied  to  the  mundane  soul,  may  appear  frt>m  the 
Tlmaeus  of  Plato. 

4.*  By  this  exposition  we  escape  the  olijections  afore  mentioned,  for  the 
human  sods  being  now  no  longer  thought  parts  of  the  Divine  substance, 
may  be  supposed  capable  of  pain  and  weakness  without  the  absurdity  fol- 
lowing upon  the  former  construction.  Yet  there  still  remains  another  ob- 
jection arising  from  the  individuahty  of  the  mundane  soul,  which  we  find 
spoken  of  as  one  entire  thing,  one  Mind,  and  therefore  cannot,  like  com- 
pound bodies,  consist  of  distinguishable  and  separable  parts  to  be  discerped 
from  it.  Besides  that  this  doctrine  seems  to  confound  and  destroy  the 
distinction  and  personality  of  particular  souls,  for  they  were  not  created 
upon  their  discerption,  the  substance  of  them  being  already  existent  in  the 
universal  soul,  but  before  any  of  them  were  discerped,  there  was  but  one 
created  mind  in  nature,  therefore  they  were  then  the  same  person  with  that 
mind  and  consequently  with  one  another :  yet  upon  their  immersion  into 
matter  we  see  they  are*  distinct  persons  and  things,  one  doing  and  perceiv- 
ing what  the  others  do  not  and  perceive  not :  again,  upon  their  separation 
from  body  they  will  lose  their  personality  and  distinction^  being  absorbed 
and  resolved  into  their  original  principle.  The  ancients  pernaps  did  not 
think  themselves  afiected  hy  this  objection,  having  no  correcter  notions  of ' 
individuality  and  substantial  identity  than  our  modem  vulgar,  who  imagine 
that  even  bodies  may  impart  something  from  their  substance  without  dimi- 
nution of  the  mass  from  whence  it  issued,  if  they  perceived  no  visible  altera- 
tion therein.  Thus  the  vapours  rising  from  the  sea  were  part  of  its  sub- 
stance and  drawn  up  therefrom,  but  when  formed  into  clouds  we  deem  them 
distinct  substances,  neverthdess  we  consider  the  sea  as  remaining  always  the  ! 
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same  body  of  waters  notwithstannlngthe  vast  quantitiea  oontiniially  exhaled 
by  the  Sun.  In  like  manner  the  rivers  seem  to  have  a  being  of  their  own 
no  longer  than  while  running  in  their  channels,  for  when  intermingled  with 
the  sea,  we  kxdc  npon  them  as  lost  and  swallowed  up  in  that,  which  never- 
theless we  apprehend  to  be  tiie  same  substance  it  was  before  ^eir  influx. 

6.  But  it  has  been  observed  in  the  beginning  of  this  Tolmne  that  com- 
pounds are  creatures  of  the  imagination,  nature  making  all  tilings  by  indi- 
viduals, therefore  compounds  having  an  ideal  existence  only  may  well 
preserve  their  identity  notwithstandmg  an  increase  of  diminution  ordiaogt 
of  their  component  parts,  provided  Uiose  dianges  be  made  imperceptibly, 
and  do  not  work  any  change  of  appearance  in  the  whole.    Thus  the  Tliames 
is  always  esteemed  the  same  river,  because  we  always  see  waters  numin; 
between  the  same  banks,  although  the  waters  running  to-day  are  not  tjii 
same  that  ran  there  yesterday :  and  if  in  a  summer's  evening  we  see  a  mist 
rise  up  out  of  the  Thames,  tiie  mist  exhibits  a  new  idea  we  did  not  discern 
before,  therefore  we  conceive  it  a  new  Being  produced  from  the  substance 
of  the  river,  which  yet  we  suppose  remaining  the  same  without  dimiuatioa 
because  we  do  not  find  it  abated  in  its  fullness.     So  likewise  if  we  throw  t 
handful  ai  salt  into  the  river,  we  lose  the  appearance  of  salt  we  had  before 
and  af^rehend  it  destroyed  by  being  diffused  among  the  substance  of  the 
water.     But  when  we  turn  our  thoughts  upon  individuals,  the  only  real 
existences  in  nature,  we  cannot  reconcile  them  to  any  transmutation  of  sub- 
stance or  production  of  one  thing  out  of  another.     We  have  made  appetr 
in  Cbap.  III.  that  there  are  atoms  actually,  if  not  potentially,  indivisible, 
and  each  of  them,  however  disposed  of,  or  wherever  placed,  whether  in  t 
drop  of  rain,  in  a  river,  or  in  the  sea,  must  always  continue  identically  ^ 
same,  numerically  distinct  from  all  others  how  dosdy  soever  united  to 
them,  or  how  indiscriminately  soever  mingled  among  them.    And  with 
respect  to  ^irits,  the  case  is  stronger,  for  tbsy  have  a  personality  annexed 
from  which  they  cannot  be  divested  without  lomng  their  existence.    I  have 
been  a  child  and  am  now  a  man ;  I  have  been  in  joys  and  in  troubles :  I 
may  imagine  myself  transformed  into  a  lion,  a  sheep,  or  an  ostridi,  inhabit- 
ing the  vehicular  state,  or  wholly  disengaged  from  matter  and  mingl^ 
among  similar  iq>irits :  yet  in  all  these  changes  I  should  still  continue  to  be 
myself,  for  from  the  moment  I  began  to  exist  I  must  have  been  myself,  and 
must  remain  so  until  I  cease  to  be  at  all.     Nor  is  it  possible  to  understand 
that  what  was  once  another  person  should  become  me,  or  I  should  become 
•r  be  contained  in  another  person :  that  there  could  ever  have  been  percep- 
tions in  this  substance  whidi  is  me  without  my  perceiving  them,  or  actions 
performed  thereby  which  I  did  not  do.  , 

6.  Now  without  troubling  ourselves  to  conjecture  how  the  ancients  would 
have  removed  this  objection,  cw  resolving  to  understand  their  theory  in  «" 
parts  precisely  as  they  did,  let  us  endeavour  to  explain  in  a  manner  con- 
formable to  our  ideas,  whether  discordant  from  theirs  or  no.  And  in  this 
view  I  shall  lay  down  that  the  mundane  soul  is  one  no  otherwise  than  ^ 
the  sea  is  one,  by  a  similitDde  and  contiguity  of  parts,  being  composed  <h 
an  innumerable  host  of  distinct  spirits  as  that  is  of  aqueous  particles :  Boa 
as  the  rivers  continually  dieoharge  into  ^  sea,  so  the  vehicular  people  upon 
the  disruption  of  their  vehiclea  discharge  and  ineorporate  into  that  ^^^^ 
spirits  making  the  mundane  soul.  As  for  the  discerption  of  souls  nom 
thenoe  to  inhabit  human  bodies  I  have  no  concern  with  that,  the  doctrine 
of  pre-existence  being  now  universally  exploded :  for  every  good  ^"?J 
knows  for  certain  that  we  were  created  some  little  time  before  our  birth,  i^ 
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this  i^am  reason,  because  if  we  had  existed  a  hundred  years  before,  some 
or  other  of  us  to  be  sure  must  have  remembered  what  passed  with  us  in  our 
former  state.  And  since  many  learned  divines  admit  an  intermediate  state 
between  death  and  the  final  consummation  of  all  things,  I  hope  that  what  has 
been  offered  in  the  last  chapter  concerning  the  vehicular  people  will  not  be 
counted  heterodox.  Nor  let  it  be  objected  that  the  mundane  soul,  already 
full  and  not  having  a  proportionable  discharge,  cannot  contain  the  fresh 
supplies  continually  poured  in  upon  it :  for  some  have  supposed  that  the 
fallen  angels  have  actually  occasioned  a  considerable  discharge  therefrom. 
Or  if  this  will  not  satisfy,  let  us  consider  that  since  creation  is  currently  es- 
teemed so  common  as  to  be  practised  every  day  in  furnishing  souls  for 
children  in  the  womb,  we  may  as  well  suppose  the  same  creative  power  con* 
stantly  employed  in  producing  new  spaces,  extending  the  bounds  of  the 
universe,  and  giving  room  for  the  mundane  soul  to  expand  according  to 
the  new  members  it  continually  receives. 

7*  We  have  found  reason  to  conclude  in  the  course  of  this  work,  that  all 
created  ^irit,  as  well  as  all  matter,  is  homogeneous,  and  as  bodies  receive 
their  difference  and  secondary  qualities  from  the  various  forms  and  combi* 
nations  whereinto  the  similar  atoms  composing  them  are  thrown,  so  spirits 
derive  their  characters,  their  percipience,  their  rationality,  their  powers  and 
feumlties,  from  the  organizations  whereto  they  are  united,  or  means  of  con- 
Yey'mg  perceptions  supplied  them :  so  that  the  spirit  of  an  angel,  a  politician, 
a  ^oe-cleaner,  an  ideot,  a  man,  and  a  child,  are  intrinsically  the  same,  dif« 
fering  only  in  their  being  variously  lodged  and  circumstanced.  From  hence 
it  follows  that  the  spirits  composing  the  universal  soul  are  all  of  similar  na- 
ture, having  the  same  capacities,  the  same  primary  properties  of  percep- 
tivity and  activity,  and  altogether  such  as  ourselves,  except  these  bonds  of 
flesh  wherein  we  lie  imprisoned.  But  since  we  receive  all  our  perceptions 
from  our  corporeal  organization,  and  have  no  other  sensations  than  what 
come  to  us  through  the  windows  of  our  prison,  it  remains  to  inquire  what 
sensations  or  reflections  they  can  have  after  being  disunited  from  aU  material 
composition  whatsoever.  As  we  live  here  separate  and  alone,  each  immured 
within  his  several  cell,  we  have  nothing  to  discern  besides  the  modifications 
of  the  organs  in  our  sensory,  nor  can  we  converse  together  unless  by  the 
intervention  of  some  bodily  medium,  as  of  sounds  or  letters ;  but  if  we  could 
have  immediate  intercourse  with  one  another,  who  can  say  how  much  more 
expeditely,  easily,  and  clearly,  we  might  carry  on  our  conversations  ?  Sup- 
pose any  two  of  us  could  thrust  out  that  centre  of  our  ethereal  cobweb, 
which  is  the  royal  apartment  or  presence-diamber  of  the  mind,  through  the 
pores  of  our  cranium  quite  to  the  outside  of  our  head,  without  hurting  our- 
selves or  cutting  off  its  communication  with  the  bodily  senses,  and  then 
laying  our  two  heads  together  could,  by  opening  some  door  of  the  said 
chamber,  bring  our  spirits  into  immediate  contiguity  with  one  another,  who 
can  tell  what  would  ensue  ?  Perhaps  whatever  either  of  us  saw  or  heard 
or  apprehended,  by  any  of  our  senses,  or  rose  up  in  our  imagination,  might 
instantly  be  discerned  by  the  other.  Perhaps  thus  might  not  be  a  necessary 
ocmsequence,  but  the  effect  of  choice,  for  both  being  possessed  of  volition, 
we  might  sdect  what  perceptions  we  thought  proper  to  impart,  and  keep 
the  others  to  ourselves ;  as  in  conversation,  a  man  is  not  obliged  to  utter  aU 
he  knows,  but  selects  such  of  his  thoughts  as  he  j«dges  worth  hearing  by 
the  company :  so  that  if  I  were  eating  apple-pye  and  cheese,  and  knew  my 
companion  had  an  aversion  to  the  latter,  I  should  communicate  the  one 

2d2 
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taste  bat  suppress  the  other.  We  will  now  if  you  please  draw  in  our  etherail 
web  again  for  fear  of  its  catching  cold,  and  suppose  one  of  us  intending  to 
partake  in  the  diversions  of  ScaiHborough  while  the  other  stays  in  London : 
as  soon  as  he  is  gotten  there,  we  will  suppose  a  string  of  spirits  readiiiig 
from  him  to  me.  As  they  are  mighty  little  folks,  and  perhaps  penetrabk 
by  body,  they  can  easily  insinuate  themselyes  into  our  presence-duunber 
without  our  feeling  them,  so  that  one  end  of  the  string  might  lie  in  con- 
tact with  his  perceptive  part  and  the  other  with  mine.  Having  this  chan- 
nel of  conveyance  ready  at  hand,  we  should  despise  the  tedious  method  of 
correspondence  by  the  post,  wherein  we  might  sometimes  be  mt8app^^ 
hended  er  imperfectly  understood,  or  at  best  could  give  but  a  partial  account 
of  what  had  happened  to  us :  for  our  intermediate  friends  in  the  line  of 
communication  might  transmit  all  that  either  of  us  saw  or  heard  in  either 
place,  together  with  our  judgments  and  observations  thereupon,  with  a 
precision,  clearness,  and  vigour,  equal  to  that  wherewith  we  discerned  them 
ourselves.  Imagine  farther  that  we  had  a  friend  at  Plymouth,  anodior  at 
Paris,  another  at  Amsterdam,  and  that  there  were  the  like  spiritual  strings 
of  communication  from  every  one  to  every  one :  we  ^lould  then  all  ^rt  hare 
immediate  knowledge  of  all  that  was  worth  knowing  in  the  five  places,  by 
perceptions  continuaQy  transmitted  along  those  conveyances. 

S,  I  will  not  undertake  to  prove,  logically,  that  perceptions  may  be  tho» 
imparted  from  spirit  to  spirit,  when  all  corporeal  obstacles  are  removed  from 
between  them,  having  no  positive  evidence,  that  I  remember,  within  the 
compass  of  my  experience,  whereon  to  build  an  argument*  nor  ever  con- 
versed with  another  person,  unless  by  the  usual  means  of  discourse  or 
writing,  or  significant  looks  and  gestures ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  woold 
be  a  bdd  undertaking  for  any  one  to  prove  the  contrary,  for  I  suppose  no- 
body remembers  his  having  ever  been  in  contiguity  witii  other  spirits,  and 
attempted  an  intercourse  of  perceptions  but  wiSiout  effect.  Th&rdcfre  in  a 
matter  so  uncertain  I  may  lawfully  take  the  privilege  annexed  to  an  hypo- 
thesis and  assutoe  the  affirmative.  Having  laid  down  this  basis  I  mast  pro- 
ceed to  one  assumption  more,  wherein  I  am  as  safe  against  confatation  as  1 
was  in  the  former,  and  this  is  that  all  space  not  occupied  by  matter  is  re- 
plete with  spiritual  substance  called  the  mundane  soul,  each  part  whereof, 
that  is  each  component  ^irit,  lies  contiguous  to  others :  so  that  there  rnn^ 
a  continuity  throoghout  the  whole  as  there  does  throughout  the  waters  of 
the  ocean ;  for  lines  might  be  drawn  from  any  drop  in  the  Atlantic  sea  to 
every  spot  in  the  European,  African,  or  American  ^ores  surrounding  it 
whidi  should  pass  over  rows  of  drops  contiguous  to  one  another.  This 
being  premised  it  will  follow  that  by  the  mutual  communication  of  percep- 
tions every  one  may  have  those  arising  in  every  other.  But  though  I  have 
assumed  a  power  of  imparting  perceptions  I  cannot  assume  that  of  making 
them,  for  this  would  be  running  counter  to  experience.  We  cannot  impfut 
more  knowledge  than  we  have  first  ourselves,  nor  can  the  mind  call  up  & 
single  tiiought  without  employing  some  instrument  to  introduce  it :  for  m 
all  perception  we  are  piH-diy  passive,  receiving  such  from  time  to  time  ai 
the  modifications  of  our  organs  excite  in  us.  Since  then  such  is  the  natin^ 
of  our  minds  we  must  conclude  that  ail  perception  must  begin  by  the  action 
of  matter,  how  much  soever  it  may  be  carried  on  by  a  spiritual  substance : 
and  as  al^ough  a  man  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of  transactions  he  ne^^ 
saw  by  information  from  other  people,  yet  somebody  must  have  been  p^' 
sent  at  the  transactions  to  begin  the  relation ;  so  neither  can  the  mood^ 
soul  perceive  anything  without  an  object  exhibited  to  some  of  its  parts*  *>"' 
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this  deed  make  no  difficulty,  for  when  we  consider  how  the  stlon  with  their 
several  systems  of  planets  are  dispersed  up  and  down,  how  lig^ht,  ether, 
and  perhaps  many  other  subtile  fluids  we  know  nothing  of,  are  diffused 
everywhere,  and  that  all  these  bodies,  great  and  small,  must  lie  contiguous 
to  some  parts  of  the  mundane  soul,  we  shall  see  there  will  not  want  ob- 
jects for  it  to  perceive.  And  as  our  sensations,  reflections,  and  judgments, 
are  impressed  upon  us  by  the  configuration  or  motion  of  the  particles  in 
our  sensory,  so  the  bodies  floating  about  in  the  mundane  soul  may  exhibit 
a  greater  variety  of  ideas  thereto,  whereby  it  may  discern  them  all,  their 
combinations  and  modifications,  together  with  the  comparisons  and  other 
relations  resulting  therefrom. 

9.  If  we  suppose  every  component  spirit  to  perceive  all  that  every  other 
does,  it  will  appear  impossible  that  so  vast  an  infinitude  of  knowledge  can 
be  contained  in  any  created  mind;  and  we  find  a  multitude  of  objects, 
although  distinct  in  themselves,  confounds  us  merely  by  their  number ;  but 
this  is  owing  to  the  scantiness  of  our  organs,  for  according  as  they  are 
more  copious  in  one  person  than  another,  we  find  the  same  number  of  ideas 
appear  clear  or  confused.  Caesar  could  dictate  to  three  amanuenses  at  once, 
and  call  all  the  Roman  citizens  by  their  names ;  and  if  it  would  perplex 
any  of  us  to  attempt  the  like,  it  is  because  we  have  not  the  same  quickness 
of  parts,  that  is,  the  same  fineness  of  organization.  When  we  have  so 
many  visible  objects  before  us  that  we  could  not  admit  another  without 
confusion,  we  may  still  apprehend  a  sound  or  idea  from  any  other  sense 
distinctly.  So  that  in  our  present  condition,  it  is  our  organs  that  set  the 
limits  to  our  understanding,  nor  do  we  know  what  our  mental  capacity  is, 
our  sources  being  too  scanty  ever  to  ffll  the  vessel.  We  may  possibly  be 
capable  of  twenty  senses,  but  being  provided  with  inlets  only  for  five,  have 
no  more  conception  of  the  others  than  a  blind  man  has  of  light.  Therefore 
we  have  no  reason  to  confine  the  extent  of  the  mundane  understanding  to 
the  narrowness  of  our  own,  but  rather  to  believe  it  much  larger  than  any- 
tiiing  we  have  experienced  or  can  imagine.  Nevertheless,  large  as  it  is, 
we  have  no  need  to  suppose  it  infinite,  or  that  the  olijects  discerned  by  every 
part  are  communicated  to  every  other,  for  this  communication  being  not  a 
necessary  but  voluntary  act,  each  spirit  may  impart  such  perceptions  ta  his 
neighbour  as  he  knows  will  be  of  use  or  entertainment  to  him,  suppressing 
the  rest :  and  thus  every  one  having  all  the  knowledge  be  wants  or  can 
be  serviceable,  may  be  styled  completely  knowing,  although  he  does  not 
absolutely  know  everything.  Thus  the  parts  of  the  universal  soul  wiU 
serve  for  organs  to  each  other,  conveying  perceptions  instantaneously 
from  the  most  distant  regions  of  nature,  distributing  to  every  one  What- 
ever information  it  concerns  him  to  receive :  for  we  know  of  nothing  so 
quick  as  thought,  nor  that  it  takes  up  any  time  in  its  progress.  And  their 
knowledge  b^ng  derived  from  one  common  fund,  they  will  all  have  the  same 
sentiments,  the  same  motives  and  rules  of  conduct :  not  that  I  imagine 
they  will  aJl  have  the  same  parts  to  act,  for  these  must  vary  according  to 
their  several  situations  and  the  bodies  ficdling  within  the  ^here  of  tibeir 
activity,  bat  they  wiU  contribute  their  respective  shares  in  perfect  concert 
and  unanimity  towards  carrying  on  one  general  plan.  For  we  are  not  to 
think  they  have,  nothing  else  to  do  than  transmit  perceptions  to  and  fro :  but 
since  we  ourselves  have  a  power  of  giving  motion  to  our  limbs,  we  may 
allow  them  the  exercise  of  the  like  power,  although  they  have  no  limbs  to 
move,  for  the  bodies  dispersed  among  them  may  serve  for  subjects  of  their 
activity  instead  of  limbs. 
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10.  Now  in  order  to  find  what  work  there  may  be  for  them  to  do,  kt  os 
cast  our  eye  upon  two  known  lawB  of  matter,  Grfayitation  and  Cohenon. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  best  miderstood  them,  dedarea  that  they  are  not 
inherent  properties  of  matter,  but  eflects  of  some  external  force,  whidi  he 
supposes  to  be  the  repulsion  of  ether,  ilcting  by  different  rales  in  the  pro- 
duction of  either.     Tliis  ether,  he  tells  us,  is  more  dense,  and  conseqaently 
more  elastic,  in  proportion  to  the  distance  whereat  it  lies  from  any  gross 
body :  therefore  the  ether  on  the  most  distant  sides  of  any  two  bodies  being 
stronger  than  that  lying  between  them,  drives  them  togeUier,  and  so  causes 
their  gravitation,  and  makes  them  seem  to  attract  one  another.     Thetekn 
weight  is  made  by  the  diflerential,  not  the  absolute  pressure  of  ether ;  for 
this,  like  all  other  elastic  fluids,  expands  equally  on  all  sides,  pressing  op- 
wards  as  well  as  downwards :  so  that  the  ether  beneath  whatever  we  ban 
put  into  a  scale  heaves  it  up,  but  the  ether  abbve,  being  a  little  fdrdier 
from  the  earth,  impels  it  more  forcibly  downwards.    Wherefore  th6  weight 
we  find  it  have  measures  to  us  the  excess  of  force  wherewith  one  ether  sor- 
passes  the  other,  but  discovers  nothing  of  the  precise  force  belongiog  to 
either.     It  may  seem  astonishing  that  so  small  a  difierence  of  distance  finom 
the  earth,  as  between  the  upper  and  under  side  of  a  common  leaden  weight 
in  the  grocer's  shop,  should  increase  the  density  of  ether  in  so  sensible  t 
degree  that  it  may  be  felt  by  taking  the  lead  into  one's  hand  :  but  smoe 
there  are  many  a^^tonishing  things  in  nature,  we  will  make  no  objection  of 
this,  but  try  to  form  some  notion  of  what  the  absolute  force  of  ether  mast 
be.     If  we  could  make  an  ether-pump,  as  we  do  air-pumps,  we  might 
ascertain  by  experiment  what  is  the  pressure  on  all  sides  of  an  exhausted 
receiver ;  but  this  being  impossible,  let  us  seek  for  some  expedient  to  sup* 
ply  the  place  of  it  as  well  as  we  can :  and  though  I  am  afraid  we  diall  fiad 
none  that  will  enable  us  to  make  an  exact  computation  of  the  strengUi  of 
ether,  we  may  hit  upon  such  as  shall  convince  us  it  must  be  exceeding  great. 
If  we  toss  a  guinea  upon  the  ground,  we  know  that  it  weighs  there  about 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  therefore  there  is  that  pressure  of  etiier  upon  it:  but 
the  ether  repelling  equally  on  all  sides,  if  another  guinea  be  laid  upon  the 
former,  will  heave  that  up  with  the  like  force  wherewith  it  pressed  6» 
other  down.     Nevertheless  we  know  this  other  g^uinea  gravitates  likewiss 
downwards  with  the  weight  of  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  therefore  the  super- 
incumbent ether  must  press  with  the  force  of  half  an  ounce,  the  waght 
arising  from  the  different  repulsion  of  the  two  ethers.     By  the  same  rulft 
if  you  put  on  a  third  guinea,  it  will  have  a  pressure  upon  it  of  three  qatf* 
ters  of  an  ounce:  and  so  on,  how  high  soever  you  raise  the  pile,  the  app*" 
most  guinea  will  always  be  pressed  down  with  a  force  equal  to  the  weight 
of  the  whole  pile.     Let  us  now  imagine  a  hole  drilled  in  the  ground  qtirts 
down  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  then  filled  up  with  guineas,  how  many 
would  it  contain  ?    To  take  whole  numbers,  I  ^all  suppose  twenty  to 
fill  up  an  inch,  and  the  semidiameter  of  the  earth  to  be  just  four  thoosana 
miles:  upon  these  data  we  shaU  make  the  whole  number  of  guineas  amoont 
to  five  thousand  sixty-eight  million  eight  hundred  thousand.     But  we  ram 
not  reckon  all  these  guineas  to  have  their  full  weight,  for  whatever  ^^^ 
ried  under  ground  loses  of  its  weight  in  exact  proportion  as  it  appfj***^ 
the  centre,  and  when  it  comes  there,  weighs  nothing  at  all.     But  arithm** 
ticians  know  that  where  numbers  decrease  in  arithmetical  progression  down 
to  nothing,  the  sum  of  them  all  is  just  half  what  it  would  be  if  ^^7  T^ 
all  of  the  highest  number  i  tiierefbre  our  column  of  guineas  would  w«^ 
what  half  their  number,  that  is,  two  thousand  ^yt  hundred  thirty-w*" 
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miUion  four  hundred  tbonwnd,  wagh  in  a  aode  short  ground.  Our  next 
step  will  he  to  compute  the  weight  of  that  jntxligioas  sum.  I  have  heea 
told  that  at  the  mint  they  cut  out  a  pound  of  gold  into  forty-four  guineaa 
and  a  half:  iqpon  this  footing  we  shall  find  our  column  amount  to  tha 
weight  of  twenty-eight  thousand  four  hundred  seventy-six  tmis  troy.  Sup- 
posmg  then  the  pressure  of  ether  at  the  centre  nothing,  which  cannot  be 
oertainly  inferred  from  the  want  of  weight  in  things  there»  which  is  thought 
owing  rather  to  the  contrary  attractions  of  the  several  parts  of  the  earth 
around  them  balancing  one  another  than  to  their  having  no  attraction  at 
all ;  but  supposing  the  pressure  nothing  at  the  centre,  still  that  of  our  ether 
at  the  market  of  the  earth  must  act  with  a  force  equal  to  above  twenty- 
eight  thousand  tons  within  so  small  a  compass  as  the  superficies  of  a  sin^ 
guinea. 

1 1 .  Having  found  such  an  amating  force  in  ether,  we  might  think  it 
anflkient  to  account  for  the  attraction  of  cohesion  too,  which  may  wdl  be 
stronger  than  that  of  gravitation,  although  depending  upon  the  same  cause: 
for  the  latter  results  only  from  the  <hi9erential  strexigth  wherewith  the 
upper  ether  exceeds  the  lower,  whereas  particles  in  actual  contact  can  have 
nothing  between  to  thrust  thmn  asunder,  therefore  will  be  held  together  by 
the  abwlnte  pressare  against  their  outsides,  which  we  have  found  is  more 
than  enough  to  make  them  cohere  stronger  than  any  substances  we  know 
<tf ;  for  I  8U|^pose  a  bar  of  any  metal  whatever,  equal  in  thickness  to  the 
breadth  of  a  guinea,  would  be  brd^e  asunder  by  a  weight  of  twenty-eight 
thousand  tons  suspended  at  the  end  of  it.  But  there  is  this  difficulty  in 
deriving  gravitation  and  oohesicm  from  the  same  source,  that  since  the  den- 
sity of  ether  increases  so  fast  as  we  have  found  it  to  do  upon  receding  from 
the  earth,  things  would  cohere  much  more  tenaciously  at  considerable 
heights  than  th^  do  near  the  ground,  and  a  wire  upon  Uie  Peak  of  Tene- 
nSk  would  support  a  greater  weight  than  might  suffice  to  break  it  here 
below :  but  I  never  heurd  of  its  being  found  to  do  so  by  any  experiment. 
Indeed  the  difierenoe  upon  examination  will  not  come  out  so  great  as  at 
first  sight  one  might  expect,  for  the  highest  mountains  being,  I  think,  not 
above  four  miles  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  cohesion  there  will  bear 
the  proportion  only  of  five  hundred  and  one  to  five  hundred  compared  with 
the  cohesion  here  below ;  a  difiorence  too  small  to  be  discovex^  by  any 
experiments  upon  the  strength  of  strings  or  wires.  But  then,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  found  that  attraction  prevails  between  particles  very  near  toge- 
ther, though  not  in  actual  contact :  in  this  case  ether  must  find  room  to 
rush  in  between  and  push  them  asunder,  therefore  their  attraction  will  de- 
pend upon  the  differential,  not  the  absolute,  pressure  of  external  ether,  and 
cohesion  become  gravitation,  which  we  are  told  is  not  strong  enough  to 
exert  the  efforts  made  by  the  other.  This  brings  us  back  again  to  Newton's 
position.  That  the  two  attracti(ms  result,  if  not  from  different  causes,  yet 
from  different  (^orations  of  the  same  cause.  And  we  may  conclude  the 
same  of  fire,  hc».t,  muscular  motion,  and  sensation,  wherein  he  likewise 
8uq)eotB  ether  to  have  a  hand ;  but  it  seems  to  operate  differently  in  pro- 
doong  those  several  effects :  which  indicates  a  kind  of  choice  and  discern- 
ment not  to  be  found  in  the  motions  of  matter,  unless  where  directed  by 
some  understanding ;  and  this  direction  it  may  receive  from  the  action  oif 
the  mundane  soul. 

13.  Bv^  how  much  soever  we  may  resolve  attraction  mto  repulsion,  this 
win  not  put  an  end  to  our  inquiries ;  for  repul«on  is  no  more  an  inherent 
property  of  matter  than  attraction  was, .  The  learned  tell  us,  that  the  par* 
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tidee  of  ether  do  not  touch,  but  keq>  one  another  ahrajs  at  a  distance :  bat 
it  is  an  established  maxim,  obvious  even  to  common  sense  upon  a  little 
attentive  use  of  it,  that  no  substance  can  act  where  it  is  not,  nor  operate 
upon  an3rthing  at  the  least  distance  from  the  place  where  it  exists,  there- 
fore there  must  be  some  medium  between  the  particles  of  ether  poshing 
them  asunder.  Thus  we  shall  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  Indian 
philosopher,  who  asserted  that  the  earth  was  supported  upon  the  bad^  of  a 
huge  elephant,  and  the  elephant  stood  upon  a  tortoise,  but  what  the  tortoiae 
rested  upon  he  could  not  tell :  so  after  having  demcmstrated  that  all  motiona 
we  see  result  from  attraction  and  that  from  repulsion,  what  if  we  should  be 
asked  for  the  cause  of  this  latter  ?  for  a  cause  it  cotainly  requires,  as  matter 
cannot  exert  it  by  its  own  enei^.  We  have  observed  before,  that  there  is 
a  prodigious  consumption  of  force  every  moment,  occasioned  by  the  colli- 
sion and  pressure  of  bodies  throughout  the  universe :  and  where  shall  we 
seek  for  a  fund  from  whence  to  draw  sullies  for  repairing  the  oontannal 
decays  of  motion  ?  The  shortest  way  woidd  be  to  recur  to  Almig^ity  Power» 
which  certainly  does  not  want  efficacy  to  complete  whatever  is  wanted  to  be 
performed  by  it ;  and  I  know  that  how  far  soever  we  may  trace  onr  diaia 
of  second  causes,  we  must  come  sooner  or  later  to  the  FiiBt.  But  it  is  the 
mark  of  a  weak  mind  to  be  forward  in  ascribing  events  to  the  divine  ope* ' 
ration  which  cannot  presently  be  accounted  for  otherwise :  and  the  soundest 
philosophers  have  made  it  a  rule  never  to  call  in  Omnipotence  without  ab- 
solute necessity.  Since  then  we  experience  in  oursdves  a  power  of  giving 
topulse  to  matter,  and  there  is  none  of  it  but  must  He  within  the  reich  <^ 
tome  spirit  contiguous  thereto,  why  need  we  scruple  to  believe  it  liable  to 
the  like  action  therefrom,  as  we  exert  upon  our  motory  fibres  ?  Thus  we 
may  assign  spiritual  substance  for  the  &st  of  second  causes,  from  whose 
action  the  repulsion  of  ether,  whence  all  other  material  agents  derive  their 
vigour,  begins ;  by  whose  ministry  the  laws  of  nature  are  executed,  the 
continual  decay  of  motion  repaired,  the  world  and  all  things,  therein  kegt  in 
order.  Nor  will  the  admission  of  such  a  power  derogate  from  our  idea  of 
the  Supreme  Being.  For  since  all,  both  material  and  spiritual  substance, 
received  their  existence,  their  powers,  and  properties  from  him,  and  not  a 
particle  of  either  stirs  unled^  by  his  permission  or  appointment,  they  are  to 
be  regarded  only  as  instruments  in  his  hands,  and  whatever  mighty  works 
they  perform  ascribed  ultimately  to  him. 

13.  As  to  the  force  a  spirit  is  able  to  exert,  we  have  no  measures  in  our 
own  experience  to  determine  it  by :  for  though  we  can  lift  heavy  weights, 
it  has  been  shown  in  the  former  part  of  this  work  that  we  do  not  this  by. 
our  own  strength,  for  we  receive  considerable  assistance  from  our  animal 
circulation :  yet  we  must  begin  the  motion  upon  some  little  nerve  cr  fibre . 
to  pull  up  the  valve  for  letting  in  the  vital  stream  upon  our  muscles,  but 
what  momentum  we  impart  thereto  I  know  of  no  mediod  to  ascertain.  Our 
power  must  certainly  be  confined  to  very  narrow  limits  because  the  sphere 
of  our  presence  is  so,  for  as  nothing  can  act  where  it  is  not,  we  can  act 
only  upon  such  particles  as  may  be  drawn  within  that  compass,  and  conse- 
quently can  give  no  greater  momentum  than  those  Uttle  partides  are  capa« 
ble  of  receiving.  Yet  for  aught  we  know  our  strength  may  be  very  great 
in  proportion  to  our  sphere  of  activity,  nor  can  we  tell  what  limits  to  aet 
it :  therefore  a  multitude  of  us  acting  together  might  perform  mighty  feats 
upon. huge  masses'  of  matter.  If  cohesion  depend  upon  the  action  of 
spiritual  substance,  let  us  consider  what  weight  a  bar  of  iron  as  thick  as 
the  breadth  of  a  gumea  would  sustain,  and  if  the  theory  of  gravitation  be* 
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fore  laid  down  be  right,  we  have  seen  bow  vast  a  pressure  Hes  upon  bodies 
of  the  same  dimeoaons :  this  then  will  be  the  force  exerted  by  so  much  of 
that  sttbstance  whose  presence  can  extend  thronghont  the  surface  of  a 
guinea.  And  the  same  force  that  can  hold  the  particles  of  bodies  so 
strongly  together,  may  suffice  to  dart  them  along,  when  detached  from  one 
another,  with  a  proportionable  rapidity :  so  that  we  shall  not  want  a  cause 
for  the  velocity  of  light,  vibrations  of  ether,  or  other  the  swiftest  motiooi 
that  human  sagacity  has  yet  discovered. 

14.  If  anybody  objects  that  by  giving  a  spirit  extent  of  presence  I  ascribe 
it  bulk,  and  consequently  a  consistency  of  parts ;  I  sluill  desire  him  to 
resolve  me  two  questions,  Whether  he  denies  God  to  be  present  throughout 
all  immensity,  and  whether  he  conceives  him  to  have  bulk  or  to  consist  of 
distinguishable  parts?  And  I  shall  refer  him  further  to  Chap.  IV,  V. 
where  I  have  made  it  evident,  at  least  to  my  own  apprehension,  that  we 
are  individuals  not  consisting  of  parts,  nevertheless  that  there  is  a  certain 
portion  of  space  throughout  which  we  are  totipresent,  because  we  can 
receive  the  action  of  many  corporeal  particles  at  once  which  cannot  be 
brought  into  contact  with  a  mathematical  point.  Since  then  we  have  each 
of  us  a  certain  sphere  of  presence,  a  multitude  of  these  spheres  may  extend 
to  any  magnitude  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  them,  and  the  spirits 
residing  in  them,  having  a  communicaticm  of  ideas,  will  join  in  exerting 
their  activity  throughout  the  whole  magnitude  composed  of  their  spheres. 
Thus  though  the  strength  of  each  singly,  by  reason  of  the  narrowness  of 
their  presence,  be  very  trifling,  perhaps  scarce  able  to  lift  a  mote  in  the  sun- 
beams; yet  by  their  united  force  they  may  perform  more  stupendous  ex- 
ploits than  Milton's  angels,  and  without  the  trouble  of  loosening  to  and 
fro,  from  their  foundations  may  jduck  the  seated  hills  with  aU  tli^  load, 
rocks,  waters,  woods,  and  by  their  bases  broad  uplifting  rear  them  high  in 
air,  or  toss  with  rapid  whirl  o'er  ocean's  furthest  bourne.  For  we  know 
the  efficacy  of  union  to  produce  strength  out  of  weakness,  as  well  in  the 
works  of  human  industry  as  ot  nature.  When  a  number  of  men  are  dis- 
ciplined to  act  at  one  signal,  or  obey  one  command,  what  masses  cannot 
they  move,  what  performances  cannot  they  achieve !  We  know  of  few 
things  weaker  than  water,  or  more  yielding  than  air :  yet  what  havoc  and 
devastation  do  storms  and  inundations  make  by  the  combined  force  of  little 
corpuscles,  thousands  of  which  one  might  blow  away  with  a  breath !  How 
feebly  does  one  grain  of  sand  attract  another  ?  so  that  we  cannot  discover 
it  by  the  nicest  experiment :  yet  it  is  the  aggregate  of  such  attractions 
from  all  the  grains  in  all  the  earth  that  holds  down  the  moon  in  her  orbit. 
But  the  mundane  spirits,  intimately  persuaded  of  the  benefit  of  unanimity, 
and  by  their  mutual  participation  of  perceptions  having  the  same  under- 
standing, the  same  motives  and  apprehensions  of  things,  enow  of  them  will 
always  be  ready  to  concur  in  completing  every  work  that  shall  be  discerned 
expedient. 

15.  An  objection  may  be  started  here  against  the  possibility  of  our 
spirits  doing  the  mighty  things  ascribed  to  them  above  notwithstanding 
their  strength  and  unanimity:  for  action  and  re-action  being  reciprocal 
and  opposite,  whenever  a  spirit  goes  to  impel  a  particle  of  matter  he.  will 
thrust  himself  backward  with  equal  force,  and  though  he  may  have  some 
good  friend  behind  to  keep  him  steady,  he  will  thereby  impart  the  same 
force  to  him,  who  will  likewise  transmit  it  to  the  next  beyond,  and  so  on' 
tmtil  the  thrust  be  propagated  to  the  outermost  bounds  of  the  mundanoi 
soul,  which  expanding  by  degrees,  the  parts  of  it  must  opea,  and  thereby- 
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losing  their  contiguity  with  either  corpoteal  or  qpirittial  unhitance,  wai. 
lose  both  th^  percipienoe  and  actire  powers  £nr  want  of  materisln  to 
exercise  either  witiiin  their  readi.  Bnt  though  we  find  redaction  constsndj 
prerailing  between  bodies,  it  does  not  necessarily  fdlow  finom  thence  tint 
the  like  prevaib  between  body  and  ipirit»  aoe  acting  by  impolie  and  tbe 
other  by  volition :  nor  have  we  reaacm  to  think  it  does  from  fAythiog 
happening  to  ns  in  our  common  actions.  We  feel  onr  limbs  move  and  tiie 
outer  parts  of  our  body,  but  we  feel  no  fesktaaee  from  the  inner  fibres  we 
empk^  in  moving  them :  in  short,  we  are  so  little  afiected  by  those  fint 
instruments  of  our  action,  and  have  so  little  notice  of  them,  that  Hartlejr 
and  some  odiers  have  denied  that  we  ever  move  them  at  all,  but  insist 
upon  their  being  moved  mechanically  by  the  vibratiundes  bringing  as  ov 
perceptions.  And  this  consideration  may  obviate  a  dtficulty  conoerning  tiie 
laboriousness  of  those  tados  we  have  assigned  the  mundane  spirits  in  exert- 
ing their  utmost  strength  incessantly  to  produce  repulsion,  cohesi(m,  aaci 
gravitation  in  matter,  which  may  be  thoo^t  incompatible  with  that  hi^ 
ness  we  have  supposed  them  to  enjoy.  For  there  is  nothing  operose  or 
toilsome  in  volition,  our  limbs  indeed  tire  upon  being  ovor  worked  because 
they  can  bear  no  more  than  a  certain  measure  of  exercise,  our  reflectioos 
satiate  by  a  constant  repetition  of  the  same  ideas,  because  our  organs  ]ose 
their  rdish  and  return  us  uneasy  perceptions  instead  of  the  agreeable  ones 
they  gave  at  first :  but  if  we  can  findeinployment  for  a  fresh  set  of  mosdes, 
or  bring  a  fresh  set  of  objeets  to  our  imagination,  we  find  as  much  amuse- 
ment in  them  as  if  we  had  done  or  contonplated  nothing  before.  The  mind 
is  never  tired  of  commanding  from  morning  to  night,  so  long  as  the  iostn- 
tnents  are  not  tired  of  executing ;  therefore  the  actions  of  spirit  are  always 
performed  easily  widioot  either  wearinesa  or  satiety. 

16.  As  we  have  supposed  all  space  replete  with  material  or  spiritaal 
substance,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  in  that  case  there  could  be  any  motioa 
of  ei^er,  because  there  would  be  no  vacant  [dace  for  them  to  move  into. 
Bnt  it  is  the  more  generally  received  opinion  that  spirit  is  penetrable  hf 
body,  th«^ore  can  oppose  no  obstruction  against  the  motioos  of  that :  and 
as  I  never  heard  it  determined  even  by  conjecture  whether  qnrit  be  pene- 
trable by  spirit,  it  remains  wholly  uncertain  whedier  diey  will  obstruct  one 
_«iother.     But  admittmg  them  neither  penetrable  by  one  another  nor  by 
body,  though  I  have  supposed  them  contiguous  I  have  not  supposed  them 
present  in  every  point  of  space ;  for  the  waters  of  the  sea  lie  oontignoas, 
yet  are  there  many  pores  and  vacant  pieces  between  them :  thercfbrs 
spiritual  substance  may  be  considered  as  an  extreme  subtile  fluid,  amtinually 
at  motion  within  itself,  and  admitting  bodies  to  pass  through  it  with  more 
ease  than  fishes  swim  through  the  water.     But  this  is  ofoed  only  iqNUi 
supposition  of  their  being  impenetrable,  which  I  have  before  dedsred  my 
sientimeats  that  they  are  not ;  and  of  looomoticm  being  necessary  for  tbem, 
which  is  more  than  I  know  to  be  the  fiact :  for  as  they  will  have  fierctf^ 
tions  brought  from  every  quarter,  they  will  hardly  want  to  change  their 
situation  in  order  to  change  their  scene,  and  examine  objects  th^  coald 
not  discern  before.     But  if  locomotion  be  requisite,  I  do  not  imagine  they 
can  move  themselves  nor  one  anoUier :  but  as  we  are  vitally  united  to  some 
part  of  our  body  which  carries  us  about  with  it  wherever  it  goes,  so  they 
may  join  themselves  occasionally  to  some  particle  of  matter,  whidi  is  goipg 
the  way  they  desire.     Nor  need  it  be  wondered  that  the  courses  of  nature 
should  go  on  so  steadily  as  they  do,  if  guided  by  voluntary  agents,  some  of 
whom  we  might  imagine  would  oroceeo  in  a  diflerent  manner  from  others 
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because  we  find  them  do  so  among  ounelvea :  whereas  b9dics  gravitate  and 
cohere,  air  condenses  and  nxtAot,  bght  reflects  and  refracts,  ahrays  ezactlj 
in  the  same  manner  under  tiie  same  ciicaBialaBoea.  B«t  whoi  we  oonaider 
that  our  own  contrariety  and  dumgeaUeneaa  of  bdonrionr  sprnigs  from  tbe 
ideas  stsrtmg  up  m  our  imagination,  wliich  each  man  has  peculiar  to  him- 
self, nor  does  his  neighbour  discern  or  stand  a&cted  by  tbem,  and  that  in 
proportion  as  every  man  possesses  a  more  enlarged  understanding  and 
judgment  We  find  him  more  steady  and  uniform  in  his  conduct,  we  shall 
cease  to  wonder  that  these  spirits,  whoae  knowledge  by  tiieir  partidpatioii 
of  ideas  must  extend  much  wider  than  ours,  not  Imble  to  ova4ook  things 
which  when  discovered  must  alter  their  judgment,  should  pursue  constancy 
the  same  tenor  of  conduct;  that  what  appears  expedient  to  one  should 
appear  so  to  all,  and  what  they  judge  proper  to  do  at  one  time  they  should 
adhere  to  at  aU  others  without  variation. 

17.  This  entire  unanimity  of  sentiment  and  perfect  harmony  of  aotioii 
may  well  warrant  us  to  look  upon  the  whole  as  one  thing,  to  whidi  tiie 
material  world  will  serve  as  a  sensory  exciting  sensations  and  reflections, 
and  exhibiting  ideas,  and  the  spiritual  part  as  a  percipient  to  receive  them 
and  a  vivifying  principle  to  invigorate  and  actuate  the  motions  of  the  other ; 
having  in  a  manner  one  understanding,  one  design,  and  one  volition,  mak- 
ing all  together  one  compound  as  the  human  soul  and  body  make  one  man. 
So  that  with  the  Stoics  we  may  call  the  universe  an  immense  animal,  or  say 
with  Pope,  All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  Whole,  whose  body  nature 
is,  and  God,  not  the  Almighty,  but  this  created  god  we  have  been  qieaking 
of,  the  soul.  This  god,  or  animal,  or  glorified  man  containing  aU  men 
(for  it  matters  not  what  name  we  use  so  our  ideas  be  dear)  which  is  the 
world,  will  have  a  full  discernment  of  all  his  parts  with  tiieir  combinations, 
proportions,  symmetries,  situations,  and  uses :  nor  will  anything  minute 
escape  his  notice,  for  being  not  confined  like  us  to  one  little  cdl  in  the 
brain,  where  we  know  nothing  of  the  many  secretions,  drculatioDS,  and 
other  transactions,  passing  in  our  frame,  but  his  sphit,  insinuating  and  pe« 
netrating  everywhere,  not  an  atom  can  stir  without  his  knowledge  and  ob* 
servation.  Nor  must  we  imagine  him  to  reoeive  sensations  only  frouk 
all  these  objects,  for  as  the  modifications  of  our  organs  fomish  us  witii 
judgments,  relations,  abstractions,  and  other  ideas  of  reflection,  resulting 
froqp  the  notices  of  our  senses,  so  his  sensory  the  material  world  will  supply 
him  with  the  like  in  fiar  greater  abundance,  firee  from  that  disorder  and  per« 
plexity  attending  them  in  us,  as  being  selected  and  purified  in  their  passsge 
through  spiritual  substance  by  the  channel  of  oommunication :  so  that  he 
will  l^  all  intelligence,  perfect  reason,  and  unerring  judgment.  And  though 
we  must  needs  admit  hhn  passive  in  perception,  he  will  have  sndi  absolute 
command  over  the  causes  and  instruments  of  perception  that  no  tiiougfat 
can  intrade  against  his  liking.  Yet  we  must  not  imagine  him  subject  to 
those  sudden  starts  and  wanton  sallies  which  too  often  hit  our  own  fiancyr 
for  this  would  occasion  strange  irregularities  in  the  visible  world,  but  best 
pleased  with  that  regular  scene  of  contemplation  e^diibited  by  the  stated 
laws  and  steady  courses  of  nature,  and  therefore  constantly  en^loying  his 
activity  to  execute  and  presCTve  th«m  in  order.  For  his  activity  being  co- 
extensive with  his  intelligence,  every  limb  of  his  immense  body  will  be  under 
his  immediate  government,  so  that  aU  the  motions  therein  will  be  vduntary : 
nothmg  automatic,  or  at  \ta^  the  automatic  ht  exactly  direotsd  by  the  vo- 
luntary :  and  ether,  whose  various  repulsions  are  ^ttt  grand  springs  of  all 
natural  movements,  may  be  conmdered  as  perforsung  the  office  of  nerves 
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and  mosdeB  in  moving  the  larger  members.  By  his  strength  he  rdk  die 
huge  planets  along  the  boundless  sky ;  by  his  4[ility  he  dashes  the  fight 
on  all  sides  with  inconceivable  velocity  ;  by  his' energy  he  produces  gravi- 
tation, cohesion,  heat,  explosion,  fluidity,  contraction,  and  dQatation  of  the 
-circulating  vessels  in  plants  and  animals,  and  all  other  <^)erali(ms  disoenuble 
throughout  the  visible  world. 

18.  In  him  as  parts  are  contained  all  the  powers  that  men  can  imagine 
concerned  in  the  phenomena  of  nature  or  aSem  of  mankind  ;  for  we  m^ 
style  the  god  or  angel  of  the  son,  the  god  of  the  moon,  of  Saturn,  Jopher, 
or  the  other  planets,  so  much  of  his  substance  as  actuates  their  motions  and 
'  operations,  and  so  much  of  it  as  surrounds  every  particular  man  may  be 
called  his  guardian  angel  or  demon :  so  that  by  this  theory  one  might  almoet 
rfconcile  tibe  pagan  theology  with  sound  reason  and  probability.   Yet  I  wookl 
not  suppose  the  same  particles  of  spiritual  substance  to  attend  the  moTiog 
bodies. throughout  their  progress,  but  transmit  them  to  others  having  the 
same  dispositions,  purposes,  and  activity,  whereby  there  will  be  no  variatioii 
nor  irregularity  in  their  courses.    For  we  divide  ihe  ocean  into  seas,  gulpht, 
and  bays,  the  waters  whereof  continually  change,  so  that  those  which  com- 
pose the  German  Sea  to-day  may  make  the  British  Channd  to-morrow, 
>  the  Bay  of  Biscay  the  next  day,  and  afterwards  the  Mediterranean.    And 
as  the  wake  of  a  ship,  by  which  I  think  the  sailors  understand  the  stream 
drawn  after  the  stem  by  its  motion,  follows  the  ship  throughout  her  voyage, 
yet  consists  every  moment  of  different  waters :  so  wherever  a  man  goes  be 
may  always  have  his  guardian  angel  about  him,  the  same  in  kind  and  quality, 
in  character  and  ability,  but  not  a  minute  together  the  same  in  personal 
identity.     Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  this  spiritual  stibstance,  having  ao 
.  minute  a  discernment  and  perfect  command  over  the  partides  of  matter, 
might  form  them  into  any.  shapes  or  appearances  he  had  a  mind ;  or  by 
throwing  our  sensory  into  proper  modifications  impart  any  knowledge,  even 
such  as  could  not  naturally  enter  into  the  human  imagination.    Not  that  I 
mean  to  decide  whether  such  things  have  or  have  not  been  done,  hot  who- 
ever believes  they  have,  may  find  here  a  fit  agent  by  whose  ministry  any 
commands  of  the  Almighty  may  be  executed,  as  well  ordinary  as  extraordi- 
nary.    For  without  such  conmiand,  or  some  very  substantial  reason,  we  may 
rest  assured  he  will  not  deviate  a  step  from  his  usual  method  of  proceeding. 
Therefore  we  need  not  fear  any  fantastic  surprises  nor  hurts  from  him ;  not 
for  the  same  reason  which  secured  us  against  the  vehicular  people,  becaitfe 
they  were  too  feeble  to  aflect  any  of  our  senses,  for  he  wants  neither  skill 
nor  ability  to  raise  dreadful  phantoms  or  rattle  chains  or  terrify  ^  ^^^ 
horrid  dreams  as  well  in  broad  sunshine  as  at  midnight,  nor  to  work  all  the 
feats  ci  witchcraft  and  nmgic :  but  because  sudi  more  than  diildish  pranb 
are  inconsistent  with  his  consummate  wisdom  and  importance  oi  cbaract<^* 
To  entertain  these  apprehensions  of  him  would  be  as  idle  a  fear  as  if,  upon 
our  friend  of  the  best  credit  and  character  coming  into  the  house,  weshomd 
disturb  ourselves  lest  he  might  sted  a  silver  spoon,  or  take  some  sly  oppcn'- 
tumty  to  slit  holes  in  our  furniture :  and  we  ought  to  be  as  ^'^^'^^^^^^^^'^ 
giving  credit  to  reports  of  that  kind  as  we  should  be  in  believing  anybody 
who  told  us  he  saw  a  group  of  persons  of  the  highest  dignity  and  most  ve* 
nerable  character  playing  at  taw  together  in  the  street,  or  robbing  an  or- 
chard, or  practising  the  little  mischievous  tricks  of  an  imlucky  school-boy* 
19.  But  as  we  are  perpetually  sustained  and  protected,  and  the  spring* 
from  whoice  we  receive  our  uses  and  enjoyments  actuated,  by  the  man<few« 
soul,  so  it  may  be  presumed  that  we  are  lUcewise  of  some  use  to  him»    1*^ 
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embodied  spirits,  eadi  confined  within  his  several  cell  and  having  no  ideas 
unless  what  his  particular  sensory  exhibits,  must  be  allowed  to  operate  dif* 
ferently  upon  the  matter  environing  them  from  those  which  lie  at  large  in 
the  mundane  substance,  and  thereby  diversify  the  scene,  presenting  id€»s  he 
oould  not  find  elsewhere.  For  though  I  do  not  suppose  him  contiguous 
v?ith  our  spirits,  because  then  we  should  become  one  with  him  and  partici- 
pate of  his  knowledge,  yet  he  may  be  so  with  the  outside  of  our  sen&ories, 
and  by  observing  the  motions  there  and  knowing  from  what  operations  <^ 
spirit  they  must  proceed,  he  may  read  our  thoughts  as  currently  as  we  read 
one  another's  thoughts  in  a  letter.  And  if  evil  be  necessary  in  nature,  sjs 
we  must  conclude  from  its  having  udmission  therein,  it  may  be  dispersed 
among  the  corporeal  and  vebicalar  states  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  mun- 
dane, by  api^jing  to  the  sensories  of  the  other  two,  may  t^ain  the  knowledge 
of  evil  without  actual  sufiering.  Thus  our  pains  and  displeasures,  our  vex- 
ations and  disappointments,  our  errors  and  follies,  wfaidi  we  look  upon  as 
oversights  or  neglects  in  nature,  promote  the  service  of  more  exalted  fieings, 
«loing  them  more  good  than  hurt  to  ourselves.  Our  various  constitutions, 
talents,  passions,  deares,  professions  and  fortunes,  all  the  transactions  and 
dispensations  beCalling  us,  which  we  regard  only  as  they  i^R^  our  present 
condition,  have  a  twofold  use  besides :  as  they  prepare  us  for  our  several  fane- 
^ons  in  the  vehicular  life,  and  as  they  present  objects  wanted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  universal  soul  whereon  his  happiness  in  some  measure  depends. 
Perhaps  our  interests  may  furnish  him  witili  a  prindpal  part  of  his  emi^oy- 
ment,  for  being  completely  happy  smd  placed  out  of  die  reach  of  evil,  he  may 
have  nothing  to  desire  for  himself,  and  nothing  to  do  but  exert  his  power 
and  contrivance  in  lessening  the  burdens  and  enhancing  the  enjoyments  of 
animal  life  as  much  as  possible  :  so  that  for  aught  we  know,  the  most  ^- 
rified  Beings  may  be  constantly  attendant  upon  the  services  of  man,  not  for 
the  greatness  of  his  importance,  but  because  he  is  the  only  poor  creature 
tiiat  wants  their  cares. 

20.  Having  given  the  fullest  exj^cation  I  could  of  that  exalted  Being 
the  universal  soul,  the  head  and  principal  of  creatures,  let  us  now  considtf 
how  well  he  may  deserve  the  glorious  things  scud  of  him  in  former  times* 
And  first  we  need  not  scruple  to  admit  him  for  maker  of  the  world,  that  is, 
the  agent  employed  in  executing  that  stupendous  work :  for  penetrating  into 
every  pore  of  material  substance,  being  edl  intelligence  and  activity  through- 
out, he  might  discern  all  the  particles  in  Chaos,  if  ever  there  was  one, 
know  what  they  were  severally  fit  for,  assort  them  into  dements,  and  of 
diem  compose  habitable  earths.  Upon  the  word  given.  Let  there  be  light, 
he  might  twist  the  sevenfold  ra3rs  and  dart  them  about  in  all  directions,  or 
upon  a  second  word  collect  the  main  body^f  them  into  a  Sun.  He  might 
give  the  heavy  planets  their  tangential  motion  by  one  strong  and  exactly 
poised  stroke.  He  might  gather  the  waters  from  the  dry  land,  having  first 
scooped  the  capacious  bed  of  ocean,  and  raised  the  equatorial  parts,  lest  the 
diurnal  rotation  should  cast  up  tlie  sea  above  them.  He  might  give  the 
earth  a  twirl  as  easily  as  a  child  twirls  round  his  whirligig,  to  produce  the 
vicissitudes  of  day  and  night.  He  might  thrust  the  poles  askance  twice 
ten  degrees  and  more,  that  summer  and  winter,  seed-time  and  harvest, 
i^ould  never  fail.  He  might  draw  out  strings  of  viscous  juices  from  the 
ground,  and  perforating  them  into  tubes,  and  interlacing  them  artfully  to- 
gether, compose  therewith  the  tree  yielding  friiit  after  his  kind  and  the  herb 
after  his  kind,  whose  seed  is  in  itself.  He^  might  form  the  dust  of  the  earth 
into  animal  organizations  with  pro}>€r  members  for  walking  or  flying,  or 
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ereeping  or  Iwimmiog,  as  soon  as  the  breath  of  life  should  be  breathed  into 
them :  and  extracting  the  finer  particles  from  the  grosser*  might  woric  them 
into  mental  organs  and  sensories,  fit  for  the  reception  of  perceptive  spirits 
who  should  be  created  for  them  to  begin  the  race  of  men  upon  earth.  And 
as  he  went  on  completing  his  task,  the  Lord  Almighty  looked  forth  from 
heaven,  and  saw  every  handy  work  of  his  minister,  and  behold,  it  was  very 
good.  The  six  days'  formation  being  ended,  thou|^  Gpd  rested  from  com- 
manding, his  agent  did  not  rest  from  acting ;  for  his  reason  could  now  direct 
him  how  to  proceed  in  sustaining  the  work  he  bad  been  taught  to  make. 
He  still  continued  to  turn  the  grand  wheel  of  repulsion,  that  first  mover  in 
the  wondrous  machine  of  visible  nature,  all  whose  movements  follow  one 
another  uninterruptedly  for  ages  according  to  stated  laws  and  in  regular 
oourses  without  failure  or  disorder  in  any  single  wheel.  Until  the  fulness 
oi  time  being  come,  or  tha  signal  given  from  the  throne  of  Glory,  the  same 
agent  turning  the  wheel  of  repulsion  the  contrary  way,  will  rend  the  mighty 
fabric  asunder,  throw  the  parts  of  compounds  out  of  their  order,  dissipate 
them  with  a  sudden  explosion,  and  reduce  all  into  Chaos  again.  From 
whence  upon  a  new  plan  assigned,  new  systems  may  be  formed,  new  eartha 
stretched  out,  new  V(^<^ables  and  animals  produced  to  cover  and  inhabit 
them. 

21.1  thbk  offence  cannot  be  taken  against  om  ascribing  the  generation 
and  sust^itation  of  the  world  to  a  created  Being,  as  it  seems  rather  to  raise 
than  depress  our  idea  ^  the  divine  mejesty ;  and  everything  done  by  the 
deputy  commissioned  for  that  particular  purpose  is  always  esteemed  the 
act  of  the  principal.  The  very  expression  commonly  used  that  God  made 
all  things  by  his  word  warrants  our  supposition  of  an  intelligent  agent  who 
should  understand  and  obey  the  winrd  when  spoken ;  and  those  writings 
which  speak  of  supernatural  effects  many  times  declare  them  performed  by 
the  ministry  of  an  inferior  haAd.  It  was  not  the  XiOrd  hijnself,  but  the 
angel  of  the  Lord,  who  smote* the  host  of  Sennacherib  :  and  when  a  pro* 
mise  is  made  of  peculiar  protection  to  some  particular  person,  it  is  said  that 
God  shall  send  his  ang^  to  direct  thy  steps  that  thou  hurt  not  thy  foot 
against  a  stone.  Nor  do  I  apprehend  any  danger  in  removing  the  divine 
power  as  far  as  possible  from  those  operations  we  see  or  know  of,  pro* 
vided  that  we  bear  constantly  in  mind  that  all  other  powers  must  be  r^erred 
i»riginally  thereto.  Therefore  how  mighty  works  soever  are  performed,  so 
long  as  we  cau  conceive  God  having  a  minister  ip  his  kingdom  capable  of 
executing  them,  we  need  not  call  in  omnipotence :  reserving  only  to  that 
the  prerogative  of  giving  the  powers  and  lights  requisite  for  obeying  his 
orders  .and  fqlfiUiug  his  word. 

22.  The  powers  and  operations  of  the  universal  soul  being  settled,  we 
will  proceed  next  to  consider  his  state  and  condition  within  himself :  and 
we  may  agree  with  the  apciept  sages  in  pronouncing  him  immortal,  un- 
changable,  completely  intelligent,  wise,  and  happy.  For  having  nothing 
external,  he  will  be  secure  against  dangers  and  accidents  from  without : 
being  not  vitally  united  to  systems  of  matter,  their  dissolution  can  affect  him 
no  otherwise  than  a  change  of  objects  or  of  one  thing  for  another  taken 
into  our  hands  does  us :  and  consisting  of  similar  parts,  whose  qualities  do 
not  depend  upon  their  order  or  combinations,  he  will  not  suffer  by  their 
taking  new  positions,  as  we  ^uld  do  upon  ihe  misplacing  an  eye  or  an 
ear  or  any  httk  fibre  in  our  bodies ;  for  every  component  spirit  would  be 
able  to  perform  the  same  office  with  that^into  whose  place  it  succeeded. 
Or  if  anything  were  to  happen  in  his  immense  body  tending  to  his  damage, 
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being  active  and  dbsceming  throu|^out,  be  would  know  bow  to  prevent  tba 
xniscbief  in  time.  Tbe  extensiveness  of  biB  intelligence  oommonicated  per- 
petually from  every  part  to  every  part,  muat  render  bim  universally  knowing 
in  all  tbe  combinations  of  matter,  tbeir  aituationa,  order,  motions,  and 
secondary  qualities,  togetber  witb  tbe  judgments,  reflections,  and  sciences 
resulting,  or  consequences  and  uses  expeptant»  tberefrom.  All  tbis,  togetber 
with  bis  exemption  from  passion  and  error,  must  make  bis  wisdom  con- 
summate to  provide  effectually  for  bis  own  interests  and  tbose  of  inferior 
creatures  committed  to  bis  cbarge.  For  if  in  a  multitude  of  counsellors 
tiiere  is  wisdom,  bow  great  must  tbe  wisdom  be  of  tbis  innumerable  bost 
of  spirits  mutually  imparting  tbeir  lights  from  all  quarters  of  tbe  universe ! 
Thmfore  he  will  act  invariably  rig^t,  doing  alwa3rB  that  which  virtue 
requires,  though  without  any  other  virtue  than  ^t  of  prudence ;  because 
be  will  want  none  other.  For  to  us  the  virtues  are  necessary  marks  direct- 
ing to  that  happiness  we  want  clearness  of  sight  to  discover,  and  strength 
of  mind  to  pursue :  but  be  having  a  foresight  of  ronotest  consequences, 
and  an  intuitive  diaeemment  of  their  just  amount,  will  see  clearly  what  is 
best,  and  need  no  spur  to  instigate  nor  mark  to  direct  bim  in  the  pursuit  of 
it.  The  clearness  and  largeness  of  his  understanding  will  secure  bim 
against  all  partial  views  and  unsteadiness  of  conduct ;  for  it  is  folly  and 
ignorance  that  makes  us  capricious,  changeable,  and  inconsistent  witb  our- 
selves ;  but  wisdom  is  ever  uniform  and  the  same  throughout ;  therefore  he 
will  have  no  variableness  in  bis  sentiments,  bis  designs,  or  his  measures, 
but  approach  as  near  to  the  divine  immutability  as  can  be  conceived  poesible 
for  created  substance. 

23.  With  all  these  accomplishments  and  perfections,  we  cannot  doubt  of 
bis  being  unspeakably  happy ;  and  if  any  sparks  of  evil  should  be  sprinkled 
upon  bim  by  contemplation  of  the  miserable  wretdies  in  tbe  two  embodied 
states,  they  would  be  so  overwhelmed  with  the  joys  flowing  from  elsewhere, 
that  be  would  fed  no  more  disturbance  thereat  than  a  man,  having  just 
received  news  of  some  great  good  fortone  befallen  bim,  would  feel  upon 
happening  to  break  a  China  saucer.  Nor  need  we  apprehend  bis  being 
satiated  witb  tbe  samenes  of  bis  prospect,  having  no  other  objects  beside 
bis  own  hnmense  body  to  entertain  bim,  vrith  which,  being  long  since  per- 
fectly acquainted,  be  can  make  no  new  discoveries  for  bis  amusement.  For 
^ough  pleasure  cannot  subsist  without  novelty  in  ourselves,  because  our 
bodily  organs,  losing  their  quickness  upon  rq>etition  of  tbe  same  objects, 
will  not  continue  tbe  rebsb  they  gave  at  first :  yet  where  the  ^irits  serve 
as  organs  to  one  another,  it  is  not  certain  the  same  inconvenience  must 
ensue.  But  supposing  variety  of  objects  and  employments  necessary  to 
happiness,  he  will  not  want  for  plenty  of  either :  for  his  immense  body,  Uie 
universe,  though  but  one,  and  he  have  nothing  external  to  gaze  at,  consists 
of  numberiess  systems,  each  containing  a  multitude  of  under  parts,  whose 
incessant  movements  perpetually  change  tbe  face  of  nature  and  eschibit  a 
diversity  of  scenes  as  well  among  the  larger  members  as  in  tbe  minuter 
particles.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  every  component  spirit  should  have  the 
whole  in  contemplation  at  once ;  for  large  as  their  capacity  may  be  we  have 
never  represented  it  as  infinite ;  dierefore  tbeir  streams  of  communication 
may  be  varied  by  tbe  pouring  sometimes  one  kind  of  perceptions  upon  each 
other  and  sometimes  another ;  or  they  may  travel  to  and  fro  to  visit  different 
regions  and  take  a  nearer  view  of  ol^ects  that  lay  at  a  distance  from  them 
before.  Add  to  this,  that  tbe  follies,  the  passions,  and  misoarriages  of  em- 
bodied creatures  will  probably  furnish  them  witb  new  scenes  unknown  to 
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wisdom,  and  diaaimilar  to  anything  of  her  production.  Nor  need  we  fear 
their  want  of  employment  to  engage  them,  for  considering  the  vast  con- 
somption  of  motion  everjrwhere,  which  requires  their  continual  efforts' to 
renew  it,  besides  the  mutual  communication  of  perceptions,  and  choice  of 
those  proper  to  be  communicated,  they  will  constantly  have  enough  to  do  ia 
giving  impulse  to  the  matter  falling  within  their  reach.  For  as  they  do 
not  ruu  cdong  with  the  bodies  they  actuate,  but  hand  them  on  to  one 
another,  they  will  have  different  functions  to  execute :  sometimes  busied  in 
pushing  forward  the  corpuscles  of  light,  spreading  the  tails  of  comets,  or 
regulating  the  vibrations  of  ether  according  to  their  proximity  or  distance 
from  masses  of  gross  matter :  sometimes  in  gravitating  heavy  weights  to 
earths,  or  holding  the  parts  of  metals  in  cohesion,  or  giving  fluidity  to 
liquors,  or  agitating  the  particles  of  fire,  or  contracting  and  dilating  the 
circulating  vessels  in  plants  and  animals, 

24.  We  have  heard  talk  of  a  beatific  vision  supposed  to  constitute  or 
enhance,  the  happiness  of  disembodied  spirits,  nor  shall  I  attempt  to  disprove 
the  possibility  of  such  a  supposition,  for  we  know  not  the  extent  of  oar 
perceptivity.     We  may  be  capable  of  new  senses,  higher  faculties,  and  sub- 
limer  reflections,  than  our  present  organization  can  exercise.     When  totally 
disengaged  from  the  veil  of  matter  enwrapping  us,  we  may  be  able  to  see 
even  as  also  we  are  seen,  and  discern  sensibly  that  glorious  object  which  no 
man  can  behold  and  live.     But  without  this  extraordinary  privilege  we  may 
well  imagine  the  imiversal  soul  must  attain  a  completer  knowlec^  of  God 
than  we  can,. though  by  the  same  way  that  we  do,  namely,  by  the  contem- 
plation of  his  works.     For  having  the  whole  book  of  nature  constantly  opoi 
before  him,  and  by  the  largeness  of  his  understanding  and  mutual  communi- 
cation of  perceptions  throughout  his  substance,  being  able  to  comprehend 
the  spacious  pages  at  one  glance,  he  will  read  there  the  whole  divine  economy, 
discerning,  the  uses  and  wisdom  of  those  parts  which  to  us  appear  super- 
fluous or  mischievous,  and  forming  a  clear  conception  of  the  divine  attributes, 
not  excepting  those  unknown  and  inscrutable  to  man.     Nor  will  it  lessen 
his  adoration  to  know,  as  from  the  account  herein  before  given  it  may  be 
inferred  he  must  know,  that  nature  is  the  work  of  his  own  hands  and  the 
regularity  of  her  courses  carried  on  by  his  own  energy :  for  as  a  man  who 
has  done  extraordinary  things,  if  he  thinks  justly,  will  derive  from  thence  t 
greater  veneration  for  the  power  which  gave  him  the  sagacity  and  talents 
enabhng  him  to  perform  them ;  so  the  universal  agent  wUl  always  bear  m 
mind  that  he  is  but  a  minister  and  instrument  in  the  hand  of  a  superior  upon 
whom  he  continually  depends.     For  if  Grod  were  to  withdraw  his  material 
world  for  a  moment,  the  spiritual  would  instantly  lose  its  perdpience  and 
action,  having  neither  object  to  discern,  nor  subject  to  act  upon,  nor  means 
of  communicating  perceptions  where  none  were  excited.     Nor  can  he  foi;get 
that  how  well  soever  he  may  continue  the  order  of  succession  in  the  courses 
of  nature,  his  operations  must  have  had  a  beginning,  his  intelligence  some  pre- 
mises furnished  for  it  to  work  upon,  and  there  must  have  been  some  ori^oal 
order  and  position  in  matter  to  be  the  basis  and  foundation  of  his  resolutions 
before  he  could  make  or  act  in  pursuance  of  them.     The  existence  of  eviU 
which  proves  to  us  a  stumbling-block,  would  teach  him  a  useful  lesson,  'or 
we  may  presume  he  would  not  admit  it  willingly  in  any  part  of  the  universe 
under  his  care :  but  the  necessity  of  its  being  scatter^  somewhere  must 
convince  him  that  he  is  not  omnipotent,  but  under  control  of  a  higher 
power  by  whom  that  necessity  was  imposed.     And  if  the  courses  of  nature 
are  sometimes  to  be  changed,  new  systems  to  be  formed,  he  wiU  perceive 
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modificatibnB  in  his  sensory  directing  them,  thonghtsand  designs  occurring 
there  which  he  did  not  introduce  himself.  With  all  this  we  cannot  doubt 
of  his  having  as  full  an  insight  into  the  divine  nature  as  is  possible  or  requi- 
site for  created  Being :  he  will  find  no  perplexities  in  his  ideas  of  the  attri* 
bates,  nor  appearance  of  their  dashing  one  with  another :  he  will  clearly 
comprehend  the  nature  of  infinite  goodness,  and  be  able  to  reconcile  the 
permission  of  evil  therewith :  therefore  will  apply  himself  heartily  to  every 
task  assigned  him,  well  knowing  that  all  are  calculated  for  the  benefit  of 
the  creature.  He  will  be  so  intimately  penetrated  with  the  idea  of  the  divine 
equity,  that  there  will  arise  no  opposition  nor  struggle  for  preference  among 
the  component  parts  of  his  substance  :  for  each  discerning  that  no  hurt  can 
befiedl  another  but  what  must  redound  to  his  own  damage,  the  general  in- 
terest will  actuate  them  all,  and  self-love  become  benevolence.  That  sole 
▼irtue  which  accompanies  us  in  the  last  stage  of  our  existence,  when  the 
persuasions  of  reason  shall  be  lost  in  intuition,  and  the  expectation  of  future 
good  swallowed  up  in  the  fruition  of  present. 

25.  This  host  of  happy  spirits  called  by  one  name,  die  universal  soul,  from 
their  uniformity  of  action  and  sentiment,  we  suppose  the  receptacle  for  par- 
ticular spirits  as  tliey  can  disengage  themselves  from  their  vital  union  with 
matter ;  and  that  upon  disruption  of  a  vehicle,  the  perceptive  inhabitant 
will  be  discharged  therein  and  incorporated  therewith :  whereby  the  com- 
mmiication  with  spiritual  substance  being  opened,  it  will  instantly  partake 
of  all  the  knowledge  and  designs  of  its  neighbours,  and  immediately  take  its 
thxre  in  their  operations  according  to  the  station  wherein  it  happens  to  £a11. 
And  though  leaving  the  traces  of  its  former  memory  behind,  it  \nll  have  the 
records  of  the  universal  sensory  to  inspect,  wherein  is  preserved  the  remem- 
brance of  events  happening  throughout  nature  more  exactly  and  fiiUy  than 
can  t>e  comprised  in  any  animal  organization.  Thus,  in  this  state,  there 
will  be  no  infuicy  nor  growth  of  faculties  or  advancement  in  learning,  but 
the  new  comers  upon  their  first  arrival  will  stand  upon  the  same  footing 
with  the  old  members,  as  if  they  had  resided  among  them  from  everlasting. 
As  they  act  in  concert  carrying  on  one  plan  of  operation,  the  act  of  all  w3l 
seem  the  act  of  every  one,  and  each  feel  a  kind  of  consciousness  of  what  is 
performed  by  the  whole  company.  For  as  among  men  concurring  heartily 
in  one  undertaking,  all  claim  the  credit  to  themselves ;  the  majority  at  an 
election  exult  as  much  as  if  the  choice  had  depended  upon  their  single  votes, 
and  a  tradesman  at  a  coffee-house  triumphs  in  a  victory  and  thinks  himself 
entitled  to  say.  We  have  beat  the  enemy,  because  he  pays  some  trifle  towards 
the  supplies,  or  is  a  member  of  the  nation  whose  quarrel  it  is ;  so  the  mem- 
bers of  this  mighty  agent,  the  universal  soul,  although  singly  feeble,  will 
partake  in  the  joy  of  those  stupendous  works  carried  on  by  their  united 
strength.  For  all  contributing  their  activity  to  roll  the  celestial  orbs  m 
their  appointed  courses,  to  dSuse  light  throughout  the  vast  expanse,  to 
keep  the  elements  in  order,  to  distribute  all  things  upon  earth  by  number, 
weight,  and  measure,  to  produce  and  preserve  the  several  species  of  plants 
and  animals,  to  direct  the  affairs  of  men  and  turn  the  wheels  of  fortune,  to 
fulfil  invariably  the  Will  of  God  and  execute  theonighty  plan  assigned  them, 
the  pleasure  of  the  performance  will  redound  entire  to  every  one  as  if  he 
bad  been  the  sole  agent  employed. 

26.  With  all  these  sources  of  enjoyment,  the  contemplation  of  universal 
nature,  the  science  of  all  operations  as  well  in  the  largest  as  the  minutest 
bodies,  the  possession  of  an  enlarged  understanding  and  perfect  reason,  the 
VOL.  I.  '-2  B    . . 
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•ssoranoe  of  an  immortality  and  mndiangeableness  of  character,  thie  ooMtnt 
oocnpation  without  labom'  or  difficulty  in  the  moat  maffnifioent,  deU^t&l 
and  important  works^  the  consdouaneas  of  acting  invanaUy  right,  and  the 
dear  conception  of  the  divine  attributea,  we  may  well  admit  this  the  lasp- 
pieat  state  created  substance  can  be  placed  in,  therefore  we  need  seek  no 
higher,  but  may  take  this  for  our  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,   b 
that  kingdom  almost  ererything  is  the  very  reverse  to  what  we  find  it  upon 
'earth :  here  we  live  single  spirits  vitally  united  to  unwieldy  manes  of 
matter  whidi  but  ill  peitorm  our  servioea,  for  most  of  the  parts  of  oar 
composition  fying  out  of  our  notice  we  have  no  command  over  them,  their 
motions  are  for  the  most  part  mechanical  and  automatic,  nor  can  we  prefent 
diseases  and  disorders  from  gathering  among  them,  nor  paasioDS,  babilii 
and  thoughts,  cast  upon  us  involuntarily  from  them ;  we  depend  upon  dings 
external  for  our  uses  and  enjoyments  and  the  sustentation  of  our  bodies, 
therefore  are  liable  to  continual  wants,  diBq)pointmeuts,  and  aookknls. 
There  the  spiritual  substance  being  diffused  everywhere  has  no  moit  cf 
matter  to  deal  with  than  it  can  manage,  directa  the  movements  of  etoy 
limb  and  fibre  in  this  immense  body,  which  containing  everything  requisite 
for  his  uses  and  enjoyments  within  itself^  and  being  subject  to  so  decsy, 
needs  nothmg  external ;  and  each  corporeal  particle  by  the  commonicitioD 
of  perceptions  serves  ihe  purposes  of  many  spirits.     Here  we  have  Ac 
whole  portion  of  actual  evil  distributed  among  us  in  all  its  various  lonv  « 
pain,  disease,  disappointment,  vexation,  trouble,  and  uneasiness:  tfae^ 
they  have  only  the  idea  of  it,  which  perhaps  they  find  necessary  to  their 
happiness ;  for  perception  being  transient  and  momentary,  and  piobsfaif 
not  excited  without  some  motion  in  matter,  if  they  had  not  an  appreheo- 
aion  of  damage  to  ensue  upon  their  forbearance,  they  would  have  no  lo- 
dncement  to  exert  themselves  in  giving  those  motions  to  bodies  from  whence 
they  receive  all  their  perceptions.    The  narrowness  of  our  views  occasioBS 
private  aims  and  contrariety  of  interests,  so  that  half  our  caves  are  ^^.^ 
in  opposing  one  another's  designs,  whereby  much  of  the  power  we  nu^ 
have  is  lost :  but  they,  using  one  common  understanding,  proceed  with 
perfect  harmony,  so  tlwt  their  strength,  though  singly  for  inferior  to  oinii 
becomes  inuneose  by  their  unanimity.  We  foUow  the  gratification  of  <^°^j^ 
sires  thinking  of  nothing  further,  and  Grod  woriLS  out  hia  own  po'P^''^^?! 
them,  giving  an  issue  to  our  endeavours  contrary  to  what  we  ^'"^'^'^^^ 
they  keq>  their  eye  steadily  fixed  upon  the  Will  of  God  whidi  it  is  tbeff 
constant  desire  and  delight  to  fulfil,  therefore  as  nothing  can  ^'^'PP^J^' 
where  contrary  to  that  Will,  nothing  can  happen  contrary  to  their  ^'^'J^ 
We  labour  for  the  moat  part  to  serve  ourselves,  not  mudi  regarding  wli» 
ensues  therefrom  to  our  nei^bours,  nor  can  we  do  otiiorwise  in  ^"^^^ 
our  actions  wherein  nobody  else  has  any  concern :  they  pursue  always  toe 
general  good,  so  that  love,  pure  judidona  love,  actuatea  all  tiieir  fooooo^ 
displaying  itadf  in  m  cordial  obedience  to  ^  fountain  of  UessingB  v» 
aincere  attachment  to  one  another's  interests.  ^^  y^ 

S7.  This  spiritual  community  being  heaven  and  all  space  not  ^'^'^'^^^ 
matter  being  replete  with  q>iritual  substance,  it  followa  that  heavoi  »  ^ 
local  but  everywhere,  all  around,  above,  bebw,  on  each  side,  and  ^"*J*  ?g 
filling  not  only  the  starry  regions,  but  likewise  the  air,  the  earth*  aod 
aeas,  and  penneating  the  pores  of  all  compound  bodiea.  Therefore  ^^||^ 
are  out  of  heaven,  is  not  owing  to  any  distance  we  stand  at  from  t'^^ 
but  to  our  being  pent  up  in  wills  of  flesh  which  cut  ofi'our  ^^^''^^'^'^^J!^ 
with  the  blessed  spirits,  and  shut  us  out  from  all  participation  in  their  ^ 
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and  their  joys.  We  are  like  persons  inclosed  each  in  a  sentry-box  having 
all  the  chinks  and  crannies  stopped  that  might  let  in  the  least  light  or 
sound,  and  in  this  condition  set  down  among  the  splendid  throng  in  a  fall 
Ridotto :  they  would  he  alone  in  the  midst  of  company,  as  knowing  nothing 
of  the  gaiety  and  diversions  passing  round  them.  If  they  had  strings 
reaching  to  one  another's  boxes  they  might  make  signs  by  them,  learn  in 
time  to  understand  one  another's  motions,  and  carry  on  a  sort  of  conversa- 
tion together ;  but  very  imperfect  in  comparison  of  what  they  could  do  if 
let  out  and  permitted  to  converse  like  other  people.  So  we,  while  impri- 
soned in  these  earthly  tabernacles,  see  little  and  know  little  of  all  that 
passes  around  us,  and  converse  together  imperfectly  by  the  corporeal  me-> 
diums  of  sights  and  sounds.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  this  gross  body,  we 
may  find  an  inner  integument  still  clinging  round  us ;  but  when  the  ap- 
pointed time  shall  deliver  us  from  this  too,  we  shall  not  have  far  to  travel 
before  we  join  our  company :  for  wherever  our  vehicle  leaves  us,  there  we 
shall  find  heaven,  and  take  our  place  and  occupation  therein  immediately 
without  any  of  that  surprise,  or  awkwardness,  or  agitation,  usually  thrown 
upon  our  corporeal  organs  by  scenes  wholly  new,  but  with  the  same  readi- 
ness and  familiarity  as  a  man  coming  off  a  journey,  having  his  own  house, 
his  own  £unily,  his  own  furniture  and  conveniences  about  him ;  for  we  shall 
then  understand  and  apprehend,  not  by  our  old  ideas,  but  by  those  of  the 
universal  mind,  and  partake  in  the  expertness  and  fioll-digested  remembrance 
belonging  to  that. 

28.  Though  this  notion  of  the  mundane  soul  was  first  broached  by  the 
old  philosophers,  I  hope  the  modems  will  not  be  offended  with  me  for 
attempting  to  revive  it,  since  I  have  brought  it  at  least  to  my  own  thinking 
compatible  with  some  of  the  most  important  articles  now  received  among 
us.  For  one  cannot  well  imagine  a  more  intimate  communion  of  saints 
than  that  above  described :  the  exemption  from  evil  implies  a  release  from 
punishment,  and  full  forgiveness  of  sins  :  the  unchangeableness  and  immor- 
tality of  this  soul  are  but  other  words  to  express  a  li^  everlasting  :  our  in- 
corporation thereinto,  whereby  we  shall  have  the  whole  frame  of  material 
nature  to  supply  us  with  objects  and  serve  as  instruments  for  us  to  act  with, 
may  be  reckoned  a  resurrection  of  the  body ;  for  though  this  body  were 
existent  before,  yet  we  may  be  said  to  rise  again  upon  our  admission  into  it, 
by  being  restored  to  our  perdpience  and  animal  functions.  Indeed,  the 
vehicular  state  is  a  resurrection  too,  therefore  that  may  be  reckoned  the 
first,  or  resurrection  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  this  of  the  mundane 
state  of  the  second,  when  he  shall  deliver  up  all  power  to  the  Father ;  and 
whereas  we  are  taught  to  expect  a  spiritual  body  on  our  rising  again,  we 
cannot  thereby  understand  one  compcised  of  spirit,  for  that  were  a  contra- 
diction in  terms,  nor  can  any  material  composition  better  deserve  such 
epithet  than  that  whose  every  member,  limb,  and  fibre  is  actuated  by  spirit. 
As  to  the  vulgar  notion  of  a  resurrection  in  the  same  form  and  substance 
we  carry  about  at  present,  the  various  ways  in  which  it  has  been  expounded, 
and  many  difficulties  raised  upon  them  all,  sufficiently  declare  it  unten- 
able: and  the  reason  ordinarily  given,  because  the  body  being  partaker 
in  the  deed  ought  to  share  in  the  reward,  as  well  requires  a  resurrection 
of  the  sword  a  man  murders  with,  or  the  Bank  note  he  gives  to  diaritable 
uses ;  for  our  mind  is  the  sole  agent,  and  our  hands  are  as  much  instru- 
ments as  anything  we  hold  in  them.  But  since  the  mind  can  neither 
perceive  nor  act  without  matter,  there  must  be  a  resurrection  in  some 
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sense  or  other,  that  is,  a  re-instatiDg  in  some  composition  anBwering 
the  purposes  of  a  body,  to  render  her  capable  of  another  life.  Lastly,  die 
occupation  proposed  for  us  there  is  the  glorif3ring  our  Maker,  which  caanot 
better  be  performed  than  by  steadily  fulfilling  his  Will,  coustantly  attend- 
ing his  services,  carrying  on  his  appointed  courses,  executing  his  laws  sf 
nature,  and  heartily  concurring  in  his  beloved  work,  the  general  good  and 
happiness  of  his  creatures.  This  seems  a  more  acceptable  praise  than  sing- 
ing hymns  and  psalms  to  all  eternity :  for  obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice, 
and  to  do  the  Will  of  God  than  the  fat  of  lambs. 

29.  I  Imow  of  but  one  exception  can  be  taken  against  the  idea  here  given 
of  heaven,  which  is,  that  it  leaves  no  room  for  the  blessed  spirits  to  difer 
in  their  degrees  of  happiness  as  one  star-  difiereth  from  another  star  in 
glory.  But  since  the  communication  of  perceptions  which  constitutes  their 
happiness  is  voluntary,  whoso  pleases  may  suppose  them  communicated  in 
greater  or  less  measure  to  every  one  according  to  his  deserts,  as  we  give 
more  or  less  countenance  to  diiFerent  persons  in  the  same  company  accord- 
ing to  our  esteem  of  them.  Yet  it  being  customary  to  consider  no  more 
than  one  world  besides  this  sublunary,  and  to  speak  promiscuously  of  the 
intermediate  and  final  states,  I  should  rather  choose  to  interpret  whatever  is 
said  of  the  different  degrees  of  happiness  as  relating  to  the  former,  ih»n 
admit  a  partiality  and  particular  favour  among  the  most  perfect  of  created 
Beings. 

30.  I  have  now  offered  what  I  can  conceive  may  be  the  condition  of  our 
intermediate  and  final  states  after  we  shall  leave  this  world  and  be  seen  no 
more.  My  intention  herein  was  to  give  a  livelier  idea  of  some  important 
truths,  wluch  I  think  discoverable  from  our  observation  of  nature  and 
knowledge  of  the  Divine  Attributes,  than  could  be  entertained  while  they 
remained  in  abstract  and  general  terms:  namely,  that  there  may  be  life,  en- 
jojrment,  and  action,  out  of  this  body;  that  there  are  other  beings  to  whom 
what  appears  useless  to  us  may  be  serviceable ;  that  there  is  a  connection 
of  uses  and  interests  throughout  the  whole  creation ;  and  that  whatever  be- 
falls us  here,  though  seeming  nugatory  or  hurtful,  will  turn  to  our  account 
some  time  or  other.  So  far  as  any  one  shall  find  what  I  have  here  suggested 
answer  this  purpose,  and  impress  stronger  upon  his  imagination  or  display 
in  more  sensible  colours  what  he  knew  before  to  be  true,  I  shall  be  glad  he 
will  attend  to  me :  for  I  did  not  propose  it  as  an  article  of  faith,  and  pre- 
tend to  prove  nothing  by  hypothesis,  nor  am  so  wedded  diereto,  but  ^**^ 
anything  therein  shdl  be  made  appear  contradictory  to  the  judgments  of 
sound  reasons,  or  hurtful  to  the  mmd  or  good  manners,  I  shall  be  the  fore- 
most to  reject  it. 


CHAP.    XXIIL 

THE  VISION. 

Speciosa  dehinc  miracula  promat, 
Antiphaten,  Scyllamque,  et  cum  Of  elope  Chary  bdin, 

On»  day,  after  having  my  thoughts  intent  all  the  morning  npon  *"* 
subject  of  the  two  foregoing  chapters,  I  went  out  in  the  evening  to  a 
neighbour's  house  to  recreate  myself  with  a  game  at  cards.  After  tov^ 
time  spent  in  this  amusement,  we  sat  down  to  supper,  during  wbid>. 
according  to  the  English  custom,  we  began  to  settle  the  affairs  of  toe 
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nation,  particularly  that  important  point  now  in  agitation,  a  Spaniah  war, 
whereon  we  conld  not  come  to  a  satisfactory  determination.  For  though 
we  depended  upon  the  valour  of  our  fleets  and  armies  to  take  Portohel, 
Carthagene,  and  the  Havannah,  at  one  compaign,  we  could  not  be  sure 
that  would  end  the  war,  ^d  were  a  little  doubtful  how  long  we  might  be 
able  to  continue  raising  twelve  millions  a  year,  and  conveniently  pay  the 
taxes  necessary  for  the  interest  of  such  enormous  sums.  Under  this  diffi- 
culty, and  finding  that  our  own  politicians  could  not  agree,  we  wished  for 
some  of  those  to  extricate  us,  of  whom  we  had  read  wonders  in  former 
times,  the  Godolphins,  the  Burleighs,  and  the  Walsinghams :  and  some  of 
the  company,  who  hdd  that  mankind  degenerates  every  age,  as  well  in 
bodily  strength  as  in  mental  sagacity,  wanted  to  conjure  up  the  souls  of 
Julius  Caesar  or  Philip  of  Macedon.  This  latter  thought  turned  the  dis- 
course upon  necromancy,  and  leaving  the  national  concerns,  which  we  be- 
lieved would  go  on  full  as  weU  without  us,  every  one  feU  to  consider  how 
he  might  best  g^tify  his  curiosity  if  he  were  possessed  of  that  art,  what 
persons  he  should  evoke  from  the  shades,  and  what  questions  he  should  put 
to  them.  One  was  for  seeing  his  relations  and  friends  again,  another  for  a 
tlte-a-t6te  conference  with  Elizabeth  or  Mary  of  Scots,  others  for  calling 
np  Belisarius,  Cicero,  Archimedes,  Alexander,  and  the  heroes  of  antiquity : 
till  I  happening  to  say,  I  had  read  somewhere  that  Socrates  learned  to  play 
upon  the  fiddle  at  threescore,  that  Plato  made  love- verses  in  his  youth,  and 
putting  them  in  mind  that  they  had  all  heard  how  Orpheus  used  to  draw 
the  trees  and  beasts  after  him  by  his  music,  the  ladies  declared  they  should 
be  vastly  delighted  to  hear  a  solo  on  the  violin  by  a  philosopher,  or  hoped 
his  scholar  would  accompany  him  with  an  amorous  sonnet  of  his  own  com- 
posing, and  that  the  entertainment  might  conclude  with  a  dance  of  forests 
full  of  lions,  bears,  and  tigers,  to  a  jig  of  the  Thracian  harper.  Being  thus 
drawn  to  think  of  the  ancient  sages,  we  proceeded  to  some  of  their  pecu- 
liar doctrines,  wishing  to  hear  them  explained  by  themsdves,  as  likewise  to 
know  some  particulars  concerning  their  occupations  and  manner  of  living  in 
the  regions  where  they  now^nhabit.  With  conversation  of  this  kind,  partly 
fterioos,  but  mostly  jocose,  we  passed  the  time  until  the  company  parted* 
which  they  did  pretty  early,  some  of  them  having  a  great  way  to  go.  When 
I  came  home,  finding  it  not  my  hour  of  bed  time,  and  being  unwilling 
to  fatigue  my  spirits  with  anything  that  might  be  called  study,  I  walked  to 
and  fro  in  my  chamber,  giving  my  thoughts  a  liberty  to  run  as  they  listed. 
I  found  ideas  start  up  promiscuously  from  what  I  had  thought  of  in  the 
morning  or  heard  in  the  evening,  each  introducing  the  next  by  any  slight 
connection  in  that  transient  variety  and  wanton  assemblage  customary  with 
imagination  when  judgment  throws  the  reins  upon  her  neck.  In  this  man- 
ner I  continued  to  be  amused  while  undressing,  and  until  laid  upon  my 
pillow :  when  having  neither  crudities,  nor  crying  sins,  nor  debts,  nor  hopes 
of  preferment,  nor  schemes  of  cajoling  a  county,  or  buying  a  borough, 
to  break  my  rest,  I  presently  fell  fast  asleep. 

2.  I  cannot  tdl  how  soon  afterwards  it  happened,  but  methought  some- 
thing broke  on  a  sudden  in  my  head,  in  the  manner  I  have  heard  described  in 
an  apoplectic  fit.  Instantly  I  found  my  limbs  and  all  my  outer  parts  benumbed 
9o  that  I  had  no  feeling  in  them,  yet  I  had  still  a  feeling  of  my  muscles, 
whose  motions  I  could  distinguish  plainer  than  before :  for  I  could  perceive 
myself  sweU  them  in  thickness  and  contract  them  in  length,  thereby  drawing 
the  tendons  fastened  to  them,  but  what  these  tendons  drew  I  could  not  per- 
ceive, having  no  knowledge  of  anything  beyond.     But  this  lasted  only  fot 
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a  moment,  for  the  muscles  quickly  lost  their  feeling  too,  and  I  could  per- 
ceive no  fiirther  than  the  nerves  or  strings  of  bladders  by  which  I  injected 
a  subtile  fluid  into  them.  Thus  my  sense  seemed  gradually  to  retire  in- 
wards, and  as  it  wididrew,  sensation  seemed  always  to  reside  in  the  extre- 
mities of  those  parts  wherewith  I  still  retained  a  connection,  and  to  convey 
notices  h-om  them  which  it  had  not  done  while  it  had  any  to  convey  from 
others  beyond  them.  Just  as  a  man  straining  to  look  at  a  dislant  prospect, 
overlooks  things  dose  before  him,  but  if  clouds  intercept  his  sight  from  the 
remoter  scenes,  his  eye  contracts  and  presents  him  with  a  distinct  view  of 
those  lying  nearer.  At  the  next  step,  my  perception  was  confined  to  the 
valves  closing  the  orifices  of  my  nerves,  which  I  could  open  and  then  fed 
the  animal  spirits  rush  in  like  the  stream  of  a  river  wh^  one  pulls  up  a 
floodgate.  At  length  I  found  myself  reduced  to  my  oensory,  where  I  could 
discern  ideas  of  reflection  and  abstraction  like  pictures  banging  round  tiie 
walla  of  a  room ;  or  rather  like  those  machines  shown  about  for  a  sight, 
where  the  images  continually  change  their  places,  or  vanish,  and  others  are 
made  to  start  up  by  unseen  springs  :  but  I  had  not  leisure  to  observe  their 
motions,  for  the  whole  of  what  I  have  related  passed  in  less  time  than  I  have 
been  relating.  The  last  thii^  I  perceived  was  that  I  seemed  dinging  to 
something  hard  like  a  stick,  much  in  the  condition  of  a  man  who  hangs  by 
both  his  hands  clasped  round  the  bough  of  a  tree,  only  with  thb  diflference, 
that  the  bough  I  clung  to  moved  with  a  prodigious  swiftness  and  dragged 
me  along  after  it.  Not  liking  to  be  hurried  on,  I  knew  not  whither,  with 
such  impetuosity,  I  let  go  my  hold,  when  iiistantly  the  stick  slipping  away 
left  me  behind  utterly  destitute  of  all  sense  and  percq>tion  whatever 

3.  How  long  I  remained  in  this  state  of  total  insensibility  I  know  no*, 
but  was  first  roused  out  of  it  by  something  brushing  along  nimbly  by  me  : 
1  felt  it  touch  me  gently  as  it  passed  sometimes  on  one  side  and  sometimes 
on  the  other.  These  sensations  set  my  ideas  afloat  again,  and  though 
they  appeared  very  obscure  and  confused,  like  those  of  a  man  not  half 
awake,  I  had  discernment  enough  to  persuade  me  that  I  was  now  a  de- 
funct :  that  the  stick  I  had  dung  to  was  that  jMurt  of  my  human  composition 
whereto  I  had  been  vitally  united,  whidi,  as  I  afterwards  learnt,  being  car- 
ried on  with  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth  after  the  rate  of  about  nine 
hundred  miles  in  a  minute,  had  dq>arted  firom  me  upon  my  quitting  my  hold : 
or  in  other  words  that  I  was  actually  departed  into  the  other  world.  I  re- 
joiced, however,  to  find  I  still  retained  my  existence  and  perceptivity,  and 
having  been  piously  educated,  cast  up  a  short  but  fervent  ejaculaUon  to  that 
power  who  governs  both  worlds,  ynih  an  assured  confidence  of  his  being 
alike  able  and  willing  to  provide  for  me  in  thijv  as  well  as  he  had  done  in 
the  former  :  but  knowing  that  we  have  no  title  to  expect  assistanoe  until 
having  done  the  best  we  can  by  our  own  strength,  I  resolved  not  to  be 
wanting  to  myself ;  for  I  presumed  my  activity  remained  with  me  too,  but 
how  to  exert  it  was  the  questicm,  for  I  knew  of  no  limb  or  organ  of  sensa- 
tion bdonging  to  me,  nor  could  find  any  musde  or  instrument  to  act  with. 
However,  I  determined  to  use  my  endeavours,  and  believing  that  the 
brushes  I  received  were  to  be  the  first  rudiments  for  laying  the  foundation 
of  my  future  understanding,  I  made  one  strong  efibrt  at  random  with  an 
eager  desire  of  catching  hold  of  whatever  occasioned  them,  that  I  mi^t 
fed  what  it  was  made  of.  Immediatdy  I  seemed  to  stretdi  out  tL  hundred 
arms  all  around  me,  but  with  no  better  success  than  a  man  who  should 
thrust  his  arms  out  at  window,  while  the  bricklayers  are  sweeping  down 
tilesherds,  bridcbats,  and  pieces  of  mortar,  from  the  gutters  above  him ; 
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for  I  fdt  my  limlw  knocked  about  incesMatly  by  a  shower  of  hard  balls* 
which  besides  hurting  me  grievously,  turned  me  round  and  fovid  by  the 
violence  of  their  strokes,  as  a  chaff  is  whisked  about  in  a  whiiiwind.  This 
made  me  the  more  earnest  to  grope  about  for  some  sti^F  wUoh  mi^t 
keep  me  steady,  but  the  more  I  strove  the  worse  it  proved,  for  no  stay 
could  I  find.  I  do  not  know  what  mig^t  have  been  the  ooatie^uence  if  I 
had  not  presently  perceived  something  hold  me  and  draw  me  aside  from 
the  troublesome  stream  of  bullets :  but  as  some  of  them  still  struck  against 
my  fingers,  I  judged  it  prudent  to  draw  in  my  arms  and  give  myself  to  tiie 
management  of  my  new  protector. 

4.  I  now  lay  quiet  and  easy  awhile,  well  pleased  to  find  I  had  no 
bruises  remaining,  and  that  my  blows  smarted  no  longer  thui  just  in  tilt 
instant  of  striking :  but  soon  a  new  desire  started  up  in  my  mind  of  see- 
ing what  it  was  that  took  so  friendly  care  of  me.  As  I  did  not  know 
whether  I  had  any  eyes  nor  where  they  lay,  I  oast  my  attention  every 
way  in  hopes  of  finding  a  peep-hole :  upon  this  effort  I  presently  saw 
little  flashes  of  light  sparkling  and  vanishing  again  on  all  sides  of  me, 
together  with  various  objects,  but  all  indistinct :  being  now  satisfied  I  had 
the  faculty  of  seeing,  I  attributed  tiie  little  use  I  could  make  of  it  to  my 
own  hurry  and  want  of  management ;  so  resolving  to  proceed  with  more 
calmness  and  caution,  I  confined  my  endeavours  to  a  part  near  that  that  I 
was  hdd  by.  After  repeated  trials  I  found  I  could  form  a  set  of  optkt,  but 
they  would  return  back  again,  almost  as  soon  as  I  had  thrust  them  out ;  till 
by  a  little  further  practice  I  learned  to  keep  them  steady  so  as  to  observe 
anything  before  me.  I  then  beheld  a  kind  of  wdk  or  bag  filled  out  like  a 
bladder  with  air,  uniform  everywhere  excepting  that  from  one  place  there 
came  out  the  arm  which  hdd  me,  and  from  another  a  longish  neck 
with  a  head  upon  it,  having  a  meagre  lank-jawed  fEice,  very  like  the 
prints  I  have  seen  before  some  editions  of  Locke's  works.  It  looked 
upon  me  steadfastly  with  a  mild  and  benign  aspect,  and  the  lips  moved  as  in 
speaking.  This  made  me  quite  impatient  to  hear  what  was  said,  but  I  was  as 
deaf  as  a  post :  however,  having  already  found  myself  provided  with  hands 
enow,  and  eyes  enow,  I  did  not  despair  of  finding  plenty  of  ears  too,  if  I 
could  but  till  how  to  open  them.  My  whole  attention  and  desire  being 
now  bent  upon  hearing,  my  eyes  sunk  in  directly  and  left  me  in  the  dark, 
but  I  heard  a  confused  jumble  of  whispers,  short,  broken,  and  inarticulate 
at  first,  yet  that  did  not  discourage  me,  believing  I  should  manage  better 
by  d^rees  as  I  had  done  in  the  use  of  my  sight  Accordingly  I  could  sooo 
distinguish  my  own  name  repeated,  whidi  surprised  me  agreeably  to  find  I 
was  among  friends.  How's  this !  thinks  I  to  myself,  that  the  retired  Ned 
Search,  scarce  known  to  twenty  peojde  in  the  other  world,  should  be  so 
well  known  here  that  the  first  person  he  meets  aocosta  him  by  name !  It 
must  certainly  be  some  old  acquaintance  whose  hice  I  have  forgotten  de- 
parted hither  before  me.  Sure  it  can  nevmr  be  really  John  Lodie  himself 
sewn  up  here  in  a  sack  for  his  sins,  for  he  died  before  I  was  bom.  After 
this  soliloquy,  reflecting  that  the  more  haste  the  worse  speed,  I  moderated 
my  impatience,  and  observing  my  motions  carefully  and  minutely,  it  was 
not  long  before  I  formed  a  complete  ear,  with  drum  and  everything  requi- 
site for  the  auditory  function. 

5.  My  good  friend  perceiving  me  prepared  for  an  andience  addressed  me 
as  follows.  Welcome,  Ned  Seardi,  into  the  vehicular  state :  you  are  in 
the  hands  of  one  who  is  not  an  utter  stranger  to  you,  though  not  3rour  co- 
temporary  :  for  know  that  I  am  John  Locke,  with  whose  writings  you  are 
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not  unaoqolunted.  1  have  observed  a  faint  reseoiblance  in  your  way  o^ 
thinking  with  mine,  which,  though  mingled  with  a  great  diversity  of  cha- 
racter, has  given  me  a  family  kindness  for  you.  I  was  apprized  of  your  be- 
ing to  make  a  visit  here,  and  came  this  way  on  purpose  to  assist  yoa.  I 
have  already  given  you  a  seasonable  relief  when  you  were  tossed  about 
among  those  flying  balls  yonder,  and  am  ready  to  do  yon  farther  service 
in  any  way  you  shall  want.  Consider  you  are  but  a  baby  just  bom  into 
this  new  World,  and  may  find  it  expedient  to  put  yourself  under  some 
tuition.-«-It  is  natural  to  suppose  I  wanted  very  much  to  thank  him  for 
his  kind  assistance  and  offers  of  continuing  it :  and  to  declare  my  wil- 
lingtiess  to  submit  to  his  guidance  until  he  should  teach  me  how  to 
manage  without  giving  him  that  trouble  ;  but  I  knew  not  how  to  express 
myseff.  The  business  now  was  to  attain  the  use  of  speech,  which  I  no 
sooner  attempted  than  I  felt  myself  hung  round  with  mouths  and  tongues 
innumerable.  I  was  yet  so  inexpert  in  my  faculties  that  I  could  exer 
cise  no  more  than  one  at  a  time :  if  I  went  to  look  I  could  hear  nothing, 
if  I  listened  I  dould  see  nothing,  and  now  I  tried  to  talk  I  could  neither  see 
nor  hear  :  so  wanting  the  guidance  of  my  ears  to  direct  me  in  the  formation 
of  my  words,  I  strained  all  my  mouths  to  make  as  much  noise  as  possible 
that  I  might  be  sure  of  being  heard ;  like  those  disputants  who  make 
up  for  their  want  of  sense  by  their  vehemence  of  vociferation.  After  aome 
little  time  spent  in  this  violent  exercise,  I  returned  to  listening  again,  for 
suspecting  my  pronunciation  might  be  somewhat  defective  I  did  not  doubt 
my  good  tutor  would  set  me  right.  I  heard  him  laugh  most  immode- 
rately, and  when  his  mirth  was  over.  Prithee,  Ned,  says  he,  what  didst 
thou  make  those  hideous  mouths  at  me  for?  If  you  could  have  seen 
yourself  yovL  would  have  been  frighted.  Why  you  made  a  worse  figure 
than  the  picture  of  Fame  in  a  folio  Virgil.  I  guessed  at  your  meaning 
by  your  gaping,  that  you  wanted  to  speak  to  me,  but  not  a'  single  sound 
did  you  utter.  Don't  you  consider  that  though  you  do  not  want  for  tongue 
you  have  neithsr  lungs  nor  respiration,  and  without  breath  the  other  organs 
of  speech  are  useless.  We  do  not  talk  by  the  mouth  in  this  country,  and 
if  I  showed  you  one  in  my  face,  it  was  only  to  put  you  upon  exerting  your- 
self, by  exciting  a  desire  of  conversing  with  me,  because  I  knew  you  had  no 
notion  of  any  other  way  of  speaking.  Look  at  me  once  more  and  observe 
how  I  manage  :  but  contrive  if  yqji  can  to  hold  out  an  ear  at  the  same  time, 

for  else  you  will  not  believe  but  that  I  play  you  tricks. 1  endeavoured 

to  do  as  I  was  bid,  and  as  use  makes  peifectness,  after  two  or  three  unsuc- 
cessful trials,  I  learned  to  see  and  hear  together.  I  then  saw  his  fisu^e  had 
no  mouth  nor  opening  below  the  nose,  but  from  thence  downward  was  all 
enormous  chin :  nevertheless  I  could  hear  him  speak  distinctly.  I  took  no- 
tice indeed  that  his  voice  was  something  different  from  the  human,  having  a 
little  twang  like  that  of  string  music. ^Nay,  says  he,  do  not  stand  star- 
ing me  in  die  face,  you  will  learn  nothing  there  :  look  down  upon  my  ve- 
hide.  I  did  so,  and  observed  little  fibres  bouncing  up  with  great  strength 
and  agility  in  a  kind  of  net- work,  consisting  of  various  shaped  meshes.  I 
can  liken  them  to  nothing  so  well  as  the  little  wrinkles  continually  changing 
their  form  in.  the  skin  on  top  of  warm  milk  set  in  the  window  to  cod, 

,only  they  moved  ihuch  quicker,  and  with  a  more  tremulous  motion. 

There,  says  he,  that  ia  our  way  of  talking :  now  try  if  you  can  copy  the 
style. 

6.  I  tried  and  tried  again  with  might  and  main,  but  all  to  no  purpose ; 
for  though  I  found  myself  all  over  in  agitation,  like  a  Quaker  when  tnc 
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spirit  pooTB  plentifblly  upon  him,  y^  not  a  single  sound  or  whisper  could  I 
get  oat :  so  that  I  hegaa  to  despair  of  ever  making  progress  in  this  new* 
feshion  string  language.  My  good  patron  saw  my  distress  and  laid  a  little 
innocent  plot  to  relieve  me.  Your  strokes,  says  be,  are  too  gentle,  and  have 
too  long  intervals  between.  Do  not  yon  know  the  strings  of  a  harpsichord 
wUl  shake  a  long  while  after  they  cease  to  give  any  sonnd  ?  sndi  feeUe 
quiverings  will  do  no  good :  you  must  make  your  pulsations  a  great  deal 
stronger,  with  nimble  jerks  following  instantly  upon  one  another.  But  I  find 
you  do  not  care  to  exert  yourself :  nay,  if  you  grow  idle,  I  must  take  another 

course  with  you. On  a  sudden  his  head  changed  to  the  form  of  a  lion's, 

with  great  gaping  jaws  fuU  of  monstrous  fierngs,  and  he  shot  out  twenty 
paws  armed  with  daws  pointed  as  sharp  as  a  needle.  Twas  horribly  fright- 
Gied  at  this  unexpected  freak,  in  a  friend  and  a  philosopher,  which  I  took 
for  a  fit  of  frenzy  that  had  seized  him.  But  not  knowing  how  either  to  get 
out  of  his  way,  or  defend  myself,  I  exerted  all  my  strength,  and  cried  out 
O !  willi  a  more  violent  scream  than  that  wherewith  Belinda  rent  the 
affiighted  skies  when  the  mpt  was  made  upon  her  lode. — ^Very  well,  says 
he  with  a  smile,  having  instantly  resumed  his  human  benign  countenance, 
now  we  have  broken  the  ice  we  shall  go  on  swimmingly ;  I  did  not  intend 
to  hurt  you  :  do  not  be  angry  with  me  for  frightening  you  into  a  scholar 
when  I  could  not  make  you  one  by  instruction.  But  do  me  the  favour  to 
try  whether  yon  cannot  repeat  your  O,  without  being  in  a  passion  :  you 
need  not  brawl  it  out  quite  so  vehemently  as  you  did  just  now. — ^My  terror 
had  left  s0  strong  an  impression  upon  my  fancy  that  I  had  a  clear  idea  of 
every  little  motion  it  had  occasioned  widiin  me :  with  this  hdp  I  found  I 
could  say  O,  in  cool  blood,  as  often  as  I  pleased,  and  with  as  cardess  a 
tone  as  a  very  polite  congregation,  while  adjusting  their  dress  or  thinking 
<^  their  routs,  when  that  little  partide  occurs  in  the  responses  of  the  litany. 
— Courage !  my  boy,  says  the  preceptor :  now  you  are  perfect  in  O,  we 
shall  soon  teach  you  A,  £,  I,  and  U :  but  mind  me,  child,  you  must  ply 
dose  to  your  lesson  and  follow  my  directions,  they  will  make  your  learning 
the  easier. — ^Ay,  thinks  I,  that  I  shall  with  a  willing  mind,  for  I  long 
mightily  to  be  asking  you  questions. 

You  know,  continues  he,  that  our  faculties  assist  one  another :  therefore 
try  now  to  thrust  out  a  neck  and  head,  with  a  pair  of  eyes  and  ears  to  it, 
that  you  may  see  yourself  speak.  I  obeyed  orders,  and  turning  my  face 
downwards,  saw  that  I  was  made  just  like  my  neighbour :  both  like  two 
tortoises,  only  indosed  in  bags  instead  of  shells.  I  did  not  think  of  amusing 
myself  with  brandishing  arms  and  legs  about,  for  being  overjoyed  at  having 
recovered  my  speech,  tiiough  as  yet  consisting  only  of  one  simple  sound,  I 
kept  plying  my  O's  with  great  delight  in  all  pitches  of  voice  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  all  the  while  diligently  watching  the  little  fibres  as  they  jumped 
and  vibrated  upon  my  skin. — Bravdy  done !  says  Locke.  Why,  you  per« 
form  as  dexterously  as  if  you  had  served  an  apprenticeship :  it  is  not  every 
body  can  bend  his  neck  so  easily  the  first  time.  This  is  an  advantage  at- 
t^iding  us  who  have  used  ourselves  to  reflection,  for  most  of  those  who 
come  from  the  other  world  have  a  great  stifEness  in  their  necks,  they  can 
see  anything  sooner  than  themsdves.  But  since  you  have  such  a  facility  at 
retrospection,  I  would  recommend  to  you  to  pull  in  your  head,  and  examine 
what  passes  within  your  vehide  while  you  perform  any  of  the  functions  you 
are  ao'eady  master  of. — ^By  following  this  admonition,  I  discovered  that  my 
bag  or  case  was  lined  all  over  on  the  inside  with  little  hairs  like  the  nap  of 
vdvet,  which  were  the  first  instruments  for  mc  to  act  upon  :  for  by  squeezing 
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any  one  or  more  of  them,  as  one  aqoeeies  tbe  kemd  of  an  spfk^  belweeo 
finger  and  tiiomb,  I  could  shoot  tiiem  out,  and  in  this  manner  perfomied 
all  my  actions ;  and  I  observed  that  many  of  them  produced  no  tgUntl 
motion,  but  served  only  to  present  me  with  ideas  of  reflection.  But  mj 
discovery  of  such  a  mnhitade  of  ^rings  I  had  to  employ,  subjected  me  to  oae 
inconvenience :  for  tiuMe  of  diflerent  nses  being  promisroooaly  intenningled 
together,  and  every  use  requiring  several  of  them  to  concur  in  opentkf 
towards  it,  I  made  frequent  mistakes  by  touching  the  wrong  springs.  If  I 
went  to  stretch  out  an  arm,  I  should  sometimes  loll  out  a  long  tongue;  if  I 
wanted  to  form  an  ear,  I  should  kick  with  a  foot :  if  I  endeavoured  to  look 
earnestly  at  an  object,  I  should  find  a  mathematical  problem  start  up  in  mj 
imagination.  So  I  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  my  instructor  to  tesdi  ne 
the  proper  command  of  my  fiieulties,  and  I  did  not  doubt  bat  he  would  bcgiB 
with  that  of  speech,  which  was  what  I  wanted  most  eamesdy  to  attain. 

7.  It  would  be  tedious  to  relate  all  the  particular  lessons  he  gave  me;  letit 
suffice  to  say  that  he  proceeded  much  in  the  same  manner  we  teach  children  ti 
read,  instructing  me  first  how  to  form  the  sound  of  letters,  then  syUabki, 
and  afterwards  words.  But  I  found  the  most  difficulty  with  diphthong 
vowels  preceding  one  another,  and  syllables  having  as  much  Towel  as  CQa^ 
sonant.  I  could  not  say  Chariot  nor  Extraordinary,  but  Charrit  and  £x^ 
todny,  Hke  the  ladies,  nor  Beloved  or  Moveth,  but  Blovd  and  Moves,  like 
most  young  parsons  in  reading  the  exhortation :  nor  could  I  preaentlj  get 
the  knack  of  joining  my  words  into  one  continued  sentence,  for  in  my  M 
essays,  making  a  kmd  ci  stoccato  music,  there  seemed  a  stop  between  evetj 
sound ;  so  he  was  forced  to  b^gin  with  sentences  that  we  should  aoooont 
the  most  harsh.  The  first  he  tried  me  upon  was  tiiat  line  of  Ansonius,  Sic 
mihi  nux,  nox,  nix,  nex  fuit  ante  diem :  then  we  went  to  Drayton's  Couzt 
of  Fayrie,  Hop  and  Mop  and  Drop  so  clear,  Pip  and  IVip  and  Skip,  tfait 
were  to  Mab  tiieir  sovereign  ever  dear,  her  special  maids  of  honour.  Fib 
and  Tib,  and  Pinck  and  Pm,  Tick  and  Quids,  and  Jill  and  Jin,  Tit  andNit, 
and  Wap  and  Win,  ^e  train  that  wait  npon  her.  But  he  brought  me 
pretty  soon  to  Pope's  harmonious  versification.  While  melting  music  stssls 
upon  the  sky,  and  softened  sounds  along  the  waters  die,  SuKKith  flow  tbe 
waves,  the  breeses  gently  |^y,  Belinda  smiles,  and  all  the  world  is  gay : 
then  to  the  Italian  of  Tasso,  Ed  al  pavone  spiegar  la  pompa  de  Y  ocohiote 
phune :  Virgil's  Avertens,  rosea  cervioe  refulsit,  ambrodseque  comte  divinom 
▼ertice  odorem  spiravere ;  pedes  vestis  deflnxit  ad  imos,  et  veni  ioc^ 
patuit  Dea :  and  lastly  to  some  flowing  Gredc  words,  as  Genet  aiganoM) 
bioio,  and  Met  okeanoio  roaoon. 

But,  says  he,  we  have  another  language  among  us  we  call  the  ScntieDt, 
in  distinction  from  the  Vocal,  wherein  I  have  beoi  speaking  to  you.  1^ 
is  carried  on  by  applying  our  vehicles  dose  to  one  another,  and  raising  cer- 
tain figures  or  motions  on  our  outsides,  which  oommunioate  the  like  to  our 
neighbour,  and  thereby  exdte  in  him  the  same  ideas  that  gave  rise  to  diem 
in  ourselves,  making  him,  as  it  were,  fed  our  thoughts.  This  is  a  mo^ 
completer  way  of  conversing,  being  not  liable  to  misapprdiension,  provided 
the  redpient  takes  care  to  remove  all  his  own  ideas,  that  none  of  them  msy 
confound  or  interfere  with  those  delivered :  but  to  do  that  effsetnally,  re- 
quires great  dexterity  and  long  practice,  therefore  I  will  not  attempt  to 
teach  you.  You  have  gotten  one  language  and  that  may  serve  your  parpose 
while  you  stay  here,  so  you  be  careful  to  employ  it  well. 

8.  It  is  easy  to  guess  what  was  the  first  use  I  ought  tomdce  of  mvtoi^ 
as  soon  as  I  had  attained  a  competent  dull  in  the  management  of  it  i  ^ 
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polite  Reader'sown  imaginatkm  may  soggeet,  better  than  I  can  relate,  what 
fine  speeches  I  made  to  thank  my  benefactor  for  the  pains  he  had  graciously 
bestowed  upon  me,  to  eiqvess  the  joy  I  felt  on  hearmg  that  I  had  a  parti- 
cular share  in  his  favonr,  and  to  assure  him  it  should  always  be  my  utmost 
ambition  to  improve  those  features  wherein  he  was  i^eased  to  say  I  bore 
him  some  feint  resemblance.— Truce  wi^  your  compliments,  says  he ;  we 
deal  but  little  with  that  ccAa  in  this  land  of  sincerity :  we  find  an  imme- 
diate pleasuie  in  doing  a  good-natured  thing,  so  want  not  the  vpvat  of  ap- 
plause to  instigate  us :  we  follow  virtue  for  its  own  sake,  that  is,  for  the 
secret  complacence  of  mind  constantly  attending  it.  But  lest  you  should 
think  the  liking  I  have  taken  to  you  only  a  sudden  faney  that  may  wear  off 
again  presently,  be  assured  I  look  upon  you  as  a  relation.  You  know  I  had 
no  children  upon  earth — I  beg  pardon,  says  I,  for  intemqiting  you :  but 
though  you  left  no  issue  of  your  body,  you  had  a  more  prolific  head  than 
Jopiter,  for  he  brought  forth  one  single  Minerva,  but  you  have  a  most  nu- 
merous family :  the  whole  body  of  sound  reasoners  in  the  nation  I  came 
from,  of  which  I  should  be  proud  to  be  admitted  an  unworthy  monber,  de- 
rives from  you. — He  smiled  at  this  conceit. — No,  no,  says  he,  it  ia  not  that 
way  I  make  out  the  kindred ;  I  trace  it  from  a  higher  stock  :  it  is  but  since 
your  arrival  here  I  consider  you  as  my  child,  before  I  regarded  yon  only  as 
my  cousin.  I  had  no  descendants  below,  and  we  being  here  Isangeloi, 
without  marriage  or  sex,  have  no  means  of  raising  up  any.  Such  of  us  as 
stand  so  circumstanced,  especially  those  who  have  been  tired  out  with  the 
comfortless  state  of  an  old  bachelor,  provide  themselves  families  by  adoption, 
wherein  we  commonly  choose  among  those  of  the  same  lineage  with  our- 
selves :  for  similitude  of  sentiments  conciliates  afiection,  and  it  has  been 
obeerved  in  the  race  I  am  going  to  speak  of,  thatthe  same  turn  and  dispo- 
sition of  mind  runs  through  the  whcde  line. 

You  mast  hav^-read  that  in  the  early  ages  such  as  applied  themselves  to 
tiie  study  of  nature  were  reputed  conjurers  by  the  vulgar,  thought  knowing 
and  expert  in  everything,  and  dignified  with  the  ajqidlation  of  wise  men  : 
not  that  they  ever  assumed  this  title  to  themselves,  as  being  more  sensible 
than  anybody  how  little  human  science  deserved  it,  but  they  could  not  help 
what  other  people  called  them.  At  length  Pythagoras  prevailed  to  have  the 
name  of  wise  man  changed  into  that  of  admirer  of  wisdom,  by  which  he 
intended  to  take  upon  himself  the  character  of  a  po-son  assiduously  employed 
in  the  search  of  Imowledge,  without  ever  pretending  to  have  attained  it 
completely.  Thus  he  became  the  founder  and  father  of  Philosophy,  and  his 
descendants  for  a  while  preserved  the  same  tenor  of  conduct  and  temper 
of  mind ;  always  inquisitive,  always  improving,  sensible  their  greatest  wisdom 
lay  in  the  knowledge  of  their  ignorance,  and  unsolicitous  to  conceal  it.  But 
in  process  of  time  another  set  of  persons  mingled  among  them,  whether 
really  of  tiie  family,  but  tainted  with  a  corrupt  mixture  of  foreign  blood,  or 
whether  a  spurious  issue  gaining  admittance  through  the  negligence  of  the 
heralds,  lliese  folks,  finding  how  great  submission  had  been  paid  to  the 
ipse  dixit  of  the  founder,  and  from  thence  supposing  he  delivered  bis  doc- 
trines m  oracular  truths,  never  to  be  controverted  or  examined,  thought 
to  prove  themselves  his  offspring  by  an  air  of  positiveness  and  self  suffi- 
ciency :  so  they  set  up  for  oracles  too,  issued  their  ipse  dixits  Hke  the  edict 
of  an  emperor,  and  re-assumed  that  claim  to  wisdom  which  he  had  taken 
so  much  pains  to  reject 

Ftom  Uienoeforward  the  f^unily  became  parted  into  two  branches,  the 
Searches  and  the  Knowals.    The  former,  retaining  the  spirit  of 'their  an- 
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cestor,  were  perpetaally  searching  after  knowledge  without  ever  thinkii^ 
they  had  enough,  pursuing  alwajrs  the  useful  rather  than  the  curious  or 
regarding  the  latter  only  as  it  might  be  made  subservient  to  the  former. 
D^Eident  of  their  understanding  they  examined  their  premises  carefully  be- 
fore they  built  upon  them»  and  submitted  their  deductions  to  a  review  upon 
proper  occasions :  and  though  despairing  of  absolute  certainty  in  anything, 
they  wanted  not  moral  assurance  to  keep  them  steady  in  following  the  best 
lights  of  their  judgment.  In  their  intercourse  with  others  they  were  doable, 
humble,  and  modest,  willing  to  learn  of  anybody,  and  ready  to  commani- 
cate  what  they  had  were  it  ever  so  small :  desirous  of  reputation  only  as  it 
might  gain  them  the  better  hearing,  wishing  to  be  believed  no  further  than 
as  they  could  (^er  reasons  convincing  to  the  hearer:  lovers  of  unity  and 
reconcilement  rather  than  opposition,  striving  to  interpret  a  different  opinion 
so  as  to  bring  it  compatible  with  their  own  rather  than  to  overthrow  it. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Knowals,  confident  in  their  abilities,  soon  thought 
themselves  masters  of  whatever  they  undertook :  they  scorned  to  examine 
their  prindi^es  minutely  as  betraying  a  want  of  genius  and  penetration,  so 
they  commonly  took  up  their  tenets  at  hap-hazard,  and  then  pleased  them- 
selves with  showing  how  dexterously  they  could  maintain  them:  more 
solicitous  to  gain  the  applause  than  promote  the  benefit  of  mankind  :  assum- 
ing, peremptory,  and  overbearing,  proving  everything  by  demonstration,  or 
expecting  their  word  should  be  taken  in  heu  of  demonstration :  impatient  of 
contradiction  themselves  and  delighted  to  overthrow  all  who  but  seemed  to 
differ  from  them.  This  branch  produced  the  Sophists  of  Ghreece,  the  Aca- 
demics of  after  times  who  would  maintain  the  pro  and  con  upon  any  subject 
proposed,  the  schoolmen  and  popish  doctors  in  the  dark  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity. According  to  the  himiour  of  the  times  they  lived  in,  they  woold 
brag  being  skilful  in  all  arts  whatever,  even  to  making  the  shoes  upon  their 
feet  and  ring  upon  their  finger ;  or  of  running  ye  off  two  hundred  lines 
while  they  stood  upon  one  leg ;  or  of  writing  a  gallop  and  furnishing  sheets 
for  the  press  faster  than  they  could  be  printed  off.  In  modem  days  there 
have  been  two  off-sets  sprung  out  from  them :  the  Methodists,  who  pretend 
to  know  the  secrets  of  Heaven  and  deliver  all  their  fandes  with  a  Thus  saith 
the  Lord :  and  the  Freethinkers,  who  though  sole  masters  of  reason,  do  not 
use  it  for  the  information  of  mankind  but  only  to  pick  holes  in  the  works  of 
others,  and  if  they  can  make  themsdves  laugh  esteem  it  the  same  as  making 
an  adversary  submit. 

The  Search  branch,  not  fond  of  putting  themsdves  forward,  have  scarce 
ever  composed  a  visible  Church,  but  lie  dispersed  up  and  down,  minding 
their  own  business  quietly  according  to  thdr  several  talents  and  stations. 
To  this  branch  bdong  those  who  have  made  any  real  improvement,  not  only 
in  philosophy,  but  in  any  art  or  science  condudve  to  Uie  benefit  of  boB' 
kind,  and  those  who,  wanting  ability  to  strike  out  improvements  of  tbeur 
own,  endeavour  fairly  to  understand  and  make  a  good  use  of  those  imparted 
to  them  by  others.  For  many  of  the  Searches  have  very  moderate  part^ 
but  then  they  do  the  best  that  is  to  be  done  with  them :  on  the  other  hand 
we  often  find  shining  talents  among  the  Knowals,  but  then  they  seek  no 
more  than  to  shine  with  them,  and  it  is  well  if  they  do  not  turn  them  to 
mischievous  purposes. 

9.  As  I  was  a  Search  myself  it  is  natural  for  me  to  £avour  my  own  rda- 
tions,  and  I  need  not  use  flattery  to  persuade  you  of  your  being  one :  wr 
it  is  not  brightness  of  parts  nor  exteneiveness  of  learning,  but  an  hoD» 
industrious  temper,  a  cautious  freedom  of  inquiry,  a  sobriety  of  mind,  •»« 
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iiumility  of  di8(>o8ition,  that  characterize  our  liae.  If  I  had  found  no  other 
mark  I  should  have  known  you  for  a  true  Search  hy  the  pliableness  of  your 
neck.  The  Knowals  have  a  wonderful  stiffness  in  the  vertebrae,  therefore 
they  judge  of  thek  size  by  the  noise  they  make,  and  having  most  of  them 
pretty  loud  voices  they  despise  the  rest  of  us  as  so  many  pigmies.  Pray 
now  did  you  not  fancy  yourself  bigger  than  you  are  before  1  made  you  thrust 
out  a  head  to  look  ?  Very  true,  says  I,  and  I  wondered  how  such  a  riirimp 
as  you  could  drag  about  such  a  great  carcass  as  mine :  but  that  was  not  the 
first  time  I  have  found  the  benefit  of  retrospection.  When  I  first  set  out 
to  pursue  the  Light  of  Nature,  I  thought  myself  a  stout  fellow  capable  of 
mighty  things,  tiU  having  thrust  out  half  my  body  and  surveyed  my  person 
exclusive  of  the  clothing,  I  found  it  strangely  dwindled  into  a  button. — If 
you  can  contrive,  says  he,  to  work  a  few  golden  threads  into  your  button  it 
will  be  better  worth  than  a  bladder  full  of  air. 

But  to  speak  my  mind  freely,  you  have  worked  up  your  button  in  a  man- 
ner not  very  suitable  to  my  taste ;  you  have  a  great  many  more  flights 
than  ever  I  pretended  to.  I  should  never  have  thought  of  likening  the 
human  machine  sometimes  to  a  mill,  sometimes  to  a  study  hung  round 
with  beUs,  sometimes  to  a  chamber  organ ;  nor  of  proving  by  a  chess- 
board that  the  sphere  of  a  spirit's  presence  is  wide  enough  to  contain 
sixty-four  particles  of  matter,  nor  of  connputing  the  corpuscles  of  light  in 
a  grain  of  wax,  or  absolute  pressure  of  ether  upon  a  guinea :  much  less 
should  I  have  ventured  to  introduce  Hatchet  the  carpenter,  or  the  cook 
making  plum-pudding  into  a  metaphysical  discourse,  or  bring  a  cat  to 
assist  in  an  optical  experiment.  Therefore  I  told  you  before  that  you 
have  some  resemblance  mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  diversity :  but  whatever 
other  features  you  have,  since  I  discern  the  attentive  prying  eye,  the  modest 
brow,  the  serenely  serious  countenance,  and  flexible  neck  of  the  Searches, 
and  find  you  here  in  the  helpless  condition  of  a  new-bom  babe,  it  raises  a 
kind  of  paternal  extinct  towards  you. — And  I,  says  I,  feel  myself  possessed 
with  a  filial  reverence  and  dependence.  I  begin  to  wish  I  had  not  taken 
notice  of  your  annexing  the  faculty  of  thinking  to  a  system  of  matter,  I  am 
afraid  you  think  me  an  ungracious  boy,  but  indeed  it  was  nothing  but  my 
zeal  to  defend  the  spirituality  of  the  mind,  which  that  position  of  yours  had 
been  employed  to  overthrow,  that  drew  me  in  to  contradict  you.— -Oh !  says 
he,  you  ne^  no  apologies :  we  Searches  are  the  last  people  in  both  worlds 
to  take  offence  at  anybody  for  differing  from  us.  As  we  desire  nothing  but 
truth,  whatever  liberties  are  taken  with  us  out  of  an  honest  regard  to  that, 
if  they  do  not  convince,  neither  do  they  displease  us.  I  assure  you  I  do  not 
think  a  whit  the  worse  of  you  upon  that  account,  nor  for  your  battling  my 
doctrine  of  consciousness  and  the  uneasiness  of  desire.  I  see  plainly  you  did 
not  go  out  of  your  way  to  meddle  with  me  nor  dispute  in  the  Knowal  spirit 
oi  opposition  and  rivalship,  by  the  pains  you  take  to  explain  the  forbear- 
ance and  continuance  of  action,  and  to  distinguish  between  want  and 
desire,  so  as  that  we  might  both  retain  our  opinions  consistently  with  each 
other. 

Neither  do  I  absolutely  blame  you  for  your  sallies  of  imagination,  for  I 
know  every  one  must  follow  the  bent  of  his  genius ;  to  do  otherwise  would 
be  like  dancing  in  fetters :  but  I  doubt  you  have  been  dabbling  with  the 
French  and  Italian  authors.  Take  care  you  do  not  catch  the  grimace  and 
levity  of  the  one,  the  quaintness  and  marvellous  of  the  other.  Thank  you. 
Papa*  says  I,  for  your  kind  advice.  As  to  the  French  and  Italians  I  never 
had  much  notion  of  them,  I  endeavour  rather  to  take  mv  taste  in  matters 
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of  fanuoar  firom  oar  oouttn  AddiBon.  But  I  cannot  yet  be  quite  oat  of 
conceit  with  my  flightinees,  because  but  for  that  perhaps  I  had  not  enj^ 
the  pleasure  of  your  conversation  here,  nor  ever  seen  that  lion's  face  of 
yours,  which  first  made  me  a  spokesman  in  this  vehicalar  language.  Be- 
sides, if  I  remember  right,  many  of  our  ancestors  have  soared  upon  eagle's 
wings  before  now.  Your  great  unde  Plato  gives  large  acope  to  imaginftdoh 
especially  in  his  Fhakbrus  and  Tinueus,  and  introduces  images  as  low  as  the 
carpenter,  the  cook,  or  the  cat,  in  many  of  his  dialogues.  Nay,  I  have  bees 
told  by  Prince  Maurice's  parrot,  who  you  know  deserves  credit,  bein^  t 
rational  animal,  that  you  yourself  were  not  utterly  averse  to  the  fiunfltir 
and  the  marvelloas.  You  are  a  saucy  Jack,  says  he,  smiling,  to  come  over 
me  thus  with  my  parrot.  But  I  related  no  more  than  I  b^ieved  myself: 
you  tell  stories  tlmt  no  mortal  can  believe. — So  did  mide  Esop,  says  I, 
Hesiod,  Homer,  and  even  great  grandpapa  himself  when  he  talked  d  ia$ 
golden  thigh,  and  having  fought  Menelaus  at  the  Trojan  war. 

10.  But,  continued  I,  thou^  I  suppose  the  true  reason  of  my  blending 
the  serious  and  the  trifling,  the  useful  and  the  curious,  might  be  the  torn 
of  my  unagination  drawing  me  so  to  do,  yet  with  submission  I  seem  to 
have  found  a  good  reason  to  justify  me  in  fdloveing  the  bias.    Yon 
know  everything  is  not  proper  to  be  said  to  everybody,  therefore  our  pre* 
decessors  had  their  esoterics  and  ezoterics,  and  dehvering  their  lectures  by 
word  of  mouth,  adapted  their  discourses  to  their  audience :  but  we  modems, 
having  no  other  channel  to  convey  our  thoughts  than  the  press,  cannot 
pick  and  choose  our  company,  but  must  pour  out  meat  and  mUk  into  the 
same  dish;  leaving  it  to  the  men  and  the  babes  .to  help  themselves,  by 
which  means  some  of  the  latter  might  swallow  viands  that  would  not  only 
offend  their  palates  but  might  really  prejudice  them  in  their  healths,   ^ow 
if  we  can  cook  up  our  messes  of  both  sorts  in  such  Frenchifyed  manner  as 
that  the  eye  cannot  presently  distinguish  which  is  which,  our  guests  roust  coll 
and  carve  for  themselves,  and  taiste  before  they  eat,  each  taking  what  suits 
his  palate  and  digestion,  looking  upon  the  hard  and  odd  tasted  bits  as 
intended  only  for  garnish  of  the  dish.     I  have  said  so  much  in  recommen- 
dation of  virtue,  that  I  hope  nobody  believes  I  ever  intended  to  lessen  her 
influence  in  the  least,  but  as  the  same  observations  seem  to  weaken  it  in  the 
minds  of  some,  which  tend  to  establish  it  more  firmly  in  those  of  others,  I 
endeavour  to  mingle  jest  and  earnest,  speculation  and  argument,  promis- 
cuously, wishing  &at  one  man  might  take  me  in  jest  in  those  very  P^^^ 
where  another  understands  me  in  sober  sadness.    Therefore,  if  anybody 
finds  anything  that  appears  to  overthrow  the  common  rules  of  religion  or 
moraUty,  let  him  suppose  that  I  am  only  amusing  the  speculative,  or  that 
he  does  not  comprehend  my  drift ;  or  that  I  have  no  other  than  to  exercise 
my  talents,  or  show  how  dexterously  I  can  walk  in  slippery  places,  or  any- 
thing rather  than  he  should  mind  me  seriously. — Well,  says  he,  I  can 
absolve  you  for  your  uprightness  of  intention,  and  honest  care  to  avoid 
hurting  &e  scrupulous.   Po^ps  I  might  have  taken  the  like  method  bad  1 
had  a  more  lively  vein  of  fancy ;  but  then  I  should  have  studied  to  imit^ 
our  progenitors,  who  were  never  superficial  though  diey  sometimes  showed 
a  sparkling  outside.    When  they  talked  the  most  fiamiliariy,  it  was  to  gai^ 
the  readier  attention  to  some  important  truths.     If  they  introduced  cc^ 
and  vulgar  images,  there  was  always  some  valuable   substance  witnm. 
While  ^ey  seemed  only  to  set  their  hearers  agape  with  an  idle  «^^  J 
code  and  a  bull,  they  would  slily  steal  in  some  solid  reflection  one  i«'g*^r; 
ghd  to  remember.     They  were  wanton  with  discretion,  and  carelew  o. 
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design.     Therefore  I  will  not  enjoin  you  against  following  their  example, 
provided  yon  follow  it  throoghont :  do  not  trifle  for  trifling  sake,  nor  unless 

yon  have  some  good  purpose  to  attain  by  it. ^If  my  execution,  says  I, 

shall  prove  answmble  to  my  design,  I  dare  undertake  to  satisfy  you  :  but 
I  can  promise  only  for  my  endeavours,  the  success  is  not  in  my  power. 

1 1 .  But  that  I  may  not  degenerate  from  the  worthy  ancestors  you  teU 
me  I  am  descended  in>m,  let  me  give  way  to  the  inquisitive  temper  of  the 
Searches  who  want  to  be  informed  of  every  particular  they  think  worth 
inquiry.  And  since  I  have  learned  from  you  to  seek  for  knowledge  from 
contemplation  of  the  phenomena  exhibited,  give  me  leave  to  ask  some 
questions  concerning  those  I  have  already  experienced.  I  found  an  easy 
passage  from  the  other  world,  one  momentary  pang  I  felt  upon  the  break- 
ing of  some  vessel  in  my  head,  but  afterwards  my  senses  retired  still 
fnrdier  and  further  inward  until  I  lost  them  quite  without  pain  or  uneasiness. 
Pray,  is  the  stroke  of  death  alwa3rs  so  gentle,  or  was  I  favoured  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  ?  I  have  read  in  g^ve  authors  that  the  soul  cannot  be  torn 
from  the  body  without  more  pungent  anguish  than  drawing  all  the  teeth 
from  one's  jaws  or  tearing  the  skin  from  one's  flesh :  and  the  poets  describe 
the  gates  of  death  as  surrounded  with  terrors,  pains,  regrets,  and  despon* 
dencies.— Prithee,  says  my  patron,  do  not  mind  either  of  those  gentlemen ; 
they  pronounce  confidently  upon  things  they  know  nothing  of:  but  3rou 
must  distinguish  between  the  gates  of  death  and  the  avenues  leading 
thareto.  Men  are  generally  brought  to  their  end  by  some  violent  dis- 
temper or  grievous  wound  or  bruise,  and  these  are  certeinly  painful,  but  so 
are  they  to  those  who  recover  from  them.  I  remember,  says  I,  to  have 
heard  an  eminent  physician,  now  with  you,  say,  that  a  man  who  recovers 
fr^m  a  bad  fever  suffers  more  than  him  that  dies  of  it. — ^The  doctor,  says  he, 
was  m  the  right :  for  it  is  the  struggle  between  nature  and  the  disease  that 
makes  the  pain ;  when  either  ceases  to  resist,  the  patient  finds  ease.  It 
requires  as  much  vigour  in  the  organs  of  sensation  to  g^ve  pain  as  pleasure, 
and  when  they  have  lost  their  tone,  they  can  excite  neither.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  those  of  reflection,  for  when  imagination  is  become  stupefied  it 
can  no  more  exhibit  ideas  of  terror  and  melancholy  than  it  can  those  of  joy 
and  content.  As  for  the  convulsions  called  the  agonies  of  death,  they  are 
merely  mechanical,  not  expressions  of  uneasiness,  but  like  the  twitchings 
we  sometimes  feel  in  our  limbs,  or  habits  men  get  of  cuttmg  faces.  There- 
fore, whoever  has  gone  through  a  painful,  dangerous  distemper,  and  given 
himself  over  as  past  recovery,  knows  the  worst:  nor  has  death  itself, 
abstracted  from  the  Harbingers  of  it,  anything  terrible. — I  am  glad  to  hear 
you  say  eo,  says  I,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  to  take  the  same  passage 
flfter  me. 

12.  But  how  came  I  among  that  river  of  stones?  what  are  they,  and 
who  threw  them  at  me  so  violently  N— Upon  quitting  your  vital  hold,  says 
he,  which  you  might  have  done  at  any  time  before,  but  for  want  of  knowing 
what  kind  of  action  to  exert,  for  you  know  we  can  do  nothing  without  an 
idea  of  the  thing  we  are  to  do,  your  body,  carried  along  by  the  EWth's 
motion,  left  you  behind ;  while  the  nocturnal  shadow  protected  you,  you 
remained  insoisible  and  quiet,  but  that  soon  departing  too  exposed  you  to 
the  rays  of  light,  i^uch  follow  one  another  in  several  lines,  leaving  large 
spaces  between,  and  you  being  of  very  light  substance,  they  only  shoved 
you  gently  from  one  line  to  another  by  very  oblique  strokes,  which  gave 
you  £ose  brushes  you  first  felt  and  awakened  your  ideas :  until  upon  thrust- 
ing your  arms  directly  "into  the  stream,  they  bufieted  you  about  in  the 
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manner  I  found  you.  So  the  streams  you  complain  of,  are  no  other  thm 
the  corpuscles  of  light,  darted  incessantly  from  the  Sun  and  Stars. — Nay, 
now.  Papa,  says  I,  you  treat  me  like  a  child  indeed.  Am  I  to  swallow  thu, 
or  is  it  an  esoteric,  that  we  babes  are  to  take  for  garnish  of  the  dish  ?  Sure 
the  light  of  this  country  must  be  a  vastly  grosser  element  than  ours  in  old 
England  :  instead  of  being  fit  to  enter  the  tender  tunicles  of  the  eye  witlxnit 
hurting,  it  is  enough  to  knock  out  one's  brains.  I  am  sure  I  foand  do 
colours,  nor  anything  but  bumps,  and  bangs,  amid  the  bright  effalgenoe 
poured  round  me.  You  forget,  says  he,  your  own  doctrine,  that  all  mag- 
nitude is  relative.  The  light  here  is  the  very  same  with  that  below,  batyoo 
are  not  the  man  you  was.  You  are  but  an  atom  in  respect  of  your  former 
body,  and  that  makes  you  think  the  corpuscles  of  light  so  much  bigger,  by 
comparison  with  yourself. — ^Truly,  says  I,  I  seem  to  myself  a  good  proper 
sized  person :  what  though  I  am  but  a  bag  and  not  a  man,  methinks,  I  could 
hold  two  good  Winchester  bushels  of  com,  without  bursting. — No  no,  says 
he,  little  gentleman,  thousands  such  as  you  might  creep  into  a  single  grain. 
But  your  present  composition  being  much  finer  than  your  former,  that 
which  before  was  the  object  of  %H8ion  becomes  now  an  object  of  touch. 

^Touch,  indeed,  quoth  I,  with  a  witness !  if  we  have  nothing  softer  to 

touch  I  shall  never  desire  to  use  my  fingers  again  as  long  as  I  am  a 
vehicle. 

13.  Since  then,  continued  I,  we  can  only  feel  the  light,  how  come  we  to 
see  one  another  so  plainly  ?     Is  ether  such  a  jack  of  all  trades,  as  to  ser^ 
for  light,  and  sound,  and  everything  ?— Our  ether,  says  he,  contains  various 
mixtures,  though  you  folks  below  use  to  call  it  all  by  one  general  name,  be- 
cause you  cannot  distinguish  them.     And  so  you  do  water  and  air,  yet  yon 
may  know  by  the  different  tastes  and  sediments  of  the  clearest  waters,  and 
the  substances  extracted  from  them  by  chymistry,  that  they  are  not  homo- 
geneous.    The  same  you.  may  know  of  air,  by  the  clouds,  vapours,  light- 
nings, and  meteors  formed  there,  by  the  dust  fedling  upon  your  furniture, 
the  concretions  gathering  upon  tops  of  walls  and  bark  of  trees.    In  ^^ 
manner  ether  consists  of  many  dissimilar  fluids  respectively  performing  the 
office  of  light,  sounds,  flavours,  odours,  and  objects  of  other  senses  you  kno^ 
nothing  of.    It  supplies  us  hkewise  with  a  pabulum  for  our  sustenance.  Will 
you  taste  it  ?  I  think  you  look  a  Httle  fEuntish  as  if  you  vranted  refrefihnicnt 
— Now  you  put  it  in  my  head,  says  I,  I  do  find  myself  very  hungry,  though 
I  was  so  busy  in  attending  to  you  I  did  not  perceive  it  before.— -Come,  aays 
he,  put  out  an  arm  at  one  end  of  your  vehicle  for  me  to  pull  you  along,  for 
our  pasture  does  not  grow  everywhere,  it  comes  from  the  tails  of  comets, 
dispersed  up  and  down  in  long  gleams  throughout  the  vortices.  I  ^^  ^^ 
a  very  good  layer  about  a  hundr^  miles  off ;  we  shall  be  there  in  an  histant. 
— No  sooner  said  than  done :  he  set  me  down  in  the  stream,  and  bid  me 
open  my  mouths,  but  not  gape  so  wide  as  I  had  done  before. — But,  vsys  h 
mayn't  I  overeat  myself  ?     Now  I  have  left  my  old  cravings  behind, 
should  be  sorry  to  let  any  new  ones  get  the  better  of  me. — ^Never  fear,  »P 
he,  you  will  contract  no  vices  here,  if  you  have  not  brought  any  with  you.— 
Upon  opening  my  lips,  I  found  a  delicious  clamminess  hang  about  my 
tongues  and  palates,  and  though  I  could  not  swallow,  I  felt  it  i^^***^.^ 
my  pores,  as  the  vivifying  spirit  of  air  does  into  a  man's  lungs,  and  '^^ 
me  prodigiously.     As  soon  as  I  had  enough  it  would  ding  no  longer,  oa 
perceived  my  mouths  empty. — ^Well,  says  Locke,  how  do  you  Hke  our  ce- 
lestial ambrosia  ? — Charmingly,  quoth  I.     It  is  better  than  all  the  **"^^ 
a  French  cook ;  better  than  venison,  turtle,  or  even  than  a  dice  of  g^ou 
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iDutton  after  a  whole  inornixig*8  air  and  exercise ;  and  which  is  best  of  all  to 
a  Search,  one  may  indulge  freely  without  danger  of  excess. 

14.  We  came  back  as  quick  as  we  went,  and  I,  all  life  and  spirits,  with- 
out any  of  that  heat  or  listlessness  usual  upon  a  plentiful  meal  of  earthly 
cates,  began  to  throw  my  legs  and  arms  about  and  exercise  all  my  faculties 
with  more  dexterity  and  alertness  than  I  had  done  yet.  I  was  so  pleased 
with  my  pastime  that  I  could  not  help  crying  out,  Methinks  I  perform  a 
multitude  of  feats  for  such  a  little  fellow  ;  I  bke  this  agile  body  hugely :  it 
is  a  thousand  times  better  than  that  great  clumsy  carcass  I  was  stifled  up  in 
vpon  earth. 

But  if  I  am  really  the  minute  insect  you  would  persuade  me,  thousands 
of  whom  might  creep  into  a  grain  of  com,  how  is  there  room  for  that 
variety  of  parts  I  contain  ?  I  have  arms,  and  legs,  and  eyes,  and  ears,  and 
mouths  all  around  me,  every  one  of  these  must  have  muscles  and  fibres  to 
move  them,  besides  organs  of  reflection,  vocal  fibres,  and  those  numberless 
springs,  composing  the  velvet  nap  in  my  inside,  by  which  I  move  every- 
thing else. You  forget  again,  says  he,  your  chapter  upon  the  divisi* 

bihty  of  matter,  and  that  the  smallest  conceivable  particle  may  contain  as 
great  variety  of  works  as  the  whole  human  machinery.  But  you  multiply 
the  parts  of  your  composition  too  fast :  do  not  you  know  that  all  matter  is 
homogenous,  and  the  secondary  qualities  of  compounds  result  from  their 
form  ?  The  same  texture  may  form  an  eye,  or  an  ear,  or  any  other  organ, 
according  as  the  threads  of  it  are  variously  disposed,  provided  the  agent 
have  a  command  over  every  particular  thread  to  hold  it  in  what  posture  he 
thinks  proper.  We  have  a  little  mixture  of  flesh  with  vessels  fitted  for 
vital  circulation,  carried  on  mechanically,  but  this  is  very  little  in  propor- 
tion to  our  system  of  sensory  and  motory  nerves,  which  lying  within  a  small 
compass,  our  spirit,  bearing  as  large  a  share  in  our  whole  composition  as 
our  body,  is  present  throughout  the  greatest  part  of  them,  and  operates 
almost  immediately  without  that  long  string  of  channels  beyond  one  ano« 
ther,  propagating  motion  to  the  human  members. 

Not  that  you  have  acquired  any  new  instruments  of  action  upon  coming 
hither,  for  you  had  all  you  now  possess  before  you  left  your  terrestritd 
mansion,  but  the  gross  veils  encompassing  you  there  were  an  impediment 
to  your  functions :  all  the  velvet  springs  that  did  not  communicate  with 
some  nerve  of  your  outer  frame  being  wholly  useless  to  you.  Upon  being 
delivered  firom  our  corporeal  manacles,  we  have  the  command  of  every  part 
belonging  to  us  as  soon  as  we  have  learnt  the  ready  use  of  them  by  com- 
petent practice.  You  shall  see  me  now  throw  myself  into  a  variety  of 
shapes  to  satisfy  you  of  what  I  say. — ^At  this  word  he  played  all  the  pranks 
of  a  Proteus,  first  a  man,  then  a  horse,  an  eagle,  a  dolphin,  a  serpent,  a 
stream  of  water,  a  flame  of  fire,  a  Briareus,-  an  Argos,  a  Virgilian  Fame,  a 
polypus. — Upon  my  word,  says  I,  this  is  very  pretty  sport :  you  can  never 
want  divertisement,  being  such  a  nation  of  Harlequins. — We  do  not  amuse 
ourselves  with  these  gambols,  says  he,  we  have  something  else  to  do :  I 
only  played  them  now  to  show  you  what  you  are  capable  of. 

We  have  another  sUght  of  hand  we  are  more  fond  of  practising :  we 
have  our  imagination  as  perfectly  under  command  as  our  limbs,  so  can  raise 
{Missions  and  desires  of  any  sort  we  And  expedient.  Passion  you  know 
assists  greatly  in  the  exertion  of  activity,  and  you  have  found  a  secret  un- 
known to  former  moralists,  that  hi^ypiness  consists  chiefly  in  the  gratifica- 
tion of  desire ;  therefore  it  may  be  said  of  passion  apd  desire,  as  of  fire  and 
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vrater,  that  they  are  ex<*ellent  fleryanta,  but  very  bad  maslen.  We  never 
let  them  get  the  mastery  over  as  ;  as  we  take  them  up  we  can  lay  them 
down  again  the  moment  we  pkase,  so  to  adopt  your  disdnction,  never  have 
any  wants  though  we  abound  in  desires. — O,  charming !  cnes  I,  this  is  a 
most  desirable  accomplishment.  Fray,  dear  good  father  and  tutor,  cannot 
you  instruct  me  in  this  art  ?  I  had  latiier  you  would  begin  to  teach  me 
this  than  put  me  in  the  way  of  exerting  those  new  senses  you  9p6ke  of. 

15.  You  will  not  have  time,  replied  he»  to  make  mudi  progress :  it  is  a 
difficult  lesson,  not  to  be  learned  presently.  As  to  more  senses,  you  have 
enow  already :  the  two  of  sight  and  hearing,  together  with  Uie  vocal 
language  you  have  acquired,  will  suffice  for  all  you  have  to  do  during  your 

short  stay  among  us. ^Alas !  alas !  cries  I.     Now  you  strike  me  quite 

down.  What,  then !  Am  1  to  be  snatched  away  from  this  new  life  in  my 
cradle  ?     I  was  in  hopes  I  was  settled  here  for  two  or  three  thousand  years 

at  least. 1  tell  'you,  says  my  tutor,  you  are  not  come  now  to  raide 

among  us,  but  cmly  upon  a  visit,  in  order  to  carry  back  an  idea  of  this 
place  and  peojde  to  your  countr3rnien.  It  will  not  be  many  years  before 
we  shall  have  you  here  again  to  take  up  your  abode  among  us,  and  the 
manner  of  it  will  depend  very  miidi  upon  your  conduct  below.  Poeseas 
your  mind  with  becoming  sentiments  of  that  power  who  presides  over  both 
worlds,  and  do  all  the  good  you  can  to  your  fellow-creatures :  no  matter 
how  small  your  powers  be,  the  part  you  are  to  act  is  of  divine  i^pointmcnt, 
it  is  your  business  to  act  it  well.  Endeavour  what  you  can  towanis  mo- 
derating your  passions,  and  bending  desire  to  the  ply  of  reason :  it  iviU 
make  you  apter  to  learn  that  science  when  you  come  here  again.  We  ha\'e 
many  regions  in  this  country :  perhaps  upon  your  return  you  may  not  fiud 
everything  just  as  you  have  seen  it  now,  nor  may  I  be  in  the  way  to  asaet 
you :  but  wherever  you  fall,  if  you  come  rightly  pr^)ared,  God  will  find 
you  a  protector,  and  a  commodious  habitation,  fitt^  for  a  life  of  happiness. 
I  listened  attentively  to  his  advice,  hoped  to  retain  it  strongly  in  memory, 
and  that  the  idea  he  had  already  given  me  of  things  here  would  instigate 
me  to  follow  it.  And  am  I  then,  says  I,  to  travel  back  the  irremcAble 
way  ?  I  thought  nature  had  opposed  indissoluble  bars  against  the  return  of 
a  departed  soul  to  its  old  habitation.  Your  present  journey,  says  he,  is 
supernatural,  so  being  out  of  the  course  of  natinre,  I  will  not  pretend  to 
account  for  it.  The  like  has  never  happened  within  my  remembrance  nor 
that  of  any  I  have  conversed  with.  That  stroke  you  felt  in  your  head  was 
not  a  real  apoplexy,  for  your  body  lies  below  as  sound  and  entire  as  before 
you  fell  asleep,  without  rupture  or  disorder  in  any  of  its  vessels,  still  per- 
forming its  vital  circulations  and  secretions,  though  destitote  of  all  thought 
and  sensation. 

1 6.  And  you  came  her  differently  accoutred  from  other  travellers,  for 
you  have  brought  away  your  memory  and  imagination  along  with  3rou  ;  not 
that  they  have  not  the  tablets  of  those  faculties  too,  but  without  any  writing 
or  figures  whatsoever  upon  them ;  all  their  old  traces,  their  science,  their 
sentiments,  their  hs^its,  their  desires,  their  experience,  and  in  general  their 
ideas,  totally  effaced :  so  they  come  into  this  world  as  much  a  Uai^  paper 
as  ever  they  were  bom  into  the  last,  ignorant  and  helpless,  and  having 
everything  to  learn.  Sensation  begins  the  fre^  writing  upon  them,  from 
whence  grow  ideas  of  reflection  running  into  comlnnations  and  associations, 
generating  comparisons,  distinctiims,  and  relations,  and  at  length  forming 
judgment  and  understanding :  thus  they  rise  to  knowledge  slowly  and 
gradually,  in  the  manner  they  did  in  their  former  state.     Some  or  other  of 
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U8  are  constantly  near  at  hand  ready  to  undertake  their  nurture,  to  lead 
them  into  the  ambrosial  streams  as  they  have  occasion,  to  assist  in  openiog 
their  new  faculties,  and  instil  instruction  into  them  as  they  can  receive  it.  — 
With  your  leave,  says  I,  good  master,  I  would  beg  your  information  con- 
cerning two  difficulties  that  occur  upon  this  theory  of  the  blank  paper. 
One  is,  how  you  can  remember  what  you  knew  below  so  well  as  I  find  you 
do :  the  other,  how  your  condition  here  can  be  affected  by  your  former 
deportment,  if  you  leave  all  your  old  sentiments,  habits,  and  passions,  be- 
hind you.  Is  there  any  judicature  to  assign  your  several  fortunes  according 
to  your  merits. 

17.  He  replied,  let  us  consider  your  difficulties  one  at  a  time:  but  we 
win  begin  with  the  last,  because  that  may  help  to  explain  the  former. 
We  receive  not  our  portions  by  the  decision  of  any  visible  judicature,  but 
all  things  fall  out  among  us  according  to  the  operation  of  natural  causes : 
nevertheless,  we  know  that  nature  does  not  work  by  chance,  but  her  courses 
are  established  in  wisdom  and  justice,  so  as  by  a  chain  of  inevitable  conse- 
quences to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  strict  and  impartial  judicature.  Our 
vehicles,  by  lying  so  long  enclosed  in  human  bodies,  receive  a  change  in 
their  texture  from  the  continual  action  thereof,  so  that  we  come  out  di- 
versely modified  with  difi^rent  talents,  natural  parts  and  genius,  according 
to  the  way  of  life  we  had  followed  before ;  we  leave  indeed  all  our  old 
acquisitions  behind,  but  bring  with  us  a  particular  aptness  to  make  new 
ones  similar  to  those  we  possessed  before.  The  laws  of  nature  are  so  pro- 
vided, that  vice  weakens  the  animal  powers,  distorts  the  mental  ( rgans,  and 
introduces  particles  of  gross  matter  into  the  delicate  body,  which  give  rack- 
ing pains  and  cause  grievous  disorders  of  mind.  Whereas  the  practice  of 
virtue  strengthens  the  constitution,  purifies  the  feumlties,  and  gives  a  happy 
facility  to  acquire  the  same  virtues  again.  As  no  man  is  perfectly  virtuous, 
none  arrives  here  without  a  mixture  of  terrene  concretion,  which  proves 
very  troublesome  and  a  hindrance  to  his  operations.  In  some  it  is  so 
deeply  infixed  as  never  to  be  moved,  so  as  to  be  forced  to  abandon  those 
poor  wretches  to  misery  and  despair :  the  rest  furnish  us  with  a  great  part 
of  our  emplojrment  to  dear  them  of  their  obstructions,  which  requires  much 
time  and  pains,  the  more  or  less  of  both  and  attended  with  the  greater  or 
less  inconvenience  to  them  in  the  mean  while  according  to  the  degrees  of 
foulness  they  have  contracted.  Thus  every  man  receives  the  just  reward  or 
punishment  of  his  actions  by  the  ministry  of  second  causes  without  needing 
a  formal  trial  and  judgment. 

1 8.  To  come  now  to  your  other  difficulty :  it  is  easy  to  comprehend  from 
what  has  been  said  upon  the  first,  that  we  may  know  by  the  condition  a 
new  comer  appears  in,  what  have  been  his  courses  of  behaviour,  his  way  of 
living,  the  company  he  has  consorted,  or  objects  he  has  conversed  with, 
and  consequently  the  particular  country  he  came  from  supplying  him  with 
them  :  and  by  tracing  back  our  own  residence  in  like  manner  we  may  dis- 
cover who  has  been  our  relation,  our  friend,  or  our  compatriot.  You  may 
suppose  likewise  that  ether  being  extremely  voluble  and  elastic,  not  a  dust 
can  stir  upon  earth  but  must  afifect  its  vibrations  and  disposition  of  its  par- 
ticles here :  and  we,  having  a  very  piercing  sight  to  discern  the  minutest 
objects  together  with  a  great'readiness  at  investigating  causes  from  efifiects, 
can  read  in  the  situation  of  the  fluids  composing  ether  all  that  passes  or  has 
passed  below.  But  as  I  doubt  it  will  be  difficult  to  make  you  sensible  how 
we  can  do  this,  I  shall  pass  on  to  another  method  you  mav  mure  easily 
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comprehend.  You  remember  I  told  you  of  our  sentient  language,  wherein, 
by  withdi^wing  our  own  ideas,  we  can  perceive  those  arising  in  any  other 
vehicle  applied  close  to  our  side :  now  we  can  do  the  same  with  respect  to 
living  men,  for  by  applying  ourselves  close  to  their  sensories,  though  their 
coats  being  thicker  they  would  hear  nothing  of  us  if  we  were  to  speak  to 
them,  yet  we  can  discern  all  they  know  or  remember  or  think  on.  We 
are  not  very  fond  of  this  employment,  the  sublunary  air  being  not  agreeable 
to  us,  but  some  of  us  go  down  from  time  to  time  to  bring  accounts  for  the 
benefit  of  the  rest.  As  other  vehicles  have  played  the  same  game  with  as 
formerly  while  we  were  alive,  they  can  inform  us  of  particulars  happenmg 
or  relating  to  ourselves  which  we  had  utterly  forgotten.  And  thus  I  may 
be  said  to  remembw  occurrences  I  am  not  conscious  of,  as  yt)u  could  re- 
member the  transactions  of  ancient  times  which  you  had  read  in  history. 
When  you  come  to  converse  with  our  people  you  will  find  that,  notwith- 
standing their  coming  here  a  mere  blank  paper,  they  have  since  got  written 
upon  it  an  exact  memorial  of  their  past  life  and  conversation. 

19.  1  readily  apprehend,  says  I,  this  last  method  of  recovering  your 
former  traces,  though  I  cannot  say  the  same  of  the  other  two.  But  if  Aese 
new-bom  vehicles  advance  so  slowly  in  their  learning,  how  came  I  to  make 
such  a  rapid  progress  as  I  seem  to  have  done  ?  You  do  not  consider,  savi 
he,  you  brought  your  imagination  with  you  and  old  stock  of  ideas,  so  had 
little  more  to  do.  I  needed  only  lead  you  to  the  exertion  of  your  new 
senses,  you  had  judgments  and  reflections  in  store,  by  which  you  could 
make  use  of  their  notices ;  only  bring  you  to  your  voice,  for  you  had  matter 
ready  for  utterance  as  soon  as  you  could  pronounce  it.  And  let  me  tell  yoa 
your  progress  has  been  more  rapid  than  you  think  of.  How  long  do  you 
imagine  you  have  been  among  us  ?  -Why,  I  cannot  tell  exactly,  says  I, 
having  observed  no  distinction  of  days  and  nights :  but  by  the  many  trials 
I  made  before  I  could  get  the  tolerable  management  of  my  foculties,  and  the 
many  lectures  you  have  favoured  me  with,  I  should  guess  myself  about  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks  old. What  sort  of  time,  says  he,  do  you  reckon  by  ? 

Time !  says  I.     I  do  not  understand  you :  I  know  but  one  sort  where- 
in sixty  minutes  go  to  an  hour,  and  twenty-four  hours  to  a  day.^ ^J' 

but,  sajrs  he,  I  mean  celestial  or  sublunary  time.  You  know,  I  have  told 
you  below,  that  we  measure  time  by  the  succession  of  ideas :  now  our  ideas 
here  flow  in  so  much  quicker  succession  than  those  of  heavy  mortals  upon 
earth,  that  we  pass  a  great  deal  more  time  between  sun  and  sun.  'The 
clocks  you  left  at  home  have  gone  but  one  hour,  forty-two  minutes,  and 
fourteen  seconds,  since  I  first  found  you  boxing  with  the  corpuscles  of 
light. — Surprising !  says  I.  Now  this  ends  another  wonder  of  mine,  that 
I  never  felt  myse&  drowsy  all  this  while. — ^No  more  would  you,  says  he,  « 
you  were  to  stay  ever  so  long.  We  never  sleep,  nor  ever  find  the  w^^ 
of  it. — ^Then,  says  I,  how  do  you  find  employment  for  your  time  of  whicn 
you  have  so  mudi  more  than  other  people }  Does  it  never  hang  heavy 
upon  your  hands  ?  ^ 

20.  Never  in  the  least,  says  he.     We  have  an  inexhaustible  variety  w 
employments :  when  we  have  enough  of  one,  we  find  others  ready  at  han 
to  which  we  can  turn  with  fresh  relish :  you  dp  not  know  what  a  field  we 
have  to  expatiate  in.  There  is  the  nurture  and  education  of  our  adopted  fw^i- 
lies,  the  providing  instruments  to  pick  out  the  terrene  concretion  gotten  inw 
them :  these  we  procure  from  the  planetary  systems,  for  you  know  tna 
Newton  tells  you,  that  air  is  an  extract  of  littie  particles  from  the  tdos 
solid  bodies,  so  it  furnishes  us  with  fine  spiculjc  of  steel,  silver,  gold,  or  ^nj 
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other  hard  substance  we  want.  The  dividing  the  ambrosial  streams  to  dis« 
perse  them  abont  more  equally,  as  yon  disperse  yonr  New  River  water  for  the 
uses  of  the  several  quarters  of  the  town.  The  journey  down  to  earth,  to 
learn  what  passes  there.  Studying  or  practising  that  art  of  reading  I  men- 
tioned before,  by  the  disposition  of  ethereal  fluids,  and  investigation  of  causes 
from  effects.  Observing  one  another's  talents  and  characters,  which  we 
may  call  the  knowledge  of  the  world.  Purifying  ourselves  from  any  fseces 
remaining  within  us,  or  removing  any  new  concretions  that  might  gather : 
for  we  have  the  seeds  of  diseases  among  us,  though  we  suffer  none  of  them 
to  grow,  because  we  can  expel  them  almost  as  easily  as  you  could  have 
waiiied  the  soil  off  your  body.  Besides  the  benefit  of  conversation  by  oar 
sentient  language,  wherein  we  can  mutually  impart  and  receive  infbrmatioa 
of  all  kinds,  and  from  all  quarters,  with  the  greatest  readiness  and  preci- 
sion. Then  we  can  travel  with  incredible  swiftness  to  distant  regions  of  the 
world,  follow  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  study  the  systems  o  nature 
and  economy  of  Providence,  and  from  thence  rise  to  the  Divine  Attributes  : 
which  let  me  tell  you  afford  larger  scope  for  contemplation  and  delightful 
wonder  than  I  can  explain  to  you  in  a  manner  suitable  to  your  conception* 

These  are  noble  occupations  well  worthy  the  attention  of  a  rational  crea- 
ture and  copious  enough  in  their  several  branches  to  engage  our  attention 
incessantly  :  if  we  had  any  vacancies,  we  should  not  want  means  of  filling 
them  up  with  divertisement,  for  we  could  gather  materials  of  all  sorts  from 
the  several  atmospheres,  and  as  those  little  particles,  which  repel  so  strongly 
at  a  small  distance,  would  cohere  as  strongly  if  brought  into  contact,  we 
might  practise  the  mechanic  arts,  fabricate  various  machines,  and  weave 
curious  textures  for  our  entertainment ;  but  we  have  no  use  for  those  things 
and  no  leisure  to  throw  away  upon  trifles.  Add  to  this  the  great  agility  and 
pliancy  of  our  bodies,  of  which  I  have  given  you  ocular  demonstration,  and 
our  absolute  command  over  desbe.  We  have  none  of  that  sullenness  and 
perverseness  which  often  sets  you  mortals  against  things  in  themsdves  agree- 
able :  on  the  contrary  we  can  turn  desire  on  the  most  insipid  objects  or  make 
those  pleasant  which  naturally  had  nothing  aUunng,  upon  proper  occasion, 
if  nothing  more  inviting  or  important  should  ofler.  I  was  as  much  pleased  in 
running  through  those  metamorphoses  I  showed  you  a  little  while  ago  as 
you  could  be  in  the  novelty  of  the  sight,  and  could  this  instant,  if  there 
were  good  reason  for  it,  apply  as  eagerly  to  a  game  at  push  pin  as  any 
child  of  four  years  old.  With  all  these  advantages  you  may  well  conceive 
we  have  work  enough  before  us  to  take  up  an  eternity  without  weariness  or 
satiety. 

21.  What  then,  says  I,  are  you  to  live  for  ever  in  this  vehicular  state  ? 
Not  so,  answered  he,  we  are  longevous,  but  not  eternal :  yet  we  reckon 
ourselves  immortal  because  we  do  not  look  upon  our  departure  as  a  death. 
We  have  not  all  the  same  length  of  life  allotted  to  us,  some  depart  sooner, 
others  later,  but  we  all  wear  out  our  natural  terms,  having  neither  diseases 
nor  wounds  nor  destructive  accidents  among  us ;  for  the  threads  of  our  tex- 
ture, though  extremely  pliable,  are  of  so  tough  a  nature  that  nothing  can 
bredc  them :  when  the  appointed  time  comes,  our  vehicles,  worn  thin  by 
age  in  some  particular  part,  suddenly  burst  and  let  loose  the  inclosed  spirit. 
Those  who  have  gone  through  the  most  arduous  and  painful  trials  below 
commonly  go  first :  next  to  them  such  as  have  died  before  their  birth  or  in 
their  tender  infancy  :  but  none  were  ever  known  to  be  advanced,  for  so  we 
term  our  departure,  before  they  have  entirely  purged  themselves  from  all 
remains  of  tiieir  terrene  concretions.    By  our  thorough  insight  into  natare» 
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we  know  assuredly  that  there  is  still  a  third  world  beyond  this,  a  world  of 
purer  love,  stricter  harmony,  higher  capacities,  and  more  exalted  bappinen, 
than  we  now  possess,  replete  with  i^iritual  sabetanoe  T^dierdn  we  shall  be 
Hbsorbed :  therefore,  instead  of  condoling,  we  congratulate  one  another  upon 
discovering  signs  of  an  approaching  dissolution.  Nevertheleae,  being  so 
amply  provided  here,  we  live  perfecUy  well  satisfied  with  oar  preaoit  condi- 
tion,  content  to  stay  here  forever  if  it  so  pleased  God,  yet  deairoos  and  gJad 
to  be  advanced  upon  receiving  the  summons  to  a  higher  station. 

22.  You  give  me,  says  I,  a  most  inviting  description  of  your  ntnatioD 
and  way  of  life :  methinks  it  is  worth  any  pains  I  can  take,  for  the  time  I 
am  stiU  to  grovel  upon  the  earth  below,  to  fit  myself  for  a  state  so  aboimd' 
ing  in  sources  of  present  enjoyment,  with  sudi  glorious  expectations  beyond. 
But  since  you  have  mentioned  conversation  as  one  of  your  principal  amuse- 
ments, pray  where  do  you  find  your  company  ?  I  supixMie  they  gather  to- 
gether in  cities,  and  we  are  here  in  some  remote  desert,  out  of  liie  way  cl 
any  road,  for  I  have  not  seen  a  soul  besides  yourself  since  I  could  use  my 
eyes,  lliat  is,  says  he,  because  you  have  not  made  the  full  use  of  them. 
Put  me  out  twenty  now  all  on  one  side,  and  direct  them  upon  the  same 
point :  then  look  about  ye  and  observe  what  you  can  see.  Oh !  now  I  see, 
says  I,  a  multitude  of  long  lank  bags  flitting  by  me  like  shadows ;  but  tbey 
all  go  the  same  way.  Have  they  any  wings  }  for  1  protest  I  cannot  discern. 
They  whisk  along  so  nimbly  I  cannot  get  a  distinct  view  of  them.  And  now 
I  recollect,  when  you  carried  me  to  the  ambrosial  fountain,  you  kept  kicking 
behind  you  all  the  way,  like  a  dab-chick  in  divimg,  with  a  pair  of  sprawling 
legs,  one  on  eadi  side  of  me.  But  I  cannot  guess  what  you  did  with  them ; 
for  though  I  can  sprawl  out  legs  too,  I  fed  neither  ground  to  tread  on,  nor 
water  to  push  against,  and  (  am  afraid  to  stretdi  tiiem  out  too  hr,  for  fwt 
of  those  plaguy  rays  of  light  knoddng  against  my  shins. 

Those  very  rays,  says  he,  so  formidable  to  you,  are  the  springs  to  eon- 
vey  us  on  all  our  joume3rs.     Do  not  you  know  that  in  mills,  watehes,  and 
other  complicated  machines,  one  power  is  made  to  produce  various  move- 
ments?    The  stream,  for  instance,  driving  a  throwing  mill,  runs  always 
directiy  forward  one  way,  yet  the  artist  finds  means  of  turning  this  force 
laterally  or  obliquely,  or  circularly,  upon  any  of  the  works.    In  like  manner 
we  make  a  more  simple  machine  of  ourselves,  for  thrusting  a  leg  against 
some  corpuscle  of  light,  we  take  any  momentum  we  please  therefrom,  and 
any  direction  within  the  compass  of  a  quadrant.     You  are  sensible  it  » 
expedient  for  our  speed   that  we  should  take  a  very  oblique  direction, 
making  as  small  an  angle  as  possible  with  the  line  of  the  ray :  but  as  this 
must  still  throw  us  away  from  it,  in  time,  we  quickly  find  another  ray  on 
our  other  side,  from  whence  we  take  with  another  leg  a  direction  equally 
oblique,  but  turned  the  contrary  way.     Thus  we  pass  akmg  between  two 
rays,  one  for  right  foot,  and  the  other  for  left,  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  Dutchman  skating  upon  the  ice.     Our  motion  indeed  is  a  little  •^H*^ 
tine,  but  the  rays  being  no  more  than  one  thousandth  of  an  inch  apart,  and 
we  going  about  ten  miles  at  a  step  when  we  are  in  haste,  this  small  undala- 
tion  may  well  pass  for  a  right  line.     As  the  ether  makes  resistance  again** 
our  light  bodies,  we  throw  out  lengthways  in  the  form  of  worms  when  we 
go  forwards,  and  draw  ourselves  out  dish  fashion  when  we  would  stop.-- 
Oh  pretty !  says  I.     Be  so  kind  as  teach  me  to  skate  a  little.     I  am  k)th  to 
give  you  the  trouble  of  lugging  me  always  about,  like  a  beggar's  brat.    J^ 
content,  says  he,  since  I  do  not  grudge  the  trouble.     Think  with  J^'^'Jt 
how  much  time  and  dexterity  is  requisite  to  practise  thn  art :  fo'  ^  ■•"^ 
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give  our  touches  with  the  moett  exactness  imaginable,  the  least  mistake 
would  carry  as  out  of  our  course,  or  throw  us  into  the  middle  of  those 
streams  you 'found  so  troublesome,  liierefore,  this  is  the  last  thing  we  learn 
to  be  perfect  in  ;  there  are  some  among  us  have  been  here  these  two  hundred 
years,  and  can  scarce  waddle  yet. 

Those  who  were  bigots  below,  being  always  used  to  leading  strings,  come 
on  very  slowly  :  they  will  let  us  carry  tbem  about  where  we  please,  and  tell 
them  anything,  but  it  is  the  hardest  matter  in  the  world  to  get  them  to  help 
themselves,  or  try  to  find  thair  feet.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Knowals  wiU 
not  submit  to  be  shown  aoythiag,  so  they  kick  and  cuff  about  at  random, 
and  get  themselves  tossed  finom  ray  to  ray,  without  ever  learning  a  step.  It 
is  wdl  our  vehicular  flesh  is  (^  so,  healing  a  tempor,  or  they  would  be  beaten 
to  mummies  before  they  had  made  any  progress. — Ay  but,  quoth  I,  you  do 
not  consider  what  an  apt  child  I  am,  having  brought  my  imagination  and 
memory  entire  with  me.  Besides,  as  I  am  a  Search,  I  shall  have  the  bene6t 
of  my  own  reason  and  other  people's  experience  too. — No,  no,  says  he.  I 
tell  you  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  the  attempt  is  greater  than  you  appre- 
hend.— Are  there  no  go-carts  in  this  country  ?  quoth  I.  Do,  nurse  Locke, 
get  me  one  if  there  is  such  a  thing  to  be  had.  You  understand  the  mechanic 
arts,  and  are  there  no  wooden  particles  in  the  air  of  which  you  might  make 
roe  a  pretty  one  now  ?  I  would  willingly  learn  to  creep  if  I  cannot  run. — 
Prithee,  cluld,  says  he,  be  patient :  I  never  knew  a  Search  urge  things  sc 
pressingly  befm-e.  Besides  there  is  another  art  necessary  to  qualify  yon  for 
practising  this :  if  you  were  now  to  take  a  strong  impulse  with  your  foot, 
you  would  find  yourself  doubled  in  Uke  a  nightcap,  and  your  knee  driven 
through  your  body,  would  bump  up  against  your  head  :  therefore  when  we 
^  to  receive  a  stroke,  we  at  the  same  time  give  a  rigidness  to  every  fibre  of 
our  vehicle,  which  makes  us  compact  like  a  body  of  steel,  and  the  whole  of 
us  moves  together. 

I  beg  pardon,  says  I.  for  my  eagemesa:  but  if  I  must  not  think  of  the 
practice,  HHiy  not  I  wish  to  understand  the  theory  of  your  motions  ?  I  took 
notice  before  that  all  the  timvclkrs  I  saw  were  passing  the  same  way,  and 
as  the  rays  keep  continually  flowing  from  the  Sun,  I  can  easily  comprehend 
how  you  may  skate  along  them,  quite  to  the  regions  of  the  comets  :  but 
how  do  you  contrive  to  get  back  again  ?  Can  you  strive  against  the  stream, 
or  sail  like  a  ship  with  the  wind  ^ore  the  mast  ? — There  is  no  occasion, 
says  he,  for  we  neyer  want  favouraMe  gales  which  way  soever  we  are 
bound.  Do  not  you  consider  that  there  flow  rays  from  the  stars  too  as  well 
as  fr^m  the  sun,  and  as  they  come  in  all  directions  we  never  fail  to  find 
some  or  other  of  them  that  fit  our  purpose  to  a  hair. — But  then,  says  I,  you 
must  go  very  8k>w,  for  their  feeble  impulse  cannot  carry  you  near  so  fast  as 
the  vigorous  solar  rays. — Pardon  me  there,  says  he  :  you  know  the  inert 
force  of  matter  by  which  a  body  would  move  on  for  ever  with  the  same 
swiftness,  unless  stopped  by  something  else ;  therefore  tliese  transverse  rays 
do  not  abate  at  all  df  their  pace  for  their  immense  distance  from  the  star 
whereout  they  issued*  You  below  see  the  tun  brighter  than  any  other  lu- 
minary, because  more  of  its  rays  enter  your  eye  together,  but  each  ray  taken 
singly,  whether  of  solar,  or  stellar,  or  cuHnary  light,  moves  with  the  same 
strength  and  velocity.  Indeed  the  stdlar  rays  being  wider  asunder,  make 
our  path  a  little  more  serpentine,  and  our  progress  slower,  but  this  is  a 
trifling  difl^enoe  not  worth  taking  notice  of :  and  we  are  obliged  to  be  a  little 
more  circumspect  in  crossing  the  sun's  rays,  that  we  do  not  dash  against 
them.     He  then  drew  mc  a  little  aside  to  a  place  where  I  could  see  tra- 
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vellers  hasting  several  ways  bj  help  of  different  rays :  and  it  ddigfated  me 
to  admire  how,  though  they  went  at  a  prodigious  rate,  they  managed  with 
such  amazing  dexterity  as  never  to  toudi  the  crossing  streams  of  light,  nor 
jostle  one  another. 

23.  While  I  was  entertaining  myself  with  this  spectacle,  I  heard  my 
friend  call  out  with  a  loud  voice  that  almost  stunned  me.  Holla !  here  we 
are.  Presently  there  came  up  a  vehicle  that  stood  and  stared  at  me  wist- 
fully as  I  did  at  him  again :  he  then  entered  into  dose  conference  with 
Locke  in  the  sentient  Ismgoage ;  after  which  he  surveyed  me  a  second  time 
from  top  to  toe,  and  having  perused  me  as  mndi  as  he  liked,  I  saw  him 
strike  his  foot  against  a  solar  ray,  which  wafted  him  over  to  a  stellar,  from 
whence  he  took  a  direction  almost  at  right  angles  with  the  former,  and  was 
instantly  gone  out  of  sight.  Pray,  says  I,  who  might  that  very  carious 
gentleman  be  ?  He  should  be  a  S^utsh  by  his  prying  eye,  but  methinks  he 
looks  like  a  weak  brother.  He  examined  me  all  over  so  strictly,  that  if  I 
had  not  heard  you  call  to  him,  I  should  have  suspected  he  had  some  design 
upon  us.—- So  he  has,  says  Liocke,  but  no  bad  one.  You  cannot  know  his 
face,  he  having  been  dead  above  a  thousand  years  ago,  but  you  have  read 
his  compositions.  He  is  Aulus  Gellius,  author,  or  rather  collector  of  the 
Attic  night's  entertainment ;  for  having  a  very  moderate  capacity,  he  could 
produce  little  of  his  own,  but  made  it  his  business  to  pidc  up  and  gather  the 
scraps  of  his  oracle  Favorinus :  however,  as  he  was  a  diligent  honest  crea- 
ture, we  acknowledge  him  for  one  of  our  line.  You  find  him  often  quoted  by 
the  learned,  for  though  his  writings  contain  nothing  of  much  importance, 
yet  such  minute  matters  as  he  has  recorded  are  sometimes  turned  to  good 
use  by  others. — I  am  glad  of  that,  says  I,  for  the  sake  of  my  microscope : 
for  if  I  am  pot  useful  myself,  I  may  be  the  cause  of  other  people's  h&ng 
useful. — ^As  industry  and  exactness,  continued  he,  are  his  talents,  we  put 
him  upon  emplo3rments  here  wherein  those  qualities  only  are  requisite.  He 
is  now  gone  down  to  earth,  upon  an  errand  of  that  sort  for  you. — I  thank 
him  kindly,  says  I :  but  what  service  can  he  do  me  there  ?  He  cannot  carry 
news  of  me  to  my  family,  for  you  told  me  you  could  not  make  your  sentient 
language  understood  by  the  living. — No,  says  Locke,  it  is  a  basiness  rela- 
ting to  your  own  proper  person.  You  have  now  no  intercourse  with  your 
body,  so  can  leave  no  traces  there  of  all  you  do  or  see :  now  he  is  gone  to 
engrave  traces  of  every  particular  in  your  sensory  with  a  fine  pencil  or  style 
he  will  pick  out  of  the  air  as  he  goes  along ;  for  else  when  you  awoke  you 
would  think  you  had  slept  sound  all  night,  without  anything  extraordinary 
happening  to  you.  I  gave  him  an  exact  account  just  now  of  all  that  has 
passed  hitherto,  and  shall  take  care  to  send  down  intelligence  from  time  to 
time  of  what  further  shall  fall  in  our  way. — ^I  hope,  says  I,  you  will  sup- 
press what  we  have  just  said  of  the  gentleman :  he  might  have  reason  to 
take  it  amiss  that  we  have  spoken  so  freely  of  his  dianicter  and  perform- 
ances, especially  at  the  very  time  when  he  is  doing  us  a  friendly  office. — 
Never  disturb  yourself  about  that,  says  my  patron ;  we  have  none  of  that 
vanity  clinging  more  or  less  to  all  mortals,  and  which  is  the  first  speck  of 
terrene  concretion  we  endeavour  to  pidc  out  of  them,  as  being  the  most 
troublesome.  We  value  oursdves  here  not  upon  our  talents  but  the  appli- 
cation of  them  :  natural  infirmity  and  shaUowness  of  cqmdty  are  no  dis* 
graces  among  us,  therefore  he  is  not  ashamed  of  having  them,  nor  wUl  be 
emended  with  us  for  taking  notice  of  them.  So  I  shall  suppress  nothing, 
neither  will  he,  but  you  will  find  a  comfdeter  narrative  of  your  journey  than 
if  you  had  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  to  s^  down  everything  as  you  go  along. — 
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That  pleases  me  much,  replied  I,  for  I  wodd  not  lose  a  tittle  of  all  the  very 
remarkable  occurreucea  befalling  me  here. 

24.  But  with  your  good  leave.  Master,  I  would  beg  your  explanation  of 
one  or  two  particulars  relating  to  this  errand  of  my  cousin  Gellius.     As  I 

.  have  my  memory  with  me,  and  actually  remember  all  that  has  passed  since 
-  my  arrival,  cannot  I  recollect  it  again  when  I  go  back  without  troubling  my 
cousin  to  write  it  down  for  me  ?  Then  if  I  have  brought  away  the  tablet 
of  my  memory,  what  is  there  left  for  him  to  write  upon  ?  And  how  can 
you,  or  anybody,  send  him  intelligence  of  my  private  thoughts  ? — I  will 
tell  you,  says  he,  how  the  case  stands.  The  human  memory  consists  of 
several  membranes  lined  one  within  another :  the  innermost  are  softest  and 
quickest  to  take  impressions ;  the  outer  are  tough  and  more  retentive.  The 
former  serve  you  for  conmion  occasions,  as  in  ordinary  discourse,  where 
you  only  want  just  to  remember  what  was  said  last  till  you  have  given  a 
proper  answer,  and  then  forget  it  again  instantly.  This  membrane  being 
extremely  pliant,  conforms  readily  to  the  impressions  in  the  others,  which 
enables  you  to  recollect  things  recorded  there  many  years  ago.  Now  you 
have  gotten  only  the  innermost  pellicle  of  all  here,  which  answers,  your 
purpose  well  enough,  while  there  is  no  outer  stamp  to  dress  upon  it ;  but 
when  you  come  to  have  it  squeezed  again  into  your  old  sensory,  your 
present  traces  would  be  quite  smoothed  out,  like  a  rumpled  muslin  upon 
being  ironed,  and  all  you  know  now  vanish  like  an  idle  tale,  if  our  indus- 
trious friend  were  not  to  work  correspondent  channels,  fitted  exactly  to 
receive  them  in  the  outer  coats.  So  much  for  your  two  first  objections ; 
the  third  you  must  remove  yourself,  by  telling  me  all  your  thoughts :  we 
shall  have  time  enough  to  send  after  him,  for  he  is  a  little  tedious  in  his 
motions,  and  scrupulously  exact :  I  warrant  ye  now  he  will  be  puzzling 
about  in  the  atmosphere  a  whole  day  of  vehicular  time,  before  he  will  find 
a  style  to  his  mind. 

25.  But  I  cannot  trust  to  any  narrative  you  will  give  me  by  voice,  you 
may  overlook  or  omit  something ;  I  must  have  it  in  the  sentient  language. 
— Lack-a-day !  quoth  I,  you  know  very  well  I  cannot  talk  a  syllable  in 
that. — I  know  very  well,  says  he,  on  the  contrary,  that  you  cannot  help 
talking  if  you  wodd  never  so  fain  ;  the  whole  art  here  lies  in  the  hearer, 
and  you  may  trust  me  for  that.  Come,  hold  your  head  stiU,  and  put  out  a 
pair  of  ears  below  :  I  may  have  occasion  to  speak  to  you  at  intervals.  So 
saying,  he  thrust  out  a  couple  of  broad  arms,  or  rather  slappers,  something 
like  the  tails  of  Turkey  sheep,  with  which  he  muffled  up  my  head  all  round, 
as  with  the  hood  of  a  great-coat.  I  knew  my  business  was  only  to  ruminate 
on  all  that  had  passed  in  my  thoughts  from  my  first  arrival,  for  he  would 
feel  the  ideas  as  they  rose.  In  this  guise  he  held  me  some  time,  feeling 
and  speaking  alternately  in  a  kind  of  dialogue,  wherein  himself  was  the 
sole  talker,   after  the  following  manner. Ay,  but  how  did  you  feel 

.yourself  on  first  withdrawing  from  your  body  ? ^What  were  your  firrt 

flensations  on  coming  here  ?  What  were  your  thoughts  when  you  could 
hear  me  speak  before  you  had  gotten  your  voice  ?— Hay !  Let's  have 
that  over  again.— -Well,  now  I  have  your  history  perfect  enough.  But 
I  find  you  have  some  wishes  you  were  shy  of  disclosing.  Do  not  endeavour 
to  conceal  anything  from  me,  you  know  I  am  your  friend :  and  besides,  it 
would  be  in. vain,  for  I  should  ferret  you  out. — Oh!  you  want  to  hear 
something  of  your  relations  :  and  your  wife  is  uppermost  in  your  thoughts. 
•——I  commend  yon  however  for  thinking  of  your  fother  and  mother, 
ihoQgh  they  came  hither  when  you  was  a  little  baby,  incapable  of  knowing 
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them :  and  3roiir  guardian  and  tbe  others  who  toc^  care  of  yoor  edncitioi. 
They  are  all  among  ua,  employed  in  ways  suited  to  their  respective  dit- 
racters  and  inclinations. — Ho,  yoa  cannot  see  them ;  ttkej  are  all  a  vast  way 
C(S,  diq>erBed  up  and  down  in  different  regions,  for  having  hat  Mj 
attained  the  art  of  skating,  they  are  gone  to  make  themsdres  acqasjirted 

with  the  country. Well,  well,  you  shall  hear  more  of  yomr  deaiee  pw* 

sently.  We  seldom  meet  with  husbands  so  anxiooa  about  their  wifo, 
anless  now  and  then  a  Search  that  has  hi^pened  to  match  with  one  of  Ae 

same  blood. Nonpareil !     Ay,  so  they  are  all,  either  the  best  or  w«< 

that  ever  man  had.-        Yes,  yes,  I  know  she  was  a  Search  :  we  all  kwA 

upon  her  as  such,  and  bear  her  a  brotherly  affection. We  had  wfy 

little  trouble  with  her,  as  she  brought  few  terrene  concretions,  and  diote 
are  in  a  great  measure  deared  away,  'as  she  was  very  patient  and  dearov 
to  have  them  removed.  Having  a  soft  hand  and  great  tendernetfof 
temper,  we  employ  her  in  picking  out  the  spots  from  prudes,  demirept,  sail 
ladies  of  fashion  who  have  lived  in  a  contixiual  round  of  geated  diveniooi, 
doing  neither  good  nor  harm.  -Ay,  ay,  the  would  come  to  see  yen  with 
all  her  heart,  but  consider  she  is  but  seven  years  old  in  this  woiid  and  bis 
not  yet  learned  to  go.  But  what  would  yoa  say  now  if  I  aboold  cairy  yon 
to  visit  her  ?  She  plies  close  to  her  picking  trade  with  some  oi  the  fiuert 
cerial  needles  we  can  get  for  her,  not  above  fifty  thousand  miles  off,  ^ 
may  skate  there  easily  upon  a  couple  of  rays  of  Spica  Virginis  in  two 
hours  vehicular  time. — Nay,  none  of  your  coaxing  and  cajoling,  yovi  Pny 
Sirs,  and  Do  Sirs  :  when  I  offer  a  thing,  I  do  it  readily  without  needing  to 

be  pressed. He  then  unmufOed  and  let  me  go  :  I  durst  not  speak  befoic 

for  fear  of  putting  him  out  of  humour,  but  now  thought  I  might  q^en,  yet 
was  forced  to  moderate  my  joy  by  his  last  rebuke.  So  believing  a  Attt 
speech  was  best.  Thank  ye,  thank  ye,  says  I,  dear  Idnd  patron :  the  w» 
the  most  agreeable  if  not  the  most  valuable  gjift  heaven  bestowed  upon  « 
below,  and  this  offer  is  the  most  acceptable  I  could  have  wished  ^^ 
have  taken  pains  for  my  good  and  instruction  before,  but  this  iiuMice 
shows  your  benevolence  here  is  tender  and  indulgent  as  well  as  judiooo*' 
I  then  presently  stretched  out  an  arm  for  him  to  take  me  by.  Hold,  bokl 
a  moment,  says  he,  till  I  give  you  some  instructions  for  your  condotf  iip<^ 
this  visit,  ^  . 

26.  We  g^ve  her  an  inkling  some  time  ago  oi  your  coming  to  visit  bff 
in  the  shad^  like  another  Or^eus.     Ever  since  ^  has  taken  it  into  btf 
heard  to  call  herself  Euridioe,  for  we  have  our  innoctot  fancies,  allegontf» 
and  fables  here  as  well  as  you  mortals.     We  were  willing  to  humour  ntr, 
so  she  passes  currently  by  that  name  and  you  must  mind  to  call  her  ^7^^ 
other.— Oh!   auythmg,  quotii  I,  that  will   please  her  best,     ^^'^^jf^ 
methinks  it  is  a  pretty  name,  and  I  am  sure  the  real  Euridioe  could  tfff 
better  deserve  such  a  journey  after  her. — In  the  next  place,  says  py^ 
structer,  she  is  not  a  woman  here,  so  you  must  consider  her  as  an  intno**^ 
friend,  not  as  a  wife.    Let  us  have  no  kissings  nor  embracings,  no  raptu'^ 
nor  transports  :  remember  your  own  distinction  between  love  and  ^^^^^?zL 
and  what  I  have  told  you  idready  that  we  are  here  all  Isangeloi,  tberefcj* 
your  love  must  be  pure,  sedate,  and  angelical. — I  will  try  my  '**"*^^^[JJl' 
I,  to  satisfy  you,  and  hope  to  succeed  the  better  because  I  alwayi  *"*r[j 
voured  below  to  make  my  love  as  refined  and  sentimental  as  possible,  j^ 
indeed  I  found  no  great  difficulty  in  the  task,  for  she  had  so  many  ^''^r* 
qualities  when  a  woman,  that  she  was  fitted  to  captivate  the  ^"^^^^"^JT^ 
as  well  as  the  heart.     But  wc  waste  time :  two  long  houn  seem  *  teoio"* 
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while.  He  then  took  hold  of  my  arm  and  we  went  on  swimmingly,  after 
the  rate  of  forty  thousand  miles  in  a  minute  of  Paul's  dock.  He  clasped 
me  fast  round  the  wrist,  nevertheless  I  clung  round  his  too  like  a  drown- 
ing man  to  a  bough.  I  was  in  high  spirits  all  the  way,  as  you  may  suppose, 
more  alert  and  joyful  than  on  the  morning  of  my  wedding  day,  for  in  the 
lottery  of  marriage  there  is  always  a  hazsird,  let  a  man  take  what  care  he 
can.  I  can  give  no  account  of  all  we  met  or  passed  by,  for  my  whole 
thoughts  were  taken  up  with  one  object,  so  that  I  had  not  a  glance  to  spare 
for  anything  else.  At  lengtfi  we  stopped,  and  I  beheld  a  vehicle  intent  on 
picking  out  the  dross  from  another  with  a  needle.  My  friend  whispered 
something  to  it  in  the  sentient  language,  when  instantly  there  shot  out  the 
dear,  weU-known  face,  not  that  of  the  blooming  bride  which  enchanted  my 
youthful  eyes,  but  that  of  the  serenely  cheerful  matron  endeared  by  eighteen 
years'  cohabitation,  when  we  used  to  take  sweet  counsel  together  upon  the 
measures  of  oar  conduct,  the  economy  of  our  affairs,  the  ^ucation  of  our 
children ;  or  remark  to  one  another  the  growing  seeds  of  sagacity  appearing 
in  their  little  contrivances  and  prattle  as  they  played  around  us. 

27.  My  dear,  dear  Euridice,  says  I,  do  I  see  that  face  once  more  which 
used  to  be  a  continual  feast  to  mine  eyes !  exfuressive  of  a  most  amiable  and 
valuable  character  within,  innocence,  sweetness,  sincerity,  constancy,  pene* 
tration,  judgment,  discretion,  affability,  politeness,  easiness,  sprightlmess : 
my  pleasure  at  home  and  my  credit  abroad.  I  never  knew'what  a  hxppj 
life  was  till  you  taught  it  me,  and  have  never  fdt  if  completely  since  your 
departure. — Welcome,  thrice  welcome,  says  she,  to  these  happy  mansaons* 
my  sincerest,  tenderest,  truest,  best-beloved  ftiend.  How  happy  is  it  we 
can  thus  meet  without  reflection  of  having  done  anything  which  might 
make  one  another  unfit  for  this  place  I  We  lived  in  harmony  and  love» 
contented  within  ourselves,  yet  not  forgetful  of  the  duties  we  owed  to  others, 
delighted  to  please  each  other  even  in  trifles  without  neglecting  our  mon 
important  concerns,  enjoying  the  present  moment,  but  careful  to  enjoy  it  in 
such  manner  as  might  leave  no  remorse  behind. — ^Thanks  to  you,  my  fkiri- 
dice,  says  I,  that  I  have  no  more  to  reflect  upon  with  remorse.  Your 
sprightly  temper  gave  me  spirits,  enabling  me  to  imnrove  my  factdties,  and 
your  innocent  gaiety  taught  me  to  make  some  use  of  them,  by  rendering  me 
more  sociable  and  active.  I  hope  to  come  here  one  day  with  the  less  ter« 
rene  concretion,  for  having  had  the  benefit  of  your  company.  Yon  can 
scaroe  have  brought  any  here,  you  were  all  innocence  and  unreserved  good- 
ness.  And  indeed  I  see  by  the  serene  satisfaction  in  your  countenance, 
that- you  have  nothing  to  trouble  you.  Oh!  how  charmingly  different 
does  it  look  from  that  I  saw  last  in  convulsions  and  agonies ! 

Name  them  not,  my  Search,  says  she :  the  avenues  of  deadi  were  grievous, 
beset  with  pains,  restlessness,  and  regrets,  at  leaving  my  husband  and 
children :  but  they  quickly  end  in  a  quiet  sleep,  from  whence  we  awake  to 
new  life  and  enjoyment.  Everything  is  new  to  us,  yet  nothing  appear* 
strange,  because  we  remember  nothing  of  our  former  scenes.  We  soon  dis- 
cover that  we  are  in  a  society,  and  it  is  not  long  before  we  learn  to  converse 
among  them.  By  means  of  our  sentient  language,  which  your  friend  telk 
me  you  do  not  understand,  we  quickly  receive  information  of  whatwejiave 
been,  what  we  have  done,  and  what  we  have  gone  through :  and  beUeve  me, 
my  Orphy  (your  friend  will  permit  me  to  call  you  so),  the  troubles  we  have 
undergone  appear  as  nothing  in  comparison  of  the  state  they  lead  into.  We 
have  here  an  infinite  variety  of  enjoyments,  without  anything  to  disturb  us 
except  the  dross  we  bring  from  bdow,  and  though  the  dearing  it  away  be 
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painful,  we  submit  gladly  for  the  greater  supplenefts  of  our  IfmbB  and  coii- 
mand  of  our  faculties  we  have  upon  getting  rid  of  it^  The  people  ,of  thn 
country  are  universally  obliging  and  benevolent :  everybody  is  helpfol  to 
me,  and  I  have  the  pleasure  of  being  helpful  to  others.  Tliough  I  am  yet 
as  a  child,  unable  to  stir,  they  carry  me  about  wherever  I  desire,  so  I  make 
visits  more  entertaining  and  improving  than  those  merely  harmless  oneB  I 
used  to  make  below :  for  instead  of  dress  and  trifle,  the  discourse  runs  apoo 
the  characters  and  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  here,  the  quickest  uA 
easiest  methods  of  picking  out  terrene  concretions,  the  intelligences  con- 
tinually received  from  earth,  the  creatures,  productions,  and  histories,  of  ibc 
other  planets ;  and  in  such  an  ample  field  we  alwajrs  find  something  new. 
interesting,  and  instructive.  Your  conversation  has  prepared  me  for  a  relisfa 
of  the  deeper  sciences.  I  can  attend  to  lectures  of  philosophy,  upon  tiielswi 
of  nature,  the  courses  of  the  planets,  the  various  particles  <rf  air,  the  com- 
mixtures of  ethereal  fluids,  the  systems  of  Providence,  and  the  gioiifmB  AU 
tributes  of  God.  O,  Search !  could  you  discern  these  Attributes  as  folly 
as  they  are  discerned  here,  you  would  always  fear  but  never  be  tMd  of 
him,  you  would  look  upon  his  commands  as  advices  kindly  given  for  your 
interest,  you  would  possess  a  sure  and  glowing  hope  which  would  prove  a 
sheath  to  every  natural  evil  and  an  efiectual  bar  against  every  moral  enL 
But  with  all  these  engagements  you  may  well  think  I  have  no  temptatioM 
to  the  vapours,  no  vacant  or  insipid  time ;  nor  had  I  more  than  one  tbtof 
to  wish,  and  am  thankful  it  is  now  granted  me  though  but  for  a  moment 
Heaven  send  it  may  be  granted  me  one  time  or  other  for  a  long,  long  con- 
tinuance. 

Amen,  amen,  says  I,  may  we  meet  in  sudi  happiness  as  you  have  giv^ 
me  the  idea  of,  never  to  part  again.     Your  remembrance  is  my  contino» 
solace  from  morning  to  night*:  5ie  image  of  my  Riddy  goes  with  roe  into 
company,  attends  me  in  business ;  entertains  me  in  my  walks,  and  steals  m 
upon  my  studies.     Heaven  made  us  the  principal  instruments  of  one  another  i 
happiness  upon  earth,  and  I  think  the  prospect  or  even  possibility  of  oa 
heing  so  again  adds  to  my  diligence  in  the  prosecution  of  those  duties  thw 
lead  to  a  better  state. — It  was  with  that  view,  says  she,  I  suggested  the 
thought.     You  know  I  always  wished  your  good  most  ardendy  and  cor- 
dially :  the  same  desire  possesses  me  still,  and  directs  me  in  employing  the 
few  moments  we  have  together.     While  the  thought  of  Riddy  does  7^^^ 
real  service,  indulge  it ;  but  let  it  not  interfere  to  interrupt  you  in  anything 
you  ought  to  do.     You  call  me  yours  and  I  call  you  mine,  but  we  ^^**^^ 
lent,  not  g^ven,  to  one  another,  as  we  now  find  by  sad  experience.    ""*|^ 
fore  your  only  chance  of  having  the  loan  returned  is  by  making  y*^*"**^ 
agre«ible  to  the  lender.     For  know,  Orphy,  that  our  works  foUow  us,  »^ 
indeed  in  themselves  but  in  their  certain  consequences.     We  rise  ^^j^!\l 
ferent  talents  and  capacities  according  as  our  little  bodies  have  beenfonnw 
and  fashioned  in  the  mould  wherein  they  have  lain  enclosed.    You  canno* 
Icnow  directly  what  effect  your  outward  actions  will  have  upon  the  ^.^?|2 
foetus  within  you,  but  the  same  power  which  gave  laws  to  man,  ^^y^^ 
likewise  those  of  nature,  and  has  made  them  both  so  to  ^"'®*P?°    -nrs 
wlul^  you  fulfil  your  duty,  you  will  unknowingly  furnish  yourself  with  po 
for  your  use  and  enjojrment  hereafter.    Therefore  serve  God  by  .^{^  ^ 
vice  to  his  creatures :  endeavour  to  make  such  acquisitions  as  will  ''V^. 
useful  to  them,  for  those  will  be  most  useful  to  your  own  main  J^^jjl^ 
nor  suffer  any  fond  indulgence  to  retard  you  is  completing  the  rerownoer 
that  work  vou  have  still  to  do. 
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My  kind  benefactress,  says  I,  you  were  bora  to  do  me  solid  good  as  well 
as  to  give  me  delight.  Your  advice  was  never  wanting  if  at  any  time  I  hap- 
pened to  forget  myself.  Your  example  taught  me  to  be  more  obliging  and 
tender  to  others.  You  encouraged  and  assisted  me  in  an3rthing  laudable 
and  becoming  a  reasonable  creature.  The  happiness  conveyed  me  by  your 
means  was  one  topic  of  my  thanksgivings,  and  I  used  to  join  more  heartily 
in  the  public  prayers  as  knowing  &at  Riddy  was  one  of  the  congregation. 
Shall  then  the  remembrance  of  my  Riddy  do  me  a  prejudice  when  she  her- 
self was  incapable  of  doing  any  ?  Your  loss  was  a  heavy  and  grievous 
stroke  upon  me,  but  I  strove  and  struggled  rather  to  thank  Heaven  for  the 
gracious  loan  I  had  had,  than  to  repine  at  its  being  withdrawn.  I  then  re- 
flected it  was  not  wholly  withdrawn,  for  I  beheld  your  likeness  in  your  two 
^Is,  and  began  to  cast  about  how  I  might  exert  my  love  for  you  in  my 
cares  and  contrivances  for  the  benefit  of  your  children.  I  still  call  them 
yours,  for  I  love  them  better  in  that  light  than  while  I  consider  them  only 
as  my  own.  They  answer  my  cares  as  I  could  wish,  and  the  poor  things 
-do  wiiat  they  can  to  repay  them  by  their  observance  and  tenderaess  :  but 
iK>thing  upon  earth  can  fidly  compensate  for  the  want  of  you. 

28.  I  hear  very  good  accounts  of  your  girls,  says  she,  for  I  call  them 
yours  for  the  same  reason  you  call  them  mine.  Somebody  or  other  in  the 
jieighbourhood  is  going  down  continually,  and  I  told  you  we  were  very 
sociable,  so  scarce  a  day  passes  but  I  hear  of  you  all.  It  is  one  of  our 
amusements  to  communicate  all  the  good  news  we  can  pick  up  of  each 
other's  friends  and  relations :  but  ill  news  quickly  stagnates,  for  we  have 
no  taste  for  scandal,  nor  are  we  solicitous  to  inquire  after  things  we  cannot 
remedy.  Unless  when  any  one  recovers  from  his  evil  courses,  for  then  we 
have  them  all  displayed  to  us  in  full  colours,  and  you  cannot  imagine  what 
congratulations  there  are  among  us  upon  such  occasions :  there  is  more  joy  for 
a  while  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons  who  needed  no  repentance. — 
I  hope,  says  I,  your  children  will  never  deviate  into  those  bye-paths  which 
must  be  trodden  before  they  can  give  that  extraordinary  joy:  you  will  be 
better  pleased  with  the  continual  calm  satisfaction  of  hearing  they  persevere 
in  the  road  you  have  set  them  into. — Undoubtedly,  says  she,  for  you  know 
we  always  used  burselves  to  prefer  a  lasting  complacence  of  mind  before  a 
sudden  transport.  But  since  it  has  been  known  you  were  to  come  here, 
nobody  would  tell  me  a  word  of  our  family,  for  they  said  they  would 
not  anticipate  the  pleasure  I  should  receive  in  hearing  the  relation  from 
yourself. 

But  how  in  the  name  of  goodness,  says  I,  could  they  know  that  ?  for  my 
good  patron  Locke  has  told  me  that  my  journey  was  extraordinary,  and  did 
not  depend  upon  natural  causes,  by  which  they  might  investigate  it. — No 
matter  for  that,  says  she :  you  do  not  know  what  discoveries  our  people 
can  make  by  their  understanding  the  sentient  language  :  they  can  discern 
your  secret  thoughts  and  motives,  better  than  you  can  yourselves,  and  know 
by  the  state  of  your  imagination  what  future  imaginations  it  will  produce. 
When  you  mentioned  me  in  your  argument  upon  the  uneasiness  of  desire  in 
your  chapter  on  Satisfaction,  they  foresaw  you  would  never  be  quiet  till 
you  had  contrived  one  way  or  other  to  have  some  converse  with  me.  So 
I  know  nothing  of  your  history  for  that  two  years  and  a  half. 

Why,  says  I,  it  has  run  much  in  the  same  tenor  with  that  you  have 
already  been  informed  of.  Your  girls  go  on  in  such  improvements  as  I 
can  give  or  procure  for  them,  and  in  forming  their  characters  to  make  them- 
selves useful  and  agreeable,  though  in  dl^erent  ways.     Serena  has  the 
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modest  brow,  the  Bexible  neck,  attentive  eye,  and  tme  countenance  of  t 
Search.     Sparkler,  you  know,  we  used  to  oedl  little  Mamma,  and  she  itiH 
preserves  your  likeness :  the  same  sprightly  look,  the  same  lively  action, 
and  the  same  inoffensive  archness  of  tongue.     I  would  instruct  them  in  die 
foundations  of  religion  and  morality,  but  my  notions  are  so  abstracted,  that 
though  they  may  do  tolerably  for  myself^  they  are   unfit  for  common  lac. 
When  I  act  like  other  people  it  is  seldom  upon  the  same  grounds,  my  prin- 
ciples are  so  selfish,  I  dare  not  own  them ;  even-  virtue  with  me  is  self- 
interest,  for  I  endeavour  to  practise  it,  not  because  I  must,  nor  because  I 
ought,  nor  because  it  is  good  in  itself,  nor  to  gain  credit  or  escape  censore 
of  others,  but  because  I  believe  it  the  surest  way  to  procure  my  own  adv«n- 
tage.     So  I  scarce  ever  give  them  any  documents,  but  as  I  am  much  with 
them,  attend  to  their  praitle^  and  endeavour  to  lead  their  thoughte  gcntlj 
into  such  trains  as  may  tend  to  their  improvement.       If  they  let  drop  any 
inconsistencies,  I  take  notice  of  them  with  a  smiling  air ;   if  they  consider  a 
thing  partially,  I  turn  it  about  for  them  in  various  lig-hts,  and  by  short  ob- 
servations, similies,  and  examples,  apposite  to  the  occasion,  I  strive  insensi- 
bly to  make  their  reasonings  just  and  connected,  their  views  dear  and  fnD. 
their  aims  directed  rather  to  the  useful  than  the  showy;  and  not  so  much 
to  teach  as  show  them  how  to  strike  out  lights  for  themselves.     As  they 
delight  in  figure  and  allegory,  I  tell  them  the  family  arms  of  the  Searches 
are  a  microscope  and  a  balance,  with  a  bit  of  gold  in  one  scale  outiieighing 
a  gaudy  plume  of  feathers  in  the  other,  in  a  field  of  natural  green,  inter- 
spersed with  common  flowers,  and  a  bee  extracting  honey  from  any  that 
falls  in  his  way :  the  motto  for  the  men.  Esse  quam  videri.  To  be  than  to 
appear,  and  for  the  women,  Be  merry  and  wise.    That  the  Knowal  arms  nre 
a  concave  mirror,  placed  near  the  eye,  to  see  itself  in,  and  an  inverted 
telescope  to  look  at  everything  else,  upon  a  brazen  shield,  ornamented  with 
butterflies,  and  trophies  of  victory:  the  male  motto,  Veni,  vidi,  vici,  I  came, 
I  saw,  I  conquered ;  the  female.  None  so  pretty. 

With  these  Uttle  helps,  your  girls  have  acquired  for  themselves  as  much 
soundness  of  judgment  and  consideratenes6  of  thought  as  may  content  a 
parent.     They  carry  an  unaflected  openness  and  gaiety  upon  their  counte- 
nance, a  watchful  observance  and  discretion  in  their  hearts.     They  have 
just  sentiments  of  their  Maker,  esteeming  him  as  their  sole  benefactor,  m 
an  indulgent  but  not  fond  parent,  who  gives  his  commands  for  their  benefit, 
but  will  not  8ufi!er  them  to  be  disobeyed  with  impunity.     They  are  carefal  to 
remember  hb  blessings  with  thanksgiving,  persuaded  that  every  evil  tenni- 
nates  ultimately  in  some  good ;  assiduous,  not  scrupulous  in  their  deyotionf, 
strict,  not  superstitious  in  their  religion.     They  can  sympathize  with  tne 
distressed,  rejoice  sincerely  with  the  prosperous,  and  are  glad  to  ^^^*L*^ 
any  good  office  within  their  power.     They  can  conform  their  minds  readi 
to  the  circumstances  of  thdr  situation,  pass  whole  winter  months  J^^^ 
alone  in  a  retired  country,  without  vapours  of  discontent,  or  hankering  a^ 
company,  and  then  enter  into  all  the  innocent  diversions  of  the  town,  wi  - 
out  being  fond  of  any;  can  find  resources  in  themselves,  without  car   » 
or  plays,  or  foreign  aids,  or  can  oijoy  the  busy  world  without  hemg 
slaved  bv  it.  Kobcs; 

You  delight  my  heart,  says  she,  with  this  charming  account  of  my  '^^^' 
their  welfare  makes  one  of  my  joys  in  this  place,  and  it  is  no  small  co 
to  reflect  that  I  have  done  my  poor  endeavours  towards  setting  th^em    ^^ 
the  right  way  that  leads  hither.     God  grant  they  may  P«"^''^ X  L  a 
the  last,  and  escape  every  inordinate  passion  and  evil  habit  that  mign^ 
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terrene  concretion  upon  them.  Those  fool  remains  of  our  former  state,  my 
Search,  are  exceeding  troublesome  and  a  long  while  before  we  get  entirely 
rid  of  them ;  in  the  mean  time  they  prove  grievous  hindrances  to  us  in  aU 
our  operations,  both  of  body  and  mind.  Bat  I  have  still  one  anxiety  for 
my  children :  as  they  are  now  women  grown,  ^ey  may  probaUy  ere  long 
come  into  other  hcmds ;  and  what  changes  that  may  make  in  their  tenor  of 
life  and  conduct  cumot  be  foreseen. — This,  my  Riddy,  says  I,  is  my  greatest 
difficulty :  I  cannot  help  them  so  well  as  I  would,  my  knowledge  lying 
more  among  books  than  men.  Never  did  I  want  my  Riddy  more  thim  at 
this  juncture :  you  could  have  assisted  me  with  your  counsels :  your  con- 
verse would  have  given  a  freer  issue  to  my  own  thoughts.  But  I  miss  you 
every  day  at  home  and  abroad,  in  business  and  in  amusement,  in  my  troubles 
and  my  successes.  O !  that  it  were  permitted  to  take  you  down  with  me 
to  make  a  paradise  again  upon  earth !  O I  that  I  might  accompany  yon 
here  in  your  improving  visits,  attend  you  in  your  lectures,  and  learn  c^  yon 
the  sciences  I  used  to  teach  !  The  laws  of  this  place  lay  a  severe  restraint 
upon  the  fondness  of  love,  a  love  pure  and  innocent,  like  that  David  bare 
Jonathan,  surpassing  the  love  of  women.  My  rigid  tutor  here  has  forbid 
me  one  civil  salute :  am  I  not  allowed  to  take  your  hand,  whose  soft  touch 
used  to  steal  a  thrilling  joy  into  my  heart  ? 

At  this  the  dear  eyes  seemed  ready  to  overflow  with  tears  of  joy  and  love. 
There  came  out  a  taper  arm  and  pretty  hand,  having  on  one  df  the  fingers 
the  semblance  of  our  wedding  ring,  that  pledge  of  our  plighted  troth  and 
seal  of  our  union.  I  shot  forth  half  a  dozen  eager  arms  to  take  hM  of  it : 
and  now  perhaps  had  eagerly  grasped  it  so  fast  that  nothing  could  have 
parted  us  without  disruption  of  our  vehicles,  and  perhaps  the  course  of  fate 
had  been  broken,  had  not  that  severe,  relentless  peikgogue,  that  hard- 
hearted old  bachelor,  Locke,  who  never  knew  the  tenderness  of  love,  been 
too  nimble  for  me.  For  he  darted  out  a  great  brawny  arm  and  mutton 
fist,  with  which  he  catched  up  the  skin  of  my  vehicle,  as  one  catches  up  a 
dog  by  the  nape  of  his  neck,  and  away  we  fiew  with  incredible  swiftness. 

29.  As  soon  as  he  let  me  go,  I  began  tu  lament  and  expostulate  after  a 
woful  rate.  Prithee,  says  he,  do  not  pretend  to  be  angry  with  me,  when 
you  were  to  blame  yourself.  Did  not  you  promise  me  to  be  more  discreet  ? 
to  make  your  love  pure  and  angelical  ?  instead  of  that  you  have  burst  out 
into  all  the  flames  and  raptures  of  an  earthly  passion.  I  told  you  we  em- 
ploy our  passions  here  as  servants,  but  never  let  them  become  our  masters, 
nor  slip  a  moment  out  of  the  hand  of  reason :  for  the  very  best  of  them  is 
not  to  be  trusted.  An  injudicious  love  often  has  the  efiect  of  malice.  What 
a  wish  was  there,  to  carry  her  back  with  you  I  Was  that  your  kindness  to 
wish  her  grovelling  again  in  the  filthy  mire  of  earth,  liable  to  womanish 
fears,  bodily  distempers,  infirmities  of  old  age,  and  the  hazard  of  being 
disalAed  from  ever  regaining  these  blisdul  seats  ?  Then  you  do  not  con- 
sider what  an  injury  you  were  doing  her  if  I  had  not  prevented  you :  we 
have  almost  deared  her  of  her  concretions,  the  only  one  remaining  was  a 
little  too  much  fondness  for  you,  and  this  you  would  have  fixed  deeper  in 
her  again  by  your  indiscretion.  Did  not  you  observe  her  swimming  eyes, 
which  showed  a  womanish  weakness  stealing  upon  her  ? — 1  stand  corrected, 
good  Master,  says  I,  and  am  convinced  you  favoured  my  wishes  most  when 
you  seemed  most  to  thwart  them  :  for  I  would  not  do  her  a  prejudice,  no, 
not  the  least  momentary  hurt,  for  all  the  pleasures  in  the  world.  But 
what  must  the  dear  creature  think  of  me  for  leaving  her  so  abnipUy  ? — 
Never  trouble  yourself  about  that,  si^  he :  she  saw  plainly  enough  you 
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could  Hot  help  it,  and  before  this  time  is  sensible  I  acted  kindly :  ^e  woold 
presently  recover  herself,  and  go  again  to  her  needlework.  Do  you  appHr 
yourself  to  improve  the  state  of  your  own  mind  :  the  news  of  that  will  be 
the  greatest  pleasure  you  are  now  capable  of  giving  her.  and  the  purer  m 
come  up,  the  sooner  you  will  be  fit  for  her  company.  I  perceive  you  have 
store  of  concretions  about  you,  and  to  them  were  owing  your  intemperances: 
we  shall  have  some  work  with  you  when  you  return,  and  you  must  ondergo 
some  discipline.  Do,  my  boy,  while  upon  earth,  strive  to  lessen  the  nooi 
of  it  as  much  as  possible.  Take  my  word  for  it,  the  practice  of  virtue,  tbe 
moderation  of  all  your  desires,  and  vigilance  against  evil  habits,  will  can 
you  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience,  vexation,  and  self-reproach,  by-aud-by. 
But  I  must  leave  you  a  moment,  to  send  the  particulars  of  our  last  adveo- 
ture  to  Gellius.  I  see  nobody  within  call  going  down.  I  shall  find  some- 
body  or  other  before  I  have  gone  five  hundred  miles.  I  will  be  with  yoa 
again  presently. 

30.  Being  left  alone,  my  thoughts  ran  again  upon  the  dear  object  of  my 
wishes.     I  endeavoured  to  moderate  my  fondness  with  as  much  care  as 
possible,  yet  perhaps  indulged  it  a  little  too  freely.     While  I  was  in  this 
amusement,  I  felt  myself  on  a  sudden  seized  all  over  by  something  hard, 
rough,  and  scorching,  a.hundred  cords  seemed  to  wring  me  round,  a  tboa* 
sand  points  stuck  into  my  flesh,  and  I  felt  rough  teeth  grinding  upon  my 
skin.  Ideas  of  resentment,  cruelty,  avarice,  injustice,  lewdness,  debauchery, 
blasphemy,  terror,  shame,  regret,  and  despair,  poured  upon  my  imagination, 
and  pierced  me  to  the  very  soul.     I  found  myself  tempted  to  all  kinds  of 
wickedness,  to  snatch  the  bread  from  the  hungry,  tear  out  the  bowels  of 
children,  pluck  out  the  eyes  of  my  dearest  friends,  dash  out  my  own  brains 
against  a  stone,  wallow  in  all  the  impurities  of  a  brothel,  rebel  against  the 
throne  of  heaven,  and  worship  the  devil.     I  struggled,  with  all  my  powcrt 
of  body  and  mind,  to  deliver  myself  from  my  distresses  in  both,  and  call 
up  ideas  opposite  to  those  that  opprested  me.    Upon  the  first  effort  I  found 
myself  relieved,  the  cause  of  my  grievances  was  removed,  but  though  I  was 
free  from  pain,  it  left  a  strange  dismay  and  uneasiness  upon  my  mind. 
My  good  friend  came  up  instantly  to  me.     What's  the  matter  ?  says  hc# 
you  seem  all  over  agitation  and  disorder. — God  bless  me,  says  I,  I  n^^^ 
was  in  such  a  taking  in  all  my  Hves.     All  pain,  smart,  and  burnings  with- 
out, rage,  horror,  anxiety,  despair,  and  torment  within.     Sure  these  are  not 
fits  occasioned  by  the  terrene  concretions.     Heaven  save  me  from  any 
more  returns  of  them  :  I  would  not  undergo  such  another  moment  for  all 
the  pleasures  in  the  universe. — No,  no,  says  he,  thank  Heaven  your  con- 
cretions are  not  so  bad  as  that.     Oh !  now  I  see  it.    Look  yonder ;  ^.^^f 
the  enemy  that  has  done  you  all  this  mischief.  I  looked  the  way  he  pointed, 
and  saw  a  black  bottled  spider  as  big  as  myself,  sprawling  and  cuffing^*** 
his  nasty  claws  against  three  or  four  vehicles,  who  thrust  out  arms  as  long 
again  as  usual,  to  push  him  away :  however,  they  managed  him  pr^y 
easily,  and  drove  him  before  them  to  some  tellar  rays  that  pointed  ^ecUy 
down  to  earth.     Pray,  says  I,  what  hideous  monster  is  that?    "^^  ^^ 
sight  of  him,  though  so  far  off,  makes  me  shudder,  and  almost  renews  w 
pains  I  suffered  fix)m  him.     That,  says  he,  is  one  of  those  wretched  vew- 
cles  I  told  you  of  before;  his  name,  while  upon  earth,  was  Caesar  Borg»»* 
I  do  not  know  how  he  came  to  stroll  up  here  from  the  regions  of  ^*y^^ 
for  they  very  rarely  appear  among  us.    Rarely,  says  I,  is  too  often :  I  *»*** 
be  afrtud  of  them  as  long  as  I  stay  here.  ^ 

My  dear  good  friend,  pray  never  leave  me  alone  again.— I^^  ^^^ 
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firighted,  diild,  says  he  ;  we  seldom  see  them  ;  they  are  afraid  of  the  rays  of 
light  which  they  know  not  how  to  deal  with  cleverly,  and  when  they  do 
come,  they  never  meddle  with  us :  nor  would  he  with  yoi;i  if  you  had  fol- 
lowed  my  precepts.     I  am  confident  now  that  the  moment  my  back  was 
turned,  you  gave  a  loose  to  your  passion  again,  for  he  would  never  have 
dared  touch  you  if  he  had  not  observed  you  under  some  impotence  of  mind. 
Therefore  for  the  future  keep  your  desires  in  order,  your  reason  sound,  your 
mind  pure ;  and  you  may  defy  the  devil  and  all  his  imps. — But  how,  says  I, 
could  he  overspread  my  imagination  with  such  a  dreadful  cloud  of  foul 
thoughts,  which  never  entered  there  before  ? — ^There,  says  Locke,  you  had 
a  specimen  of  the  sentient  language  :  I  am  sorry  you  took  your  first  lesson 
under  so  bad  a  master.     By  applying  himself  close  on  all  sides  of  you,  he 
threw  in  his  own  sentiments :  it  was  well  you  exerted  yourself  in  raising  up 
contrary  sentiments  that  made  him  glad  to  quit  you  immediately,  for  those 
evO  spirits  feel  an  envy  against  everything  better  than  themselves,  which  in- 
creases their  torment. — Heaven  defend  me,  says  I,  from  tlie  venom  of  these 
spiders.     The  dread  and  remembrance  of  it  hangs  still  upon  me.     I  have 
no  command  of  my  thoughts.     I  shaD  never  be  myself  again. — Come,  says 
he,  let  us  try  what  a  second  lesson  under  a  gentler  master  will  do.    We  will 
endeavour  to  cure  you  in  the  same  way  by  which  you  were  hurt.     Come, 
flatten  your  side  a  little,  that  we  may  have  as  large  a  contact  as  possible. 
He  then  applied  himself  dose  to  my  side,  and  though  I  could  discern  no- 
thing distinctly  for  want  of  skill  in  the  language,  felt  such  a  general  gleam 
of  piety,  sound  reason,  benevolence,  courage,   temperance,  cheerfulness, 
quiet,  and  satisfaction,  spread  over  my  imagination,  as  dissipated  all  my 
troubles,  aud  restored  me  perfectly  to  myself  again.     Thank  ye,  says  I,  in- 
comparable master,  I  find  you  can  assist,  instruct,  reprove,  soothe,  and 
eveiything  just  as  is  proper.     This  is  an  excellent  language  when  spoken  by 
a  good  orator  :  would  I  could  learn  to  talk  like  you,  or  at  least  to  under- 
stand your  eloquence  completely,  so  as  to  let  none  of  it  fall  to  the  ground. 

31.  But  now  I  have  the  spirit  of  sobriety  upon  me,  with  your  permission 
I  would  fsun  receive  some  instructions  which  might  prevent  those  mistakes 
that  occasioned  my  foiling  in  it  before.  I  have  alwajrs  been  told  that  love 
Was  a  virtue,  and  though  this  be  understood  in  the  first  place  of  a  general 
benevolence  to  all  rational  creatures,  yet  I  never  knew  we  were  restrained 
from  fixing  a  larger  portion  of  it  upon  some  particular  objects.  Husbands 
love  your  wives,  is  one  precept  of  the  Gospel,  and  all  the  Searches  of  name 
have  recommended  an  affection  to  our  relations,  friends,  and  benefEu^tors. 
I  know  this  is  best  exerted  in  doing  them  service  while  they  are  with  us : 
bat  are  we  to  forget  them  as  soon  as  they  are  gone  out  of  our  sight  ?  or 
how  are  we  to  distinguish  the  virtue  from  the  passion  of  love,  so  as  to  re- 
tain the  one  without  touching  upon  the  other  ? — ^Truly,  says  he,  I  am  not  so 
well  qualified  to  descant  upon  that  particular  branch  of  love,  which  I  know 
you  are  most  soUcitous  to  understand,  having  never  had  experience  of  it  my- 
self. I  will  only  say  this,  that  true  love  of  any  kind  forbears  ever3rthing 
detrimental  to  the  party  beloved,  and  never  urges  to  things  inconsistent 
with  the  interests  of  any  other  kind.  But  there  is  Plato  yonder,  who  having 
oompoeed  amorous  sonnets  in  his  younger  days,  knows  more  of  that  sub- 
ject than  me ;  and  as  he  has  a  Uvely  imagination,  wiU  talk  to  you  in  a 
manner  more  suitable  to  your  own  turn.  I  can  carry  you  to  him  if  you 
will :  he  is  not  a  vast  way  ofi*,  we  may  be  with  him  soon,  provided  we  make 
haste. — I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  you,  says  I,  for  the  favour :  I  long 
vob.  I.  2  o 
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to  see  tbat  venerable  fonnder  of  tiie  Actdemy. — ^Do  not  expect,  mys  he.  ti 
see  a  formal  old  Doctor  m  him ;  he  lived  so  long  at  the  coBrt  of  Synoue, 
in  intimate  famHiarity  with  the  king  and  mimstera  there,  that  he  is  quite  t 
fine  gentleman. 

32.  Pray,  says  I,  is  it  necessary  we  should  travd  so  fast  as  we  bavedooe 
in  our  journeys  hitherto  ?  As  my  time  here  is  to  be  abort,  I  would  willingly 
make  the  most  of  it,  and  not  lose  the  benefit  of  your  conversation  apon  the 
way ;  but  though  I  tried  several  times  to  talk  to  yoo,  I  could  not  bear  my- 
self speak ;  for  we  outstripped  the  vibrations  of  ether  conveying  the  aonnd: 
I  suppose  anybody  a  mile  b^ind  might  have  heard  me  plainly,  for  I  took 
notice  that  the  passengers  sometimes  called  to  one  aiMther  as  they  went 
along. — You  mistake  the  case,  says  he,  for  we  never  travelled  so  fest  a»  the 
rays  we  went  upon,  and  Newton  has  told  you  tiiat  the  vibrations  of  ether 
overtake  the  light.  The  truth  is  tiiat  yon  did  not  uptak  when  you  haa^ 
yourself  talking,  for  the  swiftness  of  our  motion,  causing  a  draught  of  ether 
against  your  sides,  hindered  the  play  of  your  vocal  fibres,  just  as  a  maa 
riding  a  race-horse  finds  his  breath  stepped  by  the  wind.  As  we  haw 
gotten  a  stronger  tone  to  our  fibres  by  exercise,  we  can  make  oaradTtt 
heard  notwithstanding ;  and  so  perhaps  may  yon  too  if  we  abi^e  a  littk  w 
our  pace,  but  then  you  must  exert  yourself  as  tf  you  were  hallooing  to  eone- 
body  at  a  distance.  He  then  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  we  went  on  at  i 
less  violent  rate  than  before. 

33.  As  we  proceeded  I  began  to  try  my  talent  at  vociferation,  whercni  1 
found  the  more  difficulty,  for  having  never  been  used  to  speak  in  P''^ 
and  perhaps  had  not  succeeded  at  all,  had  I  not  been,  conversant  with  sem 
deaf  and  inattentive  people  below,  who  forced  me  to  prqjare  nayactf  tor 
this  exercise,  which,  though  laborious  and  painful  for  the  time,  left  no 
fatigue  or  faintness  the  moment  I  desisted :  however,  I  made  shift  to  be 
heard  just  enough  for  him  to  comprehend  my  meaning*     After  apologix^ 
for  the  curiosity  natural  to  the  Searches  which  his  goodness  hiditfto  bad 
encouraged  me  to  indulge,  I  begged  to  know  where  lay  those  i^on»  ^ 
darkness  wherein  he  said  the  unhappy  vehicles  resided.     In  the  pores  «« 
caverns  of  earth,  says  he,  or  the  atmospheres  fmrrounding  them.    For  tte 
foggy  vapours,  abounding  there,  a  little  stiq>ify  their  faculties*  and  iww 
them  less  sensible  of  their  torments.     When  they  rise  above  groand,  tiaf 
keep  in  the  nocturnal  hemisphere,  and  if  by  great  diance  they  saoon*/*? 
into  ether,  it  is  always  along  the  shadowy  oone  of  night,  whidi  ^^^ 
them  exposed  to  the  thick  sokr  efiVdgenoe,  tiiey  are  baflfeted  ^^^^L^ 
knowing  which  way  to  ffo,  untfl  some  of  us  drive  tiiem  down  again.— **2^ 
says  I,  are  they  made  luce  other  v^ides  ? — Exactly,  says  be,  »d  ^•^^ 
same  natural  powers  and  faculties  that  we  possess,  for  na^ore  ^^'^f^^i^^ 
all  for  the  occupations  and  enjoyments  of  ti^  deUghtfol  coflPt'y'  ^r^ 
have  debilitated  themselves  by  the  vast  quantity  of  terreae  <'**"'*^ 
worked  into  them.     For  these  gross  particles  of  heterogeaeoos  matte*'  f^ 
their  flesh  incessantly  like  so  many  needles,  feel  like  worms  boriagj^ 
their  vitals,  obstruct  their  circulation,  thereby  raising  feverida  ^'^^S 
and  distort  their  imagination,  laying  it  open  to  aU  unruly  P*^?^!^ 
rendering  it  incapable  of  a  pleasing  or  a  comfortable  tiioii^«      hSd 
only  wi£  yourself  what  a  man  must  suffer  who  shoidd  have  ^"J  ^J, 
all  over  in  his  body,  worms  gnawing  bis  entrails,  the  (ovinem  ^Vj- 
ten^r  filling  his  flesh  with  burning  heats,  and  his  head  with  "^""^^^ 
frightful  phantoms,  and  horror. — ^Terrible,  indeed  5  says  I.    But  yoo  ^^ 
me,  that  our  vehicles  lie  enclosed  in  our  mortal  bodies ;  how  cornea  i 
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do  not  fed  inconvenieDces  from  their  coooretions  while  alive  ? — So  they  do» 
aays  he,  Bometimes  in  the  tnental  part :  bat  I  told  you  likewise  that  the 
vehicle,  while  enclosed  in  the  body,  can  exercise  its  fanetions  only  where  it 
commonicateB  with  some  nerve  of  the  outer  madmie,  the  rest  is  covered 
•sd  ke|yt  motionless  by  the  gross  body  whereto  it  adheres.  But  when  the 
percipient  soul  (to  use  your  words)  comes  out  naked,  and  begins  to  exert 
all  her  powers  without  external  impediment,  at  every  motion  i^e  makes  she 
finds  the  sharp  concretions  standing  cruelly  in  her  way.  Just  as  a  child  in 
the  womb  might  bear  a  load  of  phlegm  upon  the  lungs  without  inconveni- 
ence, but  Hwnediately  upon  birth,  when  the  lungs  b^an  to  play,  it  would 
fpve  great  pain  and  trouble.  And  as  volition  never  ceases  working,  they 
never  cease  bemg  tormented :  so  that  the  boring  worm  dieth  not,  and  the 
feverish  fire  is  not  quenched.  You  may  remember  I  told  you  we  abounded 
in  desires,  but  had  no  wants :  their  desires  are  all  wants.  They  are  restless 
and  impetnons,  but  never  satisfied,  always  eager  in  action  but  to  no  pur- 
pose, perpetttaEy  fiying  from  one  evil  into  another  as  bad.  Add  to  this, 
that  instead  of  alleviating  one  another's  miseries,  they  strive  to  increase 
them :  continually  in  broils  and  quarrels,  actuated  solely  by  envy,  spite,  and 
imnoomr ;  melancholy  and  distracted  with  their  own  tiioughts  when  alone, 
teamed,  abused,  and  plagued  in  one  another's  company. — Do  you  never, 
says  J,  try  to  deliver  them  from  their  concretions  ? — It  has  been  tried,  says 
be,  but  without  eShtt :  for  there  is  no  posnbility  of  removing  a  moral  con- 
oretion,  unless  the  patient  will  do  something  to  help  himself;  we  can  only 
open  the  fibres  with  our  needles  to  give  it  passage,  but  he  must  discharge 
it  at  the  aperture  by  an  cfibrt  of  his  own.  But  these  poor  creatures  are  so 
perverse,  they  fight  and  struggle  against  us  whenever  we  go  to  assist  them : 
so  wt  are  forced  to  abandon  Uiem  to  their  wretched  fote. — Does  not  the 
thought  of  their  miserable  condition,  says  I,  stir  up  a  compassion  in  you 
sometimes  that  abates  your  enjoyments  ?— I  tdd  you  before,  says  he;  we 
never  suffer  any  passion,  not  even  love  or  pity,  to  intrude  upon  us  without 
leave :  when  fhcre  is  room  for  any  relief  to  the  distressed,  we  can  raise  a 
strong  sentiment  of  compassion  to  invigorate  our  endeavours  in  adminis- 
tering it,  bat  when  wc  know  compassion  is  wholly  unavailing,  productive 
of  no  good  to  others,  but  of  uneasiness  to  oarselves,  we  can  utteiiy  throw 
it  aside  as  a  weitoesa. — Happy  temper,  says  I.  But  sines  I  have  not 
attained  it,  permit  me  to  hope  that,  as  you  say  these  wretches  have  a  con- 
timidl  burning  fever  upon  them,  ^e  violence  of  that  will  in  time  unhinge 
Ihsir  eooBtitution,  and  deliver  them  from  this  loathsome  prison. — ^That  can* 
not  be,  says  he.  I  have  told  you  ahready,  that  the  threads  of  omr  oompo- 
sition  are  so  strongly  spun,  nothing  can  dissolve  tham  before  Ihey  wear 
away  of  themselves  at  the  appointed  time  t  outward  acddents  may  hurt, 
inward  fonhiesses  distend,  distempers  may  disorder,  but  none  of  them  can 
destroy  «. 

$4.  What  then,  says  I,  is  their  misery  eternal  ?  for  I  fsmember  you  said 
the  dioruption  of  a  vehide  was  never  known  before  all  concretions  were 
entirely  purged  away. — ^That  is  a  point,  says  he,  which  I  cannot  resolve 
you  with  certainty.  There  are  different  opinions  among  us,  none  founded 
npon  experience  of  focts :  fcnr  as  we  avoid  all  intercourse  with  them,  we 
know  not  whether  their  numbers  lessen  or  no.  I  can  only  say,  their  con- 
tinuance in  this  condition  is  very  long,  at  least  seventeen  hundred  years, 
for  it  was  but  the  other  day  that  Nero  was  seen  here  kicking  among  the 
solar  ravs,  trying  to  raise  a  combustion,  by  throwing  them  against  ons 
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another,  and  so  set  the  world  on  fire.  Bat  divines  g^enerally  hold  die 
affirmative.  Some  heretical  doctors  maintain  that  they  will  be  adranoed, 
as  well  as  ourselves,  after  a  certain  period :  for  they  say,  the  diamption  df 
our  vehicles  never  happening  before  an  entire  clearance  of  the  concretioBS, 
is  at  most  only  a  negative  proof  of  the  contrary,  and  they  do  not  imagiiie 
that  any  material  composition  is  made  to  last  for  ever.  Many  of  the  phi- 
losophers suppose  they  will  be  reinstated  in  mortal  bodies,  wherein  the  dii- 
tempered  parts  being  kept  quiet  and  motionless,  the  old  concretions  will 
work  out  of  themselves,  and  they  will  return  pure  if  they  do  not  contract 
new  ones  by  their  ill  conduct.  However  the  truth  be,  their  present  condi- 
tion is  the  same  to  them  as  if  it  were  eternal,  for  they  have  no  proqiect  or 
notion  of  any  deliverance,  so  have  not  the  least  glimpse  of  hope,  that  het 
refuge  of  mortals  and  cordial  for  every  trouble. 

35.  What  principle  then,  says  I,  do  your  disputants  build  upon,  since 
they  have  not  the  foundation  of  facts  ? — ^The  Divine  Attributes,  says  he,  die 
only  foundation  for  our  reasoning  upon  matters  where  experience  aflbrds  u 
no  lights  to  direct  them. — Pray,  says  I,  if  I  may  be  so  bold,  how  do  the  main- 
tainers  of  the  affirmative  reconcile  their  opinion  with  the  divine  goodness 
and  mercy  ? — ^The  counseb  of  God,  says  he,  are  unsearchable,  even  ta  the 
most  intdligent  of  creatures,  and  his  Attributes  incomprehensible.    We 
agree  unanimously,  that  God  is  equal  in  his  dealings,  and  righteous  m  aU 
hiB  ways,  that  his  goodness  is  infinite,  and  his  mercy  over  all  his  woiis: 
nevertheless,  we  are  sensible  that  we  are  not  competent  judges  to  determine 
precisely  what  belongs  to  equity,  goodness,  and  mercy.     Yet  thus  much  we 
assure  ourselves  of,  that  the  purposes  of  God  never  terminate  ultimatdy  ra 
evil,  neither  does  he  punish  in  anger,  nor  unless  for  some  greater  good  to 
result  therefrom.     Perhaps  we  should  grow  remiss  and  thoughtless  in  tbeee 
scenes  of  continual  ease  and  delight,  if  we  had  not  those  dmial  speetacies 
to  rouse  and  alarm  us  :  perhaps  tiieir  sufferings  are  some  way  or  other  ne- 
cessary to  secure  the  happiness  of  the  Messed  spirits  above.     Some  Y^"^ 
vehicles  talk  largely  of  a  free-will  of  indifference,  but  they  are  little  regarded 
here ;  for  we  know  of  no  merit  in  ourselves,  and  acknowledge  those  virtue* 
and  happy  dispositions  of  mind  which  brought  us  hither  to  be  die  po^ 
bounty  of  Heaven  :  for  though  we  worked  out  our  own  happiness  for  oor- 
selves,  it  was  God  who  gave  us  the  powers  to  work  with,  the  *p?'*^  *^ 
motives  determining  us  to  employ  them.     According  to  the  opinion  mow 
generally  prevailing,  we  regard  the  state  of  these  wretches  as  eternal,  n^^ 
to  be  remedied  by  natural  causes  :  nevertheless,  there  is  an  Almighty  P"^ 
which  can  alter  the  course  of  nature,  and  may  interpose  in  their  favonr.  do 
when  or  in  what  manner  we  do  not  pretend  even  to  conjecture.  Thus  as  w 
recovery  of  fsdlen  man  was  a  mystery  to  our  predecessors  which  ^^J.^ 
sired  to  look  into,  so  the  deliverance  of  these  unhappy  victims  of  w'""* 
vengeance  remains  a  mystery  with  us,  which  we  still  desire  to  look  *"^ 

36,  I  thanked  my  instructer,  and  added,  that  as  this  was  a  mdancb^ 
subject  I  should  be  glad  to  divert  my  thoughts,  if  he  pleased,  *^"""^^-jj 
remainder  of  our  journey,  with  looking  about  me  upon  the  objects  occorrm^ 
in  our  passage.  I  saw  travellers  passing  along  upon  other  solar  '^^^^ 
me  on  the  right  hand  and  the  left,  others  upon  stellar  rays  crossing  aDOi 
below,  before,  and  behind  me  :  and  the  ethereal  fluids  running  in*^  ^^^^1^ 
commixtures  by  their  perpetual  undulations.  I  beheld  the  '°°^*?^ JTrf 
with  more  pleasure  than  a  citizen  escaped  £ve  miles  from  the  hurry  ^ 
business  into  a  sunnmer-house  hanging  over  some  dusty  tumpil'C  ^^'r^ 
could  retire  within  myself  when  I  pleased,  and  enjoy  my  thoughts  i^* 
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firom  all  external  objects,  which  is  more  than  the  citizen  can  do.  for  when 
he  haa  not  his  senses  to  entertain  him  he  falls  asleep.  But  my  curiosity  to 
make  new  discoveries  soon  drew  me  from  this  merely  amusing  prospect  to 
observe  Xhe  rays  of  light  as  they  whisked  by  me.  I  found  that  by  carrying 
my  eye  along  with  some  of  the  corpuscles,  I  could  discern  them  pretty  dis- 
tinctly. They  appeared  to  me  something  like  the  chain  or  cross  bar  shot 
used  in  sea  engagements,  only  instead  of  a  bar  between,  the  whole  con* 
sisted  of  seven  balls,  flatted  on  the  sides,  by  which  they  adhered  to  one 
another.  I  wished  to  see  a  refraction  but  could  not,  so  can  only  suppose 
their  flatness  makes  them  more  apt  to  rejoin  when  collected  by  a  Lens  after 
refraction,  and  unite  again  into  a  white  ray.  I  perceived  the  vibrations  of 
ether  overtake  them,  and  when  they  were  in  the  back  part  of  a  wave,  their 
motion  was  retarded,  which  put  them  into  that  state,  called  by  Newton 
their  fits  of  easy  reflection ;  as  when  in  the  fore-part,  they  were  in  fits  <^ 
easy  transmission.  But  my  greatest  pleasure  was  to  observe  the  expertness 
of  my  conductor  :  he  did  not  skate  with  a  stump  leg,  as  I  had  imagined 
before,  but  put  out  a  broad  foot  with  which  he  could  have  a  good  flat  tread 
upon  the  corpuscles,  and  though  they  moved  with  diflierent  velocities  ac- 
cording to  their  fits  of  reflection  or  transmission,  yet  he  so  humoured  their 
motions  by  the  pliancy  of  his  joints  as  always  to  take  just  the  force  he 
wanted  to  direct  his  step  with  such  exact  nicety,  that  when  we  came  over  to 
the  opposite  ray,  we  never  fell  into  a  vacant  space  but  always  close  iiqpon 
some  corpuscle  which  served  us  for  our  next  step.  My  curiosity  being  sa- 
tisfied, my  mirth  began  to  operate.  Methought  I  made  a  very  ridiculous 
figure  dangling  behind  him.  1  fancied  myself  like  a  bone  that  some  unlucky 
boy  has  tied  to  a  dog's  tail  and  then  turned  him  into  the  street.  However, 
my  merriment  was  idQ  to  myself,  for  the  passengers,  used  I  suppose  to  such 
phenomena,  took  no  more  notice  of  me  than  we  should  on  meeting  a  good 
woman  carrying  along  a  child  in  her  arms. 

37.  While  employed  in  these  amusements,  which  entirely  dispersed  wSl 
my  gloomy  thoughts  and  gave  a  cheerful  turn  to  my  mind,  I  found  we 
stopped.  There  lay  a  vehicle  before  us  wholly  collected  within  his  bag,  and 
seeming  wrapped  in  profound  meditation.  My  conductor  gave  him  a  gentle 
tap,  when  presently  there  came  out  the  honest,  open,  lively,  but  sensible 
countenance  and  broad  shoulders  of  the  first  Academic.  Hah !  says  he,  my 
good  English  cousin  Locke,  I  am  always  heartily  glad  to  see  you.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  honour  you  have  done  my  Ideas  by  bringing  them  into 
greater  repute  in  the  Tin  Islands  than  ever  I  could  do  in  Athens.  But  who 
is  this  honest  looking  young  spark  you  have  gotten  with  you  ?  Have  I  ever 
seen  him  before  ?  I  beg  pardon  if  I  have  forgotten  his  face. — ^A  countryman 
of  mine,  says  Locke,  just  arrived  among  us,  and  a  distant  relation,  of  an 
under  brandi  of  the  Searches.  He  is  ambitious,  it  seems,  of  imitating  my 
seriousness  and  your  vivacity,  and  I  have  made  bold  to  bring  him  to  re- 
quest a  favour  of  you. — With  all  my  heart,  says  Plato,  anything  in  the 
world  I  can  oblige  my  cousin  in.  Pray,  young  Ekiglishman,  what  are  your 
commands  ?  You  must  know,  says  Locke,  he  is  a  disconsolate  turtle  that 
has  lost  his  mate,  and  since  he  cannot  get  her  out  of  his  head,  he  wishes  to 
have  a  lecture  from  you  upon  the  subject  of  love,  that  he  may  learn  to  love 
like  a  philosopher.  The  polite  founder  of  the  Academy  very  readily  en- 
gaged to  recollect  what  he  could  upon  that  head,  that  he  had  learned  from 
his  master  Socrates. 

38.  My  master,  says  he,  used  to  tell  us  there  were  two  Venuses,  distin- 
guished by  the  names  of  Thalassia  and  Urania.    The  former  sprung  from 
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the  foam  prodneed  in  the  eea  by  an  oHy  mad,  driven  into  it  by  torrenti. 
She  18  completely  formed  for  enchanting  the  eyes  of  mortals :  net  died» 
emooth  and  blooming,  her  lips  moist  and  pouting,  her  aspect  ^rightly  and 
engctgingi  her  ronnd  neck  and  swelling  bosom  generally  bare,  her  Axpt 
neat  and  elegant,  her  limbs  delicate  and  pHant,  her  Testments  looee  and 
flowing,  brocaded  with  cooing  doves  and  sportive  Onpids.      She  glides  in 
easy  swimming  motions,  or  trips  lightly  along  with  i^anton  airs  and  win- 
ning graces.      Her  eyes  are  bright  and  striking,  but  a  little  short  sighted, 
so  she  follows  the  pleasures  nearest  at  hand,  seeing  nothing  of  those  tA  a 
distance,  nor  of  the  pams  sometimes  close  at  your  elbows.     She  plays  a 
thousand  little  artful  tricks,  dissembles,  casts  herself  into  any  form,  to  gain 
her  ends,  but  incapable  of  laying  an  extensive  weU-coneerted  pkm.    Urank, 
heaven-bom  Fair,  offspring  of  almighty  Jove,  Father  of  Gods  and  men,  is 
his  best  beloved  daughter.     She  carries  a  dignity  in  her  aspect,  blended 
with  mildness  and  benignity,  conmianding  at  once  both  love  and  respect 
Her  motions  ave  graosful  and  easy,  her  deportment  majestic  and  nnifonn, 
her  clothing  magnificent  but  not  gaudy,  being  a  rich  tissue  woven  of  threads, 
covered  with  two  celestial  metals  called  Prepon  and  Kalon.     Her  eyes  are 
strong,  dear,  and  piercing,  thou^  she  follows  pleasures  too,  she  discerns 
the  remotest  on  all  quarters,  and  counts  the  pains  mingled  among  them: 
she  looks  badcward  upon  the  past  and  forward  to  the  future,  and  extasdshtf 
influence  upon  everything  aronnd  her.     Her  face  and  person  cannot  be  par- 
ticularly desaribed  because  she  comes  down  always  in  a  veil,  so  tiiat  mortal 
eye  can  scarce  obtain  a  glimpse  of  her ;  but  it  is  said,  if  we  could  fully  dis- 
cern her  beauties,  we  should  be  so  enamored  ¥nth  them  as  never  to  think 
anything  beautiful  beside.     She  was  present  with  her  fiather  when  he  made 
the  worlds,  and  the  blessings  he  poured  forth  upon  them  passed  through 
her  hands :  she  still  moves  him  to  shower  down  his  mereies  from  time  to 
time  upon  mortals,  and  solicits  him  for  leave  to  descend  hers^  to  rescne 
them  from  their  miseries  and  errors.     But  they  cannot  approach  her  unless 
introduced  by  some  inferior  Goddess,  of  whom  the  Thalassian  Venus  is  best 
qualified  to  perform  that  office ;  yet  neither  do  the  inferior  powers  take  con- 
duct of  them  upon  their  entrance  into  life,  nor  until  arrired  at  some  matu- 
rity in  their  Acuities. 

39.  For  when  Psyche  first  feHs  from  the  unknown  regions,  she  lies  he^p 
leas  and  groydMng  upon  the  ground ;  the  dust  of  the  earth  gathers  roi^d 
her  and  forms  a  case,  which  would  wrap  her  in  perpetual  deep,  but  that 
th«re  grow  little  hairs  or  stumps  of  feathers  in  all  parts  of  it :  these  being 
Inrushed  against  by  external  objects  and  appetites  continually  rolUng  oj^r 
her,  pride,  and  stimulate,  and  awaken  her  out  of  her  lethargy.     She  tto 
starts  up  and  plays  about  within  a  small  enclosure  surrounding  her,  caBed 
tiie  garden  of  Self.     Everything  is  new  to  her,  everything  engaging  •*  »hc 
admires  the  wild  plants  growing  there,  which  quickly  shoot  up  ^'^j*^ 
vigorous  stems,  b«Euing  flowers  alluring  to  her  sight,  and  fruit  suitable  to 
her  taste.     If  anybody  controls  or  endeavours  to  guide  her  motions,  she  re- 
sists, and  frets,  and  breaks  from  them  as  soon  as  possible  to  run  to  the  gsi"' 
dener  Selfish,  who  indulges  her  desures,  finds  her  abundance  of  ^^^y^J 
and  makes  her  store  of  pretty  playthings.     The  last  of  these  is  a  neat,  bgnt, 
and  easy  car  to  be  drawn  by  two  horses,  called  Concupiscible  and  Irascible, 
which  the  gardener  takes  care  to  feed  and  pamper  continually  with  ^P^ 
hand.     With  this  she  courses  about  the  smooth  walks  of  the  garden  witnow 
much  damage,  only  now  and  then  a  slight  bruise  or  gentle  overturn. 

But  m  a  Ktde  while  the  gwrden  gates  fly  open,  and  Psyche  upon  her  car 
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laimclkce  ioHh  into  tlM  wiile  world.  She  finds  an  open  oh«m|Magn  before 
Iter,  and  the  pMeeagert  (^iligkig  to  give  her  way.  The  hoFMB  gnmM  about 
wt^MMtt  rule  or  gnidiHiee,  lor  sbe  knows  not  bow  to  manage  thm,  but  looks 
back  to  tbe  gurdener  apon  tiie  footbonnl  behind*  who  knows  as  little  how 
to  manage  as  she.  He  has  gotten  a  basket  of  his  wild  fruits,  with  whidi  he 
wantonly  pelts  the  people  on  each  side.  They  find  them  harsh  to  their  taste, 
and  some  are  hurt  by  their  hardness.  This  makes  them  damorous,  upon 
whidi  the  horses  are  frighted,  grow  rampant  and  <|aickly  overturn  the  oar, 
dragging  poor  Psydie  along  until  she  is  torn  to  pwces,  unless  some  oon-* 
d«ic£or  luckily  step  in  to  her  rescue.  Happy  is  die  if  Thalassian  Venus 
dianees  to  pass  that  way :  the  brisk  Goddess  moants  tbe  C<mcupiscil^ 
horse,  and  with  the  whip  of  Desire  in  her  hand  ke^M  them  both  in  tole* 
ruble  order,  making  them  pull  together,  and  stngles  out  some  otigect  whereto 
she  drives  them  in  a  line.  She  sends  the  gardener  back  to  graft  learning, 
poUteness.  and  aooomplishmaits  upon  his  wild  stocks,  with  orders  to  bring 
back  the  bruits  they  shall  produce,  which  she  deals  out  among  the  peraons 
near  her  that  they  make  way  and  assist  her  progress.  It  is  she  first  opens  the 
heart  of  Psyche,  teaches  her  obligingness  a^  to  look  a  little  beyond  her- 
self. Nevertheless,  the  Goddess  is  dipt  to  dMoge  from  object  to  object,  or 
if  i^e  fixes  upon  one,  drives  so  eageriy  as  not  to  heed  the  rotes  in  h«r  way, 
and  sometbnes  even  to  hurt  the  object  she  pursues :  for  she  aims  at  plea- 
sure not  good,  and  her  own  pleasore  rather  than  thai  of  otliers  whom  she 
most  fondly  afiects.  She  |dies  her  whip  too  furioudy  upon  the  horse  die  rides, 
and  urges  tht  otirar  to  be  mettlesome:  so  the  car  hobbles,  the  day  of  satiety 
dogs  the  wheels,  and  Psyche  is  bronght  again  into  imminent  danger. 

Her  only  refuge  now  must  be  in  Urania,  who  never  refuses  her  assifitance 
to  those  that  implore  it  sineerdy.  The  celestial  Power  descends  into  the 
car,  corrects  the  errors  of  the  sea-bom  Goddess,  takes  the  whip  from  her 
handa,  ddivers  it  up  to  P^cfae,  and  instructB  her  how  to  handle  both  that 
and  the  reins.  She  sends  the  gardener  Sdfish  back  again  to  graft  the 
virtues,  for  th^,  bdng  exotics  in  the  sobknary  dimates,  wiH  not  grow  out 
of  tbe  earth,  but  most  be  engrafted  upon  the  wild  stocks  that  nature  has 
throvm  up  spontaneously;  and  tiie  stronger  those  stocks  are,  tbe  saore 
vigorously  they  fiourish.  When  he  has  brought  her  the  fruit  of  these 
ccScstid  sdons  she  ^misses  him  (i«te,  for  she  will  not  sufier  him  t6  load 
the  oar,  nor  Psyche  to  look  behind  npea  him  any  mote.  She  purges  her 
vimid  ray  with  euphraaie  and  me,  and  from  the  wdl  of  life  three  drops  dis- 
tOs,  and  sheds  her  own  benignity  upon  her.  She  instructs  her  to  follow 
good  prineipatty,  and  ^asure  cmly  when  not  interfering  with  the  other. 
She  enhn^es  her  heart,  rectifies  her  judgment,  eztenda  her  views,  and 
teaches  her  to  distribute  the  last  brovight  fniits  wherever  they  may  be  ser- 
viceable. She  keeps  the  postilion  Goddess  constant  to  the  pursuit  of  one 
object,  and  if  that  be  snatdied  away  by  fate,  she  sometimes,  as  I  find  was 
done  in  your  oase,  discharges  her.  She  presents  its  picture  to  Psyche  em- 
blaaooed  with  golden  rays  by  her  sister  Elpis,  but  will  not  let  her  lament  nor 
sigh  over  it,  nor  intermpt  the  distribution  of  her  fruits. 

Elpis  was  the  second  daughter  of  Jove :  die  goes  clad  in  viigin  white 
and  has  the  softest  hand  of  all  the  Goddesses,  lor  the  toudi  of  it  soothes 
the  smart  of  every  evil  in  Pandora's  box.  8he  keeps  dways  in  the  line  be- 
tween her  fiather  and  the  earth,  so  that  whoso  turns  his  face  aside  from 
Jove  will  never  have  a  glimpse  of  Elpis.  The  car  then  rolls  tranquil  and 
steady  along  until  they  arrive  at  the  gates  of  the  country,  which  bmg  be- 
set with  terrors  and  ghastly  apparitions  frightful  to  Psyche,  the  Goddess 
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makes  her  look  back  upon  the  road  they  have  travelled  and  the  people  eat- 
ing the  fruits  they  have  distributed.  She  then  beckons  to  the  aatm-robed 
Elpis,  who  lets  down  a  golden  anchor  :  the  Goddesses  place  Psydie  thereon, 
and  the  elder  sister  holding  her  firm  while  the  other  puUs  the  cabie,  all  three 
mount  up  into  the  blessed  abodes. 

40.  When  the  divine  Plato  had  ended,  his  voice  still  chanted  in  our  e«i, 
and  left  the  same  effects  as  the  charms  of  poetry  upon  the  imaginadons  of 
the  whole  circle ;  for  several  vehicles  had  gathered   round  us  as  soon  is 
they  perceived  him  beginning  to  open.     There  was  one  among  them  whom 
I  could  not  but  take  particular  notice  of :  his  nose  -was  flat  with  wide  open 
nostrils,  his  features  large  and  hard,  his  whole  face  the  plainest  I  ever  let 
eyes  on ;  nevertheless  there  was  such  a  sensible  simplicity,  such  a  good- 
natured  humourousness,  in  his  countenance  that  one  could  not  help  bdng 
prejudiced  in  his  favour.    He  stared  at  me,  and  we  surveyed  one  another  for 
«iome  time.     You  look  at  me  so  wistfully,  says  the  flatnose,  that  I  fancy 
Uranian  Venus  has  sent  down  one  of  her  own  Cupids  to  strike  us  with  a 
mutual  aflfection.     I  do  not  know  how  you  came  to  be  taken  with  me  at  iirrt 
sight,  but  it  is  no  wonder  I  am  smitten  when  I  see  before  me  the  Displayer 
of  the  Light  of  Nature  the  hope  of  the  Searches,  the  rix>ened  fruit  of  oar 
illustrious  branch.     For  every  age  improves  upon  the  former,  and  die  bom 
successively  g^w  wiser  than  their  fatliers.     The  divine  Plato  here  has  pot 
finer  words  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates  than  ever  he  could  utter  himself: 
your  father  Locke  has  refined  upon  the  ideas  of  Plato ;  and  you  like  anothcf 
Achilles  have  proved  yourself  a  better  man  than  your  fiather.    I  was  abashed 
grievously  at  this  high-flown  compliment,  and  turning  to  Locke,  Pray,  wn 
I,  is  it  the  fashion  in  this  country  to  flatter  folks  out  of  their  senses  ?    I 
thought  you  had  been  all  sincerity  and  plain  dealing  here.     For  goodness^ 
sake  who  is  this  courtly  gentleman  ?     Sure  it  must  be  one  of  Eftooysias 
lords  of  the  bed  chamber,  that  Plato  has  brought  with  him  from  Sicily. 
And  now,  upon  a  second  view,  methinks  he  has  some  features  that  rfiow  as 
if  he  did  not  dislike  to  have  his  miss  and  his  bottle. — ^You  are  not  thf  ^r^ 
says  Locke,  that  have  judged  so  of  him  before  they  knew  him.     ^°* '^ 
at  him  again  and  recoUect  whether  you  have  read  a  description  of  somebody 
you  think  like  him.     After  taking  another  sarvey  I  cried  out  to  Locke,  i 
will  be  pierced  if  this  is  not  Socrates  himself !     Oh !  now  I  am  more 
mortified  than  ever. — ^What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  says  Lodcc.    Can  yon 
desire  better  than  to  receive  such  a  testimony  from  a  person  whom  the 
oracle  has  pronounced  the  wisest  man  in  Greece? — 'So,  no.  Papa,  ■•T'  .' 
I  am  not  such  a  child  neither  to  be  catched  so.    I  have  heard  enough  ofow 
irony,  and  that  his  words  are  to  be  turned  topside  the  other  way  to  under- 
stand them.     I  have  not  forgotten  Elian's  story  of  the  horse  rcdling  opon 
his  back.    If  I  had  any  money  in  my  bag,  I  would  lay  a  hundred  gaineBB  noir 
that  he  sees  me  to  be  an  errant  sophist :  for  he  used  to  deal  with  them  jo 
in  this  manner. — Phoo !  says  Locke,  so  he  does  with  all  strangers  the  vTsf 
time  he  accosts  them  :  if  they  take  him  in  earnest,  it  puts  them  into  pro- 
digious good  humour  with  him ;  if  they  see  through  the  veil,  it  makes  twm 
smile,  and  that  has  the  same  effect.     You  had  better  humour  him  m 
own  way,  it  will  draw  on  the  conversation  the  easier ;  from  whence  it » 
great  chance  but  you  will  pick  up  something  worth  carrying  away. 

41.1  endeavoured  to  follow  his  advice,  and  plucking  up  a  good  ^'^''"''K 
turned  again  to  Mr.  Flatnose ;  Pardon  me,  says  I,  amiable  Socrates,  tn^^ 
ray  eyes  were  drawn  off  a  moment  from  contemplating  your  adaura  ^ 
beauties ;  but  1  was  willing  to  consult  my  patron  here  how  to  behave  to 
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to  appear  most  agreeable  in  your  sight :  though,  without  asking,  I  might 
have  known  better  manners  than  to  contradict  the  person  belov^ :  there- 
fore shall  readily  acknowledge  myself  the  wisest  man  that  ever  lived.  And 
I  have  good  reasen  for  what  I  say,  for  you  were  the  wisest  before,  but  the 
orade  declared  yon  so  because  you  knew  no  more  than  one  thing,  which 
was,  That  you  knew  nothing :  now  I  go  a  step  beyond  you,  for  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  know  anything  or  not — ^I  rejoice,  says  Socrates,  that  we 
both  value  ourselves  upon  the  same  account :  for  conformity  of  sentiments 
promises  a  lasting  and  cordial  love  that  will  not  fade.  Here  I  jogged 
liOcke,  and  whispered  him,  how  it  would  divert  our  ladies  below  to  hear 
two  such  Adonises  talking  so  sweetly  of  our  reciprocal  passion  ! — Oh  I 
says  Locke,  they  do  not  understand  the  language  of  Uranian  love  any  better 
than  we  old  bachelors  did  of  the  Thalassian.  Socrates  went  on ;  is  not 
love  a  flame  ? — I  was  always,  says  I,  taught  so. — ^And  does  not  a  flame 
require  some  fuel  to  keep  it  alive  ? — ^To  be  sure,  or  else  it  will  go  out. — 
Methinks  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  this  flame,  that  is  lighted  between 
us,  vanish  like  a  meteor.  What  fuel  shall  we  find  to  keep  it  burning  ? — I 
protest  I  do  not  know,  says  I.  If  I  had  my  Euridice  again  with  me  I 
could  find  a  thousand  ways  to  express  my  love  and  foment  hers ;  but  it  is 
quite  a  new  sort  of  amour :  I  do  not  know  how  to  proceed  in  it. — ^Does  not 
love,  sa3rs  he,  incline  one  to  please  the  party  beloved  ?  and  does  not  that 
encourage  the  like  flame  in  the  other  ? — Most  of  an3rthing  that  I  know  of. 
— ^Then  if  you  have  fiallen  in  love  with  me,  you  will  do  everything  to  please 
me  ? — ^Yes,  very  readily. — ^If  I  should  ask  you  to  take  a  skate  with  me  upon 
a  pair  of  solar  rays,  yon  would  do  it } — ^That  I  cannot,  for  I  have  not  learnt 
to  go :  but  I  would  if  I  could. — Well,  but  suppose  we  were  both  upon 
eartii  again,  and  I  wanted  a  peach  out  of  your  gurden :  you  would  give  it 
me  ? — Certainly  :  you  should  be  heartily  welcome. — Or  a  cup  of  small  beer: 
you  would  call  for  it  ? — Instantly. — ^For  no  other  reason  than  because  I  had 
a  fancy  for  it  ? — No :  for  I  should  want  no  other. — Suppose  the  Athenians 
had  not  coudemned  me  to  drink  the  Cicuta,  but  I  had  taken  a  fancy  to  a 
draught  m3rself :  you  would  have  procured  me  a  bowl  without  delay  ? — No, 
indeed :  that  would  be  no  instance  of  love,  I  am  sure. — What !  not  if  it 
pleased  my  fancy  ? — Not  if  it  pleased  your  fancy  would  I  give  you  a  thing 
that  should  destroy  you. — Did  we  not  agree  just  now  that  love  consists  in 
doing  ever3rthing  to  please  the  party  beloved  ? — ^We  did,  but  I  believe  we 
were  misttdcen,  and  ought  to  have  placed  it  rather  in  the  good  than  the 
pleasure  of  the  beloved  object. — WeU  then,  says  he,  as  you  love  me,  you 
will  attend  always  to  my  g^ood  ? — ^To  the  best  of  my  skill  and  ability. — If 
I  was  hungry  and  desired  trash,  you  would  refuse  it,  and  give  me  whole- 
some food  ?  —You  will  never  put  me  to  that  trial. — But  suppose  I  should, 
what  would  you  do  ? — I  should  show  my  love  best  by  giving  you  the  good 
victuals. — If  I  were  sick,  and  liked  rath^  to  swallow  a  draught  of  honey 
than  the  medicine  proper  for  me,  what  would  you  do  ? — Get  you  to  take 
the  potion  if  I  could. — Because  you  would  consult  solely  my  good  } — Yes, 
for  that  reason. — And  if  the  potion  were  nauseous,  and  I  desired  a  little 
honey  to  sweeten  it,  you  would  refuse  it  me  ? — No,  that  would  be  mere 
crossness. — If  the  physic  would  do  me  the  same  good,  whether  sweetened 
or  not,  would  you  give  me  the  honey  ? — Ay,  surely. — ^Why  ? — ^To  make  it 
less  unpleasing  to  your  palate. — But  did  not  we  agree  last,  that  lovers  were 
always  to  pursue  one  another's  good,  and  not  their  pleasure  ? — You  have 
drawn  me  into  a  dilemma,  says  I ;  do  so  much  as  extricate  me  out  of  it 
again, — I  can  extricate  nothing,  says  he ;  I  only  practise  my  mother's  trade 
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of  midwifery  to  bring  your  ^Knights  to  the  birth ,  you  most  dedYer  tbeoibj 
jOBT  own  effortg.^-^I  tiippote,  siid  I,  if  tke  same  tidng  be  good  and  pieiang 
too,  we  may  do  it  witiuMt  acniplc.-^So  it  riuMdd  u&em,  aays  be,  for  d^t 
agrees  with  both  our  posittont. 

42.  Bat,  added  he,  do  not  V>ytn  nee  to  take  pleaanre  in  fdaaangiai 
another  ? — I  can  remember  the  time,  says  I,  when  the  pleaaare  of  pleisBf 
was  my  sweetest  delight. — ^Tlien,  if  yon  love  me,  aboold  not  you  tfaiak  i 
something  I  can  do  to  please  yon,  that  I  may  taste  aome  of  that  sweetest^ 
light  ? — ^Yon  can  do  nothing  to  please  me  better  than  by  improring  n^  know- 
ledge in  any  way  you  thii:^  proper :  you  know  beet  haw  to  ohoosc.-^w 
can  I  improve  yom*  knowledge,  when  I  hove  none  mysdf  but  of  com  thiig. 
that  I  know  nothing  ? — ^Then  teach  me  to  know  the  same  of  mpeHLr-lA 
ns  consider  first,  what  good  it  will  do  yon ;  for  yon  know  we  have  aot  jd 
settled  whether  a  lover  may  please  his  paramour,  nnleaa  in  something  tbt 
will  do  him  good  at  the  same  time. — Wdl  then,  tell  me  what  it  isgcxxi  ftr: 
you  must  certainly  know  better  than  any  other,  beoaoae  you  were  tlie  lok 
possessor  of  it. — ^Nay,  do  not  Bsk  me,  you  know  we  agreed  that  yoa  were 
the  wiser  man. — Very  true,  I  had  forgot  that.     To  be  aure,  I  hwetvi* 
deal  of  wisdom  in  me,  hat  I  protest  I  do  not  know  bow  to  get  a  «r»k 
of  it  out. — ^Then  we  must  try  to  assbt  you  in  the  dWivery.— -Coafte,  to- 
Lucina,  to  your  office  ;  for  you  have  raised  a  great  rumbling  within  me,trt 
I  cannot  tell  whether  it  be  a  tme  labour,  or  only  a  wind  cholie.— We  Am 
see  that  presently.     Did  not  you  desire  me  just  now  to  improve  your  know- 
ledge ? — Yes. — ^And  you  looked  upon  the  improvement  of  yowr  knoirfy 
as  a  good ?  for  the  wisest  man  ^at  ever  lived  woiM  harctty  have  detW* 
thing  that  was  not  good  for  him. — Certainly,  for  I  look  upon  the  attainment 
of  useful  knowledge  as  the  greatest  good  that  can  bel^  a  radoaal  oreaftiR* 
—And  you  think  yourself  a  rational  creature? — I  hope  so:  fori  can  wilk 
along  without  running  against  a  post,  and  cut  nry  meat  wiAcpet  <nt^ 
my  &igers. — ^Then  you  know  how  to  cut  your  viotuais  without  ^^"'^7^ 
self  ? — It  should  seem  so,  for  I  practise  it  morning,  noon,  and  nJg»^ 
But  tell  me,  is  knowledge  improved  by  learning  what  we  are  igP^'f*^* 
or  what  we  knew  before  ? — ^What  we  were  ignorant  of. — Suj^jose  H»^*j 
Prodicus,  Protagoras,  or  some  other  of  thfSe  great  men,  who  uaeortlood 
everything,  and  made  tiiemselves  the  admiration  of  all  Greece,  shwJa  owbc 
down  upon  earth  to  read  lectures  in  Gresham  college ;  and  my  ^^'"'^J^ 
Locke  should  come  and  tdl  you,  Ned  Sesroh,  if  you  wifl  go  to  ^'l]*^ 
college  to-day,  you  may  hear  an  excdlent  lecture  upon  the  art  of  ^^"^^ 
one's  meat  without  cutting  one's  fingers.     You  would  go  ? — ^^^f**     g 
should  I  ?— ^ay,  why  ^ould  you  not  ?     It  is  an  excellent  art,  and  •'l?^ 
man  a  great  deal  of  smart  and  inconvenience. — Very  tme :  but  I  kaow  raw 
art  well  enough  already :  I  do  not  want  to  be  taught  it. — Bat  ^^^^'  ^ 
have  this  art,  yet  if  you  did  not  know  you  had  it,  should  you  waat  to 
taught  it  ?— Yes,  certainly.— And  if  there  were  any  other  art  yew  ^^^ 
norant  of,  but  did  not  know  it,  shotdd  you  want  to  be  taught  ?— I  f^J^^^JJJ 
not, — Could  you  learn  anything  without  wanting  to  be  tauj^t  *^'      ^ 
very  well ;  for  if  anybody  went  to  teach  me  I  should  not  attend  ^j^l^ 
And  could  you  improve  without  learning  ? — ^Very  in***^*"*"**^''^!*?-^ 
improve  without  first  being  ignorant  of  something  ?— There  wowd  u« 
room  for  improvement  in  that  case. — Or  without  knowing  yon  ^'?]^!^ 
rant  of  it  > — ^Neither  then,  for  I  should  fancy  myself  too  wise  te  **JJJj^ 
Then  is  not  the  knowledge  of  one's  ignorance  a  necessaiy  ^^  Ifoduc- 
improvement  ?-^I  see  plainly  that  it  is.^— Are  not  aH  sciences  ©ow  P»^ 
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tire  of  good  fruits  the  further  they  extend  ?-*That  is  a  natural  consequence. 
— ^Then  if  70U  oould  know  that  you  knew  nothing,  should  not  you  always 
want  to  he  taoght  ? — ^I  suppose  so.-^And  always  he  ready  for  improve- 
ment whenever  it  were  to  be  had  ? — ^Well,  says  I,  you  have  delivered  me 
of  a  hopeful  issue,  and  I  beg  you  will  take  care  to  nurse  it  up  well.  To 
say  trudi,  I  have  taken  some  pains  in  this  science  of  ignorance  below,  and 
examined  myself  as  carefully  to  find  out  what  I  did  not  know  as  what  I  did. 
I  have  made  strange  discoveries  of  my  ignorance  in  points  where  one  would 
kast  have  suspected  it,  but  am  afraid  there  are  more  behind,  which  I  have 
not  yet  found  out :  therefore  should  take  it  very  kindly  if  you  would  teach 
me  the  science  completely, — I  cannot  teach  it,  says  he :  nor  can  any  mortal 
beside. — Where  then  did  you  learn  it  yourself  ?*-^I  was  divinely  inspired. 

43.  I  never  knew  that  before,  says  1.  We  were  all  willing  to  allow  yon 
as  mudi  light  as  human  reason  can  give,  but  we  did  not  think  you  pre- 
tended to  revelations. — Did  you  never  hear  that  I  had  a  Demon  constantly 
attending  me  ? — ^Ay,  but  as  we  knew  you  were  a  joker,  most  of  us  thought 
you  in  jest.  The  very  orthodox  divines  insisted  positively  that  you  dealt 
with  the  Devil,  that  you  died  an  idolater,  having  in  your  last  moments 
directed  the  ofiering  of  a  cook  to  fiscul^ns,  that  your  virtues  were  so 
many  shining  sins ;  and  demonistrated  from  th»oe  that  the  very  best  of 
heathens  were  under  the  power  of  Satan.  Those  who  entertained  the  most 
fiavourable  opinion  of  you,  oould  never  believe  yon  in  earnest,  for  none  of 
us  but  would  be  frighted  at  the  thought  of  having  sw^  an  imp  at  his  elbow. 
— I  am  surprised,  says  he,  you  should  be  so  mudi  afrind  of  them.  Are  they 
not  censmon  among  you  ? — So  uncommon  I  do  not  know  any  body  that 
ever  saw  one.— rStrange !  It  was  the  cinrent  persuasion  among  the  Searches 
in  my  time,  that  Jore  sent  down  hfe  guardian  Demon  to  every  man  to  pro- 
tect and  warn  him  against  mischief*  Do  you  never  hear  their  voices  ? — 
Never  mysdf :  nor  did  I  ever  meet  a  man  in  his  senses  who  said  he  had. 
I  know  a  madman  who  sees  and  hears  them  too  very  fr^uently. — Recol- 
lect yourself.  Did  you  never  meet  with  a  person  when  most  in  his  sober 
senses,  who,  after  having  acted  very  wrong,  conqtbuned  that  something^ 
upbraided  and  stang  and  pricked  him  sorely  ? — Here  Locke  whispered  me.. 
Do  not  you  understand  him  now  I — I  think  I  do,  says  I,  but  not  perfectly- 
Then  turning  to  Socrates,  I  said.  Now  you  put  me  in  mind  of  it,  I  have 
heard  of  such  things,  and  our  doctors  teH  us  from  the  pdlpit  tiiat  they  hap- 
pen very  frequently. — ^And  do  you  think,  says  be,  that  Demon  gives  these 
prickmgs  only  to  torment  the  patient,  or  for  his  benefit,  to  make  him  take 
hetter  heed  fnr  the  future  to  hw  first  admonitions  when  he  is  going  to  do  a 
wrong  thing  ?— For  the  latter  cause. — ^Then  why  should  you  think  him  an 
imp  of  Satan  ?  would  Satan  do  anytlung  tp  overthrow  his  own  kingdom  ? 
— ^We  are  told  not.  upon  the  best  authority. — ^Should  you  not  rather  esteem 
him  a  faithfol  monitor  sent  by  Jove  in  kindness  to  mortals  ? — I  see  no  reason 
against  it.  But  some  I  have  heard  of  play  him  a  scurvy  trick,  for  the^^ 
sear  at^ir  fiesh  with  a  hot  iron,  whidi  makes  it  insensible  to  his  prickings.. 
-*Did  you  ever  know  them  get  any  good  by  this  trick  ? — Never,  for  they 
always  run  into  grievoos  dborders,  or  drew  themselves  into  inextricable 
misddefs. — But  you  yourself,  when  you  have  been  eagerly  set  upon  some 
foncy,  did  you  never  hear  a  secret  whispering  that  yon  had  better  desist  ? — 
Many  a  time. — And  in  the  course  of  your  meditations,  when  some  thought 
has  oome  stron^y  upon  you  with  the  glare  of  a  demonstratiim,  have  you 
never  perceived  the  like  whisper  to  beware  ? — More  than  once.-^What  did 
you  do  thereupon  ? — Revise  it  more  carefully. — And  what  was  the  conec- 
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queiice  ?— Either  I  discovered  it  to  be  fidlacioiis  or  foand  some  better  bottoa 
to  build  it  upon. — ^And  when  in  porBoing  the  liglit  of  nature,  jon  htn 
stooped  down  to  pick  np  somethingyery  riiining  have  joa  not  hevdthesti 
voice  pronounce  the  words  Offence  or  Dang^xnis  ? — ^Yes,  and  have  np- 
preseed  many  things  upon  that  admonition,  and  perfasqpe  ahoidd  hare  sup- 
pressed more  had  I  as  quidc  an  ear  to  hear  the  voice  as  yon. 

44.  But  I  have  some  doubt,  continued  I,  whether  I  Imow  the  right  voice 
from  all  others,  because  it  seems  to  speak  to  me  in  a  different  manner  from 
what  it  used  to  you.     I  cannot  think  myself  more  highly  favoured  by  Hctfo 

than  you,  although  you  were  never  christened  according ^Hnsh !  Imah! 

the  l>emon  whispers  Offence. — Then  I  must  suppreas  something.    And  yrt 
my  Demon  seems  to  be  more  friendly  than  yours :  for  that  only  disnsded 
and  never  impelled  you  to  an3rthing ;  but  sometimea  when  a  laudable  actioii 
has  occurred  to  my  thoughts,  and  a  humour  of  indolence  has  withhddco  me 
from  entering  into  it,  the  Demon  has  instigated  and  never  left  me  quiet  tS 
I  bestirred  m3r8elf . — Should  you  not  have  bestirred  yourself  without  him,  if 
that  humour  of  indolence  had  not  stood  in  the  way  ? — ^I  sappose  I  shookl.— 
Then  did  he  need  to  do  anything  more  than  dissuade  you  from  indalgisg 
that  humour  ? — ^Why  no,  as  you  say,  I  think  he  did  not  need.     But  what 
then  impelled  me  to  the  action  ? — Might  it  not  be  some  inclination  or  tp- 
petite  ? — I  flatter  myself  it  was  a  virtue,  but  virtue  cannot  be  the  same  with 
iq>petite,  because  its  office  lies  in  controlling  and  restraining  them. — ^I^  7^ 
remember  what  the  divine  Plato  told  you  just  now  ? — Very  well :  I  bfe 
not  lost  a  word  of  it. — Did  not  he  say  the  virtues  grew  out  of  the  wfld  »tod» 
thrown  up  by  nature  ? — He  did.  —And  may  not  the  grafts  partake  wine- 
thing  of  the  stocks  that  nourish  them  ? — So  the  gardeners  agree.^Tben 
may  not  the  virtues  grow  into  appetites  ? — I  don't  know.     Ihst  seems  too 
hasty  a  conclusion. — ^Did  you  never  hear  of  a  hunger  and  thirst  after  righ- 
teousness ? — ^Yes,  ex  Cathedra. — ^Are  not  hunger  and  diirst  apptdte»^ 
Undoubtedly.— And  are  not  that  hunger  and  thirst  virtues  .>— That  nobody 
can  deny.— Did  not  Plato  tell  you  that  Thalassian  Venus  grafted  nwny 
scions  upon  the  wild  stocks  in  Psyche's  garden  ? — ^I  remember  it  very  w. 
— ^And  Urania  grafted  more  ? — He  said  that  too.— And  you  allow  that  amr 
taking  strong  hold  of  the  stocks,  they  become  qipetites  ? — AVe  may  ^^ 
that  of  the  rest,  as  well  as  the  hunger  and  thirst  you  mentioned.— Id^ 
Psyche  having  so  many  i^ipetites,  nclural  and  acquired,  need  never  ^^*^^ 
whet  to  action  of  every  kind. — Why  no,  it  should  seem  she  need  not.— IW 
you  never  know  these  last-mentioned  scions  run  luxuriant,  and  shoot  mto 
extravagance  ? — ^We  have  numberless  ipstances  of  that  bdow  in  our  me- 
thodists,  devotees,  and  very  sentimental  super-refined  ladies.— But  ^J^ 
now  from  your  own  experience,  for  you  have  some  of  those  scions  ^  ^^ 
own  garden. — Some  few,  I  hope,  but  feeble  enough,  God  ^'^^'^'^^^ 
but  feeble  as  they  are,  did  you  never  observe  them  sprouting  into  *^,^^^^ 
vagance  ?— Sometimes,  to  my  shame  he  it  spoken.— What  do  you  ^^'^^ 
you  upon  observing  it  ? — ^The  whispers  of  the  Demon. — Since  we  h*^^*^^ 
there  is  such  continual  excitement  to  action  of  all  kinds  by  the  appc<>^ 
what  has  the  Demon  left  to  do  unless  to  dissuade  when  any  of  them  niy^^ 
things  improper  ? — Nothing  else  that  I  know  of. — ^But  now  you  ^^^.'^^ 
vinced  me  there  are  several  voices  within  us,  how  shall  I  know  ^'JJJJ^  ^ 
appetite  from  that  of  the  Demon  ? — ^Did  you  never  perceive  a  ^'^^^^^^^ 
the  voices  you  hear  ?— One  recommends  to  good,  the  other  to  V^^^^ 
That  is  not  it :  for  good  and  pleasure  are  sometimes  the  same,  and  "P^^ 
often  urges  to  good.    But  do  not  you  perceive  the  voice  is  sometime*  q 
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eager,  vehement,  and  clamorous,  at  others  sedate,  soft,  and  gentle ;  that 
fiom^imes  it  impels  to  gratification,  at  others,  checks  and  restrains  ?  And 
do  not  you  think  these  the  proper  marks  to  dktinguish  between  them  ? 

45.  But  come,  now,  answer  me  once  more.  Do  you  remember  when 
the  Thalassian  Cupids  sported  around  you,  before  they  were  disciplined  in 
the  school  of  Hymen  ? — ^Ay,  as  well  as  if  it  were  yesterday. — In  those  days, 
if  you  chanced  to  walk  in  the  Park  and  were  told.  Euridice  was  there,  have 
you  not  sometimes  run  eagerly  after  some  other  person  at  a  distance  dressed 
like  her  ? — ^Those  accidents  would  happen  now  and  then.-^And  after  the 
Uranian  Cupids  came  to  inspire  you  with  a  love  of  mankind,  have  not  you 
run  almost  as  eagerly  after  some  shining  truth  that  appeared  self-evident  ? 
— ^Many  a  time  and  oft. — Or  to  come  with  the  force  of  demonstration  ? — 
Yes. — Or  some  useftd  and  important  discovery  ? — ^Ay,  and  that  too. — ^And 
in  those  cases  did  you  never  hear  the  whisper  ? — Several  times. — You  said 
that  upon  such  admonitions  you  revise  the  thought  over  again.  What  fol- 
lows thereupon  ? — Grenerally  I  find  the  appearance  fEdlacious  or  the  discovery 
trifling. — But  before  the  wlusper  you  knew  the  truth,  the  demonstration,  and 
the  use  for  certain  ? — ^As  certainly  as  any  Knowal. — And  after  the  revisal 
you  knew  that  you  did  not  know  it  ? — I  did. — ^Then  since  you  have  this  way 
to  learn  the  science  of  ignorance,  why  do  you  come  to  me  to  teach  you,  and 
not  rather  apply  to  the  Heaven-bom  Teacher  sent  down  on  purpose  from 
Jove  ? — I  see,  says  I,  you  have  a  very  peculiar  turn :  you  will  not  give  a 
man  a  drop  of  dnnk  if  he  be  ever  so  dry,  but  you  lead  one  round  through  a 
number  of  intricate  mazes  to  the  fountain  where  one  may  quench  one's 
thirst 

But  I  want  your  assistance  upon  occasion  of  a  voice  I  hear  just  now.^ 
Which  sort  was  it  ? — Oh  !  the  eager  and  clamorous. — What  did  it  say  ?-^ 
That  I  should  make  a  visit  to  the  Founder — What  says  the  still  voice  ? — 
Something,  but  I  cannot  tell  what. — Cannot  you  tell  whether  it  says  For- 
bear ? — No,  that  is  not  the  word,  I  am  sure :  nor  can  I  make  out  any  other. 
—Shall  I  try  my  Demon  ?  They  all  speak  the  same  language,  though  they 
are  not  equdly  heard  by  everybody.  Oh !  now  I  have  it. — ^Well.  what  does 
yours  say  ? — Mine  says  Listen. — Oh !  that  is  that  we  should  be  attentive 
not  to  drop  a  word  of  anjrthing  the  Master  delivers. — No,  that  would  have 
come  ftom  the  other  voice.  You  know  the  Demon  never  impels,  but  only 
checks. — What  does  he  mean  then  by  listen  ? — ^That  you  should  not  pick 
np  everything  delivered,  but  listen  carefully  to  himself  in  case  he  should 
-whisper  the  word  Offence. — 1*11  do  as  well  as  I  can,  but  sometimes  my  ears 
are  a  little  dinny.  Oh !  now  I  hear  the  loud  voice  again  urging  me  to  go 
this  minute. — ^What  says  the  other  ? — He  is  quite  silent. — So  is  mine :  there- 
fore get  ye  gone,  there  is  no  time  to  lose.  -  But  will  not  you  go  with  me  ? 
I  am  loath  to  lose  your  agreeable  company. — ^The  Demon  will  not  let  me, 
but  he  gives  my  scholar  leave  :  he  has  an  interest  with  the  Master  by  means 
of  his  disciple  Timseus. — ^Then  Plato  offered  his  service  in  the  politest  man* 
ner  imaginable :  Locke  took  me  in  tow,  and  after  taking  an  amorous  leave 
■with  By*e  sweet  Socrates,  and  By'e  little  Searchy,  remember  me  and  my 
Demon  when  you  go  down  to  earth  again ;  we  parted  to  set  out  for  the 
school  of  the  Samian  sage. 

46.  My  conductors  informed  me  as  we  went  along,  that  Pythagoras  gene- 
rally resides  in  the  intermundane  spaces,  for  the  convenience  of  hearing  the 
muMC  of  the  several  spheres  on  all  sides  of  him  in  full  concert :  but  he  was 
now  come  down  upon  some  particular  occasion  below  the  orbit  of  Mars,  so 
we  should  not  have  a  great  way  to  go.   This  was  all  the  discourse  they  had 
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with  me  tipon  the  road,  for  the  rest  of  the  way  they  entertained  one  another. 
I  coald  not  hear  the  partioalars  of  their  oonversatioti,  hut  found  it  turned 
upon  forms  and  ideas,  which  Plato  seemed  to  hold  ad  nnprodoced  and  exis- 
tent from  all  eternity  in  the  Divine  Mind ;  and  the  forms  in  bodies  and 
ideas  in  created  minds  were  copies  of  those  archetypes,  simikrto  impresaions 
made  in  wax  by  a  stamp.  Locke  conki  not  admit  them  to  be  nnprodoced, 
for  that,  he  said,  implied  two  prindples,  an  unsentient  natnre  to  ii4ioee 
impressions  the  Deity  mast  be  passive :  nor  could  he  conceive  tiliat  every 
time  a  man  moulded  a  round  piece  of  wax  into  a  square,  or  entertained 
ideas  of  theft,  adultery,  or  murder,  these  (iterations  were  imiM-esBioiis 
made  from  aiH^etypes  in  the  divine  mind.  Their  debate  was  carried 
on  in  a  friendly  mann^  without  the  least  warmth  or  acrimony,  and  at 
last  they  agreed  those  sabjects  were  too  deep  for  them  to  fsthom.  They  then 
praised  G^  who  had  given  his  several  creatures  capacHies  sufficient  for  their 
respective  uses,  if  they  would  but  make  a  good  use  of  them,  and  placed  out 
of  their  reach  only  such  points  as  were  mwely  speculative. 

Scarce  had  they  made  this  reflection  before  we  arrived  at  the  place  of  oof 
destination.  We  beheld  the  veneraMe  Father  of  Philosophy  cUctatiiig  hia 
precepts  to  a  crowded  audience  with  the  authorhy  of  a  magistrate.  He  i^- 
peared  in  a  human  form,  like  that  the  painters  have  drawn  for  Olt^nipian 
Jupiter :  his  locks  rising  in  large  curls,  his  eye^brows  thidc  and  dark,  his  as* 
pect  majestic  with  the  solemnity  and  mysteriousness  of  one  who  had  been 
used  to  govern  an  ignorant  and  barbarous  people.  I  looked  earnestly  for 
his  golden  thigh,  bilt  his  robes,  made  I  suppose  of  aerial  woof.  Covering-  him 
quite  down  to  the  feet,  I  could  not  so  much  as  see  whether  he  had  a  golden 
toe.  On  Plato  appearing,  the  obsequious  crowd  gave  way,  and  he  whis- 
pered Timseus  that  here  was  a  stranger  just  arrived  extraordinarily  finom 
earth,  whose  stay  was  very  short,  who  had  come  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Socrates,  the  son  fi  Sopfaroniscus,  with  tn  earnest  and  humble  desire 
to  receive  some  sprinklings  of  his  wisdom  to  carry  down  for  the  benefit 
of  mortals  below.  As  soon  as  Timaeus  ddivered  his  message  the  sag6 
gave  a  gracious  nod,  like  that  wherewith  Jupiter  diook  Ol3rmpus,  on 
granting  the  request  of  Thetis,  and  with  something  Rke  a  smile  began. 

47.  Adore  the  sacred  Quaternion:  the  Qnatenwon  contained  under  it 
One,  Two,  and  Three ;  but  One,  Two,  Three,  and  Four  compose  Ten,  and 
from  Tens  are  all  higher  xmmbers  produced.  The  Quaternion  Four  alone 
is  One  and  uncompounded.  One  had  no  father,  but  One  produced  numbers, 
and  numbers  are  all  things.  One  is  unchangeable,  but  numbers  generate 
numbers,  they  fluctuate  and  migrate  into  one  another :  yet  they  perish  not, 
neither  was  there  a  time  when  they  were  not.  Whatever  creepeth,  or 
walketh,  or  swimmeth,  or  flieth,  or  thinketh,  was  produced  by  the  first  num- 
bers, and  the  first  numbers  subsisted  by  the  power  of  One. 

Hearken  unto  me  for  I  am  ancient :  I  was  Panthoides  Enphorbus  at  the 
Trojan  war,  slain  by  Menelaus  fighting  in  defonce  of  my  country ;  yet  he 
could  not  destroy  me  nor  hurt  my  country,  neither  remove  me  from  it.  I 
have  known  all  things  except  One,  but  One  is  inscrutable. 

Revere  the  Oath,  For  the  Oath  oometh  from  One,  and  bindeth  all  things : 
it  cannot  be  broken,  neither  is  it  good  that  it  should  be  broken. 

Stand  firm  upon  the  golden  thigh :  let  that  be  thy  support :  nevertheless 
use  also  the  thigh  of  flesh  when  thou  goest  forth  among  men. 

Purify  the  ears  of  thine  understandi^  that  thou  mayest  hear  the  music  of 
the  sph^'ea,  for  their  harmony  is  melodious  to  the  adepts,  but  the  vulgar 
hear  not  their  sound. 
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Wonfaip  the  immortal  Gods  according  to  tlie  ri^kU  of  thy  oountry :  fof 
the  same  Gods  made  the  wise  and  the  ignorant,  and  thou  thyself,  if  thou 
hast  a  thigh  of  g(Ad,  hast  also  another  of  flesh,  neither  Hyett  thou  for  thy- 
self, nor  hy  thyself. 

48.  The  gaping  crowd  listened  with  a  kind  of  stupid  astonishment.  Some 
still  held  their  months  open,  as  if  not  knowing  whether  the  Master  had 
done  or  not.  Timseos,  Charondas,  Zamobds  and  the  adepts,  seemed  all  the 
while  thmking  on  something  else.  Plato,  like  a  complete  courtier,  joined 
with  the  many  in  expressions  of  wonder  and  admiration.  And  Locke,  having 
observed  something  in  my  countenance  that  excited  him  stron^y  to  laughter, 
was  forced  to  draw  in  his  head  a  moment  for  fear  of  scandalumg  the  com^ 
pany.  But  as  the  vehides  have  a  great  command  over  their  imagination, 
he  very  soon  thrust  it  out  again,  and  asked  me  with  a  very  g^ve  &ce« 
Whether  I  did  not  find  mysebf  prodigiously  illumined.  lUnminwl!  says  I ; 
ay,  with  such  a  glare  as  dazzles  me  quite,  for  I  can  see  nothing.  I  am  as 
much  mortified  now  as  when  Socrates  played  me  off  with  his  irony.  Cer« 
tatnly  great  grandpapa  sees  I  am  a  d^^erate  brat,  not  fit  to  be  trusted 
with  a  little  common  sense,  that  he  puts  me  off  with  his  Ros3rcniieian  jargon. 
¥niy  I  know  no  more  what  he  has  been  talking  about  tiian  the  man  in  the 
moon«  Oh !  says  Locke,  this  is  only  the  bark :  perfaapa  we  may  get  the 
pith  by  and  by.  He  always  talks  mysteriously  tHl  he  knows  peoj^  very 
well.  I  fancy  they  have  given  him  an  imperfect  account  of  you ;  but  I  will 
try  to  get  speech  with  him  if  I  can  to  set  matters  right. 

He  then  by  the  interposition  of  Plato  and  Timseoa  requested  a  private 
audience.  The  Master  bared  his  bosom  that  Locke  might  apidy  his  vehicle^ 
and  they  had  a  conference  togedier  in  the  sentient  language :  after  which, 
the  Master,  first  mumbling  a  few  words  to  himself,  audi  as  Light  of  Na* 
ture ;  microscope !  Mundane  Soul !  One  self-existnt !  cried  out  with  a  loud 
voice.  Hence  ye  prolme.  Let  not  the  uninitiaited  approadi  the  sacred  mys« 
teries.  Ye  that  are  pure  in  heart  and  dean  in  hands  draw  near ;  that  have 
kept  the  five  years'  silence :  that  have  lifted  up  your  minds  above  the  earth 
upon  the  wings  of  oontemplation :  that  have  deansed  your  mental  eyt  from 
the  films  oi  superstition  and  obstructions  of  sdf-conoeit,  so  that  it  can  bear 
to  lode  against  the  light. 

Come,  says  Locke,  now  we  may  expect  something  a  little  more  mtaUi* 
gible  :  he  always  makes  this  preface  bedsore  he  brings  out  his  esoterics.  As 
soon  as  this  edict  was  pronounced,  I  perceived  a  g^reat  bustle  among  the  oooi* 
pany :  all  who  were  conscious  of  not  being  adepts  dunk  away  one  after  an- 
other and  omr  number  dwindled  sCrangdy.  Seeing  some  of  great  repute 
bdow  both  for  learning  and  piety  march  off,  and  fimcyiag  somebody  wfaia* 
pered  the  words  Mallebranche,  Dacier,  practice  of  piety,  Beveridge,  Whole 
Duty  of  Man,  as  they  passed,  I  thought  it  decent  to  withdraw  too ;  but  it 
was  out  of  my  power,  for  having  not  yet  learned  to  go,  I  was  forced  to 
fie  wherever  my  nurse  laid  me  down.  Lodce  observed  my  perplexity. 
Prithee,  says  he,  do  not  be  disturbed :  this  lecture  is  on  purpose  for  yon. 
I  told  him  you  had  kept  more  than  a  Gye  years'  silence,  having  never 
spoken  till  you  were  about  fifty  years  old :  that  you  had  oanvenied  with 
bigots  and  free-thinkers,  without  being  perverted  by  either,  and  that  you 
had  been  initiated  in  the  mysteries.  Thank  ye,  says  I :  but  I  wish  you 
eoi^  prove  your  words  true.  Hush  I  quoth  he,  tiie  orade  begins  to  break 
forth. 

49.  Attend  and  learn.  The  Quatemien  is  the  In^Tctragraamaton,  the 
same  awM  name  variously  pronounced  amoaig  the  soas  of  men :.  whether  Jeva, 
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Isis,  Jove,  Oiof ,  Zeus,  or  Dens ;  or  in  modem  times*  Tien*  Alk,  Dk»»  Idb, 
Diea,  or  Lord ;  for  these  are  all  Tetragrammata.  I  speak  not  of  Olympian 
nor  Dodonean  Jove,  nor  him  the  son  of  Chronos,  but  of  the  Uranian,  whose 
ofispring  Chronos  was.  Uranian  Jove  alone  is  one,  unproduced*  without 
father,  containing  all  powers  within  himself.  All  things  beside  are  num- 
bers :  the  Mundane  soul  is  a  multitude :  the  immortal  Gods  are  portioiis 
thereof :  the  bodies  thou  seest  are  divisible  into  numberless  atoms :  men 
and  animals  are  the  divine  particles  mingled  with  lumps  of  day ;  oar  vehi- 
cles contain  a  number  of  threads  and  fibres. 

Jove  produced  the  two  first  numbers,  the  Mundane  soul  and  Hyle :  he 
made  Hyle  inert  and  stupid,  but  to  the  Mundane  soul  he  gave  activity  and 
understanding.  They  both  depend  on  him  for  their  Being  and  subsistence, 
nevertheless,  there  was  not  a  time  when  they  were  not :  for  an  effect  may 
be  as  old  as  the  cause,  yea  must  be  as  old  as  the  concurrence  of  all  the 
causes  requisite  to  produce  it.  Their  production  cost  Jove  no  time  nor 
trouble,  nor  did  he  from  everlasting  want  power  to  produce  them.  Love 
or  glory  moved  him  to  the  work,  but  Jove  is  unchai^^eable,  nor  has  there 
been  a  moment  in  all  eternity  wherein  he  was  destitute  of  love  or  glory. 
Those  two  first  numbers  extend  throughout  all  the  immensity  of  the  uni- 
verse, but  Hyle  bears  no  greater  proportion  therein  to  Soul  than  the  drops 
in  a  cyathus  to  the  waters  of  the  ocean. 

Jove  from  everiasting  disposed  Hyle  in  certain  characters  expresnve  of 
his  Will,  which  the  Mundane  soul  reading  therein,  gathered  the  portions  of 
Hyle  dispersed  up  and  down,  into  regular  systems  and  worlds,  formed 
thereout  organizations  of  men,  animals,  insects,  and  plants,  and  lodged  in 
each  of  them  a  particle  of  its  own  substance.  Hence  it  is  that  men  and 
animals  perceive,  and  see,  and  feel,  and  act:  for  Hyle,  however  nicely 
arranged,  can  neither  perceive  nor  act,  but  the  particle  of  divine  air  en- 
closed therein  perceives  and  acts  according  to  the  objects  exhibited,  and 
instruments  at  hand  for  it  to  employ. 

The  Mundane  soul  is  homogeneous  throughout,  therefore  the  divine  par- 
ticles drawn  from  thence  have  all  intrinsically  the  same  nature,  and  stand 
differently  capacitated  according  to  the  finer  or  grosser  contextures  of  Hyle 
investing  them :  for  the  various  degrees  of  perdpience,  sense,  or  rationahty, 
arise  from  the  action  of  Hyle  upon  them.  If  thou  doubtest  of  this,  con« 
sider  what  the  brightest  genius  could  do  confined  within  the  dull  organs  of 
an  oyster:  why  then  shouldst  thou  impute  the  stupidity  of  the  oyster  to  its 
natural  incapacity,  rather  than  to  the  darkness  of  the  habitation  wherein  it 
dwells  ?  or  how  canst  thou  pronounce  what  the  sentient  principle  of  the 
cnrster  might  not  perceive  if  it  had  all  the  ideas  of  a  man  to  survey  ?  In 
plants  there  are  channels  of  perception,  but  no  instruments  of  volition,  so 
their  activity  lies  dormant  in  them :  neither  do  they  feel  pain  upcm  amputa- 
tion of  their  limbs,  for  pain  would  be  useless  as  warning  them  against  mis- 
chiefiB  they  cannot  avoid.  And  they  have  differentmundane  partides  in  the 
several  parts  of  their  composition,  so  that  there  may  be  one  for  every  ofiet 
planted  from  them. 

But  thou,  O  man,  who  pridest  thyself  upon  thy  reason,  and  expectest  to 
be  raised  one  day  to  the  intelligence  of  an  angd,  wilt  not  concdve  that  a 
creature  like  thee  can  be  debased  to  the  condition  of  an  insect  or  a  vegetable. 
Reflect  with  thyself  what  thou  art  when  asleep,  how  little  better  than  a 
stone,  insensible  and  motionless  like  that.  What  wert  thou  in  the  cradle  ? 
sleeping,  feeding,  and  orying,  with  less  signs  of  rationahty  than  the  brutes 
thou  d^iscst.     What  wert  thon  in  the  womb  growing  like  a  plant  from 
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the  umbilical  root,  and  receiving  a  few  perceptions  but  performing'  nothing. 
The  modem  discoveries  of  animalcules  by  the  microscope  show,  that  before 
conception  thou  wert  a  little  frisking  worm,  of  less  consequence  in  nature 
than  die  pismire  and  the  mite. 

50.  The  Mundane  soul  read  in  the  characters  inscribed  by  Jove,  that 
there  should  be  various  states  of  life,  various  forms  of  Being,  and  prepared 
and  sustaineth  them  accordingly :  some  with  a  mixture  of  evil,  and  some 
yielding  nothing  else.  Individuals  change,  but  the  species  remain  con- 
stantly the  same :  and  as  the  systems  they  inhabit  are  broken  up,  others 
are  formed  for  their  reception.  The  divine  particles  migrate  from  the 
Mundane  soul  into  those  states,  each  taking  his  turn  in  rotation  that  the 
fate  of  all  may  be  equal ;  and  he  that  passes  through  a  more  inconvenient 
state  at  one  migration,  takes  the  better  at  another.  But  as  the  particles  in 
the  Mundane  soul  are  infinitely  more  numerous  than  those  immersed  in 
Hyle,  they  pass  miUions  of  years  before  it  comes  to  their  turn  to  migrate 
again,  and  all  that  interval  they  remain  happy  and  immortal.  For  though 
the  continuance  in  some  of  these  states  be  an  eternity  to  the  spirits  inha- 
biting them,  who  know  nothing  of  their  Pre-existence.  and  scarce  anything 
of  their  Post-existence,  yet  the  Mundane  soul,  to  whom  a  thousand  years 
appear  as  one  day,  looks  upon  these  migrations  no  more  as  a  supension  of 
its  immortality  than  a  man  esteems  the  suspension  of  enjoyments  by  a 
night's  sleep  a  discontinuance  of  his  life.  Thus  life  is  a  journey  through 
the  vale  of  mortality,  but  the  deliverance  from  Hyle  a  return  home  and  re- 
surrection to  immortality  again. 

Therefore  the  Mundsme  soul,  having  found  permission  in  the  characters 
written  by  Jove,  contrived  to  shorten  the  passage  through  Hyle  as  much 
as  possible :  many  children  escape  from  the  cradle,  and  bringing  no  con- 
cretions into  the  vehicular  state,  obtain  their  advancement  the  sooner : 
many  foetuses  never  come  to  the  birth,  and  multitudes  of  animalcules  never 
arrive  to  the  stage  of  a  foetus :  these  all  regain  their  native  seats  directly, 
without  passing  through  any  other  forms.  The  mig^tion  is  not  out  of  one 
species  into  another,  but  each  species  contains  several  stages  :  for  the  divine 
particle  or  Psyche,  upon  being  first  discerped  from  the  Mundane  soul  to 
immerge  into  Hyle,  receives  a  fine  integument  thereof;  wherewith  being 
enveloped  she  becomes  an  animalcule.  This  is  her  first  stage,  and  many 
times  the  integument  bursts  before  she  arrives  at  any  other :  if  it  does  not, 
she  roams  about  until  she  finds  a  proper  nidus  wherein  she  nestles,  whereto 
adhering  and  uniting  as  a  part  of  the  same  -composition  she  becomes  an  egg, 
or  a  foetus,  and  the  foetus  being  in  due  time  excluded  becomes  an  animid. 
If  the  nidus  being  young,  the  adhesion  close  and  strong,  it  chances  to  be 
dissolved  by  some  disease  or  accident,  it  tears  open  the  fine  integument  too, 
and  sets  Psyche  at  hberty :  but  if  the  animal  holds  out  its  period  of  life,  the 
integument  gradually  loosens,  and  disengages  itself  from  the  gross  outer 
covering,  and  upon  dissolution  thereof  issues  forth  entire,  but  a  little  altered 
in  its  contexture,  and  distended  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  re-entering  a  nidus 
of  the  same  or  any  other  species,  and  remains  naked  without  any  covering 
of  the  grosser  Hyle  for  an  appointed  time,  which  is  the  last  stage  of  the 
.oumey.  But  in  whatever  stage  the  first  integument  breaks  asunder.  Psyche 
becomes  reabsorbed  into  the  ocean  from  whence  she  sprung.  Therefore  the 
most  desirable  thing  for  Psyche  would  be  not  to  have  been  bom  at  all,  and 
the  next  desirable  to  have  died  as  soon  as  bom. 

Nor  think  thou,  vain  man,  that  thine  is  the  most  favoured  state,  or  that 
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thou  akme  hast  an  tntearest  in  fotority.  KnoweBt  tbou  not  that  eome  anhnak 
drag  on  a  life  of  labour,  pain»  distress,  and  Boiaery  }  wbidi  thou  canst  not 
say  they  brought  xxpoa  ^emselves  by  the  abuse  of  their  indiflerence ;  for 
this  thou  claimest  as  a  privilege  peculiar  to  thyself .  Does  not  then  the 
justice,  the  equity,  the  goodness  of  Jove  require,  tiiat  amends  should  be 
made  them  elsewhere  ?  Psydie  wishes  most  to  pass  through  the  species  of 
short-lived  animals,  that  her  return  ma7be  the  sooner:  therefore  the  Mun- 
dane soul  has  provided  infiniteiy  greater  mnltitodes  of  them  than  of  the 
human  and  longevous.  Thus  Psyoke  has  many  short  ezeursionB  to  one  long 
journey :  for  she  must  migrate  succeflsively  through  ike  several  species  ci 
insects,  animals,  and  meo»  savage  or  civilized,  but  after  immense  intervals 
between  each  migration. 

51.  I  was  Panthoides  Euphorbus  who  lought  in  the  Trojan  vrar:  not 
that  sung  by  Homer,  but  another  in  another  world  innumerable  ages  be- 
fore. The  spear  of  the  younger  Atridea  eould  not  destroy  nor  remove  me 
from  my  country,  but  advanced  me  one  step  towards  it :  for  my  eountiy  is 
the  Mundane  soul.  During  my  long  residence  there  I  contemplated  die 
Universe :  I  surveved  the  systems,  their  order,  and  courses :  mine  eye 
paietraited  into  the  minute  porttoas  of  Hyle,  their  properties,  and  opera- 
tions. I  con4>rehended  all  things*  all  except  the  One :  but  the  One  is 
inscrutable,  dweUiog  in  unaocessible  light,  viiiitker  the  intelligence  of  num- 
bers cannot  appro^.  Nevertheless,  I  behdd  clearly  the  image  of  his 
splendour  in  the  characters  marked  upon  Hyle,  in  tiie  powers  and  exodlen- 
cies  of  the  Mundane  substance  around  me. 

52.  Reverence  the  Oath,  for  it  is  the  Oath  of  Jovt.  Hast  thou  not  heard 
how  Jove  made  a  covenant  with  man,  that  day  and  night,  summer  and 
winter,  seed-time  and  harvest,  should  never  fiul  ?  This  ia  bet  one  artide 
of  the  covenant  which  the  One  made  from  everlasting  with  the  first  num- 
bers :  and  he  confirmed  it  with  an  oath :  but  having  none  greater  to  swear 
by,  he  sware  by  himself.  As  I  live,  saith  the  One,  my  ov£r  oi  succession 
shall  not  fail,  neither  shall  my  words  pass  away.  Am  I  a  man  that  I 
should  diange,  or  the  son  of  man  that  I  should  repent  ?  Behold  now,  the 
laws  of  nature  which  I  have  established,  they  shi^  not  be  broken :  the 
mazes  of  fortune  I  have  planned  out,  they  shall  not  be  obstructed :  die 
measures  of  good  and  evil  which  I  have  set,  they  shall  not  be  altered. 
Systems  shall  be  fcmned  and  dissolved  again,  each  succeeding  the  other : 
various  forms  of  Being  provided,  the  number  and  length  of  theur  stages, 
with  everything  befalling  in  them*  duly  regulated  by  ihe  courses  of  nature 
and  fortune :  iSae  Mundane  substance  assigned  its  propo*  migrations  after 
stated  intervals. 

If  I  have  interspersed  a  small  portion  of  evil  among  my  works,  it  is  for 
the  greater  good  to  redound  therefinom :  for  as  I  live,  sai^  the  One,  I  have 
no  pleasure  in  the  sufferings  <^  my  Numbers,  but  that  they  should  enjoy 
and  praise  me  fw  their  Bemg.  I  have  contrived  my  Order  in  wisdom  and 
loving-kindness,  and.  directed  my  second  causes  to  openX»  ultimately  for 
their  benefit.  This  my  percipient  first  number  knoweth,  and  obeyeth  my 
voice  gladly.  When  P&yche  lies  immersed  deepest  in  Hyk,  I  afibrd  her 
such  lights  through  the  chinks  of  sense  and  q)petite  as  direct  her  to  serve 
my  purposes  unknowingly :  if  I  open  the  windows  of  reason,  then  Psyche 
can  discern  good  and  eviU  and  I  leave  it  in  her  power  to  choose  between 
them ;  nevertheless,  however  she  shall  diooae,  she  cannot  defeat  my  de- 
signs, but  promotes  them  when  she  least  intends  it,  for  I  compass  them 
secretly  by  ways  she  knows  not  of.     I  govern  all  things  above  and  below. 
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Hyle  by  impulse,  the  Mundsne  soul  by  underetsndiiig  and  motives :  I  know 
certainly  bow  every  cause  wfll  operate,  so  that  nothing  falls  out  contrary  to 
my  WilL  I  have  reserved  the  dispensation  of  evil  to  myself,  for  I  alone 
know  how  to  produce  good  out  of  it :  let  not  Pftyche  presume  to  interfere 
with  my  prerogative. 

If  any  proviwon  of  nature  terminate  nlthnately  in  evil,  I  will  interpose 
m  good  time  with  my  almighty  power  for  the  ddiverance  of  Psyche ;  but 
let  her  beware  how  she  brings  evil  upon  herself  or  her  fellows,  for  though 
offences  must  needs  come,  woe  be  to  them  by  whom  they  come ;  for  I  have 
marked  out  a  secret  path  in  the  courses  of  nature,  by  which  Nemesis  shall 
overtake  them,  and  ovenHielm  them  with  greater  evils  than  they  have 
occasioned ;  and  the  ^wer  the  steps  of  Nemesis  are,  the  larger  flood  will 
she  gather.  Attend,  O,  Psyche,  to  the  terms  of  my  Oath :  where  thou  un- 
derstandest  them  not,  I  will  not  be  severe  to  mark  what  is  amiss,  I  will 
even  bring  strength  out  of  thy  weakness,  wisdoifi  out  of  thy  fooKshness, 
and  success  out  of  thy  misconduct;  but  where  thou  discemest  whither 
liiey  direct,  Rev«rence  and  Obey,  lest  mischief  come  upon  thee. 

53.  Thus  said  the  One :  and  it  behoves  Psyche  to  observe  diligently  what 
nature  requires,  especially  her  own  nature,  iad  examine  to  what  uses  her 
several  faculties  are  appucable.  The  factdty  of  reason  she  will  find  emi^ 
nently  precious  and  M>lid  above  the  rest,  as  gold  is  above  other  Dsetals. 
This  then  is  the  golden  thigh,  wha^eon  only  thou  mayst  stand  firmly :  let 
this  therefore  be  the  support  of  thy  meditations,  the  basis  of  thy  conduct, 
the  pillaor  whereon  thou  raisest  thy  schemes :  neverthdess,  when  thou  goest 
forth  into  the  world,  use  also  thy  thigh  of  fiesh,  that  thou  mayst  walk  with 
freedom  imd  conform  thyself  to  the  motions  of  others. 

"When  retffed  from  the  noisy  world  thou  standest  upon  tby  golden  thigh, 
Ihou  raayst  contemplate  the  regularity  of  the  heavenly  systems,  their  com- 
plicated motionB,  swift  and  slow,  making  an  admirable  harmony,  singing 
forth  ^e  praises  and  magnificenee  of  Jove.  Thou  mayst  then  turn  Utine 
ears  upon  earth  and  observe  how  the  discordant  passions,  jarring  interests, 
and  oppottte  views  of  men  combine  to  maintain  order  in  communities,  and 
work  agreement  out  of  that  which  seemed  the  most  unlikely  to  produce  it. 
Thou  mayst  attend  to  the  windings  of  fortmie,  wherein  events  appearing 
tiie  most  harsh  and  grating  to  your  wishes  often  terminate  in  a  perfect 
eoncord,  and  unexpectedly  bring  on  a  dose  most  contenting  to  the  mind. 

54.  WofBhip  aie  immortal  Gods  according  to  the  rites  of  thy  country ; 
let  this  be  thy  general  rule,  nor  admit  thou  exceptions  without  urgent'* 
cause.  Rites  are  mdifierent  in  themselves,  and  may  be  turned  as  wdl  to 
good  OS  bad  purposes :  p(^ular  doctrines  are  fbr  the  most  part  figurative/ 
and  may  by  proper  interpretation  be  accommodated  to  sound  reason.  The 
same  Jeve  made  the  adept  and  the  ignorant ;  he  coreth  equally  for  all  his 
works ;  he  gave  forms  and  ceremonies  to  the  vulgar :  do  not  despise  what 
thou  t^kest  needless  to  thyself.  Yet  neidier  be  they  wholly  needless  even 
to  thee,  for  if  thou  hast  a  thigh  of  gold  thou  host  abo  another  of  flesh,  a 
vulgar  part  in  thy  composition :  nor  is  it  given  to  mortal  Psyche  to  c^de 
aM  her  steps  by  reason  alone.  Remember,  thou  livest  not  by  thyself  nor 
for  thyself :  if  thou  host  knowledge  keep  to  thyself  that  whidi  would  hurt 
another :  dispense  to  ev^  one  discreetly  what  will  do  him  benefit,  and  in' 
a  momter  he  can  understand  and  rdish :  delight  not  to  thwart  the  concep- 
tions of  others^  but  turn  them  gently  the  way  that  will  be  most  advantage* 
ifvm  to  them  :  neither  regard  t^  lawfi^  only,  but  also  the  Expedient. 

2r9 
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55.  The  Master  then  withdrew  himself  into  his  vehicle,  gathering  his 
vestments  around  him ;  so  that  he  looked  like  a  portmanteau  lying  under  a 
heap  of  clothes.  Plato,  after  making  a  handsome  compliment  to  Hmseus 
for  his  good  offices,  told  us  we  had  nothing  more  to  do  but  return  home 
again.  So  we  set  off  directly,  and  as  I  expressed  a  desire  of  conversing 
with  them  upon  the  way,  they  contrived  a  m^od  of  carrying  me,  by  which 
I  might  do  it  more  commodiously :  for  taking  me  each  under  one  arm  they 
placed  me  in  the  middle  on  a  level  with  themselves.  In  this  manner  we  went 
on,  all  three  making  one  compact  body  with  two  legs  only  for  steerage  of 
the  whole :  Phito  skated  upon  the  right  hand  ray,  and  Locke  upon  the  left. 
I  asked  Locke  whether  he  intended  to  send  down  all  he  had  heanl  to  Gellius. 
Ay,  to  be  sure,  says  he.  Why  not  ? — Nay,  says  I,  only  because  I  thought 
two  or  three  times  while  the  master  was  speaking  that  the  Demon  whis- 
pered Offence. — ^Well  then,  says  he,  tell  me  those  passages  where  you 
heard  the  whiq)er,  and  we  will  leave  them  out.  Come,  why  do  not  you 
begin? — ^I  was  going,  says  I,  but  he  checked  me  again.  I  do  not  know 
what  to  do,  he  puzzles  me  so  with  contradictory  directions. — ^It  is  my  opi- 
nion, says  Locke,  that  we  send  all  down,  but  you  reserve  them  for  your 
private  use  until  you  can  get  some  friends  to  consult  their  Demons,  whc 
perhaps  may  be  more  explicit. — Oh !  now,  says  I,  he  says  Listen. — Very 
well,  says  Locke,  that  is  a  sign  we  are  to  follow  our  impulse  for  the  present, 
only  holding  ourselves  upon  the  watch  for  futare  admonitions. 

56.  I  then  desired,  the  Demon  not  forbidding,  to  know  whether  I  might 
not  be  introduced  to  some  of  the  Apostles.  No,  says  Locke,  that  you  can- 
not, for  they,  having  gone  through  severe  trials  below,  were  all  advanced 
long  before  I  came  up.  Perhaps  my  partner  may  tell  you  something  of 
them. — ^They  did  not  much  care  to  converse  with  us,  sa3rs  Plato,  for  they 
could  not  quite  get  rid  of  that  shyness  remaining  from  the  notion  they  had 
first  entertained  below  of  our  being  reprobates  and  unclean,  before  Peter's 
vision  of  the  sheet  taught  them  otherwise.  The  last  who  stayed  was  the 
Cillcian  of  Tarsus,  detained  by  some  acrimonious  concretions  he  had  con« 
tracted  before  his  initiation.  He  could  not  help  sometimes  cursing  and  calling 
names :  if  anybody  vexed  him  he  would  say.  Thou  hast  done  me  much  wrong, 
the  Lord  reifwd  thee  according  to  thy  doings ;  jr  at  other  times,  God  smite 
thee,  thou  whited  wall.  Upon  one  of  us  a^ing  him  civilly  to  explain  what 
was  a  spiritual  body,  he  rq>Ued,  Thou  fool,  that  which  ^ou  sowest  is  not 
quickened  excq^t  it  die.  I  tell  thee  there  is  a  natural  body,  and  there  is  a 
spiritual  body. 

He  had  great  knowledge,  but  no  very  happy  facility  in  expressing  him- 
self;  so  though  he  was  fond  of  disputing  among  us,  we  were  very  little 
edified,  for  he  talked  in  a  language  pecuHar  to  himself ;  till  we  put  him  in 
mind  of  his  own  rule.  Become  all  things  to  all  men,  if  by  any  means  thou 
mayst  gain  some :  he  then  began  to  conform  himself  to  our  ideas  and 
figures,  and  when  we  could  understand  him  we  learned  a  great  deal  from 
him.  He  then  owned  that  he  had  received  heavenly  gifts  in  earthen  ve^ 
sels,  and  though  the  liquor  was  not  at  all  impaired  thereby  in  substance  or 
virtue,  it  might  get  some  twang  of  the  vessel.  His  education  at  the  feet  of 
Gamahd  led  him,  and  the  general  taste  of  his  countrymen  obliged  him,  to 
deal  in  ftur-fetched,  extravagant  figures,  which,  as  that  taste  subsided,  lost 
all  resemblance  with  the  things  signified,  but  were  understood  literally, 
thereby  leading  men  quite  wide  of  his  meaning,  involving  them  in  usdess 
subtilties,  inextricable  difliculties,  and  endless  dilutes.  If  he  had  stayed 
among  us  till  my  brother  Locke  here  came  up,  he  would  certainly  have  been 
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k  great  favoiir\te  with  him.     I  am  persaaded  he  would  have  said  nobody 
uaderstood  him  00  well  since  his  own  immediate  scholars. 

I  flatter  myself  he  would  not  have  disapproved  the  thoughts  I  delivered 
when  you  first  did  me  the  honour  to  consult  me.  Perhaps  he  might  have 
enlarged  a  little  further,  for  besides  the  two  celestial  Goddesses  I  spoke  of, 
he  would  have  added  two  more,  a  pair  of  twins  named  Eisorosis  and  Pistis. 
Eisorons,  he  said,  remained  always  above  to  attend  upon  the  Gods,  and 
Pistis  always  below  to  succour  mortal  Psyche.  She  was  of  enormous 
strength,  capable  to  remove  mountains ;  and  invincible  courage,  so  as  to 
pass  through  fire  and  endure  tortures  without  changing  countenance.  When 
the  car  was  overturned  and  Psyche  dragged  amongst  briars,  stones,  and 
mire,  he  swd  no  other  power  could  redcue  her  besides  Pistis ;  for  Urania 
would  not  descend  unless  called  by  her.  While  Psyche  holds  fast  upon  her, 
no  perils  can  hurt,  no  terrors  dismay  her.  She  carries  an  Eisoptron  which, 
whenever  Psyche  looks  too  earnestly  upon  the  ground,  she  holds  under  her 
and  gives  her  by  reflection  therein  a  gKmpse  of  the  Glories  above.  He 
would  not  have  omitted  the  golden  anchor,  only  differed  a  little  from  us  in 
the  shape,  for  he  said  it  was  made  like  a  cross,  such  as  was  used  for  the 
execution  of  malefactors,  and  that  the  three  Goddesses  mounting  Psyche 
thereon  proceeded  with  her  through  the  Vehicular  regions  until  they  came 
to  the  gates  of  Heaven;  where  Elpis  and  Pistis,  delivering  over  their 
charge  to  Eisorosis,  descended  again,  but  Urania  entered  with  her  into  the 
blesMd  abodes.  This  Pistis  was  a  great  favotnite  of  his,  and  he  lamented 
grievously  on  hearing  accounts  from  below  that  mankind  had  worshipped  a 
counterfeit  in  her  st^. 

This  Pseudo-pistis  was  a  most  furious  power,  imperious,  violent,  and 
cruel,  carrying  scourges,  swords,  and  firebrands,  to  take  vengeance  of  any 
that  but  dared  to  cast  a  disrespectful  look  upon  her.  She  showed  frightful 
images  of  dungeons,  flames,  and  spectres,  in  her  Eisoptron,  and  while  Psyche 
was  terrified  in  looking  at  them,  she  picked  her  pocket  and  sometimes 
stripped  the  clothes  off  her  back.  She  practised  a  thousand  frantic  tricks 
and  absurdities,  till  she  became  a  laughing-stock  to  the  scoflers.  He  said  she 
might  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  genuine,  being  always  accompanied 
by  ambition,  tyranny,  vanity,  avarice,  luxury,  or  some  of  the  infernal  train : 
whereas  the  true  Pistis  never  appeared  far  asunder  from  Urania.  And  she 
did  everything  by  dint  of  arbitrary  command,  obligation,  fear,  and  terror : 
whereas  the  real  Pistis  employed  fear  only  as  an  instrument  to  work  the  be- 
ginning of  wisdom,  but  when  Urania  took  possession  of  the  car,  fear  was 
banished  quite  away. — What  then,  asked  I.  do  you  think  he  would  have 
said  of  our  modem  methodists,  who  pretend  to  quote  him  for  their  asser- 
tion that,  provided  a  man  believes  himself  one  of  the  elect,  it  is  not  a  farthing 
matter  what  his  morals  are  ?  Perhaps,  replied  Plato,  he  would  have  an- 
swered. Thou  fool,  knowest  thou  not  that  faith  is  manifested  by  works,  as 
the  tree  by  its  fruit  ?  and  that  health  of  mind  as  well  as  body  is  preserved 
sound  by  constant  exercise  of  outward  actions  ?  Socrates  used  to  be  much 
delighted  with  his  description  of  the  Uranian  Venus. — I  do  not  doubt  but 
you  remember  it.  Pray,  says  I  to  Locke,  where  is  that  ?  In  the  thirteenth 
to  the  Corinthians,  says  he. 

57.  The  obligmg  Gentleman-philosopher  proceeded  to  some  other  of  his 
doctrines,  which  he  explained  after  his  own  manner:  but  the  ancient  style 
and  philosophy  differing  a  little  from  the  modem,  I  could  not  always  coni- 
prehcnd  him,  till  Locke  explained  them  further  in  a  manner  necommodatcd 
to  the  present  Theory.  .  I  would  gladly  relate  what  was  said  by  them  both^ 
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for  tlie  Cilidan  doctrines  interpreted  by  philosophers  cannot  fsul  of  being 
very  curious  and  instructive ;  bnt  to  my  great  regret  I  cannot  reooUact  it 
yet.  For  Gellius»  finding  my  sensory  fill  apace  and  not  knowing  how  mndi 
more  there  might  be  to  come,  interlined  these  discourses,  which  he»  being  a 
heathen  and  a  man  of  weak  judgment,  looked  upon  as  matters  of  no  great 
importance,  in  very  small  characters  between  the  former  writing :  so  that 
the  inner  membrane  I  carried  with  me  being  not  yet  fisdlen  into  the  fine 
strokes  of  these  little  letters,  I  cannot  possibly  read  thenu  Bat  perhn^ 
some  time  or  other  it  may  have  worked  in  so  that  I  may  diaoom  them  plain 
enough,  if  not  to  transcribe,  at  least  to  recover  the  main  sense  and  8ub» 
stance  of  them. 

The  neKt  legible  vnriting  recounts  that  Locke  and  I,  havii^  dn^ped  Plato 
at  the  Grecian  quarter,  came  back  to  the  fdace  from  whence  we  set  oot. 
As  we  passed  along,  after  thanking  my  patit>n  for  the  favours  he  had  pro- 
cured for  me  from  the  ancient  sages,  I  added  that  if  it  was  not  treqmanng 
too  much  upon  his  goodness  I  would  beg  an  introduction  to  one  of  the 
moderns.  Whom  would  you  see  ?  says  he.  There  are  but  £sw  oi  them 
within  reach :  for  being  new  inhabitants  here,  they  are  gone  to  visit  the 
regions  round  about ;  as  your  young  gentlemen  bdow  are  exhorted  to  tra- 
vel for  the  finishing  part  of  their  education.  Newton  is  run  aAer  the  great 
comet  that  appeared  in  1685,  to  try  the  justness  of  his  calculations  upon  its 
trajectory.  Huygens  has  undertaken  a  longer  journey  to  measare  the  dm^ 
tance,  magnitude,  and  brightness,  of  the  Dc^^star.  Theory  Burnet  set  oat 
upon  a  visit  to  Jupiter,  as  being  an  earth  in  its  antediluvian  state.  He  wants 
to  peep  into  the  great  hole  Astronomers  observe  there,  in  hoptA  of  seeing  the 
great  abyss  beneath,  and  remarking  how  the  earth  stands  in  the  water  and 
out  of  the  water.  He  then  goes  to  Saturn  to  examine  whether  the  rii^  be 
not  a  part  of  the  paradisiacal  crust  not  yet  broken  in.  Whiston  is  engaged 
in  a  wild-goose  chase  amoi^  all  the  comets,  to  find  which  of  them  will 
bring  on  the  conflagration,  that  he  may  calculate  precisely  in  what  year  the 
Millennium  begins,  wherein  he  is  to  be  chief  Messenger,  Arch-biahop, 
Metropolitan,  and  Primate  of  all  the  new  earth.  And  tl^  rest,  almost  all« 
are  dispersed  abroad,  one  way  or  other,  in  quest  of  some  discovery  hitting 
their  fancy.*— Oh !  says  I,  it  was  none  of  those  you  named:  thou^  I  should 
like  wen  enough  to  have  a  conversation  with  them,  but  we  shall  not  have 
time  for  eveithing.  The  person  I  thought  of  was  the  famous  German 
professor  Stahl. — That  is  lucky,  says  Locke,  for  he  being  of  very  heavy 
phlegmatic  temperament,  has  not  learned  to  go  yet,  so  we  shall  be  sure  ot 
finding  him  at  home. 

But  what  can  you  want  with  him  ?  Sure  you  do  not  design  to  study 
Physic  at  these  years. — ^No,  no,  says  L  I  know  more  of  that  scienoe 
than  Socrates'  one  thing,  and  if  I  should  dabble  in  it  now,  I  might  lose 
that  single  point  of  knowledge,  and  chance  to  quack  myself  into  distempers. 
But  as  he  has  joined  natural  philosophy  with  medicine,  I  was  eurions  to  try 
whether  some  improvements  might  not  be  gotten  from  him,  and  have'read 
so  much  of  his  TVue  medical  Ineory  as  rentes  to  subjects  in  my  way;  as 
likewise  his  controversial  tract,  entitled  the  Idle  Business,  aUas  the  Shadow- 
fight  :  but  can  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  .them.  Yet  I  am  the  less  mor- 
tified because  I  find  other  people  cannot  agree  what  his  opinions  were,  and 
therefore  some  of  them  must  have  misunderstood  him.  Boerhave  makes 
him  hold,  that  the  mother's  imagination  forms  the  fcetos.  Hartley,  that 
the  foetus  forms  itself,  and  that  all  our  automatic  motions  were  originally 
voluntary  actions  of  the  child.     His  antagonist  in  the  Shadow-fight  chaiges 
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hmi  with  betieting  fhe  soul  diTiaiUe*  for  which  reason  the  pieces  of  an  eel 
oat  asunder  continwe  to  wriggle  because  there  is  a  bit  of  soul  left  in  each  of 
theoK  And*  to  my  thinkings  he  allows  nothing  automatic  even  in  the 
grown  man,  but  that  wc  {ilaoe  the  puticles  of  our  daily  nutriment  every 
one  in  its  proper  statioil  by  onr  own  Will :  particakrly  in  his  section  upcm 
the  Sphacelus,  where  h^  seems  to  ascribe  the  spreading  of  a  mortification 
to  die  laiiness  of  the  mind,  which  withdraws  her  activity  from  the  sound 
parts  adjacent,  and  so  lets  the  putrid  hilmours  continually  gather  ground 
upon  her.  Now  I  love  always  to  go  to  the  fountain  head,  and  should  be 
glad  to  know  from  his  own  mou&  whidi  or  whether  any  of  us  be  in  the 
right 

Wellt  Mtys  he,  I  will  carry  you  to  the  conference  to  humour  you,  but 
questioa  whether  you  will  be  muck  the  wiser  for  it.  Your  desire  of  recur- 
ring alwsys  to  the  spring  head  is  oommendi^xfe,  bitt  I  cannot  promise  you 
much  benefit  here :  ibr  our  i^Nring  runs  ice  rather  than  water,  that  one  had 
more  need  bring  a  hatchet  to  cut  out  a  slice  than  a  pitcher  to  draw  with. 
For  as  Pfaito  told  us  just  now  of  a  better  man,  he  has  no  happy  facility  of 
expnMsing  himself :  besides,  he  is  not  a  very  conversible  creature,  having 
brought  up  hither  plenty  oi  grumous  concretions  and  faeces  of  cystic  bile, 
whi(£  make  him  suUen,  peevish,  and  fractious*  You  must  behave  very 
respectfully,  seem  to  comprehend  him  whether  yon  do  or  no,  and  contrive  if 
you  can  sometimes  to  imitate  his  language  without  mimicking  it :  it  will 
please,  and  perhi^  make  him  more  communicative.  He  has  a  large  fund 
of  honest  industry  and  indpfiitigaMe  seal  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
which  will  prevul  at  length  over  his  cottcretioDS,  dischargii^  them  gradu- 
ally with  the  hdp  of  our  needles;  fbr  tme  hearty  charity  will  cure  as  well 
as  cover  a  mdtitude  of  ntts..  The  fecuHy  bdow  hold  themselves  much  obliged 
to  him  formany  useful  huprovements  he  has  made  in  the  science.  So  you 
mmst  kam  not  to  think  tteanly  of  a  man  that  has  any  valuable  talent  with 
a  right  dispoaition  to  uee  it,  becuMse  he  cannot  make  a  handsome  bow,  nor 
run  ye  off  an  elegant  period.— Oh!  no,  says  I,  the  solid  always  carried  the 
preference  in  tny  estim^nn  before  the  specious.  Yet  raethiiUcs  the  exam- 
ple you  have  just  now  laid  before  me  is  a  for^nr  justification  of  my  aiming 
to  get  aSsislanee  from  the  polite  arts  for  lifting  up  my  profound  ipeculations 
nearer  the  common  surface,  that  more  people  may  be  eapaUe  and  willing 
to  pick  them  up. 

66.  But  sihoe  I  presume  we  have  still  soimd  length  of  way  to  the  end  of 
our  ftage,  give  me  leave  to  ask  who  is  tiiat  antagonist  whom  he  bumps  and 
punmieb  so  fiuriously  in  his  Sfaadow-^ht,  for  be  never  calls  him  anything 
but  Mr.  Author.-^'niat^  says  Lock«#  you  might  have  known  could  be  none 
other  tbsn  Leibniti,  by  his  claiming  the  fir^  thought  of  a  pre-established 
harmony. — What !  flays  I.  that  veteran  polemic  who  battled  so  long  with 
Dr.  Clarke  ?  Indeed  he  sfaowa  himsetf  the  better  disciplined  soldier  of  the 
two  in  the  Shadow^^figfat,  and  hiadks  hi*  arms  much  cleverer,  at  least  so 
fiir  as  relates  to  the  style* 

Fray,  his  not  be  .an  adoptid  &mily  among  yon  ?  for  two  of  our  country- 
men. Hartley  and  Berkley,  visibly  derive  from  him,  besides  the  foreigner 
MailebraBefaei*^How  so^  says  Locke,  did  they  maintEdn  his  doctrine  of  pre- 
establii^M  harmony  }-^l  do  net*say  that,  replied  I,  but  they  broadied  opt- 
ttions  which  might  natur^y  result  frtem  it.  For  he  kid  down  for  his 
fbundaticm  that  spirits  being  Monades  and  ronttte  infinitely  divisible,  there 
was  no  proportion  between  them,  and  therefore  it  was  impossible  they 
shoidd  in  any  manner  affect  or  operate  upon  one  another.     No  doubt  he 
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overiooked  the  horrid  consequence  that  roust  foDow  from  thenoe,  namely, 
that  neither  can  God  himself  operate  upon  us :  for  though  he  be  a  Monaa 
and  we  are  Monades,  yet  there  can  be  no  proportion  between  that  whi^ 
fills  all  immensity  and  that  which  lies  circumscribed  within  narrower  limits 
than  imagination  can  define.  However,  upon  this  foundation  he  oondnded 
there  must  be  two  courses  of  Providence  established,  wholly  independent  on 
each  other,  governed  by  separate  laws  i  one  for  the  motions  of  matter,  by 
a  necessary  chain  of  causes  and  efiects,  the  other  for  the  peroqytioDS  <^ 
spirit  by  an  unalterable  succession  of  ideas :  but  both  so  admirably  oon- 
trived  as  in  every  step  of  their  progress  exactly  to  harmonize  and  corres- 
pond with  each  other.  So  that  when  upon  finding  myself  cold  I  go  to  stir 
the  fire,  I  can  do  notiiing  to  make  it  bum,  nor  does  it  contribute  anydiing 
towards  warming  me ;  but  a  convulsion  seizes  my  arm,  which  makes  it 
mechanically  cateh  hold  on  the  poker  and  foil  a  poking ;  in  the  mean  while 
a  correspondent  series  of  ideas  introduce  one  another  in  my  mind  ;  for  my 
coldness  ushers  in  the  idea  of  taking  the  poker  at  the  very  instant  when  the 
convulsion  seizes  me ;  as  the  coals  bum  briskly,  though  I  really  see  nodiing 
of  them,  I  have  an  idea  of  a  great  blaze  in  mine  eyes  just  when  die  flames 
begin  to  mount ;  and  in  cokisequence  of  this,  but  without  being  anywise 
afl^cted  by  their  heat,  comes  the  idea  of  feeling  warmth. 

From  thence  Hartley  seems  to  have  drawn  his  notion  of  the  mechanical 
necessity  of  all  human  action :  but  he  follows  his  original  only  half  way,  for 
though  utterly  rejecting  any  operaticm  of  spirit  upon  body,  yet  he  aUowa 
body  to  operate  upon  spirit,  and  asserts  that  our  id^  are  all  brought  us  by 
the  vibratiundes  of  a  material  ether. 

Berkley  will  have  it  that  spirit  neither  acts  nor  is  acted  upon  by  body, 
therefore  not  unreasonably  denies  the  existence  of  matter  as  a  thing  wbc^ 
useless.  For  what  need  I  have  an  arm  by  my  side  or  coals  in  my  grate,  k 
I  have  no  power  to  do  anything  with  them,  nor  they  of  affecting  me  in  any 
manner,  and  if  they  do  not  bear  the  least  share  in  exciting  those  ideas  of 
poking,  of  seeing  a  blaze,  and  of  feehng  warmth,  which  follow  in  soocesdon 
by  laws  of  their  own  ?  Nor  is  it  probcd>le  that  God,  who  does  nothing  in 
vain,  should  create  a  material  world  to  be  of  no  use  to  his  spiritual,  for 
whom  he  had  provided  other  laws  for  bringing  forth  all  the  good  and  evil 
he  foreordained  should  foil  upon  them. 

As  those  two  gentlemen  were  certainly  good  and  pious  men,  it  is  much 
they  did  not  reflect  that  their  doctrines  must  be  utterly  subversive  of  all 
religion,  morality,  and  even  common  pradence.  What  encouragement  or 
what  room  is  there  to  aim  at  attaining  a  right  tenor  of  conduct  and  senti- 
ment, or  exhort  others  to  the  light  ?  since  endeavours  we  can  make  none, 
but  must  wait  contentedly  for  sudi  thoughts,  opinions,  desires,  and  designs, 
as  it  shall  please  God  to  send  us,  either  by  the  ministry  of  vibratiundes  or 
by  the  pre-estabhshed  order  of  succession  anumg  ideas. 

And  the  system  of  the  latter  does  great  injury  to  two  of  the  divine  Attri- 
butes :  for  the  com,  the  fruits,  the  plants,  the  variety  of  provisions  for  our 
sustenance,  our  aqcommodation,  and  our  enjoyment,  ^e  wide-extended 
Ocean,  the  realm-bounding  mountains,  the  immeasurable  eiqpanse  of  heaven, 
the  numerous  host  of  Suns  stationed  at  immense  distances  bespangline  ouir 
night,  are  striking  evidences  to  us  of  the  power  and  magnificence  of  our 
Creator  :  which  evidences  will  be  utterly  lost,  if  the  Suns,  the  heavens,  the 
hills,  the  seas,  the  animals,  the  vegetables,  have  none  other  existoice  or 
reality  than  in  our  own  deluded  imagination. 
Then  for  Wisdom,  the  very  essence  of  that  consists  in  the  apt  disposition 
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of  causes  for  producing  effects :  and  b  displayed  by  the  admirable  conthT- 
ance  apparent  throoghont  the  natural  and  moral  world,  wherein  jarring  ele- 
ments,  an  endless  variety  of  differently  qualified  bodies,  incompatible  inter* 
ests,  and  discordant  passions,  co-operate  to  maintain  regularity  in  nature, 
society  and  good  order  among  mankind,  bringing  for£  unerringly  tiieir 
destined  events  by  a  thousand  successive  gradations,  and  through  a  ^ousand 
intricately-winding  channels.  Whereas  there  is  no  wisdom  in  stringing  a 
succession  of  ideas,  for  this  depends  upon  arbitrary  Will  and  pleasure,  llie 
idea  of  a  plentiful  harvest,  had  God  so  pleased,  might  as  well  have  suc- 
ceeded the  idea  of  a  cricket  match  as  the  toils  and  cares  of  the  husbandman. 
And  the  ideas  of  health,  activity,  and  enjoyment  might  as  naturally  have 
flowed  from  the  idea  of  sawing  a  block  of  marble  into  slabs  as  from  that 
wonderful  structure  of  bones,  muscles,  bowels,  vessels,  fibres,  in  the  human 
body  discoverable  by  dissections  of  anatomy.  Thus  the  Maker  of  this  stu- 
pendous universe  is  debased  to  the  character  of  a  fanciful  poet  or  romancer, 
occupied  solely  in  leading  imagination  along  an  endless  variety  of  trains, 
which  have  no  truth  nor  Being  elsewhere  tlmn  in  our  ideas. 

Nevertheless,  in  dealing  among  these  and  such  like  persons  of  deep  spe- 
culation, I  have  observed  one  particular  in  confirmation  of  my  own  senti- 
ments, that  they  all  in  genend  (for  I  will  not  except  Stahl,  because  I  do 
not  believe  he  ever  thought  of  cutting  the  soul  of  an  eel  in  pieces)  seem  to 
bold  that  every  perceptive  Being  must  be  a  true  individual ;  and  that  every 
compound  or  divisible  substance,  such  as  are  all  the  bodies  falling  under 
our  senses  or  knowledge,  is  not  one  thing,  but  a  collection  or  aggpr^ate  of 
many. 

59.  I  do  not  know  whether  my  patron  attended  to  my  prattle :  it  is  best 
for  my  credit  to  suppose  he  would  not  interrupt  me  for  fear  I  should  not 
have  time  to  say  out  all  my  say :  for  I  had  but  just  vented  my  last  shrewd 
observation,  when  I  found  we  stood  still  close  by  a  bag  which  looked  more 
lumpish  and  made  of  coarser  stuff  than  any  I  had  seen.  There,  says  my 
gxude,  there  is  your  oracle.  P^haps  I  may  not  get  you  an  audience  now 
you  are  come.  He  gave  it  five  or  six  gentle  taps  and  hallooed  to  it  as 
many  times ;  but  nothing  ensued.  Pray,  says  I,  had  not  you  better  talk  to 
it  in  the  sentient  language  ?  He  does  not  understand  that,  says  he,  though 
we  can  understand  him  plain  enough :  for  he  has  a  wonderful  propensity  in 
thrusting  his  own  notions  upon  other  people,  but  as  great  backwardness 
in  receiving  theirs  or  even  entering  into  their  meaning.  Suppose,  says  I, 
you  should  give  him  a  good  hunch  with  your  foot,  l^at  will  not  do,  says 
he,  our  vehicles  are  so  light  and  the  resistance  of  ether  so  small  I  eliould 
send  him  a  bow-shot  from  us :  and  it  would  be  an  odd  way  of  aiding  a 
favour,  to  kick  a  man  about  like  a  foot-ball  till  he  grants  it.  So  he  thnist 
out  two  brawny  arms,  and  gave  him  a  lusty  punch  on  the  opposite  sides, 
that  the  force  of  one  might  counteract  the  other.  We  then  heard  a  grum- 
bling voice  mutter  out.  Who  are  ye  ?  What  do  ye  want  ?  Let  me  alone. 
Do  ye  think  to  foist,  or  like  the  Flautine  Sosia  fist,  your  notions  upon  me  ? 
Your  skirmishing  parties,  call  them  cohorts  or  cow-hearts,  shall  never  drive 
my  statarianly  disciplined  battalion  from  its  ground.  Why  your  infinitely- 
infinite  monades  in  infinitely-never  single  bodies,  producing  upon  a  thing 
non-existent  a  non-existent  efiect,  -cannot  get  the  better  even  of  my  light 
armature,  my  skipping  scampering  hussars,  yea,  with  Parthian  docterity 
pugnacious  even  in  flight.  Locke  whispered  me.  Now  he  is  dreaming  oi 
I^ibnitz  all  this  while.  And  then  addressed  the  shadow-fighting  champion 
'in  these  words*     Cdeberrimous  Doctor,  sole  master  of  medical  sciencei  we 
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mean  no  attacks  eitha^  upon  your  baktelion  or  lighl  armature :  they  are  too 
reqpectable  a  body.  You  know  my  Toice,  that  I  am  not  If  r.  Autlior  nor 
one  of  his  adherents.  I  have  made  bold  to  bring  a  new  adopted  sod  of 
mine  to  beg  a  detachment  of  your  statarian  soldiers  to  escort  him  iato  the 
r^;ions  oi  physiology  and  pa^ology. — ^A  commendable  attempt  I  says  the 
bag»  yea  a  laudable,  not  to  say,  uMe  ambition  I  But  what  need  he  pbgoe 
me  ?  Is  not  my  True  Tlieory  to  be  had  ?  He  may  learn  there  ererytfaing 
that  is  to  be  learned. — ^He  has  had  recourse  to  that,  saya  my  patron,  bat 
being  diffident  of  his  own  capacity  he  is  not  sure  of  conyreh^iding  ever?- 
thing  exactly,  and  wishes  earnestly  to  be  set  rigl^  from  yoor  own  mootk 
Has  your  boy  any  brains,  quoth  the  bag,  yea,  is  he  attentive,  not  to  saj, 
docible,  nor  yet  tractable  ?  As  for  brtuns,  replied  my  patron,  it  does  not 
become  the  partiality  of  a  parent  to  prcmounce  upon  them :  but  I  h^ve 
always  found  him  very  desirous  of  leanung  while  under  my  tuition.  Well, 
well,  quoth  the  voice,  let  him  propose  his  difficulties.  But,  added  my  con- 
ductor, my  son  has  been  so  constantly  used  to  sensible  objects  that  he  casiMt 
hear  what  anybody  says  unless  he  has  a  face  to  look  at.  Do  so  much  as 
put  out  a  head  to  humour  him  and  make  his  improvement  easier. — Feb* 
Fhoo !  grumbles  the  bag.  Putredo  and  Sphacelus  take  it !  What  a  deal  d 
pother  is  here  to  please  a  young  fellow's  whims,  yea,  vagaries,  not  to  mj 
fooleries,  nor  yet  impertinendes  I  We  then  bdield  a  head  with  a  ston 
hard-featured  countenance  rise  slowly  up,  like  a  ghost  throuf^  the  tnp- 
^k>or  of  a  stage.  Come,  says  my  guide,  be  qoidu  Do  not  waste  the  Doc- 
tor's predous  moments. 

60.  Venerable  Sir,  says  I,  son  and  heir  of  Esculapins,  that  I  may  boC 
Stick  in  the  first  threshold,  I  would  be  gkd  to  know  whether  I  rightly  com- 
prehend the  force  ai  those  introductory  terms  whidi  opeu  the  door  to  sll  the 
rest :  I  mean  a  mixture,  i^  con^xNmd,  a  machine,  an  engine,  or  instrameott 
or  organ. — ^Prithee,  says  the  professor,  none  of  your  fiE»hionable,  yea,  vil- 
gar,  not  to  say  gossiiHng,  nor  yet  finical  language.  You  must  learn  to  vte 
the  scientific  terms  if  you  would  be  good  for  anything,  and  say  mixtion,  com- 
position, mechanism,  organism,  as  well  in  entire  S3rstem8  as  in  their  suiuiiy 
parts,  yea,  members,  and  moreover,  the  spedaUest  spedes  of  them. — 1  tbsol^ 
you,  learned  Master,  says  I,  for  your  correction,  which  shall  not  be  throws 
away  upcm  me.  Now  I  apprehend  those  four  things  are  under-q>ecie8  of 
one  another :  so  that  a  particular  kind  of  mixtion  Lb  a  composition,  a  parti- 
cular kind  of  composition  is  a  mechanism,  and  some  mechanisms  are  oi;gaB' 
isms.  If  I  throw  two  pecks  of  peas  into  a  bushel  measure,  that  ii  s  mix- 
tion ;  if  I  pour  in  two  pecks  of  oats  upon  them  and  shake  both  well  toge- 
ther, that  IB  a  composition  :  when  a  watchmaker  has  completed  a  watch  ao 
that  it  can  point  the  hour  and  minute  and  make  several  automatic  move- 
ments spcmtaneoosly,  that  is  a  mechanism ;  when  an  artist  has  fimsbed  a 
fiddle  to  give  all  the  notes  in  the  gamut  bat  not  without  a  hand  to  plaf 
upon  it,  ti^  is  an  organism.  1^  same  i^[ypellation  bdongs  to  a  rolliog 
stone,  a  whedbarrow,  a  cork-screw,  a  penal,  a  knife,  whi<m  are  fitted  far 
peculiar  uses  of  mankind  but  will  do  nothing  of  themsdves  without  aoo^ 
body  to  handle  them.  Thus  our  poet  said,  or  should  have  said,  of  a  pair  of 
scissors.  He  takes  the  gift  with  reverence  and  extends  the  little  oigsd^ 
on  fingers'  ends. — Good  boy  t  good  boy  t  says  the  venerable,  yoor  <^ 
may  come  to  something  in  time. — But,  continoed  I,  my  fear  is  that  I AS^ 
not  yet  gotten  the  true  charaeteristic,  yea  criterion,  not  to  say,  diBgoot^ 
nor  yet  line  of  separation  dijanging  the  province  of  organism  from  the  reit 
of  the  mechanism  territory,  so  as  to  know  precisdy  upon  every  particutf^ 
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occatton  iduch  is  which.  For  though  I  can  easily  see  that  a  man's  hands 
and  feet  and  tongue  are  organisms*  because  they  will  not  handle  nor  walk 
nor  apeak  unless  he  sets  them  a(t  work ;  yet  to  my  apprehension  the  heart 
and  arteries,  bowels  and  other  yessels,  seem  to  hJl  under  the  idea  of  more 
medftanisms.  Whereas  yon  have  taught  «s  that  the  whole  human  body, 
together  with  all  its  viscera,  yea,  diy^poietic  digestories,  not  to  say,  san- 
^guiferoQS  trunks,  nor  y^  mintitismm  glands,  and  moreorer  ^eciallest 
species  of  secretory  ducts,  and  even  ceUules  of  the  adipose  memlrane,  are 
so  many  distinct  organisms^ — I  see,  says  the  professor,  your  son  is  a  litde 
dull  of  a]^rehension :  but  that,  you  know,  he  cumOt  hdp.  llierefore 
though  we  are  confident  that  everything  set  forth  in  our  Theory  radiates,  as 
the  saying  is,  with  its  own  lastare*  yet  we  shidl  cast  a  further  blase  i^n  it 
by  one  or  two  fSuniliar  examples  in  oondebceasion  to  shadow  capacities. 
Mind  me,  then,  child.  Suppose  you  bespeak  a  dock  of  artiicial  and  work* 
man-like  construction,  with  everyway-mnltifonn-e3cqfusitdy-mechanical  cir-> 
cumstances  belonging  to  it.  The  artificer  brings  it  home*  puts  it  up  pro* 
perly  upon  the  dimidiate  platfonn  of  your  staircase,  and  sets  it  exactly  by 
the  equation  taUe :  now  it  is  an  organism.  But  if  ycm  let  it  go  down,  and 
after  winding  it  up  again  should  either  through  oedtancy  or  waiH;  of  sufficient 
skill,  set  it  at  hap-hazard,  so  as  to  make  it  strike  foor  when  it  ought  to 
strike  one ;  or  lengthen  the  pendulum,  so  that  it  loses  ten  mimites  an  hour: 
then  it  is  nothing  but  a  mechanism.  Again,  suppose  in  some  rsAioCe,  yea, 
hitherto  perhaps  by  human  industry  unreached  regions  of  the  terraqueovs 
globe,  there  should  be  lai^  tracts  of  country  or  islands,  which  by  the  spon* 
taneous  condition  of  their  soils,  their  waters,  their  hills,  and  their  valleys, 
should  be  beautifully  adorned  with  woods,  and  fields,  and  animals  of  vanous 
kinds ;  nobody,  I  think,  would  contradict  that  all  this  proceeds  from  mere 
mechanism :  and  it  must  appear,  I  think,  with  the  same  evideskce  that  thcfe 
is  nothing  in  act  organical  among  all  these  circamstflcnoes.  Send  a  colony 
to  one  of  those  lands,  who  shall  build  houses,  digcellan,  raise  provisions  for 
themselves  and  their  domestic  animals,  plant  trees  and  com  which  the  ground 
may  nourish  and  bring  up  quite  to  maturity :  then  it  immediatdy  becomes 
an  organism. — I  am  a  little  suspidous,  says  Locke,  that  my  boy  does  not 
^illy  comprehend  you  yet. — No  ?  cries  the  venerable  in  surprise.  He  must 
be  a  blockhead,  yea  a  numskull,  not  to  say  a  beetle,  nor  yet  a  blunderbass, 
if  he  does  not.— ^h,  yes !  saysl.  The  cdeberrimous  Doctor  has  made  the 
thing  as  dear  as  the  sun*  I  can  easily  imderstand  how  any  tract  of  land  or 
water  may  become  an  organism.  I  remember  when  I  was  a  stripling,  the 
vast  Pacific  Ocean,  commonly,  yea,  vulgarly,  not  to  say,  news-paperKallyr 
nor  vet,  teatabdli<»lly,  and  moreover,  among  the  speciaUest  i^edes  of  ale* 
drinking,  burthen-carrying,  fish-seliii^  rhetoricians,  called,  i^f^pdlated,  aa 
the  sapring  is,  and  annominated,  the  South-sea,  was  made  an  eojdne,  I  meai» 
organism,  to  pick  people's  pockets  and  ruin  half  the  nation.  The  like  had 
been  done  but  the  year  before  in  a  neighbouring  natkm  with  the  great  riverr 
the  river  Mississippi.  And  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  few  years  hence  the 
three  rich  Nabobsh^  of  Boigal,  Bahar,  and  Oriza,  may  be  tmmed  to  the 
same  laudable  purposes. 

6L  It  quickly  appeared  I  had  committed  murder,  his  Isatures,  which  be- 
fore were  hard  as  oak,  became  now  as  hard  as  rock,  and  he  began  to  draw 
in  his  head  with  as  much  speed  as  his  great  gravity  would  permit.  But 
Locke,  being  a  good  deal  nimbler,  clasped  him  under  the  chin  with  two 
stout  ploughman's  hands,  crying  at  the  same  tin%.  Pray,  Mynheer,  dear 
Doctor,  cdeberrimotts  Doctor,  inaignite  iUustrissim  Doctor,  Hallensian  star 
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culminatiDg  in  the  zenith  of  hrightness.  Never  mind  what  a  child  says.  I 
am  sure  he  meant  no  harm.  It  was  only  his  vanity  made  him  pretend  to 
understand  you  when  he  really  did  not. — ^I  durst  not  utter  a  syllable  all  this 
while  for  fear  of  making  matters  worse,  but  kept  drawing  myself  up  with  the 
hand  I  was  holden  by  till  my  vehicle  touched  Locke's,  expecting  he  wooid 
feel  my  thoughts.  He  then  let  him  go,  when  instantly  the  head  shot  in, 
like  a  large  knife  into  a  new  sheath,  when  by  pressing  with  might  and  main 
you  had  just  overcome  the  stifihess  at  the  entrance.  We  now  had  only  a 
shapeless  bag  before  us  ;  but  we  saw  the  vocal  fibres  agitate  all  over,  and 
heard  a  vehement  eager  grunting,  such  as  the  hogs  make  when  a  strange 
pig  comes  into  the  yard. 

'  So  we  left  Mynheer  Celeberrimous  to  compose  himself  and  make  peace 
with  his  own  shadow  as  well  as  he  could  :  and  being  gotten  to  some  distance, 
Locke  owned  I  was  in  the  right  not  to  wish  the  conference  might  be  re- 
newed, for  I  should  never  have  profited  by  it. — So  I  believed,  quoth  I,  for 
he  is  a  bar's  length  more  profound  than  Pythagoras. — ^Pythagoras,  returned 
he,  had  his  reasons  for  being  profound ;  but  this  man  is  profound  because 
he  cannot  help  it.  But  how  came  you  to  be  so  careless  as  to  disgust  him 
after  all  the  hmts  I  had  given  you  ? — ^Why,  says  I,  did  not  I  follow  your  in- 
junctions to  a  hair  ? — ^"^ody,  says  he,  scarce  to  the  thidcness  of  a  cable. 
Instead  of  appearing  to  comprehend  him,  you  showed  yourself  resolved  to 
misapprehend  him,  nor  did  you  observe  the  charge  I  gave  you  to  distinguish 
between  imitation  and  mimickry.  There  is  one  caution  very  needful  for 
you  airy  gentlemen  to  bear  in  mind.  Never  hazard  giving  ofienoefbr  sake 
of  a  joke. — ^Well,  says  I,  this  is  the  second  time  I  have  sufiered  by  my  in- 
discretion :  though  I  have  some  excuse  here,  for  he  so  be-blockheaded  and 
be-blunderbust  me  about  as  was  enough  to  hurry  anybody,  and  throw  them 
off"  their  guard. 

But  since  the  misdiief  is  past  remedy  I  must  rest  contentedly  under  it : 
unless  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  repair  the  damage  by  giving  me  a  system  oi 
his  sentiments.  I  am  sure  you  can  do  it  accurately,  for  you  told  me  he 
could  talk  currently  to  you,  though  not  with  you  in  the  sentient  language. 
— ^But  then,  eays  Locke,  you  must  tell  me  what  part  of  this  system  you 
would  have  :  for  the  medical  would  be  of  no  use  to  you,  and  the  physical, 
most  of  it,  stands  nearly  connected  with  the  other.  That  part,  sa3rs  I,  re- 
lating to  the  formation  of  the  foetus.  My  patron  asked  what  good  it  would 
do  me  to  know  that.  I  told  him,  perhaps  it  might  fomish  me  with  an 
argument  from  analogy  in  confirmation  of  a  point  I  have  been  labouring  to 
maintain,  namely,  that  our  conduct  upon  earth  may  naturally  have  an  efiect 
upon  our  condition  afterwards.  For  if  it  could  be  made  appear  by  the 
labours  of  an  eminent  ph3r8ic]an  and  careful  examiner  into  the  secrets  of 
human  nature,  that  our  terrestrial  happiness  is  efi*ected  by  our  behaviour  in 
the  uterine  state,  a  probable  inference  might  be  drawn  from  thence,  that 
all  the  several  forms  of  Being  we  pass  through  are  by  the  laws  of  nature 
made  dependtot  upon  one  another,  and  each  of  them  preparatory  to  the 
next.  Now  my  curiosity  to  consult  Mynheer  Celeberrimous  was  fiiit  raised 
by  Hartley,  from  whose  hints  concerning  him  I  was  simple  enough  to 
expect  he  would  show  me  by  undeniable  arguments,  drawn  from  his  medical 
science,  that  our  health  or  distemperature  of  constitution,  our  vigour  or 
weakness  of  body,  our  quickftess  or  dullness  of  parts,  and  even  our  natural 
aversion  or  propensity  to  particular  vices,  were  owing  to  the  prudent  or 
careless  management  of  ourselves  before  birth.  But  alas !  how  was  I  dis- 
appointed!   when  instead  of  clear  demonstrations  from  experience  and 
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discoveries  of  anatomy,  I  was  presented  with  a  confdsed  Chaos  wherein  I 
could  discern  nothing  distinctly,  and  even  suspected  the  Celeherrimous  did 
not  always  understand  himself.  I  was  in  hopes  too  of  finding  something 
concerning  the  animalcules :  for  though  their  existence  seems  generally 
believed  among  my  learned  cotemporaries,  it  is  not  admitted  by  everybody. 
Might  I  be  so  bold  as  to  ask  what  is  the  real  truth  upon  that  article  ?  My 
patron  rebuked  me  for  this  last  presimiption. 

Prithee,  says  he,  don't  think  to  palm  your  notions  upon  the  world  below  , 
for  vehicular  truths.     I  shall  not  give  my  sanction  to  such  an  attempt,  I 
assure  ye.    Whatever  might  tend  to  the  improvement  of  your  rehgious 
and  moral  sentiments  I  have  already  told  you.    All  informations  that  have  . 
been  sent  from  above  were  given  with  that  sole  view,  and  whoever  seeks 
for  anything  further  in  them  grossly  mistakes  their  meaning.     As  for 
matters  merely  speculative  you  must  be  content  with  sndi  g^mmerings  as  • 
human  sagacity  can  strike  out«    Your  new  acquaintance  has  made  some 
alterations  in  his  system  by  his  converse  among  us,  which  render  it  a  little 
less  perplexed  and  incoherent :  and  I  believe  you  had  rather  I  should  give 
it  you  in  this  condition  than  precisely  that  it  stood  with  him  in  upon  earth. 
Nevertheless,  having  store  of  concretions  remaining,  as  you  might  perceive 
just  now,  he  has  not  quite  gotten  rid  of  human  prejudices  and  human 
errors :  so  you  must  still  look  upon  what  I  shall  tell  you  from  him  as  the 
opinions  of  a  mortal,  not  as  the  knowledge  of  a  vehicle. 

62.  He  had  no  thought  of  the  animalcules  below,  but  since  Leuwenhoek 
and  Boerhave  came  up,  has  been  made  a  thorough  convert  to  that  doctrine. . 
He  says  the  animalcule  gets  into  the  Ovum  at  ^  broken  end  of  the  Calyx, 
where  it  finds  a  tube  growing  narrower  by  degrees,  into  which  it  pushes . 
with  vehemence,  until  being  straightened  on  all  sides  by  the  closeness  of  the 
passage,  it  can  move  neither  forwards  nor  backwards,  nor  even  bend  its 
little  body ;  neverthdess,  being  all  nerve  and  fibre,  it  exerts  itself  strenu- 
ously in  every  point  of  its  surftice.  Those  points  in  the  internal  surfistce  or 
the  Ovum,  which  are  soft  and  susceptible  of  its  action,  adhere  to  it  and 
receive  its  impulse,  which  continually  protruding  them  forwards,  causes 
them  to  grow  firat  into  an  embryo,  ^en  into  a  foetus,  and  lastly  the  full- 
formed  child.  But  as  there  are  multitudes  of  fibres  capable  of  extension 
in  dijBferent  degrees,  and  they  often  stick  to  one  another,  if  the  ends  of 
those  which  have  done  growing  should  fasten  to  the  sides  of  the  others,  it 
must  necessarily  stop  their  direct  progress,  and  cause  them  to  double  into 
folds*  Thus  the  heart,  which  at  finst  was  a  straight  canal,  becomes  doubled 
into  ventricles  and  auricles.  Thus  the  six  bowels  afibrding  a  passage  to 
the  victuals  from  our  stomachs,  are  one  continued  tube  esteemed  six  times 
the  length  of  the  man,  but  folded  among  one  another  so  as  to  lie  commo- 
diously  within  the  Abdomen.  Thus  likewise  the  smaller  fibres  become 
convoluted  into  Plexuses,  Ganglions,  Glands,  and  winding  ducts. 

If  this  extension  was  not  owing  to  the  action  of  the  animalcule,  why 
should  it  never  take  place  in  the  Ovum  before  being  impregnated  therewith  ? 
for  that  receives  continual  nourishment  from  the  Ovary  wherein  it  was  pro* 
duced.  Nor  does  the  child  wholly  leave  ofi'this  exercise  upon  birth,  as  ap-, 
pears  by  the  grunting  noise  it  frequently  makes,  especially  after  being  fed, 
which  the  nurses  call  thriving,  because  &ey  find  by  experience  that  it  con- 
tributes to  the  growth  and  nourishment  of  the  babe.  And  even  when 
arrived  to  years  of  maturity,  we  cannot  forbear  sometimes  yawning  and 
stretching,  supposed  owing  to  some  perspirable  matter  wanting  to  be  dis- 
charged, which  thi^  effort  helps  to  push  forward  and  throw  ofi".    Tlius  the 
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foetos  does  not  want  for  employment,  being  peipetually  occupied  from  its 
first  union  with  the  Ovom  in  distending  its  fibres ;  whidi  it  is  led  to  do  by 
an  msti&Gt,  that  is,  by  sensations  sometimes  perhaps  pamM,  oecastoBing 
maisis,  distortions,  and  imperfections,  but  for  ^e  most  part  pleasmrable, 
assisting  in  the  growth  of  the  viscera,  limbs,  and  members  :  fra*  good  i^ight 
of  body  bespeaks  an  easy  mind,  and  anxiety  is  observed  to  vitiate  tiie  jnioes, 
and  corrode  the  fiesh.  Boerhave  has  remarked  that  pkasore  and  pein  pro- 
ceed from  the  same  medumical  causes  operating  only  in  a  diierent  degree : 
a  nerve  moderately  stretched  yields  a  pleasii^  tkiUation,  when  idmoet  ready 
to  break  it  gives  trngaish,  said  when  quite  Imken  ease  •nsoes.  In  the  former 
case  the  mind  strives  to  thrust  forwwd  the  hither  part  of  ti^  nerve  to  meet 
the  titillaticm,  and  feel  it  more  8ensR>ly ;  in  the  latter  to  draw  it  bade  eiAer 
for  closing  the  passage  or  attainmg  ease  by  a  complete  rupture.  Thus  when- 
ever exerting  W  activity  to  extend,  she  is  in  a  stele  of  pteasore :  when  to 
contract  or  wilhdtarw,  in  the  contrary.  And^  this  ssay  account  for  ^lese 
sadden  amputations  of  an  arm  or  a  fbot,  sometimes  happening  on  frights  cf 
the  mother ;  for  a  violent  oontrnelion  ms^  snap  short  t^  tender  fibres  just 
in  the  place  where  the  mnensiness  was  felt. 

Therefore  in^MtBoefhsve  assertsof  the  loitus  passing  far  the  greater  part 
of  its  time  in  sleep  withont  any  ideas,  most  be  understood  of  such  ideas 
from  external  objects  as  engage  the  notice  of  men  :  for  ideas  may  spring 
from  inward  feeiings,  while  tb^  limbs  and  onter  parti  lie  motionless^  m  in 
sleep.  But  as  tiie  sensible  nerves  grow  in  length  and  become  gradm^y 
connected  with  remoter  parts  of  the  dtstended  Ovum,  sensation  foBows 
their  progress,  and  seems  always  taken  at  the  very  extremity  of  tiie  nerve 
conveying  it :  hence  we  apprehend  ourselves  perceiving  at  our  eyes,  or  oar 
ears,  or  our  fingers'  ends,  and  esteem  oorselves  present  throoghont  the 
whole  surface  of  onr  body ;  or  ratiier  beyond,  oar  imagination  renewing  th«t 
antiquated  notion  of  something  gomg  out  from  the  eye  quite  to  the  object, 
so  that  we  account  done  in  our  presence  vdtalever  is  done  in  our  sight.  It 
must  not  be  su{^>osed  the  loetoa  proceeds  with  skill  or  forecast,  or  knows 
the  uses  of  ^e  limba  and  vessels  it  forms;  but  is  directed  to  exert  its 
activity  from  time  to  time  at  the  proper  places,  by  sensations  of  present  plea- 
sure and  pain,  excited  mechaniddly  by  the  eiiciriating  juicee  and  gross  com- 
position snrroundinff  it* 

He  says  further  mat  the  animalcules  are  variously  sixed  and  constituted, 
accordmg  to  the  origin  whereont  tiiey  sprung,  and  so  are  the  Ova :  whence 
it  comes  that  the  child  tidcts  after  both  fhther  and  motiier  jointiy :  hot  as 
the  8«ne  tree  bears  difierentiy  conditioned  fruit,  so  both  animakdes  and 
Ova  of  the  same  growth  are  not  aM  exactly  alike ;  and  hence  it  happens 
tiiat  children  of  the  same  parents  diier  widely  in  their  di^tosition,  make* 
and  features,  yet  there  is  another  canse  which  increases  the  diflbrenoe, 
namely,  the  occnrrepces  befaMing  the  mother  during  gestation :  for  tiie  state 
of  her  imaginatien  affects  the  burthen  slie  bears,  notimmed^tely  by  mec^a- 
nieal  operation,  b«t  by  ininciicing  the  imagination  of  the  loetus.  Thie  he 
attempts  to  prove  by  many  instances,  as  well  from  hi*  own  expericaiee  as 
the  testimony  of  Boerhave,  of  very  extraonfinaiy  cfieets  produced  by  tbit 
frights  and  longings  of  women.  He  oWns,  however,  that  some  persons  of 
great  knowledf^  do  not  admit  tiio  reality  of  tlioee  instnnces^  bat  thinks 
their  bare  denial  of  the  cause  witiiout  aoco«nting  any  otdber  way  fbr  the 
&cts,  which  are  inoontestaUe,  not  sufficient  to  shake  the  au^ority  of  the 
greater  numbers  who  maintain  it. 

63.  Here  I  begged  leave  to  put  in  a  word  of  what  I  had  heard  unong 
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my  contemporaries  relating  to  this  afiair  of  the  mother^B  iipagiaation :  for 
that  I  knew  a  man  eminent  in  his  profeaeioD,  periiape  the  host  anatomist  in 
Enrope,  who  treated  this  as  an  idle  notion,  maisting  that  the  supposed 
marks  are  mere  sports  of  nature,  like  the  spots  and  marks  often  fonnd  upon 
apples  :  hut  when  anything  of  this  sort  hi4[>pened,  the  mother  hunted  ahouft 
for  some  fright  or  longing  she  could  recollect,  and  hy  an  after-thought 
assigned  that  for  the  cause.  On  the  other  hnid,  I  was  told  hy  a  man- 
midwife  of  rery  great  repute  in  our  Metropolis,  that  once  upon  a  ddivery, 
wherein  nothing  a|^>eared  amiss  to  his  observation  either  in  the  mother  or 
the  diild,  she  pressed  him  earnestly  to  examine  the  hands :  acoordingly 
when  the  child  was  carried  into  the  next  room,  he  took  the  first  opportu- 
nity to  examine  tiie  hands,  and  found  <m  eadi  of  them  a  sapemnmerary 
finger,  which  adhering  only  by  a  bit  of  skin,  he  sniped  them  off  with  a 
pair  of  sissors,  and  presently  healed  up  the  wound  wi^  a  little  salve.  It 
was  thought  proper  in  the  fiunily  that  this  should  be  concealed  from  the 
mother :  so  upon  asking  him  he  was  forced  to  tell  her  he  had  found  the 
hands  such  in  all  respects  as  might  be  expected  in  a  healthy  vigorous 
child.  She  then  cried  out  in  a  transport  of  joy  that  she  was  extremely  glad 
of  it,  for  that  on  such  a  particular  day,  beingin  a  chariot,  a  beggar  woman 
had  thrust  in  a  pair  of  hands  with  six  fingers,  which  had  alaraied  her  greatly, 
and  ever  since  it  had  run  strongly  in  her  head  that  the  child  would  be  born 
with  the  like.  Now  this  could  not  be  an  after-thought  in  the  mother  ta 
account  for  a  phenomenon  she  never  knew  of .  If  I  were  ewer  to  see  the  Ce- 
leberrimous  again,  I  would  recommend  to  get  some  of  his  neighbours,  who. 
go  down  to  earth,  to  bring  him  a  report  of  the  cases  cited  from  very  good 
authorities  by  Dr.  Douglass,  in  his  Criterion  of  Miracles,  wherein  are 
several  accounts  of  astonishing  eflects  produced  upon  the  bodies  of  persons 
inyears  bya  strongimpuleeofimaginatioii.  For  if  that  faculty  has  so  great 
a  power  over  the  dry  and  stifiened  fibres  of  an  adult,  it  may  well  be  pre- 
sumed to  act  with  much  greater  force  upon  the  tender  fihny  fiesh  of  a 
fcetus.  I  will  give  him  your  hints,  says  my  patron,  whidi  I  doaot  not  he  will 
thank  you  fbr :  and  perhaps  they  may  atone  with  him  for  your  late  rudeness. 
And  possibly  he  may  learn  something  from  Gellius  by  the  sketches  observed 
in  tiie  tablet  of  your  memory.  I  am  afhud,  says  I,  they  will  be  very  im* 
perfect,  fbr  it  bong  some  years  since  I  read  the  book,  the  traces  are  in  great 
measure  worn  out.  But  probably  Gellius  may  be  good-natured  enough  wheo 
he  hears  what  we  have  been  taUdng  about,  to  inspect  the  sensory  of  some 
other  person  who  has  the  impressions  fresher. 

But,  continued  my  instructor,  with  respect  to  the  objections  of  anato- 
mists, our  professor  says  the  point  does  not  be  within  the  compass  of  their 
art  to  decide :  for  between  the  Placenta  and  Uterus,  there  lies  a  Mucus  or 
thick  humour,  which  Boerhave  will  agree  vrith  him  is  not  properly  a  humour, 
but  a  congeries  of  exceeding  fine  vessels,  too  fine  fbr  any  instrument  of  the 
anatomist  to  trace  out ;  nevierthdess  they  may  suffice  to  carry  on  the  com- 
munication of  ideas  between  the  mother  and  the  infant.  Yet  you  must  not 
imagine  the  very  same  ideas  propagated  from  one  to  the  other ;  for  when 
^le  mother  is  terrified  with  threatening  words,  the  embryo  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  have  the  sound  of  them  in  its  unformed  ears,  mudi  less  to  under- 
stand their  dangerous  meaning :  nor  when  she  longs  for  a  peach,  can  it  be 
thought  to  jterceive  the  fine  flavour  or  beautiful  bloom  that  strike  her  fancy. 
But  the  modifications  and  motions  of  matter  may  excite  ideas  oorre^x)ndent 
to  those  which  occasioned  them,  yet  without  their  being  similar :  and  of  this 
you  may  find  examples  in  common  life. 
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When  a  man  writes  a  treatise,  the  ideas  in  his  head  direct  him  to  the 
matter  and  manner  of  his  composition  :  if  he  sends  it  to  the  press,  the  com- 
positor cannot  place  his  types  without  ideas,  which  he  takes  step  by  eiep 
from  the  copy  before  him  :  yet  are  his  ideas  very  different  from  those  of  the 
author,  who  may  be  presmned  continually  attentive  to  the  strength  of  his 
reasonings,  the  aptness  of  his  figures,  and  projnriety  of  liis  language,  with- 
out much  regardmg  the  grammar  and  spelling,  which  flow  i^ntaneouaiy 
from  his  experience  pen  ;  whereas  the  compositor's  mind  is  wholly  occu- 
pied with  the  letters  and  orthography,  he  thinks  nothing  of  the  argument, 
nor  manner  of  handling  it.  Then  again  the  reader  pays  little  regard  to  let- 
ters and  syllables,  it  is  enough  if  there  be  no  gross  misprint  or  ^jegious 
blunder  to  draw  off  his  notice,  he  takes  in  whole  sentences  and  paragraphs 
at  a  glance,  and  directs  his  attention  to  observe  the  main  tenor  and  dis^ 
sition  of  the  performance.  Nevertheless,  the  ideas  he  receives  perhaps  may 
vary  greatly  from  those  in  which  the  author  wrote :  what  struck  the  one  as 
sometiiing  sublime,  humorous,  or  elegant,  may  seem  low,  insipid,  and  vul- 
gar to  the  other ;  what  one  thought  demonstration,  to.  the  other  may  appear 
a  rope  of  sand ;  what  was  dictated  to  the  one  by  a  spirit  of  rational  piety, 
may  raise  in  the  other  an  idea  of  profaneness  or  superstition.  Thus  the 
ideas  of  all  three,  though  far  from  being  similar,  correspond  and  depend 
upon  each  other :  for  had  the  author  had  other  thoughts,  be  would  have 
written  in  another  manner,  the  compositor  would  have  ranged  his  types 
otherwise,  and  another  train  of  ideas  would  have  been  suggested  to  the 
reader. 

He  is  grown  so  zealous  an  advocate  for  the  animalcules,  as  to  insist  that 
they  are  rational  creatures,  because  their  being  never  found,  unless  in  the 
cellules  producing  them,  in  the  Epididymis,  the  Vas  deferens  and  the 
Vesicles,  although  the  humour  they  float  in  is  known  to  difl'use  over  the 
whole  human  body,  indicates  a  choice  and  discretion  that  withholds  them 
from  entering  places  unfit  for  their  accommodation.  Besides,  it  stands  tc 
reason  that  the  ethereal  body  should  have  a  fuller  use  of  all  its  powers,  th» 
thinner  and  finer  the  elementary  covering  is  wherein  it  lies  enveloped :  as  a 
man  has  the  fuller  use  of  his  arms  and  fingers  in  kid  gloves  and  a  silk  waist- 
coat than  if  he  put  on  a  great  horseman's  coat,  and  a  pair  of  heavy  gaunt- 
lets. And  the  rationality  of  man  proceeds  frx)m  there  being  some  hollow 
cellules  in  the  Ovum,  which  do  not  adhere  to  the  animalcule  :  whereas  in 
the  brutes  and  insects  the  gross  elementary  body  presses  everywhere  close 
upon  the  little  inhabitant  within,  so  that  it  cannot  act  in  any  point  exc^t 
in  those  alone  where  the  gross  covering  is  yielding  and  moveable  by  iL 
Therefore  though  they  distinguish  and  judge,  they  have  such  judgments 
only  as  their  senses  from  time  to  time  impress  upon  them :  but  man  pos- 
sesses a  power  of  acting  upon  his  own  thoughts,  and  calling  up  ideas  of  re- 
flection without  aid  of  external  objects.  Yet  is  this  power  less  than  in  his 
original  state,  for  those  ethereal  strings  which  are  drawn  out  to  an  immo; 
derate  length  by  the  distention  of  the  Ovum  in  its  growth,  must  hinder  the 
operation  of  the  others :  just  as  a  man  who  should  have  the  fingers  of  one 
hand  thrust  into  a  low  waxen  ceiling,  which  kept  them  always  stretched  at 
arms  length,  would  not  have  so  full  a  use  of  the  other  arm  as  if  both  were 
at  liberty. 

64.  He  has  battled  strenuously  with  some  who  denied  there  could  be 
much  scope  for  action  and  enjoyment  within  so  narrow  a  prison  as  the 
animalcules  were  cooped  up  in  :  for,  eays  he,  all  magnitude  is  relative  to  the 
size  of  the  creatures  observins^  it.  Upon  earth  we  iwed  to  take  for  the  basi» 
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of  our  admeasurements  the  breadth  of  a  large  man's  thumb,  which  we  called 
an  inch :  twelve  thumbs  were  supposed  the  length  of  his  foot :  something 
more  than  five  of  those  feet  made  his  pace  in  walking  fast :  a  thousand  of 
his  paces  made  a  mile  :  and  by  miles  or  thousand  paces  we  computed  the 
largest  tracts  of  country,  the  circuit  of  the  globe,  the  distance  of  the 
Sun  and  planets.  Thus  our  highest  computations  still  bore  a  reference  to 
the  parts  of  our  human  body.  Now  imagine  animalcules  to  take  their  rise 
n  measuring  from  the  widtii  of  their  tail,  which  we  may  suppose  the  same 
to  them  as  a  foot  was  to  us  :  let  five  of  those  feet,  or  better,  go  to  a  pace, 
that  is,  such  length  as  they  can  throw  themselves  forward  by  one  wriggle 
of  their  tail :  then  reckon  by  animalcular  miles  or  thousands  of  such  paces, 
and  you  will  find  more  of  them  in  the  many  winding  ducts  open  to  their 
passage  than  you  would  have  miles  to  pay  for  a  post-chaise  to  carry  you 
about  all  the  roads  in  England.  But  you  would  hardly  think  a  man  kept  in 
close  imprisonment,  who  should  have  the  whole  kingdom  of  England  to 
range  in. 

He  will  needs  have  it  that  the  entrance  of  a  particular  one  among  their 
number  into  the  Calyx  is  not  matter  of  chance,  but  settled  by  certain  rules 
founded  upon  solid  reasons :  nor  is  it  claimed  as  a  privilege,  but  submitted 
to  as  a  burden  unrelnctantly  upon  a  motive  of  public  spirit ;  because  if  the 
race  of  men  were  to  fail,  the  race  of  animalcules  must  cease  too  for  want  of 
a  proper  habitation  to  subsist  in.  It  has  been  objected  against  him,  that 
the  violent  frisking  motion  with  which  they  are  always  found  to  dart  to 
and  fro,  does  not  give  the  appearance  of  a  prudent  considerate  animal.  To 
this  he  answers  that  this  is  not  their  natural  motion,  which  is  more  sedate  and 
regular  while  in  their  proper  places  of  abode :  but  they  are  never  seen  with 
the  microscope  unless  in  a  dying  state  upon  being  driven  out  of  their  ele- 
ment. Yet  are  their  agitations  neither  efiects  of  wantonness  nor  expres- 
sions of  pain  or  uneasiness,  for  death  is  terrible  to  man  alone  :  of  all  other 
creatures  the  inferior  know  not  what  it  is,  and  the  more  intelligent  know  it 
is  nothing  more  than  a  passage  from  one  state  of  existence  into  another. 
Therefore  though  the  wanton  waste  and  destruction  of  them  be  a  species  of 
murder,  they  lie  under  no  such  terrors  as  mortal  man  upon  falling  into  the 
murderer's  hands :  they  perceive  their  material  integument  beginning  to 
break,  and  exert  all  their  efforts  to  rend  it  asunder  the  sooner.  Have  you 
not  observed  the  little  insect  producing  a  gnat  dart  up  and  down  with  sud- 
den jerks  and  great  velocity  in  the  water,  till  one  being  gotten  open  is 
thrust  up  to  the  surface  ?  when  immediately  issues  forth  the  winged  captive 
from  its  imprisonment,  in  joy,  no  doubt,  and  transport,  soaring  aloft  to  take 
possession  of  its  new  aerial  country.  So  Psyche  enclosed  in  the  animalcule, 
upon  finding  the  walls  of  her  prison  crack,  struggles  hard  to  hasten  the  total 
rupture,  that  she  may  get  a  complete  deliverance  from  her  immersion  in 
matter,  regain  her  native  heavens,  and  mingle  among  the  host  of  her  con- 
genial spirits. 

65.  I  have  now,  added  my  patron,  given  you  as  much  of  his  notions  as 
you  can  vrant.  You  are  not  to  take  them  all  for  Gospel ;  but  parables  are 
employed  in  the  Gospel,  and  even  popular  opinions  not  discountenanced  when 
they  can  be  turned  to  useful  purposes.  Much  more  the  imaginations  of 
learned  and  dose-thinking  men  mav  serve,  when  rightly  applied,  to  enlarge 
your  mind  by  enuring  your  imagination  to  follow  more  readily  the  judg- 
ments of  reason.  They  may  give  you  a  quicker  apprehension  of  an  im- 
portant  truth  built  upon  solid  grounds,  namely,  that  happiness  is  not  con- 
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fined  to  the  en|oyment8  and  accommodations  of  human  life.  For  the  aim 
of  the  Ahnighty  is  not  so  shorty  nor  the  treasures  of  his  wisdom  so  scanty^ 
as  that  he  should  have  hut  one  way  to  make  the  existence  of  his  creatores 
pleasurable.  He  can  give  them  what  measure  of  gratification  he  judges  proper 
in  the  body  of  a  giant,  an  insect  or  an  animalcule,  by  intelligence  and  reason 
or  gross  sense  and  appetite,  on  earth  or  under  ground,  in  water,  air,  or 
ether,  or  naked  and  nnembodied  in  any  material  composition  whatsoever. 
As  he  changes  their  nature,  he  changes  their  situation  too  and  the  ciicum- 
stances  of  it,  adapting  each  to  the  other :  for  various  natures  require  vari- 
ous situations,  and  what  would  be  wretdiedness  to  one  is  enjo3niient  to 
another.  You  could  not  subsist  in  the  waters  where  the  great  Leviathan 
takes  his  pastime :  and  the  pure  air  that  gives  you  spirits  would  prove  his 
certain  destruction.  You  would  be  miserable  without  society,  light,  and 
exercise :  but  the  foetus  lives  satisfied  and  thrives,  pent  up  in  a  dark  and  lone- 
some dungeon.  Therefore  consult  your  present  nature  so  far  as  to  provide 
by  what  methods  you  can  for  its  preservation  and  well-being :  but  when 
called  to  another,  where  the  meats  and  drinks,  the  lands  and  houses,  the 
diversions  and  pursuits  of  men,  could  be  of  no  use  to  you,  yet  follow  without 
reluctance :  for  the  same  Power,  who  has  furnished  you  so  amply  by  a 
thousand  wise  and  wonderful  provisions  in  one  state,  will  supply  you  as  com- 
modiously  with  the  requisites  needful  for  your  accommodation  and  enjoy- 
ment in  another.  Trust  then  steadfiftstly  in  him,  and  fear  nothing:  for 
wherever  you  go,  you  cannot  go  from  under  the  eye  of  a  beneficent  governor 
and  indulgent  parent. 

My  good  patron  had  his  particular  reasons  ior  summing  up  with  this 
very  g^ve  conclusion :  but  though  he  did  not  disclose  them,  they  became 
apparent  presently.  For  no  sooner  had  he  done  than  we  saw  ourselves 
surroundcKi  with  a  group  of  vehicles,  who  came  up  with  great  joy  and  ala- 
crity to  congratulate  Boe,  for  that  they  perceived  I  was  just  going  to  be 
advanced.  I  could  not  hdp  being  startlol,  notwithstanding  his  last  season- 
able admonition,  having  brought  up  some  of  those  apprehensions  natural  to 
mortals  upon  an  approaching  diange.  I  surveyed  my  outside,  but  coukl 
see  no  alteration  there :  neitiber  did  I  feel  anything  unusual  within,  excq>t 
some  considerable  tremors  which  I  knew  were  owing  to  my  fears.  How- 
ever, in  a  few  minutes  my  vehicle  burst,  and  I  became  instantly  absorbed 
into  the  Mundane  soul. 

66.  As  upon  a  man  awaking  in  the  morning  out  of  sleep,  the  dreams  and 
visions  of  the  night  vanish  away,his  senses  which  had  been  kq>t  stupefied  throw 
open  their  windows,  his  activity  that  had  lain  suspended  returns,  he  resumes 
the  command  of  his  limbs,  recovers  his  ideas  and  understanding,  and  goes 
on  with  the  sdiones  and  occupations  he  had  begun  the  day  before :  so 
upon  my  absorption  I  found  myself,  not  translated  into  another  species  of 
creatures,  but  restored  to  myself  again.  I  had  the  perfect  command  of  my 
limbs,  and  their  motions  were  fieuniliar  to  me  :  I  had  that  knowledge  and 
judgment  which  is  the  result  of  experience.  My  body  was  immense  yet  I 
could  manage  it  without  trouble,  my  understanding  extensive  yet  without 
confusion  or  perplexity :  for  the  material  Universe  was  my  body,  the  seve- 
ral systems  my  limbs,  the  subtile  fluids  my  circulating  juices,  and  the  fsoe 
of  ni^ure  my  sensory.  In  that  seasory  I  discerned  all  science  and  wisdom 
to  direct  me  in  the  application  of  my  powers  which  were  vigorous  and 
mighty,  extending  to  every  member  and  fibre  of  my  vast  composition.  I 
had  no  external  object  to  look  upon,  nor  external  subject  to  act  upon :  yet 
found  an  inexhaustible  variety  to  employ  my  large  thoughts  and  unwearied 
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f  ctivity  within  myself.  I  rolled  the  bulky  planets  in  their  courses,  and  Iield 
them  down  to  their  orbits  by  my  strong  attraction :  I  pressed  heavy  bodies 
to  the  earth,  squeezed  together  the  particles  of  metals  in  firm  cohesion,  and 
darted  the  beams  of  light  through  the  expanse  of  innumerable  heavens.  I 
beheld  the  afTairs  pf  men,  discerned  all  their  springs  of  action,  and  knew 
how  to  set  both  them  and  the  courses  of  events  so  as  to  guide  the  wheels  of 
fortune  with  unerring  certainty. 

Nor  did  I  firtd  the  least  inclination  to  use  my  power  wantonly  or  disor- 
derly in  any  single  instance ;  for  wisdom  is  ever  steady  to  itself  and  pur- 
sues invariably  one  grand  and  well  concerted  design.  Good  was  my  con- 
stant motive,  and  an  exact  knowledge  of  everything  tending  to  promote  it  my 
perpetual  direction.  I  knew  my  own  immortality,  nor  did  I  look  upon  the 
short  excursions  into  matter  as  a  discontinuance  of  it.  I  was  beyond  ex- 
pression happy,  the  regular  motions  of  my  g^eat  body  giving  me  a  cheerful 
flow  of  spirits  and  more  pleasing  sensations  than  the  most  vigorous  youthful 
health:  my  imagination  entertained  with  a  multitude  of  varying,  never 
satiating  objects ;  my  understanding  capacious  and  clear ;  my  judgment 
sound  and  piercing;  my  conduct  blameless,  wise,  and  satisfactory.  Nor 
could  anything  fedl  out  to  disturb  me,  for  all  the  parts  of  composition  lay 
under  my  control  and  inspection :  my  circulations  were  not  mechanical  but 
voluntary,  and  if  at  any  time  I  had  a  mind  to  change  my  position  within  my 
vast  body,  I  could  fasten  to  some  particle  of  the  circulating  juices  I  had 
moved>  which  would  transport  me  whithersoever  I  wanted,  yet  without  los- 
ing sight  of  the  place  I  came  from. 

67.  Yet  with  all  these  mighty  powers  and  privileges  I  had  no  tempta- 
tion to  pride  or  vanity,  for  I  knew  that  in  my  own  individual  I  was  weak 
and  ignorant,  unable  to  stir  a  mote  in  the  Sunbeams  or  produce  a  single  per- 
ception from  my  own  fund :  but  all  my  knowledge  was  brought  me  by  com- 
munication^ and  my  operations  performed  by  the  joint  concurrence  of  innu- 
merable bests  of  substances  of  the  same  nature  with  myself  surrounding  me. 
For  there  being  a  general  participation  of  ideas  throughout  the  whole  com- 
munity, we  had  all  the  same  apprehension,  the  same  discernment  of  things, 
the  asme  aims  and  purposes :  so  there  was  no  variation  of  sentiment  nor 
discordance  of  desire  among  us.  The  thoughts  of  all  were  the  thoughts  of 
every  one,  and  the  actions  of  the  whole  the  acts  of  each  particular :  for 
each  was  consenting  to  whatever  was  done  by  the  others,  and  no  sooner 
wished  to  have  a  thing  done  than  he  saw  it  instantly  performed.  As  we 
had  but  one  mind  and  one  Will,  everything  happened  according  to  that 
Will;  for  pervading  and  being  mingled  with  the  corpuscles  of  matter 
throughout  the  universe,  we  actuated  the  vast  mass,  each  contributing  his 
share,  whiish  though  singly  small,  yet  when  united  with  the  rest,  sufficed 
for  every  work  how  stupendous  soever  that  was  requisite.  We  were  sensi- 
ble that  our  strength  lay  in  our  unanimity,  and  in  promoting  the  general 
good  we  promoted  our  own,  which  made  us  apply  our  endeavours  with  ala- 
crity and  delight.  We  took  pleasure  in  communicating  our  pleasures,  and 
transmitting  our  lights  as  fast  as  we  received  them :  by  which  means  we 
had  eadi  (?  us  a  &Q  dispkiy  of  nature,  and  by  reflection  therein,  of  the 
Author  of  natore. 

For  though  we  could  move  and  range  the  particles  of  matter  as  we 
pleased,  we  were  s^isible  that  we  did  not  create  them,  but  they  owed  their 
existence,  their  solidity,  their  mobility,  and  other  primary  qualities,  to 
a  higher  Power.     We  perceived  likewise  that  sensation  was  the  ground - 
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work  of  oar  knowledge,  that  sensation  proceeded  originally  from  matter. 
that  if  matter  should  be  withdrawn  or  lose  its  quality  of  affecting  us  witb 
perceptions,  or  our  mutual  communication  cut  off  by  removing  us  out  of 
contiguity  with  one  another,  we  should  utterly  lose  our  perdpienoe  and 
power  of  action.  This  convinced  us  that  we  ourselves,  although  a  nadon 
of  kings  governing  the  universe  with  absolute  sway,  were  subordinate  aad 
dependent.  We  considered  that  though  our  present  views  and  judgmeots 
arose  from  the  position  wherein  we  had  placed  the  several  bodies  of  the 
universe  larg^  and  minute,  yet  were  we  moved  so  to  place  them  by  con- 
templation of  some  former  position :  thus  position  followed  position,  but 
the  whole  must  have  had  some  beginning,  which  we  could  not  give  it,  be- 
cause there  must  have  been  some  prior  order  to  serve  for  our  motive  and 
direction  before  we  could  begin  to  act.  We  saw  fiirther  that  oar  own  ex- 
istence could  not  be  necessary,  we  being  many;  because  what  was  neces- 
sary in  one  place  most  be  so  everywhere,  and  consequently  One,  not  ia 
similitude  and  communion  only,  as  we  were,  but  numerically  and  individu- 
ally One.  Therefore  though  we  were  conscious  of  our  community  having 
subsisted  from  all  eternity,  nevertheless  it  must  have  been  prodaced  from 
eternity  by  a  prior  Cause,  prior  in  order  and  efficacy  if  not  in  time. 

68.  Thus  the  consideration  of  our  own  nature,  together  with  the  natnre 
and  disposition  of  bodies  throughout  the  universe,  led  us  to  the  knowledge 
of  God,  whose  work  we  were  both  in  body  and  soul.  We  found  oursdves 
subjected  to  laws  we  did  not  make,  to  migrations  into  matter  wherein  parts 
of  our  substance  lay  enveloped  as  in  a  shell,  cut  off  from  all  commnnication 
with  the  rest.  As  we  had  both  a  retrospect  and  prospect  of  eternity,  we 
regarded  the  longest  of  those  migrations  but  as  a  moment,  no  more  than 
the  smart  a  man  feels  on  plucking  out  a  hair  from  his  £eu^,  therefore  sub- 
mitted to  them  readily  in  our  several  turns,  nevertheless  we  submitted  out  of 
necessity,  not  out  of  choice.  We  observed  the  condition  of  our  substances 
when  immersed  in  matter,  their  actions  and  events  befiedling  them,  and  dis- 
cerned uses  therein  to  ourselves  unthought  of  by  them.  We  perceived 
a  small  mixture  of  evil  among  their  good ;  we  would  gladly  have  prevented 
it,  but  could  not  without  greater  mischief  to  ourselves,  for  it  was  made  ne- 
cesary  to  our  well-being.  We  sometimes,  upon  rare  and  extraordinary 
occasions,  discovered  motions  we  did  not  produce,  events  we  did  not  bring 
to  pass ;  which  convinced  us  of  an  interposition  to  restrain  the  growth  of 
evil,  and  to  rescue  those  immersed  substances  to  whom  the  courses  of  na- 
ture had  rendered  it  perpetual.  These  observations  displayed  to  us  the 
divine  Attributes,  we  saw  them  consistent  and  aiding  each  other,  with  a 
clearer  and  fuller  view  than  mortal  eye  can  reach  or  mortal  heart  conceive: 
we  beheld  Glories  ineffable  which  it  is  not  lawful,  or  rather  not  possible  to 
utter ;  nevertheless  there  were  greater  Glories  behind,  which  no  created 
intelligence  can  penetrate. 

69.  The  contemplation  of  these  Attributes,  which  we  saw  were  parts  only 
of  the  Divine  Essence,  inspired  us  with  a  transcendant  admiration,  an  ardent 
love  and  filial  reverence,  towards  our  Almighty  Father,  who  was  our  con- 
tinual dependence  and  support,  the  fountain  of  our  immense  powers  and 
unspeakable  happiness ;  and  prompted  us  to  employ  our  eternity  in  returns 
of  incessant  adoration.  But  our  adoration  did  not  exert  itself  in  hymns  or 
empty  praises  or  verbal  thanksgivings  :  we  discerned  his  Will  written  in 
legible  characters  upon  the  &ce  of  his  creation,  and  applied  ourselves  indus- 
triously to  fulfil  it.  The  courses  of  nature  carried  on  by  our  agency  were 
our  hymns  the  government  of  matter  administered  by  our  hands  was  our 
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praises,  and  a  ready  obedience  to  his  commands  was  our  morning  and  even 
ing  sacrifice.  We  knew  that  in  all  our  functions  we  were  only  his  ministers 
delegated  and  empowered  for  that  purpose :  but  it  was  our  joy  and  our 
glory  to  be  employed  as  his  ministers  in  executing  his  works.  For  they 
were  not  arbitrary  commands  nor  exertions  of  despotic  authority:  he  wanted 
not  our  services  for  his  own  use,  but  gave  us  our  tasks  in  mercy  and  loving- 
kindness  to  be  a  blessing  to  his  creatures ;  so  that  in  working  for  him  we 
worked  for  ourselves,  and  for  one  another.  We  caused  our  inferior  mi- 
nisters, the  heavenly  bodies  and  elements,  to  pay  the  same  active  adoration. 
By  our  energy  we  stationed  the  golden  Suns,  and  strengthened  them  to 
hold  their  several  Vortices  in  concord.  The  silver  Planets  completed  the 
harmony  by  their  various  aspects,  their  change  of  seasons,  and  vicissitudes 
of  light  and  darkness.  One  day  told  another,  and  one  night  certified  an- 
other :  their  sound  went  forth  to  the  several  earths,  their  voice  was  heard 
among  the  innumerable  hosts  of  heaven.  Gravitation  and  cohesion  whis- 
pered their  share  of  praise  to  the  attentive  ear,  the  subtile  fluids  of  air  and 
ether  joined  in  the  chorus:  and  the  whole  creation  was  one  incessant 
Hallelujah. 

Nor  did  we  forget  those  of  our  feUows  imprisoned  within  the  waUs  of 
matter,  but  provided  for  them  all  the  accommodations  and  enjoyments  per- 
mitted by  our  common  Master.  The  diq)ensations  of  his  Providence  were 
conveyed  to  them  through  our  means,  by  the  laws  of  nature  which  we  ex- 
ecuted, and  disposal  of  second  causes  wluch  we  put  in  act  to  bring  forth  the 
destined  events.  With  our  plastic  vutue  we  worked  upon  the  multitude  of 
habitable  globes  rolling  round  their  appointed  centres  through  the  fields  of 
ether :  we  clothed  their  surfaces  with  the  green  herb,  the  flowery  shrub, 
and  tree  yidding  fruit ;  caused  them  to  produce  fossils  and  minerals  below, 
dews  and  vapours  and  benign  influences  above.  We  wove  the  little  fibres 
of  vegetables  in  curious  textures,  sorted  them  into  a  thousand  vaiious 
species,  and  fitted  them  for  a  thousand  different  uses.  We  interlaced  the 
more  curious  vessels  of  animals  in  many  intricate  mazes  among  one  another, 
hollowing  them  into  tubes  respectively  filled  with  their  peculiar  juices,  that 
partly  they  might  perform  regular  mechanical  motions  of  their  own,  and 
partly  serve  as  convenient  instruments  for  the  spiritual  agents  within  them. 
We  guided  the  sensitive  tribes  by  instinct,  directing  them  unerringly  to  the 
necessary  means  of  their  preservation  and  increase,  and  to  answer  the  pur- 
poses they  were  designed  for  with  regard  to  other  creatures.  The  upper 
species  we  governed  by  wants,  and  appetites,  and  passions,  together  with 
some  glimmerings  of  reason  flashing  at  uncertain  intervals.  He  had  his 
free  choice  to  conduct  him  in  every  action,  but  we  knew  how,  by  the  springs 
of  inclination  and  opinion,  to  draw  his  choice  upon  what  particular  point  we 
pleased*  He  acted  mostly  upon  short  aims  and  private  views,  yet  we  con- 
trived that  in  so  doing  he  should  work  himself  out  a  remote  benefit  he 
thought  nothing  of,  and  co-operate  to  the  general  good.  Even  his  vices 
and  foibles  were  not  useless  under  our  management :  ambition,  avarice, 
luxury,  vanity,  shame,  fear,  lust,  laziness,  petulance,  fraud,  resentment, 
envy,  had  their  tasks  assigned  them  :  evil  became  productive  of  good,  and 
the  wicked  was  made  for  the  day  of  the  Lord :  folly  and  wantonness  had 
their  several  lines  allotted  them  to  fill  up  in  the  glorious  all-perfect  plan 
given  us  by  infinite  Wisdom.  The  proper  station  was  marked  out  to  every 
creature,  from  whence  it  could  not  be  spared  without  detriment  to  the 
whole :  they  all  answered  their  destined  cuds,  without  knowing  what  those 
ends  were,  or  having  any  desire  of  attaining  them.     For  as  the  strings  of 
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an  inBtrument  perform  their  parts  in  the  tone  yet  without  any  knowledge  or 
perception  of  the  notes  they  give :  so  the  suhlonary  agents  bore  their 
several  parts  in  the  general  harmony,  and  contributed  to  carry  on  that  order 
of  succession  among  events  of  which  they  had  no  thought  or  education. 

Thus  by  directions  issued  from  above,  and  our  fedthf ui  ministry  thereol^  it 
was  brought  to  pass  that  all  things,  animate  and  inanimate,  co-operated  in 
displaying  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  that  Power  which  first  ordained 
their  motions.  The  serpentine  rivers  and  unfathomed  oceans,  fire  and  hail, 
snow  and  vapours,  wind  and  storm,  fulfilling  the  tasks  imposed  on  them, 
mountains  and  all  hills,  fruitful  trees  and  all  cedars,  beasts  and  all  cattle, 
worms  and  feathered  fowls,  kings  of  the  earth  and  all  people,  princes  and 
all  judges  of  the  world,  young  men  and  maidens,  old  men  and  children,  all 
united  in  the  universal  song  to  the  glory  and  praises  of  their  beneficent 
Creator. 

And  upon  some  extraordinary  command  received,  enow  <^  us  were  found 
ready  at  hand  to  throw  the  particles  of  matter  into  various  forms  and  ap- 
pearances for  producing  any  supernatural  efiect.  But  whether  we  act  (»xli- 
narily  or  extraordinarily,  we  do  both  invariably  according  to  the  general 
plan  asttgned  or  occasional  decree  issued :  wherrfore  let  not  mortals  address 
their  prayers  to  us,  for  we  have  no  discretionary  power,  nor  shall  any  en- 
treaties prevail  upon  us  to  depart  a  tittle  from  our  orders.  Neither  were 
entreaties  needful  to  make  us  fly  to  thdr  rdief  whenever  found  aUowable, 
for  we  bore  them  no  grudging  or  oivy,  we  had  no  vanity  nor  fondness  for 
superiority  and  power,  nor  contempt  of  them  in  their  degraded  state :  bat 
sympathize  with  their  distresses  and  weaknesses,  as  with  congenial  sjHritB, 
diildren  of  the  same  Esther,  fidlen  from  thar  original  perfection ;  and  la- 
boured incessantly  by  all  means  permitted  us,  to  raise  them  from  their  de- 
basement to  rank  upon  a  levd  with  ourselves  in  equal  participation  of  aD 
the  powo^,  privileges,  and  unbounded  enjoyments,  wherewith  we  were 
blessed.  We  watched  over  nations  and  emjHres  without  n^ecting  the 
affidrs  of  private  persons ;  for  being  diffused  diroughout  all  corners  of  the 
universe,  some  of  us  were  ready  everywhere  to  attend  the  mimUest  o&ce^ 
and  having  one  understanding  and  design  in  coming  among  us,  we  knew 
how  to  adjust  the  actions  of  single  men  to  the  interests  of  communities. 
We  paid  due  regard  to  matters  of  importance,  nor  did  we  oveiiook  the 
merest  trifles ;  for  notiiing  was  trifle  to  us  beoMise  our  capacities  were  so 
laige  that  nothing  took  off*  our  attention  from  other  duties.  Tlierefbre  we 
did  not  sufler  a  sparrow  to  fall  to  the  ground,  nor  the  hairs  of  aman's  head 
to  diminish  in  number,  without  the  Will  of  Heaven. 

70.  With  this  unceasing  attention  to  the  minutest  objects,  it  may  be  con- 
duded  we  did  not  overlook  Gellius  as  he  sat  dose  to  his  task  in  my  human 
sensory:  he  could  not  recdve  intdligenoe  of  what  passed  with  me  now  from 
the  vehicular  people,  so  it  was  necessary  we  should  convey  it  to  him  our- 
selves. We  wrought  upon  his  imagination  by  our  secret  energy,  catoting 
his  mental  organs  into  modifications  exhibiting  the  ideas  to  be  set  down, 
which  we  excited  suooessivdy  in  tiieir  order,  ilot  giving  hun  a  view  of  whole 
sentences  together :  so  that  he  worked  like  a  man  in  a  trance,  or  one  walk- 
ing in  his  sleep,  or  like  the  Pythian  priestess  under  inspiration  of  the  <Nnade: 
he  wrote  by  impulse  things  he  did  not  understand,  and  wondered  at  the 
words  he  wrote.  It  was  now  judged  expedient  that  I  should  return  to  my 
vehicle,  but  before  my  return  we  thought  proper  to  send  an  illusion  upon 
GclHus  of  events  that  had  not  hi^peneid  :  he  wrote  according  to  what  we 
dictated,  and  the  tenor  of  the  illusion  he  wrote  ran  as  follows. 
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7 1 .  We  gathered  together  certain  particles  of  matter,  and  disposed  them 
into  two  forms,  the  one  human  and  the  other  angelioal ;  a  sufficient  numher 
of  us  undertook  the  management  of  the  latter*  and  I  was  endosed  within 
the  former  :  so  I  became  a  man  with  human  limbs  and  senaes,  with  the  un- 
derstanding and  thoughts  of  a  grown  man  who  had  spent  his  life  in  study 
and  contemj^tion.  And  thei^  stood  before  mtf  an  Angel,  hia  coantenance 
was  mild  and  lively,  his  raiment  white  and  shining^  he  had  spanned  wings 
growing  ftom  his  shoulders,  his  sides,  and  his  legs.  Amd  he  said,  O  man, 
come  a£)ng  with  me:  Ijwill  teach  thee  what  to  think  of  Glories  thou  canst 
not  comprehend,  and  make  thee  more  sensible  of  the  infinite  distance  be* 
tween  the  creatures  and  the  Creator.  So  saying  he  took  me  up  and  carried 
me  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  tiie  universe.  And  he  said.  Try  now  if  thou 
canst  create  a  new  world  beyond  this.  And  I  said.  Far  be  it  horn  me  to 
attempt  encroaching  upon  the  Divine  prerogative  :  thou  knowest  I  am  poor 
and  weak,  unable  to  act  without  corporeal  instruments,  and  the  little  power 
I  have  is  given  me«  And  he  said,  I  know  thy  weakness,  that  the  power  is 
not  thine,  nor  do  I  expect  that  thou  shouldst  operate :  but  I  am  oommis- 
sioned  for  thine  instruction.  Know,  then,  that  creative  power  awaits  thy 
direction  for  a  trial  of  what  thou  canst  perform  by  it.  Alas !  said  I,  I  know 
not  where  to  begin  nor  how  to  proceed. 

And  he  said.  Stretch  forth  thy  right  arm :  thrust  it  straight  from  thy  side. 
And  I  essayed  but  could  not  thrust  it  out :  not  that  I  found  anything  resist 
me,  but  when  my  arm  came  to  the  utmost  verge  of  the  universe,  it  seemed 
as  if  I  had  lost  the  use  of  it,  so  that  I  could  not  move  it  further.  And  I 
asked  the  angel,  Wherefore  cannot  I  move  mine  arm  this  way  ?  I  can  thrust 
it  above  or  below,  before  or  behind  me,  but  I  cannot  stretch  it  out  from  my 
side.  And  he  said,  Because  there  is  no  q)aoe  to  receive  it.  And  I  said, 
Since  it  hath  so  pleased  the  creative  Power,  and  this  is  for  mine  instruction. 
May  there  be  space.  And  he  said.  Put  forth  thine  arm  again.  And  I  put 
it  forth  with  ease  straight  from  my  side,  as  I  could  have  done  any  other 
way. 

And  he  said.  Wave  now  thy  fingers  to  and  fro,  moving  them  in  order  one 
after  another.  Accordingly,  I  endeavoured  to  do  as  I  was  bidden,  but 
could  not  perceive  whether  my  fingers  moved  or  not,  for  I  had  the  same 
feel  all  along  as  at  the  first  instant  when  I  stretched  out  mine  arm :  where- 
fore I  asked.  Why  cannot  I  perceive  whether  my  fingers  move  or  no  ?  And 
'  he  answered.  Because  there  is  no  t\me,  neither  without  time  can  there  be  a 
succession  of  ideas  or  motions.  Then  I  said.  May  Time  begin  her  course. 
And  presently  I  felt  my  fingers  move  to  and  fro  in  the  manner  I  had  in- 
tended to  move  them. 

Then  said  the  Angd,  Now  will  Space  continue  and  Time  run  on  her 
course  for  ever,  until  the  same  Power  which  gave  them  bkth  shall  interpose 
to  destroy  them.  What  purposest  thou  next  ?  And  I  said.  Is  it  meet  that 
Time  and  Space  should  be  useless  ?  Should  there  not  be  creatures  endowed 
with  perception  and  activity  to  solace  themselves  in  the  habitation  provided 
for  them,  and  aldo  bodies  to  serve  for  instruments  of  their  action  and  ob- 
jects of  their  perception  ?  Proceed  then,  said  the  Angel,  to  famish  and 
people  this  new  world.  But  I  said,  O,  Messenger  of  Heaven,  thou^  knowest 
there  requireth  wisdom  as  well  as  power  to  do  this  great  Uiing :  I  under- 
stand not  what  number  of  creatures  this  space  might  contain,  nor  the  pro- 
portion of  matter  requisite  for  their  uses,  neither  how  to  assort  it  into 
elements  and  marshal  the  particles  thereof  in  their  proper  order. 

On  a  sudden  I  found  mvself  illumined  with  more  than  mortal  intclli- 
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genoe ;  though  there  was  yet  no  light*  I  could  distin^uiah  every  comer 
of  the  new  created  space,  comprehending  the  whole  at  one  view.  I  koew 
precisely  what  quantity  of  matter  was  requisite,  what  places  to  assign  the 
particles,  and  how  to  give  each  the  proper  motion  and  direction  to  exhibit 
a  plan  to  the  predpient  creatures  directing  them  to  cany  on  the  order  of 
succession  once  h%un.  But  the  vastness  of  mine  intelligence  perplexed 
me :  for  mine  aim  was  none  othor  than  to  communicate  happiness  to  the  per- 
ceptive creatures  who  should  he  created,  but  was  utterly  at  a  loss  in  what 
manner  to  execute  my  intention.  I  saw  the  creatures  could  not  be  made 
equal  in  happiness  to  their  Creator,  yet  how  far  they  should  fall  short  of  it 
or  what  limitations  to  set  them,  I  had  no  measure  to  ascertain :  neither 
could  I  find  a  rule  to  determine  whether  their  happiness  was  to  continue 
always  equal  in  degree,  or  "to  vary  and  receive  interruptioQ  at  stated  in- 
tervids.  And  if  this  obstacle  were  removed,  still  I  saw  there  ynts  an  infinite 
variety  of  ways  by  which  the  same  portion  of  blessing  mig-ht  be  conveyed 
to  them  :  it  might  be  dispensed  continually  with  no  trouble  or  perplexity  to 
the  creative  power  by  an  immediate  operation  without  the  intervention  of 
second  causes,  in  which  case  they  would  want  only  the  faculty  of  peroq>- 
tivity  but  have  no  use  for  that  of  activity :  or  they  might  be  endowed  wiA 
powers  affecting  one  another :  or  if  matter  were  employed,  there  were  a 
thousand  various  primary  properties  with  which  it  might  be  invested,  and  a 
thousand  different  orders  of  succession  in  which  it  might  move,  all  equally 
answering  the  same  purpose.  But  I  could  find  no  preference  nor  make 
election  among  them :  for  to  do  this  was  a  pure  act  which  I  was  incapable 
of  exerting,  or  of  forming  a  choice  without  some  pre-existent  motive  to  in- 
cline me.  I  could  not  guide  myself  by  the  nature  of  things,  for  where 
there  were  no  things  in  Being  there  could  be  no  nature  of  thenu 

Then  said  the  Angel,  Take  that  scheme  of  material  nature  which  thou 
knowest  established  in  the  present  universe.  As  I  had  all  knowledge  lent  me, 
1  comprehended  the  whole  plan  of  Providence,  all  the  laws  of  nature  and 
mazes  of  fortune,  the  qualities  of  substances,  their  relations  and  mutual 
dependencies ;  and  began  to  attempt  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  the  old  world. 
So  I  said.  May  there  be  such  and  so  many  bodies,  so  and  so  placed,  wi^ 
such  impulses  in  particular  lines  of  direction  among  them,  according  to  the 
archetypal  idea  in  my  mind.  And  it  was  so.  And  I  looked  forth  upon 
the  works  that  were  made,  and  behold  they  were  not  good.  For  I  per- 
ceived that  the  bodies  continually  coUiding,  the  motion  imparted  to  them 
would  in  time  be  exhausted  and  ^e  whole  reduced  to  an  inactive  lump. 

Then  the  Angel  said.  Why  dost  not  thou  provide  active  creatures  to  repair 
the  decays  of  motion  from  time  to  time  by  their  energy  ?  But  I  answered, 
though  wisdom  and  knowledge  be  g^ven  me,  these  are  not  suflident  for  the 
purpose,  for  I  foresee  that  if  good  only  be  allotted  to  the  creatures,  tbef 
will  want  a  spur  to  their  activity  and  become  careless :  but  wisdom  instructs 
me  not  what  proportion  of  evU,  to  intermingle,  nor  what  quarters  to  assign 
it ;  yet  goodness  forbids  there  should  be  any  more  dispersed  than  absolutely 
necessary. 

I  had  then  revealed  to  me  the  exact  quantity  of  evil  indispensable,  ^ 
several  forms  of  Being  and  stages  of  life  to  be  passed  through,  which  » 
them  were  to  be  exempt  from  evil  which  wholly  overwhelmed  with  it,  9Sid 
which  to  contain  a  mixture  of  it  with  good ;  and  that  moral  evil  was  to  be 
made  the  road  to  natural.  Nevertheless,  I  could  not  proceed,  for  though 
goodness  was  satisfied  by  the  small  quantity  of  evil  sprinkled  among  the 
good  throughout  the  whole,  and  equity  was  satisfied  because  the  creatures, 
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taking  their  tarn  in  rotation  throogh  the  several  forms  of  Being,  would 
receive  their  exact  share  both  of  the  good  and  of  the  evil,  yet  wisdom  had 
no  sufficient  materials  to  begin  upon.  For  it  was  not  enough,  there  were 
stations  provided  to  receive  such  a  number  of  percipient  creatures,  but  an 
allotment  must  be  made  of  each  person  to  his  particular  station  :  among 
the  rational  creatures  there  were  mechanics,  and  soldiers,  and  scholars,  but 
who  was  to  be  the  mechanic,  the  soldier,  or  the  scholar  ?  Here  was  no  pro- 
ceeding in  the  gross,  a  distribution  and  choice  of  persons  in  their  stations 
was  necessary,  yet  was  there  no  diversity  of  otjects  to  determine  the  judg- 
ment  in  making  the  choice :  for  there  was  neither  merit  nor  demerit  in 
nonentities,  nor  difference  of  qualities  rendering  them  fitter  for  one  station 
rather  than  another.  Neither  could  I  b^in  with  the  next  that  came  to 
hand,  for  there  was  neither  proximity  nor  distance  among  nothings ;  they 
were  all  equally  near  and  equally  ready  to  be  produced  into  Being  in  this 
place  or  that  by  creative  Power.  Thus  I  remained  at  a  fuU  stand,  and 
while  I  stayed,  the  half-formed  world  was  wiped  away,  mine  illuminations 
were  taken  from  me,  and  I  was  reduced  again  to  mine  ordinary  narrow 
understanding,  that  of  a  common  man. 

Then  spake  the  Angel  unto  me  in  a  loud  and  majestic  tone  which  sunk 
deep  into  mine  ears.  Hear,  O  Man,  and  remember.  This  is  the  lesson 
thou  art  to  learn  from  all  that  has  passed  in  thy  sight.  Thou  couldst  not 
create  a  world  even  though  thou  hadst  almighty  power  and  infinite  wisdom 
to  assist  thee :  for  power  and  wisdom  do  not  suffice  for  the  work  of  crea- 
tion. Power  performs  nothing  without  wisdom  to  direct  it,  nor  does  wis- 
dom direct  without  goodness  to  move  it :  goodness  may  permit,  but  will 
not  produce  evil,  and  wisdom  is  not  herself  without  pre-existent  ideas  to 
contemplate.  Yet  was  there  nothing  prior,  nothing  external  to  God,  whidi 
might  exhibit  ideas,  but  they  were  suggested  by  his  ovm  pure  act  precedent 
to  themselves  and  to  the  wisdom  Uiey  generated.  Thou  beholdest  the 
works  of  nature  and  readest  therein  characters  of  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness,  greater  than  imagination  can  fully  comprehend :  but  know,  there 
are  other  Attributes  whereof  thou  canst  not  imagine  even  a  glimpse,  yet 
must  acknowledge  there  are  such,  because  thou  seest  eflfects  which  could 
not  be  worked  by  those  whereof  thou  hast  any  imagination.  The  necessity 
of  evil  compelleth  not  the  Lord  to  admit  it,  for  necessity  bindeth  him  not, 
but  his  decrees  make  necessity.  He  alone  can  act  where  no  motives  are, 
and  choose  between  things  indififerent :  he  thereby  openeth  the  sources 
whence  wisdom  floweth,  and  beginneth  the  order  of  succession  which  she 
carrieth  on :  he  establisheth  the  nature  of  things  to  be  an  unalterable  rule 
for  his  own  proceedings,  and  determineth  what  shall  be  absolutely  impos- 
sible, setting  bounds  as  it  were  to  his  ovm  Omnipotence. 

The  Angd  having  said  this,  took  me  up  in  his  arms  and  carried  me  back 
to  my  vehicle :  he  opened  a  cleft  in  my  head,  which  having  applied  against 
the  rent  in  the  vehide,  he  injected  me  thereinto  and  dosed  up  the  rent ;  so 
that  the  bag  became  entire  as  before  disruption. 

72.  Immediately  I  thrust  out  my  head,  and  opening  my  eyes  saw  my 
patron  Locke  with  the  rest  of  the  veludes  standing  round  me  in  amazement : 
for  though  they  had  suspected  I  should  return  because  they  saw  my  vehicle 
did  not  b^in  to  unravel  like  a  torn  stocking,  as  it  seems  was  usual  upoa 
disruptions,  yet  extraordinary  events  are  apt  to  surprise  even  when  ex- 
pected. They  were  very  curious  and  importunate  with  me  to  relate  the  par- 
ticulars of  all  I  had  seen,  and  give  them  an  account  of  the  country  they 
hoped  in  due  time  to  inhabit  thcmsdvcs.     Indeed,  says  I,  Gentlemen,  I  do 
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not  know  what  you  mean.     I  relate  particulars !     All  I  know  is,  that  701 
told  me  just  now  I  was  going  to  be  advanced,  and  I  thought  1  felt  rar 
vehicle  tear  asunder,  but  to  be  sure  it  was  only  fiancy,  for  I   find  mysetf 
sound  and  whole  now.     I  believe  I  may  have  been  in  a  ^Eunting  fit  for  t 
moment.     A  moment !  said  they,  why  you  have  been  gone  fix>m  oa  a  M 
week  of  our  time,  and  must  have  seen  a  great  deal  in  that  space.     Why 
will  not  you  communicate  ?  had  you  any  injunctions  to  secresy  ?     I  vowed 
and  protested  upon  the  honest  word  of  a  Search  that  I  had  nothing  to  tefl 
them,  and  that  if  I  had  been  gone  so  long  as  they  talked  of,  I  remesabened 
not  a  tittle  of  what  had  passed  in  that  interval.  But  they  would  not  believe 
me,  and  some  said  liiey  would  get  it  out,  whether  I  would  or  no,  by  die 
sentient  language :  so  I  was  in  great  danger  of  having  a  rape  committed 
upon  my  imagination,  if  Locke  had  not  interposed*     Good  Mends,  says  be, 
you  will  not  get  anything  of  him  by  violence :  I  know  my  cousin  better  than 
you  do  :  he  has  such  an  abundance  of  odd  thoughts,  and  jumbles  them  so 
together  in  motley  mixtures  of  serious  and  trifling,  abstruse  and  ftuniliar, 
earnest  and  jest,  that  you  will  not  discern  anything  he  knows  or  thinks  of 
if  he  has  not  a  mind  to  let  you.     But  I  know  he  wiU  be  sincere  and  open 
with  me.     Come,  Ned,  make  a  flat  side.     I  did  so,  and  after  a  short  Bpp^- 
cation  of  his  vehkle  thereto  he  assured  them  that  I  had  really  no  informa- 
tion to  g^ve  them.    Besides,  says  he,  consider,  he  went  6rom.  hence  a  naked 
spirit,  without  any  corpora  oi^gans  or  tablet  of  memory  to  retain  the 
traces  of  what  he  might  see  during  his  absence.     Locke's  authority  satis- 
fying the  company  tluit  there  was  nothing  to  be  learned  from  me,  they  dis- 
persed about  upon  their  several  occasions  and  left  us  alone. 

73.  When  ^ey  were  gone,  I  observed  to  Lod^e  that  there  seemed  to  be 
a  variety  of  brogues  among  them  :  some  spoke  in  a  kind  of  guttural  pro- 
nunciation, others  as  if  they  had  been  singings — Can  it  be,  sa3r8  I,  that  the 
Americans  and  Chinese  find  their  way  hither  ?  Can  it  be,  says  he,  that 
you  are  so  narrow-minded  as  to  doubt  it  ^  Has  not  ^e  story  of  Cor- 
nelius the  centurion  convinced  you,  that  whoever  fears  God  in  any  nation 
finds  favour  in  his  aght  ?  He  gives  to  every  man  the  lights  necessary  for 
discovering  to  him  the  duties  he  requires  at  his  hands,  but  men  make  their 
own  fortunes  by  the  manner  in  which  they  use  them.  There  are  even  of 
our  line  of  the  Searches  to  be  found  among  the  uninstructed  and  the  savage. 
Those  who  come  with  fewer  improvements  find  no  inconvenience  in  the 
want  of  them,  for  everything  lies  here  in  common  :  we  look  upon  our  talents 
as  deposited  with  us  for  the  public  service,  and  that  our  neighbours  have 
an  equal  property  in  them  with  ourselves,  therefore  such  as  have  them  do 
not  endeavour  to  enslave  or  overreach  such  as  have  them  not,  but  em|^ 
them  to  procure  their  advantages  and  enjoyments  equally  with  their  own. 

But  it  is  time  you  should  think  of  returning  to  your  body  again :  tiie  day 
has  appeared  some  time  upon  your  hemisphere,  and  if  you  should  stay  be- 
yond your  usual  hour  of  rising,  it  wiU  put  your  family  in  an  uproar ;  they 
will  think  you  defunct  in  earnest,  and  finding  your  vital  motions  continae 
but  no  signs  of  sensation,  they  will  send  for  Doctors  and  Surgeons  to  wrap 
you  in  blisters  and  scarify  you  all  over. — ^But,  says  I,  may  not  your  dodn  go 
too  fast  ?  Could  not  we  take  a  little  turn  first  somewhere  or  other  to  see 
more  of  the  country  ? — What,  says  he,  then  you  do  not  care  to  leave  it  ? 
But  we  do  not  go  by  clocks — I  see  the  earth  yonder,  though  you  cannot, 
posting  away  before  us ;  the  verge  of  night  is  already  gotten  beyond  the 
British  Islands. — Well,  says  I,  since  it  must  be  so,  here  is  my  arm :  but  I 
go  half  reluctantly,  for  I  like  this  place  so  well  I  could  be  glad  to  live  here 
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always ;  and  yet  ttethinkB  I  dhouki  want  to  see  my  girls  again.  So  he  took 
hold  of  my  arm. — Bat,  says  he,  you  shall  take  a  sip  of  Amhrosia  first  to  for- 
tify yon  for  the  journey,  f<M-  we  shall  find  damps  and  foggy  yapotirs  when 
we  come  down  into  the  atmosphere. 

He  led  me  Erectly  to  the  ambrosial  streams,  where  having  drank  my  fill, 
we  pushed  forward  to  overtake  the  terraqueous  globe,  which  we  did  with 
as  much  ease  as  a  wagonef >  having  fttof^ped  at  an  alehouse  door  to  wet  his 
whistle,  runs  after  his  ereeping  team.  We  took  a  little  compass  to  avoid 
length^nng  our  way  through  the  atmosphere  by  nessing  it  aslant ;  this 
obliged  us  to  cross  a  part  of  the  i^iadowy  cone  of  night.  In  one  place  of 
this  dark  region  I  heard  a  most  dismal  howling,  shrieks  and  clamours,  of 
all  grating  kinds.  Pray,  says  I,  what  mdces  those  hideous  noises  ?  It 
seems  as  S  a  thousand  people  were  cutting  one  another's  throats. — 8ays  he, 
it  is  a  parcel  <^  Uie  uahai^  vehicles  vexing  and  plaguing  one  another. — 
Oh !  says  I,  for  heaven's  sake  let  us  keep  out  of  their  way.  If  I  riiould 
meet  anothtf  Borgia  among  them  what  woidd  beoooie  of  me  ^'^^So  I  wiU, 
says  he,  not  upon  our  own  acoo«nt>  for  I  should  not  scraj^  pushing  through 
the  midst  of  them  for  any  htot  they  could  do  us,  but  the  sight  of  our  people 
increases  their  torment,  stirring  up  their  envy,  remorse,  and  despair.  So 
out  of  compassion  to  them  we  went  round  just  enough  to  escape  their  ob- 
servation, and  very  soon  emerged  into  light.  When  we  came  into  the  zenith 
of  the  great  Metropolis  of  cotatmierce,  we  shot  directly  downwards  like  a 
flailing  star,  Locke  making  the  neuokus  and  myself  the  traO. 

74.  In  our  passage  through  the  atmosphere  I  diverted  myself  with  ob- 
serving the  variety  of  dififerait  particles,  metallic,  stony,  vitreous,  ligne- 
ous, vegetable,  aqueous,  and  Sulphureous,  dancing  in  nimble  mazes,  never 
touching  but  thrusting  one  another  away,  as  the  contrary  pole  of  a  load- 
stone does  the  magnetib  needle.  The  aqueous,  upon  the  action  of  heat 
within  them  being  withdrawn,  were  overcome  by  the  stronger  repul- 
sion of  the  rest,  w£ch  forced  tiiem  together  into  contact  and  gathered  them 
tnto  drops.  In  this  sta<fe  tiiey  turned  the  course  of  the  rays  ^edling  upon 
then  obliquely  and  broke  the  bars  into  their  constituent  balls,  which  proceed- 
ing then  with  different  velocities,  if  tiiey  chanced  to  overtake  one  another, 
they  adhered  by  their  flat  sides  and  formed  complete  bars  again. 

Being  now  arrived  at  the  top  of  mine  own  house,  the  rays  we  had  skated 
upon  WQold  not  attend  us  further,  but  it  jdeased  me  to  see  how  nimbly  we 
gUded  through  the  pores  of  the  tiles  and  timbers,  like  a  snake  along  the 
twigs  of  a  hedge.  My  conductor  stopping,  asked  me  what  I  saw  before  me. 
I  see,  says  I,  a  prodigious  torrent  rudbing  directly  upwards  in  circling 
eddies  with  a  tremulous  motion. — ^That,  says  he,  is  the  fiame  of  a  candle 
your  maid  has  left  upon  the  stahns  wlule  lAie  is  gone  down  to  fetch  some 
chips  for  lightmg  your  study  £re.  Come,  shaH  we  go  into  it  ?  I  can  show 
you  something  very  curi6u8  m  the  inside. — Y^u  do  net  say  so  1  cries  I.  We 
shall  be  burnt  up  in  an  instant,  like  a  spider  thrown  into  the  kitchen  fire. 
He  laughed  at  my  simplicity.  No,  no,  says  he,  we  are  not  afraid  of  material 
fire,  if  we  can  ke^  from  inward  bumhigs.  The  distempered  vehicles  indeed 
being  debilitated  in  their  limbs  cannot  manage  them  properly :  so  the  agita* 
tions  of  fire  beat  them  abont  incessantly,  giving  them  as  violent  smart  by  out- 
ward pulsion  as  they  ^  ^e  hmAan  flesh  by  stretching  the  parts  of  it  from 
within.  Then  laying  bM  of  me  he  gave  a  strong  jump,  which  threw  us  upcn 
the  middle  of  the  muff.  But  we  could  not  stand  still  there  a  moment,  for  there 
was  such  a  commotion  of  Uie  particles  moving  in  all  curvatures  about  us,  that 
we  were  forced  to  shift  our  quarters  every  instant :  but  ray  conductor  ma- 
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naged  so  dexterously,  oy  pulling  or  pushing  me  to  the  right  or  the  left,  thut 
he  kept  me  always  in  the  interstices  between  them,  so  that  none  evo-  stmdc 
directly  against  me,  and  though  I  felt  them  continually  brush  my  sid^,  I  did 
not  receive  the  least  hurt  from  them.  I  observed  the  corpuscles  of  light  ^ 
not  touch  the  substance  of  the  tallow  or  the  cotton,  but  by  tiieir  attraction 
detached  particles  from  them ;  upon  which  the  oorpusdes  and  particles  rolled 
round  one  another  as  their  centres,  until  being  c&awn  off  by  the  attractioD 
of  other  centres,  whereto  they  chiuiced  to  approach  nearer,  they  rooTed  in 
another  circle,  and  so  danced  in  a  kind  of  figures  of  eight :  but  those  on  the 
outside,  being  thrown  beyond  the  attraction  of  any  centre,  flew  off  by  their 
tangential  motion  in  a  right  line  and  contributed  to  form  the  flame.  Lode 
ye  here,  says  Locke,  what  pretty  country-dandngs,  and  hayings,  yoor  fire 
million  of  million  of  corpuscles  make !  You  see  a  grain  of  tallow  can  do  as 
much  as  a  grain  of  wax :  but  I  suppose  you  choose  the  latter  as  the  geoteekr 
and  cleanlier  of  the  two. 

75.  He  then  carried  me  down  stairs  and  set  me  upon  the  floor.  Now, 
says  he,  you  may  use  your  l^s :  here  is  ground  to  tread  upon.  I  was  OTer- 
joyed  to  find  my  feet  again.  I  scampered  to  and  fro  like  a  wild  coH  upon  a 
common,  shifting  my  littie  l^s  faster  than  a  fly  upon  a  table.  I  found  the 
boards  and  nails  of  tiie  floor  and  other  bodies  I  met  with  were  not  solid,  but 
rather  a  net- work  consisting  of  very  large  meshes :  neither  were  the  threads 
between  them  any  other  than  a  finer  net- work  composed  of  smaller  meshes 
resembling  the  shrouds  of  a  ship :  I  run  up  and  down  the  wainscot  by  help 
of  these  ^^uds  without  difficulty  or  danger  of  falling.  Tliere  happ^ied  a 
chimney  sweeper  to  pass  along  the  street,  whose  shrill  cries  made  the  strings 
of  the  net- works  vibrate  considerably,  but  in  different  directions  according  to 
the  difference  of  their  position :  I  found  that  by  means  of  these  vibrations  I 
could  jump  above  twenty  times  my  own  height,  or  throw  myself  a  consider- 
able way  from  a  side  of  the  stiles  to  some  protuberance  I  could  catch  hold  of 
in  the  pannel,  like  a  squirrel  vaulting  from  tree  to  tree ;  for  after  one  or  two 
trials  I  learned  to  form  my  fingers  into  daws,  with  which  I  could  hang  tc 
anything  like  a  cat.  Once  indeed  attempting  a  swinging  leap  from  the 
wainscot  to  the  floor,  where  the  boards,  being  decayed  with  too  frequent 
washing,  were  more  porous  than  ordinary,  I  did  not  take  my  distance  ex- 
actiy,  but  falling  in  the  middle  of  one  of  those  wide  meshes  might  have 
slipped  quite  through  to  the  chamber  bdow,  if  there  had  not  chanced  to  lie 
a  hair  across  the  lowermost  mesh  of  all :  this  having  caught  hold  of,  with  a 
good  stout  spring  I  got  my  feet  upon  it  and  presentiy  ran  up  the  side  of 
the  pore  to  my  conductor  again.  I  bragged  to  him  how  nice  this  vibration- 
exerdse  was  for  teaching  me  to  walk  upon  moving  ground  by  taking  a 
certain  impulse  and  direction  therefrom,  whereby  I  should  learn  the  sooner 
to  skate  upon  the  solar  and  stellar  rays  whenever  I  returned  to  ether.  He 
smiled,  and.  Come,  says  he,  enough  of  these  gambols.  Let  us  proceed  to 
your  chamber. 

We  did  not  go  through  the  key-hole,  as  they  say  spirits  usually  do,  for 
that  would  have  been  out  of  the  way,  but  through  the  chink  under  the  door : 
yet  I  hdd  up  my  head  as  erect  and  found  as  good  room  over  it  as  a  goose 
in  going  through  a  bam.  I  followed  my  guide  to  the  right  hand  or  the 
left,  up  hill  or  down,  as  he  led  me,  still  skipping  from  mesh  to  mesh  with 
higher  bounds  than  needful,  while  he  walked  soberly  along  the  strings. 

We  clomb  a  high  pinnacle  that  appeared  like  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  taper- 
ing up  to  the  top,  where  was  a  spacious  flat  big  enough  for  five  hundred  of 
us  to  have  danced  a  Lancashire  hornpipe.     What  are  we  got  upon  now  ? 
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says  I. — The  point  of  a  pin,  8a)r8  he,  sticking  out  of  your  pillow.  But  look 
up  over  your  head  and  all  about  ye. — I  used  to  think,  quoth  I,  the  world 
y^ss  round  :  but  this  is  a  square  world. — ^It  is  your  bed,  says  he :  the  curtains 
drawn  round  except  one  place  at  the  feet.— Good  lack !  8a3rs  I,  what  fools 
are  mankind  to  terrify  themselves  with  notions  of  Ghosts  throwing  open 
their  curtains  and  staring  at  them  with  saucer  eyes  !  A  million  of  us  could 
not  stir  one  of  those  heavy  textures,  nor  reflect  corpuscles  of  light  enow  to 
make  the  apparition  of  a  flea.  But  what  is  that  huge  mountain  over  against 
OS,  with  a  monstroBS  gaping  chasm  on  one  side  and  a  great  ridge  turned 
this  way,  from  whence  issue  black  streams  of  fuliginous  vapour  } — ^That,  says 
he,  is  your  head,  mouth,  and  nose. — Surprising !  says  I ;  have  I  lain  so 
many  years,  like  another  Encdadus,  under  that  smoking  Etna  ?  How  could 
I  escape  being  suflbcated  with  that  load  of  filth  upon  my  lungs  ? 

Hark !  says  he,  I  hear  the  cocks  crow  in  the  stable  ya^  which  is  a 
signal  for  spirits  to  depart.  So  we  descended  the  pinnacle,  ran  along  the 
pillow,  and  be  conducted  me  through  one  of  the  pores  in  my  head,  having 
first  made  me  cast  myself  into  the  rorm  of  one  of  Lewenhoek's  animalcules. 
I  had  much  ado  to  wriggle  along,  for  it  was  all  sticky  and  miry,  like  a 
Sussex  road,  with  the  insensible  perspiration  which  in  sleep  is  more  copious. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  anterior  ventricles  he  took  a  hearty  leave,  wished 
me  a  happy  return  to  the  vehicular  country  again,  and  bid  me  take  my  sta- 
tion. I  hung  back,  and  with  a  lamentable  groan.  Must  I,  says  I,  must  I 
lie  imprisoned  again  in  that  loathsome  dangeon? — Prithee!  says  he,  no 
words.  Reverence  the  Oath,  for  it  is  the  Oath  of  Jove*  Be  ready  upon 
call  either  to  enter  the  body  or  quit  the  body.  In  matters  put  within  thine 
own  power,  use  thy  judgment  and  discretion  :  but  when  thou  seest  whither 
the  laws  of  nature  or  dispensations  of  Providence  point,  revere,  resign,  and 
obey.  He  then  beckoned  to  Gellius,  who  leaving  off  writing,  I  knew 
nothing  of  what  passed  afterwards. 

76.  it  was  now  broad  day-light,  wbtn  Somnns,  taking  off  his  poppy 
garland  from  my  temples,  fled  away,  but  with  him  fled  not  the  visions  of 
the  night ;  for  die  faithful  Gellius  had  engraven  them  in  strong  characters 
upon  the  tablet  of  my  memory.  I  started  up  full  of  the  wonders  I  had 
seen :  I  turned  eagerly  to  look  for  the  pin,  which  I  found  sticking  with  the 
point  upwards  about  six  inches  from  my  ear.  Is  this  the  summit,  says  I, 
where  Locke  and  I  found  so  much  room  to  expatiate  ?  And  the  sides  are 
all  smooth  and  polished.  Where  are  the  shrouds  by  which  we  ran  up  and 
down  so  easily  ?  I  then  threw  myself  upon  my  back,  and  was  astonished 
to  see  the  bed  tester  so  near  me,  which  I  beheld  just  before  like  the  spacious 
canopy  of  heaven  stretched  over  me  at  an  immense  distance.  1  tried  to  get 
a  litde  nap  for  composing  -my  spirits,  but  could  not.  So  I  got  up,  and 
after  breakfast  finding  my  head  too  confused  for  application  of  any  kind 
that  morning,  1  sauntered  it  away  at  auctions,  coflee-houses,  and  the  hke. 
I  could  not  help  every  now  and  then  talking  to  myself,  muttering  out  some 
mysterious  words,  such  as  Eairidice,  vehicles,  Csesar  Borgia,  riding  upon 
the  rays,  and  complained  of  my  chocolate  for  not  being  so  good  as  Am- 
brosia ;  till  I  perceived  people  began  to  look  strange  upon  me  and  suspected 
that,  as  the  IVench  Ambassador  said  of  Monsieur  D'£bn,  I  had  a  little 
alienation  of  the  organs.  This  made  me  more  circumspect  and  careful  to 
bring  myself  down  to  sublunary  afiairs  to  save  the  credit  of  my  intellects ; 
for  luEul  I  run  Opera-mad,  or  Assembly-mad,  or  Methodist-mad  or  Election- 
mad,  I  might  have  found  companions  enow  to  keep  me  in  countenance,  but 
such  a  pecuhar  species  of  insanity  as  Vehicle- madness  must  have  been 
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pointed  at  by  everybody ;  so  I  strove  hard  against  the  impulse,  and  wi^  a 

little  practice  came  to  mink  and  talk  again  like  other  folks. 

I  then  proceeded  with  diHgenee  to  reduce  into  writing  the  records 
engpraven  by  Gellins  upon  my  sensory,  and  I  think  I  have  done  it  very 
exactly,  not  omitting  the  minutest  ciroumstance  that  could  be  diaoemed 
clearly ;  so  if  th^e  be  anything  in  them  not  consonant  to  the  truth  of  £scts. 
it  is  his  fault  for  misleadmg  me.  It  vexed  me  that  I  could  not  recover  hk 
interlineations,  for  by  the  imperfect  notion  I  have  of  them,  I  imagine  they 
tend  to  harmonize  Reason  with  Religion,  and  to  show  that  objects  rightly 
placed  either  in  the  light  of  Nature  or  of  the  gospel,  will  appear  the  same 
in  substance  and  quahty,  varying  only  by  a  difierenoe  of  colours,  suited 
respectively  to  the  different  optics  of  the  man  of  speculation  or  the  man  <x 
business.  I  thought  it  very  obliging  in  my  kind  patron  to  lead  me  Uunoo^ 
a  variety  of  entertaining  as  well  as  instructive  scenes :  no  doubt  he  had  ^ 
latter  principally  in  view,  but  interspersed  the  former  to  make  the  otheis 
the  more  palatable  to  my  compatriots,  who  it  must  be  owned  are  too 
squeamish  in  their  taste,  and  fonder  of  the  toothsome  than  the  wholesome. 
I  hope  they  will  not  frustrate  his  good  intentions  by  doing  like  the  diildren 
when  one  sweetens  a  pill  for  them,  who  suck  off  the  sugar  and  ^t  out  tlte 
medicine.  . 


CHAP.  XXIV 
NATURE  OF  THINGS. 


Having  now  dismounted  mv  Pegasus  and  gotten  safe  upon  firm  ground 
again,  without  any  bruises,  or  broken  bones,  or  crack  in  the  pericranium, 
that  my  friends  can  perceive,  let  us  turn  him  loose  upon  the  common  for 
the  use  of  others  who  may  be  disposed  to  take  the  like  adventurous  flight, 
and  let  us  proceed  for  the  rest  of  our  way  in  the  safer  tracks  that  reason 
shall  beat  out  upon  the  solid  bottom  of  esqperience  and  observation.  But 
since  in  the  Illusion  |  71  of  the  last  chapter,  I  have  happened  to  menticHi  a 
nature  of  things  which  could  not  subsist  before  the  things  themselves 
whereof  it  was  the  nature,  and  there  are  many  persons  who  insist  that  we 
may  know,  by  experience  of  our  own  thoughts,  there  are  things  and  a 
nature  of  them  which  must  have  subsisted  eternally,  uncreated,  indepen- 
dent on  the  Will  and  power  of  the  Almighty,  whidi  he  cannot  alter  nor 
depart  from,  but  serve  for  an  indispensable  rule  of  his  conduct  in  the  crea- 
tion and  government  of  his  worlds :  since  this  doctrine  is  so  zealously 
maintained,  it  will  be  worth  while,  before  we  canvass  the  truth  of  it,  to 
inquire  what  is  to  be  understood  by  that  expressicm.  The  nature  of  things. 
It  has  been  employed  by  the  orthodox,  Cudworth,  in  particular,  building 
largely  upon  it  as  upon  the  sole  stable  foundation,  but  seems  now  to  be 
chiefly  in  use  among  the  freethinkers,  who  are  very  forward  to  tell  you 
precisely  what  God  can  or  cannot  do :  he  cannot  work  a  mirade,  cannot 
give  a  revelation,  cannot  guide  the  motions  of  a  free  agent,  nor  make  such 
a  one  impeccable,  nor  annel  reward  to  an  assent  of  the  mind,  nor  make  all 
his  creatures  of  equal  degree  without  a  continued  gradation  from  his  own 
perfections  down  to  nothing ;  for  these  are  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things. 
If  you  ask  what  things  they  mean,  or  what  by  the  nature  of  them,  they 
will  not  vouchsafe,  or  rather  cannot  give,  an  explanation,  but  are  angry 
with  you  as  a  captious  person  for  putting  the  question ;  yet  still  go  on  to 
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lay  a  mighty  stress  upon  those  words  without  having  any  dear  or  settled 
idea  of  their  import.  It  seems  extraordinary  that  persons  who  are  so 
severe  upon  others  for  using  expressions  they  do  not  imderstand,  should 
fall  into  the  like  ahcordity  themselves,  and  pretend  to  build  demonstrations 
upon  principles  whereof  they  have  no  clearer  nor  more  adequate  idea  than 
the  vulgar  they  affect  to  ridicule  have  of  the  mysteries :  both  lay  an  im- 
plicit dependence  upon  words  without  a  meaning,  and  both  expect  that  a 
constant  repetition  of  positive  assertions  chimed  into  their  ears  by  others, 
should  pass  for  proof  and  explanation. 

2.  Since  then  we  can  get  no  light  for  understanding  the  language  from 
those  in  whose  mouths  it  passes  most  currently,  let  us  try  what  we  can 
strike  out  for  ourselves :  and  upon  asking  what  is  meant  by  things,  the 
irst  obvious  answer  occurring  is,  that  they  must  be  Uie  substances  existing. 
For  the  rudiments  of  our  knowledge  come  all  from  sensation :  when  we 
see  or  hear  or  feel,  there  must  be  some  agent :  some  substance  to  operate 
upon  our  senses :  and  from  hence  we  derive  our  evidence  of  extamal  objects, 
MS  we  do  that  of  our  own  existence  from  the  perceptions  impressed  upon  us 
by  them,  together  with  the  alterations  produced  in  them  by  our  activity ; 
for  there  must  be  a  substance  to  perceive  as  well  as  an  object  to  be  per- 
ceived, and  an  agent  to  act  as  well  as  a  subject  to  be  operated  upon. 

But  our  knowledge  of  substances  seems  to  consist  wholly  of  the  differences 
among  them ;  our  definitions  and  descriptions  contain  the  particularities  of 
the  subject  distinguishing  it  from  eveiything  else.  For  which  reason  we 
know  nothing  of  our  internal  organs,  tiie  nerves  and  fibres  of  our  brain, 
because  whatever  discoveries  anatomy  may  have  made,  we  have  no  expe- 
rience of  any  diversity  of  operation  among  them,  but  for  aught  we  can  dis- 
cern our  sensations  of  every  various  kind  may  come  conveyed  to  us  through 
the  same  channd.  For  Uie  same  reason  many  remain  so  ignorant  of  them- 
selves, and  make  such  difficulty  to  fix  the  idea  of  their  own  perceptive  indi- 
vidual, because  it  is  the  same  self  that  receives  all  their  sensations,  reflec- 
tions, and  perceptions  whatever :  therefore  the  difference  of  their  perceptions 
does  not  leeul  them  into  the  knowledge  of  themselves,  though  it  does  into 
that  of  externals  affecting  them  therewith.  For  we  cannot  penetrate  the 
essence  of  substances,  we  can  apprehend  them  only  by  their  qualities  or 
powers  of  affecting  us,  or  of  producing  and  receiving  alterations  among  one 
another,  causing  them  to  exhibit  other  appearances  than  they  did  before. 

But  the  same  substances  possess  so  many  qualities,  and  vary  them  so  often 
according  to  their  situations,  their  mutual  affections,  relations,  compositions, 
and  assodations,  that  it  would  be  inconvenient  for  use,  and  indeed  imprac- 
ticable, to  call  them  all  to  mind :  therefore  out  ideas  in  common  discourse 
and  even  in  meditation,  are  for  the  most  part,  if  not  always,  partial,  con- 
taining some  only  but  not  all  of  the  qualities  or  circumstances  we  may  know 
upon  mature  consideration  bdongS  to  the  subject  in  our  thoughts.  And 
there  is  the  less  wonder  at  this  because  the  appearances  to  our  senses  are 
likewise  partial :  nobody  ever  saw  the  whole  circumference  of  a  ball,  nor 
all  the  sides  of  a  cube.  When  a  man  stands  before  us,  we  see  only  his  face 
and  hands  and  the  fore  part  of  his  dress ;  and  when  we  would  think  of  him 
in  his  absence,  tiie  same  appearance  occurs  without  the  least  idea  of  his 
back,  although  we  know  wcdl  enough  he  must  have  one.  And  when  we 
speak  of  him  sate  down  at  table,  we  would  not  choose  to  think  of  that  un- 
seemly part  without  which  there  can  be  no  sitting :  our  idea  contains  no 
more  than  so  much  of  his  body  as  would  appear  without  legs  or  feet,  and 
in  a  lower  situation  than  if  he  stood  upright. 
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But  the  similarity  of  one  or  a  few  qualities  foand  in  many  snbstanoes, 
differing  widely  in  other  respects,  suits  our  oonTenience  extremely  wdl, 
enabling  us  to  talk  intdligibly  of  numbers  by  one  name  expressive  of  those 
qualities  wherein  they  agree :  whence  come  our  ideas  of  Genera  and  Species. 
For  as  Mr.  Locke  observes,  the  name  of  a  species  doaotes  those  qualities, 
wherein  a  set  of  individuals  agree,  selected  from  liiose  wherein  they  may 
differ ;  and  a  genus  is  a  further  selection  out  of  those  qualities,  of  some 
wherein  a  greater  number  of  individuals  agree  who  do  not  agree  in  tfaem 
all.  Thus  the  word  Horse  expresses  such  particulars  as  belong  to  every 
horse  exclusive  of  size,  shi^,  or  colour,  wherein  they  are  not  all  alike ;  as 
the  word  Animal  does  such  of  these  particulars  as  belong  eqnaUy  to  an 
eagle,  a  dolphin,  or  a  frog,  separated  from  those  peculiar  to  the  species  of 
horses.  Hence  likewise  we  form  our  judgments,  which  commonly  ran  upon 
species  and  genus  or  upon  adjectives  denominating  some  quality  conadered 
wpart  from  the  substance.  Thus  we  say  a  horse  is  an  animal,  a  crow 
is  black,  an  elephant  bigger  than  a  sheep.  But  sometimes  we  torn  our  ad- 
jectives into  substances,  and  then  can  make  genus  and  species  of  them  as 
well  as  of  substances :  for  red  is  one  sort  of  colour,  green  another,  and  Co- 
lour is  the  Genus  or  Kind  comprehending  those  two  with  all  other  particular 
colours  under  it ;  as  Sound  is  the  genus  comprehending  all  tke  several  Sorts 
of  sound  that  can  be  made. 

3.  Of  these  partial  ideas  one  species  b  the  abstract,  for  abstraction  sig- 
nifies the  drawing  off  or  selection  of  one  or  a  few  things  from  others  where- 
with they  were  by  nature  connected.  When  this  sdection  is  made  by  the 
senses,  we  do  not  call  it  an  abstraction,  nor  unless  it  be  done  by  a  voluntary 
act  of  the  mind :  and  these  abstractions  are  of  two  sorts,  those  stricdy  so 
called,  as  when  we  talk  of  abstract  notions  or  abstract  reasonings,  ^diidi  are 
such  only  as  the  speculative  make  with  laboiur  of  thought  for  their  particular 
use ;  and  others  which  we  are  led  into  without  trouble  by  the  common 
occasions  of  life.  For  there  are  many  abstract  ideas  extremdy  familiar  to 
the  vulgar,  such  as  man,  bird,  noise,  white,  large,  and  so  forth,  of  which 
they  can  talk  currently  yet  without  any  thought  of  the  substances  whereto 
they  belong.  Wherefore  it  seems  strange  that  Beridey  and  some  others 
should  deny  that  we  have  any  abstract  ideas,  for  all  partial  ideas  are  in  the 
same  case,  wheth^  the  separation  be  made  by  our  own  act  or  by  the  opera- 
tion of  our  senses ;  and  it  is  so  fsu-  from  being  true  that  we  are  incapable  of 
partial  ideas  and  appearances,  that  daily  experience  testifies  we  have  scarce 
any  others :  but  if  my  senses  can  exhibit  to  me  a  half  man  sitting  behind  a 
table  without  legs  or  lower  parts,  and  my  memory  can  make  a  further  sepa- 
ration by  certifying  to  me  a  week  afterwards  that  I  had  seen  a  man  sitting 
there,  yet  with  so  little  remembrance  of  his  features  that  I  should  not  know 
him  again  if  shown  me,  surely  I  can  make  another  separation  of  a  human 
figure  having  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  and  so  forth,  without  thinking  whether 
the  nose  be  long  or  short,  what  colour  the  eyes  are  of,  or  what  yndOi  the 
mouth. 

And  here  I  have  the  pleasure  of  joining  in  alliance  with  my  Lord  Bering- 
broke,  for  the  spirit  of  opposition  so  little  possesses  me  that  I  am  glad  to 
concur  in  sentiment  with  anybody  where  I  can :  I  have  once  or  twice  stood 
op  on  behalf  of  Epicurus,  and  am  now  as  ready  to  follow  his  lordship  upon 
&e  possibility  of  abstraction  and  the  dependent  nature  of  things,  whereon  I 
Jiink  he  argues  closely  and  soundly ;  though  for  the  most  part  his  {^iloso- 
ohical  essays,  as  he  calls  them,  seem  rather  House  of  Commons  harangues, 
as  unfit  for  the  schools  of  philosophers  as  their  lectures  would  be  for  the 
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other  place,  better  calculated,  like  some  modem  orations,  for  amusing  and 
tripping  up  than  for  counselling  and  conducting  :  yet  even  here  he  appears 
to  have  proceeded  with  more  zeal  for  running  down  poor  Cudworth  than 
maintaining  the  cause  of  truth.  And  in  the  course  of  his  argument  he 
seems  to  have  deserted  it  by  apostatizing  into  Berkley's  notion,  that  we  can- 
not have  the  idea  of  a  species  unless  by  some  particular  individual  to  stand 
as  a  representative  of  the  rest :  which  notion  contradicts  the  constant  ex- 
perience  ot  facts.  For  we  talk  every  day  of  species,  as  men,  cattle,  birds, 
noises,  colours  :  we  know  what  we  mean  in  using  these  terms,  and  are  un- 
derstood clearly  by  one  another ;  but  a  man  can  scarce  be  said  to  understand 
himself  who  has  no  ideas  of  what  he  says,  nor  to  be  understood  by  another 
without  ideas  of  his  words.  The  hearer  may  have  dtfierent  ideas  from  the 
speaker,  and  then  misapprehends  him,  but  to  understand  aright,  the  very 
same  ideas  must  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

Now  the  representative  individual,  to  be  clearly  apprehended,  mast  rise 
in  the  imagination  with  some  determinate  size,  shape,  colour,  posture,  in 
motion  or  quiescent ;  therefore  if  this  idea  were  necessary  for  understand- 
ing the  specific  name,  no  man  could  certainly  imderstand  another  in  the 
most  common  conversation,  because  he  could  never  be  sure  the  same  repre- 
sentative which  was  in  the  mind  of  the  other  passed  unaltered  to  himself. 
Should  I  send  to  my  bailiff  in  the  country  to  buy  me  a  couple  of  milch 
cows  against  my  going  down,  I  should  seem  to  understand  myself  fully,  I 
believe  he  would  understand  me  as  fiiUy  and  execute  my  orders  punctually : 
yet  I  am  not  conscious  that  in  giving  such  orders  I  have  any  particular  cow 
in  my  thoughts :  but  his  lordship  it  seems  knows  them  better  than  I  do 
myself,  and  he  assures  me  that  I  must  have  a  representative  individual  in 
view,  for  else  I  could  have  no  meaaing  in  the  word  Cow.  Be  it  so :  then 
thb  representative  must  be  of  some  determinate  colour,  for  there  is  no  in- 
dividual cow  without,  and  I  must  intreat  his  lordship  to  tell  me  what  that 
colour  was,  for  I  protest  1  do  not  know.  Suppose  it  red  as  being  the  most 
common  :  but  my  man  must  have  a  representative  too,  because  else  he  can 
have  no  idea  of  my  orders :  perhaps  he  has  been  that  morning  among  a 
drove  of  Welch  cattle  and  takes  a  black  one  for  his  representative.  Well 
then,  away  he  goes  to  Fair,  where  he  sees  two  fine  cows,  one  brindle  and 
the  other  white :  he  judges  them  excellent  beasts,  in  good  milk  and  well 
worth  the  money  asked  for  them  :  so  he  buys  them  bodi  and  thinks  he  has 
done  bravely.  Now  when  I  come  to  see  them  am  I  to  quarrel  with  the 
poor  fellow  for  disobeying  my  orders,  or  to  call  him  a  blockhead  for  not 
understanding  so  plain  an  expression  as.  Buy  a  couple  of  cows  ?  or  if  he  ghes 
to  excuse  himself  upon  being  not  so  learned  a  man  nor  so  exact  in  abstract 
knowledge,  should  I  tell  him  that  the  cows  being  of  different  colours,  it 
was  impossible  they  could  both  answer  either  his  idea  or  mine,  because 
neither  of  us  could  know  what  was  meant  by  the  specific  term  Cow  without 
a  representative,  which  must  be  of  some  one  determinate  colour. 

4.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  deep  thinking  persons  to  draw  a  confusedness 
over  their  thoughts  by  their  refinements  which  tke  vulgar  escape,  and  I 
think  it  plain  that  such  as  we  have  been  arguing  against  in  the  last  section 
have  not  always  a  clear  and  adequate  idea  of  what  is  meatnt  by  that  ex- 
pression. To  have  the  idea  of  a  thing.  They  seem  to  understand  by  it  such 
particulars  as  will  arise  to  the  imagination  when  we  take  a  single  object 
under  contemplation  in  our  leisure  hours :  now  I  must  own  that  whenever 
I  contemplate  a  species  there  does  generally,  perhaps  always,  occur  an  in- 
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dividual  before  tne,  with  cokrar»  iHmpt,  meaiben,  dodies,  or  hide»  or  fins, 
or  feathers  thoeto  belongttig»  aad  I  hold  it  right  to  indidge  this  custon : 
for  8iiK»owabelnM^.dMiveaUoiBgiiMlfyfrDn.theooBcr^  KmUe 

to  fluctuate  and  f$de  in  our  rcmembcanoe,  there  ie  no  Mkdier  eietliod  of 
renewing  and  fixing  them,  than  hf  sight  or  epnteni{»btion  of  the  ooncxcle 
as  being  the  fo«BtoinfiN»awheniift  they  sprang.  B«l  this  senres  onlj  for 
leatorjngideas.knowatonabefore,  whenwegotonewftxin  an  idea  npoo 
a  more  perfect  noodel,  I  never  coold  find  a.sing|e  representative  answer  the 
pnipoee,  bnt  an  forced  to  em^ov  s«reinL 

11  I  would  settle  with  myself  what  is  jaslMa^  L  tUnk  first  peiiiaps  of  a 
Qian  paying  nK»ey  that  he haahaiiawedvw^iidi> is  a  j«Bt  action;  dies  irith 
Tidly,  of  one  sdling  a  howse  bat  ronosaling  that  there  are  bogs  in  i^  or  of 
vanning  prohibited  goods,  or  of  the  gnoss  partiality  of  a  ftither  to  some  of 
hb  children  above  the  rest;  and  thss  by. turning  over  a  variety  of  actioiis 
in  my  thonj^ts*  eUd^iKnu:  to  fix  a  complete  and  precise  idea  of  jnstke. 
whidi  when  gotten,  no  one  of  those  actions  can  stand  for  a  ibll  representa- 
tive afterwards^  because  destitale  of  some  dromnstanoes  whidi  conetitate 
thc^  essence  of  justice  in  othen. 

So  if  I.met  with  a  pemon  that,  did  not  know  what  »  triuigle  was»  i 
mi^t  show  him  a  piece  of  paper  in  that  form:  perhaps^  the  piece  is  rect- 
angular and  he  may  take  that  particnlar  into  his  idea;  I  may  then  cut  him 
seversL  other  pieces  having  various  an§^  and  make  him  obserre  that  they 
all  agree  in  that  ansantttenoe  of  theur  having  three  straight  sides  lying  be- 
tween three  oocnsra :  if  I  found  him  imagining  that  a  triangle  must  be 
nuMle  of  paper»  I  mig^  then  produce  one  oif  wood  or  ivory,  and  remark  to 
him  that  these  two  agree  with  the  former  in  the  circamstance  before  men- 
tioned^ Possibly  he  still  thiidca  a  triangle  must  be  sometlHug  of  a  aize  to 
be  turned  about  oommodinnsly  upon  a  table,  when  I  discover  this,  it  will  be 
expecbent  to  carry  him  ii^  a  three  comer  fields  or  point  to  some  star  in 
the  xoiilh  and  another  in  the  horizon,  and  tell  him  that  tiicy,  togedier  with 
tiie  spot  of  ground  we  stand  upon,  form  an  immense  triangle. 

Thus  these  contrivances  serve  gradually  to  d)Stxact  or  «hiaw  off  the  ideas 
constituting  triangnlarity  from  all  others,  which  any  particular  sdwtanoe  or 
space  of  that  form  may  eidiibit :  and  tf  I  can  soooeed  in  making  the  sepa- 
ffitioi^.  dean  and  complete,  he  will  then  have  the  spec^  idea  ai  a  triangle 
Qoaitaining  neither  the  idea  of  rectangular,  eqmktsral,  isoscdes,  nor  obtine, 
neither  softness  nor  hardness,  neither  sotidity  nor  empty  space,  yeA  compa- 
tible  and  connectiUewith  anv  of  them. 

We  have  all  of  ns  some  ot  those  abstract  or  geaerd  ideas,  whidi  we  use 
in  oar  daily  transactions  with  one  another ;  they  answer  our  occasions,  nor 
could  the  business  of  life  go  on  without  them :  but  m  the  hurry  of  budness 
or  currency  of  common  conversation,  it  is  not  to  be  snppoeed  that  we  ha?e 
the  particular  sabjects,  whereto  our  ideas  may  bdong,  passing  continually 
in  review  before  ns.  Or  to  rise  to  higher  instances,  a  man  used  to  it  may 
harangoe  in  public  for  houra  together  upon  the  most  important  roattm 
with  great  judgment  and'perqiieiBty,  so  as  to  be  readily  understood  by  hie 
audience^  many  of  them  perhaps  pcrM>ns  of  doll  capacity  and  narrow  ima- 
gination :  yet  it  is  not  oovceivaUe  that  he,  much  less  they,  should  draw 
along  in  their  thoughts  a  snocesdon  of  representative  individuab  corres- 
ponding respectivdy  with  all  the  specific  terms  employed,  in  the  same 
rapidity  whmwith  they  were  vpokea,  YThenever  his  lorchhip  in  dther 
house  had  occasion  to  mention  Pkerogative  or  Liberty  of  the  subject,  had 
he  dways  pictured  upon  his  fancy  some  particdar  exertion  of  royd  autho- 
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rity  together  with  the  penon  of  the  Queen  or  her  minister  making  that 
exertion  ?  or  of  a  private  man  with  a  steady  determiaate  countenance  ex- 
pressive of  re&olation  to  disohey  an  illegal  eommaad  ?  And  if  he  had  not 
tko«e  pictures,  most  we  pronounce  that  he  did  not  understand  himself,  nor 
had  any  idea  of  what  he  talked  of  ? 

5.  These  abstractionfr  furnish  us  with  anc^er  set  of  things  which  are  not 
8iE^)stnnees  :  for  we  say  justice  is  not  the  same  tiling  as  hocmty ;  colour  is 
one  thing  and  sound  another  :  sporting  is  a  different  thii^  from  poaching, 
or  poaching  signifies  quite  a  different  thing  when  applied  to  destroying  game 
and  to  dressing  of  eggs^;  prudenee  and  tranquillity  of  mind  are  d^irable 
thii^;  war,  funine,  and  pestilence,  dreadful  tilings;  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  sincerity,  but  no  such  thing  as  absolute  certainty  among  men.  Now  it 
is  upon  this  sort  of  things  only  that  the  dUspute  turns,  whether  they  are 
hklependent,  unproduced,  and  necessarily  existent :  for  wMi  regard  to  sub- 
stances, I  believe  all  Theists  now-a-days  agree- with  the  soundest  of  them 
in  former  days,  in  holding  that  there  is  but  one  deserving  those  epithet?, 
who  therefore  was  called  in  Greek,  To  Ob,  or  the  Beings  and  in  Hebrew, 
Jehovab»  or  the  I  AM ;  but  that  all  other  substances  whatever  were  created, 
their  primary  properties  assigned  them,  t&eir  positions,  affections,  assort^ 
ments,  and  relations,  brought  upon  them  by  the  provisions  of  that  One  or 
Fhrst  Cause. 

But  substances  are  the  only  existent  things  containing  in  them  all  other 
Hitegs,  which  belong  to  them  as  modifications,  relations,  and  circumstances; 
begin  and  end  witii  them,  and  are  so  for  from  being  independent  on  the  Al« 
tn^ty,  that  they  depend  upon  the  manner  of  existing  in  those  substances 
wluch  depended  upon  his  Will  for  their  existence.  For  we  have  seen  that  the 
abstract  is  drawn  from  tiie  concrete :  it  is  a  selection  of  one  or  a  few  ideas 
exhibited  togeth^  with  others  by  the  concrete ;  we  may  think  of  it  apart* 
but  it  cannot  exist  apart,  nor  without  some  substance  possessing  it.  For  our 
idea  of  a  thing  is  not  the  thing  itself :  I  may  think  Bud  reason  upon  motion, 
when  lyii^  abed  in  a  stitt  night  with  everything  quiescent  about  me ;  yet 
win  anybody  say  there  would  have  been  such  a  thing  as  motion  if  there  had 
been  no  moveable  substaaoes  ever  in  being  ?  I  can  fancy  the  chairs  dancing 
about  the  room  spontaneously ;  but  does  that  ^ve  a  reality  to  such  a 
species  of  movement?  Who  will  insist  there  must  be  a  specific  exist- 
enoe  of  Cydops,  Chimeras,  and  block  swans,  because  artists  have  had  so 
Ml  an  idea  as  to  dehneate  ^em  exactiy  in  prints  and  paintings  ? 

Bat  men  of  abstruse  learning  are  led  into  mistakes  upon  this  artide« 
because  many  of  their  abstractions  are  not  drawn  immediately  from  sub* 
stances,  but  from  one  anotiier;  and  that  by  several  gradations*  of  new  re- 
finements, serving  as  a  channel  into  others  still  more  subtile.  Like  a  wire* 
drawer  who  takes  a  httie  bar  of  silver,  forces  it  through  the  hole  of  his 
engine^  and  by  driving  it  successively  through  smaller  and  smaller  holes, 
brings  it  to  a  fineness  fit  for  winding  nnmd  a  thread  of  sitic.  Therefore, 
forgetting  ^be  steps  by  which  they  arrived  at  an  abstraction,  they  discern 
no  source  to  give  it  birth,  but  suppose  it  to  have  an  existence  of  its  own 
inde^wndeiit  on  everything  else.  Thus  the  rules  of  justice  are  qyprehended 
immutable  and  unproduced,  because  you  caimot  draw  them  du^lyfrom 
any  object  before  you.  If  you  see  a  man  sit  musing  in  a  chair,  you  may 
discern  his  oomftoLion^  his  size,  and  aH  the  parts  of  his  human  figure, 
bat  he  exhibits  no  idea  oP  justice  in  the  whole  appearance  you  have  to 
mtfpe^.    Nevertheless,  let  us  consider  whether  the  rules  of  justice  do  not 
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derive  from  the  contemplation  of  man»  for  they  relate  solely  to  his  dealings 
with  others :  if  there  w&s  no  such  thing  as  justice  there  could  be  no  rules 
respecting  it,  if  there  were  no  transactions  among  mankind  there  could  be 
neither  justice  nor  injustice,  and  if  there  were  no  men  there  oouid  be  no 
such  transactions.  Therefore  justice  and  the  rules  of  it  cannot  be  older 
than  man»  nor  perhqw  so  old,  for  while  Adam  lived  alone  there  was  no 
room  for  justice.  But  you  say  there  may  have  been  other  creatures  before 
him  governed  by  the  rules  of  justice :  probably  there  might*  and  in  that 
case  justice  was  older  thao  man,  yet  it  was  not  existent  before,  nor  ne- 
cessarily coeval  with,  the  substances  capable  of  exercising  it,  who  migbt 
have  lived  some  time  apart  before  being  brou^t  into  one  another's 
company. 

6.  Well  but  I  might  have  an  idea  of  justice  though  there  never  had  beeu 
a  race  [of  men  to  practise  it :  this  I  much  doubt  of,  for  my  ideas  are  all 
taken  m>m  experience  of  what  I  have  seen,  and  if  I  had  never  observed  a 
difference  in  the  behaviour  of  men  to  one  another,  I  should  never  have  known 
what  justice  was.  Yet  this  will  not  satisfy,  for  you  urged  that  now  I  have 
gotten  the  idea,  I  should  not  lose  it  though  all  the  men  besides  myself  were 
annihilated ;  and  the  like  idea  might  subsist  eke^ere,  before  there  were 
any  creatures  to  practise  it,  judgments  might  be  passed  and  propoeitiont 
formed  concerning  it :  but  there  can  be  no  idea  of  Nothing,  therefore  jus- 
tice must  have  a  real  existence  distinct  from  every  jfnt  action  and  the  agent 
performing  it.  Why,  by  this  logic,  I  can  prove  there  are  Chimeras  and 
black  swans,  for  I  have  a  dear  idea  of  them,  can  pass  judgments  and  form 
propositions  concerning  them,  as  that  the  Chimera  nrast  be  a  dangerous 
creature  in  any  country,  and  might  eat  up  all  the  black  swans :  but  I  cannot 
have  an  idea  of  a  Nothing,  therefore  the  Chimera  and  the  black  swan  have 
a  reality  and  existence  independent  of  everything  else.  So  you  do  not  per- 
ceive that  you  have  changed  the  state  of  the  question,  you  do  not  indeed 
change  the  terms,  but  you  change  the  signification  belonging  to  them  :  for 
whereas  justice  before  was  understood  of  something  without  us,  whereof  we 
might  entertain  an  idea,  it  now  becomes  appropriated  to  the  idea  itself, 
which  possibly  may  not  be  conformable  to  anything  eztemaL  Let  us  then 
examine  whether  such  idea  can  subsist  independently  on  any  substance. 

I  have  generally  employed  the  word  Idea  to  stand  for  that  state  of  our 
internal  organs,  which  is  the  immediate  cause  of  a  perception :  in  this  sense 
it  is  nothing  more  than  a  particular  modi£k»tion  of  matter  and  motion, 
which  cannot  subsist  unless  in  a  fine  texture  of  material  CMrgans  capable  of 
taking  such  modification.  But  c^entimes  Idea  deuotes  the  very  perception 
of  the  mind,  and  in  this  construction  can  have  none  other  reafity  than  that 
derived  from  the  mind  perceiving ;  for  there  cannot  be  a  perc^tion  without 
a  percipient.  Thus  in  all  lights  wherein  we  can  consider  justice,  it  has  no 
claim  to  independency  and  separate  existence :  for  whether  we  conceive  it 
to  be  something  external  which  we  can  apprehend,  it  then  depends  upon 
the  behaviour  of  creatures  among  one  another  exhibiting  it  to  oar  af^irehen- 
sion :  or  whether  we  understand  it  of  a  corporeal  idea,  it  can  be  no  older 
than  the  organizations  capable  of  being  modified  thereinto ;  or  whether  we 
take  it  for  a  mental  idea,  it  must  begin  and  end  with  the  perception  of  some 
mind  affected  therewith. 

7.  Let  us  now  come  to  the  nature  of  things,  ipkl  this  very  expression 
might  convince  us  that  it  cannot  be  necessarily  eternal;  for  substances  are 
acknowledged  to  have  been  created,  and  we  have  seen  that  things  unsiidMtan* 
tial  depend  upon  them  for  their  existence :  then  the  nature  of  both  cannot 
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be  older  than  the  things  themaelTes  whereof  it  is  the  nature.  There  could 
not  be  a  human  nature  before  there  were  men,  nor  a  nature  of  justice  be- 
icure  there  were  agents  capable  of  mutual  dealings  which  might  be  regulated 
by  the  rules  of  justice.  But  so  short  an  answer  will  hardly  satisfy :  we  will 
therefore  inquire  more  minutdy  into  the  proper  import  of  the  word  nature* 
¥^hich  is  somewhat  difficult  to  settle  because  so  varuble  in  common  use'. 

For  nature  is  often  placed  in  contradistinction  to  education,  to  art,  to  de- 
sign, to  chance,  to  mirade :  and  what  is  currently  ascribed  to  it  upon  one 
occasion,  has  a  different  cause  assigned  upon  another.  Every  countiy  fellow 
makes  the  distinction  between  natural  grass  and  dover,  nonsuch,  or  others 
that  are  sown*  and  between  the  natural  produce  of  the  ground  and  com, 
which  is  the  effect  of  cultivation :  yet  if  a  man  takes  a  farm  it  is  natural  for 
him  to  plough  and  sow,  and  he  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  for  the 
growth  and  g^oodness  of  his  crops.  Then  again  in  discourses  upon  com- 
merce, we  count  the  com  and  other  fruits  raised  by  industry  among  the 
nalfural  produce  of  a  country,  because  it  is  not  imported  nor  manufeuSured 
of  foreign  materials.  In  diistempers  some  people  trust  to  nature  for  a  cure, 
others  send  for  a  physician  in  hopes  that  his  skill  may  throw  off  a  burden 
she  must  have  sunk  under.  Yet  whoi  com  is  gotten  from  a  field  where  na- 
ture .would  have  yielded  nothing  but  weeds,  or  a  dangerous  disease  con- 
quered by  t^e  cares  of  a  physician,  nobody  redcons  these  in  the  dass  of 
supernatural  events.  So  the  excrescences  and  monstrous  productions  found 
in  plants  and  animals  are  sometimes  styled  preternatural  and  sometimes  the 
sports  of  nature.  Therefore  nature  signifies  the  properties,  powers,  rela- 
tions, or  affsctions,  of  the  substances  whereto  we  apply  it.  It  is  the  natni  e 
of  oaks  to  bear  acorns,  that  is,  the  texture  of  their  parts  is  such  as  to  render 
them  inc^wble  of  yidding  peaches,  apples,  or  any  other  crop  than  what 
they  do.  It  is  the  nature  of  mustard  to  bite  the  tongue :  here  the  term 
denotes  a  rektion  between  the  seed  and  the  member,  for  if  the  latter  had 
no  sensibility  the  other  could  not  bite.  It  is  the  nature  of  justice  to  stop 
the  motions  of  self-love,  that  is,  so  far  as  a  man  has  a  sentiment  of  justice 
he  will  shape  his  measures  thereby,  i^though  contrary  to  his  private  interests 
or  his  passions.  When  we  sp€»k  of  the  Divine  nature  we  understand 
thereby  such  Attributes  and  methods  of  proceeding  as  we  cbncdve  belong- 
iiig  to  that  first  of  substances. 

This  may  account  for  the  diangeaUe  meaning  of  the  word,  because 
it  must  unavoidably  contain  a  different  set  of  ideas  accordmg  to  the  occa- 
«>ion  or  particular  substances  whereto  it  is  applioaUe.  For  in  speaking  of 
natural  grass,  we  regard  only  the  spontaneous  powers  of  the  ground,  which 
will  yidd  nothing  dse  :  on  mentioning  the  natural  produce  of  a  country, 
we  think  of  the  powers,  opportunities,  and  materials,  for  raising  com- 
modities, which  the  inhabitants  have  within  themselves  without  foreign  aid. 
When  we  leave  a  wound  or  a  disease  to  nature,  we  mean  thereby  the 
mcchanicd  circulations  and  motions  of  our  human  body :  when  we  talk  of 
supernatural  events,  we  compare  them  with  the  powers  of  all  created  agents 
within  our  knowledge,  among  whidi  the  skill  of  the  physidan  stands  in- 
cluded. Yet  whoever  bdieves  the  reality  of  those  events  will  not  think  it 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  God  to  work  them,  and  whoever  beLeves  the^  so 
contrary  will  deny  the  truth  of  the  facts.  But  sometimes  the  term  Nature 
does  not  so  mudi  as  import  one  of  those  unsubstantial  things  before  treated 
of,  as  when  we  say  it  is  the  nature  of  matter  to  be  inert,  which  is  a  bare 
notation  of  any  power  to  begin  motion. 
-  Nature,  used  alone  in  the  most  extensive  sense,  stands  for  the -whole 
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aggregtte'of  powdra  wt  hmaw  oestuaaij,  or  '•eem  to  know  of 
stances :  but  beoime  eibstaiioes  qoalifieid  aHke  peiifofm  diflbiieMt  < 
Accordisg  to  irbtt  others  Ibef  fiJl  into  comi^Dljan  usth,  md  we  ^ 
Alwa^  kivest^ate  the  esuses  bringing  them  tog^edier,  i^oB  ghres  naeto  1 
idea  (tf  Forkioe.  Bo  tbct  Nrtmre  &S  no  more  daim  to  be^ etd  wkl  mgi 
than  dianee :  one  eaqnresses  tiiose  operatkma  of  sobBtanoea  which  - 
dble  dnto  a  aprtem,  ilie  other  those  which  axe  whdfy  MMertain,  wad  em  be 
bitnight  under  no  role  of  observation.  Thcvefoze  we  talk  of  the  atetod  Inn 
of  naftove,  as  ^le  ooorses  or  mazes  of  fortune;  ^  these  maaea  mayaon^ 
times  gainan  entrance  among  those  staked  laws,  when  we  have  foond  oat « 
due  to  them:  for  tiie  ed^ses  and  phases  of  tiie  plmets,  w^ieh  wtm 
anciently  esteemed  fartoitons,  are  now  numbered  among  the  legular  piKn»> 
mena  of  nature ;  ^diereas  the  weather  still  oontjaaes  enaal,  not  that  we  4a 
not  adcnowledge  it  to  proceed  from  natural  causes,  bet  beoaoBe  no  : 
sagadty  can  dncorer  those  causes,  mor  foresee  how  Ihef  w31  lapeiate. 

Upon  the  whole  it  appears  that  nature  is  something  moreitelraotec 
.those  unsubstantial  things  treated  of  m  the  preceding  seotiouB*  bat 
atill  furtlier  removed  from  its  original  source,  is  harder  to  be  traced  tbereto. 
neverthdess  that  it  must  have  had  a  source  derived  dther  immediatdy,  or 
by  thdr  intervention  from  substances,  and  ooesequentiy  cannot  be  indci^ 
pendait,  nor  have  an  exiatence  prior  to  the  substances  giving  it  rise.  Am 
is  implied  in  those  expressions,  Tlie  birth  of  Nature,  and  when  €3aoa  ia 
called  the  womb  of  Nature  and  perhaps  her  grave :  which  though  onder* 
stood  (mly  of  physiology,  ydt  meta^diysios  and  ontology,  or  the  nature  of 
Beings,  must  depend  for  its  eternal  or  temporary  duration  upon  that  of  the 
Beings  which  are  the  objects  of  this  science. 

8.  Neverthdess  it  will  be  asked,  dball  we  deny  God  to  have  had  a  peiEfet 
knowledge  of  the  Nature  of  Things  hehre  he  created  them  ?  I  cannot  nn* 
dertake  to  pronounce  peremptorily  apon  the  manner  of  divine  int^igeBoe 
having  none  other  conception  of  intelligence  than  what  I  can  draw  from  my 
own  manner  <rf  thinking ;  and  Iw^  «ot  presume  to  say  that  fliethoaghtoi^ 
God  must  be  just  such  as  ny  thooghts.  Tlierefore,  if  this  question  were 
proposed  by  an  angel  I  shodd  be  domb,  expecting  that  whatever  1  oodd 
say  would  af^iear  to  hhn  the  idle  rovii^  of  one  who  would  needs  be  talking 
upon  a  subject  above  his  comprehension :  but  ainoe  I  em  diseouraing  only 
with  men,  ^^K>8e  nnderstandmgs  are  narrow  kke  my  own,  the  foondstmns 
of  whose  knowledge  are  similar  to  tiiose  I  haxre  to  huHd  upon»  I  may  be 
allowed  to  think  them  not  so  greatly  an  overmatch  as  that  I  should  give  ap 
tiie  point  without  an  aignment. 

Now  I  observe  in  the  irst  place  that  the  qaeabon  im|»lieB  a  time  whereia 
God  was  alone  without  any  creation,  bat  en  a  sadden  began  to  resolve  upon 
having  an  universe  pe(^ed  with  perceptive  Beings  capi^  of  reoeiviag  the 
blessings  h^  wodd  pour  forth  upon  thems  which  aeeara  to  me  inoonaisteBt 
with  the  piiac^Ml  tenets  of  the  persons  I  have  to  ded  with.  For  if  God  be 
good,  commiHiicative  of  happiness  by  the  necessity  of  his  natore,  and  tiiere 
were  an  eternd  unproduced  nature  of  things  rendermg  one  plan  of  operation 
more  prodoctive  c^  happmess  than  dl  otihers,  this  mnst  have  prompted*  I 
will  not  say  obliged,  him  to  carry  that  beat  plan  into  eaotcm^im  immediatdy 
as  soon  as  he  was  able,  that  is,  from  everlasting,  for  his  omnipotenoe  never 
had  a  beginning ;  before  whidi  theie  codd  be  no  time  of  sditude  wherein 
he  might  contemplate  the  pre-exiatent  nature  of  not  yet  existent  things. 

I  remark  next  that  as  in  the  case  of  justice  taken  notice  of  in  §  6.  wc 
have  now  diifted  the  sense  of  our  term ;  for  this  nature  antecedent  to  crea* 
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tioA  b  not  a  nal^tfre  of  tiii&gs  but  tbe  idM  of  it,  aad  ih  tins  ideal  sMe  can- 
not be  <^er  than  the  nnad  coatemplating  it.  WeH,  but  that  need  n6t 
hinder  ita  being  eternal  beoanae  ^btt  nloBd  ontertaininf  tbe  idea  nndbabtedly 
waaao.  Bat  h^  does  it  appear  nndoiMecMytiiatBnch  idea  was  eternaUy  en- 
tertained ?  What  Atliibnte  or  what  expedience  idnll  we  aaeign  that  bIioiiM 
require  it  ?  Was  it  for  the  Dtvine  wchfce  and  annttCMteot  wbiSe  there  were 
no  worldi  to  a^^oM,  no  gorenuneHt  of  iVovidence  to  adminbter  ?  It  is 
tme  w«  can  imagine  no  happiness  witbont  some  enpdaynien^  eil9ier  of  act- 
ing or  linking:  bnt  whoi  we  piuamit  to  talk  of  mt  Sopfeme  Bei^, 
it  beeomes  nt  to  proceed  homUy  find  vtveteBtiaMy,  with  a  consciousness 
that  our  eoncqpdons  are  all  drawn  from  coqieriettoe  of  wbat  has  passed 
among  ourselves ;  and  the  same  experience  aaay  evince  that  everything 
'passing  with  as  is  by  no  means  appiioaUe  to  him.  When  at  any  time  I  am 
tACally  ddharfed  from  action*  I  most  let  ny  imagination  roabi  upon  some 
scenes  oeeurring  theretcs  or  else  tbe  time  wM  flua  iaaipid  and  irksome : 
bnt  what  ^rotand  have  1  to  think  the  same  of  God,  or  that  Ms  tinke  most 
pass  insipid  and  irksome  w^&Dut  an  tcteal  nalore  of  things  perpetuaOy 
to  engage  his  attention  ?  So  tim  nmtive  of  leatertainment  tfffords  ns  no 
evideace  to  prove  tiie  eternity  of  such  ideas :  and  the  motive  of  goodness 
yields  as  UtUe,  for  what  good  xoold  tedomd  to  the  creatures,  while  tiiere 
were  lone  existent^  from  oMemplaffcion  of  a  nailurebf  things  by  which  tiieir 
fortoncto  were  to  be  regnlatedf 

Bnt  yon  will  say  it  woald  be  blasphemy  to  insagine  the  woi%  of  cr^tion 
gone  upon  in  a  hurry  witibont  mature  consideration  of  all  the  possibilities 
^f«^»rehi  it  mi|^  be  cfiietted^  and  a  sdadllon  of  snch  method  ^  should 
appear  most  proper  in  wisdom  nhd  goodneil  to  be  chosen.  Her6  again  we 
lodge  <^  the  All  perfect  b^  onrJBelVeSi  Vtoi  I  hfeiins  some  impoitant  business 
to  ti^e  in  hand,  iny  titoaghks  ttttlomdy  and  moertain;  at  fitiEt,  I  deliberate 
successively  tipon  IJm vernal  way^  ^hmin  Iw^t  oonduA  myself,  I  com- 
pare them  tt^ether,  and  it  is  lucky  if  after  mnanig  them  over  a  while  in  my 
reflection  I  can  at  last  diteem  eiearly  winch  is  the  most  probable  to  answer 
my  purix)se.  But  shall  I  measure  Omniscience  by  my  own  scanty  modd  ? 
shall  I  pronoanoethAtltteistntiKly  athoasand  yoirs  before  it  can  hit  upon 
a  perfect  plan,  and  bring  all  lAe  parts  to  hanbanize  and  Join  in  perfect 
symmetry  with  one  anotiier  ?  Ought  not  i  ratiim'  to  believe  that  when  God 
creates,  his  acting  tod  hb  omnplete  knowledge  ef  the  manner  inost  expe- 
dient to  be  followed  in  acting  are  co^instantaneoas ;  and  that  as  he  creates 
with  a  word  so  he  {dans  With  a  thoagkt,  using  length  Of  time  or  process  df 
operation  in  neither. 

9.  Yet  if  such  contetaiplative  sdilude  could  be  demonstrated  eternal  we 
could  not  thence  pranomlce  it  independent  and  nnphxhioed,  but  owing  to 
the  Will  and  pleasure  <tf  God,  whbdioaeto  employ  Umsdf  tiiat  way  rathet- 
than  in  the  actual  axeroiee  of  his  ^5reliitive  power :  for  to  suppoaetiie  contem- 
plation ftDTced  upon  hiln  hrvolantarily,  would  be  still  bdl^foig  with  ouir 
slender  scaurtliags,  imd  judging  iraahly  of  his  intelligence  by  our  own.  We 
are  passive  m  aU  Our  perception  Aey  are  excited  in  us  by  something  else, 
most  probably  by  ih»  mod^oationa  of  otor  mentel  oigans.  In  sensation  we 
know  there  are  external  ofaj^Ms  operating  upon  ns,  and  though  in  reflection 
we  do  not  certainly  know  what  it  is  that  aieets  ns,  yet  ire  may  know 
assuredly  there  can  be  no  afieotion  without  an  action,  ncn-  aetiiNi  without  an 
agent,  nor  agent  which  is  not  a  substance :  so  that  in  our  most  retired  me- 
ditations there  is  some  substance  exhibiting  the  objective  ideas  we  perceive. 
Now  what  sttbetttice  was  there  to  act  upon  the  Ahnighty  before  t^  worlds 
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were  n^ade  ?  or  what  agency,  what  power  of  exhibiting  objective  icfeas  in  m 
UDsabstantial  nature  of  things  ?  Therefore  we  nsast  conclude  that  God  is 
purely  active  in  the  exerdaea  of  his  intelligence  as  well  as  of  his  omntpotenoe. 
and  that  his  thoughts  are  not  a£SBction»  raised  hy  some  object  passing  in 
review  before  him ;  although  this  be  a  manner  g^  thmlrtng  far  above  our 
conception  because  beyond  sJl  our  expenence. 

Nevertheless  to  speak  as  a  man,  and  otherwise  we  cannot  speak,  there  is 
no  understanding  without  objects  to  contemplate,  nor  any  object  of  know- 
ledge that  has  not  been  forever  diaccmed  by  the  Onmiscient :  what  kind  of 
objects  then  shall  we  assign  to  the  Divine  intelligence  ?  Must  they  needs 
l>e  forms  and  qualities,  genera,  species,  modes,  essences,  and  abatract 
■natures,  possibilities  of  what  will  never  be  done,  and  h3q[>othetic  resrulta  from 
imaginary  premises  which  never  were  nor  ever  will  be  realized  ?  Here  too 
we  are  misled  by  the  necessities  and  weaknesses  of  our  own  foouhies.  We 
have  frequent  occasion  to  contemplate,  to  compare,  to  assort,  to  unite,  to 
distinguish,  a  number  of  things,  more  than  we  can  possibly  bring  togedier 
within  the  compass  of  our  imagination :  therefore  we  make  abstractions, 
which  are  partial  ideas  more  commodious  for  our  grasp.  For  we  have  seen 
before  that  the  abstract  is  drawn  from  the  concrete :  it  is  a  shred  torn  off 
from  the  substances,  needful  enough  for  ocmvenience  of  carriage  in  our 
shallow  vessel.  Lake  the  woollen-draper's  book  of  patterns,  whidi  I  bring 
home  in  my  pocket  when  I  would  consult  my  Serena  and  my  Sparkler  upon 
the  colour  of  a  suit,  because  I  cannot  carry  Uie  whole  pieces  :  for  if  we  went 
down  to  the  shop  and  had  the  cloths  themselves  sprnui  before  us  upon  the 
counter,  I  should  never  think  of  calling  for  the  book  of  patterns.  So  if  I 
have  any  conaderable  purpose  to  efiect  and  the  sure  means  of  oomplefting  it 
happened  by  great  chance  to  occur  at  first  view,  I  never  troubled  my  head 
with  the  possibilities  of  other  measures  that  might  be  taken,  nor  stand  to 
make  hypotheses  of  what  would  ensue  had  circumstances  been  diflerent  from 
those  I  find.  Shall  we  then  fancy  those  shifts  necessary  for  the  Author  of 
Nature  and  all  comprehended  therein,  becauae  they  are  necessary  for  us 
imperfect  creatures  ? 

He  has  a  full  view  of  all  the  men  upon  earth,  of  all  that  ever  were  or  ever 
^hall  be,  so  has  no  use  for  the  specific  idea  of  man  :  he  knows  all  the  actions 
of  free  agents,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  so  has  no  need  of  an  abstract  idea 
of  justice  to  pass  a  judgment  upon  them :  he  discerns  distinctly  all  the  sub- 
stances ever  created,  their  operations  and  afiiections,  so  wants  not  an  unsub- 
stantial nature  of  things  for  his  guidance  in  the  management  of  them. 
Therefore,  with  submission  and  reverence  be  it  spoken,  there  seems  a  truer 
regard  for  his  glory  in  believing  that  he  discerns  the  abstract  solely  in  the 
concrete  produced  or  to  be  produced  into  Being  by  his  own  power,  has  no 
specific  ideas  or  abstractions  of  forms  and  essences  detached  from  their  sub- 
stances, nor  ever  contemplates  an  unsubstantial  nature  of  things,  nor  thinks 
of  possibilities  never  to  be  produced  into  act,  nor  frames  hypothetic  propo- 
sitions of  what  would  happen  if  such  or  sudi  measures  were  to  be  taken  :  for 
all  these  are  expedients  rendered  necessary  by  our  infirmities,  which  we  can 
with  no  colour  of  reason  ascribe  to  him.  It  is  indeed  excusable,  because 
imavoidable,  upon  many  occasions  to  speak  of  his  proceedings  in  a  manner 
conformable  to  our  own,  and  even  to  attribute  to  him  human  passions  and 
afiections,  such  as  favour,  detestation,  resentment,  jealousy,  repentance, 
fonJufcss  for  glory,  pleasure  at  our  obedience,  or  solicitude  for  our  welfare ; 
of  doing  him  service,  of  grieving  his  holy  spirit,  of  our  sincere  zealous  rc- 
ijulutious  and  heaity  piai&es  casting  up  a  sweet  smelling  savour  before  him : 
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but  we  ought  to  remember  that  these  expressions  are  not  adequate  to  the 
eul^ect  nor  descriptive  of  his  essence,  but  indulgencies  only  granted  in  con- 
descension to  our  infinpity*  which  has  none  but  grovelling  ideas  to  apply  to 
the  sublimest  of  objects* 

10.  Still  there  may  remain  a  suspicion  of  something  antecedent,  not  only 
directive  of  intellige9ce  but  even  restrictive  of  omnipotence :  for  no  Will  can 
make  a  thing  be  i^rehended  otherwise  than  it  appears,  nor  understand  it 
differoit  from  what  it  is ;  and  there  are  absolate  impossibilities,  as  that  two 
and  two  should  make  five,  that  the  angles  of  a  trian^e  should  not  be  equal 
to  two  right  ones,  that  an  agent  ^ould  at  the  same  time  be  free  and  impec- 
cable. And  here  I  may  call  in  aid  the  noble  lord  before  dted,  who  deckres 
that  these  propositions  are  identical,  carrying  a  show  of  something  profound 
but  really  expresttve  of  nothing :  for  to  understand  a  thing  otherwise  than  it 
is  would  be  not  to  understand  it,  therefore  to  tell  me  I  cannot  do  so  is  the 
same  as  saying  I  cannot  be  ignorant  of  it  when  I  do  imderstand  it ;  but  in 
the  case  of  the  Supreme  Being  he  directs  his  own  intelligence,  for  he  deter- 
mines how  he  shall  understand  a  thing  by  making  it  what  it  is. 

Then  the  necessity  urged  of  two  and  two  making  four  carries  the  face  of 
an  operation  performed  by  two  and  two  to  produce  the  new  Being  Four ; 
together  with  some  superior  force  restraining  them  from  producing  anything 
el^,  and  indeed  Product  is  the  technical  term  among  arithmeticians  for  the 
sum  found  by  multiplication  :  whereas  two  and  two  were  already  the  same 
thing  with  four  before  our  multiplying  them  together,  and  difier  only  in  idea 
according  as  we  consider  them  separated  or  united.  If  I  had  two  guineas 
in  my  pocket  and  somebody  pays  me  two,  I  now  have  four ;  but  the  guineas 
were  four  while  in  different  hands,  and  yon  might  have  truly  said  there 
were  four  guineas  hi  the  room  hefwe  the  payment ;  so  that  to  say  it  is  im- 
possible two  and  two  should  make  five,  la  the  same  as  saying  they  cannot 
be  anything  else  than  what  th«y  are. 

In  like  manner  the  essence  of  a  triangle  contains  two  particulars.  The 
having  three  angles,  and  the  quantity  of  their  widths  added  together  which 
is  equal  to  two  right  angles :  for  you  mi^t  easily  draw  lines  upon  paper 
making  three  angles  greater  or  less  than  two  right  ones,  but  tiien  those 
lines  will  not  inclose  a  q)ace  and  consequently  be  no  triangle.  The  former 
of  these  particulars  is  as  obvious  as  that  twice  two  are  four,  but  the  latter 
is  unknown  to  many  persons ;  and  those  who  do  know  it  were  tau^t  by 
long  process  of  demonstration,  which  demonstration  was  only  a  new  dis- 
covery to  them  of  what  was  really  contained  in  the  essence  of  the  subject. 
Therefore  to  urge,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  power  to  make  the  angles 
of  a  triangle  unequal  to  two  right  ones,  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  that 
no  power  can  form  a  triangle  which  shall  be  no  triangle :  for  though  the 
word  Impossible  makes  a  show  of  some  limitation  by  antecedent  causes 
confining  the  power  to  one  particular  manner  of  exertion,  yet  it  is  here  a 
delusive  sound  without  a  meaning.  Who  would  think  it  a  limitation  upon 
his  powers,  to  have  it  proved  impossible  for  him  to  do  a  thing  that  shall  be 
quite  different  from  .what  he  does  ?  or  lament  at  lying  under  control  of 
an  uncreated  necessity,  because  he  cannot  write  a  letter  without  writing 
nor  walk  across  the  room  without  walking  ?  For  my  part  I  should  esteem 
it  rather  a  mark  of  inability  and  subjection,  if  when  I  were  tired  of  sitting 
still,  it  were  possible  that  I  might  walk  ever  so  fast  and  yet  continue  all  the 
while  in  the  sedentary  posture  become  irksome  to  me. 

The  same  answer  will  do  for  the  impossibility  of  a  free  agent  being 
impeccable.     Those  who  battle  most  strenuously  for  this  tenet  are  doudv 
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juid  flttctuating  in  timr  oonoeptions  at  first,  but  if  after  wamA  sqvdiUfaf 
and  sbiftiBg  ground  yon  can  dispd  the  clonds  an^  dart  fhey  taaae,  ao  aite 
bring  -them  to  some  detennlnate  atoady  aenae  of  flueir  "wovda*  700  aA 
always  find  them  meaning  the  same  thing  by  FVeeHigeney  and  PpccAflity; 
so  their  assertion  beochofiea  oeMy  idcBtieal»  ^^iMetrer  is  peocable  muft  be 
peccable ;  or  as  they  -afiect  faypodwtic  "pn^oahloiis.  If  Goa  wffl  give  a  uoir 
ture  pecci^ihty  he  mnsk  make  him  peoofeibl^  far  it  ia  not  in  the  natare  «f 
things  to  do  otherwise.  Niim  to  my^amfdifeniioii  free  agen^  and  pecca- 
bility are  different :  Ireeddm  ^erlnipe  inoflukto  ti  ptmer  of  dovng^  ^irrang,  bat 
I  understand  by  peocabilky  a  liabieiiesa  to  do  wrong,  whidi  two  I  eooceiffe 
not  only  distinguishable  in  idea  bat  aepaniUe  in  filct,  and  think  i  find  aone 
few  instanoes  in  myself  <d  their  bemg  aotanli^  a^parated.  I  aeem  to  htcn 
full  liberty  to  bmm  my  wig  whisnever  thoe  is  §te  or  candle  near  me,  ytt 
while  I  can  keep  my  seoaes  and  a^d  the  fircMzy  of  dectkm  or  patf^ 
bumpers,  I  appr^end  mysdf  under  no  haaard  ct  fsadk  tti  idle  fireak.  Aad 
.  I  am  so,  for  from  belieying  God  nnabie  to  deKv«r  Yne  totally  from  my  pee- 
cability,  witflout  dq^ving  me  of  my  freedom,  that  I  hare  hope  be  w9 
actuflily  do  it  for  myadf  in  partia:dar,  and  Ifor  oounflesfi  nndtltCHlB  of  my 
fellow  creatures,  in  some  futare  sts^  ef  our  exktence  whereto  he  is  now 
preparing  us  by  his  laws  ef  nature  add  oomneeB  of  Ptovidoioe  in  tfaSs  unUa- 
nary  stage. 

11.  Neverthetessysuppoiringwiaalterabte  nature  of  thinga,  this  etfn  be 
no  sure  ground  of  our  reasonings,  because  we  can  never  be  vure  of  jqipre- 
headiag  it  exactly :  for  »ich  natwe  muBt  oondnue  ^waya  one  aiid  tiie 
same,  l^t  our  abstract  ideas  notoriously  ^u0Mate  in  ofnr  thoughts  and  Taiy 
from  those  of  other  peopie.  We  have  all  of  us  sotiie  idea  of  juatioe,  yet 
are  perpetually  doubtful  whether  paitkahir  acfkms  cdnieide  therewidi  or 
not :  and  no  man  can  ^  so  perietit  an  idea  erf  thrit  virtue  as  that  he  m^ 
not  afterwards  find  reason  to  add  or  rdait  therefrom.  And  among  varkivs 
persons  how  discordant  rire  their  iicdoas  of  justibfe,  of  honour,  of  pufahc 
spirit,  and  all  oth6r  abstract  ideas  ? 

Notwithstanding  all  the  cartes  i  have  btetowed  upon  tnetanhyaks  and 
abstraction,  I  find  I  have  not  gotten  the  tr«te  tdeft  <tf  peijury ;  tor  ff  I  took 
a  transfer  of  five  hundred  India  to  vote  aH  an  etedtion  and  give  it  back 
again  upon  the  opening,  and  on  going  to  ^ie  ballot  ^ovSd  swear  the  said 
stock  was  my  own  property  and  my  name  nbt  used  in  trust  for  any  c/dier, 
I  should  think  myaelf  gaiJ^  of  perjury :  or  if  I  bad  a  thousand  and  lent 
half  of  it  to  a  friaid  upon  the  like  terms,  I  ishonM  think  this  a  subornation 
of  perjury.  But  there  aie  mndi  Wiser  people,  because  better  skilled  in  fSbit 
only  valuable  knowledge,  the  art  of  getting  money,  who  see  tiiere  is 
nothing  to  reproach  oneself  for  in  aU  tihiB.  And  I  suppose  the  same  Wise 
people  would  perceive^  though  I  onmot,  that  thtire  is  no  harm  in  swearing 
a  man's  life  away,  provided  one  could  get  a  swinging  smtn,  or  serve  h 
friend»  or  ruin  a  piurty  by  so  doing.  I  da^e  not  presume  to  atgue  ^bit  cast 
with  tiiem,  ior  they  woidd  oidy  laugh  at  tny  i^mpHdty  or  cry  me  down  for 
my  superstition.  And  here  I  am  not  bo  simple  as  to  be  insensible  of  ^eir 
wisdom  in  employing  this  kind  of  logic :  for  a  laugh  and  an  outcry  bave 
the  same  effect  upon  the  rational  focuhies  as  stopprag  one's  ears  has  upon 
that  bodily  sd^e ;  and  I  can  dearfy  ^Bscem  diat  the  wisest  way  can  b^ 
taken  in  the  nature  <^  things  for  detending  some  opinions,  is  to  atop  one's 
ears  against  whatever  can  be  said  in  opposition  to  tiiem. 

12.  Again,  if  there  were  an  abstract  nature  of  things  having  a  reality 
separate  from  the  things  themselves,  so  much  of  it  as  does  not  adect  thd 
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Mbfltanoias  whenm'ttk  we  b«ve  ccmoern  would  ^  in^e^eae  to  be  knoWD  by 
«B.  Wiiat  ehoold  we  be  the  better  or  the  wiser  for  knowing  ever  eo  aoen- 
ratdy  4Aie  nslvre  of  Chimeras,  OydopB,  •or  flyii^  Dragons,  since  no  sudi 
oreatnres  *win  erer  fill  in  oar  way  ?  or  for  vnderBlandmg  tiie  abstract 
fotmdatkiiisof  pnidenoe  and  good  pdkywaaKmgS^i^hs  andGunnes,  whk^ 
hmme  mo  eniteBce  ^kmAten  tiban  in  iiMgittatien  ?  Neither  is  it  practi- 
gahlo,  if  k'Were  desirable,  for  us  to  frame  «n  idea  of  sudi  tmoperating 
iiatMWfW  any  single  partJwdarMoBgiBg  to  it;  for  oar  ideal  knowledge  all 
«Dioea  from  experience,  our  most  refiMd  ipeeii]atioBa.ajre  nodiing  mcve 
^^Mcn  TtMilQMldom^yAak  has  been  depoeited  in  our  memory  by  the  ope- 
7«tion  of  substances,  Vetng  either  eztenud  objects  or  fhe  modifici^aons  of 
am  'mentid  organs.  We  may  ccnnpoand,  «88ort,  disimite,  and  recall  tiiem 
^  vHO&ut  Qtisr  er  other  company  than  tliey  etftered;  we  may  jdin  things 
-wlncli  never  ^^peaved  togetto' ;  we  may  thia^  af  a  cause  and  its  remote 
^cibet  ^MmfiA  that  process  of  <^>eration  by  which  it  has  always  worked  it, 
or  MmeK  tiie  Idea  of  a  cause  to  eflfects  it  does  not  bring  fortb,  and  tins  way 
can  make  frmtaslical  compositions  and  romantic  events  nidike  to  anytiiing 
that  'nstafe  4h»  ever  prodaoed :  yet  stiH  the  materials  are  aB  jmsked  out 
fr^am  setmeswe  hme  actually  known  exhil»ted.  I  have  seen  women,  horses, 
birds,  of  ^vailQas  plamage,  and  Mi>  and  Jby  eoHev^ting  several  parts  of  these 
into  one  assemblage,  Uke  flowers  tied  in  a  nosegay,  can  easdy  mtke  up 
that  whimsical  fl^re  with  wliich  florace  begins  hk  art  of  poetry.  'We 
have 'known  admirate  hang  oirt;  signals  and  kj  them  gOTem  t^  moti<Mis  of 
a  4eet :  it  Is  bat  slipping  out  of  mind  the  captains  mmI  crews  obeying  the 
signrts,  and  we  shall  ha^  the  signals  themselves  remaining  for  the  imme- 
^te^aasecffthemfovesBentsintiieahips;  by  which  example  we  may  learn 
to  fancy  a  fiidry  raising  m  magniflcent  palace  by  a  stroke  cf  %ier  wmkL  I 
have  seen  diftveat  animals,  can  reeall  one  of  them  to  mind  and  imme* 
difltely  discard  it  by  «abstk«ting  another  in  its  room ;  lyy  which  power  I 
eoidd  easily  fancy  an  old  witdi  toning  herself  into  a  tabby  cat.  And  it  is 
observable  that  oonjnrors  etf  a31  sorts  vse  certain  mysterious  words  and 
gestores,  whereby  they  teach  imagination  to  join  causes  witii  eflects  not 
bekngiog  to  diem  t  so  that  magic,  witchcraft,  and  conjuration  may  be 
catted  the  habit  of  callifig  oaoses  and  efiects  well  known  in  experience,  but 
connecting  them  together  in  a  maimer  nature  never  did. 

Nor  b  4t  unlikeiy  that  errors  In  philosaphy  should  spring  from  tiie  same 
soupoe.  Lucretius  builds  his  theory  upon  tiie  observation  <n  motes  in  a  sun* 
bean,  whidi  in  gen^td  faU  perpendieulariy,  but  many  of  them  dedine  from 
their  line  of  descent  at  uncertain  times  in  various  and  uncertain  directions  ; 
never  reflecting  what  experience  might  have  informed  him,  that  every  little 
motioii  of  the  air  will  give  an  impulse  to  those  Hght  Inxfies :  so  by  this  ludcy 
cnmssion  he  struck  otft  liia  ingemous  contrivance  for  making  a  world  by 
chaooe*  Our  si>8tract  ideas  of  species,  forms,  essences,  powers,  modes,  re* 
ktions,  and  natures,  are  only  remembrances  of  what  we  have  noticed  in 
substances  or  their  operations :  b^  the  notice  touching  upon  various  points 
of  the  same  object  at  different  tones  and  in  diffisrent  persons,  and  imagina- 
.  tion  being  too  scanty  to  contain  all  &e  stores  of  our  remembrance,  but 
having  h^  scenes  composed  of  such  particulars  at  occur  from  time  to  time 
qxmtaneoudy  or  can  he  drawn  up  by  recollection,  it  is  no  wonder  that  our 
notbas  are  in^perfect,  unstable,  perpetaally  varying  among  ^emsdves  and 
from  those  of  one  another.  Our  moral  ideas  dl  bear  an  idtimate  reference 
to  satisfaction  or  happiness,  and  have  for  their  object  such  sentiments  of  the 
mind  as,  either  by  themselves  or  by  the  actions  they  prompt  to,  make  an 
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iiicrease  or  dimimitioo  of  happinefls.  Aad  hence  H«— eg  tjiat  they  fe» 
frequently  diaoordaiit  wmamg  nwnkiiid  and  flncteatiiig  meadi  bmh  :  for  tk 
efficacy  df  a  particiilar  gentiment,  and  the  coaaeq^ieoeea  oC  an  aotioB,  bcng 
infinitely  vaiiods  aooording  to  atoatioBa  aaid  canimataaces,  it  ta  irciy  difi- 
cuh,  peAaps  impowahle,  to  fix  the  eaKoceof  jqatioe,  Q£hoiio«r»<if  pte^^of 
boliness,  and  all  othen  of  the  moral  daae^  ao  accurately  as  tiiat  aoMCthi^ 
yet  unobaenred  or  slipped  oat  of  mmd  shall  not  caneaa  aHrffntkm  of  ahipe 
or  colour  thereiii.  Therefore  thoee  ideal  natorea  and  eaBencea  mr^  mM  to 
be  taken  for  the  basis  of  kiiowkdg^  or  first  prncqiles  of  action :  tk^sR 
good  and  needful  directioos  for  our  conduct  both  in  acting  and  icnorj 
Uie  sole  means  of  making  past  ezperieooe  profitable,  hot  ao  fiir  hom  ] 
eternal,  unproduoed,  and  unalterable,  that  they  wcve  the  oibprin^  of  o 
nation  upon  substances  and  operations  we  have  known ;  and  are  apt  to 
change,  like  stale  meat,  so  for  as  to  become  nnwholeaoae,  if  locked  np  ki^ 
in  the  qieculations  of  the  closet.  They  must  he  frequently  hrouglitoat  i 
the  air  of  the  world,  applied  to  the  oocurrenoes  passing  there,  and  c 
endeavours  used  by  familiar  example,  comparison,  distinction,  foeah  ( 
tion,  and  supposition  of  cases  likdy  to  happen,  ao  to  fix  their  fign 
the  memory  as  that  there  may  be  nothing  defective  or  saperflaona*  and  they 
may  rise  uniform  and  steady  every  time  they  make  their  appearance  in  the 
imagination. 

13.  The  doctrine  of  an  uncreated  natmt  of  things  seens  U>  have  ga- 
thered strength  from  a  notion  of  its  necessity  to  direct  the  choice  of  the 
Almighty  in  his  creaticm :  for  choice  must  be  founded  on  the  diacemoMnK 
of  one  thing  being  preferable  to  another,  which  discernment  does  not 
make  the  preference,  it  only  finds  a  preferokoe  mibsisting  before  in  the  ob- 
ject contein{dated.     But  this  necessity  wUl  iqipear  none  when  we  refleel 
that,  as  already  hinted  in  the  above  cited  §  7 1  of  the  last  chapter,  many  thii^ 
must  have  passed  in  the  creation  for  whidi  no  direction  could  be  had  fron 
an  antecedent  nature  of  things.     Supposing  the  diaracters,  endowments, 
and  offices,  of  all  perceptive  Beings  ascertained  by  such  nature,  which  b 
more  than  I  can  pretend  to  say  that  they  were,  y^  how  can  that  nature  allot 
particular  persons  to  the  sevmd  parts  and  offices  it  had  made  requisite  ia 
the  universe  ?     What  if  there  must  be  an  Archangel  to  lead  forth  the  hosts 
of  the  Lord  to  battle,  and  such  a  reptile  as  Ned  Search  to  puzzle  his  brains 
with  dry  speculations  that  nobody  heeds,  why  was  it  necessary  that  Mirh^ 
must  be  the  Archangel  and  I  the  reptile?     It  is  true  that  in  my  present  con- 
dition I  am  utterly  unfit  to  cope  with  the  arch  nheH,  for  he  would  pinch  me 
to  nothing  with  a  gripe  of  his  iron  claw,  and  tiiis  is  owing  to  die  infirmity 
of  that  nature  which  God  has  giv^a  me :  but  what  was  Midiael  better  thaa 
me  before  either  of  us  were  cr^ited  ?  both  were  then  nonentities,  undlBtin- 
guisbable  nothings,  capable  of  neither  fitness  nor  unfitness  for  any  office 
whatever.     Then  what  antecedent  necessity  should  so  constrain  omnipotence 
as  that  God  might  not  have  created  me  to  the  powers  and  intelligence  of  the 
Archangel,  and  made  Michael  the  weak  and  sinful  son  of  Adam  ?    The  plan 
of  universal  Providence  would  still  have  gone  on  as  it  does ;  Satan  would 
still  have  been  overthrown  and  the  same  chapters  still  have  been  scribbled. 
We  may  think  it  requisite  there  ^ould  be  successive  generations  of  men 
from  the  formation  of  this  earth  to  its  final  dissolution,  but  what  was  there 
io  the  nature  of  things  to  make  it  requisite  that  I  and  my  cotemporaric9 
should  be  living  just  now,  and  not  have  been  produced  into  Being  arooo^ 
the  antediluvians  or  reserved  for  some  future  ceutury  ?     Had  their  persoue. 
with  whom  we  had  then  exchanged  lots,  been  born  in  our  time  with  our 
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natural  talents,  received  our  educaticm  and  consorted  with  our  company, 
they  would  have  performed  their  parts  just  as  we  have  done,  and  the  course 
of  human  affiurs  would  have  been  nothing  different 

Yet  why  was  it  necessary  there  must  be  an  endless  variety  of  creatures 
with  continual  gradations  of  power,  intelligence,  and  office  among  them  ? 
was  it  impossible  they  could  all  have  been  made  equal  and  alike  ?  What 
.can  we  see  in  the  antecedent  nature  of  things  to  make  it  indispensably  re- 
quidte  that  there  should  be  Archangels  and  reptiles,  patriarchal  simplicity 
and  modem  refinements  ?  What  higher  cause  can  we  assign  for  these  things 
than  the  Will  and  good  pleasure  of  the  Creator  ? 

If  there  be  any  rule  of  direction  which  we  cannot  separate  from  our  idea 
of  God,  it  is  that  of  goodness ;  for  we  say  that  God  is  good  by  the  necessity 
of  his  nature :  but  goodness  respects  only  the  happiness  bestowed  and  pro- 
duction of  creatures  capable  of  being  made  happy ;  it  has  no  concern  with 
the  manner  of  nmking  them  happy ;  so  long  as  the  same  portion  of  blessing 
is  distributed,  it  gives  no  preference  to  one  particular  me^od  of  distribution 
rather  than  another.  What  previous  fitness  of  things  do  we  discover,  or 
what  in  the  nature  of  goodness,  that  should  hinder  but  that  God  might  have 
griven  us  the  measure  of  happiness  designed,  by  his  own  continued  act  with* 
out  the  intervention  of  second  causes  ?  was  he  not  Me,  or  would  it  have 
been  laborious  and  troublesome,  to  have  done  so  ?  In  thk  case  the  creatures 
would  have  wanted  no  faculty  of  activity,  for  the  perceptive  alone  would 
have  sufficed ;  a  corporeal  world  to  supply  them  with  materials  of  enjoyment 
had  been  needless,  as  likewise  those  wonderful  courses  of  Providence  pro* 
ducing  order  therein,  nor  could  there  have  been  room  for  vnsdom  to  dis- 
play herself.  For  the  very  essence  of  wisdom  lies  in  the  nice  adjustment  of 
causes  among  one  another  and  to  their  destined  effects,  so  that  an  infinite 
variety  of  them  shall,  by  many  intricate  channels  and  discordant  operations, 
bring  forth  the  exact  series  of  events  projected.  What  is  done  by  dint  of 
power,  requires  no  wisdom  to  perform  it.  If  I  have  a  bowl  in  my  hand  and 
want  it  to  touch  the  jack  at  the  other  end  of  the  green,  the  shortest  way 
would  be  to  carry  it  Uiither,  but  then  there  is  no  skill  in  doing  this :  the 
skill  lies  in  rolling  it  along  the  ground  so  that,  by  taking  a  oonqmss  over 
several  inequalities  of  the  turf,  it  shall  rest  at  last  just  in  the  spot  I  would, 
have  it.  Or  if  there  were  blocks  in  the  way  that  it  could  not  reach  the 
mark  unless  by  a  passage  of  twenty  angles  maide  by  touching  upon  so  many 
bowls,  he  tliat  could  make  a  sure  cast  under  these  circumstances  would  show 
a  most  surprising  skill.  Why  then  do  we  take  so  much  trouble  in  roUin^ 
our  bowls  ^en  we  might  carry  them  easier  ?     The  answer  is  obvioas :  for 

some  bystander.  But 
is  in  act,  as  we  go  to  a 
irhat  he  could  do  ? 
ng  to  him,  to  manifest 
i  because  he  has  so  con- 
lation  of  his  glory  and 
mel  of  their  happiuess; 
ireatures  without  giving 
id  of  that  species  which 
to  whom  the  necessary 
them,  the  turbulence  ci 
8  around  them,  has  ren- 
he  extent  whereof  they 
e  display  of  glory  must 
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be  looked  for  iatke  cttiilHutHWi  mni.  afre  gfrcn  to  tbe  cKOituiCB  on  etl^ 
iug  tfaeoi  foftk  nte  Being,  not  in  wtkfihsmg  prior  to  theH*  craftioii :  nor  am 
we  derise  any  prerioas  neeiHili^  nor  elMmri  fitnev,  tftniEt  flimultl  dduiuine 
ban  to  vtfify  tiw  denwndb  af  goudnw  by  tiie  kmg-flpan  eontriTnnoes  cf 
wiedepi^  nrther  tinm  ly  the  direJet  upi  i  HioiiB  of  power,  Sfaiee  then,  tf  «e 
^(^  needs  jndge  of  die  Crestor  by  oer  own  ideas,  tiiere  ^ipenrs  to  Iwfe 
been  many  paiticnlan  attending  the  cTcatiou,  for  wbieh  we  can  fom  no 
idee  of  any  direction  to  be  bad  fom  apre-taietent  tix^tnet  nature  of  tbings, 
we  nnist  ncknowkdge  tinct  in  thoee  partionkiB  he  conld  and,  dfid  prrxeed 
without  it,  and  from  dieoce  wKf  oondnde  that  he  ni^fat  do  the  same  in  al 
otheri  bebnging  to  his  woric. 

14.  K¥Wigoodnew,  that mnat  important  of  aBtfieAttiibutes  tone;  oeemg 
asGribedtDO  hastily  by  many  to  aodi^m  abetnet  nirtm,  for  they  sny  that  6od 
is  good  by  the  nooeifiity  of  Ins  natwe :  whidi  expression  I  have  need  jnst 
now  after  their  rrmmplr,  though  without  a  fyi  undeartandtng  of  tiie  terms, 
for  to  my  apprehension  tiiey  im|dy  a  necessity  eaftiiig  goodness  upon  hmi 
inTohnlurily,  or  mdpng  it  requisite  for  him  to  act  upon  that  prinople ;  but 
for  my  part  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  how  it  eoaaes  that  he  is  good,  nor 
lasign  a  caase  of  his  being  so.  Men  are  good  beeanse  it  is  their  dutj,  be^ 
eause  it  will  obtain  tinm  his  hwaar,  beoause  diey  thiidc  it  their  truest  in- 
terest, beeanse  tiiey  hare  been  led  into  it  by  good  company,  because  it  is 
P9^HFig  to  their  inflection,  and  gratefol^  to  their  morri  senset  but  I  can 
aaorflie  none  of  those  moliires,  nor  any  o^er  tuuccifuble  by  me,  to'  the 
Almighty. 

Goodness,  youwoE  urge,  is  an  exoefienee,  and  bH  erceDences  must  centre 
in  him.  Let  us  beware  that  we  do  not  slide  back  again  into  the  notioa  of 
things  afastnct  and  unsubstantial  subsis^g  independently  on  their  sob- 
staneea;  for  what  am  we  to  mklerstsnd  by  Exoefirace  ?  Tfie  idea  results 
from  eompaneon,  most  frequently  among  us  from  a  comparison  of  persons ; 
we  call  a  man  exeellent  in  his  way  i^en  he  for  am  passes  othem :  in  tlliv 
aenae  we  may  say  without  blasphemy  that  the  excdlence  of  God  sprang 
from  hia  creation,  for  a  sole  Being  can  have  no  excellence  because  it  has 
nothing  to  exceL  Or  if  you  w31  apply  thetmn,  you  might  with  equal  pro- 
priety, apply  ite  contrary,  for  while  the  sole  he  was  tiie  lowest  as  w^  as  tbe 
most  eaodlent  of  Beii^  Therefore  when  he  had  made  a  multitude  €^ 
creatures  for  inforior  to  hhnsetf,  then  it  was  he  began  to  be  the  most 


In  the  other  scans  of  excdlence  it  rests  upon  a  comparison  of  things, 
those  being  judged  the  most  excellent  which  are  most  advantageous,  or  con- 
dnce  to  theasest  exe^ent  purposes,  that  is,  such  as  yield  the  largest  inccune 
of  happiness.  It  is  true  goodness  placed  in  ^is  light  must  appear  the 
highest  excellence,  beonuse  that  alone  gives  us  an  interest  in  omn^[>otence, 
omnisflienoe,  and  ininite  wisdom,  which  widiout  it  would  become  objects  of 
mere  speonlaction,  or  perhaps  of  dread  and  horror.  But  tiien  it  is  an  excd- 
lenoe  nhrtivdy  to  ns^  and  if  we  thmk  to  increase  it  by  our  prayers,  obla- 
tions, and  rectitade  of  conduct,  we  shdl  do  well,  as  being  the  most  excel- 
lent purpose  we  can  drive  at :  yet  this  does  not  prove  it  an  excellence  to 
him,  nor  fixed  iqKm  him  by  the  necessity  of  his  nature.  If  a  man  have 
talents  and  a  disposition  of  mind  highly  beneficial  to  the  public,  though  pro- 
dnctiine  of  nothiag  Im  ineeesant  cares  and  trouble  to  himself,  we  think  him 
an  exoellent  person,  and  he  may  think  it  himself  an  excellect  possessioD, 
and  why  ?  either  beoause  of  the  satisfoction  of  mind  redounding  therefrom, 
or  more  rationally  because  it  is  every  man's  truest  interest  to  do  the  most 
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good  he  Caiu  For  in  that  only  aatve  of  tUngs  which  Im  within  onr  know- 
ledge, the  motire  of  every  action  regards  idtioiatoly  seme  benelk  of  ihe 
ftgent»  either  real  or  fancted ;  and  if  theve  he  another  natare  we  know  nothing 
of»  weeanaeTertakenpon  va  to  pronouwe  what  it  does  or  does  not  require  t 
tlie  known  natare  of  agency  manifestly  does  set  render  an  Attribvte  of 
g^oodoess  necessary,  for  what  joy»  what  advantage,  coohl  aecme  to  the 
Alniighty  from  effecting  his  gracious  purpose  of  making  creatnres  to  be 
happy  ?  or  k>w.  was  it  hetter  or  more  excellent  fbr  hiai  to  be  good  than  to 
beral? 

But  it  will  be  asked,  can:  I  im^^uie  a  Deit^  otherwise  than  good  }  1 
frankly  own  that  I  eannot*  beoaase  I  Mb  so  many  effects  of  boqnty  in  my- 
self, and  see  SQaaanQr  hiesMigB.peiired  daily  among  the  creatnres  on  aU  sides 
around  nie»  that  I  cannot  isnagitta  them  proceeding  from  any  other  than  a 
bemefieent,  graokms,  and  indulgent  power.  Thus  I  discover  the  cause  by 
the  efieots^  and  rast  contented  in.  the  discovery  without  wanting  or  pre- 
tending to  loek  finther  lor  a  canse  of  that  cause  which  I  esteem  the  First, 
^fnlrpng  mysslf  happy  then  is  sueba  one  from  under  whoae  influence  I  can 
never,  he  reaaoved.  Nor  is  my  method  different  with  respeet  to  the  other 
Attrihules,  and  uvea  the  Being  of  a  God,  for  all  which  I  ooidd  never  yet 
anfeec  into  the  feroe  o£  alignments  a  priorL  I  see  thene  is  a  world,  and  my 
caasoa  convinoes  me.it  c^d  not  exist  withoat  a  Creator,  therefbre  there  is 
aae.  I  know  from  ezperienoe  of  woiks  I  have  seen  performed,  that  the 
world  could  not  be  made  withoutpower,  and  can  discern  noting  that  shoidd 
limit  or  obstruct  tiiat  power,  thmlore  tiie  Crsator  is  omnipotent.  In  this 
manner  I  go  on  investigating  the  other  Attributes  by  oomparison  of  cause* 
and  efleots :  if  at  any  time  I  try  to  throw  aside  all  my  ezperienoe,  together 
with  Ae  Qbaenraftions  and  theorems  stored  in  mind  therefrom,  I  find  nothing 
aul  obeonrity  whereon  I  can  neither  judge,  nor  reason,  nor  argue. 

16.  What  ^eal  do  we  repeesent  God  as  arbitrary,  that  it  is  wholly  un- 
e#tiin  in  what  manner  he  will  deal  with  os,  that  he  follows  none  other 
guidance  in  his  proeeedinga  than  mere  will  and  pleasure  ?  Far  be  it  frxxn 
me  to  draw  this  oopgkiMna^  nor  do  I  think  the  premises  kid  down  above 
will  bear  it.  For  arbitary  proceeding  is  acting  with  no  regard  to  the  con- 
dilioa  of  the  nl^iecte  aeted  upon,  and  such  action  must  always  be  uncertain ; 
hut  without  an  antecedent  uncreated  nature  of  things  I  apprehend  God  does 
act  want  a  gaidaace  for  his  proeeedinga  in  the  subsequent  nature  given  to 
hie  subitances  on  making  them ;  and  that  he  fbUows  invariaUy  those  rules 
which  he  had  prescribed  to  himself  by  the  creatieB,  which  last  oimiion  I 
gather  from  his  immutability. 

Yet  neither  can  I  venture  to  pronounce  him  immutable  by  the  necessity 
af  his  nature,  lor  I  can  see  nothing  previous  that  should  make  it  necessary, 
hut  infer  it  from  the  steady  regidarity  observable  in  his  laws  of  visftla 
nature  and  courae  of  efvents  respecting  mankind,  and  from  ^e  absence  of 
all  ooQoeivable  cauaea  whkdi  might  work  a  change  in  him.  Men  arechange* 
'  abto  etther  from  igaoranoe,  whioh  leaves  room  for  new  lights  perpekuJly  to 
east  a  new  appearaace  of  things  upea'dieir  judgment ;  or  from  imbecility, 
lenderiag  them  liable  to  \m  hurried  to  and  fro  against  ^eir  judgment  by  the 
qpoataaaoas  anduDoertaiii  iiqpalseof  tiieir  passions:  and  1  have  observed' 
that  in  prq[Matk)a  as  they  can  get  rid  of  thear  ignorance  end  imbecility, 
tb^  grow  more  and  more  uniform  and  steady  in  ttmr  sentiments  and  con* 
duct.  Therefore  being  frilly  assaied  those  two  causes  are  absent  from  God,- 
(  see  no  shadow  of  probability  for  their  effects  :  nor  can  entertain  a  sus- 
picion that  be  may  be  good  and  provident  to-day  but  cruel  or  regardless  of> 
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us  to-ncMMTOW  :  that  at  one  thus  he  could  look  forth  npon  the  works  wWk 
he  had  made  and  behold  they  were  Teiy  good,  confbrmahle  to  his  liking: 
but  at  Bome  sobfleqiient  season  he  might  look  forth  again  and  bdioU  ther 
were  stark  nought,  displeasing  and  odious  in  his  aigfat ;  tiiat  he  shcskl 
dioose  a  plan  of  operation,  peraerering  in  it  for  sucoeaaiTe  ages  ontiJ  at 
length  he  changed  his  mind,  departed  from  his  plan,  and  pnrraed  another 
diametrically  opposite. 

Neverthdess,  we  most  take  care  to  settle  the  proper  idea  of  imnratabflitT. 
whidi  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  variety  of  action,  provided  the  whole 
icheme  of  action  be  laid  out  upon  one  plan :  for  we  do  not  proooirooe  a 
man  changeable  and  oncertain  because  he  sometimea  goes  to  bed.  and 
sometimes  gets  up,  sometimes  sits  down  to  eat,  and  sometimes  rises  to 
labour,  or  studies  and  uses  exerdae,  meditates  alone,  and  diverts  hiipself 
among  his  friends  at  difierent  times,  if  in  all  those  changes  of  action  be 
still  l^lds  on  the  same  tenor  of  conduct,  and  acts  upon  the  same  principles 
throughout.  So  the  measures  of  universal  govemmoit  are  immatabh 
although  the  dispensations  made  by  it  are  various,  aometinies  building  op 
and  sometimes  pulling  down,  sometimes  cherishing  with  sahibrioos  in- 
iuences,  and  sometimes  destroying  with  pestilence  and  fomine ;  ahhongh 
barbarism  and  good  pdity  by  turns  overspread  the  several  ooontries  of  the 
earth  ;  although  at  tinges  we  are  in  pleasure  or  pain,  in  hope  or  under  de- 
jection, gladdmied  with  success,  or  vexed  with  dttappointment  For  these 
are  various  parts  making  up  the  symmetry  of  one  uniifbnn  plan  which  never 
varies  from  itself:  so  that  the  universe  continues  always  the  same,  bat  the 
members  of  it  fluctuate,  perpetually  changing  condition  with  one  another 

16.  It  is  this  fluctuation  among  the  Hiembers  and  individuals  of  an  im- 
mutable Whde,  that  occasions  so  many  mistakes  in  the  doctrine  of  ^ 
causes ;  for  our  unpierdng  optics  readiing  a  very  little  way  into  the  chlia 
of  events  around  us,  we  frequently  take  the  means  for  the  end  and  deceive 
oursdves  in  their  b^u^ngs  and  t^ndendes ;  but  if  we  could  discern  thefifli^ 
causes  as  they  grow  in  order  from  one  another,  there  would  be  bo  rarer 
foundation  whereon  to  build  our  reasonings,  nor  could  there  be  a  m/er 
measure  of  our  conduct  than  to  exert  our  liSie  powers  in  co-operating  with 
them.    Those  final  causes  are  best  soug^  out  by  a  diligent  examinstion 
into  the  nature  of  things,  that  is,  of  substances,  their  qualities,  roatw 
relations,  and  operations,  foiling  within  the  compass  of  our  notice :  whose 
natures  must  of  course  have  continuance  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  sabj^ 
whereof  they  jare  predicated.     That  there  is  a  nature  of  the  Britieh  ^^^f" 
tution  nobody  will  deny,  nor  that  it  requires  the  attention  of  every  one  who 
would  strike  out  atty  measures  of  sotmd  policy  among  us,  for  none  that  are 
contrary  ther^o  can  succeed :  but  this  nature  was  so  for  ifrom  being  ^^?^ 
and  unchangeable,  that  fifteen  hundred  years  ago,  before  there  was  aBritim 
constitution,  it  had  no  Being,  so  could  reqohe  nothing  and  direct  to 
nothing :  and  a  little  smattering  in  English  history  will  manifest,  that  it 
has  reodved  many  changes  from  the  Saxon  hqrtarcfay  to  Che  pre^^ 
flourishing  condition  of  our  American  cdonies.     The  absorptioo  of  ^^ 
kingdoms  by  the  seventh,  the  introduction  of  Ptapal  authority,  the  Norma" 
conquest,  the  wars  of  the  Barons,  the  breaking  of  their  power,  the  reforms* 
tion,  the  growth  of  commerce  and  naval  stre^^,  the  Re'^^^^'*'^'.^  T^ 
recent  discovery  of  representation  bdng  confined  to  penons  baring  e<^ 
interest  in  dections,  have  each  of  them  given  us  a  diflerent  nature. 
.  Nevertheless  there  may  be  natures  eternal,  if  the  substances  whereon 
they  depend  were  so ;  and  unchangeable  though  the  substances  flactuaw 
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into  d^rent  sorts  of  oreatores,  provided  others  perpetually  suoeeed  in  their' 
places :  for  the  noble  ally  whom  I  have  called  to  my  assistance  in  this 
chapter  will  concur  with  me  in  maintaining  a  distinction  between  eternal 
and  independent  or  uncreated.  We  do  not  deny  that  God  might  have 
created  Beings  from  everlasting  capable  of  right  and  wrong  in  their  dealings 
among  one  another,  in  which  case  the  fundamental  rules  of  justice  were 
eternal  and  immutable*  What  though  there  be  evident  marks  of  genera- 
tion in  this  earth :  possibly  the  universe  never  was  without  a  race  of  men 
in  some  dirty  habitation  or  other,  and  then  human  nature  with  all  the  ab- 
stractions belonging  to  it  was  eternal.  Nor  shaU  I  scruple  to  admit  that 
God  has  regard  to  those  natures,  making  his  dispensations  conformable 
thereto,  so  that  we  may  style  them  his  guidance :  but  then  it  is  in  the 
government  only,  not  the  creation  of  the  world,  whereof  they  were  the 
production,  and  consequently  could  not  be  the  direction.  We  therefore 
having  nothing  better  than  those  natures  to  make  the  basis  of  our  reasonings, 
it  would  be  an  unwarrantable  presumption  in  us  to  pronounce  anything 
confidently  concerning  creation,  the  manner  or  causes  of  it ;  for  we  never 
had  experience  of  a  creation  or  an3rthing  previous  or  preparatory  to  it,  so 
can  have  no  ground  whereon  to  build  an  hypothesis.  It  is  enough,  and  a 
great  matter  too,  for  us  if  we  can  discern  how  things  are  constituted ;  for 
from  thence,  as  from  the  only  source  we  have  aocess  to,  may  be  gathered  so 
much  knowledge  of  the  IHvine  nature  as  is  needful  or  possible  for  us  to  attain. 
17.  I  should  not  have  been  so  copious  or  perhaps  tedious  upon  this 
abstruse  subject,  but  that  I  apprehend  it  of  gr^  importance  to  such  as 
push  their  thoughts  beyond  the  common  extent :  for  it  is  of  little  avail  to 
the  vulgar,  who  seek  for  nothing  further  than  the  Will  and  good  pleasure 
of  God,  to  account  for  the  constitutions  of  things,  the  course  of  events  be- 
falling among  them,  the  rules  of  duty  or  obligations  to  moral  conduct ;  and 
in  this  instance  are  wiser  than  the  speculative.  But  a  trust  in  God  is  the 
grand  comer  stone  of  all  Religion,  and  of  all  our  hopes  beyond  what  this 
present  sublunary  scene  of  affairs  can  afford  :  therefore  it  is  of  the  highest 
moment  to  every  person  to  take  care  that  this  stone  hes  firm  upon  solid 
ground,  and  while  it  seems  to  press  dose  thereon,  it  do  not  indeed  take  its 
support  from  some  side-props  which  keep  it  hollow.  We  may  laudably 
search  into  visible  nature  to  find  what  is  the  Will  of  God,  for  we  may  learn 
something  of  it  from  his  works ;  but  if  when  so  found,  our  dependence 
rests  upon  anything  else,  whether  in  heaven  above  or  earth  below,  in  the 
wilds  of  abstraction  or  a  divine  nature  subsisting  independently  on  that 
Will,  we  shall  find  it  fail  us  in  time  of  need,  how  fair  soever  it  may  promise 
during  the  enthusiasm  of  ^)ecu]ative  discoveries.  For  this  enthusiasm,  like 
the  heat  of  argument,  will  often  give  a  colour  of  demonstration  to  mere 
]dausible  i^pearances,  so  beguiling  the  judgment  as  to  make  men  mistake 
their  own  sentiments  and  perceive  not  Uie  real  ground  whereon  their  per- 
suasions stand.  They  think  themselves  actuated  by  a  zeal  for  the  divine 
glory  in  maintaining  that  God  is  good,  and  just,  and  wise,  and  holy,  by  the 
necessity  of  his  nature ;  which  notion  is  really  suggested  by  a  secret  mis- 
trust of  him.  They  apprehend  their  fortunes  un^ie  in  his  hands ;  they 
feel  uneasy  at  the  thought  of  lying  under  his  absolute  dominioti:  they 
suspect  he  may  deal  arbitrarily,  unjustly,  and  unkindly  by  them ;  so  they 
want  some  barrier  against  the  dangers  of  unlimited  prerogative,  whi(^ 
barrier  they  suppose  to  be  had  in  l^e  antecedent,  uncreated,  unalterable 
nature  of  things  keeping  him  perpetually  in  order. 

VOL.  I.  2  L 
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Btrt  this  is  a  novel  doctrine  unknown  to  the  soundest  of  ancient  writen 
either  sacred  or  profane  :  Pythagoras  taught  that  things  wcfe  estahlislwd. 
the  powers  of  nature  and  course  of  events  ascertained,  hy  the  oatfa-  of  Jove : 
the  Scriptures  speak  of  a  covenant  of  God  fixing  tiie  laws  of  nature,  so 
that  day  and  night,  seed  time  and  harvest,  should  never  fafl ;  and  represent 
^ven  the  supernatural  interpositions  therein  recorded  as  made  in  consequence 
of  the  oath  sworn  unto  David,  nid  the  eternal  purpose  of  GSod  before  the 
foundations  of  the  world.  Now  an  oath  and  a  covenant  are  free  and  vcrfun- 
tary  acts,  where  there  is  no  higher  authority  to  require  the  one  nor  valu- 
able consideration  given  to  make  the  other  ejqiedient :  Uierefbre  those  could 
be  only  figurative  expressions  of  the  Divine  immutabihty^  yet  were  they 
thought  sufficient  securities  without  wishing  or  seeking  for  anything  further 
to  enforce  their  performance.  Wherefore  prudence  should  incline  us  to 
inure  our  minds  to  place  their  confidence  upon  this  sole  stable  bottom,  and 
to  satisfy  ourselves  of  its  solidity  by  frequent  impartial  examinatiop :  for 
whatever  better  support  we  may  flatter  our  imagination  with  in  the  fondness 
of  refinement,  when  distress  or  an  approaching  dissolution  threateos,  the 
fondhess  will  subside,  our  support  be  witiidrawn,  and  we  shall  remain 
utterly  at  a  loss  where  to  find  another. 

18.  If  we  are  fuUy  assured  that  God  is  good  and  that  he  will  always  con- 
tinue so,  what  more  cah  we  desire  for  our  dependence  ?  what  should  we  be 
the  better  if  we  could  know  why  he  must  be  good  ?  or  irhBt  addition  would 
it  make  to  our  security,  unless  we  entertained  a  suspicion  of  the  other  two  ? 
Those  two  points  then  it  behoves  us  to  take  for  the  principal  objects  of  our 
attention,  examining  impartially  what  evidences  there  are  to  convince  our 
judgment  of  their  truth;  and  then  by  frequent  contemplation  of  such 
evidences,  so  to  inculcate  the  result  upon  our  minds  that  it  may  grow  into 
an  habitual  steady  persuasion  rising  spontaneously  to  the  thought  in  full 
strength  and  colour  whenever  needful.  Actual  goodness  is  discerned  by 
the  preponderancy  of  enjoyments  above  the  uneasinesses  open  to  our  ob- 
servance, and  the  means  of  preservation,  support,  accommodation,  relief, 
and  comfort,  amply  provided-  around :  but  then  we  must  take  care  to  dis- 
tinguish between  goodness  and  fondness  or  a  compliance  with  every  sudden 
humour,  nor  confine  our  view  to  ourselves  alone  or  our  situation  in  the  pre- 
sent moment,  which  may  happen  to  contain  nothing  of  enjoyment  within  its 
compass.  And  the  continuance  of  goodness  may  be  learned  from  the  con* 
sideration  that  mutability  springs  Sways  from  defect  or  weakness ;  it  h 
owing  to  something  we  did  not  think  of  before,  or  some  unforeseen  desire 
we  cannot  resist :  still  remembering  that  very  difilerent  strokes  may  com- 
pose an  uniform  plan,  and  a  variety  of  dispensations  be  consistent  with  an 
in  variableness  of  design. 

Nor  is  there  a  small  confirmation  of  those  points  to  be  drawn  from  the 
concurrence  of  aU  mankind,  for  an  opinion  universally  received  may  well 
be  presumed  standing  upon  solid  gprounds  although  Uie  steps  wheieby  it 
grew  from  thence  should  be  utterly  fbrgottoi.  But  thefe  is  nobody  to 
whose  ears  and  understanding  the  very  suggestion  of  an  evil  or  a  changeable 
Deity  would  not  be  shocking :  and  this  alone  gives  rise  to  our  perplexities 
upon  the  origin  of  evil.  For  if  we  oould  bdieve  a  mixture  of  beneficence 
and  unkindness  in  the  Ahhighty^  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  account 
for  whatever  happens  contrary  to  our  lilong  from  the  latter :  when  distress 
fiedls  upon  us  the  answer  would  be  feady,  it  is  an  unfiKvouraUe  season  wherein 
he  chances  to  be  out  of  humour  with  us.  But  no  man  will  hear  sudi  an- 
swers :  therefore  many  devices  have  been  framed  to  solve  the  difficulty 
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another  way,  by  the  mechanical  action  of  matter,  the  imperfection  of 
created  Being,  the  gradation  of  stages  among  the  creatures ;  some  have 
subjected  God  to  an  eternal  nature  of  things  rendering  it  impossible  for  him 
to  give  unmingled  happiness,  others  reinresent  him  casting  the  power  out  of 
bis  own  hands  by  a  Ar^  will  of  indifference  given  to  men,  which  he  cannot 
control  without  destroying.  The  three  first  appear  to  me  secondary,  not 
original,  causes  of  evil ;  and  ior  the  two  last  I  can  find  no  proof  of  their  be- 
ing fact.  For  my  part,  I  can  neither  see,  nor  find  a  use  in  seeing,  any 
higher  origin  of  tilings  than  the  Will  and  pleasure  of  the  Creator  in  making 
them ;  if  tiiere  be  a  higher  I  am  sensible  my  fiaculties  can  never  reax£ 
it,  and  so  ficMr  sb  I  can  ducover  how  things  are  constituted,  I  may  depend 
upon  their  being  administered  conformably  thereto,  and  my  own  expecta- 
tions wiU  be  ascertained* 

Therefore  I  have  recommended  in  Chap.  XVlII.  to  consider  God  under 
two  characters,  as  Creator  and  as  Governor  of  the  world.  In  the  latter 
only  we  may  discern  the  grounds  of  his  proceedings,  and  reason  upon  the 
doctrine  of  final  causes :  in  the  former  it  is  not  our  business  to  examine 
why  but  what  he  has  done.  If  I  am  asked  why  the  world  was  established 
in  wisdom  and  goodness,  second  causes  employed,  the  perceptions  of  spirit 
made  dependent  on  the  actions  of  matter,  and  a  sprinkling  of  evil  rendered 
necessary:  why  there  was  a  gradation  of  creatures,  an  interruption  in  the 
enjoyments  allotted  them  and  a  peccability  in  man ;  I  have  none  other  an- 
swer for  an  such  questions  than,  because  it  vras  the  Will  and  good  pleasure 
of  the  Creator  so  to  order.  But  on  observing  the  manner  wherein  things 
are  constituted,  I  find  the  perceptive  creatures  endowed  with  activity  where- 
by they  are  to  help  themaelves  to  the  enjoyments  put  within  their  power, 
that  the  apprehension  of  evil  has  as  great  a  ^are  in  the  exertion  of  activity 
as  the  desire  of  good,  that  since,  as  observed  before,  our  knowledge  of  ob- 
jects hes  in  the  discernment  of  their  difierences,  there  would  be  no  sense  of 
good  unless  by  comparison  with  its  contrast ;  for  it  is  a  common  saying 
that  we  know  not  the  value  of  blessings  until  they  are  taken  from  us,  and 
the  appellation  of  a  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  implies  that  Adam 
did  not  understand  what  good  was  before  he  had  experience  of  evil,  there- 
fore there  must  be  some  actual  evil  interpersed  to  raise  the  apprehension  of 
danger,  but  a  very  'small  proportion  will  suffice  for  that  purpose.  This 
establishment  I  regard  as  the  oath  or  covenant  of  the  Creator,  and  by  a 
fig^urative  expression  denoting  the  Divine  immutability,  may  call  it  an 
obligation  binding  upon  God  in  his  character  of  Governor  to  adhere  in- 
violably thereto. 

Thus  there  is  a  nature  of  things  which  our  universal  Governor  takes  for 
his  continual  guidance,  not  indq)endent  nor  uncreated ;  antecedent  indeed 
to  the  measures  he  takes,  but  subsequent  to  tiie  creation,  dependent  thereon 
and  created  therewith.  As  much  c^  this  nature  as  we  can  discern,  so  much 
we  may  know  concerning  his  future  proceedings :  and  this  is  the  only  evi- 
dence human  reason  can  produce  for  augurating  what  shall  befall  us  beyond 
the  extent  of  this  present  life.*  Hence  likewise  we  may  gather  that  there  is 
a  final  cause  whereon  his  views  constantly  terminate,  namely  the  hs^iness 
of  the  creatures,  to  be  pursued  by  such  methods  as  their  natures  and  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  them  render  necessary:  which  seem  to  require  a  dis- 
pensation of  evil,  but  in  no  proportion  to  the  good  and  made  for  sake  of  the 
good,  with  a  provident  care  tiiat  1^0  more  shovild  be  permitted  than  requi- 
site, and  that  every  evil  be  attended  with  a  far  greater  profit  redundant 
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therefrom.  These  surely  are  sufficient  grounds  of  contentment,  and  of  sodi 
expectations  as  we  are  warranted  to  entertain,  prorided  tiiey  be  deeply  im- 
printed upon  the  mind.  I  only  wish  I  could  gain  as  full  an  unfading  per- 
suasion of  them  in  my  imagination  as  I  have  a  clear  conviction  apon  mr 
understanding :  they  would  overpower  many  distresses  and  alleviate  tD 
others,  so  long  as  I  could  hold  them  steady  in  contemplaticm. 

19.  Another  benefit  which  may  chance  to  accrue  from  the  diseertatiQi 
carried  on  in  the  foregoing  sections  is,  that  it  may  help  towards  intrododog 
a  greater  sobriety  and  soundness  into  our  reasonings  upon  moral  essenoo, 
and  make  men  readier  to  receive  mutual  improvranent  or  find  an  issoe  to  dis- 
putes in  their  conferences  among  one  another.  For  when  having  gotten  a 
strong  persuasion  of  some  point  whidi  they  do  not  remember  ever  to  have 
doubted  of,  nor  from  what  premises  or  by  what  process  <tf  aigumentatiaB 
they  were  brought  to  entertain  it,  they  presently  pronounce  it  an  unprodnced. 
eternal,  immutable  truth,  and  think  their  assent  the  efiect  of  an  intuitiTe 
knowledge,  which  will  always  force  assent  upon  a  bare  inspecticm.  For 
though  tiiere  may  be  persons  who  dissent  from  this  truth,  this  they  any  pro- 
ceeds from  the  films  of  error  overclouding  the  si^t,  or  the  bias  of  prqiMlicc 
not  suffering  the  mental  eye  to  look  steadily  upon  its  proper  point;  for 
essential  truths  must  always  be  acknowledged  as  soon  as  seen  and  under- 
stood. Hence  they  come  by  the  discernment  of  many  things  right  in  them- 
selves and  laudable  in  themselves,  whose  merits  must  never  be  qnestioDed: 
because  as  in  law  there  is  no  averring  against  a  record,  so  in  metaphysics 
there  is  no  excepting  against  an  essential  truth  intuitively  discerned,  nor  can 
any  circumstance  render  that  wrong  which  was  right  in  itself. 

But  since  it  happens  that  men's  intuitions  vary  greatly,  and  tiiey  often 
discern  the  same  truth  in  very  different  shapes  and  colours,  when  two  of 
these  intuitive  speculatists  meet,  there  is  no  room  for  sober  argumentation 
between  them ;  they  can  only  charge  one  another  with  films  and  bias, 
blindness  and  obstinacy,  and  ell  must  proceed  in  positiveness,  damoor,  and 
acrimony.  Whereas  could  they  be  made  sensible  that,  though  there  were 
an  uncreated  nature  of  things,  we  have  not  eyes  to  see  it,  but  all  our  ab- 
stractions are  only  partial  appearances  drawn  off  from  the  substances  we 
have  been  conversant  amongst  and  their  operations,  they  would  then  po"- 
ceive  that  nothing  is  right  in  itself  or  laudable  in  itself,  but  those  expr^ 
sions  are  applied  to  sudi  dictates  of  the  moral  sense  and  established  niles 
as  ought  to  be  tcdcen  for  first  principles  of  conduct  and  sentiment  by  ^^ 
generality,  who  cannot  trace  them  to  their  foundations ;  nevertheless  a 
foundation  they  have,  and  were  made  laudable  and  right  by  their  tendency, 
nearly  or  remotely,  to  the  interests  of  mankind.  This  would  open  a  door 
to  sober  inquiry  for  discovering  the  nature  of  moral  obligationSi  from  the 
nature  of  man  and  so  much  of  the  nature  of  God  as  lies  manifest  '^  ^ 
works;  rectifying  one  another's  misapprehensions  or  oversights  by  exa- 
mination of  what  conduces  most  largely  to  the  general  or  private  happiness 
and  by  what  several  means  it  operates  thereto. 

And  there  are  other  persons  to  whom  the  like  considerations  might  prove 
serviceable  if  they  would  heed  them :  for  our  godly  and  gifted  wboicaje 
dealers  in  lectures  mimic  the  metaphysician  without  knowing  it.  '^^ 
system,  like  his,  lies  altogether  in  abstract  essences  and  things  unsubstan- 
tial, such  as  derivative  wickedness,  satisfiaction  to  justice,  the  price  pai^  ^ 
the  ransom  of  sin,  and  the  hke.  With  ikem  justification,  sanctification,  an<» 
imputed  merit,  are  something  that  may  be  drawn  up  by  faith,  as  water  by  a 
pump :  grace  is  an  unsubstantial  thing  transferable  from  one  substance  to 
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another,  ci^iMble  of  being,  contained  and  conveyed  in  material  elements. 
Thus,  like  the  conjuror,  they  join  the  cause  with  a  very  remote  effect  or  with 
effects  not  producible  by  it,  and  thereby  turn  religion  into  a  kind  of  magic 
and  charm.  But  of  those  terms  some  were  figurative,  of  common  currency 
among  the  Jews,  which  cannot  remain  intelligible  now  unless  translated  into 
a  language  familiar  among  ourselves :  and  to  find  a  rational  sense  in  any 
of  them,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  nature  of  perceptive  Beings,  the  con- 
nection between  the  several  member^of  the  creation  and  sevend  stages  of 
existence  to  be  passed  through,  the  nature  of  man,  the  rational  and  sensi- 
tive faculties,  the  great  importance  of  a  well-rectified  imagination,  the  effi- 
cacy of  forms*  ceremonies,  visible  objects,  and  authority,  to  give  a  different 
cast  and  tenor  to  this  faculty. 

Nor  are  the  generality  among  us  wholly  without  their  abstract  essences 
and  unsubstantial  Beings :  for  what  else  is  that  nobility  of  blood  supposed 
to  run  in  the  veins  from  father  to  son,  exerting  itself  naturally  in  grandeur 
of  sentiments  ?  or  that  liberty  called  the  birt^ight  of  every  Englishman, 
which  he  sucks  in  with  his  milk,  or  draws  with  his  first  vital  air  ?  But 
nobility  of  birth  Lb  nothing  more  than  the  advantages  enjoyed  from  very 
infancy,  of  a  noble  education,  noble  examples,  and  the  conversation  of 
noble  company,  together  with  the  respect  paid  by  the  world  restraining 
from  such  meannesses  as  might  endanger  the  loss  of  it :  for  if  the  young 
lord  be  suffered  to  consort  early  among  huntsmen,  gamesters,  and  jockies, 
the  blood  will  be  found  ignoble  in  his  veins.  And  if  we  take  our  notion  of 
liberty  fram  intuitive  knowledge,  without  examination  by  a  reference  to 
public  order  and  public  happiness,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  distinguish  ill 
nature,  envy,  petulance,  and  licentiousness,  from  that  spirit  of  liberfy  for 
which  we  of  these  countries  so  justly  value  oonelves. 


CHAP.  XXV. 
PROVIDENCE. 


In  my  general  introduction  I  compared  the  niceties  of  abstract  learning 
to  Achilles'  spear,  which  was  sometimes  employed  to  cure  the  wounds  itself 
had  given.  It  is  this  service  I  have  attempted  to  draw  from  them  through- 
out the  preceding  chapter,  which,  as  there  hinted,  was  needless  for  the 
unhurt,  but  intended  solely  for  the  relief  of  such  as  have  been  stunned  with 
a  blow  oi  the  spear,  in  hopes  of  allaying  the  giddiness  and  confusion  of 
thought  thrown  upon  them  thereby.  If  my  endeavours  should  prove  effec- 
tual for  dispelling  the  perjdexities  concerning  the  origin  of  evil,  the  abso- 
lute eternity  of  uncreated  essences  and  things  unsubstantial,  I  expect  none 
other  benefit  than  that  the  healed  will  accompany  me  as  undisturbedly  as 
the  unwounded  along  our  future  progress  in  tiie  examination  of  the  pheno- 
mena before  us,  and  trying  from  thence  to  investigate  that  nature  of  things 
which  was  the  work  of  God,  not  his  superior,  and  which  is  the  oath  he  has 
sworn  and  covenant  he  has  established  for  the  perpetual  direction  of  his 
conduct  in  the  administration  of  his  immense  kingdom  the  Universe. 

We  have  already  seen  the  primary  properties  of  substances  are  few,  but 
that  the  great  variety  of  phenomena,  which  nature  exhibits  to  our  view, 
arises  from  secondary  qualities  resulting  from  composition.  It  is  now,  and 
has  been  ever  since  the  time  of  Thalcs,  the  received  opinion  among  nato- 
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nJists  that  all  matter  is  homogeneous,  and  that  tiie  diversities  we  find 
am  ingst  it  are  owing  to  the  various  forms  and  combinations  whereinto  it 
is  assorted.     The  face  of  the  earth  apparently  derives  its  features  finom  the 
shape  whereinto  it  is  cast,  for  it  is  that  makes  the  vallies  and  moantains, 
the  capes,  promontories,  and  winding  shores,  the  bays,  and  gulj^is,  and 
ocetuis.     It  dohtaiiis  the  same  quantity  of  earth  and  water  as  when  in  tliat 
smooth  antediluvito  form  supposed  by  theory  Burnet,  wherein  there  was 
neither  itiountain,  v^ey,  sea,  nor  ocean.     And  in  the  smaller  prodocfioiis 
of  nature,  it  is  the  form  ahd  structure  of  the  seed  that  fits  it  for  producing' 
such  a  pEu^cular  plant,  and  the  structure  of  the  plant  that  causes  it  to  brin^ 
forth  such  particUlai*  leaves,  dowers,  and  fruits,  with  their  several  ooloors, 
odours,  and  flavours.      Neither  dp  metals,  minerals,  fossils,  and  soils,  nor 
the  elements  thein^ves,  Mef  any  otherwise  than  by  their  internal  con- 
texture.   But  the  form  and  texture  of  compounds  dep^d  upon  the  position 
ik  then*  parts  with  respect  to  one  another,  nor  can  change  without  thor 
ohanging  places,  or  sOme  of  them  flying  off,  or  new  particles  acceding  to 
tiie  mass.    We  see  bodies  continually  vary  their  forms,  being  genen^ed, 
increasing,  and  decaying,  some  by  quicker  and  others  by  slower  degrees ; 
where  we  do  not  obs^re  them  grow  or  decay,  we  perceive  them  alteaned  in 
quality  or  appearance :  and  though  there  be  some  solid  bodies  of  which  we 
have  no  remembrance  nor  evidence  of  their  ever  having  been  otherwise 
than  they  appear,  yet  is  there  reason  to  believe  they  did  not  always  carry 
the  form  they  now  bear. 

2.  Therefore  every  present  position  of  particles  in  any  compouifd  or  col- 
lection whatever  was  generated,  but  before  they  came  into  their  present 
order  they  must  have  stood  in  some  other  position  with  respect  to  one 
another,  whether  in  different  parts  of  the  same  compound  or  at  a  distance 
therefrom :  and  it  was  the  situation  they  lay  in  then,  together  with  the 
proximity  and  action  of  other  bodies  upon  them,  which  brought  them  into 
the  places  they  now  occupy,  and  generated  the  form  they  compose.  If  the 
particles  forming  a  blade  of  com  had  lain  anywhere  else  than  where  they 
did  last  year,  eiUier  in  the  earth,  or  the  air,  or  the  vi^Krars,  they  would  not 
have  come  together  into  that  blade :  and  if  a  grain  cd  sand  upon  the  shore 
had  been  in  any  other  part  of  the  ocean  than  where  it  was,  it  would  have 
received  a  diflerent  impulse  therefrom,  and  been  thrown  upon  some  other 
coast.  Thus  the  station  which  every  partide  holds  in  any  body,  whether 
animal  or  vegetable,  or  earthly,  or  elementary,  or  ethereal,  and  the  share 
it  contributes  to  the  form  and  secondary  qualities  thereof,  depend  upon  the 
place  wherein  it  stood  before  entering  thereinto,  but  not  solely ;  for  they 
depend  likewise  upon  the  cont%uity,  force,  and  direction  of  other  partides 
impdling  it  into  die  compound,  as  also  upon  the  situation  of  parts  in  the 
compound  itself  turning  it  different  ways,  or  affording  it  a  place  of  rest. 

But  the  universe  having  nothing  external,  the  present  station  of  all  the 
partides  therein  must  result  from  that  they  had  before,  together  with  the 
quantity  and  direction  of  motions  among  them,  which  generate  the  laws  <^ 
nature  and  so  much  of  the  courses  of  fortune  as  are  the  product  of  material 
causes.  So  that  the  order  wherein  matter  now  stands  arranged  depends 
upon  that  of  the  last  year,  this  again  upon  the  preceding,  and  so  on,  with- 
out our  being  able  to  trace  it  to  the  beginning.  But  though  we  cannot 
trace  out  the  first  position  which  matter  ever  had,  we  have  seen  reason  to 
conclude  that  all  the  prindples  thereof  must,  dther  in  time  or  from  eternity 
have  received  thdr  respective  stations  and  motions  from  the  First  Cause ! 
and  that  whatever  motion  was  then  impressed  tiiereby,  occasioning  nmtnal 
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impulses  between  them,  threw  them  into  that  order  and  those  combinations 
which  constitute  the  compound  bodies  we  see,  and  give  them  their  form 
and  their  qualities.  Thus  upon  any  quantity  md  kind  of  motion  imparted 
to  matter,  the  changes  it  will  undergo  and  various  asscnrtments  it  will  hil 
into,  Ibllow  in  a  necessary  series  untU  some  new  notion  shall  be  impressed. 

3.  But  though  ev«ry  thinking  perscm  will  readily  admowledge  the 
chai^;es  of  quality,  form,  and  position,  wherein  matter  and  impulse  alone 
are  concerned,  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  necessity,  and  to  take  place 
precisely  aooording  to  the  presence  and  operation  of  the  causes  effecting 
them  i  yet  the  same  cannot  be  admitted  with  respect  to  the  actions  of 
vohmtarV  agents,  which  have  some  influence  in  working  alterations  among 
the  bodies  around  them,  and  a  greater  in  bringing  good  or  evil  upon  one 
another.  For  they  do  not  act  by  necessity  but  by  voUtion,  nor  like  matter, 
barely  transmit  bat  produce  the  motion  they  give,  and  can  stop  or  change 
the  course  whereinto  bodies  had  been  tiirown  by  impulse.  Yet  though 
they  do  not  act  necessarily,  they  act  exactly  in  consequence  of  certain 
causes :  for  there  are  other  causes  besides  motions  and  impulse,  and  another 
law  beside  that  of  necessity  to  govern  the  turns  of  volition.  After  what  has 
been  offisred  by  Mr.  Locke  and  in  the  sixth  diapter  of  our  first  volume, 
there  remains  no  room  to  imagine  a  power  of  indifference  in  the  mind,  or 
to  doubt  that  she  steadily  pursues  satisfMrtion  in  every  motion  she  makes, 
exerting  her  activity  from  time  to  time  in  that  way  which  appears  to  her 
most  eligible*  which  the  judgment  represents  as  most  expedient,  or  the 
fancy  as  most  agreeable  upon  the  present  occasion.  Thus  orn*  actions 
follow  precisely  aooording  to  our  present  apprehension  <^  things,  according 
to  the  final  and  ideal  causes  starting  up  to  oar  thoughts ;  neither  can  we 
conceive  a  created  Being  excited  to  voluntary  action  any  other  way. 

Let  us  now  consider  whence  those  apprehensions  must  arise,  for  the 
mind  does  not  make  tiiem  for  herself,  it  is  not  her  act  that  causes  a  rose  to 
appear  red,  nor  three  times  four  to  produce  twelve,  nor  virtue  to  be  more 
laadable  than  vice:  but  she  is  always  passive  in  perception,  and  only 
discerns  ob)Qcts  exhibked  to  her  by  something  else.  But  we  have  shown 
that  the  perceptive  miiid  is  one  uncompounded  substance,  therefore  that 
something  else  which  exhibits  the  ideas  can  be  none  other  than  the  cor- 
poreal parts  of  our  composition,  the  sensitive  or  mental  organs  impressing 
different  perceptions  according  to  their  different  modifications:  but  the 
modifications  of  body  can  arise  only  from  the  position  or  motion  of  the 
particles  whereof  it  consists ;  and  the  series  of  perceptions  sucoee^ng  in 
spirit,  must  depend  upon  its  position  in  a  set  (^  organs  apt  to  take  such 
particular  modifications. 

If  any  man  makes  a  difficulty  of  percdving  how  the  perceptions  and 
acts  of  his  mind  can  follow  according  to  the  positions  of  body,  let  him  take 
up  any  book  to  read^  one  book  differs  from  another  only  in  the  position 
of  letters  coiabiDed  in  different  words  and  expressions,  yet  he  will  find  the 
train  of  thoughts  springing  np  in  his  mind,  as  he  goes  along,  run  on 
according  to  ^ose  Gombinations :  and  if  he  reads  aloud,  his  action  upon 
the  t>rgans  of  speech  will  proceed  conformably  thereto.  In  this  employ- 
ment H  is  the  satisfoction  expectant  upon  the  instruction  or  entertainment 
he  shall  receive,  which  carries  him  through  the  several  steps  of  his  reading : 
and  so  in  all  his  other  proceedings,  some  desire  or  satiiBfacti(m  prompts 
him  to  read  the  modifications  in  his  sensory,  and  to  exert  his  activity  in 
pursuance  of  the  information  they  give.  But  then  the  action  of  external 
objects  pasaing  through  his  mental  organs,  will  be  somewhat  varied  accord- 
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ing  to  the  condition  thoee  organs  have  been  left  in  by  other  prior  olgedi 
Btriking  upon  them.  Therefore  if  he  runs  OY€ar  two  or  three  pages  in  the 
middle  of  a  book,  he  will  scarce  receive  the  same  ideas  therefrom  as  he 
would  had  he  come  to  them  regularly  ^m  the  beginning,  for  the  little 
fibres  of  his  organs  will  take  a  different  position  according  to  that  they  had 
been  put  into  before.  So  likewise  if  two  persons  read  the  same  <iiflooiiiae» 
it  is  odds  but  they  will  see  the  matters  contained  there  in  different  lights; 
but  this  is  owing  to  their  degrees  of  sagacity  depending  upon  their  natural 
constitution,  or  upon  the  state  their  imagination  has  been  form^y  cast 
into  by  education,  or  experience,  or  study,  or  conversation.  For  whether 
in  reading  or  whatever  else  a  man  can  perform,  his  action  proceeds  always 
acccH-ding  to  the  notices  of  external  olgects,  or  according  to  the  present 
scene  of  ideas  in  his  mind,  the  desires,  the  views,  the  apprehensions,  the 
lights,  the  directions,  suggested  by  hU  judgment  or  his  fianey.  If  we 
examine  to  what  these  are  owing,  we  must  ascribe  them  either  to  media- 
nical  causes  or  to  some  former  acts  of  his  own  or  other  persons :  but 
then  those  acts  in  like  maimer  followed  from  the  scene  of  ideas  exhibited 
to  the  agent  at  the  time  of  performing  them,  and  if  we  trace  them  back- 
ward to  the  first  act  that  was  ever  done,  we  shall  find  it  terminate  in  the 
condition  of  the  sensory  when  exciting  tlie  first  perceptions. 

Thus  with  respect  to  our  mental  organs  as  well  as  the  producticms  of 
nature,  every  position  of  their  parts  giving  them  their  seoonduy  qualities  of 
affecting  us  with  such  or  such  perceptions,  follows  in  consequence  of  a  prior 
position :  not  indeed  always  mechanically,  for  our  own  acts  and  thoee  of 
other  people  frequently  interfere,  but  when  we  consider  that  thoee  acts 
were  determined  by  the  then  state  of  imagination  directing  thereto,  it  will 
appear  that  the  changes  made  thereby  proceed  by  as  certain  rules  though 
not  in  the  same  manner,  that  is,  not  solely  by  mechanical  impulse,  as  thme 
worked  upon  one  another  by  bodies.  Hence  it  is  manifest  that  the  talents, 
endowments,  and  sentiments  of  percipient  Beings  depend  upon  the  positioa 
of  material  particles  and  the  place  wherein  they  lie  respectively  stationed 
among  them :  and  the  operations  of  spirit  as  wcdl  as  body  must  be  referred 
originally  to  the  power  and  direction  of  the  First  Cause. 

4.  As  for  those  who  hold  that  the  materials  of  their  knowledge  lie  within 
the  mind  itself,  I  know  not  how  they  avoid  making  it  consist  of  parts,  one 
wherein  the  ideas  composing  theiricnowledge  lie  dormant  and  unperceived, 
until  the  other  fetches  them  forth  by  contemplation  and  recollection ;  nor 
what  stuff'ihey  conceive  the  ideas  to  be  made  of,  which  remain  in  the  mind 
for  long  intervals  without  her  disoeming  them.  But  whatever  their  notions 
may  be  upon  this  article,  I  suppose  they  will  hardly  deny  that  the  know- 
ledge they  have  was  either  bom  with  them  or  acquired  since  their  birth : 
what  was  bom  with  them  was  given  by  that  Power  which  gave  them  their 
Being,  and  what  was  acquired  they  gained  either  by  their  own  sagacity  and 
experience  or  by  the  instruction  and  conversation  of  others.  Their  sagacity 
or  aptness  for  making  improvement,  and  the  opportunities  of  their  expe- 
rience, must  have  been  furnished  by  nature  or  external  causes ;  and  what  they 
learned  from  others  must  have  been  first  acquired  by  them  from  the  same 
sources,  or  received  from  other  instructors  who  gained  it  in  the  same 
manner :  for  instruction  cannot  increase  the  stock  of  knowledge  in  the  worid, 
but  only  spread  it :  and  whatever  is  taught,  was  originally  discovered  by 
the  teacher  or  somebody  else.  I  believe  it  will  be  i^owed  that  any  two 
men,  having  exactly  the  same  turn  of  mind,  would  act  alike  under  the  same 
circumstances;  the  circumstances  of  the  case  must  be  acknowledged  to 
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dq;)end  upon  external  canses,  and  their  torn  of  mind  wa^  either  natural,  and 
then  they  must  ascribe  it  to  the  Author  of  their  nature,  or  effected  by  some 
prior  act  of  their  own,  which  act  must  likewise  have  depended  upon  the 
turn  of  mind  they  then  had  when  they  performed  it :  thus  turn  will  follow 
turn  until  you  come  to  that  they  reoeiyed  at  their  birth. 

He  must  have  a  very  peculiar  way  of  thinking  who  can  persuade  himself 
he  should  have  gained  tiie  same  acquisitions,  luid  he  been  destitute  of  all 
those  means  of  improvement  that  have  been  afibrded  him :  and  though  some 
extraordinary  advfmces  in  a  particular  science  or  profession  under  great  dis- 
advantages, every  one  is  ready  to  acknowledge  this  owing  to  a  happy  genius 
and  vigour  of  mind  with  which  nature  had  befriended  them.  But  because 
such  persons  work  out  their  improvements  by  their  own  industry,  they  take 
the  merit  of  it  to  themselves,  foigetting  that  they  were  prompted  to  that  in- 
dustry by  the  ease  they  found  in  the  first  steps  of  their  progress,  and  assisted 
therein  by  the  greater  acuteness  of  their  faculties.  Thus  upon  either  hypo- 
thesis we  may  conclude,  that  the  qualifications  of  free  agents  whereon  their 
good  conduct  depends,  spring  from  the  gifts  of  nature  or  means  of  improve- 
ment :  all  which  derive  either  directly  or  remotely  from  that  origin  which 
gave  the  first  position  and  motion  to  matter,  producing  the  order  and  variety 
we  behold  upon  the  face  of  nature :  and  which  allotted  to  spiritual  sub- 
stances their  respective  stations  among  the  corpuscles  of  matter. 

5.  Having  satisfied  ourselves  that  die  course  of  things,  as  well  in  the 
natural  as  moral  world,  proceeds  in  a  continued  series  or  chain  from  the 
operations  of  the  First  Cause*  wfaidi  is  God  omniscient  and  infinitely  wise, 
there  needs  very  little  reflection  to  convince  us  that  .this  First  Cause  knew 
not  only  the  positions  and  motions  he  gave  to  matter  and  stations  of  the 
spirits  he  had  created,  but  likewise  what,  changes  and  productions  they 
would  generate  by  their  mutual  action  upon  one  another :  and  if  he  knew 
what  would  result  from  his  work,  we  can  as  little  doubt  that  he  framed  it 
with  an  intention  that  it  should  have  that  result.     This  choice  and  adjust- 
ment of  the  proper  causes  to  woric  their  destined  effects,  we  call  Providence : 
for  as  a  man  provides  for  his  children  by  furnishing  them  with  the  educa- 
tion, portion,  and  other  means,  which  may  enable  them  to  live  a  useful  and 
happy  life ;  as  every  provident  person,  who  has  any  great  work  to  do  will 
prepare  the  materials,  engage  the  workmen  and  labourers,  and  give  the 
orders  necessary  for  bringing  it  to  perfection :  so  whatever  God  designs 
to  produce  by  the  operation  of  second  otuses,  he  provides  sufficient  agents, 
gives  them  tiie  powers,  the  impulses,  and  the  motives,  requisite  exactly  to 
imswer  his  purpose.     If  he  determines  to  bring  plenty  or  scarcity  upon  the 
earth,  he  disposes  the  aur  and  the  elements  in  such  manner  as  necessarily  to 
produce  either  ;  if  he  resolves  to  build  up  or  pull  down  kingdoms,  he  raises 
up  men  with  peculiar  talents,  fitted  either  for  improving  the  arts  of  war  and 
policy,  or  fyr  throwing  all  things  into  confusion.  From  hence  we  may  gather 
that  the  Providence  of  Qod  is  over  all  his  works,  and  that  in  the  formation 
of  sentient  as  well  as  unsentient  natures,  he  had  in  view  that  series  of 
changes  and  events  they  would  produce,  and  ordered  his  whole  multitude  of 
second  causes  so  as  to  execute  that  plan  of  Providence  he  had  in  his  inten- 
tion.    Which  plan  contained  the  order  of  succession  we  have  spoken  of  in 
several  places  before,  whereof  the  systems  and  courses  of  nature,  the  dis- 
pensations of  good  and  evil,  the  fates  and  fortunes  of  men  and  other  sentient 
creatures,  are  the  several  parts ;  which  whether  it  has  run  on  forever  or  had 
a  beginning,  owed  its  rise  either  from  everlasting  or  at  some  certain  time, 
to  the  power  and  action  of  the  Almighty. 
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6.  But  though  every  one  who  believes  God  to  be  the  sole  First  Cwm 
of  all  things,  and  not^  to  have  formed  the  world  out  of  UDcreoted  ma- 
terials capable  only  of  being  fabricated  in  sudi  or  aiich  particakr  manner, 
will  acknowledge  tiiat  everything  contained  in  tibe  divine  plan  fdls  cot  sd- 
oording  to  the  divine  intention,  yet  some  hurt  donbted  whether  all  eveoti 
that  have  happened  were  comprised  widiin  tint  plan.  For  as  in  hnnan 
affairs  if  a  man  lays  his  measures  ever  so  completely,  tlicie  wfll  follow  other 
consequences  bendes  those  he  had  in  view :  when  tiie  fiwmer  ploughs  hii 
ground  he  disturbs  the  vermin  and  insects,  tears  vtp  their  nests^  or  deitrojrs 
them  without  intending  it :  so  in  the  plan  of  ProvideBoe  there  may  lie  on- 
important  events  which  God  cared  not  whether  ihej  shoald  happen  or  no, 
not  belonging  to  it  but  necessarily  resulting  from  die  pert»  designed,  soch 
as  the  fallmg  of  particular  leaves  or  floating  of  straws  upon  the  water :  and 
these  will  be  absolutely  casual,  as  being  unforeseen  by^  any  cfeated  mindand 
unthought  of  by  the  IHvine.  Thus  the  Stoics,  as  we  teidrn  from  Cicero,  held 
that  God  took  care  of  great  matters  but  negleoted  amall  ones :  my  Uxd 
Bolingbroke  seems  to  have  been  of  the  same  opimoa :  and  if  we  attend  to 
the  common  discourses  of  men  conoenung  chance  and  fortune,  we  shall  be 
ready  to  think  this  the  idea  generally  previiliag  amongat  them. 

Now  if  we  examine  why  Siey  entertaia  this  idea,  we  shall  find  them  in- 
duced thereto  by  two  consideradons :  one  beoansa  they  look  apon  littk 
matters  as  unworthy  the  notice  of  God,  and  esteem  it  d^nogatory  torn  the 
divine  majesty  to  suppose  him  attentive  to  the  crawlh^a  of  an  eaunet  or 
tossings  of  a  feather  in  a  tempestuous  air ;  the  other  because  the  drawiof  a 
plan  to  contain  every  the  minutest  event  without  exception,  they  concehre 
to  lie  among  the  absolute  impossilnlities,  and  be  impnictioable  even  by  in- 
finite wisdom  and  omniscience. 

But  for  my  part  I  can  «ee  nothing  unworthy  notice  in  itself,  the  wisest 
men  can  attend  to  the  motions  of  insects  or  floating  of  little  bodies  in  the 
air,  when  they  have  nothing  else  to  do ;  and  if  at  any  tinae  they  scruple 
attending  to  trifles,  it  is  to  avoid  contracting  a  habit  of  being  drawn  off  bv 
them  from  matters  of  greater  importance.  For  oar  notice  lies  confine 
vnthin  a  narrow  compass,  we  cannot  fix  our  eye  vpoa  one  object  without 
overlooking  others  ;  therefore  must  aocastom  owrselvea  to  disregard  aooe 
objects  as  being  unworthy  to  engross  that  observation  we  shatt  want  wr 
conducting  us  in  afiairs  of  moment.  Bat  there  ia  not  the  like  reason  to 
deem  anyUiing  unworthy  the  notice  of  God,  nnless  we  will  suppose  tli«f 
must  so  engross  his  attention  as  that  he  will  not  have  eoo^  ^  ^ 
bestow  upon  the  weightier  aflairs  of  his  government. 

Thus  this  objection  resolves  itself  into  the  otiier,  namely  the  impossibiutf 
of  all,  even  the  minutest,  events  being  compneed  within  one  plaa  and  w- 
culation :  and  indeed  it  must  be  owned  an  inconoeivi^le  thought  that  aim 
contain  every  little  motion  pockioed  and  to  be  produced  throughout  tne 
universe :  but  so  it  is  if  we  consider  only  the  nae  and  hJl  of  kiagdonw*^ 
lives  and  deaths,  successes  and  distresses  of  nuuakiad,  which  whoever  *^ 
allow  God  to  take  care  of  anything,  nuist  admit  to  lie  under  his  directioo . 
for  this  alone  requires  a  g^reater  extent  of  design  than  our  uDagiiui^>^  ^ 
comprehend.  But  we  must  remember  that  tiie  Attributes  of  ^^  J^|^ 
comprehensible,  his  thoughts  are  not  Hke  our  Noughts,  nor  his  "^**^^f^ 
like  our  understanding,  dependent  upon  ideas  exhibited  by  our  organ*  w*"^ 
can  take  only  a  certain  number  erf  modificatioos,  and  if  we  ^^^^^^^JfJLg^ 
introduce  more  we  involve  ourselves  in  perplexity  and  confusion.  ^*?*^ 
God  perceives  not  by  organs,  but  being  present  everywhere  and  intellig* 
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everywhere*  we  may  as  well  apprehend  him  to  discern  and  direct  events 
throoghont  the  immensity  of  space  as  in  any  single  point  of  it. 

7.  The  theory  of  universal  Providence  being  thus  established,  let  us  pro- 
ceed to  examine  whether  there  is  not  evidence  of  it  in  the  phenomena  of 
nature.  If  God  had  thought  proper  to  leave  anything  to  chance  or  neces- 
sity, we  cannot  imagine  o^erwise  than  that  he  would  have  so  ordered  his 
plan  as  that  those  blind  causes  should  not  interfere  to  disturb  or  alter  it  in 
any  part :  but  in  feet  we  find  events  so  interlaced  among  one  another,  that 
those  of  ^e  greatest  moment  often  depend  upon  others  we  should  think  the 
most  trifling  and  unworthy  r^ard.  The  causes  of  dearth  and  fertility  de- 
pend upon  the  vapours  and  litde  particles  floating  about  in  the  air :  plague^ 
murrain,  <and  many  distempers,  derive  from  the  same  sources :  therefore 
those  little  partides  must  have  their  commission  when  and  where  and  in 
ynhaX  qwmtities  to  flow,  or  heal^  and  sickness,  abundance  and  famine, 
might  overspread  the  earth  without  the  knowledge  or  intention  of  the 
Almighty*  Winds  and  weai^er  depend  upon  so  many  complicated  causes, 
the  actkm  of  the  Sun,  attraction  of  the  Moon,  situation  of  the  mountains, 
exhalations  from  the  ground,  that  no  human  science  can  investigate  them : 
yet  how  x)lten  has  lSt%  soale  of  victory  been  turned  by  a  particular  wind 
blowing  dust  in  the  faces  of  one  army  ?  How  often  has  a  vanquished  fleet 
been  saved  by  a  &vourable  gale  wafting  them  into  places  of  security  ?  How 
then  can  we  say  God  giveth  victory,  imless  we  allow  him  to  take  cognizance 
of  everything  conducive  thereto  ?  For  tliough  he  gave  better  conduct  to 
the  genend  and  greater  vigour  to  the  soldiers  on  one  side,  these  advantages 
might  be  overbalanced  by  a  certab  temperature  in  the  air,  causing  it  to 
move  this  way  or  that. 

Perhaps  it  vnll  be  thought  enough  Jf  the  causes,  operating  to  produce 
this  temperature,  be  set  at  work  in  the  gpross,  and  that  it  is  no  matter  whe- 
ther a  few  more  or  less  particles  be  empFoyed,  nor  what  places  or  g^tions 
be  assigned  to  each  partide  among  the  whole.  For  when  the  feumer  sowa 
h?'s  com,  he  does  not  mind  tiie  exact  number  of  grains  he  takes  up  at  eadi 
time  into  his  hand,  nor  whether  any  two  of  them  fiedl  the  tenth  of  an  inch 
further  or  nearer  to  one  another.  But  man  acts  by  the  gross  members  of 
bis  body,  to  which  he  gives  an  impulse  by  one  operation  of  his  mind ;  and 
when  he  acts  upon  several  little  bodies,  the  motions  they  recdve  depend 
partly  upon  ^leir  figures,  magnitudes,  and  situations,  which  are  too  numearous 
and  too  various  for  him  to  observe.  Whereas  God  acts  not  by  limbs  nor 
by  external  stroke  or  pulsion  upon  the  outside  of  a  mass,  but  by  actuating 
the  component  parts,  whereof  such  and  no  more,  recdve  such  and  none 
other  impulse  than  he  impresses  upon  them :  for  he  pervades  and  is  present 
witii  them  aU,  nor  can  remain  ignorant  or  inobservant  of  what  impulses  he 
gives,  or  what  subsequent  motions  they  must  necessarily  produce  by  their 
mutual  action  upon  one  another. 

8.  If  there  be  any  who  cannot  readily  comprehend  the  force  of  thia 
argument,  let  them  turn  their  thoughts  to  such  indd'ents  wherein  the  struc- 
ture of  particular  boc^,  and  podtion  of  their  parts,  manifestly  give  the 
turn  to  the  event.  Men  have  been  killed,by  the  fall  of  boughs  from  trees 
or  bricks  from  buildingB  as  they  passed  under,  but  had  the  fibres  of  the 
bough,,  or  mortar  holding  the  bricks  together,  been  ever  so  little  stronger 
or  weaker,  or  the  least  particles  in  either  placed  otherwise^  they  would  have 
fallen  a  moment  sooner  or  later  and  the  Hves  of  the  passengers  been  saved. 
Some  have  been  bitten  by  adders  whom  they  trod  upon  as  they  walked 
alottf ;  others  destroyed  by  swallowing  wasps  in  their  liquor :  these  owe 
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their  deaths  to  the  minute  catnes  whidi  brought  the  wasp  or  the  adder  to 
that  particular  spot  i  nor  would  the  general  laws  of  instinct  guiding  tboie 
vermin  su£ce  to  conduct  them  unerringly  to  the  very  {dace  where  thdr 
operation  was  wanted.     There  have  been  parsons  who  have  lost  their  lives 
by  a  gun  presented  against  them  in  play,  without  knowing  of  its  beiag 
loaded,  and  perhi^  after  having  tried  twenty  times  in  vain  to  let  it  dT; 
others  have  been  saved  by  a  pistol  flashing  in  the  pan :  here  the  little  parti- 
cles of  rust  or  damps  among  the  powder  must  be  exactly  adjusted  to  make 
it  take  effect  at  the  destined  instant  and  not  before.     What  Is  it  marks  out 
the  paths  of  bullets  flying  about  in  an  engagement  ?  the  strength  of  the 
powder,  the  manner  of  making  up  the  charge,  its  being  closer  or  looser 
rammed:  and  a  hair's  breadth  difference  of  position  in  the  muzzle  from 
whence  they  were  discharged,  will  cause  them  to  miss  or  to  destroy ;  wliidi 
little  diflerence  may  arise  from  inequalities  of  ground  the  soldier  staods 
upon,  from  the  manner  of  his  tread,  the  stiffiiess  of  his  clothes,  or  what  be 
has  eaten  or  drank  a  little  before.    Therefore  all  these  minute  drcumstances 
cannot  be  neglected,  even  if  we  will  suppose  God  only  to  determiiie  bow 
many  shall  fall  in  battle  that  day,  but  not  to  care  whether  John  or  Thomas 
make  one  of  the  number.     How  many  have  come  to  their  ends  by  sodden 
quarrels  owing  to  an  inadvertent  word,  a  slip  of  the  tongue,  or  an  expres- 
sion misunderstood  ?     What  havoc  and  devastation  do  fires  make,  occa- 
sioned by  a  single  act  of  forgetfulness  or  heedlessness  ? 

Nor  is  the  condition  of  men's  lives  less  under  the  power  of  slight  cause* 
than  the  issues  of  them  :  the  behaviour  and  diet  of  a  fantastic  woman  can- 
not but  influence  the  constitution  and  temperament  oi  the  child  she  bean: 
the  giddy  carelessness  of  a  nurse  may  bring  on  maims,  fractures,  or  dis- 
eases, which  can  never  be  cured.  And  how  much  soever  we  may  fencf  the 
number  of  such  accidents  regulated  by  general  laws,  yet  it  can  never  be  is- 
certained  upon  whom  the  mischief  shall  fall,  without  attending  to  the  £u- 
cies  and  other  trifling  causes  concurring  to  each  of  them.  It  can  scarce  be 
doubted  that  the  tenor  of  every  man's  conduct  and  fortune  depends  very 
much  upon  the  situation  whereinto  he  was  thrown  at  his  birth,  the  ^^^ 
endowments  and  dispositions  wherewith  he  was  bom,  or  that  these  <^*P^ 
as  much  upon  the  persons  who  gave  him  birth,  as  theirs  did  upon  those 
from  whom  they  sprung :  so  that  he  might  either  not  have  been  bom  at  aU, 
or  have  run  a  very  different  course  of  life,  had  his  parents,  or  hb  psr^J* 
parents,  been  otherwise  matched.  But  who  can  help  obsea^ving  what  tnw 
causes,  what  turns  of  humour,  whim,  and  fancy,  sometimes  bring  pwf^ 
together  ?  an  accidental  meeting,  a  ball,  or  an  entertainment,  voxf  begtn 
the  acquaintance,  a  lucky  dress,  a  handsome  compliment,  or  a  lively  ^f^ 
sion,  first  engage  the  notice,  or  an  officious  old  woman  drop  a  word  that  soau 
give  the  prSerencc.  Nor  do  the  consequences  of  ^och  fortuitous  ^f^^ 
ments  always  terminate  in  the  parties  or  their  children,  or  diildren  s^^ 
dren,  but  may  spread  wide  among  the  human  specie^ :  for  they  may  Wj^ 
a  Genius  who  shall  invent  a  new  art,  or  improve  some  useful  "^"^ji 
produce  peculiar  talents  fitted  to  make  a  poUtician  or  a  general,  ^w> 
influence  the  fate  of  nations.  Perhaps  the  Roman  commonwealth  »J5^ 
have  subsisted  longer,  or  the  empire  been  established  in  another  ^^'* 
CsesAr's  grandmother  had  worn  a  different  coloured  ribbon  upon  such  t 
tain  festival.  . .  u^^^ 

■  Thus  we  see  the  scheme  of  great  events  can  never  be  so  ■'"T^  ^  j-j^ 
that  they  may  be  defeated  by  little  accidents,  unless  these  likewise  be  »^ 
into  the  plan.    And  whoever  will  take  pains  to  contemplate  the  whole 
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cnirrence  of  causes  contributing  to  govern  the  weightiest  afTairs  of  mankind, 
will  find  many  inconsiderable  ones  among  them,  these  again  depending  upon 
others  as  minute,  and  so  growing  still  more  numerous  and  complicated  the 
further  he  goes  backward,  until  perhaps  at  last  he  be  ready  to  believe  with 
Plato  that  the  whole  world  is  one  tissue  of  causes  and  effects,  wherein, 
nearly  or  remotely,  everything  has  an  influence  upon  everything.  Froin 
hence  we  may  conclude,  not  only  that  the  young  ravens  are  fed,  and  the 
liUes  of  the  field  arrayed  in  the  glory  of  Solomon,  by  the  Divine  provision, 
but  that  of  two  sparrows  which  are  sold  for  a  fartlung,  not  one  of  them 
falleth  to  the  ground,  not  a  haur  is  lost  out  of  the  number  upon  our  heads, 
not  an  atom  stirs  throughout  the  material  world,  nor  a  fancy  starts  up  in 
the  imagination  of  any  animal,  without  the  permission  or  appointment  of 
our  Heavenly  Father. 

9 .  Having  satisfied  ourselves,  as  well  from  reason  as  observation  of  die  facts 
we  experience,  that  the  smallest  no  less  than  the  greatest  events  lie  under 
the  particular  direction  of  Divine  Providence,  it  remains  to  inquire  to  what 
kind  of  Providence  we  shall  ascribe  them  :  for  there  are  two  sorts,  a  dispos- 
ing and  interposing  Providence.  For  though  no  Theist  can  doubt  that  God 
upon  the  creation  so  disposed  his  elements  and  other  parts  of  nature,  as 
that  they  should  bring  forth  those  productions  and  those  chaciges  in  the 
afiairs  of  mankind  which  he  in  his  wisdom  thought  proper  to  ordain,  yet 
there  are  many  very  pious  persons  who  conceive  that  the  causes  of  particular 
events  were  not  provided  in  the  original  plan,  but  that  his  Providence  con- 
tinually watches  over  all  his  works,  that  by  his  secret  energy  from  time  to 
time  he  alters  the  motions  of  corporeal  particles,  governs  the  ideas  of  ani- 
mals, and  turns  the  thoughts  of  men,  to  work  out  his  intended  purposes. 
Now  without  denying  that  the  case  may  be  so,  let  us  consider  whether  it 
Decessarily  must  be  so. 

The  art  of  man  can  make  a  clock  that  shall  strike  the  hours,  point  out 
the  minutes,  and  perform  other  more  curious  movements  in  their  proper 
order,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  works :  he  may  set  up  this  clock  in  his 
house  for  the  direction  of  his  family,  to  give  them  notice  when  to  go  about 
their  particular  employments;  and  thus  may  lay  a  plan  containing  the 
motions  of  mechanism  and  actions  of  free  agents.  But  this  plan  will  be 
very  narrow  and  imperfect;  the  clock  will  want  winding  up  or  fall  out 
of  repair,  his  servants  will  not  always  obey  orders  punctually,  nor  his 
family  be  always  ready  at  the  appointed  hour.  For  he  must  frame  his  work 
of  such  materials  as  he  can  get ;  the  weather  and  other  external  causes  will 
affect  it,  and  the  persons  he  intends  to  be  directed  by  it  will  have  schemes 
and  humours  of  Uieir  own  which  he  cannot  foresee  nor  control.  But  the 
Universe  having  nothing  external  which  might  interfere  with  the  play  of  its 
wheels,  being  composed  of  materials  prepared  by  the  Divine  Artist  with 
such  powers  and  properties  as  he  pleased  to  assign  them,  if  it  contained 
matter  alone  we  might  easily  apprdiend  how  it  might  go  on  like  an  im- 
mense dock,  performing  regularly  and  exactly  all  the  movements  projected. 
Yet  when  we  reflect  on  the  inertness  of  matter,  and  how  much  motion  is 
consumed  continually  by  the  collision  and  pressure  of  bodies,  it  will  appear 
evident  that  this  dock  could  not  go  on  for  ever  without  winding  up  from 
time  to  time.  Nevertheless,  the  experience  we  have  of  our  own  activity  in 
moving  our  limbs,  may  persuade  us  it  is  not  impossible  that  God  may  have 
givenhis  spiritual  substance  sufficient  power  to  repair  the  constant  decays 
of  motion,  and  keep  the  material  clock  work  regularly  wound  up.  Then 
again  when  wc  reflect  that  the  action  of  this  substance  is  alike  certain  with 
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that  of  body,  having  found  it  to  depend  either  upon  the  diqwaitioD  gives 
it  i^n  creation,  or  the  ideas  exhibited  by  modificatioiis  of  matter  throwii 
into  them  by  the  operations  of  other  matter,  or  the  acts  of  free  agents  de- 
termined Ukewise  by  the  same  two  causes,  we  must  admowledge  tkis  acdoa 
equally  capable  with  the  impolses  of  matter  of  being  comprised  wkhin  die 
original  plan. 

And  that  it  might  actually  be  so  comprised,  the  infinitude  of  the  Divine  io- 
telligence,  to  which  an  infinite  multitude  of  objects  cannot  appear  perplex- 
ing or  intricate,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt :  neither  that  all  events  as  we9 
minute  as  important  happening  either  among  body  or  spirit,  may  have  fiil- 
lowed  in  a  continued  succession  of  effects  and  causes  from  the  operation  of 
the  Almighty  upon  them  at  the  creation.  If  we  go  on  to  inquire  when 
this  operation  was  performed,  we  can  set  no  limits  to  the  time.  Was  it  ten 
thousand  years  ago  ?  God  was  omnipotent,  good,  and  gracious,  to  dispcne 
happiness  and  muiifest  his  glory  among  his  creatures  l>efore  that  period. 
Was  it  a  million  of  years  ?  Neither  then  had  the  Divine  Attributes  their 
beginning,  but  were  unchangeable  and  eternal:  the  same  power,  and* the 
same  immutable  Will  to  exert  it,  having  subsisted  £6r  ever.  Therefore 
there  is  no  absurdity  in  imagining  th|it  the  act  of  God  might  have  been 
completed  an  eternity  ago,  that  he  has  ever  since  rested  frpm  his  works, 
and  all  things  have  g^ne  on  by  second  causes  in  the  order  of  succession 
established  from  everlasting. 

10.  On  the  other  hand,  an  inactive  Deity,  doing  nothing  for  many  ages 
past  besides  contemplating  the  play  of  his  works,  seems  repugnant  to  our 
idea  of  perfection,  as  that  includes  omnipotence  and  an  absolute  command 
over  the  creatures ;  which  we  cannot  well  apprehend  without  an  actual 
operation  upon  them  to  govern  and  direct  their  motions :  for  power  never 
exerted  does  to  our  thinking  scarce  deserve  the  name  of  power.  And  though 
we  cannot  suppose  otherwise  than  that  God  is  completely  happy  in  himself, 
nor  wants  amusements  to  pass  his  time  agreeably  as  we  do :  yet  neither  is 

,  it  incongruous  with  our  notions  of  him  to  whom  nothing  is  labour  or  trou- 
ble, that  he  should  not  have  dispatched  his  work  once  for  all  to  solace 
himself  ever  after  in  quiet  and  repose,  but  should  have  reserved  himself 
something  still  to  do  wherein  he  might  find  continual  employment  for  his 
almighty  power.  Nor  does  this  supposition  derogate  from  his  infinite  wis- 
dom, because  it  does  not  represent  him  as  making  the  world  imperfect  out 
of  necessity,  for  want  of  skill  or  abilit)'  to  ^ame  one  which  should  run  on 
forever  without  correcting,  but  by  choice,  because  he  so  enlarged  his  plan 
as  to  take  in,  not  only  the  motions  of  matter,  and  actions  of  sentient  and 
intelligent  creatures,  but  likewise  his  own  immediate  acts ;  which  we  may 
say  were  contained  among  the  list  of  second  causes,  second  not  to  any  prior 
agent  which  might  give  Uiem  force  or  direction,  but  to  the  first  detarmina- 
tion  of  his  Will,  and  to  the  plan  or  order  of  succession  he  laid  down  from 
everlasting.  Thus  we  see  the  doctrine  of  an  interposing  Providence,  or 
none,  equally  tenable  in  theory,  and  therefore  remains  a  question  jHX)per  to 
be  determined  by  evidence  of  facts  and  contemplation  of  nature. 

11.  Now  to  consider  first  the  nature  of  intelligent  creatures,  to  whom  a 
just  apprehension  of  their  dependence  upon  their  Maker  is  necessary  to  pre- 
serve them  in  a  happy  tenor  of  mind,  and  to  regulate  their  conduct  with 
respect  to  one  another:  if  we  should  imagine  God  abstaining  from  all 
action  ever  since  his  creation  of  all  things,  though  we  might  stiU  adore  his 
excellencies  and  acknowledge  his  power,  we  should  apprehend  his  power 
already  executed  and  ourselves  as  having  no  further  concern  therewith  ;  wc 
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Bhoold  look  upon  him  as>  having  abandoned  us  to  the  operation  of  second 
causes,  and  that  upon  them  only  we  need  fix  our  attention ;  we  might  be 
apt  to  Uve  as  without  a  God  in  the  world,  esteeming  it  matter  of  mere 
speculation  whether  the  ooune  of  nature  proceeded  originally  from  him  or 
no.  For  this  reason  in  a  former  {dace  I  have  represented  God  under  two 
characters :  the  Creator  dwells  in  unaceessible  Ught  whereto  we  cannot  draw 
near,  remaining  there  the  distant  object  of  our  adoration  only ;  but  it  is 
the  GoTemor  dl  the  world  on  whom  our  hope  and  dependence  rests,  to  his 
interposing  Providenee  we  look  up  for  succour  in  our  distresses,  for  a  bless- 
ing upon  our  endeavours,  for  a  happy  turn  to  our  thoughts,  and  the  course 
of  outward  accidents  so  as  that  they  may  operate  to  our  benefit :  but  with- 
out some  interpositicm  God  would  be  utteiiy  lost  to  us  in  his  character  of 
Governor.  And  though  we  have  reason  to  bdieve  there  are  other  under- 
standings larger  than  our  own,  we  cannot  conceive  any  who  might  not  be 
liaUe  to  forget  there  is  a  power  above  them,  if  they  never  knew  a  single 
instance  of  its  having  operated  among  them.  Since  then  God  has  so  con- 
stated his  intelligent  creatures  as  that  some  interposition  of  his  power  is 
requisite  to  manifest  itself  to  their  observation,  we  may  presume  that  he 
has  accommodated  their  capacities  to  his  own  manner  of  proceeding,  and 
that  he  does  sometimes  interpose ;  for  else  he  would  have  given  them  other 
faculties  capable  of  entertaining  a  just  sense  of  his  Almighty  power  and 
dominion  without  it. 

12.  In  the  next  i^ace  let  us  cast  our  eye  upon  the  form  of  this  earth  we 
inhabit,  which  we  find  tending  nearer  and  nearer  every  year  to  a  smooth 
surfnoe  by  the  higher  grounds  washing  into  the  sea.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
say  whether  it  will  ever  become  a  perfect  levd,  nor  that  there  may  not  be 
some  rocky  parts  which  no  weather  can  dissolve,  or  gravelly  soils  which  no 
rains  can  drive  along ;  but  I  do  say  that  if  the  earth  had  been  eternal,  all 
that  was  capable  of  being  removed  must  have  been  gone  long  before  this 
time,  nor  could  there  have  been  any  mud  left  to  foul  our  rivers,  but  they 
must  have  run  pure  as  a  limpid  fountain  bubbling  from  the  ground.  What 
quantities  of  soil  stop  up  the  channels  of  the  Nile !  Had  the  causes  which 
brought  tbem  hither  been  always  at  work,  why  were  they  not  driven  down 
before  the  Fhosnician  times,  when  the  seven  mouths  were  all  navigable  ? 
And  now  they  are  there,  what  powers  in  nature  can  we  discover  or  even 
conjecture,  ihBt  shall  carry  thiem  back  again  to  the  mountains  of  Ethiopia 
firom  whence  they  came. 

Then  to  turn  our  thoughts  from  the  face  of  this  globe  to  its  annual  course 
round  the  Sun  and  that  of  the  other  planets.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  assures  us 
that  the  ether  through  which  they  pass,  makes  some  though  a  small  resist- 
ance against  their  progress  i  this  resistance,  small  as  it  is,  must  by  degrees 
render  their  orbits  more  and  more  eccentric,  and  consequently  contract  their 
shorter  diameters.  Let  us  suppose  this  contraction  to  be  no  more  than  one 
inch  in  a  year,  yet  whence  consider  what  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  years 
hes  within  the  compass  of  eternity,  if  they  had  moved  forever  they  must 
have  lost  inches  enow  long  ago  to  reduce  them,  first  to  the  condition  of 
Comets,  and  afterwards  to  throw  them  into  the  Sun ;  from  whence  we  know 
of  no  power  in  nature  that  could  ever  get  them  out  again.  We  may  fancy 
explosions  in  the  Sun  which  may  cast  up  huge  masses  from  his  body  as  big 
as  our  earth,  but  then  if  thrown  direc^y  upwards  they  would  fall  down 
agaiQ  as  soon  as  the  impulse  of  the  stroke  was  spent,  like  a  stone  tossed  up 
with  one*s  hand :  or  if  thrown  obliquely  they  migbt  then  make  one  giration 
in  a  long  ellipsis,  which  would  bring  them  back  to  the  spot  from  whence 
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tfaey  set  oat.  For  a  rectilinear  or  elliptical  motion  can  nerer  be  brooglil 
into  a  circular  without  a  tangential  impulse  received  at  the  inatant  whea 
the  body  comes  into  the  circle  wherein  it  is  to  move ;  bat  what  force  or 
what  cause  shall  give  it  this  tangential  impulse  we  shall  hunt  for  in  vain 
throughout  all  the  stored  of  nature.  Since  then  we  find  that  earths  and 
vortices  were  not  eternal,  nor  yet  could  be  produced  by  any  laws  of  matter, 
we  must  conclude  that  the  divine  power  interposed,  if  never  else,  at  least  ia 
their  formation. 

13«  Perhaps  somebody  may  urge  against  me  my  own  hypothesis  of  the 
mundane  soul,  to  whom  I  have  ascribed  .power  to  assort  the  corpuscles  of 
matter  into  any  combinations,  and  thereout  to  form  vortices,  earths,  plants, 
insects,  brutes,  and  men,  and  to  render  the  animal  organizations  sentient 
by  infusing  into  them  particles  of  its  own  substance,     ^t  let  it  be  remcni- 
bered  that  I  have  all  along  disclaimed  the  use  of  hypothesis  in  proof  of 
any  doctrine,  as  believing  it  too  weak  a  foundation  to  support  a  superstroc- 
ture  alone,  and  proper  only  for  illustration  of  truths  already  founded  nptm 
some  more  solid  bottom.     Nevertheless,  if  anybody  will  apply  my  hypo- 
thesLs  to  the  present  subject,  let  him  take  the  whole  of  it  entire  :  for  as  a 
complainant  in  Chancery,  who  would  avaQ  himself  of  the  facts  discovered  m 
an  answer,  must  take  them  all  together  as  set  forth  and  not  pidc  out  those 
only  which  suit  hb  purpose,  so  in  arguing  from  an  hypothesis,  it  is  un£ur 
to  proceed  upon  a  part  of  it  separated  from  the  rest*     Now  how  much  so- 
ever I  have  supposed  the  ministry  of  the  mundane  soul  emjdoyed  in  the 
generation  of  worlds,  I  have  never  supposed  him  to  enter  upon  the  task 
without  an  express  command  and  particular  plan  exhibited  to  him  from 
above.     1  have  assigned  the  material  world  for  the  sensory  of  the  mundane 
soul,  presenting  ideas  thereto  by  the  various  modifications  of  its  parts,  m 
our  human  sensories  present  ideas  to  us  by  the  modifications  of  our  organs : 
and  these  modifications  are  made  to  change  pardy  by  the  workings  of  oar 
corporeal  mechanism  and  partly  by  our  own  voluntary  c^)eration.     For  we 
find  thoughts  start  up  in  our  minds  spontaneously,  and  others  we  call  up 
ourselves  by  recollection  and  study ;  many  of  those  arising  mechanically 
intrude  upon  us  against  our  will,  and  against  our  utmost  endeavours  to  keep 
them  out.     But  the  mundane  soul  being  intimately  present  throughout  all 
the  parts  of  his  immense  body  and  having  an  absolute  command  over  it, 
will  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  proceedings  suffer  no  modifications  to  fbnn 
nor  ideas  to  appear  contrary  to  his  liking,  nor  can  any  happen  unless  by 
his  own  act  or  by  the  mutual  impulses  of  matter  consequent  upon  the  mo- 
tions he  gave  it*     Nevertheless,  upon  extraordinary  occasions  when  some 
great  work  is  to  be  entered  upon,  he  will  find  modifications  in  his  sensoiy 
which  he  did  not  produce  by  his  own  action,  nor  were  produced  by  the  ne- 
cessary laws  of  matter  and  motion :  these  then  he  wiU  ascribe  to  an  imme- 
diate operation  of  the  Almi^ty,  as  well  knowing  there  are  no  more  than 
two  active  powers  in  nature,  God  and  himself. 

If  we  r^ect  further  upon  what  has  been  observed  a  few  pages  before 
concerning  the  multitude  of  second  causes  influencing  the  afilaira  of  this 
world,  and  how  intricately  they  lie  involved  and  complicated  among  one 
another,  we  shall  be  apt  to  believe  them  too  much  for  Uie  mundane  soul  to 
manage,  whose  understanding,  although  prodigiously  large,  is  not  infinite ; 
and  shiQl  judge  it  more  likely  that  he  should  want  direction  from  time  to 
time  for  conducting  them,  than  that  he  should  not  want  the  like  for  the 
formation  of  a  new  world  and  calculation  of  all  events  and  consequences  to 
result  from  the  combinations  and  motions  he  produces  therein.     These  roa- 
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Tiifestations  and  directions  may  be  looked  upon  as  revelations  of  the  Will 
of  God,  and  of  the  measnrcs  which  Divine  Wisdom  judges  proper  for 
executing  his  purposes ;  wherein  the  mundane  soul  will  not  be  liable  to 
the  mistakes  too  frequently  fallen  into  by  mortals,  who  take  their  own 
fancies  and  the  vapours  arising  mechanically  in  their  brain  for  divine  illu- 
minations ;  but  he  having  a  perfect  knowledge  of  aU  his  own  motions,  will  be 
able  to  judge  unerringly  what  are  truly  such,  and  what  owing  to'the  act  of 
some  other  agent,  libus  this  first  of  created  Beings  having  manifestations 
of  the  divine  Will  and  designs  from  time  to  time,  cannot  want  evidence  of 
a  governing  and  interposing  Providence :  and  though  we  have  not  the  like 
manifestations,  yet  the  phenomena  which  we  know  cannot  have  proceeded 
from  an  eternal  chain  of  natural  causes,  are  an  evidence  to  us  that  God  has 
interposed  since  his  original  creation ;  and  whether  we  apprehend  him  to 
have  done  this  with  his  own  hand,  or  by  his  minister  particularly  instructed 
for  that  purpose,  either  opinion  sufficiently  attended  to,  will  keep  alive  in 
us  just  sentiments  of  his  being  our  Governor  and  the  supreme  disposer  of 
events. 

•  14.  But  how  rare  or  how  frequent  soever  we  may  imagine  these  inter- 
positions, we  always  find  the  agency  of  second  causes  employed  in  bringing 
forth  the  destined  effect.  Not  that  the  method  of  immediate  operation 
could  not  have  been  taken,  for  whoever  acknowledges  the  power  and  om- 
nipresence of  God  must  admit  that  he  might  have  created  his  substances 
perishable,  so  as  to  have  needed  his  continual  support  to  uphold  them  in 
Being  and  actuate  all  their  motions,  as  Bishop  Beveridge  and  Dean  Sher- 
lock have  supposed:  or  that  he  might  have  given  his  sentient  creatures 
their  portion  of  happiness  without  the  intervention  of  matter  or  space,  by 
exciting  in  them  a  succession  of  perceptions,  in  the  manner  Bishop  Berkley 
has  imagined  :  but  experience  supplies  us  with  no  ground  to  believe  he  has 
pursued  either  of  these  methods.  We  see  our  pains  and  our  pleasures 
brought  upon  us  by  the  impulses  of  matter  or  dealings  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
and  in  every  dispensation  there  is  a  chain  of  natural  causes  lying  between 
the  divine  act  and  event  produced  thereby.  The  most  zealous  favourer  of 
interposition  will  scarce  maintain  that,  when  a  man  is  to  be  destroyed  by  a 
wasp  in  his  beer,  the  cup  was  placed  in  the  window,  or  the  casement 
thrown  open,  or  the  wasp  driven  thither  by  a  supernatural  force,  or  the 
insect  rendered  invisible  that  the  person  might  not  discern  his  danger :  but 
at  most  will  suppose  a  secret  energy  influencing  the  fancies  of  the  careless 
servant  who  set  down  the  liquor,  or  the  man  who  snatches  it  up,  and  the 
senses  of  the  little  animal,  so  as  that  they  should  all  co-operate  towards  the 
destined  event.  Thus  in  every  act  of  interposing  there  is  a  disposing  Pro- 
vidence too,  containing  a  plan  of  the  operations  that  shall  infallibly  follow 
upon  the  impulses  given  to  the  causes  set  at  work. 

It  is  this  manner  of  proceeding  by  second  causes  that  opens  the  door  to 
our  ddiberations  and  measures  of  conduct :  for  we  cannot  penetrate  into 
the  secret  purposes  of  God,  nor  know  when  or  what  immediate  acts  he  will 
perform,  neither  can  we  learn  any  more  of  the  scheme  of  his  Providence 
than  what  may  be  gathered  from  observation  of  the  natural  causes  that  are 
in  act.  Therefore  it  behoves  us  to  investigate  those  causes  as  far  as  we 
have  ability  and  opportunity  fcnr  so  doing,  because  from  them  only  we  can 
attain  any  knowledge  of  the  divine  economy,  which  whenever  we  can  dis- 
cover it  will  prove  an  unerring  guide  to  our  proceedings.  The.  neglect  of 
this  duty,  and  inobservance  of  second  causes,  throws  men  into  all  the  delu- 
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sions  of  superstition  and  enthnstasai :  for  wiuk  they  ima^ne  the  cfarine 
power  exerted  upon  every  particiilar  occasion^  tkey  overlook  those  roles  al 
prudence  whidi  God  has  given  for  tiieir  directioii :  they  deem  it  nnnffcf  ify 
even  to  think  for  themselves,  expecting  an  especial  goicbDce  for  everjtluBg 
they  are  to  do:  which  lays  them  open  to  the  deo^  of  iDaminatioDs, 
dreams,  omens,  prodigies,  and  sqdi  l^e  tnnnpery.  On  tiie  other  hjyad^  a 
too  dose  attachment  to  second  cavses  is  apt  to  generate  profimeness, 
making  man  forget  the  Fhrst,  and  snbedtnte  an  nndesigning  change  or  hiiod 
fatality  in  die  room  of  it.  But  this  can  never  happen  provided  they  bear 
in  mind  that,  how  £eur  soever  they  may  traoe  the  chm,  they  most  rest  it  in 
the  divine  (^>eration  at  last,  which  wh^iever  exerted  they  wiM  ioMi  aoeoai- 
panied  with  a  disposing  Providenoe  directing  it  in  such  manner  mm  to  pio- 
doce  the  whole  series  of  events  to  f<dlow  thereupon.  And  the  longer  the 
chain,  the  greater  nomber  and  intricacy  oi  causes  and  etbdta  it  nanst  con- 
tain, and  the  larger  must  be  that  plan  of  dispoaition  which  gave  beginning 
to  it.  Therefore  the  more  a  man  thinks,  he  will  discover  natural  eanses 
lying  still  further  and  further  behind  one  another :  he  will  find  his  iden  of 
interposmg  Providence  gradually  diminish,  and  that  of  the  disposing  pio- 
portiondily  increase. 

Therefore  kt  not  men  condemn  one  another  too  hastily  of  impiety  or 
superalition,  for  both  are  relative  to  the  str^igth  of  each  person's  sight : 
the  philosopher  may  entertain  so  high  an  opinion  of  infinite  vnsdom,  as 
that  xxpan  the  formation  of  a  world  it  might  provide  for  every  event  that  is 
to  ha(q)en  during  the  whole  period  of  its  continuance ;  therefore  he  b  not 
impious  in  asserting  that  all  things  since  have  gone  on  in  ^e  oonrse  of 
natural  causes,  for  his  idea  of  the  first  pkm  is  so  foU  as  to  leave  no  rooaa 
for  anything  to  be  interposed.  This  the  plain  man  cannot  oomprdiaMi,  die 
lines  of  his  view  being  short,  therefore  he  is  not  superstitions  in  imagining 
frequent  interpositions,  because  without  them  he  camMit  undeKstaDd  a  fto-i^ 
vidence  at  all.  He  may  likewise  find  it  impossible  to  conceive  that  every 
motion  of  matter  and  turn  of  voliticm  should  be  calcuhrted  or  foreseen,  hit 
supposes  a  watchfol  Providence  oontinuatty  attentive  to  the  tendency  of 
second  causes,  interposing  every  day  and  every  hour  of  the  day  to  correct 
the  errors  of  chance,  and  seoredy  tmning  the  qvrings  of  action  the  way 
that  wisdom  and  goodness  recommend.  And  he  is  excusable  herein,  k 
this  be  the  best  conception  he  can  form ;  for  it  derogates  not  from  his  idea 
of  the  divine  wisdom  and  dominion  to  imagine  thm  should  be  room  left 
in  nature  for  chance,  so  long  as  there  is  a  superintending  power  idio  can 
foresee  &e  irregularities  of  chance  time  enough  to  prevent  them. 

15.  Thus  how  largely  soever  we  may  ascribe  to  interposition*  or  hew 
much  soever  deduct  therefrom  to  add  to  the  disposing  Providence,  vfe  can- 
not deny  that  every  natural  cause  we  see  is  an  effeet  of  some  prior  caase, 
impulse  of  impulse,  and  volition  of  modves  and  ideas  suggested  to  the  mind ; 
therefore  must  refer  all  dispensations  ukimately  to  the  act  of  God :  and  as 
we  cannot  imagine  him  to  act  without  knowing  what  he  does  and  what 
will  result  therefrom,  we  must  condude  diat  act  to  proceed  upon  a  plan 
and  disposidon  of  the  causes  tending  to  produce  the  particular  conse- 
quences following  thereupon.  The  ^y  difierence  between  the  man  of 
common  sense  and  the  studious  b  concerning  the  time  when  the  dispo- 
sition was  made,  which  the  one  thinks  a  few  days  or  a  fow  minutes,  the 
other  many  ages,  ago,  the  one  frequent  and  occasional,  the  odier  rare  and 
universal ;  but  both  adinowledge  that  nothing  ever  happens  without  the 
permission  or  appointment  of  our  Aknighty  and  ever-vigilant  Governor. 
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Since  tiben  there  was  a  disposition  made  at  some  time  or  other  of  the  causes 
eoncurring  to  produce  every  eveut,  let  us  try  whether  we  can  gather  any 
probahle  ki^owkdge  of  the  motives  inducing  to  such  disposition :  for  we 
cannot  conceive  a  volmntary  agent  provi&ig  for  ttae  completion  of  any 
w<H'k  without  some  design  in  view,  whidi  is  tbe  motive  urging  him  thereto. 
But  we  canoot  heboid  God  as  he  is,  nor  apprehend  his  manner  of  proceed- 
ing any  otherwise  than  by  analogy  with  our  own ;  we  being  the  only 
intelligent  Beings  of  whom  we  have  any  direct  knowledge  or  experience. 

Now  it  has  been  shown  that  our  motives  may  be  distributed  into  four 
classes^  pleasure,  use,  honour^  and  necessity :  these  then  we  must  ascribe  to 
God,  though  with  some  alteration  suitable  to  the  difference  between  his  na- 
ture and  our  own.  With  us  (Measure  or  satisfaction  stands  at  the  end  of 
every  line  in  our  views,  it  is  that  renders  it  the  object  of  our  desire,  and 
urges  us  to  pursue  it :  we  perform  all  our  actions^  whether  considerate  or 
inadvertent,  because  we  judge  or  fancy  that  we  shall  put  ourselves  into  a 
better  ondition,  or  gain  greater  complacence  of  mind,  hy  doing  than  omitting 
them.  But  pleasure  in  this  sense  we  cannot  with  any  colour  of  reason 
assign  as  a  motive  with  God,  whose  happiness  we  conceive  essential  and 
invariable,  so  that  nothing  can  be  done  either  to  enhance  or  diminish  it ; 
neither  did  he  perform  any  act  whether  of  creation  or  government  to  pro- 
cure a  moment's  enjoyment  for  himself.  We  can  descry  no  further  point  in 
the  views  of  God  than  the  goodness  of  his  sentient  creatures,  ydiom  he  created 
capable  of  happiness,  and  showers  down  his  blessings  upon  them,  of  his  mere 
bounty  and  goodness,  without  any  obligation  engaging  or  benef^  of  his  own 
inviting  him  thereto.  But  in  our  ordinary  discourses  concerning  actions 
where^  we  cannot  discern  the  motive,  we  usually  ascribe  them  to  pleasure, 
and  so  we  say  God  was  pleased  to  create  a  world  and  fill  it  with  good,  thus 
pleasure  seems  again  to  stand  at  the  end  of  the  Une :  but  then  it  does  not 
carry  the  same  signification  as  when  applied  to  ourselves ;  it  is  only  a  vague 
term,  erafdoyed  for  want  of  a  more  adequate,  to  express  that  pure  bounty 
which  we  conceive  flowing  spontaneously  underived  from  any  higher  source. 
Nevertheless,  there  may  be  some  other  Attribute  giving  bii4h  to  goodness, 
although  we  cannot  coneeive  it :  at  least  this  much  we  must  allow,  that 
there  are  methods  of  proeeeding  takei^  which,  re^ore  some  other  induce** 
ment  to  the  choice  of  them. 

Nobody  can  doubt,  as  we  hare  observed  before,  that  God  might  have 
given  his  creatures  ikekr  portion  of  happiness  by  his  own  immediate  act, 
without  that  complicated  tissue  of  second  causes  and  extensive  system  of 
Providence  through  whiok  it  is  conveyed  to  them ;  and  I  believe  few  will 
imagine  him  so  confined  to  the  present  constitution  of  natiu<e  as  that  he 
could  not  have  contrived  some  other  equally  productive  of  good  and  enjoy- 
ment. But  goodness  respects  only  the  happiness  imparted,  nor  casts  a  pre- 
iference  between  the  several  means  by  which  the  same  quantity  may  be  con- 
veyed :  when  a  rich  man  saids  money  to  relieve  a  person  in  distress,  it  is 
kindness  whidi  prompts  him  to  the  deed,  but  this  directs  not  whether  to 
send  it  in  ikotes,  or  Portugal  pieces,  or  English  coin,  whether  by  the 
steward,  or  the  butier,  or  t&  groom ;  for  if  each  species  be  equally  conve- 
nient, and  all  Ae  servants  equiedly  trusty,  kindness  is  satisfied  with  any  of 
tiiem  alike ;  therefore  he  must  have  some  other  motive  to  determine  his 
^oioe  among  them,  llius  titat  we  receive  blessings  at  the  hand  of  God  is 
owing  to  his  goodness,  but  that  he  chooses  this  or  that  method  of  commu- 
nicating them,  must  arise  from  some  other  cause :  for  we  cannot  suppose 
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bim  to  proceed  withoat  some  reason  as  V9^  for  tibe  manne-  as  the  sobstanee 
of  his  {)roceedbig»  whidi  reason  we  diall  try  to  penetrate  in  vain,  therefsre 
can  reier  it  only  to  his  good  jdeasore,  the  term  we  use  for  ezpressing  erery 
prindple  of  action  whereof  we  cmnot  discern  the  grounds. 

16.  Nei^erthdess,  since  God  has  been  pleased  to  parsoe  this  method  of 
transmitting  happiness  to  ns  throogh  certain  medimns,  this  gives  rise  to  the 
next  class  of  motives,  those  of  nse :  for  there  being  many  materials  and  in- 
struments without  which  we  could  not  attain  the  portion  of  goodness  de- 
signed for  OS,  the  provisions  made  for  preparing  them  to  onr  hand  most  be 
d^med  as  having  reqpect  to  their  osefohiess.  No\  bnt  that  the  divine  views 
are  large  and  piercing,  nor  ever  terminate  upon  an  intermediate  pcnnt,  but 
look  forward  to  the  particiilar  uses  which  everything  was  intended  to  serve: 
but  our  views  being  sbort,  incapable  of  stretching  always  to  our  ultimate 
end,  but<reeting  upon  certain  stages  seoning  to  lie  in  the  way  towards  it  (for 
we  bestir  ourselves  lustily  in  accumulating  useful  things,  without  knowing 
what  we  shall  do  with  them,  or  whether  any  benefit  shall  accrue  to  us  there- 
from) ;  therefore  we  are  excusable  in  conceiving  of  the  divine  proceedings 
after  a  manner  suitable  to  our  imagination,  that  is,  by  piecemetJ.  For  we 
cannot  follow  them  to  that  crop  of  partictdar  enjoyments  they  were  calcu- 
lated to  produce,  but  must  stop  at  the  materials  prepared,  whidi  we  appre- 
hend serviceable  in  general  to  our  conveniences  and  uses.  Thus  when  we 
consider  the  multitude  of  various  plants  with  which  God  has  clothed  the 
earth,  we  regard  the  admirable  contrivance  of  their  fibres  and  vessels,  and 
several  parts  as  designed  for  the  uses  of  the  whole,  to  nourish  it,  to  promote 
its  growth,  and  cause  it  to  yield  fruit;  and  the  curious  structure  of  the  seed 
as  ^culated  to  produce  a  plant  of  its  own  kind.  But  many  seeds  perish 
without  produoiqg  anything,  many  vegetables  tend  to  the  benefit  of  no 
hving  creature  we  know  of,  and  where  we  do  behold  a  man  receiving  benefit 
or  pleasure  from  them,  we  apprehend  him  applymg  to  his  own  wants  what 
was  provided  for  the  general  service.  In  all  these  cases  we  diBcan  a  wisdom 
adapting  the  means  proper  to  eadi  production,  the  perfecting  whereof  is  the 
use  of  those  means ;  and  as  we  sometimes  cannot,  and  generally  do  not, 
carry  our  thoughts  further  than  that  end,  we  must  apprehend  use  to  be  the 
motive  in  disposing  such  causes  as  bring  forth  the  productions  of  nature. 

17.  God  has  given  some  of  his  creatures  a  capacity  of  knowing  himsdf, 
of  contemplating  his  woriu  and  adoring  lus  power,  his  wisdom,  his  good- 
ness, and  mercy ;  and  he  basso  ordered  his  courses  of  nature  and  Providence 
as  to  display  those  excellencies  evidently  to  the  oonuderate  mind :  there* 
fore  that  di^)08ition  whereby  things  were  so  ordered,  we  must  believe  made 
with  a  view  to  the  manifestation  of  his  ^ry.  Thus  glcny  bears  a  consider- 
able share  among  the  motives  influencing  the  divine  operation.  Yet  we 
cannot  well  imagine  glory  the  ultimate  end,  for  this  would  imply  a  want  of 
something  external  to  complete  the  happiness  of  God,  whose  satisfaction 
might  be  augmented  by  becoming  the  object  of  adoration  to  his  creatures : 
besides,  it  may  be  presumed  there  would  be  higher  capacities  and  stronger 
manifestations  among  them  than  we  find  by  experience.  But  he  has  so 
constituted  his  intelligent  Beings  that  glorifying  and  entertaining  just  senti- 
ments of  him  contributes  more  than  anything  to  fill  them  with  satisfieu^tion 
of  mind,  to  ennoble  their  views,  brighten  thimr  proq>ects,  and  inqnre  them 
with  a  readiness  to  pronK>to  one  another's  benf^t :  therefore  is  he  jealous 
of  his  glory  as  being  a  principal  channel  through  which  he  conveys  his 
blessings  to  them.  If  we  go  to  examine  why  he  made  this  a  channel  of  his 
bounty,  why  man  alone  of  all  the  visible  creation  ib  capable  of  partaking  of 
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the  stream,  why  he  gave  us  such  and  no  higher  capacities,  such  and  not 
more  glaring  evidences  of  his  glory  than  we  have,  we  can  resolve  this  into 
nothing  else  heades  that  general  cause  which  takes  in  every  unknown  prin- 
ciple of  action,  his  good  {Measure.  It  has  heen  already  shown  in  the  proper 
place  how  in  our  own  minds  use  grows  out  of  pleasure,  and  honour  out  of 
use ;  for  we  are  led  to  desire  things  useful  by  their  tendency  to  serve  our 
conveniences  and  pleasures,  and  to  cultivate  a  principle  of  honour  by  eipe* 
rience  of  its  usefulness  to  carry  us  through  noble  and  arduous  undertakings : 
but  because  we  cannot  carry  our  views  to  the  last  consequences  of  our  pro- 
ceedings, therefore  we  rest  them  upon  use  or  honour  as  motives  of  action 
distinct  from  (Measure.  In  like  manner  when  we  contemplate  the  designs 
of  Providence,  good  or  happiness  of  the  creatures  is  the  furthest  point  we 
can  imagine :  the  all-seeing  eye  of  God  looks  always  to  tliis,  or  perhaps 
beyond,  but  our  eye,  not  always  able  to  reach  so  far,  must  necessarily  ter- 
minate sometimes  upon  use  or  glory,  further  than  which  we  cannot  discern 
a  connectian.  And  by  observing  carefully  the  methods  taken  to  bring  forth 
these  purposes,  we  may  gradually  improve  our  sense  and  knowledge  of  the 
economy  of  Providence. 

18.  The  fourth  dass  of  motives,  that  of  necessity,  arises  from  evil,  which 
we  cannot  suppose  either  man  willin^y  to  undergo,  or  God  to  inflict,  with- 
out a  view  to  some  g^reater  good  wluch  could  not  otherwise  be  obtained : 
neither  is  it  ever  sent  from  the  fountain  of  goodness  unless  as  a  necessary 
means  to  accomplish  some  gracious  purpose.  But  this  necessity  was  not 
imposed  by  an3rthing  external,  or  by  an  independent  nature  of  things  abso- 
lutely eternal  and  unalteraUe,  for  tiiis  would  destroy  the  unity  of  tbe  First 
Cause,  but  by  the  Will  of  God  upon  his  original  constitution  of  them  at  the 
creation.  It  were  in  vain  to  search  for  the  motives  of  that  Will,  for  we 
know  very  little  of  him  in  his  character  of  Creator,  nor  can  pretend  to 
account  for  his  proceedings :  not  that  we  may  therefore  pronounce  them 
unaccountable  or  arbitrary,  but  ought  rather  to  believe  them  grounded  on 
substantial  reasons  to  us  inscrutable,  as  being  drawn  from  Attributes 
whereof  we  have  not  the  least  knowledge  or  conception.  Yet  we  may 
gather  from  observation  of  what  we  see,  that  he  has  established  certain 
laws  which  he  has  rendered  unalteraUe,  having  confirmed  them  as  it  were 
with  an  oath  or  covenant  binding  even  upon  himself  in  his  government  of 
the  world.  Among  these  we  may  reckon  the  evil  sprinkled  over  his  works, 
which  is  so  interwoven  among  the  good  that  one  cannot  be  had  without  the 
other.  It  is  said  that  offences  must  needs  come :  now  nobody  can  doubt 
the  Divine  power  could  have  prevented  them;  but  then  the  good  which  was 
to  be  worked  out  of  them  must  have  been  lost  It  is  said  likewise  that  God 
chastises  those  whom  he  favours  most,  and  tries  them  with  sufferings  and 
afflictions  as  gold  is  tried  in  the  fire  :  but  then  that  purity  which  is  the  result 
of  the  trial  would  not  have  been  attained  without  it.  And  though  punishment 
be  conmionly  understood  as  having  respect  only  to  the  past,  yet  when  we  con- 
sider that  a  righteous  and  dispassionate  man  would  never  punish  unless  for 
sake  of  some  benefit  redounding  to  the  public  greater  than  the  hurt  brought 
upon  the  offender,  we  shall  scarce  imagine  otherwise  of  God  with  whom 
is  mercy  as  well  as  justice.  Therefore  whatever  evil  we  find  among  the  dis- 
pensations of  Providence,  we  may  conclude  thrown  thereinto  upon  a  motive 
of  necessity,  a  necessity  which  God  in  his  Character  of  Creator  has  im- 
posed upon  himself  in  his  character  of  Governor,  by  having  constituted 
his  sentient  creatures  in  such  manner  as  that  happiness  cannot  be  conveyed 
to  them  completely  unlcft  through  thr  road  of  pain  and  uneasiness  either  in 
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themselves  or  others.  And  ocoessity,  cooddered  as  a  motive,  afwmys  hn- 
plies  some  advantage  beyond  ;  for  we  nev&r  deem  it  necessary  to  sshBoit  to 
anything  agamst  oar  fikmg  Init  for  proomring  some  boiefit  or  preventrag 
some  more  grievons  mwekvij  nor  oen  we  conceive  b«t  tliat  die  like  view 
renders  necessity  a  motive  widi  the  disposer  of  all  events.  Wherefore  we 
may  kx^  npon  the  enk  dispersed  among  mankind,  the  hdplesaneas  of  in- 
fuicy.  infirmities  of  age,  the  pains,  diseases,  distresses,  afflictions,  labours, 
and  those  inconveniences  of  Hfe  which  we  do  not  find  taming  to  oar  aocoant 
here,  as  neeessary  preparations  for  onr  better  living  hereafter,  or  prodoc- 
tive  of  advantage  somehow  or  other  to  higher  species  of  Beings. 

19.  For  there  being  one  Creator  and  one  Governor  of  the  nniverse,  it 
cm  scarce  be  donbt^  that  there  is  one  plan  of  government  extending 
thronghont  the  boundless  dominion,  and  regulating  the  interests  of  aD  the 
sentient  creatores  inhabiting  therein.  In  what  manner  those  of  the  iniri- 
sible  regions  stand  afiect^  by  events  bdalling  here  bdow,  it  woaM  be  a 
vain  attempt  for  tis  to  particcdarize ;  bat  that  there  is  a  matoal  connection 
of  interests  between  them  and  the  visible,  we  have  found  abundant  reason 
in  the  course  of  this  work  to  believe.  Wherefore  those  phenomena  which 
liucretits  calls  the  faults  of  nature,  wherewith  he  says  she  so  largdy 
abounds,  instead  of  proving  that  the  world  was  not  maide  in  wisdom  and 
goodness,  may  with  better  reason  be  looked  upon  as  evidences  that  oar 
heavenly  Fiather  has  other  children  to  provide  for  besides  those  falling  under 
our  cognizance ; ,  and  that  whatever  appears  wrong,  or  needless,  or  wasteful 
to  us,  is  necessary  for  their  uses.  I  ^ow  that  some  good  people  persuade 
themselves  that  the  courses  of  nature  and  fortune  are  ordered  for  the  best, 
even  with  respect  to  the  interests  of  man  here  upon  earth,  nor  could  be 
altered  in  any  smgle  point  mthout  endamaging  his  condition  in  life  some 
way  or  other ;  but  it  would  be  very  hard  to  nmke  this  appear  to  an  unpre- 
judiced observer  who  has  not  more  zeal  than  knowledge,  or  to  convince 
him  that  infinite  wisdom  could  not  have  contrived  a  better  world,  wherein 
our  days  might  have  passed  more  comfortably  and  happfly  than  we  find 
them  do ;  nor  need  we  disturb  ourselves  at  the  difficulty.  For  my  part  these 
seeming  faults,  and  the  vast  profusion  of  second  causes,  yrhereai  many 
serve  but  little  to  the  uses  of  man,  are  so  far  from  being  stun^ling-bloda 
to  me,  that  I  look  upon  them  as  an  earnest  of  our  future  expectations.  We 
have  apparent  marks  enow  of  a  wisdom  displayed  in  this  visible  worid,  to 
satisfy  us  that  the  affairs  of  men  and  all  nature  lie  under  that  guidance : 
therefore  I  care  not  how  many  instances  may  be  produced  wherein  the  pur- 
poses of  that  wisdom  are  frui^rated  or  inoompletdy  answered  here,  because 
I  may  reasonably  infer  from  thence  that  they  are  fully  completed  elsewhere. 
Our  continuance  here  is  but  for  a  moment  in  comparison  with  the  long 
abode  we  are  to  make  in  the  invisible  world :  therefore  tb&re  lies  our  prin- 
cipal concem,'and  our  opinion  of  its  value  must  be  heightened  by  the  cares 
we  observe  bestowed  upon  it  by  Infinite  Wisdom.  But  since  we  know  that 
Wisdom  does  nothing  in  vain  or  superfluous,  whatever  we  find  superfluous 
to  ourselves,  the  vast  effusion  of  light,  the  boundless  fidds  of  ether,  and 
many  huge  masses  of  matter  which  scarce  afford  us  a  trifling  benefit,  must 
be  provicted  for  the  benefit  of  those  Beings  among  whom  we  are  to  toke  up 
our  chief  residence :  of  which  residence  therefore  we  have  reason  to  think 
the  better,  the  more  errors  and  superfluities  vre  can  find  in  nature. 

20.  Nor  does  animal  or  rational  nature  abound  less  in  errors  than  the 
material ;  the  foolish  Ostrich  drops  her  eggs  upon  the  sand,  where  many  of 
tliem  grow  addle  and  perish ;  the  simple  sheep  licks  up  the  autumnal  dews 
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hanging  upon  her  pasture  wbicfa  gives  a  rot  to  her  fle^h ;  the  heedJess  fly 
observes  not  the  cobwebs  which  entangle  her  in  desitiuction.  Birds^  beasts, 
and  insectfi  overpower,  ensnare,  and  lie  in  wait  to  prey  upon  one  ano- 
ther :  and  it  is  necessary  they  ^onki  do  so  to  keep  Uiehr  numbers  within 
bounds,  for  nature  produces  more  of  every  species  than  dK  is  able  to  main- 
tain. Then  to  turn  our  thou^ts  upon  imperial  man  who  boasts  his  being 
the  lord  cf  this  sablunary  kii^dom,  observe  how  he  runs  himself  continu- 
ally into  vexation,  disappointment,  and  mischief,  by  his  folly  and  indiscre- 
tion :  dangers  hang  over  him  which  he  cannot  discern,  measures  escape 
him  which  would  conduce  most  effectually  to  his  purposes ;  if  he  consults 
his  reason  he  finds  it  dark,  doubtfol,  and  erroneous,  nor  knows  he  half  the 
tendency  of  his  proceedings  in  matters  most  nearly  concerning  him ;  for  pru- 
dence covers  her  iBtce  from  him  as  witba  veil,  and  truth  hides  herself  at  the 
bottom  id  the  well.  The  honest-hearted  laboar  mider  sickness,  distress, 
weakness,  and  ignoraaoe,  so  that  they  want  ability  to  the  good  they  desire : 
the  wicked  possess  riidies,  power,  strength,  and  sagacity,  which  they  em- 
ploy wholly  in  trifles  or  turn  to  the  detriment  of  their  fdlow-creatures. 
Now  will  any  body  pretend,  or  does  he  think  it  for  the  divine  glory  to 
assert,  that  infinite  wisdom  oould  not  have  given  his  animals  a  completer 
instinct  to  warn  them  against  everytiiing  tending  to  their  damage,  could 
not  have  formed  those  of  the  carnivorous  kind  so  as  that  they  might  have 
been  nourished  by  vegetubles,  nor  have  adapted  his  causes  of  generation  to 
the  provittons  made  for  their  «ustenanee,  nor  have  given  man  a  more  pierc- 
ing understanding  to  penetrate  thoroughly  into  his  truest  interests,  nor  have 
dispensed  his  talents  where  they  would  have  been  most  useful.  If  then  we 
acknowledge  these  things  oi'dcraL  by  A  wise  and  beneficent  Providence,  yet 
that  they  do  not  answer  the  purposes  of  beneficence  in  this  visible  world,  we 
must  needs  conclude  them  calculated  for  aome  benefit  to  the  invisible  :  and  in 
this  light  we  may  regard  them  as  beneficial  to  ourselves,  we  having  a  con- 
cern in  provisions  beneficial  to  that  community  whereof  we  hope  one  day  to 
be  members.  These  considerations  I  think  may  penuade  us  that  the  de- 
parted spirits  do  not  reside  in  empty  spaces  wholly  detached  from  the  mate- 
rial uniTerse,  whereof  they  remain  mere  spectators  only,  spending  their 
eternity  in  hymns  expressive  of  thdr  admiration,  or  at  most  praying  for  us 
now  and  then  to  the  throne  of  glory  >  but  that  this  mighty  fabric  we  inhabit, 
together  with  the  tramtu>tiods  and  events  among  men  and  animals,  selrve 
to  some  uses  of  tbeirs>  and  furnish  them  with  employment  for  exerting  their 
activity  in  obedience  to  the  Will  of  God.  Surely  thi«  idea  is  hot  unworthy 
the  Majerty  of  our  almighty  and  omniscient  Governor :  an  idea  which 
binds  together  heaven  and  earth,  the  host  of  separate  spirits,  the  distant 
stars,  tl»  Buinberleas  i^teets,  the  eknients  of  natufe,  tb^  race  of  men,  the 
brutes^  the  reptiles,  tW  grains  of  sand^  the  partides  of  ik  and  ether,  in 
one  all-eomprehdnsiv^  piMi  i  wherein  nothitig  stands  akme,  but  all  th^  paHs 
connect  with  otie  anotibtr  and  aU  the  tfringB  Oontribttte  to  the  workings  of 
all  the  rest. 

21^  We  know  iMif  indeed  how  to  trace  out  thd  coniiec^ion,  nor  scarce  to 
conjecture  in  what  pMicul&i'  mtoner  omr  little  transactions^  oar  pleasures 
and  pains,  afllect  the  higher  disties  of  Beings^  nor  yet  is  it  needful  that  we 
should :  for  God  knows  how  t6  direct  the  actions  of  inferior  creatures  to 
more  distant  and  important  purposes  than  they  axte  aware  of,  imd  gives  to 
every  one  the  senses  aoflEtcient  to  guide  it  in  acting  the  part  he  designed  it 
to  perform.  The  bee,  when  she  lays  in  her  honey,  thinks  nothing  of  the 
^rvioea  it  may  prove  of  to  man :  the  silk-worm  spins  her  thread  i^ithout 
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regard  to  the  fine  brocades  and  tissues  that  he  wiU  weave  out  of  it:  the 
horse  pushes  on  before  the  plough  to  secure  himself  from  the  lash,  nor  has 
any  conception  of  his  preparing  the  ground  to  bear  oats  for  himself  or  whe^ 
for  his  master :  in  like  manner  our  reason  presents  us  with  short  aims  and 
scanty  prospects,  but  God  has  instructed  this  guide  to  mark  out  the  stages 
leading  to  remote  purposes  of  his  own.  Let  us  then  make  the  best  use  of 
reason's  candle,  for  though  it  cast  light  only  on  a  few  steps  just  before  as, 
we  may  trust  his  Providence  for  having  laid  out  the  path  to  what  length  be 
thinks  proper :  and  while  we  pursue  our  own  little  interests  prudently,  we 
shall  without  knowing  it  promote  some  advantage  of  other  b^ngs  to  whose 
uses  he  has  been  pleased  to  make  us  instrumentid. 

22.  Our  view  of  Providence  must  be  partial  and  imperfect  at  best. 
wherefore  much  of  the  wisdom  of  God  will  appear  foolishness  to  man ;  and 
¥o  does  wisdom  always  appear  to  such  as  have  not  opacity  to  disoem  the 
justness  of  her  measures,  nor  the  ends  for  whidi  they  were  pursued :  bot 
the  more  attentively  we  observe  the  luminous  tracts,  we  shall  find  tliem 
^read  further  and  farther  into  the  dark  and  exceptionable  :  and  they  will 
quickly  open  before  us  an  ample  field  for  contemplation.  For  we  may 
discover  wheel  within  wheel,  trace  an  admirable  connection  betweoi  many 
of  them,  discern  an  exact  adjustment  of  them  with  each  other,  and  per- 
ceive one  contrived  to  serve  various  purposes. 

It  were  needless  for  me  to  undertake  what  has  been  better  executed  by 
others  before  me,  I  mean,  to  particularize  the  phenomena  wherein  there 
appear  footsteps  of  wisdom  striking  to  the  eye  or  easily  discernible  with  a 
little  attention ;  such  as  the  apportionment  of  the  elements,  the  form  of 
this  terraqueous  globe,  the  variety  of  soils  and  fossils,  the  distribution  of 
rivers,  the  curious  structure  of  seeds  and  plants,  their  difierent  qualities 
adapted  respectively  to  the  uses  and  conveniencies  of  living  creatures ;  the 
wonderful  machinery  of  animals  containing  within  a  small  compass  innu- 
merable works  severally  performing  the  offices  of  nutrition,  growth,  circu- 
lation, and  instrumentality  of  action,  yet  so  dexterously  laid  together  that 
the  voluntary  motions  do  not  interrupt  the  mechanical ;  the  degrees  of 
sense  and  instinct  given  to  the  brute  creation,  sufficient  to  direct  them  in 
providing  nests,  in  choosing  proper  food  and  harbouring  places,  but  not 
sufficient  to  protect  them  against  tile  assaults  of  other  creatures  who  live  by 
their  destruction ;  the  strength,  sagacity,  and  docility  which  render  them 
serviceable  to  man,  the  parts  or  excrescences  of  their  bodies  applicable  to 
his  uses,  the  honey,  the  wax,  the  silk,  the  oak-galls,  and  other  works  of 
their  industry,  which  supply  him  with  materials  of  commerce  and  accommo- 
dations of  life. 

As  to  the  two  faculties  of  the  mind,  enabling  her  to  receive  such  an 
infinite  variety  of  perceptions,  and  to  exert  her  action  upon  any  of  the  par- 
tides  lying  within  the  sphere  of  her  presence  exclusive  of  the  rest,  these 
are  rather  evidences  of  ahnighty  power  than  pf  wisdom,  as  being  primary 
properties  given  to  her  wi£h  her  existence  by  an  immediate  act,  and  so 
requiring  no  disposition  of  causes  to  produce  them.  But  when  we  reflect 
on  the  human  sensory,  the  immediate  object  of  all  her  perceptions  and 
subject  of  her  volition,  we  must  acknowledge  an  admirable  contrivance 
there.  Whether  this  saisory  be  the  pineal  gland,  the  anterior  ventridee, 
the  centre  of  the  ethereal  cobweb,  or  whatever  else  we  may  imagine,  it  is 
evident  from  anatomy  that  the  chamber  of  her  residence  is  extremely 
small :  yet  within  this  little  chamber,  what  multitudes  of  images  hang 
round!     Sensations,  reflections,  combinations,  comparisons,  distinctioDs, 
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judgments,  Tocabnlaries  of  language,  forms  of  expression,  figures  of  speedi, 
remembrance  of  ficusts,  faces  of  oar  acquaintance,  fashion  of  things  ftoniliar 
to  ns,  knowledge  of  common  life,  professions,  arts,  sciences,  abstractions, 
rules  of  morality,  measures  of  prudence,  passions,  desires,  imaginations,  all 
within  this  narrow  compass,  yet  all  so  nicely  disposed  as  not  to  coyer  or 
obscure  one  another.  Besides  tiiese,  within  the  same  compass  are  con- 
tained the  particles  serving  for  insthmients  of  her  activity,  connected 
severally  wi&  the  other  parts  of  the  sensory  or  nerves  of  the  gross  body ; 
and  all  in  such  orderly  disposition  as  to  lie  under  conmiand,  so  tiiat  ^e 
can  move  any  limb,  call  up  any  idea,  or  pursue  any  train  of  thinking  she 
pleases,  without  mistake  or  disappointment.  A  little  reflection  upon  these 
things  may  show  us,  that  the  mental  organization  b  still  more  wonderful 
than  the  wonderful  mechanism  of  our  outward  composition.  And  though 
it  may  be,  as  we  have  formerly  remarked,  that  all  those  images  do  not 
exist  together,  (for  we  never  have  more  than  a  few  ideas  in  our  view  at  one 
instant,)  but  tiiat  the  same  parts  of  our  sensory  are  thrown  into  different 
modifications  by  the  act  of  tiie  mind,  or  workings  of  our  animal  circulation, 
and  so  exhibit  successively  the  several  stores  ^  our  knowledge  as  wanted, 
like  a  slate  which  may  have  written  upon  it  successively  all  the  pages  of  a 
large  volume:  yet  when  we  reflect  what  multitudes  of  springs  must  be 
requisite  to  produce  these  changes  of  modification,  in  that  orderly  manner, 
and  under  that  command  of  the  mind  which  we  experience,  it  will  rather 
increase  than  abate  our  wonder. 

Then  if  we  turn  our  eyes  from  the  courses  of  nature  to  tiiose  of  fortune 
and  the  disposal  of  events,  we  may  observe  how  men  are  cast  upon  their 
several  professions,  sdiemes  of  conduct,  places  of  residence  and  alliances, 
whereon  the  colour  of  their  future  life  depends,  by  various  causes;  by 
their  natural  temperament,  by  their  education,  the  company  they  consort 
with,  and  accidents  befalling  them :  how  families  rise  to  prosperity,  flourish 
a  while,  and  then  wither  and  fall  into  oblivion :  how  kingdoms  are  formed 
out  of  a  rude  rabble,  maintained  with  various  successes  and  broken  to 
pieces :  how  sects  of  Religion  start  up  from  small  beginnings,  possess  the 
minds  of  the  multitude,  force  princes  to  obey  their  injunctions,  and  in  pro- 
cess of  time  become  neglected  and  exploded. 

Nor  can  we  well  foil  to  distinguish  a  Providence  respecting^mankind  in 
genera],  conducting  them  through  the  stages  of  infancy,  growtii,  and  matu- 
rity, similar  to  those  of  human  life.  We  find  them  living  in  the  earliest 
ages  with  great  simplicity  of  manners  and  narrow  compass  of  knowledge  : 
when  nations  were  formed  they  scarce  had  intercourse  unless  with  their 
next  neighbours,  the  accounts  brought  them  of  all  the  rest  were  fabulous  and 
romantic :  by  degrees  arts  and  sciences  sprung  up  among  them,  and  new 
refinements  as  well  in  virtue  as  vice  were  the  produce  of  every  generation  : 
accidental  discoveries  by  private  persons,  such  as  the  invention  of  printing, 
of  gunpowder,  of  optic  glasses,  o(  the  magnetic  needle,  have  spread  their 
influence  over  a  great  part  of  the  globe :  tiie  growing  extent  of  commerce 
tends  to  associate  the  nations  with  one  another,  to  communicate  customs, 
opinions,  and  improvements,  to  connect  them  in  interest,  and  perhaps  in 
time  may  unite  the  world  into  one  community. 

Thus  we  see  the  comprehensive  plan  of  I^ovidence,  which  by  reason  of 
the  narrowness  of  our  capacities  we  are  forced  to  consider  by  piecemeal, 
appears  to  us  containing  innumerable  under-plans  relative  to  the  interests 
of  particular  persons,  of  the  families  or  societies  whereof  they  are  members, 
and  of  the  whole  human  race  :  each  provided  with  a  disposition  of  second 
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cauflcs  proper  to  brmg  fortk  the  issues  intended,  and  bo  admirably  adjusted 
toge^r  as  to  coincide  instead  of  interfering  witk  one  another.  And  is 
we  haTC  already  shown  how  mwh  small  erents  may  affect  the  graslesU  all 
ibis  ooold  not  be  efiected  snrdy  onlesB  not  only  the  motions  of  IxxMes,  but 
the  senses  of  animals,  the  thou^^its  and  actions  of  meo,  were  eomprdteocled 
within  the  plan. 

23.  But  an  objection  has  been  raised  of  old  against  the  doctrine  of  all 
events,  as  well  those  depending  upon  the  acts  of  volnntary  agents  as  upon 
mechanical  causes,  being  directed  either  by  a  disposing  or  interpoaof 
I^rovidence,  as  leaving  no  room  for  liberty  of  Will,  for  the  justiGe  of  reward 
or  punishment,  of  praise  or  blame,  or  for  the  expedience  of  consulting  npoa 
the  measures  we  are  abost  to  take.  For  why  need  I  deliberate  on  a  Son- 
day  morning  whether  I  shall  go  to  ohnrch  or  to  the  taYem,  if  it  be  oontaiDcd 
in  the  decree  of  Heaven  to  whidi  place  I  ritall  resort  ?  The  WiU  of  God 
must  be  fulfilled  do  what  I  can  to  obstruct  it,  nor  would  it  become  me  to 
obstruct  it  if  I  were  able :  therefrare  I  may  be  careless  of  my  conduct* » 
well  knowing  that  he  has  ]danned  out  such  a  course  of  my  actions  as  shall 
conduce  to  tibe  accomplishment  of  his  pmpose.  Then  if  everything  that 
shall  happen  be  comprised  within  the  design  of  Providence,  and  the  cantes 
provided  which  vnll  unavoidably  Ining  it  to  pass,  what  j^aise  or  reward  do 
I  deserve  for  taking  the  better  part,  what  Uame  or  punishment  for  the 
worse,  since  either  was  an  event  settled  b^orehand  which  I  could  not  turo 
aside  }  Again,  if  it  depend  upon  my  choice  whether  to  drink  or  pray,  and 
one  of  them  be  predetermii>ed,  tbere  most  be  causes  in  act  which  will 
infallibly  influence  my  choice  ohe  particular  way :  therefore  I  have  no 
liberty  of  Will,  no  fteedom  of  choice,  nor  command  of  my  own  detenmna- 
tions,  and  though  the  success  be  left  to  my  option,  yet  the  cation  itself  is 
not  left  to  me  to  make,  but  i  am  confined  to  that  whidi  the  causes  afore- 
said shall  dictate. 

Nor  do  these  difficulties  lie  upon  the  believerB  of  Providence  onlyi  hut 
affect  equally  the  atheists  of  both  sorts,  wheUier  Stratonics  or  f^ouresBS- 
The  former  took  Necessity  for  tiie  First  Cause,  or  rather  admitted  no  First 
Cause  at  all«  but  held  that  all  events  proceeded  by  a  necessary  consequence 
from  the  causes  concurring  to  produce  them,  whidi  causes  were  prodaoedin 
like  manner  by  others  preceding,  and  so  on  in  an  unbroken  chain  froai  all 
eternity :  now  whether  we  suppose  this  diain  upholden  by  an  intdligeo^ 
Being  or  sdf-sustained,  it  is  all  one  to  our  present  purpose,  for  in  either 
case  if  the  acts  of  vduntary  agents  follow  necessarilv  Upon  tiie  impulse  o^ 
external  causes,  there  will  be  a  constant  fstality  upon  wem  utterly  sabvernvc 
of  liberty,  estimation,  and  prudence.    Epicurus  indeed  denied  the  reaiJty  (» 
fate,  insisting  that  many  things  happened  whidi  vrere  absolutely  fortoitoua: 
but  then  he  could  not  get  over  the  argument  drawn  by  his  opposers  frow 
the  certainty  of  either  the  affirmative  or  negative  of  every  projiowtion  that 
could  be  uttered  concerning  what  is  to  come  to  pass  hereafter,  which  ia  ^9" 
plicable  to  the  issues  of  chance  as  well  as  those  of  necessity.    If  7^  *'^ 
to  throw  a  die,  how  independent  soever  tiie  oast  may  be  upon  prior  <*°?^^ 
yet  if  you  say  you  shall  tixrow  an  ace  and  I  say  that  you  will  not,  one  « jf 
is  certainly  in  the  right :  we  know  not  which  indeed,  but  when  the  die  »*» 
we  shall  know  without  danger  of  a  mistake.     So  if  Epicurus  in  his  ^^^ 
had  said  that  on  this  14th  day  of  January,  1762,  it  would  rain  here  in  ^ 
morning  and  be  fair  in  the  afternoon,  now  the  ^y  is  ended  we  may  ^^^ 
that  he  spoke  a  certain  truth  :  but  truA  cannot  be  tamed  into  felachood  »/ 
anything  subsequent,  therefore  it  was  impossiUe  any  other  weather  shott< 
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happen  than  kis,  because  otIierwiBe  that  migfat  have  been  rendered  fdse 
whidi  we  know  for  eertain  waa  once  true.  Neither  could  tiie  htt  oontained 
in  a  propoeitiony  which  waa  true  two  thontHnd  years  ago,  beoome  caaual 
ever  afterwarda ;  foriiit  waa  always  to  oome  to  pass,  as  we  know  it  waa 
from  the  eveat,  it  could  never  have  been  possible  that  it  should  not  eome  ta 
pass,  bat  what  waa  always  impoasihle  could  never  lie  under  the  power  of  any 
caase  or  c^ytlon  of  any  agent  to  have  effected. 

24.  Oa  the  other  htoid,  men  ccmld  never  be  persuaded  out  of  tiieir 
liberty,  nor  prevailed  tipan  to  leHnqutsh  their  daim  to  the  command  of  their 
own  actions^  a  privilege  they  feel  ^emaelrea  poesessed  of  by  every  day's 
and  every  moment's  experience :  ao  tiiis  km  remained  a  constant  topic  of 
debate,  both  among  ortlKidox  and  ii^dels,  ever  since  men  began  to  pursue 
abstract  reasonings  and  eramine  into  tke  nature  of  action.  It  seems  to 
have  been  a  point  too  difficult  for  hmnan  reason  to  dear  up,  and  Mihon  re>- 
presents  it  as  above  the  reach  of  the  fedlen  angels  though  superior  to  man  in 
aagadty  and  penetration :  for  he  says  many  of  them  sat  on  a  hill  apart 
retired,  and  reasoned  high  of  knowledge,  fate,  and  Will,  fixt  fate,  free  will, 
foreknowledge  absolute,  and  found  no  end,  in  wand'ring  mazes  lost.  But 
though  mankind  too  have  continually  wandered  in  these  mazes,  they  have 
often  taken  up  their  quarters  for  a  while  in  each  particular  division  of  them* 
For  it  is  observable  that  dther  side  of  the  question  has  spread  over  large 
territories  and  among  numbers  of  people,  and  has  become  ahematdy  the 
received  opinion  o(  the  age.  To  say  nothing  of  former  times,  the  artidea 
of  our  Church  savour  strongly  of  pr^estination,  which  in  the  next  century 
was  exploded,  and  freewill  bore  sll  the  sway.  The  Sodnians  of  those  days 
I  think  asserted  that  human  actions  were  unforeseen  and  contingent  even 
to  God  himsdf,  and  die  orthodox  attributed  his  knowledge  of  them  to  his 
being  present  throughout  all  futurity  rather  than  to  his  Imowledge  of  theit 
causes.  So  his  knowledge  was  not  presdence  but  direct  intuition :  and 
latdy  the  other  opinion  seems  to  have  been  creeping  in  again.  Hartley  de« 
dares  expressly  for  the  necessity  of  action ;  B^kley  ascribes  all  those 
objects,  appearances,  and  dianges  of  situation  or  circumstance,  which  we 
conceive  tne  effects  of  our  own  conduct,  to  an  immediate  operation  of  the 
divine  power ;  and  Locke  had  maintained  before  them,  that  liberty  is  as 
little  applicable  to  the  Will  as  squareness  to  virtue,  or  swiftness  to  sleep. 
This  shows  that  both  have  an  intrinsic  vigour,  which,  though  they  may  he 
overwhdmed  for  a  while  by  unfavourable  aoddents,  enables  them  to  rise 
again  in  thdr  original  splendour,  from  whence  it  mav  be  presumed  that 
both  have  some  soud  foundation  in  truth  and  nature :  for  as  TuUy  observed 
long  ago,  time  wipes  away  the  inventions  of  imagination,  but  confirms  the 
judgments  of  nature. 

And  we  may  remark  that  the  partizans  on  dther  side  remain  safe  while 
they  keep  within  their  own  trenches,  for  the  arguments  proving  that  every 
effect  must  have  adequate  causes  to  produce  it,  that  all  causes  derive  their 
efficacy  originally  from  the  act  of  God,  tiiat  he  does  not  act  without  know- 
ing tlie  issues  of  his  proceedings,  are  invindble :  on  the  other  hand,  the 
common  transactions  of  hfe,  the  resolves  we  daily  make,  and  pursue  in  our 
conduct,  are  evidences  that  we  have  a  choice  and  command  of  our  actions 
to  every  one  who  will  not  distrust  his  senses  and  his  experience,  the  only 
basis  of  all  our  other  knowledge.  Wherefore  the  litigants  do  not  endeavour 
so  much  to  invalidate  one  another's  arguments  as  to  overpower  them  with 
other  arguments  they  think  stronger,  and  the  dispute  may  be  drawn  into 
the  following  syllogisms.     An  universal  Providence  disposing  all  events 
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without  enxption,  leaves  no  room  for  freedom.  But  there  k  such  a  Pnm- 
denoe.  Therefore  no  freedom :  or  on  the  other  side.  There  is  a  freedom  of 
Will,  Therefore  no  such  Providence.  Thus  hoth  parties  lay  down  the  same 
Major,  wiUiout  which  tiiej  would  make  no  scruple  to  admit  the  lliDor 
assumed  hy  their  antagonists.  But  the  most  soh^  and  considerate  part  of 
mankind,  induced  by  &e  strong  evidences  both  of  freedom  and  IVrmdeooe, 
have  forborne  to  pronounce  th^  incompatible,  the  only  obstade  against  the 
reception  of  either :  yet  look  upon  their  comdstency  as  one  of  those  mys- 
teries whidi  we  are  forced  to  adUnit  though  we  cannot  ex]Jain.  Neverthe- 
less, there  have  been  mjrsteries  in  nature  which  time  and  industry  have 
unravelled,  and  as  there  are  some  observations  we  have  picked  up  in  the 
progress  of  this  work  which  I  conceive  may  loosen  some  of^tfae  knots  in 
this  intricate  subject,  I  shall  hardly  be  blamed  for  making  what  nae  I  can  of 
them,  whidi  I  purpose  to  do  in  the  following  chi^ter. 


CHAP.  XXVI. 

FREEWILL. 


Bbhold  us  now  arrived  at  the  most  intricate  part  of  our  journey,  an 
impracticable  wilderness,  puzzled  with  mazes,  and  perplexed  with  errors, 
where  many  mighty  have  fallen,  and  many  sagacious  lost  their  way:  for 
shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness  cover  it ;  or  whfU;  flashes  of  light  break  out 
from  time  to  time,  present  the  image  of  truth  on  opposite  sides ;  the  wind- 
ing paths  lead  round  the  disappointed  traveller  to  Uie  spot  from  whence  he 
set  out,  or  involve  him  in  difficulties  wherein  neither  Protestant  nor  Papist, 
neither  Divine  nor  Philosopher  has  yet  found  an  opening,  and  which  the 
sacred  muse  of  Milton  pronounced  insuperable,  even  by  the  Devil  himself. 

In  this  dangerous  road  we  may  be  allowed,  with  better  reason  than  the 
Poets,  to  call  in  some  superior  power  to  our  aid,  but  what  Muse,  what 
Spirit,  what  God  shall  we  invoke  ?  For  here  are  no  private  transactions 
unseen  by  mortal  eye,  no  dreams  of  Rhesus  broken  off  by  the  sleep  of  death, 
no  secrets  of  nature  l}dng  beyond  our  reach  to  be  discovered :  we  need  not 
dive  into  the  bowels  of  tibe  earth,  nor  ascend  to  mix  among  the  dances  of 
the  planets,  nor  dissect  the  human  frame  to  find  all  the  curious  threads  of 
its  organization.  But  our  business  lies  with  the  common  actions  of  lifo, 
familiar  to  every  one*s  and  every  day's  experience :  we  want  only  to  know, 
whether  a  man  may  act  freely  who  makes  his  choice  i^)on  motives  suggested 
by  external  objects,  whether  he  may  know  beforehand  what  his  neighbour 
ynH  do,  or  offer  inducements  which  will  infallibly  prevail  on  him  to  one  par- 
ticular manner  of  behaviour,  without  iufrlngmg  upon  his  liberty.  Questions 
that  one  would  think  could  scarce  admit  of  a  dispute ;  nor  do  they  with 
common  understandings,  until  men  of  uncommon  refinements  have,  by  their 
abstractions,  spun  them  into  a  sense  not  naturally  belonging  to  them;  and 
introduced  a  confusion  into  their  ideas,  by  an  inaccuracy  of  language. 
Therefore  upon  this  subject  I  conceive  we  shall  have  more  to  do  with  words 
than  with  things,  nor  find  so  much  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  foots  to  be 
taken  under  consideration,  as  the  proper  import  of  the  expressions  em- 
ployed in  speaking  of  them. 

Come  then,  thou  solemn  power,   Philology,  pioneer  of  the  abstruser 
Sciences,  to  prepare  the  way  for  their  passage :  enwrap  ine  in  thy  dose- 
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bodied  leathern  jacket,  that  I  may  creep  through  the  brakes  and  brambles 
of  equivocation  without  their  catching  hold  of  me ;  lend  me  thy  needle- 
pointed  peneO,  that  I  may  trace  out  the  hair-breadth  differences  of  language* 
assist  me  with  thy  microscope  to  discern  the  minute  changes  of  ideas  pass- 
ing to  and  fro  among  the  same  words,  as  tiiey  change  their  places  in  dif- 
ferent phrases. 

If  any  one  will  follow  me  while  I  travel  under  thy  guidance,  let  him  look 
for  other-guised  entertainment  than  when  bestriding  Pegasus  we  bounded 
along  the  rapid  rays  of  solar  or  stellar  light,  to  visit  the  Athenian  and 
Samlan  Sages,  to  behold  the  wonders  of  the  vehicular  state,  and  boundless 
glories  of  the  mundane  soul. 

For  thou.  Goddess,  consortest  not  with  the  Muses  nor  the  Genii,  the 
flights  of  imagination  afiright  thee :  figure  and  ornament  are  thine  abhor- 
rence, for  they  blend  together  in  wanton  assemblages  those  ideas  which 
thou  art  most  solicitous  to  keep  asunder :  familiar  example  alone,  of  all  the 
flowery  train,  thou  admittest  to  shed  his  lustre  upon  the  print  of  thy  minc^ 
ing  feet,  and  render  the  marks  of  them  more  easily  discernible  to  the  strain- 
ing eye.  But  industry,  and  scrupulous  exactness,  are  thy  constant  com- 
panions ;  labour  and  vigilance,  thy  delight ;  thorns  and  briars,  the  favourite 
plants  ojf  thy  garden.  Whoever  undertakes  to  accompany  thee  there  must 
prepare  himself  for  toil  and  attention ;  he  must  observe  tiie  path  exactly  in 
which  thou  leadest  him,  mark  all  the  outlets  on  either  hand,  pass  and  repass 
the  whole  length  again  and  again  before  he  venture  into  another  turning : 
that  he  may  fix  so  perfect  an  idea  of  it  upon  his  memory,  as  never  to  mistsJce 
another  similar  ally  for  the  same. 

But  say.  Goddess,  by  what  avenue  shall  we  enter  the  wilderness  ?  Does 
not  thy  methodical  prudence  direct,  that  upon  every  question  we  should 
first  Imow  precisely  the  terms  concerning  which  the  question  is  proposed  ? 
Where  then  can  we  better  begin  an  inquiry  into  the  Freedom  of  Action, 
than  b^  ascertaining  the  proper  import  of  freedom  ? 

2.  Liberty,  aays  Mr.  Locke,  is  a  power,  and  so  is  Wifl ;  therefore  they 
eannot  be  predicated  of  another,  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  affirm  of  a  power 
that  it  has  a  power.  But  with  submission  to  the  authority  of  so  great  a 
Master,  I  conceive  Liberty  a  more  complex  term  than  he  has  made  it,  and 
though  it  includes  an  idea  of  power,  it  contains  other  ideas  beside.  And  as 
I  apprehend  it  to  be  a  negative  term  implying  more  than  a  denial  of  re* 
fltraint  and  force ;  for  when  we  say  a  man  is  free,  we  mean  nothing  else 
than  that  there  is  no  hindrance  against  his  doing  or  forbearing  what  he  has 
a  mind ;  therefore  it  will  be  expedient  to  consider  how  we  come  by  the  no- 
tion of  Restraint  or  Force. 

We  find  ourselves  possessed  of  several  powers  of  action,  we  can  walk,  or 
speak,  or  think,  or  can  let  them  alone :  sometimes  diseases  or  other  acci- 
dents deprive  us  of  our  powers,  and  then  we  can  no  longer  perform  the 
functions  of  them ;  but  at  other  times,  though  we  remain  possessed  of  our 
powers  entire,  yet  we  cannot  exert  them,  by  reason  of  something  stronger 
counteracting  them.  Thus  a  man  in  the  stocks  has  not  lost  his  power  of 
walking,  the  vigour  of  his  muscles  is  not  abated,  nor  is  he  less  able  to  bear 
the  iatigQe  of  a  journey  on  foot  than  he  was  before ;  nevertheless,  he  cannot 
walk  at  aU,  because  the  closeness  of  the  wood  resists  the  motion  of  his  legs, 
therefore  he  is  under  a  restraint  which  hinders  him  from  using  the  power 
nature  has  given  him.  So  if  he  be  pushed  along  by  another,  stronger 
than  himself^  he  must  move  forward  whether  he  will  or  no;  not  that 
he  has  lost  the  natural  command  of  his  limbs  to  put  them  in  motion  or 
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keep  them  at  rest,  but  becauae  he  is  under  a  foroa  greater  €tmn  ae  can 

resist. 

Thus  Restraint  is  a  comparison  between  some  power  and  an  impediiDCHC 
preventing  it  from  performing  its  proper  fuuctioii*  as  Force  is  the  like  coaa- 
parison  between  the  power  c^  forbearance,  and  sonoe  extfnml  impidae  wlodi 
renders  action  necessary,  but  forbearance  impracticable ;  and  Laberty  de- 
notes the  absence  of  the  other  two ;  for  when  we  pirmounce  a  man  frec^  we 
nnderstand  thereby  that  there  is  nothing  eith^  imyfeHing  hka  to  do  what 
he  would  not,  or  restraining  him  fromr  doing  what  he  would.  So  that  al 
three.  Restraint  and  Force  as  wdl  as  Liberty,  include  the  idea  of  Power, 
nor  can  either  of  them  subsist  where  there  is  none ;  for  the  bara  of  a  prboa 
are  no  restraint  to  a  pandytic,  nor  will  you  give  him  liberty  by  unloddng 
them,  neither  can  you  foree  a  man  to  fly,  or  a  horse  to  speak. 

We  may  observe  further,  that  Liberty  is  so  fear  fiom  being  ihe  aaase 
with  Power,  that  it  may  be  restored  by  the  loss,  and  ieaaened  1^  tlie  acces- 
sion of  it.  Were  an  act  of  pariiament  made  to  prohibit  me  from  going  o«t 
of  London  for  a  twelvemonUi,  I  daould  think  it  a  grievous  reatndat  uptm 
my  hberty ;  but  should  I  be  rendered  unable  to  stir  abroad  by  goat  or  palsy, 
or  some  other  complaint  which  I  could  not  hi^  to  get  rid  of  in  tlie  tkne, 
the  restriction  would  no  longer  be  such  to  me,  and  I  riioold  reoaain  as 
noich  at  liberty,  as  if  the  staitute  had  never  been  made.  On  the  other  hand, 
our  clothes  are  made  to  fit  our  bodies,  so  that  we  can  move  all  oar  limbe 
freely,  notwithstanding  the  many  ligatures  and  coverings  wherewith  we  are 
enveloped ;  but  should  it  please  God  to  oauae  a  pair  of  wings  to  sprout  oat 
from  our  sides,  we  should  find  our  clothes  a  troublesome  restraint  upon  as; 
and  we  must  send  for  our  tailors  to  cut  sUts  in  them  for  letting  oat  the 
wings,  in  order  to  restore  us  that  liberty  we  had  lost  by  the  superaddtitioo 
of  a  new  power. 

Hence  we  see  that  liberty  is  so  far  from  being  inappBcabie  to  power,  that 
it  is  properly  applicable  to  nothing  else ;  nor  is  it  an  absurd  question  to 
ask,  whether  a  power  be  free,  for  it  implies  no  more  than  to  inquire  how 
such  power  stands  circumstanced  wi^  regard  to  any  foroe  or  impecfonent 
which  might  compel  or  obstruct  the  exertion  of  it.  And  when  we  apply 
such  questions  to  the  agent,  they  bear  a  reference  always  to  some  power  be 
possesses,  therefore  a  man  may  be  free  and  restrained  at  the  same  time  with 
respect  to  different  powers  of  action :  for  he  tiiat  is  locked  fast  in  a  room 
may  be  free  to  think  or  speak,  though  he  is  not  to  go  abroad ;  bat  a 
power  to  do  some  particuler  act  cannot  be  fr'ee  while  constrained,  nor  tiie 
contrary. 

Indeed  there  are  degrees  of  fr'eedom,  not  incompatible  with  a  partial 
restraint,  but  ra^er  implying  it,  as  when  we  find  some  impediment  obstruct- 
ing us,  though  not  so  great  as  that  we  cannot  surmount  it ;  for  a  man  with 
heavy  jack-boots  on  can  still  walk,  though  not  so  freely  and  alerdy  as  in  a 
neat  pair  of  shoes ;  such  obstacles  do  not  debar  us  the  use  of  our  powers, 
but  render  it  difficult  and  laborious,  or  limit  tiiem  in  compass. 

3.  Let  us  now  cast  back  our  eyes  upon  the  path  we  have  trodden,  m 
order  to  discover  what  equivocal  onsets  there  may  be  to  mislead  the  unwary 
traveller.  We  get  our  idea  of  power,  says  Mr.  Lodce,  from  the  changes 
we  see  made  in  substimcee  by  one  another :  therefore  the  word  Power 
originally  and  properly  denotes  a  quality  or  property  in  something  to  cause 
those  dianges,  and  is  synonymoas  with  ability,  and  we  have  hitherto  used 
it  in  that  sense.  Bci  it  (^ten  carries  a  larger  significataon,  comprehending 
other  circumstances  besi^t  ability ;  so  that  according  to  the  various  lights 
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-wherein  we  place  it,  a  man  may  have  power  when  he  has  it  not ;  that  it,  he 
may  have  it  in  one  sense  while  he  wants  it  in  another. 

Suppose  a  person  of  full  health  and  vigour  bound  down  in  his  bed  by  a 
multitude  of  threads  wound  all  over  him ;  another  seeing  him  lie  motioB- 
les8»  but  not  knowing  tha  occasion,  fancies  him  struck  with  some  sadden  dis- 
temper that  has  taken  away  the  use  of  his  limbs ;  he  kuneats  his  uahapf>y 
condition,  in  being  at  once  deprived  of  all  his  powers  of  action ;  must  not 
we  pronounce  this  complainant  mistaken,  for  that  the  man  has  lost  none  of 
his  powers,  but  they  all  remain  entire  as  ever,  thou^  he  cannot  use  them 
until  the  strings  that  tie  him  down  be  loosened  ?  If  a  second  person  comes 
into  the  room  who  takes  the  case  differently,  ascribing  the  man's  inactivity 
to  a  fit  (^  laziness  with  which  he  upbraids  him,  shall  we  not  plead  in  his 
excuse,  that  it  is  no  faidt  of  his  that  he  does  not  rise,  for  that  the  bandages 
hold  him  down  so  tight,  he  has  no  power  to  stir  either  hand  or  foot  ? 

Thus  we  see  that  power  may  be  tmly  affirmed  or  denied  in  the  same  in- 
stance, according  to  tiie  manner  where  the  question  is  proposed,  or  thoughts 
df  the  person  proposing  it :  and  a  man  may  have  ability  sufBcient  for  per- 
forming a  work,  which  yet  he  is  not  Me  to  do,  by  reason  of  some  obstacle, 
want  of  some  instrument  or  material,  or  other  drcumstanoe  «<'^pding  in 
the  way. 

We  may  presume  Mr.  Locke  understood  Power  in  this  extensive  latitude, 
when  he  niade  it  the  same  with  Liberty;  for  where  he  observes  that  a 
man  on  the  south  side  of  a  priscm  has  power  to  walk  northwards,  but  not 
southwards,  this  were  not  true,  if  spoken  of  natural  ability :  for  the  same 
vigour  of  limbs  which  might  carry  him  one  way,  would  suffice  to  carry 
him  any  other :  therefore  if  he  want  power  to  walk  southwards  because 
the  walls  of  the  prison  obstruct  his  passage,  the  term  mmst  be  so  construed 
as  to  include  liberty ;  and  in  tkb  sense  it  would  indeed  be  as  absurd  to 
ask,  whether  a  Power  be  free,  as  whether  Blneness  be  Uue,  or  Hardness 
hard. 

4.  We  may  remark  further,  that  Knowledge  is  often  confounded  with 
Power ;  for  ideid  causes  being  requisite  to  direct  us  in  the  choice  of  proper 
actions,  we  can  no  more  proceed  without  them  than  we  can  without  ability. 
If  I  have  a  paper  in  my  custody  which  I  have  mislaid,  upon  being  urged  to 
produce  it  instantly^  I  shall  be  apt  to  allege  that  it  is  out  of  my  power  so 
to  do ;  not  because  I  have  not  ike  key  of  the  drawer  where  it  lies,  nor 
strength  in  my  fingers  to  tdce  it  out  as  well  as  any  other  pi^>er,  but  be- 
cause I  know  not  where  to  look  for  it.  So  if  a  countryman  wants  to  Bpeek 
with  a  person  living  at  the  fortiier  end  of  the  town,  he  may  say  it  is  out  of 
his  power  to  find  the  house ;  not  that  he  wants  pliancy  in  his  joints  to  carry 
him  tiirough  all  the  turnings  leading  thither  as  well  as  any  citizen,  but 
becaose  he  diould  lose  his  way  for  want  of  knowing  the  right.  But  this 
idea  does  not  enter  into  dilutes  concerning  freedom,  for  ignorance  is 
esteemed  a  defect  of  power  rather  than  an  abridgaient  of  liberty. 

It  has  been  shown  at  p.  22  of  this  Volmne  that  what  we  generally  call 
an  Action  is  not  one,  but  a  series  of  many  actions ;  and  when  we  go  about 
to  do  a  thing,  we  proceed  to  the  accomplishment  of  it  by  several  interme- 
diate steps,  each  whereof  requires  a  particular  exertion  of  power  to  perform 
it.  Now  if  there  stand  an  impediment  anywhere  in  the  way,  we  cannot  do 
the  thing  proposed ;  nevertheless  we  remain  stall  ait  liberty  to  take  the  steps 
lying  on  this  side  the  impediment,  and  at  all  events  can  use  our  endeavours, 
how  ineffectual  soever  they  may  prove.  Thus  if  a  man  be  hindered  from 
goiug  to  London  by  fioods  out  in  the  road,  he  may  yet  go  up  to  the  edge 
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of  the  flood  without  obstacle :  if  he  be  locked  into  a  room,  he  nay  podi 
against  the  door :  and  if  his  fingers  be  bound  round  with  a  packthrtad,  he 
may  try  to  expand  them,  being  at  full  liberty  to  give  his  muscles  the  infli- 
tion  proper  for  spreading  them  open. 

It  is  observable  likewise,  that  restraint  is  often  confounded  with  impo- 
tence, nor  can  we  easily  avoid  doing  so :  for  restraint  being  a  compsrisoa 
between  our  powers  and  anything  that  might  obstruct  their  exercise,  may 
cease  upon  dieir  increase,  or  may  be  generated  by  a  diminution  of  oor 
powers,  rendering  that  an  obstacle  to  our  motions  which  was  none  before. 
Thus  Sampson,  after  being  shorn  of  his  strength,  was  brought  under  con- 
finement by  the  same  cords  which  were  no  infringement  of  his  liberty  afore- 
time, and  if  they  had  remained  on  him  until  his  hair  had  grown  again,  be 
would  have  been  restored  to  liberty  by  the  return  of  his  strength,  without 
any  alteration  in  the  strength  of  the  bandage. 

Therefore  we  pronounce  upon  the  same  case,  as  being  a  defect  of  ^^ 
or  of  liberty,  according  to  the  light  wherein  we  place  it :  the  laws  prohibit, 
ing  the  alienation  of  church  hnda  are  called  sometimes  disabling,  and  some- 
times restraining  statutes  ;  and  we  speak  indifferently  of  a  man  being  dis- 
abled to  go  abroad  or  confined  at  home  by  a  distemper.  But  in  strictneai, 
the  beginning  of  a  fever  works  no  disability,  for  there  is  generally  then  an 
unusual  strength  and  flow  of  spirits,  so  that  the  patient  might  do  as  he  did 
at  other  times,  if  it  were  not  for  the  necessary  regard  to  his  health,  which 
is  a  bar  against  his  stirring  out  of  the  house ;  whereas  a  palsy  does  not  pro- 
perly confine,  for  air  and  exercise  might  be  wholesome,  and  nothing  hinckrs 
you  from  going  abroad,  but  you  are  not  able,  the  use  of  your  limbs  being 
suspended  by  the  distemper. 

Mr.  Locke  says,  that  active  power  belongs  only  to  spirit :  however  this 
be,  we  certainly  conceive  it,  and  in  our  common  discourses  speak  of  it  ss 
residing  in  things  inanimate ;  therefore  we  apply  the  terms  Force  and 
Restraint  when  we  perceive  them  acting  or  moving  in  a  manner  different  0 
that  we  should  expect  from  their  natural  properties,  as  we  do  Liberty,  when 
nothing  hinders  their  operations  :  we  talk  of  a  free  air,  a  pendolum  swing- 
ing, or  a  river  running  freely,  where  there  is  no  obstruction  against  their 
motions ;  of  water  being  forced  upwards  by  an  engine,  or  a  stream  confined 
within  its  channel,  by  raising  the  banks. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  force  of  inertness  ascribed  by  naturalists  to 
matter,  and  the  force  of  impulse  causing  its  changes  of  state  from  motion 
or  rest  to  the  contrary,  does  not  carry  precisely  the  same  signification  with 
force  in  vulgar  language ;  for  it  is  the  impulse  of  gravitation,  together  with 
its  own  inertness,  or  perseverance  in  a  motion  once  received,  that  makes  s 
torrent  rash  violently  into  the  sea ;  yet  every  common  man  apprehends 
water  to  run  downwards  of  itself,  nor  ever  esteems  it  under  a  force,  unless 
when  he  sees  it  driven  upwards  by  some  other  power,  nor  under  restraint, 
unless  when  something  obstructs  the  course  it  would  naturally  take.  And 
though  we  talk  frequently  of  the  force  of  a  torrent,  we  do  not  understand 
thereby  any  force  the  water  itself  lies  under,  but  that  we  suppose  it  able  to 
put  upon  whatever  may  happen  to  stand  in  its  way. 

Whoever  will  examine  the  language  of  mankind,  may  find  that  we  i^X 
expressions  to  bodies  which  belong  properly  to  our  own  manner  of  proceed- 
ing ;  and  how  well  soever  we  know  the  contrary,  speak  of  them  as  vdan- 
tary  agents,  exercising  powers  of  their  own  ;  thus  it  is  said  the  wind  bloweth 
where  it  listeth,  and  we  say  of  water,  that  it  will  not  mingle  with  oil,  th» 
it  will  yield  to  the  rarefying  action  of  heat,  but  will  force  its  way  through 
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the  pores  of  gold  rather  than  bear  condensing  by  the  greatest  pressure ; 
terms  expressive  of  a  choice,  compliance,  and  resolution,  similar  to  those 
exercised  by  man. 

Nor  do  the  learned  abstain  from  the  like  catachresis,  when  they  talk  of 
the  tendencies  and  nitencies,  the  conatus  recedendi  of  bodies,  the  sponta- 
neous or  autiientic  motions  of  dock- work,  or  the  laws  of  matter ;  and  even 
when  they  abstract  from  the  secondary  properties  resulting  from  composi- 
tion, they  seem  to  conceive  rest  as  the  natural  state  and  choice  of  body 
which  it  exerts  its  powers  to  preserve  itself  in ;  as  one  may  gather  from 
their  calling  the  momentum  or  quantity  of  motion  in  any  body  a  force, 
which  conveys  an  idea  similar  to  that  of  a  man  carried  along  against  his 
inclination  by  some  impulse  he  strives  in  vain  to  resist. 

5.  I  take  notice  of  these  niceties,  not  so  much  for  any  benefit  they  may 
be  of  towards  determining  the  present  question,  as  for  a  caution  to  be- 
ware of  letting  such  variations  of  language  lead  us  astray :  for  the  proper 
and  genuine  signification  of  freedom  being  the  absence  of  all  obstruction 
which  might  thwart  us  in  the  exercise  of  any  power  we  possess,  we  are  free 
when  upcm  employing  our  power  it  will  take  efiTect,  but  under  restraint, 
when  something  ioopedes  us  in  the  exercise  of  our  power,  so  that  although 
we  should  exert  it,  the  proper  consequence  of  such  exertion  would  not 
follow. 

Thus  a  man  is  at  liberty  to  walk,  if  upon  usmg  his  legs  they  will  carry 
lim  to  the  place  he  purposes ;  but  if  there  stand  any  wall  or  bar  in  the  way, 
so  that  with  his  utmost  endeavours  he  cannot  move  forwards,  then  he  is  not 
at  liberty.  And  so  in  all  actions  we  have  ability  to  perform,  if  they  would 
Bot  ensue  upcm  our  efibrts,  it  must  be  owing  to  some  hindrance  whieh 
cramps  and  prevents  them  from  taking  effect. 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  Freedom  relates  to  the  event  of  our  endea- 
Tours,  not  to  the  causes  of  them  ;  for  whether  any  or  no  inducement  pre- 
Tails  on  me  to  walk,  I  am  equally  free,  provided  nothing  hinders  me  from 
walking  if  I  stand  so  inclined.  For  Liberty  does  not  depend  upon  anything 
prior  to  the  exercise  of  my  power,  but  upon  what  would  or  would  not  stand 
in  the  way  after  having  exerted  it,  and  therefore  is  not  inconsistent  with 
any  antecedent  causes  or  disposition  of  Providence  infiuencing  me  to  wplk  ; 
fcNT  how  much  soever  they  may  impel  me  to  go  out  of  the  room,  I  am  not 
at  liberty  to  do  it  while  the  door  is  locked,  and  when  the  door  is  opened 
I  am  set  at  liberty,  how  much  soever  they  may  withhold  me  from  using  it. 

But  it  will  be  said,  all  this  may  be  very  true,  and  yet  afiects  not  the  case 
under  consideration,  as  it  relates  only  to  freedom  of  action  concerning 
which  there  is  no  controversy,  not  to  freedom  of  Will :  for  no  Arminian  will 
doubt  a  man  being  debarred  oi  his  liberty  by  shutting  him  up  in  a  gaol ;  nor 
vnll  the  most  rigid  Calvinist  deny,  that  upon  being  let  loose  he  is  at  liberty 
to  go  which  way  he  pleases.  So  the  dispute  turns,  not  upon  our  freedom 
to  do  as  we  will,  but  upon  our  freedom  to  choose  out  oi  several  actions  in 
our  power :  and  both  seem  to  ame,  that  whatever  act  is  contained  in  the 
fUiBn  of  Providence  must  be  performed,  nor  can  we  will  the  contrary  if  we 
would. 

6.  Before  we  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  this  question,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  understand  ourselves  in  the  proposing  it ;  for  men  seem  to  me  not 
always  very  dear  in  the  term  Will»  as  it  stands  in  either  branch  of  the 
sentence. 

We  learn  upon  Mr.  Locke's  authority,  that  we  are  capable  of  no  more 
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than  one  detarminalion  Of  the  Will  at  once,  and  whoever  obeerrea  tkr  no- 
tiona  of  the  human  mind  will  find  her  volitions  tranaie&t  and  laoneataiy ; 
she  varies  her  actions  perpetually*  willing  this  instant  what  9he  r^iecta  the 
next ;  and  if  she  perseveres  for  a  time  in  one  purpose,  it  ia  by  a  trun  of 
numerioally  distinct*  though  oBDuUar  and  oorrespondent  volitiona :  therefoie 
to  ask,  whether  we  can  will  this  present  instant,  if  we  will  this  prcaeat 
instant,  would  he  an  idle  and  trifling  question ;  it  must  iiMleed  be  •nswotd 
in  tiiie  affirmative,  and  so  must  every  oiher  of  the  like  sort ;  for  I  can  walk 
if  I  walk,  ride  if  I  ride,  or  do  anythmg  else  you  can  name,  if  I  do  it.  And 
such  hypothetical  wffinnatMins  may  be  true  of  things  whidi  oatc;g9ricafly 
proposed  were  absolutdy  impossible :  for  it  is  true  that  I  can  lift  the  hoMe 
if  1  lift  it,  or  jump  over  the  moon  if  I  yuap  over  it,  as  tiiat  I  oun  take  ap 
a  pin  if  I  take  it  up :  such  propositions  are  merely  identical*  midung  a  show 
of  scmieliuag  profound,  but  adding  nothing  to  our  infonnation* 

Theiefore  the  question,  to  mean  anything,  must  rehite  to  dtffiss^enft  Timsi 
or  diflerent  Wills,  and  the  drift  of  it  be  to  inquire  either,  whether  by 
willing  a  thing  now  I  can  cause  myself  to  will  it  by«and-by ;  en*  whether  if 
I  ha]^sn  to  will  opposite  things  at  the  same  time,  as  to  buy  a  costly  trinkst 
and  to  save  my  money,  I  can  by  one  Will  control  the  other,  or  by  a  Ihiid 
Will  choott  which  of  the  two  shall  have  the  guidance  of  my  ooadiict. 

To  the  first  of  these  inquiries,  one  cannot  give  a  direct  answer,  it  beii^ 
notorious  by  every  day's  experience,  that  we  do  determine  upon  u^at  we 
will  do  beforehand,  and  many  times  do  it  accordingly,  but  at  other  times 
do  it  not,  and  that  upon  two  accounts ;  either  because  we  have  dm^ed 
our  mind,  or  because,  dioi^h  we  oontiaue  in  the  same,  we  find  some  dcain^ 
or  terror,  or  difficulty,  risp  upon  us  too  strong  for  ow  resolutioa.  But 
changes  of  mind  create  no  doubts  concerning  liberty :  for  nobody  imagines 
tlMit  «ur  resolving  upon  a  thing  lays  us  under  a  necessity  of  performing  it, 
althou^good  reasons  should  occur  to  the  contrary,  or  our  judgmeart  shkonU 
alter;  nor  will  deny,  that  how  strongly  soever  I  have  d^ermined  to  leave 
Londoa  seven  years  hence,  I  may  remain  perfectly  free  all  the  while  to  da^ 
termiae  otherwise  whenever  I  thmk  premier. 

Which  by  the  way  shows  liberty  not  inoongruons  widi  prior  oaases;  for 
if  1  do  something  becMse  I  had  resolved  xxjpoD,  it  beforehand,  and  this  we 
practise  every  day  of  our  lives,  the  vdition  whereby  I  perform  it  amst  be 
acknowledged  an  effect  of  my  former  determination,  neverthdess  will  be 
counted  a  free  act  in  everybody's  estimation,  provided  nodiing  hinders  but 
that  I  might  omit  it ;  therefoi^  if  my  first  determinaticm  were  contained 
within  tiie  plan  of  Frovidaioe,  tiie  peiformance  may  make  a  part  of  that 
plan  without  infringement  of  my  hherty.  For  even  siqiposing  me  influenced 
to  resolve  by  some  irresistible  grace,  or  supematmnl  impuke,  though  I  was 
not  free  in  making,  I  am  yet  free  in  keeping  the  resolution,  nor  does  there 
need  ai^  more  than  to  keep  ofl*  all  suggestions  whidi  might  alter  my  judg- 
ment, or  tesqitatioiis  whkk  might  overpower  it,  and  I  shall  eiLecute  what 
was  resolved  on  by  virtue  of  the  freedom  remaining  with  me. 

But  when  we  change  our  comkct  without  changing  our  mind,  and  do 
not  prosecute  what  we  have  in  our  intention,  by  reason  of  some  a|^>etite 
drawing  the  contrary  way,  then  dii^utes  and  difficulties  arise;  because  we 
eoncdve  our  Will  still  exerting  itself ,  but  prevented  from  taking  efieet  bya 
superior  force  or  impediment  counteracting  it,  which  prescots  the  genuine 
idea  of  a  want  of  Liberty. 

Thus  the  question,  whether  by  our  present  Will  we  may  determine  what 
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we  »hall  will  at  some  future  time,  becomes  reduced  into  that  other,  whether 
one  Will  may  control  or  confine  another  co-existent  Will. 

7.  And  no  wonder  we  find  perplexities  in  examining  metaphysically  a 
question,  the  terms  whereof  have  no  place  in  the  metaphysical  vocabulary ; 
for  there  is  a  philosophical,  and  there  is  a  vulgar  language,  and  if  studious 
men  will  mingle  their  abstractions  among  vulgar  ideas,  they  ouist  unavoid- 
ably bewilder  themsdres  in  mazes  and  darkn^. 

The  notion  of  a  diversity  of  Wills  is  unknown  to  him  that  carefully 
studies  the  motions  of  the  human  nund,  for  her  acts  are  instantaneous  and 
transitory;  nor  can  she  perform  any  more  than  one  at  the  same  time :  we 
have  various  powers  of  action,  and  they  all  lie  under  the  commfmd  of  the 
naind  to  turn  them  upon  one  particular  object ;  her  giving  them  that  turn 
is  properly  volition,  and  it  is  as  absurd  to  imagine  she  should  exert  opposite 
volitions  together,  m  diat  the  wind  should  blow  east  and  west. 

We  may  be  restrained  in  the  use  of  our  powers,  because  their  operation 
passes  through  several  stages ;  we  work  upon  certain  unknown  nerves,  they 
inflate  the  muscles,  the  muscles  pull  the  tendons,  the  tendons  move  the 
limbs,  and  if  there  be  an  obstruction  an3rlvhere,  we  have  not  liberty  to  per- 
form the  action  intended,  how  much  soever  we  may  endeavour  it.  But  the 
acts  of  the  mind  upon  the  first  corporeal  fibre  receiving  her  impulse  are 
immediate,  so  there  is  no  room  for  any  impediment  to  interfere  in  stopping 
their  progress :  we  may  indeed  imagine  her  to  lose  her  power  by  the  fibre 
becoming  incapable,  or  being  removed  out  oi  her  reach ;  but  we  have  seen 
that  when  power  is  gone,  there  is  no  place  either  for  Liberty  or  Restraint. 
Nor  let  it  be  asked,  whether  the  mind  be  free  to  determine  her  own 
acts ;  for  this  implies,  that  one  volition  is  the  consequence  of  another,  and 
so  it  may  be  remotely ;  but  we  have  shown  in  a  former  place,  that  the 
mind  never  acts  upon  herself,  unless  by  the  mediation  of  motives :  for 
^lere  is  no  one  action  of  our  Uves  which  we  do  not  enter  upon  through 
some  motive  of  judgment,  or  indjcnation,  or  present  fancy ;  and  even  if 
we  had  an  elective  power  besides  our  active,  how  much  soever  that  might 
determine  the  latter,  it  must  itself  be  determined  by  some  satisfaction  ap- 
prehended in  the  choice. 

But  the  suggestion  of  motives  to  our  thoughts  is  as  much  an  action,  as 
the  moving  oi  our  limbs,  and  if  anything  obstructs  their  rimng,  notwith- 
standing  our  endeavours  to  call  them  up,  we  may  be  free  or  restrained 
with  req^eet  to  that  action ;  but  in  respect  to  our  &nA  endeavours,  we  are 
no  mere  capable  of  either,  in  one  case  than  the  other. 

Therelbre  we  may  agree  with  Mr.  Locke  in  pr onoimoing  liberty  as  little 
to  Volition,  taken  in  the  philosophiod  sense,  as  Squareness  is  to  Virtue,  or 
Swiftness  to  Sleep. 

8.  But  if  we  listen  to  the  cenmon  discourses  of  mankind,  we  shall  find 
them  q>eaking  of  several  Wflls,  several  agents,  in  the  same  person,  re- 
sistaig,  coanteraoting,  overpowering,  and  controlling  one  another :  hence 
the  so  usual  expressions  of  the  ^iiitual  and  carnal  WiUs,  of  the  man  and 
of  the  beast,  of  self-wfll  and  reason,  of  denying  our  Wills,  subduing  our 
passions,  or  being  enslaved  by  them,  of  a6t»g  unwillingly  or  against  our 
WiU,  and  the  like.  All  which  take  rise  from  a  metonyme  of  the  cause  for 
the  dTect ;  fbr  our  actions  befaig  eoBstantly  detenmned  either  by  the  deci- 
sions oi  our  judgment,  or  soMe&tione  of  our  desipes,  we  mistake  tiiem  fbr 
the  Will  its& :  nor  is  it  a  liMle  eonfirmatien  of  the  Will  being  actuated 
by  motives,  to  find  them  so  intimately  connected  therewith  that  a  common 
e)  e  cannot  distinguish  them  apart. 
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When  in  our  sober  moods  we  deliberate  and  afterwards  ^x  upon  our 
measures  of  conduct,  we  look  upon  such  determination  as  our  Will,  which 
we  conceive  not  a  transient  act,  but  an  abiding  power»  exerting  itself  from 
time  to  time  as  opportunities  offer,  until  either  the  design  be  completed,  or 
fresh  reasons  prevail  on  us  to  alter  it. 

But  it  often  happens,  that  some  inordinate  passion  or  inveterate  habit 
comes  athwart  our  way,  and  puts  us  by  from  the  prosecution  of  our  desigo, 
without  making  us  change  it :  this  we  likewise  regard  as  our  Wfll,  b^ 
sensible  that  what  we  do  by  its  instigation  is  still  our  own  act ;  and  becaoK 
we  find  the  same  desire  prompting  us  at  different  times,  we  apprehend  tiiis 
too  a  permanent  power  lying  in  us,  ready  to  be  exerted  upon  the  proper 
objects  presenting.  Thus  we  get  tiie  idea  ai  two  Wills,  opposing,  impeding, 
restraining,  and  mastering  one  another. 

Sometimes  there  ensues  a  contest  between  them,  the  mind  hovering 
uncertain  for  a  while,  until  at  last  she  settles  on  either  side :  hence  comes 
the  idea  of  a  third  Will,  determining  between  the  other  two ;  and  I  beliere 
this  gave  rise  to  the  notion  of  an  elective,  besides  our  active  power. 

Bat  these  struggles  are  owing  to  the  fluctuations  of  strength  in  onr 
motives,  and  the  victory  to  some  one  of  them  catching  the  idea  of  Satis- 
faction away  from  the  rest :  for  it  is  well  known,  that  motives  as  well  of 
reason  as  passion,  do  not  always  appear  in  equal  ooloors,  nor  press  with 
equal  force,  but  urge  vdiemendy  or  feebly  by  turns,  with,  frequent  wad 
sudden  variations.  And  we  may  perceive  the  like  wavering  in  our  coolest 
deliberations  between  two  measures  of  conduct  or  two  diversions ;  wherein 
the  mind  cannot  be  suspected  of  giving  a  preference,  being  disposed  all 
along  to  follow  whichever  shall  be  found  the  best  or  most  entertaming; 
but  both  appear  such  alternately,  until  at  last  the  balance  of  judgment  or 
fKDcy  settles,  without  intervention  of  the  Will  to  cast  it  either  way. 

9.  Nevertheless,  men  cannot  be  put  out  of  their  accustomed  manner  of 
talking  and  thinking ;  therefore  in  compliance  with  their  conceptions,  let  as 
suppose  a  diversity  of  Wills,  that  those  Wills  exert  permanent  acts,  lairing 
for  hours  and  days  without  intamission,  and  that  we  may  will  at  one  time, 
what  we  shall  will  at  another.  Li  this,  light  there  is  certainly  room  for 
applying  restraint  and  fre^om  to  the  Will;  for  its  operations  being  now 
conceived  passing  through  a  length  of  time  before  they  take  effect,  may  be 
obstructed,  or  turned  aside  in  their  passage  by  something  else :  so  if  I  do 
in  the  afternoon  what  I  had  determined  in  tiie  morning  to  forbear,  my 
former  Will  still  continuing  the  same,  I  am  under  a  force,  and  the  Will  I 
have  at  present  is  a  difierent  Will  from  that  remaining  witii  me  from  the 
mommg's  determination,  and  counteracts  it. 

But  it  being  obvious  that  we  can  exert  our  power  only  one  way  at  a  time, 
we  are  apt  to  entertain  a  contradictory  notion  that,  while  we  have  a  diver- 
sity of  Wills  within  us,  one  of  them  only  is  our  own,  and  esteem  each  w 
them  such  in  turn  according  as  we  chance  to  be  in  the  humour.  Some- 
times it  is  the  Will  of  inclination,  and  must  be  so  taken  in  all  exprcsaoos 
relating  to  self-denial,  to  curbing  our  Wills,  or  to  things  we  do  unwillingly' 
or  against  our  Will,  that  is,  against  our  liking :  but  more  commonly  we 
understand  the  determination  of  our  judgment  to  be  our  WiU,  becaose  that 
are  none  of  us  without  this  Will ;  for  I  suppose  nobody  ever  refuses  to  do 
what  his  present  judgment  represents  as  best,  provided  it  give  him  oo 
trouble  in  the  performance,  nor  thwart  any  inclination,  or  fanqr  whatever; 
therefore  this  is  a  Will  always  subsisting  in  us,  though  not  always  taking 
effect. 
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As  to  tbe  third  Will,  that  of  Election,  this  takes  place  only  occasionally^ 
when  there  is  a  contest  between  the  other  two :  for  as  nobody  ever  chooses 
to  act  against  his  judgment  without  some  inclination  drawing  him,  or  an- 
eaimness  driving  him  the  other  way ;  so  likewise  I  imagine  nobody  ever 
chooses  to  abstain  from  doing  what  he  likes,  when  he  sees  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  he  should  forbear.  When  Reason  and  Inclination  urge  the  same 
way,  or  one  alone  solicits,  the  other  remaining  totally  silent,  which  fre- 
quently happens,  there  is  but  one  object  presented  to  the  mind^  who  in  that 
case  has  no  room  to  make  any  choice  or  election  at  all. 

Therefore  the  Will  of  Judgment  or  Resolution^  in  common  propriety  of 
language,  is  to  be  esteemed  our  Will ;  our  freedom  depending  upon  the 
presence  or  absence  of  any  impediment  which  might  prevent  that  from, 
directing  our  motions :  and  so  St.  Paul  understood  it»  where  he  represents  the 
carnal  man  as  omitting  to  do  the  things  he  would,  and  doing  the  things  he 
would  not,  which  he  justly  styles,  a  wretched  bondage.  Nor  can  that  glo- 
rious liberty  of  the  Sons  of  God,  which  we  are  exhorted  to  assert,  be  better 
expounded  than  by  an  exemption  from  all  inordinate  desires  and  temptations, 
so  that  we  may  perform  whatever  our  reason  and  duty  recommend  with 
ease  and  readiness. 

10.  But  there  b  a  restraint  which  our  judgment  lays  upon  itself,  when 
an  action  occurs  we  judge  eligible  regarded  alone,  but  cannot  be  done  with- 
out omitting  something  else  we  judge  more  expedient,  we  think  ourselves 
not  at  liber^  to  do  it.  Thus  if  1  am  asked  to  do  some  httle  good  office  fdr 
a  friend,  when  some  business  of  importance  calls  me  another  way,  I  shall 
excuse  myself  by  sa3ring,  I  would  gladly  oblige  him  if  I  were  not  under  a 
necessity  of  attending  to  my  business. 

It  is  this  opposition  of  things  eligible  to  the  judgment,  if  considered  apart, 
that  g^ves  birdi  to  those  we  have  called  Motives  of  Necessity,  to  Obligation, 
to  Duty,  the  command  of  a  Superior,  the  regard  for  our  Health,  our  Pre- 
servation, the  avoidance  of  Mischief,  or  Damage ;  all  which  compel  us  many 
times  to  act  otherwise  than  we  wish,  or  than  our  judgment  would  choose, 
if  these  bars  did  not  stand  in  the  way :  but  this  kind  of  necessity  is  a  very 
imstable  term,  the  same  case  being  esteemed  such  in  one  light  which  is  not 
in  another. 

A  man  having  a  seal  put  forcibly  into  his  hand,  and  the  hand  with  the 
same  violence  pressed  down  upon  wax  affixed  to  a  deed,  containing  a  con- 
veyance of  his  estate,  will  be  counted  by  everybody  under  necessity ;  but 
then  the  sealing  is  no  more  his  act  than  it  is  the  act  of  the  seal  employed 
therein,  for  both  act  by  impulse  without  an3^ing  that  can  be  called  freedom. 

But  what  if  his  lumds  being  left  at  liberty,  he  be  only  locked  up  in  a 
room,  and  threatened  to  be  kept  there  without  victuals  or  drink  until  he 
shall  seal  ?  Perhaps  he  has  a  wife  and  children  who  must  be  ruined  by  the 
loss  of  his  estate,  and  being  a  man  of  resolution,  he  determines  bravely  to 
perish  rather  thui  bring  them  to  destruction ;  in  this  forlorn  condition,  he 
lolls  out  at  a  window,  where  he  sees  an  intimate  friend  of  his,  a  lawyer, 
who  advises  him  to  execute,  for  that  no  damage  can  ensue  therefrom :  he 
then  calls  for  the  deed,  sets  to  his  seal,  and  obtains  his  enlargement.  This 
the  Philosopher  will  not  allow  to  be  an  act  of  necessity,  for  it  was  in  his 
power  to  have  forborne :  and  he  did  actually  forbear  until  his  friend's  ad- 
monition having  altered  his  judgment,  he  chose  voluntarily  to  seal,  upon  a 
prudential  motive  of  saving  his  life  without  detriment  to  his  family.  The 
Grantees  bring  ejectment  for  the  land  in  Westminster-hall,  where  the  whole 
case  appearing  upon  evidence  as  above,  the  judge  and  jury  pronounce  the 
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deed  void,  for  that  the  man  was  under  dorease,  and  bb  act  not  rotatOnj 
but  imposed  upon  him  by  force.  Thus  we  find  the  same  act  adjudged 
necessary  in  legal  constmction,  which  was  free  and  yofamtary  in  die  plSo- 
sophical. 

Now  to  ohsnge  the  case  a  little,  imagine  die  oonfinonent  wece  in  a 
public  gaol  for  a  lawful  debt,  which  the  party  has  no  means  of  fpe^yiDg,  nor 
credit  to  procure  bail ;  somebody  ofiers  to  purchase  a  fum  contigiKiiis  to  hia 
house,  and  which  it  would  be  greatly  inconvenient  for  him  to  part  with. 
nevertheless  he  considers  his  health  is  mfirm,  and  if  he  remains  in  priaon  it 
would  inevitably  prove  his  death :  so  he  accepts  the  offer  as  the  ofilj  poa- 
sible  means  of  extricating  himself.  If  he  be  afterwards  blamed  for  ao  im- 
prudent a  bargain,  he  will  allege  the  necesnty  of  his  afhirs  compdlin^  him 
to  it ;  and  this  allegation  will  be  readily  admitted  as  a  full  excuse.  If  nptm 
ejectment  brought,  he  offers  to  refund  the  money,  and  refosea  to  delrrar 
possession,  urging  the  neoesrity  he  lay  under,  I  am  afraid  this  plea  will 
not  avail  him;  for  tiie  court  will  say,  his  act  was  free  and  vohmtary, 
nor  was  he  under  any  compulsion  when  he  did  it,  therefore  it  must  i 
good. 

Let  us  now  vary  our  circumstances  mice  more,  and  aoppoee  the 
mider  no  confinement  or  debt  at  all ;  but  he  has  taken  a  fancy  to  scxme 
girl  of  the  town ;  she  wants  a  sum  of  money  to  throw  sway  irooo  an 
extravagance,  and  wiU  leave  him  for  some  other  gallant,  unless  he  will 
supply  her,  which  he  has  no  means  of  doing  any  other  way  than  by  sale  of 
the  form  al)ove-mentioned :  he  is  so  besotted  with  her  atturements  that  he 
cannot  Uve  without  her;  so  he  executes  the  conveyance,  though  aoreiy 
against  the  grain,  and  against  his  judgment.  He  will  be  apt  to  plead  ne- 
cessity in  excuse  for  this  foolish  proceeding ;  but  no  indifilerent  pencm  will 
admit  it  for  such :  here  then  is  a  necessity  men  deem  so  themselves,  though 
nobody  else  will  call  it  by  that  name. 

But  Necessity  being  constantly  opposed  to  Freewill,  the  changeabkaeM 
of  these  terms,  according  to  the  lights  wherein  you  regard  them,  gives 
rise  to  as  notable  disputes  among  us,  as  those  canvassed  ci  old  among  the 
philosophers  concerning  tiie  proper  colour  of  the  feathers  of  a  oock-pigeoii'a 
neck,  which  presents  a  different  aspect  upon  every  httle  motion  of  the  bird. 

11.  Everybody  esteems  freedom  the  basis  of  morality ;  for  no  man  de- 
serves praise  or  blame  for  doing  what  he  could  not  help,  omitting  what  be 
was  not  at  liberty  to  perform :  we  are  justified  in  doing  things  upon  the 
command  of  a  superior,  which  were  blameable  had  we  done  them  upon  onr 
own  accord ;  and  it  is  a  received  maxim,  that  necessity  has  no  law.  Never- 
theless the  restraints  laid  upon  us  by  our  vices  justify  us  not,  and  the  slave 
(^  sin  is  always  thought  answerable  for  the  drudgery  he  goes  through  in 
obedience  to  his  t3nrant.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  merit  oommendatieo, 
by  comi^ying  with  the  necessary  obhgations  of  onr  religion  and  our  duty. 

Oftentimes,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  we  bloid  the  idea  of  im- 
potence with  want  of  liberty,  or  attribute  to  the  one  what  proeeeda  from 
the  other;  and  indeed  the  latter  in  some  measure  dqiends  upon  the 
former ;  for  whatever  obstacle  stands  in  our  way,  were  onr  strei^gdi  m- 
creased  so  as  greatly  to  surmount  it,  would  become  none,  but  we  should  be 
set  at  liberty  from  its  oppoaition.  A  man  bound  hand  and  foot  with  cords, 
upon  having  the  strength  of  Sampson  given  him,  would  regain  his  liberty 
without  being  untied :  and  a  cobweb  wound  about  our  hands  makes  no 
abatement  in  our  freedom,  though  it  destroys  that  of  a  fly ;  not  that  it  does 
not  oppose  the  same  resistance  against  our  fingers  as  it  does  against  the 
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legs  of  the  fly,  bat  becauBe  that  resistance  is  nothing  in  coaiifariBOii  with 
our  greater  strength. 

Vnien  some  fond  passion  caftivates  the  heart,  and  forces  vs  upon  actions 
our  present  judgment  disapproTes,  we  are  said  to  labour  nnder  an  impotence 
of  mind ;  and  the  oom|diance  with  such  temptations  as  few  or  none  can 
resist,  is  attributed  to  the  weakness  of  human  nature.  When  honour  or 
duty  calls  a  man  to  some  very  painful  enterprise,  like  those  of  Scsevola, 
Eegulus,  or  the  Cluristian  Mar^nrs,  he  does  not  want  freedom  of  action  to 
accomi^iah  it ;  for  his  hands  will  as  readily  obey  the  command  of  the  mind 
to  thruBt  them  into  burning  coals,  as  into  a  bason  of  water,  if  he  can  but 
bring  his  mind  to  giTe  the  command.  Perhaps  some  of  us  might  resolve 
upon  sudi  an  exploit,  but  should  probably  flindi  in  the  attempt;  and  we 
many  times  do  enter  confident  upon  undertakings  where  we  find  our 
couiage  fail  in  the  execution :  hwe  then  is  an  efibrt  of  the  Will  directing 
her  own  volitions,  whidi  yet  are  forcibly  turned  a  contrary  way  by  the 
terrors  of  the  pain.  So  then  here,  if  ever,  the  Will  is  not  free  to  follow 
her  own  choice  and  election :  nevertheless,  when  trials  of  this  sort  have  been 
undergone,  we  do  not  reckon  them  instances  of  greater  freewill,  but  greater 
strength  of  virtue  and  extraordinary  vigour  of  mind. 

So  if  a  covetous  man  intends  to  give  money  in  charity,  but  when  he 
comes  to  take  his  guineas  out  of  the  bag,  has  not  the  heurt  to  part  with 
^em ;  he  has  a  Will  to  do  a  generous  deed,  and  would  execute  it  if  not 
restrained  by  his  fondness  for  the  pelf;  yet  we  do  not  ordinarily  reckon  him 
destitute  of  Freewill,  bat  that  he  has  not  power  to  give  anything  away. 
Thus  we  esteem  the  same  case  a  defect  of  Liberty,  or  of  Fbwer,  according 
as  we  fix  our  eye  upon  the  strength  of  the  obsUcle,  or  feebleness  of  the 
agent. 

12.  The  fi^ieeulative  talk  much  of  a  free  and  neoessarv  Agency,  terms 
not  in  use  among  the  Tulgar,  nor  do  they  lose  anything  by  the  want  of 
them )  for  if  we  go  to  exuniiie  what  Free  Agency  is,  vre  shall  find  it  to  be 
no  more  than  the  dependency  of  actions  upon  volition ;  therefore  man  is  a 
free  Agent,  because  his  limba  move  according  to  the  directions  of  his  Will, 
but  Matter  a  neoesaary  Agent*  as  having  no  Will,  and  acthig  soldy  by 
virtue  of  the  motion,  or  impulse  imparted  to  it. 

Not  but  upon  a  man's  being  pmdied  violently  down  to  the  ground  his  fall 
is  neoessaryi  but  Uicn  it  is  properiy  no  act  of  his ;  for  though  we  are  apt 
to  say  he  hurt  himself  by  tlie  fhll,  whidi  implies  somethmg  done  by  him, 
yet,  upon  mature  con^defution,  we  never  attribute  the  hurt  to  him,  but  to 
the  person  who  threw  hfaa  down :  for  in  this  case  his  motion  is  similar  to 
that  of  body,  which  does  not  properiy  act,  but  only  transmits  the  action  of 
something  else  that  moved  it.  When  a  stone  strikes  against  a  wall  it  serves 
only  as  a  ohannd  of  coaveyanoe  for  the  fbroe  of  the  engine  from  whence  it 
w»»  cast ;  that  again  of  the  sjpdngs  and  wheels  wiie^by  it  was  wotted ; 
and  so  backwards  in  a  series  oi  effects  and  causes,  until  you  come  to  some 
voluntary  agent  giving  the  first  impulse,  whose  act  it  is,  whetiier  he  intend 
the  consequence  or  no.  If  a  man  shoots  another,  ^e  wound  made  by  the 
bullet  is  his  act,  and  he  chargeable  with  the  mivder ;  or  if  he  shot  at  a  crow 
and  happened  to  kill  a  man,  though  he  be  guilty  of  no  crime,  still  the 
daughter  is  his  not;  but  an  undesigned  and  accidental  one.  And  tf  we 
commonly  ascribe  powers  to  body,  it  is  because  we  cannot  trace  them  back 
to  the  causes  from  whence  they  originally  sprung. 

Upon  this  view  of  the  matter,  we  see  that  free  Agency  has  nothing  to  do 
with  questions  onooeming  Liberty,  for  the  one  may  remain  after  the  other 
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mug  taken  ^way.  A  iBan  shut  ap  in  a  prison  still  continaes  a  firee  ageot 
)f  such  actions  as  he  can  perfonn ;  if  he  would  gladly  go  abroad,  hot  aita 
still  in  his  wicker  chair,  as  knowing  the  doors  are  locked,  his  qnieaocnce  it 
in  act  of  free  Ag^icy,  not  like  that  of  the  chair  he  sits  on,  for  he  might  timw^ 
isen  from  it  if  he  would.  Or  if  he  be  shoved  along  by  the  shoulderB, 
iiough  he  must  move,  being  under  a  force,  yet  he  is  a  free  agent  in  tibe  mo- 
ion  of  his  legs ;  for  a  statue  pushed  along  in  like  manner,  b^ng  a  neoeanry 
igent,  would  have  fallen  upon  its  face. 

Thus  how  much  soever  we  may  be  abridged  or  confined  in  onr  powers. 
T^hile  there  is  anything  left  that  we  can  do,  our  free  agency  subsists  entire, 
or  this  relates  only  to  our  manner  of  doing  those  actions  we  perfDrm,  that 
s,  by  willing  them ;  and  consequently  in  ever3rthing  a  man  doee  which 
s  properly  his  act,  whether  by  compulsion  or  restraint,  or  free  choice,  be  is 
n  that  instance  afree  agent,  or  in  other  words,  he  is  sudi  whenever  he  ia  an 
Igent  at  all. 

13.  But  all  this  will  not  satisfy  the  curious,  for  they  ask  forther,  whcdier 
i  man  have  free  agency  to  will  such  a  particular  exertion  of  his  power  as 
vrell  as  to  execute  it.  Now  this  is  another  kind  of  Agency  frt>m  that  we 
tiave  been  speaking  of  hitherto ;  and  for  distinction  sake  we  shall  beg  leave 
to  call  it  free  Volency  (for  the  Speculative  will  allow  one  another  to  coin  a 
BTord  upon  occasion)  :  so  the  question  is  not  ix^iether  a  man  be  a  free  Agent 
but  a  free  Volant ;  for  his  agency  remains  ihe  same,  provided  his  actioBS 
Follow  according  to  his  volition,  whatever  laws  this  latter  be  subject  to. 

Now  in  order  to  raise  a  question  upon  this  head  we  must  suppose  oar 
STolition  the  effect  of  some  prior  or  other  act  of  the  Will  besides  the  Voli- 
tion itself  under  examination  :  but  we  have  seen  in  the  progress  of  this  work, 
that  the- Will  is  no  subject  of  her  own  operation,  but  takes  her  turns  frtmt 
time  to  time,  according  to  the  present  state  of  the  judgment  and  imagina- 
tion ;  therefore  the  epithet  Free  can  neither  be  affirmed,  nor  denied,  nor  any 
ways  applied  to  Volency:  this  not  being  immediately  produced  by  any 
exertion  of  our  power.  It  is  true,  we  do  often  determine  beforehand  irbat 
we  will  do,  and  pursue  measures  accordingly,  ivdiich  we  should  have  omit- 
ted, had  it  not  been  for  such  determination ;  and  in  this  sense  tiie  WHl  acts 
upon  herself,  but  then  she  does  it  immediately  by  fixing  such  ideas,  resoln- 
dons,  or  propensities  upon  the  memory  and  imagination  as  will  serve  her 
for  motives  by-and-by ;  and  it  is  plain  her  agency  terminates  with  the  im-  I 

pressing  such  ideas,  because  if  thi^  slip  out  ^  our  head,  or  something  bi^  - 

pens  to  render  the  d^ermination  inexpedient,  though  we  act  contrary  to  it, 
jret  no  doubts  arise  concerning  our  £rc^  Agency,  eidier  in  the  first  determi- 
nation or  subsequent  volition. 

Besides,  some  of  our  actions  leave  room  for  no  more  than  one  operatioa 
of  the  WUl ;  a  man  turning  the  comer  of  a  street  sees  somdxMly  come  has- 
tily against  him,  and  suddenly  starts  back;  here  the  first  act  of  his  will  is 
that  whereby  he  moves  his  limbs,  so  there  is  no  prior  Agency  whereto  the 
term  free  may  be  applied. 

There  are  some  who  hold  two  consubsisting  Wills,  an  active  and  an  dec- 
tive,  the  latter  continually  directing  the  fom^,  how  truly  I  shall  not  exa- 
mine ;  but  upon  this  supposition  man  b  a  free  Agent,  and  a  free  Volent; 
for  free  Agency  is  the  dependency  of  his  actions  upon  vcdition,  and  free 
volency  the  dependence  of  volition  upon  his  dioice ;  but  yon  cannot  go  on 
frirther  to  entitle  him  a  free  dectant  too ;  for  I  never  heard  of  anybody 
spinning  the  thread  so  fine  as  to  suppose  another  election  determining  that 
which  determines  the  Will :  all  who  hold  an  elective  power  making  it  either 
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dependent  upon  motives,  or  self-moving  independent  on  all  causes  what- 
ever, even  on  any  prior,  or  other  act  of  the  WiU :  so  the  term  Free  cannot 
"be  applicable  to  it,  because  we  are  free  only  in  such  things  as  will  ensue  upon 
some  previous  act  of  the  WiU  exerted  to  produce  them. 

We  do  indeed  often  talk  in  common  conversation  of  a  free,  and  a  forced 
choice ;  but  this  relates  to  the  consequence  of  our  choice  not  to  the  manner 
of  making  it,  and  depends  not  so  much  upon  our  being  able  to  choose,  as  to 
obtain  the  thing  chosen.  We  say  indeed,  a  man  has  not  liberty  to  choose 
when  he  knows  the  thing  is  not  to  be  had,  because  he  cannot  will  an  im- 
possibility ;  for  how  much  soever  we  may  wish  or  desire,  we  never  actually 
Will  without  a  present  apprehension  of  something  feasible  :  but  this  proves 
volition  dependent  upon  final  causes  occurring  to  the  imagination,  for  an 
unattainable  end  is  no  end  at  all,  because  it  is  not  a  thing  wherein  our  efibrts 
may  terminate,  nor  can  the  mind  raise  a  volition  of  it  by  any  power  she 
possesses.  Besides  that  choice,  in  vulgar  acceptation,  lies  undoubtedly  liable 
to  constraint,  we  meet  with  numberless  instances  every  day  of  our  being 
confined  in  our  choice ;  which  shows  that  choice  in  this  sense  is  a  difierent 
thing  from  the  elective  power  spoken  of  just  now ;  for  that  the  maintainers 
of  it  insist  upon  as  a  privilege  iidierent  in  human  nature,  which  nothing  can 
divest  us  of,  nor  any  external  force,  or  circumstances  of  situation  control ; 
but  that  we  have  always  power  to  will,  how  much  soever  we  may  be  re- 
strained from  doing. 

14.  Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  point  out  some  of  those  variations  of 
sense  our  words  are  liable  to,  according  to  the  occasion  introducing  them, 
or  light  wherein  they  are  placed :  and  it  is  this  fluctuation  of  language  that 
makes  the  labjrrinth,  and  dirows  up  the  briars  and  thorns  that  entangle  us  in 
our  reasonings  upon  human  Liberty.  For  men  set  out  with  one  question, 
but  scarce  have  gone  a  few  steps  before  they  slide  insensibly  into  another, 
from  thence  into  a  third,  and  so  on  without  limitation ;  no  wonder  then 
they  cannot  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  upon  a  subject  perpetually 
changing. 

I  know  of  none  other  use  in  the  discussion  above  attempted  of  those 
several  changes,  unless  to  warn  men  against  being  beguiled  by  them,  for 
let  them  keep  their  ideas  steady,  and  I  believe  they  wiU  find  no  difficulties* 
Therefore  I  hold  it  wrong  to  enter  upon  a  debate  concerning  free  WiU  in 
general,  that  being  a  variable  term,  as  weU  in  our  common  discourses,  at 
in  our  abstract  speculations ;  for  the  WiU  is  always  free,  that  is,  always 
doing  something  or  other  whUe  we  wake,  yet  at  the  same  time  may  be  con- 
fined to  one,  or  a  few  ways  of  exerting  herself :  but  let  them  take  into 
consideration  particular  acts  of  the  WiU,  and  they  wiU  find  her  sometimes 
free,  sometimes  under  force  or  restraint,  and  sometimes  neither  of  the  three 
applicable  to  her,  according  to  the  different  lights  wherein  they  regard  the 
matter,  according  to  what  they  understand  by  Sie  term  WiU,  and  what  they 
apprehend  to  be  an  act  of  her's. 

But  with  respect  to  our  main  point  the  consistency  of  human  Freedom 
with  Providence,  it  is  not  much  matter  what  notions  men  entertain  of 
liberty,  of  Agency,  of  WiU,  or  Choice ;  provided  they  contemplate  each 
instance  singly  by  itself,  and  do  not  blend  them  together,lior  dumge  them, 
by  jugglmg  like  a  conjuror  with  cups  and  balls.  For  they  must  discern  so 
much  similitude  in  all  cases  of  Liberty  that  can  be  produced,  if  they  wiU 
but  keep  their  ideas  dear,  and  under  such  discipline  as  not  to  jostle,  or  run 
into  one  another,  that  the  same  consequences  wiU  always  foUow,  how 
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varioosty  soever  tliey  maj  nDderatand  liberty  in  the  several  cases  pro- 
posed* 

15.  Let  us  consider  a  man  jait  enlarged  out  of  prison,  wbo  we  riuiD  sar 
has  regained  his  liberty,  becanse  he  can  stay  at  home,  or  go  abroad  this  way 
or  that,  nortii  or  sonth,  as  he  pleasM.  Bo  his  freedom  connsts  in  the  de- 
pendence of  his  motions  upon  his  WQl,  in  his  stani&ig  so  drcnmstanoed 
as  that  nothing  hinders  but  that  rest,  or  motion,  or  any  partictdar  modon 
he  shall  direct,  shall  ensue  upon  his  willing ;  it  does  not  at  all  relate  to  the 
inducemunts  he  may  have  ftn*  willing,  wh^hei  some  prudential  motive,  or 
sodden  start  of  fuicy,  or  impulse  of  passion,  or  whether  he  put  it  to  the 
cast  of  a  die ;  in  each  case  he  remains  at  full  hberty  to  do  as  he  win. 

Wdl,  but  suppose  him  under  the  authority  of  some  master  who  gives 
him  a  holyday  to  divert  himself  at  home,  or  go  abroad  wherever  he  chooees. 
I  shall  not  dispute,  whether  the  inranctions  of  a  superior  be  stiicdy  an 
abridgment  of  human  Liberty,  for  Uiat  they  may  be  disobeyed  by  any  ooe 
who  shall  disregard  the  consequences :  let  us  grant  for  the  present,  tlmt  he 
could  not  do  the  thing  whereon  his  choice  shaU  fall,  if  any  prohibition  were 
given  against  it,  yet  there  being  no  such  prohibition,  leaves  him,  besides  hn 
liberty  of  action,  a  liberty  of  dioice  in  what  manner  he  shall  use  his  other 
liberty.  Now  this  liberty,  like  the  former,  consists  in  tiie  dependence  of 
his  actions  upon  his  choice ;  for  where  he  hius  free  choice,  nobody  can  doubt 
he  will  do  as  he  chooses ;  and  where  he  has  not,  he  may  be  forced  to  do 
what  he  does  not  choose :  but  it  has  no  concern  with  the  causes  of  his 
choice,  whether  he  spend  his  holyday  prudendy,  or  foolishly,  according  to 
his  own  whims,  or  the  persuasions  of  an  acquaintance. 

But  suppose  he  has  strong  reasons  either  of  religion,  or  duty,  or  respect 
to  some  Relation  who  may  leave  him  a  good  legacy,  whidi  urge  htm  to  go 
one  way,  but  his  companions,  or  his  own  Jovial  disposition,  solicit  him 
another,  to  the  alehouse,  and  nobody  has  any  audiority  to  interpose ;  so  he 
remains  still  at  liberty  to  choose  between  them,  because  he  may  take  either 
way  as  his  Will  and  his  choice  shall  direct.  No,  you  say,  it  is  not  dear  that 
he  has  a  freedom  of  choice ;  for  though  I  admit  he  may  do  as  he  chooses, 
yet  I  doubt  his  being  free  to  choose ;  because  his  evil  habit  of  tippling 
may  force  a  choice  upon  him  whether  he  will  or  no.  Beware,  my  frieud^ 
of  the  mazes  in  the  labyrinth,  for  we  are  now  striking  into  another  alley, 
and  starting  a  diflferent  question  from  that  we  had  under  contemplation  before. 

In  common  usage,  we  apply  Liberty  indifierently  to  the  power  or  act 
performed  thereby ;  for  we  say  the  choice  is  f^  vrhen  nothing  hinders,  but 
that  we  may  do  whatever  it  shall  pitch  upon,  and  the  act  f^  t^en  it  follows 
in  consequence  of  our  choice,  and  not  of  any  compulsion  obliging  us  to  per- 
form it.  And  one  of  the  most  dangerous  sources  of  perplexity  arises  from 
the  want  of  distinguishing  in  our  inquiries  concerning  the  freedom  of  a 
power,  whether  we  regard  it  as  a  cause  or  an  effect ;  ror  while  we  behold 
it  in  a  double  light,  as  too  frequently  is  done,  we  shall  never  see  distincdy 
where  to  find  an  issue.  According  to  your  present  stating  the  doubt  we 
must  consider  it  as  an  effect,  the  proper  object  of  some  power  the  man  has 
to  influence  his  choice,  unless  the  prevalence  of  habit  should  give  it  a  con- 
trary bias. 

As  to  cases  of  restraint  they  will  conduce  nothmg  to  our  main  purpose ; 
therefore  we  will  consider  only  such  cases  wherein  you  may  suppose  a 
freedom  of  choice  in  our  present  sense  of  the  TVrm,  that  is,  as  an  effect  of 
some  power  we  possess. 
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1 6.  Sappoie  •  man  delibertiting  in  the  momang  how  he  shall  lay  out  his 
ftftemoon ;  there  an  no  boha  nor  ban  in  hk  way,  no  authority  of  a  siqperior» 
nor  restramt  of  law,  dcty,  honour,  or  oUigation,  mtesvening  in  tiie  mattera 
nnder  deliberation :  so  we  Imow  hk  afteraoon'a  actiona  will  be  rach  aa  hie 
Win  and  Chdoe  ri&all  tiien  dlreet;  but  neither  la  tiiere  any  atrong  inclina- 
tion, or  paaaion  at  work,  whidi  might  lirive  him  npon  one  way  of  employing 
him  preferable  to  the  reat ;  ao  he  stands  indiilerettt  to  chooae  now  in  what 
manner  he  shall  dispoae  of  himself  in  the  afternoon,  nor  has  he  any  choice 
mitil  he  shall  determine  it  by  some  present  act  of  hia  WilL 

I  do  not  giro  this  as  a  j^iilosophical  repreaentation  of  the  case,  bnt  certain 
it  is,  we  olten  do  conceive  oarselTca  in  a  aitnation  (how  joidy  it  ia  no 
matter)  to  will  or  choose  what  we  shall  will  and  do  by-and-by ;  for  if  upon 
sakmg  a  friend  to  walk  with  you  in  the  Park,  this  afternoon,  he  should 
gravdy  reply.  Good  Sir,  I  cannot  poasibly  tell  3roa,  for  the  preeeot  moment 
only  is  in  oar  power ;  my  fntnre  actiona  depend  npon  my  fotore  Tolitions, 
and  the  Will  cannot  act  npon  itsdf ,  nor  is  what  I  shall  do  five  honrs  hence 
the  soliject  of  my  present  option  :  yon  woold  think  he  bantered  yon,  and  be 
apt  to  cry,  pr/thee  cannot  yon  dioose  either  to  walk  or  let  it  alone,  cannot 
yon  td}  me  whether  yon  wOl  or  no  ? 

Therefore  unless  we  will  talk  in  a  strain  contrary  to  the  language  and 
ooncq[>tiona  of  all  mankind,  we  must  acknowledge  that  a  person  in  the  case 
before  us  has  a  perfect  freedom  of  choice.  But  wherein  does  this  freedom 
eonsist  ?  where,  unless  in  the  abeenoe  of  all  impediment,  restraint,  authority, 
obligation,  or  force  whatsoever  against  his  power  of  dioosing ;  so  that  hia 
choice  will  continue  such  as  he  fixes  it,  and  his  afternoon's  actiona  follow 
predaely  according  to  his  present  determination ;  nor  has  it  anything  to  do 
with  the  motivea  or  causes  inducing  him  to  choose  riding  rather  than  walk- 
ing or  staying  at  home  before  both. 

But  we  have  not  done  yet ;  for  some  there  be  who  insist  upon  an  elective 
Fbwer  consubsisting  with  our  power  of  Volition,  and  determining  it  as  well 
in  giving  the  preference  to  what  we  are  to  do  hereafter,  as  in  the  present 
exercise  of  our  bodily  powers.  Be  it  so,  since  they  will  have  it  ao.  Then 
the  freedom  of  tins  dective  Power  depends  upon  the  removal  of  all  force  or 
impediment  against  the  Will  takingsuch  determination  as  is  elected,  but  not 
at  all  upon  the  oausec^'soch  election.  Add  further,  that  when  we  do  what 
we  had  dected  or  determined  beforehand,  nobody  will  deny  our  being  free 
in  the  volitiona  exerted  at  the  time  of  execution :  whkdi  proves  Freedom 
consistent  with  precaution,  for  othowise  either  our  Election  and  Prede-^ 
termination  must  have  no  avail  nor  infiuenee  upon  our  future  oondnct,  or 
else  must  put  a  force  upon  the  Will,  constraining  it  to  act  conformaUy  ta 
them  nntQ  they  were  completed. 

17.  Thus  how  many  powers  soever  we  may  conceive  in  the  mind  direct- 
mg  one  another,  ttkt  proper  and  genuine  id^  of  Freedom,  with  lespect  to» 
each  of  them,  win  be  the  same:  for  in  order  to  discuss  the  point  of  freedom,^ 
we  must  consider  some  operadngpower  as  the  cause,  and  some  exertion  of 
the  power  operated  upon  as  an  efieet  to  be  produced  diereby :  if  such  effect 
willfoUow  as  may  be  expected  from  the  cause,  then  are  we  free  in  the  ope* 
rating  power,  and  our  exertion  (tf  tlie  operated  is  our  own  free  act;  but  if  a 
different  effect  will  foUow,  then  are  we  under  force  or  restraint. 

If  we  inquire  fmrther  whether  we  be  free  to  use  this  operating  power,  thia 
is  a  new  question  which  must  be  discussed  in  like  manner  with  thefbrmerr 
by  considering  the  operating  power  as  an  effect,  and  some  other  power  not 
thought  of  before  as  a  cause. 
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For  let  the  mind  have  ever  so  much  power  to  act  upon  hersdf,  cither  by 
predetermination,  or  coexistent  election,  such  her  acting  is  an  action  as 
much  as  acting  upon  the  limhs,  and  the  freedom  of  it  must  he  tried  by  the 
same  rules :  for  as  I  have  freedom  of  action  so  long  as  there  lies  no  bar  or 
obstacle  against  uung  my  bodily  powers  in  such  manner  as  my  Will  shall 
direct,  whatever  causes  may  incline  me  to  employ  them  one  pardcolar  way ; 
so  have  I  freedom  of  Will  while  nothing  hinders,  but  that  sudi  volition  shall 
take  place  as  I  predetermine  or  elect,  whatever  may  give  occasion  to  my  so 
determining  or  electing.  For  liberty  bears  no  connection  with  anytiunf^ 
antecedent  to  the  operation  of  that  power  whose  liberty  we  inquire  into,  bat 
solely  with  what  shall  follow  after  it,  and  with  the  removal  of  all  obstructioii 
which  might  prevent  it  from  taking  efiect :  therefore  may  well  consist  with 
causes  prior  to  such  operation,  and  vrith  the  dominion  of  that  Providence 
whose  diqx>sal  those  causes  lie  under. 

Thus  while  we  can  keep  a  Disputant  to  any  one  settled  point,  one  stated 
case  of  acting,  or  willing,  we  shall  manage  well  enough  with  him ;  bvt  men 
are  apt  to  dodge  about  the  post,  alleging,  that  we  may  will  as  we  choose, 
and  dioose  if  we  will,  without  understanding  themselves  in  the  use  of  diose 
terms,  or  settling  the  distinction  between  diem ;  but  one  moment  taking 
them  for  synon3rmous,  and  the  next  for  different  acts  producing  one  another. 
Whereas  if  we  fix  the  meaning  of  choice  to  a  predetermination,  then  in  sock 
cases  where  our  determination  stands  confined  to  certain  limits,  or  we  are 
compelled  to  take  a  course  contrary  to  that  we  determine,  our  volitions,  and 
consequently  our  actions,  depend  upon  the  causes  applying  such  force  or 
restraint :  but  in  cases  where  we  remain  perfectly  hw  to  prosecute  what- 
ever we  may  determine  upon,  they  depend  upon  the  motives  occurring  to 
our  judgment,  or  imagination,  in  making  the  determination,  or  upon  our 
former  cares  in  forming  the  condition  of  our  mind ;  which  cares  depeoded 
upon  the  like  causes,  and  so  on  as  far  as  the  Will  was  concerned,  until 
you  come  to  some  first  determination,  or  act  of  the  mind  to  whkk  there 
was  none  other  act  preceding ;  which  act  must  depend  upon  external  causes ; 
and  consequently  so  must  all  subsequent  volitions  dependent  thereon. 

18.  As  to  the  co-existent  elective  power,  self-moving  and  independent 
on  all  causes,  whether  of  external  objects,  motives  of  judgment  and  imagi- 
nation, or  prior  determinations  of  our  own,  if  this  coiQd  once  be  well  esta- 
blished, then  fBunewell  to  all  prudence,  deliberation,  and  dependence  upon 
our  own  conduct,  and  that  of  other  people  :  for  what  avails  it  to  contrive  a 
plan  of  my  measures  ever  so  wisely,  to  inculcate  salutary  maxims  upcm  my 
mind,  to  nourish  sentiments  of  honour,  or  duty,  or  moral  senses  for  my 
guidance,  if  I  may  afterwards  chance  to  dect  the  wildest  and  most  extrava- 
gant actions  in  defiance  of  all  reason,  or  inclination,  or  former  rescdutioiis 
to  the  contrary  ?  or  how  can  I  depend  that  my  best  and  dearest  friend  will 
not  murder  me,  while  there  is  a  hazard  that  he  may  elect  in  exposition  to 
all  the  judgment  and  discretion  in  his  head,  the  sentiments  and  desires  in 
his  heart? 

But  such  terrors  as  these  the  most  zealous  devotees  of  an  elective  power 
do  not  lie  under;  they  depend  upon  men's  acting  conformably  to  thdr  diarac* 
ters ;  if  they  know  a  hardened  villain,  they  make  no  question  of  his  electing 
acts  of  violence,  injury,  and  dishonesty  whenever  opportunity  shall  serve, 
and  confide  in  themselves  for  making  just  and  wise  elections  in  their  future 
conduct. 

What  then  occasions  the  difference  between  man  and  man  ?  for  there 
must  be  some  cause  of  the  moral  character,  some  account  to  be  gi\*en  why 
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we  know  what  use  each  person  will  make  of  his  elective  power.  The  differ- 
ence, say  they,  lies  in  the  Will  itself,  which  has  a  peculiar  hent,  or  ply,  or 
I  know  not  what,  different  from  that  of  another  person :  the  villain  has  a 
perverseness  of  Will,  therefore  will  always  choose  perversely :  and  they 
themselves  a  rectitude  of  Will,  so  of  course  they  wUl  choose  rightly  and 
wisely.  But  whence  got  they  this  I  know  not  what  in  their  Will  ?  was  it 
innate  ?  was  it  the  natural  constitution  of  their  mind  ?  Then  they  ought  to 
Mess  the  Author  of  their  nature,  who  gave  them  this  happy  constitution  on 
creating  them.  But  no,  this  must  not  be  the  case ;  for  they  will  lose  all 
merit  of  their  rectitude,  unless  it  was  of  their  own  acquiring ;  therefore  they 
gave  this  right  Ply  to  their  Wills  themselves  by  their  former  cares,  and  in- 
dustry, and  right  management  of  their  elective  power.  Be  it  so ;  for  we 
are  in  the  humour  to  a£nit  everything  they  please  to  assume ;  still  we  must 
ask,  what  moved  them  to  such  right  management  ?  it  could  not  be  the  Ply 
of  dieir  Will ;  for  if  this  were  acquired,  they  could  not  have  it  before  they 
acquired  it,  nor  could  they  derive  from  thence  their  choice  of  the  right  me- 
thods taken  in  the  acquisition.  What  then,  did  they  light  upon  those  me- 
thods by  mere  chance  ?  I  do  not  suspect  they  will  say  this ;  for  this  would 
make  Virtue  nothing  more  than  a  lucky  hit,  which  one  Simpleton  might 
stumble  upon  as  well  as  another.  If  then  their  choice  had  a  source,  there 
remains  none  other  we  can  guess  besides  education,  example,  company,  the 
temperament  of  their  body,  state  of  their  mental  organization,  objects  sur- 
rounding them,  events  touching  their  notice,  and  the  like ;  causes  antecedent 
and  external  to  the  mind  electing,  under  the  direction  of  that  power  whom 
they  must  acknowledge  to  govern  all  things  external. 

19.  Upon  the  whole,  we  may  conclude  Freedom,  in  whatever  light  we 
place  it,  or  to  whatever  power,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  apply  it,  by  no 
means  repugnant  to  the  operation  of  prior  causes  moving  us  to  the  exercise 
of  that  power ;  nor  to  the  dominion  of  Providence,  having  all  those  causes 
and  their  causes  at  disposal :  so  that  the  Plan  of  Providence  may  well  take 
effect  without  infringing  a  tittle  upon  our  Liberty.  Events  which  neither 
our  judgment  nor  our  appetite  would  incline  us  to  produce,  are  placed  out 
of  onr  power,  and  entrusted  in  the  hands  of  other  agents,  so  come  to  pass 
by  necessity  with  respect  to  us ;  the  returns  of  summer  and  winter  do  not 
depend  upon  our  option,  because  we  might  be  apt  to  choose  a  perpetual 
spring :  but  wherever  God  thinks  proper  to  employ  us  in  executing  any  part 
of  his  plan,  there  needs  only  to  give  us  the  powers,  the  talents,  the  oppor- 
tunities, the  judgmoits,  the  motives  requisite,  and  we  shall  complete  the  lines 
allotted  us  by  the  exercise  of  our  freedom. 

So  far  as  you  can  penetrate  into  a  man's  sentiments  and  desires,  and 
nave  the  proper  objects  at  command,  you  may  put  him  upon  any  work  you 
buall  require  :  if  money  be  his  idol,  and  you  have  enough  to  bribe  him,  you 
may  make  him  do  whatever  you  please ;  if  he  make  his  belly  his  god,  you 
may  draw  him  from  Milbank  to  Radclifie-highway  by  an  exquisite  enter- 
tainment ;  or  if  good  nature  be  his  ruling  principle,  you  may  employ  him 
in  any  kind  office  you  shall  want.  Your  politicians  know  how  to  turn  the 
passions  of  men  independent  on  their  authority  to  serve  their  designs  :  and 
the  Divine  Politician  may  do  this  more  completely,  not  only  as  he  knows 
perfectly  the  secrets  of  adl  hearts,  but  as  he  gave  Uiem  that  understanding 
and  those  appetites*  which  determine  the  colour  of  their  actions ;  and  we 
need  not  doubt  of  his  having  given  them  such  as  will  effectuaUy  answer  the 
purposes  intended  by  them. 

In  some  few  instances  where  we  know  the  hearts  of  men,  we  can  effect 
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oar  porpoBes.  widi  them  aa  snrdy  m  we  can  with  any  eorporeal 
in  our  hands :  if  yon  want  to  give  a  ball,  or  an  entertainment,  it  is  but 
sending  an  invitatioii  to  persons  fond  of  these  diTersions,  and  you  will 
hsTe  your  oompsny  rescnrt  to  yon  of  their  own  free  dkoiee,  nor  coold  yoa 
biing  them  more  cdSTectuatty,  if  you  had  the  authority  of  an  ahaolate  monaich 
over  Ihem ;  so  tiiat  in  thu  instance  you  govern  their  motiona  either  to 
Hickford's,  or  the  Apollo  near  Temple  Bar,  or  your  own  dining-room, 
without  the  least  im|ieachment  of  their  liberty.  And  we  have  a  present 
example  before  our  eyes  of  a  monardi,  who  having  the  love  of  his  sub- 
jects, can  by  thebr  iree  services  resist  the  comlnned  efforts  of  the  mightiest 
despotic  powers  upon  earth.  Nor  can  despotism  itself  do  any  great  matters 
witbovt  md  of  Free  Will :  for  rewards,  honours,  and  encouragements^ 
those  engines  of  free  agency,  contribute  more  to  the  v»kHur  of  armiea  than 
any  scoiuges  of  punishment,  or  peren^ptory  edicts  condnding.  For  such  is 
our  Will. 

Since  then  eaqperienoe  testifies,  that  man  can  make  ao  much  use  of  li- 
berty towards  accomplishing  his  designa,  why  should  we  scruple  to  ^link 
the  same  of  God  in  a  larger  extent  ?  for  he  not  only  has  all  the  o^ects  in 
bis  power  whidi  touch  the  springs  of  action,  but  fabricated  the  springs 
tiiemselves,  and  set  them  to  receive  what  touches  they  shaU  take. 

20.  But  we  judge  of  the  workings  of  Providence  by  our  own  narrow 
way  ci  procee£ng ;  we  take  our  measures  from  time  to  time  as  the  expe* 
dience  of  ^Km  occurs  to  our  thoughts,  and  then  mast  make  what  use  we 
can  of  die  materials  or  instruments  before  us^  be  they  such  as  exactly 
suit  our  purpose,  or  not ;  and  even  if  we  had  the  mi^dng  df  our  instrumoitBy 
yet  not  always  knowing  what  we  should  want  to  do  with  them,  we  shall 
often  find  them  ineonvenient  for  our  service :  nor  is  it  unfrequent  Uiat  the 
works  we  perf <Hmed  yesterday  stand  in  the  way  of  those  we  are  to  perform 
to-day,  because  new  schemes  and  new  occasions  of  mnploying  ourselves 
occur  to  us  perpetually. 

In  like  manner  we  vulgariy  imagine  God  acting  occasionally,  and  taking 
up  purposes  he  had  not  thought  oi  beforo  until  a  coacurrenoe  of  drcum- 
stanoes  rendered  than  expedient.  We  apprehend  him  as  having  turned 
the  numerous  race  ai  men  loose  into  the  wide  world,  endowed  tton  with 
various  powers,  talents,  appetites,  and  characters,  without  knowing  pre- 
cisely, or  without  oaring  i^aaJt  they  wiU  produce.  We  allow  him  indeed 
to  have  formed  the  main  Imes  of  a  plan ;  bat  left  large  vacancies  between 
to  be  fiUed  up  by  chance,  whose  wild  workings  He  under  his  control  to 
divert  their  course  when  they  would  mterfere  with  the  strobes  of  h&s 
peaciL  Fix  the  eye  of  Ptovidence  watdies  over  the  motions  of  human 
creatuns;  when  he  sees  them  running  counter  ta  his  designs,  he  turns 
them  aside*  or  guides  them  by  his  secret  influence  to  oo-opente  there- 
with. 

Now,  considering  the  vast  variety  of  humonra,  the  discordant  aims  and 
interests  among  mankind,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  government 
Gi  the  world,  in  this  view  of  it,  could  not  be  administered  without  either 
continual  miraculous  interpositions  in  the  motions  of  matter,  or  oompol- 
sions  and  vestraints  upon  free  Agency,  giving  our  volition  another  torn  than 
it  would  take  from  the  motives  presient  be£m  us,  or  cassing  other  motions 
to  arise  in  our  limbs,  and  thoui^ts  in  onr  minds,  than  our  preeeut  volition 
would  naturally  produce. 

But  when  we  reflect  that  even  the  wanton  gamhob  of  chance  must  result 
from  agents  and  causes  originally  set  at  work  by  the  Almighty,  when  we 
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call  to  mind  his  iafinite  Wisdom  and  Omniscienoe,  wbioh  nothing  can 
eacape»  nothing  perplex  or  overkad ;  it  seems  more  coogmons  with  that 
bountyess  attribute  to  imagine  that  no  single,  nor  most  distant  cflect  of 
the  powers  and  motions  he  gave  was  overkx>ked»  no  chasms  or  empty  ^»aoea 
lelt  in  his  design :  but  that  upon  the  formation  of  the  world  he  hud  a  f utt 
and  perlMt  plm  of  all  the  operations  that  dionld  ensne  daring  the  peiiod 
of  its  continttance. 

And  what  interpoaitiena  there  are  (for  I  wonld  leave  ewerf  one  to  hb 
own  <^>inion  oonoeraing  the  heqmDcj  or  rarity  of  them,)  how  nrach  soever 
they  may  operate  secnddy  to  ib»  were  not  sodden  expedients  to  answer 
unforeseen  emergencies,  but  contained  in  the  original  plan ;  winch  was 
IHupoeely  so  framed  as  to  need  his  interposing  hand  when,  and  where,  and 
9m  often  as  he  preddomined  to  apply  to  it.  Bnt  in  liioae  parts  wherein 
he  hm  th^nghit  proper  to  enqdoy  na  as  hia  inatnunenis  for  executing  them, 
t9  control  na  in  tibe  exeroiae  of  oar  powers  wottld  be  to  ddcat  his  own 
designs*  by  diaturhteg  the  eperatioQ  of  tiu)se  eanwa  himsrff  liad  dMMen 
I6r  the  aeoompliidwMnt  of  them. 

Thus  he  gonrenM  all  thongs  in  heaven  and  earth  by  power  and  wisdom 
conjointly;  nttttor  by  necessity  and  impnlae,  brutes  by  sense  and  instinct, 
the  blessed  spirits  above  by  significations  of  his  WHl,  which  they  gladly 
and  freely  set  themaehres  to  fnlfil,  man  partly  by  necessary  agents  affecting 
him,  partly  by  laws,  restrictions,  apprehensions  of  misdiiGf  and  danger 
oantrolHi^  him,  and  partly  by  leaving  him  to  Ms  hte  choice  in  following 
anch  portion  of  nndcrstinding  and  appetites  as  himsetf  has  allotted  him. 

21.  Nor  need  we  fiuHy  onrselves  always  in  sbaekka,  because  every 
moment  wider  the  dominion  and  oondnct  of  Providence ;  for  it  has  been 
^lown  that  Liberty  has  no  concern  with  caases  antecedent  to  the  exercise 
of  our  power,  but  solely  with  what  might  stand  in  our  way  upon  sudk 
exerdse :  if  I  can  do  what  I  will,  I  have  freedom  of  action,  no  matter  how 
I  came  to  will  this  or  that  particular  employment :  if  1  can  dioose  as  I 
will,  I  have  freedcnn  of  choice,  no  matter  what  induced  me  to  make  one 
choice  preferable  to  all  others.  • 

What  then,  are.we  mese  puppets,  actuated  by  q^rings  and  wires,  because 
i%  was  given  us  botib  to  will  and  to  do  ?  By  no  means ;  lor  when  they  are 
giveai  u^  we  have  as  full  and  6ree  liberty  to  use  them  both,  as  if  they  had 
frdlen  upon  us  by  chance,  or  we  had  made  them  for  ourselves^  If  my 
father  left  me  a  good  portion,  I  can  do  the  same  with  it,  and  have  as  free 
disposal  of  it,  as  if  I  had  made  the  gold  myself  by  transmutation  with  the 
Philosopber's  stone ;  and  if  he  brought  me  by  the  cares  of  his  education 
frt>m  a  lavish  temper  to  prudence  and  economy,  this  does  not  impeadi  my 
liberty  to  squander  it  all  away. 

Nor  have  we  reason  to  disturb  onrselves  with  imaginations  of  a  thraldom 
from  secret  influences,  and  unseen  springs,  when  those  that  are  manifest 
and  seen  do  not  work  npon  us  by  constraint;  for  sometimes  we  may 
discern  the  influence  that  guides  us,  and  yet  find  no  thraldom  in  following 
whither  it  leads. 

How  much  of  our  employment  depends  upon  tiie  natural  appetites  of 
hunger  and  thirst?  You  may  pretend  indeed  that  these  are  acts  of 
necessity,  because  we  must  eat,  or  starve :  but  follow  men  to  their  meals, 
and  yon  will  not  see  one  in  a  thousand  that  eats  because  he  must,  but 
beoMiae  he  likes  it.  Which  of  us  ever  sits  down  to  taUe  by  compulsion, 
or  feels  himself  constrained  to  cut  the  joint  before  him,  or  perceives  his 
tongue  moved  by  strings  Hke  a  puppet  when  he  calls  for  a  gla^  of  wine  ? 
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What  shall  wa  say  to  the  mutual  propenaity  between  the  sexes,  anoAer 
main  spring  in  the  hand  of  God,  by  which  he  preserves  the  race  of  men 
upon  earth  ?  How  many  under  twigs,  what  fai^ons,  contriTances.  amuse- 
ments* accomplishments,  grow  from  ^at  stem  ?  but  wherein  does  it  check 
or  overshadow  human  liboty  ?  Do  boys  and  girls  meet  together  by  com- 
pulsion or  dioice  ?  Is  the  Miss  under  a  force  when  she  cdls  among  her 
trinkets  with  curious  toil  to  tiff  herself  out  in  the  most  engaging  manner, 
or  teazes  pqMt  for  money  to  buy  a  new-fEushioned  silk  }  Is  the  Beau  com- 
pelled against  his  Will  to  practise  winning  airs  before  tiie  glass,  or  employ 
for  whok  hours  all  the  thought  withinside  his  noddle  to  bepowder  and 
becuil  the  outside  ? 

How  strongly  does  parental  instinct  operate  upon  us !  It  is  by  this 
channel  that  God  transmits  arts  and  sciences,  education,  estates,  conve- 
niences of  life,  knowledge,  and  old  experience  from  generation  to  genera* 
tion.  In  this  we  see  the  finger  of  Pitmdence  and  fed  its  potent  touches, 
yet  feel  no  limitation  in  our  liberty  therefrom :  for  what  parent  does  not 
willingly  go  about  the  provisions  he  makes  for  his  children,  or  finds  himself 
under  any  other  direction  than  his  own  choice  and  judgment  in  the  appli- 
cation of  his  cares  for  their  advantage,  or  perceives  himself  moved  by 
dock- work  to  procure  any  little  toy  or  diversion  for  them  ? 

22.  Our  powers  of  action  stand  limited  to  a  certain  extent  of  ground, 
but  within  the  endosure  we  may  ramble  about  as  we  please  to  take  o«ir 
pasture  or  our  pastime.  Sometimes  there  are  restraints  hanging  over  us, 
whidi  confine  us  to  particular  walks ;  obligations  and  duties  to  be  fulfilled, 
authority  to  be  obeyed,  wants  to  be  supplied,  necessaries  of  life  to  be  pro- 
vided, and  it  behoves  us  to  regard  tiiese  restrictions,  or  mischief  will 
ensue ;  but  in  many  of  our  hours  we  have  no  limitations  upon  our  conduct, 
and  then  we  may  move  easily  and  lightly  without  the  weight  of  any  secret 
force  or  impediment  encumbering  us. 

Nor  need  we  fear  lest  we  may  defeat  the  purposes  of  God,  or  make  any 
breaches  in  the  plan  of  his  Providence :  for  he  knew  what  uses  we  would 
make  of  our  liberty,  and  has  provided  his  plan  accordingly.  Let  the 
Princes  run  madly  into  broils,  and  the  Grecians  sufier,  the  Wfll  of  Jove  is 
fulfilled  by  their  madness,  and  wiU  be,  whatever  conduct  man  shall  pursae. 
Therefore  we  have  but  our  own  will  to  take  care  of;  only  let  us  not  consult 
soldy  our  present  Will  and  Fancy,  but  pay  a  due  regard  to  what  we  may 
will  to-morrow  ;  and  in  our  deliberations  and  execution  of  the  prudential 
measures  for  procuring  what  we  shall  will  to  have  another  time,  we  may 
proceed  with  the  same  freedom  as  if  there  were  no  superior  power  able  to 
control  us  in  the  exerdse  of  our  faculties. 

And  the  most  useful  deliberation  we  can  enter  upon,  is  how  to  enlarge 
our  freedom,  for  all  are  ready  enough  to  allow  that  Happiness  consists  in 
liberty  to  do  what  we  will ;  nor  s£a11  I  contradict  them,  so  they  do  not 
restrain  Will  to  that  of  the  present  moment.  We  commonly  understand 
by  our  Will  what  our  Judgment  represents  as  most  digible,  or  our  Indina- 
tion  prompts  to  as  most  alluring ;  and  whenever  these  two  coindde,  our 
Will  is  quite  free.  Therefore,  so  far  as  we  can  bring  de^e  to  tally  with 
reason,  we  shall  enlarge  the  bounds  of  our  liberty ;  and  if  we  could  do  this 
completely  so  as  to  make  a  virtue  of  every  necessity,  and  a  pleasure  of 
every  obligation,  we  should  never  have  any  restraint  hanging  over  us,  but 
attam  a  perfect  liberty;  because  willing  always  what  was  right  and  feasible, 
we  should  always  do  what  we  would. 

And  this  perfect  liberty  would  more  apparently,  though  not  more  really. 
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coincitle  with  tne  plan  of  Providence  than  that  pittance  of  it  wc  now  pos- 
sess ;  for  then  we  should  fulfil  the  Will  of  God  knowingly,  whereas  now 
we  fulfil  it,  but  unknowingly,  and  niany  times  by  setting  ourselves  most 
strenuously  to  oppose  it. 

23.  And  now  we  might  think  the  controversy  ended,  and  all  difficulties 
^tten  over,  the  freedom  of  Will  being  fully  reconciled  with  the  authority 
and  dominion  of  God  :  but  the  busy  mind  of  man,  ii\genious  in  finding  new 
perplexities  to  involve  itself  in,  will  not  let  us  rest  quiet  so ;  but  seeing  light 
open  upon  one  spot,  shifts  the  scene  to  some  other  comer,  where  it  may 
cover  itself  with  clouds  and  obscurity ;  and,  as  if  fond  of  slavery,  endea- 
vours to  derive  a  title  thereto  from  some  other  quarter,  namely,  that  of 
Fore-knowledge. 

For,  say  the  fine  Reasoners,  if  your  actions  are  foreknown,  you  can  do 
no  otherwise  than  it  is  known  you  will  do ;  so  your  hands  are  tied  down  to 
one  particular  manner  of  proceeding,  nor  are  you  at  liberty  to  take  any 
other  than  that  you  shall  pursue. 

But  why  so  ?  what  connection  is  there  between  another's  knowledge  and 
my  behaviour  ?  it  may  possibly  direct  his  own  measures,  but  has  no  in- 
fluence at  all  upon  mine.  Yoo  aUow  that  while  my  actions  remain  unknown 
to  everybody  I  may  be  free ;  what  then  if  after  my  being  in  possession  of 
this  freedom  some  shrewd  Politician  should  discover  what  I  will  do,  hovr 
does  that  divest  me  of  it,  in  what  respect  alter  my  condition,  or  by  what 
channel  of  communication  does  this  discovery  operate  upon  me. 

No,  say  they,  you  must  mistake  the  grounds  of  our  objection ;  we  do 
not  assign  his  knowledge  as  a  cause  of  anything  you  do,  nor  pretend  it  lays 
Miy  restraint  upon  your  liberty ;  we  only  produce  it  as  an  evidence  of  aur 
other  restraint  hanging  over  you ;  for  he  could  not  know  how  you  will  her 
have,  unless  it  were  certain ;  therefore  his  knowledge  is  a  proof  that  you 
will  certainly  do  as  he  knows ;  but  what  will  certainly  come  to  pass  cannot 
fall  out  otherwise;  so  you  have  no  liberty  left,  because  fou  cannot  do  what 
will  never  be  done. 

But  how  does  this  alter  the  case?  wherein  is  the  difference  between  Cer- 
tainty and  Knowledge  ?  Why  yes,  the  difference  lies  here,  that  Certainty 
is  the  object  of  Knowledge,  though  she  may  not  have  cast  her  eye  upon  it ; 
therefore  is  a  different  thing,  as  having  existed  before  it ;  for  his  discovery 
did  not  make  the  certainty,  but  presupposes  it ;  for  the  thing  was  certain 
before,  though  he  did  not  know  it. 

But  what  sort  of  thing  is  this  Certainty,  to  which  you  ascribe  such  irre- 
sistible force  ?  let  us  know  what  rank  of  Beings  to  place  it  under  ?  is  it  a 
substance  ?  or  if  a  quality  or  accident,  in  what  substance  does  it  reside  ?  for 
we  generally  apply  it  to  propositions  which  are  only  judgments  of  the  mind. 
It  is  no  agent,  it  is  no  power, -nor  has  any  efficacy  in  its  state  of  pre-exist- 
ence  to  knowledge ;  for  were  it  ever  so  certain  the  house  was  on  fire,  this 
would  influence  none  of  my  actions  until  1  know  it. 

24.  If  certainties  have  any  active  virtue,  it  is  to  generate  one  another ;  all 
our  rules  of  logic  show  that  some  truths  are  such  in  consequence  of  other 
truths :  if  it  certainly  will  rain  to-morrow,  it  is  certain  there  will  be  clouds 
in  the  air ;  if  it  be  certain  the  gun  I  made  trial  of  will  go  off,  then  the  flint 
will  certainly  strike  fire ;  and  in  general  the  certainty  of  Events  infers  the 
certainty  of  all  causes  operating  to  produce  them ;  therefore  whatever  acts 
of  my  Freewill  are  certain,  I  must  certainly  have  the  freedom  to  do  them. 
We  may  indeed  frame  propositions  concerning  future  events,  without 
VOL.  I.  2  o 
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thinking  of  the  manner  now  they  will  come  to  pass ;  but  rememocr  year 
own  observation*  that  knowledge  does  not  make  certainty,  bat  finds  it ; 
much  less  can  any  form  of  words  make,  or  the  omission  of  them  destroy  it : 
therefore  whether  you  speak  and  think  of  them  or  no,  the  same  pn^odtions 
may  be  applied,  and  the  same  certainty  belong  to  the  operating  causes,  be 
they  Force  or  Freewill,  as  to  the  events,  and  the  certainty  of  eadi  recipro* 
caUy  implies  the  other. 

Suppose  you  under  an  engagement  to  meet  a  person  at  any  particular 
place,  and  have  a  strong  inclination  to  go  somewhere  else,  nevertheless  3^00 
have  too  much  honour  to  break  your  vrord ;  but  perhaps  the  man  will  send 
five  minates  hence  to  release  yoa  from  the  engagement,  and  then  you  wiO 
go  where  you  like ;  now  if  it  be  certain  you  d^aJl  go  there,  must  it  not  be 
equally  certain  the  restraint  will  be  taken  off,  and  you  set  at  perfect  liberty 
to  follow  your  choice  ?  And  if  anybody  had  affirmed  both  a  thousand  years 
ago,  he  would  have  spoken  truth ;  for  while  the  one  remained  fortuitous, 
the  other  could  not  be  certain :  so  likewise  in  all  instances  of  free  Agency, 
the  certainty  of  the  action  casts  a  certainty  upon  the  freedom  of  the.A^eBt: 
and  dte  certain  Foreknowledge  of  our  voluntary  proceedii^  is  so  far  from 
overthrowing,  that  it  establishes  human  liberty  upon  a  firmer  bottom  than  it 
has  really  belonging  to  it 

For  we  may  observe  furdier,  that  this  argument  unluckily  proves  too 
much  ;  because  if  whatever  shall  happen  it  be  absolutely  impossible  that  it 
should  not  hqipen ;  then  in  such  instances  wherein  we  have  our  Freed(Mn, 
the  debarring  as  the  use  of  it  was  from  all  eternity -an  absolute  impossibility, 
rasurmountable  even  by  Omnipotence  itself ;  so  that  instead  of  being  de-i 
pendent  in  all  our  motions  upon  necessary  causes,  we  shall  become  indcn 
pendent  on  the  first,  the  supreme  Fountain  of  all  power  and  action. 

And  for  aught  I  know,  the  Devil  might  have  employed  this  sc^hism  when 
he  rebelled,  to  prove  himself  his  own  master  ;  for  feeing  himself  in  posses- 
sion of  freedom,  it  ynm  always  true,  that  he  diould  be  free ;  nor  could  Om- 
nipotence itself  prevent  his  being  so :  or  he  might  have. beguiled  himself 
into  his  fell,  and  justified  his  duobadience,  by  arguing  in  the  following 
manner.  If  any  one  had  said  before  I  was  made,  that  I  should  be,  he 
woM  have  spoken  troth;  therefore  it  was  certain  that  I  should  be,  there- 
fore an  irfisolute  impossibility  that  I  should  not  be ;  so  God  could  not  help 
creating  me  ;  nor  do  I  owe  any  thanks  to  the  AhnJighty  for  my  existence. 
25.  What  dependence  or  countoiance  does  this  argument  deserve  ?  whidi 
b  such  aDrawcaasir,  as  to  cut  down  both  friend  and  foe  -,  or  like  a  swivel- 
gun,  may  be  pointed  i^n  any  quarter,  fore  and  aft,  starboard  and  larboard  ; 
and  what  is  worse,  we  find  it  genftran3rin  the  hands  of  sloth  and  depravity, 
turned  against  the  lawful  anthocity  of  reason  and  prudence. 

For  yAieik  men  are  too  lazy  to  bestir  themsdves,  or  too  fbnd  of  a  fbolisl) 
thing  to  be  put  aside  firom  it  by  their  dearest  judgment,  they  then  catch 
hold  of  this  idle  pretence,  what  will  be>  must  be;  ther^ore  why  need  I  take 
pains,  or  deMberate  at  all  ?  for  my  actions  wiU  have  some  certain  issae,  and 
if  certain,  it  is  necessary,  and  if  necessary,  the  event  will  work  itself  out 
some  how  or  other  without  my  giving  myself  any  trouble  to  compass  it. 

But  whoever  tt>Vaes  in  this  manner,  when  they  have  some  favourite  ^las- 
sion  to  gratify  ?  They  then  can  study  and  contrive,  set  all  their  wits  to 
woiic,  and  use  all  their  mi^  to  accomplish  their  designs :  whereas  if  they 
think  consistently,  ^re  is  tiie  same  certainty  in  matters  of  inclination,  as 
of  prudence  and  duty ;  whatever  they  wish,  must  have  Bome  certain  issue 
one  way  or  other,  and  is  either  unattainable  in  spite  of  their  utmost  en- 
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deavovn,  or  will  drop  into  their  months  without  dieir  seeking.  And  thus 
they  may  go  on  to  argue  themselves  out  of  all  activity  whatever,  so  as 
Beith^  totidee  up  the  victuals  firoiii  their  pkte,  or  move  away  from  the  fire 
when  tt  horui  their  shins. 

26.  Buit  tiieae  ftmtastical  remoras  do  not  obstruct  us  m  the  fieuniliar 
transaotioHi  td  life*  nor  do  they  ever  enter  into  the  head  of  a  common  man. 
If  a  poor  fdlow  hM  done  me  some  signal  service,  and  I  call  to  hun — Hark 
ye»  Tim ;  do  you  see  that  sack  of  pease  in  the  barn-floor  yonder  ?  there  are 
a  eonple  of  gvmeas  in  it  somewhere ;  if  you  can  find  them  they  are  your 
own.  Now  I  know  well  enough  he  will  get  the  money ;  for  he  will  take 
oat  every  pea  one  by  one  but  he  will  come  at  it ;  but  I  know  as  well  that  he 
cannot  find  it  wi^ut  a  great  deal  of  pains  and  rummaging. 

Suppose  one  of  your  p^ound  Speculatists  were  by,  and  should  tell  him. 
Why,  Tim,  you  need  not  pat  yourself  in  a  hurry  to  go  a  rummaging ;  you 
^  amy  aa  well  sit  with  your  noae  over  the  kitchen  fire ;  for  Search  knows 
yom  wiD  get  ^  moaey ;  therefore  it  is  a  thing  certain,  and  you  must  have 
it  whether  you  do  anything  or  no.  This  logic  would  hardly  prevail  upon 
Tim  to  stop  his  speed  for  a  moment. 

Or  soppose  another  subtile  refiner  sets  ^e  matter  in  a  dtfierent  light : 
Tim,  says  he,  is  a  mere  machine  in  this  case  utterly  destitute  of  liberty : 
for  not  only  his  getting  the  money,  but  his  rummaging  the  sack  is  fore- 
known ;  so  hiB  action  is  certain  and  neoessary,  nor  can  he  help  rummaging 
any  more  than  ^  great  dodc  can  help  striking.  Tim  bemg  an  arch  feUow 
replies.  Ay,  but  Master,  for  all  diat  I  oould  stay  here  and  never  meddle  with 
the  si^k,  if  I  were  fool  enough  to  run  the  bawd  of  somebody  else  getting 
away  the  money  before  me :  and  if  you  will  give  me  three  and  forty  shillings 
to  try,  I  wfl]  show  you  what  I  can  do. 

How  many  times  a  day  do  we  foreknow  our  t>wn  actions,  and  those  of 
otiier  people,  yet  fed  onrsdves  ind  perceive  them  free  in  the  performance  ? 
Our  libeity  is  so  apparent  that  the  niilosopher  with  his  microscope,  and  the 
Ploagfaman  with  his  half  an  eye,  can  discern  it  distinctly  through  the  veil 
of  Certainty  and  Foreknowledge :  it  is  only  the  half-reasoner,  who  hangs 
between  both,  and  uses  a  glass  full  of  ihiws,  that  hunts  for  it  in  vain, 
or  sees  it  confusedly. 

27.  It  is  the  crinkles  in  tiiis  glass  making  objects  appear  double,  and 
repreaentmg  each  individuid  as  two  distinct  things,  which  produces  that  dis- 
tinctioa  u^ed  by  some  people  between  human  Prescience  and  divine, 
as  if  one  might  be  compatible  with  human  Lfberty,  though  the  other  were 
repugnant. 

But  why  so  ?  for  it  is  not  the  party  knowing,  but  the  intrinsic  certainty 
of  the  foet  that  lays  the  restraint :  now  as  man  cannot  know  what  is  uncer- 
tain, so  neither  if  there  were  anything  absolutely  fortuitous,  could  it  be 
foreknown  even  to  God ;  therefore  Knowledge,  wherever  residing,  is  alike 
evidence  of  Certainty. 

Very  troa,  say  th^,  where  the#knowledge  is  of  the  same  kind ;  but  ours 
is  only  conjectural ;  whereas  that  of  God  is  absolute :  we  all  confess  the 
hnman  Understanding  foUible  at  best,  nor  ever  so  sure  of  her  hits,  but  there 
remains  a  possibility  of  her  being  mistaken ;  and  it  is  Hub  possibility  that 
opens  ihe  docHT  to  Liberty. 

Here,  by  the  way,  I  cannot  hdp  remarking  how  ready  some  folks  are  to 
blow  hot  and  cold  with  the  same  breath,  as  either  serves  the  turn :  if  I  hap- 
pen in  ooBopany  to  drop  a  hint  like  those  suggested  in  my  chapter  on  Judg- 
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ment,  that  Certainty,  mathematical  Certainty,  was  not  made  for  man,  and 
that  we  know  no  more,  if  so  much,  than  the  appearances  exhibited  this  pre- 
sent moment  to  our  senses,  and  the  ideas  actually  in  onr  thought ;  I  am 
exclaimed  against  for  an  arrant  Sceptic,  a  Visionary,  a  Trifler,  adwidiig 
things  I  do  not  believe  myself.  What !  cry  they,  do  not  we  know  certainly 
that  the  Judges  will  sit  in  Westminster- hall  this  term ;  that  the  servant  wiD 
lay  the  cloth  for  dinner ;  that  we  ourselves  shall  go  to  bed  to-night  ?  Yet 
these  very  people,  like  crafty  Politicians,  now  the  interests  of  their  ai^gnmeDt 
require  it,  can  take  the  opposite  side,  and  strike  up  a  coalition  wi^  the 
fallibility  of  human  understanding  in  its  strongest  assuranoes.  Perhaps  the 
Judges  wiU  not  sit,  for  the  hall  may  be  sw^owed  up  by  an  earthquake ; 
perhi4>s  the  Servant  will  not  lay  the  cloth,  for  he  may  be  stricken  with  an 
^)oplexy  'r  perhaps  we  shall  not  go  to  bed,  for  the  house  may  take  fire. 
Were  these  casualties,  which  depend  upon  external  causes,  alleged  in 
diminution  of  Liberty,  they  might  carry  some  weight ;  but  what  efficacy 
they  can  have  to  increase  it,  I  cannot  discern  wi£  the  best  use  of  the 
microscope. 

But  waving  this,  if  bare  Possibility  may  give  opening  enough  to  set  us 
free,  this  same  Mr.  Liberty  must  be  a  very  slender  gentleman,  to  creep  in 
at  such  an  augur-hole :  yet  let  us  consider  whether  he  does  get  his  whole 
body  through,  or  only  thrust  in  a  little  finger  at  most ;  for  we  have  seen 
there  are  degrees  of  Liberty  consistent  with  a  partial  Restraint.  When  I 
put  on  my  g^reat  coat  and  boots,  I  can  still  move  my  limbs,  though  not  so 
freely  as  beifore :  when  in  town  I  have  not  the  same  liberty  as  in  the 
country ;  I  must  not  go  out  in  my  cap  and  slippers ;  I  must  not  carry  a  l^ondle 
under  my  arm ;  if  Elizabeth  Petrowna,  whom  I  never  saw  nor  cared  for, 
happens  to  die  two  thousand  miles  ofi*,  I  must  not  wear  a  coloured  coat,  for 
so  the  great  goddess.  Fashion,  that  Diana  of  Ephesus,  whom  all  die  world 
worshippeth,  ordains :  yet  she  graciously  dllows  me  some  latitude  in  my 
dress  and  motions ;  for  I  may  go  armed  with  a  sword  I  know  not  how  to 
use,  and  saunter  away  the  day  in  cofiee-houses,  or  spend  the  night  in  tossing 
about  a  pack  of  cards,  without  offence  to  her  delicacy. 

Now  I  believe  my  antagonists  and  I,  how  slightingly  soever  we  have 
spoken  of  human  Understanding,  shall  agree  that  in  some  instances  our 
Knowledge  grounds  upon  evidence,  which  makes  it  a  million  to  one  we  are 
in  tlie  right :  and  since  an  event  may  be  probable,  as  well  as  certain,  though 
we  do  not  know  so  much,  it  must  then  contain  an  intrinsic  probabiUty  inde- 
pendent on  our  knowledge  or  conjecture.  But  this  probability,  bong  so 
near  of  kin  to  certainty,  that  the  acutest  Philosophers  could  never  fund  a 
criterion  to  distinguish  them,  may  be  presumed  to  have  the  family  strength, 
though  not  in  equal  measure ;  and  if  one  totally  overthrows  hberty>  the 
other  must  fasten  a  clog  upon  it  proportionable  to  the  degree  of  the  proba- 
bility ;  so  that  in  cases  of  the  highest  assurance  we  should  find  ourselves 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  person  who  should  have  so  many  weights 
hung  about  him,  that  one  millionth  part  added  more,  would  rend^  him  in- 
capable of  stirring  at  all. 

28.  But  if  this  will  not  do,  and  they  insist  upon  Probability  being  totally 
different  from  Certainty  in  kind  and  efficacy,  and  .that  one  has  no  force  at 
all,  though  the  other  be  irresistible,  let  them  contemplate  an  object,  wherein 
they  must  needs  acknowledge  both  perpetual  Freedom  and  absolute  Fore- 
knowledge ;  for  I  hope  they  will  not  deny  God  to  be  perfectly  free  in  all  his 
proceedings.  If  there  be  such  a  thing  in  nature  as  freedom,  where  can  it 
reside,  if  not  in  the  supreme  Author  of  all  powers  to  whom  there  is  nothing 
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superior  that  migat  control  him  ?  Yet  I  suppose  they  will  scarce  imagine 
all  his  measures  sudden,  and  his  actions  fortuitous,  or  that  he  does  not  know 
to-day  what  he  will  do  to-morrow. 

But  if  certainty  infers  necessity,  then  either  he  foresees  no  better  than  we 
do,  that  is  conjecturally,  when  he  will  stop  the  torrents  of  blood  that 
overwhelm  Europe,  the  distresses,  the  ruins,  the  horror  and  desolation 
that  spread  over  land  and  sea,  and  restore  peace  to  Christendom ;  or  his 
hands  in  the  interim  remain  tied  to  do  it  at  one  precise  time,  nor  is  he  at 
liberty  to  advanpe  the  happy  event  one  moment  sooner.  Nay,  we  shall  not 
i^top  here ;  for  if  a  proposition  had  been  affirmed  from  everlasting  concern- 
ing any  work  of  Providence  that  has  been  performed,  it  would  have  been 
true  :  therefore  God  from  all  eternity  was  necessitated  to  create  and  govern 
his  worlds  precisely  in  the  manner  he  has  done :  and  so,  according  to  the 
devilish  fine  reasoning  used  at  the  end  of  §  24,  we  are  not  obliged  to  him, 
but  to  the  iron-handed  goddess.  Necessity,  for  our  life,  our  health,  our  daily 
bread,  and  all  the  blessings  we  receive. 

Perhaps  they  will  allege  the  case  is  dificrcnt  here  :  for  the  acts  of  God 
are  such  only  as  he  had  determined  upon  himself,  therefore  in  performing 
them  he  executed  his  own  Will :  but  let  them  remember,  that  they  placed' 
the  necessity  in  the  intrinsic  certainty  of  the  fiact,  not  in  the  causes  operat- 
ing to  produce  it ;  for  if  they  admit  these,  then  the  cause  of  our  free  actions 
being  the  freedom  we  have  to  perform  them,  will  evidence  itself,  instead  of 
proving  our  bondage :  but,  according  to  them,  when  a  fact  is  certain,  it  is 
necessary,  no  matter  why,  or  how,  it  came  to  be  so ;  and  equally  certain, 
whether  proceeding  from  the  agent's  own  determination,  or  some  external 
cause :  for  if  what  will  be,  must  be,  then  whatever  God  foreknows  will  be 
done  by  himself  as  well  as  by  us,  becomes  alike  certain,  nor  can  even  omni- 
potence prevent  it  from  taking  effect.  Let  them  consider  further  that  every 
pious  man  esteems  it  certain,  that  God  will  reward  the  good  and  punish  the 
evil-doer ;  that  he  will  maintain  the  laws  of  nature,  not  throw  all  things 
into  confusion,  nor  annihilate  the  Beings  he  has  created.  Thus  human 
prescience  extends  in  some  cases  to  the  divine  agency.  But  if  certainty  in- 
ferred necessity,  then  either  God  must  not  be  free  to  dispose  of  us  in  what 
manner  he  judges  proper,  or  it  must  remain  totally  uncertain  how  he  will 
use  his  power. 

Tims  we  see  the  same  ill  luck  attends  the  argument  wherever  we  turn  it ; 
fur  if  it  proves  anything,  it  proves  more  than  it  should ;  nor  can  it  infringe 
upcjn  human  hberty,  without  encroaching  upon  God  himself. 

Neither  let  them  throw  in  my  teeth  what  I  have  reported  from  Pytha- 
goras concerning  the  oath  of  Jove ;  for  this  was  only  a  figurative  expression, 
to  denote  the  unchangeableness  of  the  divine  nature :  if  God  has  sworn,  his 
oath  is  sacred,  because  we  know  he  will  keep  it,  being  not  liable,  like  man, 
to  change  his  sentiments,  or  design  one  thing  to-day  and  the  contrary  to- 
morrow ;  but  nobody  imagines  him  under  any  compulsion  or  necessity,  in 
case  he  could  be  supposed  at  any  time  desirous  of  violating  it ;  so  that 
when  he  performs,  he  acts  with  the  same  pure  bounty  and  unUmited  free- 
dom as  when  he  promises. 

29.  When  we  examine  what  gave  rise  to  this  notable  discovery  of  every- 
thing certain  being  necessary,  we  shall  find  it  spring  from  a  mere  quibble 
of  words.  What  you  will  do,  say  they,  you  must  dcr;  for  you  cannot  do 
othcrwiFe  so  long  as  you  are  to  do  that,  because  you  cannot  do  both.  Who 
doubts  it  ?  Therefore  I  allow  this  to  be  a  matter  of  necessity,  not  of  pru- 
dence :  nor  would  I  recommend  it  to  any  man  to  dchbcrate,  or  make  triaU 
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how  lie  fthall  run  aad  nt  Ml  at  the  eame  time,  or  ride  on  horsebtd  Mt 
he  goes  in  «  ooadi :  bat  for  all  that,  whet  aik  bim  tint  he  might  not  omit 
the  thing  he  has  resolyed  upon,  or  will  do,  and  take  a  contmry  eooie? 
How  tore  soever  I  am  of  going  to  bed,  stfll  I  ma^  nt  up  all  rng^  if  I 
I^ease,  for  neither  God  nor  man  hinders  me;  but  I  know  I  shdl  net,  be- 
cause I  know  k  Lb  in  my  option,  and  know  what  I  dioose  to  do:  to  nj 
knowledge  stands  «^n  my  fh)edom ;  for  if  I  had  it  not,  I  might  be  con- 
pelled  to  do  what  I  do  not  choose,  and  my  action  would  be  uncertain. 

But  my  knowledge,  they  say,  is  only  conjectural.  What  then?  doeinot 
God  know  it  too  ?  and  does  not  he  know  Hkewise,  that  ke  has  left  the  iaie 
to  my  cation  ?  and  whether  he  has  given  me  so  much  diBcretion  m  iriD 
withhold  me  from  doing  a  silly  thing  merdy  to  show  what  I  can  do?  So 
these  three  points  of  Knowledge,  tiie  Discredon,  the  Liberty  to  use  it,  ud 
the  Event,  are  so  fieu'  from  overthrowing  that  they  sustain  and  atrcagtlNB 
one  another. 

The  difficulties  we  make  spring  from  our  conceiving  too  narrowly  of  Hr 
divine  prescience ;  we  ocmsider  God  as  foreknowing  an  event  seimte^, 
without  knowing  or  without  contemplating  the  causes  giving  it  birth:  in 
this  case  indeed  the  foreknowledge  must  have  a  somethmg,  an  inexplitthk 
fatality  attending  it,  for  else  it  could  not  be  absolute,  because  there  w^ 
some  unforeseoi  cause  intervene  to  render  it  abortive.  But  Ae  preacicnoe 
of  God  is  universal  as  well  as  absolute ;  when  he  knows  what  will  oone  to 
pass,  he  knows  the  causes  himself  has  provided  for  aooomi^iahing  it,  mt 
can  anybody  who  considers  the  matter  at  all,  imagine  him  ever  ignorsst  or 
forgetful  of  either  $  nay,  he  knows  the  one,  because  he  knows  the  odier; 
for  if  we  could  suppose  him  ignorant  of  the  uauses,  he  would  not  btowtbor 
issue.  Therefore  in  such  instances  where  freedom  is  one  of  those  gisms, 
he  foreknows  that  fkeedom»  the  motives  indinSng  us  to  use  it,  end  how  those 
motives  will  operate ;  and  consequently  by  the  nde  insisted  on,  it  is  sb  ne- 
cessary we  shodd  enjoy  that  freedom,  ob  in  what  manner  we  shall  employ  i^ 

30.  Nevertheless  they  go  on  still  to  uige,  that  we  cannot  do  otharwne 
tiian  we  shall  do,  not  only  beoause  we  cannot  do  both,  but  becansewe^' 
not  omit  what  we  certainly  shall  do,  and  take  another  course :  for  an  etent 
^t  will  certainly  happen,  caimot  fhil  of  coming  to  pass,  nor  can  the  o(n- 
trary  take  effect ;  but  the  divine  prescience  Ib  an  irrefragable  evidence  of 
this  certainty,  because  tf  die  thing  were  tmcertain,  the  foreknowledge  ooaM 
not  be  abscrfute.  Now  diere  is  no  pos8ibi%that  God  should  be  ""Jt"' 
therefore  none  that  anything  forelmown  by  him  should  not  take  dncii  or 
the  contrary  shotdd  fall  out;  then  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  omit  whoever 
it  is  impossible  f^ould  fedl  of  being  done ;  so  our  power  is  gone;  ^ "  ^ 
have  a  natural  ability  either  to  do  or  to  omit,  we  have  no  liberty  to  ino  '» 
bing  confined  to  that  particular  way  which  is  fordmown.  .  . 

Now  if  they  will  please  to  throw  this  curious  reasoning  into  the  wgwj 
form  of  a  syllogism,  we  may  chance  to  show  them  it  has  foot  tennB, » 
therefore  concludes  nothmg.  Whatever  God  foreknows,  it  i«  *f  PT?^ 
the  contrary  should  be  done  ;  what  is  imposeible  to  be  done,  it  w  ^JV^ 
my  power  to  do;  therefore  whatever  God  foreknows,  it  is  out  of  my  p*"^ 
to  do  to  the  contrary.  ^      ^^^ 

I  shall  not  deny  mfl^r  nor  minor ;  but  if  the  word  ^V^^i^J^^ 
carry  differunt  senses  as  it  stands  in  either,  the  whole  diain  will  ^^^'^'^^ 
rope  of  sand,  and  ^  consequence  limp  lame  behind.  In  order  ^J^  ^ 
this  point,  let  us  have  recourse  to  our  present  patroness,  ^^^**^th 
mark  out  the  several  uses  wherein  we  employ  that  tcna,  together 
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others  relative  thereto,  such  as,  moBt,  may,  can,  Becesaarj,  and  the  Hke, 
both  in  our  familiar  and  seriouB  disooarses. 

Potaihle,  relates  originally  and  asost  obvidnsly  to  Power ;  for  things  are 
possible  as  £sr  as  we  h&re  power  to  periorm  them,  bat  no  further :  and  if 
it  be  adced»  Whether  it  is  possBik  to  transmute  lead  into  gold  ?  yon  will 
understand  by  the  qnestion,  adiether  it  is  in  the  power  of  man,  by  chymical 
process,  or  any  other  art  or  cantrivaaoe,  to  effect  it. 

Bat  wa  oBaea  apply  the  term  where  we  hare  nothing  of  power  in  onr- 
thoughts.  Si^ipose,  in  playing  at  whist«  I  have  only  two  csrds  left  in  my 
lumd*  bat  mast  win  both  tricks  to  save  the  game ;  my  partner  leads  a 
tramp,  and  the  king  was  tamed  iq>  on  my  left  hand ;  in  tlus  case  I  shall 
pat  down  die  ace  with  hopes  of  soceeeding,  becaisM  it  is  possible  the  king 
may  be  alone.  Now  by  possible,  I  do  not  mean  in  the  power  of  anybody^ 
or  anything  to  make  the  king  alone,  or  guarded :  if  chimce  ever  had  any 
power,  she  has  execated  it  as  scxm  as  die  cards  were  shnflled  and  cut,  nor 
has  she  now  any  farther  concern  in  the  affiur.  Hierefore  here  the  term 
denotes  oi:^  die  contingency  of  what  other  card  lies  in  the  same  hand  with 
the  king,  and  is  rdative ;  for  to  him  wbo  holds  the  cards  it  is  not  possible 
they  shoald  be  any  odier  dum  what  he  sees  diem«  though  to  me  who  do 
not  see  them,  guarded  or  tuA  gnarded  are  equally  possible. 

On  the  odier  hand,  whoever  considers  the  pains  I  have  taken  on  this 
Grabbed  subfect,  will  think  it  imposflSsle  I  should  throw  my  laboars  into  the 
fire  as  soon  as  I  have  completed  them ;  not  that  he  diinks  anything  of  my 
powers,  or  soppoaes  me  to  pfed  on  matfl  my  arm  is  so  benumbed  that  I 
cannot  extend  it  to  the  grate;  or  that  I  write  upon  cloth  of  Asbetos» 
which  will  not  consume  in  die  flmes ;  bat  because  he  thinks  there  is  no 
chance  I  shoaki  instandy  destroy  wiut  I  have  been  so  earnest  to  produce. 

Thus  Foss&le  sometimeB  denotes  die  Power  or  Liberty  we  have  to  do  a 
thing,  as  io^ossiUe  does  the  want  of  it,  and  sometimes  only  the  contin- 
gent, or  our  knowledge  or  ignorance  of -aa  event,  without  the  least  refers 
ence  to  the  powers  producing  it.  Iliere  may  be  different  degrees  of 
poss^iifty  in  what  manner  I  almU  q)eiid  my  afternoon,  according  as  people 
know  aiuu^  or  kss  of  my  character,  diq[MMEitian,  or  ways  of  employing  my 
time ;  bat  my  power  and  my  lifoferty  must  be  the  same,  whatever  other  folks 
mi^  think  of  me,  car  though  there  shoald  be  Jt  himfted  di^Rarent  opinions 
or  degrees  oi  knowledge  abaat  me«  If  1  am  under  engagement  to  go  with 
another  whither  he  wants  me,  and  somebody  asks  whseh  way  I  a«i  boand; 
I  may  aay,  it  is  possible  to  tlK  Exchange,  or  it  »  possible  to  St.  Jamese ; 
but  this  loores  me  no  more  at  l&erty  than  if  it  vcre  absolutely  impossible 
that  one  of  them  shouhl  not  be  the  place.  Or  if  I  want  to  ispeak  with  $ 
person  whom  I  know  not  readily  where  he  ia,  bat  am  00  sure  of  finding 
him,  that  I  say  it  is  impossible  but  I  aaust  see  him  ;  Uus  does  not  abri4ge 
or  any  ways  alter  the  liberty  I  should  have  to  j;>wan6  or  forbear  my 
inquiries,  >Mfre  it  possible  my  endeavours  might  pr^ve  inefiectual. 

It  avaik  BoUfing  I0  teU  as,  that  oar  knowlodgie  at  best  can  amount  only 
to  the  highest  probabili^  af  conjecture ;  for  oar  biMiness  Jiow  lies  with  the 
propriety  of  language,  and  natural  import  of  those  expressions,  wherein  we 
use  the  words  Foimibte  or  Impossible.  Whatever  r^aed  notions  we  may 
hBim  in  o«r  dosets,  we  leave  diem  behind,  and  take  up  common  conc^ 
tions  when  we  go  abnoad  vpon  oar  common  transactions :  be  our  clearest 
knowledge  ever  so  conjectural,  we  esteem  it  certain  upon  these  occasions. 
Whi6h  of  ti8  in  setting  out  upon  a  visit,  a  diversion,  or  an  aflkir  of  business, 
appreheftda  a  possibility  of  not  arriving  at  the  place  of  his  destination ;  yet 
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at  the  same  time  does  not  apprehend  himself  at  liberty  to  alter  his  ooorse 
in  any  part  of  his  progress  ?  but  if  the  impossibility  of  an  event  ftdling, 
implied  necessity  in  the  agent,  the  idea  of  such  impossibility,  however 
erroneous,  yet  while  entertained,  must  banish  the  idea  of  freedom  ;  but 
whether  it  does  so,  I  appeal  to  the  judgment  and  hourly  experience  of  all 
mankind.  And  if  our  Antagonists  have  found  a  new  s^ise  in  the  word 
Impossible,  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  they  will  do  well  to  explain 
their  idea  in  a  manner  enabling  us  to  understand  their  peculiar  meaning'. 

To  consider  the  other  words  of  the  like  import,  we  say  it  may  rain,  or  he 
fair  to-morrow ;  and  when  we  say  this,  we  think  nothing  of  any  dioioe  in 
the  clouds  or  the  air  to  produce  either  weather,  as  the  word  natorally 
implies ;  for  what  we  may  do  lies  in  our  option  to  do,  or  to  forbear.  And 
it  is  one  thing  when  speaking  of  a  prisoner  for  debt,  for^whom  we  have 
just  procured  a  release,  we  say.  Now  he  may  go  home  to  his  family ;  and 
quite  another,  when  speaking  of  a  person  gone  out  upon  a  tour  of  divenion, 
we  say.  He  may  come  home  to-day  :  in  one  case.  May  expresses  the  libeity 
he  has  to  do  as  he  likes  :  in  the  other,  it  denotes  only  the  chance  &ere  is 
in  what  manner  he  will  use  his  liberty ;  for  though  I  should  know  the 
released  debtor  would  not  go  home,  still  I  shall  think  he  may  if  he  will; 
but  if  I  know  the  traveller's  intention  to  stay  out  longer,  I  shall  not  think 
it  possible  he  may  come  home  to-day. 

Nor  shall  we  scruple  to  use  the  word  Can  upon  this  occasion ;  for  if  we 
judge  it  not  possible  that  he  may  come,  it  is  the  same  thing  as  believing  it 
certain  that  he  cannot  come,  yet  without  idea  of  any  imbec^ty  or  restraint 
to  prevent  him. 

So  likewise  Must  and  Necessary,  considered  by  themselves,  imply  a 
force  comp^ing  to  one  particular  action,  or  an  insurmountable  bar  against 
all  others :  if  I  must  attend  upon  a  trial,  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  stay  away ; 
if  my  health  renders  exercise  necessary,  I  must  go  abroad  some  how  or 
other,  and  in  that  case  am  necessitated  to  walk  when  debarred  the  use  of 
all  conveyances.  But  suppose  a  friend  has  some  business  with  me,  whidi 
requires  no  sort  of  haste,  but  I  know  he  loves  to  take  the  first  convenient 
opportunity  for  dispatching  whatever  he  has  to  do  :  upon  being  asked  when 
I  expect  to  see  him,  I  may  say,  perhaps,  not  to-day,  nor  to-morrow^  nor  all 
this  week ;  but  I  think  he  must  necessarily  come  before  the  mcmth  is  out. 

Nor  do  we  scruple  applying  the  same  terms  to  things  inanimate,  which 
though  really  necessary  agents  we  generally  conceive  and  speak  of  as 
having  powers  and  liberty.  Water  compressed  in  a  fire  engine  most 
neces^uily  rush  through  the  spout,  being  forced  to  mount  upwards  against 
its  nature,  and  because  it  can  find  none  other  vent.  But  if  n  cardess 
servant  does  not  mmd  to  thrust  the  spigot  fast  into  the  barrel,  the  beer 
must  necessarily  run  all  away  :  in  nsing  this  expression,  we  think  nothing 
of  the  force  of  graviti^ion  impelling  bodies  downvrards,  but  only  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  mischief  ensuing  whidi  we  q)prehend :  for  that  the  liquor 
being  left  to  its  liberty  will  follow  the  natural  propensity  it  has  to  descend, 
and  will  exert  a  power  to  drive  away  the  loose  spigot  obstructing  its 
passage. 

31.  Anybody  with  a  little  attention,  may  recollect  a  thousand  inetanreft 
wherein  the  impossibility  ofan  event  not  coming  to  pass,  in^lies  no  more 
than  a  denial  of  all  hazard  that  it  may  not  come  to  pass ;  which  is  neither 
an  affirmation  nor  denial  of  power  or  freedom  in  the  causes  bringing  it  forth 
to  produce  the  contrary.  Therefore  in  cases  where  we  need  not,  or  lie  under 
no  necessity  of  doing  a  thing,  where  we  can,  and  .may,  and  it  is  easily  pos- 
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sible  for  u^  to  act  differently ;  yet  we  may  be  so  sore  of  our  measures  as  that 
tbey  must  necessarily  take  effect,  that  they  cannot,  there  is  an  impossibility 
they  should  fail  of  succeeding,  or  we  should  omit  to  employ  them ;  which 
latter  impossibility  is  a  foundation  strong  enough  to  support  the  highest 
degree  of  Foreknowledge,  and  consequently  Foreknowledge  may  well  be 
absolute  without  putting  a  force  upon  us,  or  cramping  us  the  least  in  our 
liberty. 

Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  rescue  mankind  from  slavery,  from  the  dread 
of  force,  restraint,  and  control,  hanging  continually  over  them,  not  tike 
Epicurus  by  pulling  Providence  from  her  throne,  and  setting  up  the  Anarchy 
of  Chance  in  her  stead  ;  but  by  showing  the  consistency  of  her  government 
with  the  free  use  of  those  powers  allotted  us,  and  proving  human  tiberty 
one  of  the  ministers  to  execute  her  purposes. 

If  the  foregoing  Observations  upon  this  dark  and  intricate  subject  shall 
render  it  intddigible  to  others,  and  shall  have  the  same  weight  upon  them 
as  tbey  seem  to  me  to  deserve  :  then  in  those  seasons  wherein,  as  I  may 
say,  God  gives  them  a  holyday  to  follow  their  own  inclinations,  they  wiU 
move  bri^y  and  cheerfully,  without  thought  of  any  other  restraint  than, 
what  I  hope  they  will  never  wish  to  throw  aside.  Innocence  and  Propriety ; 
and  when  he  csdls  them  to  his  services,  if  they  do  but  manage  to  bring 
their  minds  into  a  proper  dLqx)6ition,  they  will  find  the  performance  of  them 
a  state  of  perfect  Freedom. 

32.  Nevertheless,  we  have  not  done  with  our  Disputants  yet,  for  if  we 
can  defend  our  Liberty  against  infringement  by  universal  Providence  and 
absolute  Foreknowledge,  they  change  their  attack  upon  another  quarter, 
namely,  the  justice  of  Reward  and  Punishment  in  the  situation  of  mankind 
we  have  represented :  for,  say  they,  if  the  Will  of  God  be  fulfilled  on  earth 
as  well  as  in  heaven,  who  hath  ever  resisted  his  WiU  ?  why  then  doth  he 
punish  }  As  to  Reward^  they  find  no  fuilt  with  that  being  conferred  upon 
them  unmerited,  so  the  only  difficulty  remains  with  respect  to  punishment ; 
and  in  order  to  answer  their  question,  let  us  examine  what  is  the  proper 
and  natural  foundation  of  Puni^ment. 

Men  are  apt  enough  to  inflict  it  for  injuries  received,  with  none  other 
view  than  to  wreak  their  resentment ;  and  the  Righteous,  when  having  most 
completely  mastered  their  passions,  still  fed  an  abhorrence  rise  in  their 
breasts  agunst  enormous  crimes,  althou^  no  ways  affecting  themselves, 
nor  capable  of  hurting  them.  What,  then,  is  this  Resentment  and  this 
Abhorrence  innate  ?  Suppose  they  were,  yet  we  cannot  ascribe  our  pas- 
sions and  aversions  to  the  Almighty,  or  imagine  him  punishing  in  order  to 
remove  a  loathsome  object  from  his  sig^t  which  it  gives  him  pain  to  behold. 
But  Mr.  Locke  has  long  since  exploded  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  and  if 
the  idea  of  Injury  was  acquired,  those  of  Resentment  and  Abhcnrence,  being 
its  ofilspring,  must  be  younger. 

In  our  chapter  on  the  Passions  we  have  traced  Anger  to  its  origin,  and 
found  it  derived  from  Expedience;  for  children  living  often  relieved 
themselves  from  whatever  oppressed  them  by  a  violent  exertion  of  their 
power  against  the  cause  of  it,  contract  a  habit  of  violence,  and  practise  it 
afterwards  without  view  to  the  consequences ;  satisfaction  being  translated 
from  the  end  to  the. means. 

The  abhorrence  of  villany,  as  well  when  proposed  to  ourselves,  as  prac- 
tised by  others,  is  one  of  the  moral  senses,  which  we  have  shown  in  the 
proper  place,  issue  from  the  same  fountain  ;  they  may  indeed  be  conveyed 
to  particular  persons  by  education,  by  precept,  by  example,  and  sympathy ; 
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kit  wiioerer  aeqmred  ihtm  fint,  learned  them  by  ooservataon  <tf  dienr  ne* 
cessary  tendency  to  good  order  and  faaf^ioesa,  and  by  e]q>erieooe  id  the 
,  maMeh  residting  from  thoae  practioea  they  woold  restrain.  Tbe  fita<|»eiit 
TJew  of  these  good  effects  casta  a  ^9hat  npon  the  aentimaits  i«oHiyiig  them, 
and  the  tnutslatkm  betng  once  coaa^lefealy  nmde,  desire  fixes  opoii  thena  aa 
i^n  its  nkimate  object* 

We  find  judgment  does  the  same  with  reqiect  to  truth  tranalated  ten 
the  Postulabi  to  the  IVoblem  demoostraled :  ^bt  equality  bctwcem  the 
squares  of  the  two  sides  and  hypotenuse  in  a  rectangular  trianglew  aenrea 
for  a  basis  in  mathematical  and  mechanical  operattons  without  oar  rawii^g 
back  perpetually  through  the  whole  process  whereby  Euclid  oonviaoed  us  of 
its  b^ng  a  truth.  In  like  atianner  when  our  naond  senses  are  grawB  Tigar- 
ous,  we  follow  their  impulse  without  thinking  of  any  higgler  pnnc^le  fini 
reoommending  them«  tod  many  of  us  without  acknowledgiagany  sncii  pim- 
etple. 

Now  I  would  not  by  any  means  lessen  tiieir  influence,  I  ra&er  wnii  it 
were  stronger  than  it  is,  for  we  very  sddom  stand  in  a  situation  to  dnoem 
the  expedioice  of  our  actions,  nor,  where  it  lies  anything  remote,  have  we 
strength  of  mind  enough  to  pursue  it ;  but  these  aaoral  senses  ser^re  as  ex* 
client  guides  to  direct,  and  spurs  to  stimulate  us  towards  the  attaiiuBeat 
of  happiness  that  w<Ndd  othmrise  escape  us.  Neyertheless  it  must  be 
owned  they  partake  of  the  nature  of  passion,  having  the  like  qualities,  the 
like  vdienxeace  and  manner  of  operation,  and  may  be  styled  virtnous  ap- 
petites, as  being  the  produce  of  reason  and  industry  rather  than  of  natme. 
They  are  to  be  ranked  among  the  Scyous  which  Plato  told  us  Urania  grafted 
upon  the  wild  stodcs  in  Psydie  s  garden ;  and  which  his  master  afterwatda 
'put  us  m  mind  were  apt  to  run  Inxuiiant,  unless  kept  within  bouads  by  a 
proper  tendance. 

'Hierefore  it  is  one  tiung  to  oonsnlt  our  rules  of  aetioii  for  shaping  oar 
condoct  thereby,  and  anottor  to  examine  the  rules  themselves  for  deteioaia- 
tag  in  what  manaer  we  shaU  establish,  or  rectify  them.  For  a  military  dis- 
cipline consists  in  the  strict  subordination  of  the  soldiecs  to  the  offieen,  and 
the  officers  to  tiie  general ;  so  the  litlfe  state  of  man  ia  never  so  wdl  dis- 
eqplioed  as  when  tl^  moral  senses  hove  the  entimconoiand  of  our  motions, 
but  lie  themsdves  under  oontrd  of  sober  consideration  and  sonad  judg- 
ment. While  in  the  hurry  of  action,  we  have  not  kasure  to  consult  the 
general,  but  must  posh  bravely  on  whitiier  our  nnmedtale  oiEoers  lead  us; 
nor  indeed  is  eoasultetioB  the  business  then,  but  intrepidity,  vigour,  and 
alertness.  Therefore  die  virtuous  man  acts  because  it  is  right  and  just, 
beoomi&g  and  laudable,  and  foibears  what  appears  wraag  and  base,  un- 
worthy wui  flhockiag  to  his  thought;  he  f^ws  the  motions  ol  aeal, 
honour,  shame,  deoeaey,  natural  affiection,  civility,  as  he  fods  them  rise  in 
his  breast ;  or  if  doubts  arise  he  tries  the  morfld  senses  by  one  another,  and 
adheres  to  that  which  carries  the  strongest  lustre,  and  highest  excellency 
in  his  imi^nation,  vnthout  considering  forther  why  he  suffiBn  himself  to 
be  guided  by  their  infiuence,  or  whence  it  was  derived.  For  the  greatest 
part  of  manlund  know  not  a  why  nor  a  vribence,  but  take  up  their  principles 
partly  from  their  partita  and  tutors,  partly  from  oaatom  and  geiMeral  esti- 
mation ;  and  those  who  do  investigate  them  to  the  fountain*  cannot  carry 
their  invert^tioas  in  their  head  upon  cootimon  occasions. 

But  in  seasons  of  ddiberation,  when  adautted  mto  the  general's  ftaat, 
having  the  instructions  and  intelligences  laid  before  us,  and  sitting  in  coun- 
cil upon  the  operations  of  the  campaign,  it  would  be  absurd  to  tflie  an  offi* 
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ctf  s  own  tenldmaaml  of  his  nerit,  or  give  him  his  orders  beonise  they  «e 
Buch  as  he  i«  nost  fond  of  execatkig;  we  ere  only  to  reganl  the  pabhe  aer- 
vioe»  what  are  each  nnn'a  abilidss,  and  ho^  faesMiy  h»t  oooahict  hmnelf 
to  proeMite  it.  So  if  we  have  lafficiept  lights  and  opportuaity  to  tilee  oar 
laanl  aeiisee  andflr  exafluaation,  in  order  to  modente  what  eatrav^gaades 
they  niay  hasre  ran  into*  or  detemune  the  rank  anoag  ^moi  in  the  com- 
maadof  onr  powers :  it  would  be  no  less  preposterous  to  try  their  rectitude 
by  what  tiiemaelyee  anggest  to  be  right,  or  to  settk  tfaor  degrees  of  aaUto- 
rity  upon  any  other  looadation  than  their  eevenl  tendencies  towards  the 
general  happiness*  wherein  we  shaU  always  find  onr  own  contained. 

^a.  Now  in  msikters  of  pimifthment,  when  we  have  it  in  onr  powo',  let 
«B  segtrd  the  heincwsBess  of  the  ofimce,  together  with  all  circmnstanoea 
that  may  aggravate  or  abate  our  abhosrence  of  it  as  beheld  1^  onr  araral 
aeaae;  b»t  when  we  are  to  examine  ^  lonndation  we  hare  for  entertain- 
ing this  abhorreaee,  we  shall  find  none  other  than  tiie  expedience  and  neces- 
sity of  ponisbment  to  preserve  coder,  and  good  feith,  and  honesty  among 
mankind.  Even  those  who  take  private  revenge,  when  ealled  upon  to  jus- 
tify their  conduct,  always  plead  that  otherwise  tbey  sfaoidd  He  open  to  per« 
ftiml  iM^ts;  whidi  shows  that  the  cmly  reasonable  excuse  for  resentment 
is  not  strictly  the  injury  received,  but  the  prevention  of  injaries  for  the 
fiitare.  Therefore  reascm,  as  well  as  aalliority,  enjoins  us  to  forgive  our 
hrotibar  not  only  seven  times,  bnt  until  seventy  times  seven,  mdess  vrhere 
animadversioBi  is  neoessary  either  for  our  own  quiet  and  benefit,  or  that  of 
others. 

Andtiiere  isas|>ecies  of  punishment  eaUed  chaatisement,  whidi  has  none 
other  ol^ject  beside  the  benefit  of  the  party  upon  whom  it  is  exerdaed. 
FEorents  and  sohooknasters  may  not  be  displeased  at  uakoky  triokA  played 
by  their  lads,  as  showing  a  sagadty  and  sprightliness  they  ddi^  to  be- 
hold ;  yet  they  will  not  sufier  them  to  pass  with  impunity,  lest  it  should 
generate  idleness  and  other  mischieis ;  here  is  no  al]horrenee  striking  the 
moral  sense,  nor  are  the  boys  disliked  the  worse  for  their  saUtes  of  yoadi 
and  ingenuity  ill  aj^lied ;  so  the  chastisemem^  is  not  for  miscairiages  com- 
mitted, but  for  foture  enormities  whidi  aught  be  committed. 

It  is  true  the  judge  passes  sentence  upon  criminals,  by  stated  rules,  be- 
cause he  is  no  more  than  a  minister  to  speak  the  sense  of  the  law ;  but  the 
l^idatuve  in  estaUiahing  the  law  rc^pards  none  other  ndes  than  tbos^ 
ing  the  public  ulaUty ;  therefore  equal  punishments  are  ajqwinted  for  ofiloieea 
of  unequal  enormity.  For  the  law  haAga  for  stealing  tiie  viAne  of  five  shil- 
Imgs,  but  does  no  move  fcxr  murder ;  and  some  go  wholly  unpunished,  sudk 
as  ingiatitttde,  inteaq^eranoe,  ftntailiiy  diseases  or  poverty  upon  fomiUes  by 
gattantries  or  extravaganoe,  becanse  diey  cannot  be  inquired  into  witiMMt 
causing  confoaion  and  worse  inconveniences^  On  the  other  hand,  ynhea  die 
title  to  a  throne  is  so  disputable  that  many  honest  well-disposed  persona 
are  drawn  by  mere  emMr  of  JH^|§fment  to  ti^  part  on  the  unfortanale  side ; 
&ey  are  adjudged  and  executed  as  rebels,  beoause  it  is  neoessary  to  main- 
tain the  authority  of  government,  and  tranquility  of  the  state. 

84.  Should  it  be  objected,  that  this  proves  the  contrary  to  what  we  have 
laid  down,  beoause  the  law,  whose  basis  is  utility,  does  not  fpmtn  as  in 
oar  estimation  of  Demerit ;  for  we  oompassicmate  instead  of  detestag  the 
deluded  malcontent,  while  we  aeknowledge  the  expedience  and  nescessity 
of  the  law  which  condemns  him,  and  think  the  abandoned  debauchee  de- 
servifl^  c^  punishment  which  the  law  cannot  provide  for  him ;  thcrdbre  we 
build  Qur  judgment  upon  other  grounds  than  those  of  utility.  I  shall  answer^ 
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that  as  Uie  law  is  not  the  sole  measure  of  justice,  so  neither  is  it  the  sole 
fountain  of  utiUty :  for  be  the  polity  of  a  nation  ever  so  weU  regulated p 
or  ever  so  wisely  administered,  the  people  must  still  do  something  for 
themselves  in  order  to  complete  their  happiness;  and  Providence  has 
reserved  to  his  own  management  the  putting  a  check  upon  some  enormitiea 
which  the  law  cannot  reach,  nor  human  sagacity  discover  or  pr^ent. 

Therefore  that  utility  which  the  provisions  of  the  law  cannot  totally 
compass,  may  still  remain  for  the  foundation  of  private  animadversion  and 
censure :  nor  is  it  a  small  argument  of  its  being  so,  that  we  naturally 
look  upon  the  greatness  of  mischief  done  as  an  aggravation  of  guilt  in  the 
perpetrator.  If  an  unwholesome  potion  be  given  to  make  a  man  sick  for 
a  week,  it  is  an  injury ;  if  it  bring  on  an  incurable  disease,  it  ia  a  more 
heinous  offence ;  if  death  ensue,  it  is  a  cr3ing  sin  of  murder. 

Well,  but  you  say  the  mischief  must  be  designed,  or  there  will  be  no 
crime  at  all :  the  greater  degree  of  mischief  is  only  an  evidence  ai  deeper 
blackness  in  the  design :  so  that  properly  speaking  it  is  not  the  damage 
done,  but  depravity  of  heart  in  the  doer,  which  raises  your  abhorrence  and 
wishes  for  vengeance ;  for  when  assured  of  the  design,  you  pronounce  the 
guilt  the  same,  feel  the  same  abhorrence  and  wish,  although  its  purpose  be 
utterly  frustrated,  and  no  damage  at  all  ensue. 

Why  this  is  the  very  thing  I  have  been  contending  for  all  along,  that 
the  true  ground  of  punishment  is  not  the  mischief  done,  or  the  crime  com- 
initted,  but  the  prevention  of  future  enormities,  productive  of  future  mis- 
chiefs, and  this  object  I  think  may  fsiirly  rank  under  the  class  of  utility. 
.  We  have  found  in  the  former  part  of  this  work,  that  the  volitions  giving 
birth  to  our  actions  depend  upon  the  •present  motives  occurring  to  oor 
thought,  which  are  either  what  our  judgment  represents  as  most  expedient 
or  our  imagination  as  most  alluring  and  desirable ;  and  these  motives  are 
suggested  by  the  opinions,  the  sentiments,  the  inclinations  and  habits  we 
have  contracted :  when  desire  fixes  upon  practices  of  pernicious  tendency, 
this  is  called  a  Depravity  of  mind,  or  vulgarly,  though  improperly,  a  De- 
pravity of  Will,  by  a  metonyllie  of  cause  for  effect,  because  the  state  of 
the  mind,  and  desires  in  the  heart,  influence  the  Will,  and  of  course  pro* 
duce  actions  conformable  thereto ;  for  a  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil 
fruit,  neither  can  a  corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good  fruit. 

Therefore  this  depravity  of  heart  being  productive  of  bad  effects,  when- 
ever the  season  and  opportunity  serves  to  bring  them  to  maturity,  becomes 
justly  odious  upon  account  of  the  poisonous  fruits  it  bears.  But  as  punish- 
ment, animadversion,  and  censure,  being  grievous  to  the  party  sufiering 
them,  tend  to  dissociate  desire  from  the  sentiments  whereto  they  are 
annexed,  and  work  amendment,  or  in  other  words,  to  give  men  a  disgust 
for  the  vices  rendering  them  obnoxious  thereto :  or  at  least  to  restrain  them 
from  breaking  forth  into  act,  and  discourage  others  from  entertaining  the 
like  ;  it  is  this  use  which  renders  the  puni^iment  merited  and  just :  for  I 
appeal  to  any  considerate  person,  whether  he  would  punish,  or  ascribe  to 
a  depravity  of  heart,  any  action  or  sentiment  whatever,  which  could  nevo: 
do  the  least  hurt  either  to  the  owner,  or  any  person  in  the  world  beside. 

35.  For  this  reason  freedom  of  action,  and  so  much  understanding  as 
may  make  the  party  sensible  for  what  the  punishment  was  inflicted,  are 
always  esteemed  necessary  requisites  to  render  him  obnoxious  thereto ;  be- 
cause punishment  operating  upon  the  imagination,  and  through  that  upon 
the  Will,  where  either  of  these  two  channels  are  wanting,  becomes  uselese, 
and  consequently  unjust.     Therefore  sly  rcvepgcs  which  may  l)c  mistaken  for 
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accidents,  atid  nobody  can  know  they  were  the  effect  (tf  resentment,  though 
90inetimes  practised  by  spiteful  persons,  have  never  been  holden  warrant- 
able by  the  jndicioua :  nor  will  a  righteous  man  punish  where  the  trans- 
gressor had  not  liberty  of  choice,  nor  where  the  reason  of  his  punishing 
cannot  be  understood. 

If  a  brick  tumbles  down  upon  you,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  fall  a  whip- 
ping, or  breaking  it,  because  such  discipline  could  contribute  nothing  to- 
wards preventing  other  bricka  afterwards  from  tumbling  upon  your  own  or 
somebody  ebe's  head ;  but  had  our  treatment  with  brickbats  any  influence 
upon  their  future  motions,  we  should  form  rules  of  justice  for  our  dealings 
with  them  as  well  as  with  one  another.  When  the  puppy  dog  fouls  your 
parlour,  you  beat  him  for  it ;  but  then  yon  rub  his  nose  in  the  filth  to  make 
him  sensible  why  he  is  beaten ;  and  you  think  this  severity  justifiable,  with- 
out discerning  any  depravity  of  heart  in  the  beast,  only  because  it  secures 
your  rooms  against  the  like  disaster  for  the  future  :  but  if  he  has  stolen  a 
woodcock  from  the  larder,  and  you  do  not  discover  the  theft  till  next  morn- 
ing, when  your  correction  can  do  no  good,  it  would  be  cruelty  to  chastise 
him. 

Mischiefe  done  by  mere  accident  are  judged  pardonable :  but  why  ?  be- 
cause pnnishment  has  no  influence  upon  accidents :  for  in  some  cases  where 
better  care  may  prevent  them,  we  do  not  scruple  to  animadvert  in  order  to 
spur  men  to  greater  vigilance :  the  statute  of  Anne  lays  a  heavy  penalty 
upon  servants  setting  a  house  on  fire  undesignedly ;  nor  did  I  ever  hear  that 
statute  complained  of  as  contrary  to  natural  justice. 

Why  are  military  punishments  severer  than  all  others  ?  Is  there  greater 
depravity  in  disobedience  to  an  ofiicer,  than  to  a  civil  magistrate,  a  parent, 
or  a  master  ?  Not  so,  but  because  the  service  requires  a  stricter  discipline 
and  a  more  implicit  obedience.  Nor  can  you  pretend  the  soldiers  consent 
upon  enlisting,  for  many  of  them  are  inveigled  to  enlist  by  drink,  or  by  the 
bounty-money,  without  knowing  what  they  undertake,  or  considering  the 
rules  they  submit  to :  besides  that  you  subject  the  impressed  man  to  the 
same  severities  with  the  volunteer. 

Why  is  the  law  of  fashion  so  strict  upon  little  matters  that  a  man  would 
make  himself  more  ignominious  by  wearing  his  wig  the  wrong  side  out- 
wards, than  by  corresponding  with  the  Pope,  or  the  Pretender  ?  unless  be- 
cause censure,  exclamation,  and  ridicule,  being  the  only  penalties  you  have 
to  enforce  it,  you  must  lay  them  on  the  more  lustily  to  keep  the  thought- 
less world  to  decency  in  matters  wherein  they  have  none  other  restraint 
upon  them. 

Thus  whatever  species  of  puniehment  we  ^x  our  eye  upon,  we  shall  al- 
ways find  it  deducible  from  utility  ;  but  the  deduction  is  too  long  to  carry 
constantly  in  our  heads,  nor  can  every  head  trace  it  out ;  neidier  do  we 
upon  all  occasion  stand  in  a  situation  to  discern  the  consequences  of  our 
punishing,  or  sparing :  therefore  the  judicious,  from  their  observation  of 
those  causes,  so  far  as  they  can  investigate  them,  strike  out  rules  of  justice, 
and  distingui^  degrees  of  wickedness,  which  they  hang  up  in  public  as 
marks,  or  erect  as  posts  of  direction,  to'  guide  our  steps  in  the  journey 
of  life;  and  inculcate  a  moral  sense  or  abhorrence  of  evil,  to  serve  as  a 
g^uard  to  protect  us  against  inordinate  desires  that  might  tempt  us  to  in- 
justice, and  as  a  measure  to  apportion  our  resentment  against  the  heinous- 
ness  of  an  ofience,  or  depravity  of  an  offender. 

Such  of  us  as  aro^  well  disciplined  look  up  to  these  marks  continually,  and 
shape  their  steps  accordingly,  both  with  rb^pect  to  what  they  bhall  a^'oid 
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^lemsclves.  and  what  notice  they  thall  take  of  the  pr6ce6dti4|»  tatA  aenti- 
ments  of  their  fellow-tra^rdkre,  withoirt  thinking  of  anything  further ;  and 
unoh  the  greater  part  of  na  withont  knowing  of  anytlung  furtlier  to  be 
thougjbt  of :  whea  these  ktter  get  a  smattering  of  phik)ao|>hy,  yoa  hear 
them  declaim  incessantly  upon  t^  essential  and  unalteiahle  rides  of  n^tik 
and  wrong,  independent  on  God  himsd^  hamog  a  natve  he  did  not  gjve 
them,  and  being  an  oUigation  upon  him  diat  he  mwl  not  break  throQglu 

36.  But  the  ^•seebg  eye  of  God  stretdies  wide  and  far,  briiolda  all  na- 
ture and  all  futurity  in  one  unbounded  prospect :  therefore  needs  no  writs 
nor  rulee  to  direct  his  meaaures,  nor  moral  seneea  to  proteet  againat  tem^ 
tations  which  cannot  approach  him:  for  in  every  appliealiDn  of  aecoMd-canses 
he  bears  his  ultimate  end  constantly  in  vkrw,  and  pnnttea  it  unnerring^y 
and  invariably.  What  tins  end  may  be,  peduqia  it  wen  in  vain  for  na  to 
inquire,  but  the  utmost  point  beyond  whi^  we  can  connecre  nothing  far- 
ther, is  the  good  and  happiness  of  his  cnatmaae  this  then  we  must  ngard 
as  the  centre  wherein  all  his  diapensationa  tonninate,  and  by  the  tead^M^ 
whereto  he  reguktea  his  measures  of  justkae. 

Now  Punishment  must  be  acknowledged  an  evil  to  the  sufferer  while 
under  the  lash  of  it»  therefore  unless  we  wiHirafpoae  the  fountain  of  Qoed- 
ness  sometimes  to  terminate  his  views  iqxmevfl,  we  must  allow  that  he  nevev 
punishes,  unless  from  some  greater  ben^t  to  redound  therefrom,  either  to 
the  offender  or  some  other  part  of  the  cneation.^  What  other  benefits  msqi^ 
arise  therefrom  we  know  not,  but  we  know  its  tendency  to  dieek  or  cafe  a 
depravity  of  heart  where  it  ^m,  to  chaooarage  die  coatractiBg  of  it  where  it 
is  not,  and  consequently  to  prevent  the  mlsduevous  fraita  growing  from 
that  evil  root* 

Therefore  as  men  are  ooaatituted,  this  remedy  is  neoessary  to  reatraia 
enormities  from  abounding  among  them,  unless  you  wiU  suppose  a  minwm* 
lous  interposition,  wludi  is  not  the  usual  mediod  of  providence ;  and  it  is 
this  necearity  which  jostifies  the  punishment,  and  aaoertains  the  meaawa  of 
it.  K  we  go  on  to  inquire  further,  why  men  are  aa  constituted,  this  w31 
involve  us  in  another  question,  which  never  waa,  and  perfaapa  never  will  be 
determined  by  the  sons  of  Adam*  namely,  why  pain»  diatress,  affliction,  and 
nneasinesB  of  all  kinds,  were  permitted  at  all  in  the  wcHrld ;  for  morai  evil 
were  no  evil  if  there  were  no  natural ;  beoauae  how  oould  I  do  wrong*  if 
no  hurt  or  damage  could  ensue  therefrom  to  anybody?  and  ia  no  gveater 
than  the  mischiefs  whereof  it  may  be  productive.  Therefore  it  is  natural 
evil  whk^h  creates  the  difficulty ,  and  the  quantity  of  tlna  evil  b  the  same  ffOM 
whatever  caus^  arising.  *'  Think  ye  those  eighteen,  upon  wbom  ^ 
tower  of  Siloam  fdl,  were  sinnen  above  all  other  inhabitants  of  Jerasakn  ?" 
We  are  told,  nay :  yet  the  pain*  the  loaa  of  life,  and  otfaier  damages  they 
sastnined,  were  the  same  in  quantity  as  if  they  had  brought  down  the  laia 
l^*on  their  own  heads  for  their  misconduct. 

Let  any  man  explain  to  me  deariy  how  the  permiaaion  of  miadiievoai 
accidents  isconasleat  with  our  ideaa  of  infinite  geodBaaa,and  I  wfll  under- 
take to  show  him  by  the  lights  he  shall  aford  me^  how  the  perasiseioa  of 
moral  evil  is  likewise  consistent.  The  only  aolutioB  of  thiad^kulty  I  i^pre* 
head  must  be  taken  from  the  imperfoctioB^  oar  underMaading,  forwehave 
observed  in  a  formar  place,  that  infinite  Goodnesaand  iafiaite  Power,  con* 
adered  in  the  abstract,  seem  iaeoaqiatible:  whi^  dwwa  there  is  something 
wrong  in  our  conceptions,  and  that  we  are  not  competent  judges  of  what 
belongs,  and  what  is  repugnant  to  goodneas.  Bat  God  knowa  though,  we  do 
not,  and  is  good  and  righteous  in  all  his  ways;  therefore  whatever  method 
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he  pnrroaft  is  an  eviiknce  of  its  rectitude  beyond  all  othd*  evidences  that 
cm  cftkr  to  us  for  the  contrary. 

37.  Jastice  regards  solely  the  degree  of  depravity  existent,  nor  has  any 
ooBcem  with  the  manner  how  it  came  to  exist :  a  man  bribed  with  a  lai*ge 
Stan  of  money  is  not  exonsed  by  the  guilt  of  the  eoqf^yer,  althongh  perhaipa 
he  wonki  never  have  thonght  of  con^mitting  the  crime  without  that  temp- 
tatlon ;  and  if  evil  communication  corrupts  good  manners,  the  corruption 
coming  through  this  channel  does  not  exempt  it  from  censure.  The  per- 
peU^tion  indeed  of"  viUanies,  without  any  instigation  or  inducement,  ag- 
gravates their  heinousness,  because  it  indicates  a  greater  depravity  of  heart; 
bat  the  degree  of  depravity  once  ascertained,  always  sets  the  measure  to 
the  detestation  and  the  demerit  of  the  offender,  without  inquiring  into 
the  flooroe  from  whence  it  was  derived ;  and  we  riiall  find  it  so  in  whatever 
case  we  consider  maturely  and  candidly. 

Suppose  you  and  I  delegated  by  Heaven  to  govern  tome  little  district, 
with  absolute  power  of  life  and  death  over  the  inhabitants,  with  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  their  hearts,  and  were  sitting  in  council  toge* 
ther  upon  the  measures  of  executing  our  commission,  which  we  were  re- 
solved to  do  with  exact  justice  and  integrity.  Suppose  furtiier,  what  has 
been  diown  not  to  be  the  real  fiact,  but  in  order  to  make  our  case  the 
stronger  for  our  present  purpose,  let  us  suppose  that  men  had  been  hidierto 
utterly  destitute  of  Freewill,  but  guided  in  all  their  motions  by  an  external 
ii^aenoe ;  and  their  sentiments  and  dispositions  thrown  upon  them,  with- 
out their  own  act,  by  tiie  impulse  of  necessary  causes ;  but  at  the  moment 
when  we  entered  upon  our  ofioe,  this  inftuence  and  impulse  were  taken  off, 
and  they  were  put  into  the  condition  of  common  men,  whom  we  have  con- 
versed with  in  the  world :  how  should  we  proceed  to  manage  with  them  ? 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  presumed  we  should  agree  upon  a  general 
amnesty  for  the  past,  in  consideration  of  ^  force  they  had  lain  under ;  and 
in  the  next  we  should  contrive  measures  for  their  Mure  well-being,  and 
finding  them  in  possession  of  powers  of  action,  together  with  liberty  to  use 
them,  we  should  study  to  turn  their  Freewill  into  courses  most  advantageous 
to  the  community.  If  we  saw  vices  and  malignity  among  them,  we  might 
probably  feel  an  abhorrence  and  detestation  thereof,  for  I  do  not  suppose 
ourselves  divested  of  the  moral  senses  we  had  acquired  before ;  but  this  sen- 
timent would  be  like  that  aversion  we  have  to  spiders,  toads,  and  adders, 
who  did  not  make  themselves  what  they  are,  but  received  their  venom  and 
ugliness  from  the  hand  of  nature ;  yet  I  hope  we  should  be  too  equitable  to 
punish  any  man  merely  because  we  did  not  like  his  looks,  unless  where  t^ose 
looks  manifested  a  badness  of  heart,  productive  of  mischief  to  himself  or  his 
neighbours,  and  then  we  should  apply  such  punishments,  notes  of  inftuny, 
or  censures,  as  we  judged  most  proper  for  preventing  his  ill  qualities  fnmk 
breaking  forth  into  act,  or  spreading  the  contagion  elsiewhere ;  thinking  our 
proceedings  justifiable  by  their  experience,  and  regulating  the  measure  of 
our  poniihments  by  their  several  aptness  to  answer  the  purpose  intended. 

88«  If  dm  we  find  that  human  reason,  when  acting  most  conformably  to 
oar  ideas  of  prudence  and  e^ui^,  would  restrain  depravity,  from  whatever 
sources  arising,  by  adequate  punishments,  why  should  we  arraign  the  justice 
of  God  for  prooeeding  ip  the  like  manner  ?  For  he  beholds  the  works  of 
his  hands,  and  diseems  whereof  they  are  nuide,  nor  is  he  nnaoquainted  with 
the  operations  and  uses  of  second  causes.  He  has  made  moral  evil  the 
general,  and,  as  some  believe,  die  sole  fountain  of  natural :  He  has  given 
man  freedom  to  choose  between  good  and  evil :  He  knows  that  vices  will 
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abound  among  them,  which  will  infloence  them  to  use  their  freedom  to  pet' 
nicious  purposes,  and  has  appointed  punishment  as  one  of  the  springs  to 
operate  upon  the  human  mind  for  restraining  the  growth  of  wickedness,  and 
preventing  its  bad  effects.  Can  we  then  doubt  that  he  will  employ  all  the 
springs  of  action  in  those  uses,  and  upon  those  occasions,  wherein  be  in  his 
wisdom  judges  them  respectively  proper  ?  or  what  rule  of  justice  does  he 
violate  by  so  doing  ? 

Why  he  permitted  moral  evil,  is  a  consideration  quite  foreign  to  the  pre* 
sent  subject,  and  can  only  produce  that  entanglement  niUurally  consequent 
upon  blending  discussions  of  different  natures  together :  for  whether  we  can 
reconcile  that  permission  with  our  ideas,  or  no,  still  evil  being  once  per- 
mitted, becomes  a  foundation  for  justice  to  ward  off  the  bad  effects  that 
might  ensue  from  it :  for  justice  cannot  stand  at  variance  with  goodness, 
nor  can  one  ever  forbid  what  the  other  recommends. 

As  the  judge  passes  sentence  upon  the  house-breaker  and  the  assassin, 
not  in  animosity  to  them,  but  in  regard  to  the  honest  man,  that  he  may 
sleep  quietly  in  his  bed,  and  go  about  his  lawful  occasions  without  hazard 
of  his  life:  so  Grod  punishes  the  wicked  not  in  wrath  and  detestation,  but  in 
mercy  and  loving-kindness,  many  times  to  the  delinquent  himself,  but  al- 
ways either  to  him  or  his  fcdlow-creatures. 

Therefore  to  the  question.  Who  hath  ever  resisted  his  Will  ?  AMiy  then 
doth  he  punish  ?  It  may  be  answered.  To  secure  the  further  accomplish- 
ment of  bis  Will,  and  to  effect  his  gracious  purposes  towards  tliose  whom 
he  intended  to  preserve  from  the  like  wickedness  or  the  pernicious  conse- 
quences springing  therei^om :  views  wherein  we  cannot  find  the  least  tinc- 
ture of  injustice  or  arbitrary  proceeding. 

89.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  justify  the  ways  of  God,  unless  we  endeavour 
likewise  to  obviate  the  perverse  consequences  men  sometimes  draw  from  the 
Will  of  God  being  constantly  fulfilled.  For,  say  they,  if  that  will  always 
take  place,  then  we  have  no  Will  of  our  own,  being  pinned  down  to  one 
particular  manner  of  proceeding,  which  it  is  his  Will  should  be  taken. 

But  if  human  action  were  necessary,  as  indeed  it  is  not,  we  have  seen 
that  would  not  excuse  iniquity  from  punishment,  as  being  an  application  of 
the  proper  cause  for  preventing  the  growth  and  mischidfs  of  it :  and  this 
persuasion  sufficiently  inculcated,  would  necessarily,  if  the  operation  of 
motives  be  necessary,  drive  them  into  a  course  of  thinking  and  acting  pro- 
ductive of  happiness ;  and  if  they  attain  the  possession  of  this  treasure,  it  i» 
not  much  matter  whether  they  apprehend  themselves  procuring  it  by  ne- 
cessary or  vcduntary  agency  :  therefore  they  will  do  well  to  contemplate  the 
penalties  annexed  to  evil-doing ;  for  it  will  do  them  good  one  way  or  other, 
if  not  as  exhortation  to  work  upon  a  free  agent,  at  least  as  a  salutary  me- 
dicine to  rectify  the  disorders  in  their  machine. 

But  an  event  being  agreeable  to  the  Will  of  another,  does  not  always 
hinder  it  from  being  the  choice  of  our  own  Will  too :  what  I  do  by  the 
command  of  a  superior,  while  I  pay  him  a  cheerful  and  ready  obedience,  i& 
done  by  the  Will  of  both.  It  is  lucky,  you  say,  I  stand  so  disposed,  for  I 
must  have  done  the  thing  had  I  been  ever  so  desirous  of  the  contrary ;  so  I 
am  in  the  condition  of  a  man  sitting  in  a  room  where  the  doors  are  lodied 
upon  him  without  his  perceiving  it ;  he  is  actually  a  prisoner,  though  he 
does  not  feel  his  confinement,  because  he  happens  to  choose  the  only  thing 
he  has  in  his  power,  that  is,  to  stay  where  he  is. 

But  what  if  I  do  a  good  office  for  an  acquaintance  to  whom  I  owe  no  ob- 
ligation, nor  have  other  inducement  than  good  nature  ?  do  not  1  gratify  his 
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Will  and  my  own  at  the  same  time  ?  Or  what  if  an  artfal  politician,  who 
can  see  through  and  through  me,  leads  me  dexterously  to  co-operate  with 
bis  designs  :  although  the  issue  should  fiedl  out  beside  or  contrary  to  my  in- 
tention, still  the  steps  I  am  made  to  take  by  his  management  were  the  work 
of  my  own  WiU.  So  when  God  puts  in  use  the  proper  causes  for  producing 
an  event,  we  need  not  fear  but  he  will  adapt  them  so  wisely  as  that  they 
shall  not  fiul  to  accomplish  his  WiU ;  nevertheless,  if  among  these  causes 
there  be  the  motives  fit  to  work  upon  a  free  agent,  the  act  j^rformed  is  as 
completely  the  Will  of  that  agent,  as  if  his  ideas  had  derived  from  any  other 
source,  or  been  thrown  up  by  the  fortuitous  declination  of  Epicurus*  atoms. 

The  fallacy  here  lies  in  the  same  equivocation  of  language  taken  notice  of 
in  the  foregoing  pages,  to  which  I  refer  anybody  who  thinks  it  needful  to 
revise  what  has  been  already  ofiered :  for  the  Will  of  God  must  be  fulfilled 
in  none  other  sense  than  what  was  absolutely  foreknown,  or  contained  in 
the  plan  of  Providence,  must  come  to  pass ;  not  by  compulsion  or  neces- 
sity, but  by  removal  of  all  hazard  to  the  contrary. 

40.  Another  fond  imagination  may  start  up  in  men's  heads  from  the 
never-failing  completion  of  the  divine  Will,  as  if  it  justified  them  in  all  the 
follies  they  have  been  guilty  of;  for,  say  they,  whatever  we  have  done  must 
have  been  agreeable  to  the  Will  of  God,  because  having  taken  efiect ;  for 
nothing  has  fidlen  out  that  was  not  so ;  therefore  wherein  have  we  done 
amiss  ?  for  who  hath  ever  resisted  his  will  ?  And  they  put  this  question 
by  way  of  defiance,  to  give  any  other  than  one  certain  answer. 

But  they  deceive  ^emselves  by  their  manner  of  wording  the  question ; 
for  had  it  been  asked,  who  hath  defeated  his  Will  ?  we  could  not  have  pro- 
duced an  instance,  nor  yet  would  it  have  served  their  purpose,  nor  furnished 
an  excuse  for  their  misconduct,  that  we  could  not ;  but  who  hath  resisted 
bis  Will  ?  is  no  such  unanswerable  question ;  for  the  Will  may  be  resisted 
without  success,  and  then  come  to  pass  notwithstanding ;  or  it  may  be  mis- 
understood, and  in  that  case  accomplished  by  the  very  endeavour  to  do 
something  contrary  to  it. 

Suppose  you  lend  monev  to  a  friend  upon  lus  note  ;  he  being  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  fully  confiding  m  your  honour,  sends  you  a  letter  with  the  value 
inclosed,  only  desiring  you  will  bum  the  note,  that  your  executors  may  not 
find  it  to  charge  him  with  the  debt ;  but  before  you  can  fulfil  his  request, 
somebody  else  finds  the  note,  who,  having  a  spite  against  you,  throws  it 
into  the  fire  with  intention  to  disable  you  from  recovering  the  sum  con- 
tained in  it :  here  he  acts  in  direct  opposition  to  your  WiU ;  his  design  is 
nothing  else  than  to  cross  and  thwart  you :  yet  in  so  doing  he  does  the 
very  thing  you  wiU  should  be  done,  and  would  have  done  yourself,  if  he 
had  not  been  beforehand  with  you.  In  like  manner  we  may,  and  too  fre- 
quently do,  resist  the  WiU  of  God,  but  by  that  very  resistance  accomplish 
it ;  for  we  act  in  the  dark,  scarce  ever  knowing  what  is  his  real  WiU,  or 
that,  its  constant  aim,  the  good  of  his  creation,  with  the  greatest  part 
whereof  we  have  no  visible  connection,  nor  the  least  suspicion  of  what  con« 
cem  their  interests  have  with  our  proceedings. 

We  have  often  heard  of  a  distinction  between  the  secret  and  declared 
WiU ;  the  latter  is  so  much  as  we  can  discover  by  the  best  use  of  our  un- 
derstanding, which  being  fallible,  wiU  sometimes  discover  to  us  what  is  not 
the  truth ;  yet  this  is  Uie  guide  God  has  given  us  for  our  direction,  and 
whUe  we  act  conformably  thereto,  although  the  event  by  disappointing 
our  endeavours  should  prove  the  secret  WiU  to  have  been  otherwise^  never- 
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theless  our  honest,  fhougii  mistaken  zeal  for  his  service,  will  stand  i^roved 
in  his  sights  and  engage  his  bountiful  favour  towards  us. 

Whereas  on  the  other  haiid,  if  we  perversely  run  counter  to  the  admoni- 
tions of  this  guide,  it  will  avail  us  nothing  that  our  being  permitted  to  take 
our  course  proves  it  agreeable  to  the  secret  Will ;  for  God  does  not  punish 
In  anger,  nor  for  having  been  disappointed  of  his  purpose ;  a  cause  of  re- 
sentment which  can  never  be/all  him ;  but  with  the  view  of  a  physician  who 
prescribes  a  smart  operation  necessary  to  cure  a  distemper  that  would  de- 
stroy the  patient,  or  infect  the  neighbourhood.  And  if  we  regard  our  vicious 
dispositions  in  this  light,  which  is  the  true  one,  we  must  behold  them  with 
the  same  aversion  we  should  a  loathsome  disease,  whether  we  apprehend  it 
brought  upon  us  by  our  mismanagement,  or  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  heaven ; 
which  aver^on  once  become  hesurty  and  strong,  may  be  trusted  to  take  its 
chance  for  tiie  efiect  it  will  have  upon  our  conduct. 

41.  For  it  is  not  so  material  to  give  a  right  judgment  upon  what  is  past 
and  cannot  be  undone,  as  to  take  right  measures  for  the  future.  Therefore 
lest  any  should  encourage  themselves  in  indolence,  or  wrong  doing,  under 
pretence  that  since  the  Will  of  God  is  always  punctually  fulfilled,  whatever 
shaU  be  done,  good  or  bad,  must  be  conformable  to  that  Will,  so  they  need 
not  scruple  to  take  the  courses  they  like,  being  sure  to  accomplish  it  at  all 
events ;  let  them  consider,  that  since  that  Will  shall  take  effect  at  all  evioitSp 
they  may  as  well  accomplish  it  by  doing  right  as  wrong,  being  equally  sure 
eitl^  way,  that  what  they  shall  do  wiU  be  the  thing  that  was  to  come  to 
pass :  if  then  the  Will  of  God  be  done  in  both  cases,  and  they  have  thdr 
dioioe  in  what  manner  they  shall  accomplish  it,  had  they  not  better  choose 
the  manner  most  advantageous  to  themselves,  than  one  pemicions  and  de- 
structive to  them  ? 

For  our  bunness  is  to  pursue  our  own  truest  interests ;  we  have  nothing 
to  do  vnth  the  secret  Will ;  that  will  work  itself  out  without  our  solicitude 
to  complete  it ;  the  end  assigned  us  to  work  out,  is  none  other  than  our 
own  happiness,  to  be  pursued  carefully  and  industriously,  according  to  thf 
lights  afforded  us. 

Good  and  evil  lie  before  us ;  we  have  powers  of  action,  vnth  liberty  to 
use  them :  if  our  powers  at  any  time  be  limited,  we  have  still  some  scope 
to  range  in ;  if  our  passions  or  evil  habits  abridge  our  liberty,  still  we  may 
strive  and  struggle  against  them :  in  all  cases  l^re  is  something  or  other 
wherein  we  may  exert  our  endeavours :  let  us  then  apply  them  where  they 
may  turn  most  to  our  benefit ;  but  above  all  beware  of  reducing  ourselves 
to  such  a  deplorable  condition,  as  that  even  mercy  and  loving  kindneas 
must  lay  a  heavy  weight  of  punishment  upon  us  in  order  to  effect  its  gra- 
cious purposes. 

42.  There  is  still  another  quarter  of  the  veildemess  vre  have  not  yet  ex- 
plored, vdiere  the  giant  Fate  stalks  along  with  irresistible  strides,  bearing 
down  the  forest  like  tender  blades  of  com  before  him«  forcing  his  passage 
through  ramparts  and  rocks :  the  textures  of  human  contrivance  are  but  as 
the  dewy  cobwebs  of  autumn  across  his  way :  nor  can  Freewill  find  a  place 
for  the  sole  of  her  foot  among  the  hei^y  ruins  wherewith  he  bestrews  the 
ground. 

But  before  we  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  courses  of  Fate,  let  us, 
according  to  our  usual  custom,  endeavour  to  understand  what  is  prop^ly 
meant  by  the  word.  We  find  it  often  confounded  with  Necessity ,«or  thie 
impidsive  operation  of  necessary  causes :  for  the  Stratonic  and  Democritie 
Atheists  understood  it,  when  they  ascribed  all  events  to  Fate,  that  is,  to 
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the  actions  of  matter  depending  upon  one  another  in  a  continued  eeries 
from  aU  eternity:  and  Homer's  Moira  crataia,  strong- handed  Fate,  has 
beea  generally  translated  by  the  Latin  'poets,  dura  Necessitas,  inflexiUe 
Neeeeaity. 

Bat  I  conceive  Ihese  two  very  different  things  in  conmion  understanding, 
if  we  may  reckon  Necessity  as  h&re  used  a  common  idea,  for  I  rather  take 
necessary  agency  to  be  terms  bdonging  to  the  speculative  vocabulary ;  but 
apprehend  that  operations  whereto  tbey  may  be  applicaUe,  cannot  upon 
that  account  be  styled  the  Work  of  Fate,  in  propriety  of  language.  The 
circulation  oi  sap  in  vegetables,  the  contraction  mid  dilatation  of  their 
fibres,  the  action  of  the  sun,  air,  and  mould,  eontriboting  to  make  them 
yidd  thar  several  fruits,  are  all  necessary  agencies :  yet  when  a  man  plants 
a  peach-tree,  can  you  properly  say  it  is  therelore  fated  that  he  shall  gather 
pcM^s  and  not  phuns  or  filberts  therefrom  ?  or  if  he  sows  oats  in  his  field, 
ik>eB  be  think  anything  of  a  fatality  againiA  his  reaping  wheat  or  barley  ? 
So  neither  if  we  knew  a  collection  of  atoms  having  motions  among  them 
which  must  form  a  regular  world,  should  we  esteem  everydiing  fiital  that 
might  be  produced  bv  them. 

But  Fate,  derived  from  the  Latin,  Fan,  signifying  to  speak,  must 
denote  iht  word  spoken  by  some  intelligent  Being,  who  has  power  to  make 
his  words  good :  so  that  whatever  he  says  shall  be  dcme,  wiU  infallibly  come 
to  pass ;  and  does  not  at  all  relate  to  the  causes  or  manner  whereby  it  is 
•oeomplished,  unless  those  causes  be  made  to  act  in  consequence  of  the 
woBdspokoi. 

As  to  the  Parese,  supposed  in  heathen  mythology  to  spin  the  thread  of 
life,  and  by  their  scissors  to  determine  the  period  of  it,  I  should  understand 
this  thread  only  to  express  the  series  of  events  befalling  every  man,  not  the 
sen^  of  causes  operating  to  bring  them  forth.  And  the'  Pagans  seem 
miaflCtfed in  thieir  notions  concerning  tiie  author  of  Fate;  sometimes  it  is 
their  Jove  who  fixes  it  by  his  arbitrary  decree,  as  in  the  ill  successes  of  the 
Grecian  army ;  sometimes  he  is  only  an  executive  power,  subordinate  to 
the  Parcae,  compelled  by  their  spinning  to  do  or  permit  what  he  does  not 
like,  as  in  the  death  of  Sarpedon. 

However,  leaving  them  to  their  own  imaginations,  with  us  who  acknow- 
ledge one  supreme  Governor  subordinale  in  nothing  nor  controllable  by 
any  other  Power,  Fate,  or  Destiny,  must  be  the  same  with  the  decree  of 
the  Almighty;  nor  can  we  doubt  that  whatever  he  has  decreed  will  not 
fail  of  coming  to  pass. 

43.  But  tbos  decree  works  no  effect  of  itself,  being  no  efficient  cause; 
for  if  you  order  your  servant  to  do  a  thing,  the  business  is  done  by  the 
efficacy  of  his  action,  not  of  your's ;  a  command  given  to  n  subordinate, 
we  shall  acknowledge  compulsive ;  therefore  if  any  man  knows  of  a  decree 
issued  from  the  Almighty  coneeming  Romething  he  is  to  do,  I  shall  never 
advice  him  to  strive  against  it,  nor  think  himself  at  liberty  to  do  the 
contrary. 

But  it  is  not  this  kind  of  decrees  that  are  sni^)0sed  to  gencwitB  FVutality, 
whi^  arises  from  those  unknown  to  us,  coi^bing  our  actions  to  the  course 
suited  for  bringing  forth  the  destined  event;  yet  even  in  this  ease  it  ia  not 
the  word  spoken  and  never  heard  by  us,  but  something  consequent  upon  it 
that  imposes  the  Fatality.  We  are  told  indeed,  that  God  said.  Let  there 
be.  Light,  and  there  was  Light ;  yet  we  cannot  imagine  tiie  Light  sprung 
forth  without  some  exertion  of  Omnipotence  to  produce  it :  for  when  after- 
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wards  he  said.  Let  us  make  man  after  our  own  image,  neverthdeas  man 
was  not  made  until  he  moulded  the  dust  of  the  earth  into  a  humaa  body, 
«nd  breathed  thereinto  the  breath  of  life :  therefcnre  when  we  taj  God 
created  all  things  by  his  word,  we  do  not  understand  that  they  prodnoed 
themselves  out  of  nonentity,  in  obedience  to  the  order  given,  nor  that  this 
order  was  an  efficient  cause  of  their  existence ;  but  intend  only  to  express 
the  fBcXiity  wherewith  the  divine  operatioiis  are  performed,  similar  to  that 
of  a  man  in  authority,  causing  what  he  pleased  to  be  done  upon  the  word 
of  command. 

Very  true,  you  say :  nobody  imagines  the  sound  of  worda  spoken  can 
work  anything.  But  when  God  pronounces  his  decree,  he  accompanies  it 
with  some  act  of  power  efficacious  and  irresistible  to  enforce  the  ezecotiaD : 
or  he  watches  over  the  tendency  of  second  causes,  and  turns  them  by  his 
secret  influence  to  co-operate  towards  bringing  forth  the  destined  event : 
in  both  cases  he  abridges  human  liberty;  for  what  is  ordained  most 
inevitably  come  to  pass ;  nor  can  all  the  art  or  power  of  man  turn  it  aside ; 
for  the  Fatality  hanging  over  us  confines  our  choice  to  one  certain  tnin  of 
objects,  or  by  privately  counteracting  us»  baffles  our  utmost  endeavoQn» 
when  turned  the  contrary  way. 

44.  This  seems  to  be  the  ordinary  way  of  considering  this  matter,  and 
the  concomitant  exertion  of  power  makes  the  difierenoe  between  a  decree 
and  a  command,  for  both  are  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  word  oi  God* 
We  are  told,  he  said.  Let  there  be  Light,  and  there  was  li^t :  we  are 
likewise  told,  that  he  said,  Thou  shalt  not  murder ;  thou  shalt  not  steal ; 
thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery ;  nevertheless  men  do  still  murder,  and 
steal,  and  commit  adultery,  notwithstanding  the  word  spoken.  So  the 
word  of  God  opmtes  nothing  of  itself  when  delivered  as  a  command,  nor 
unless  when  delivered  as  a  decree :  becauie  in  the  latter  case  only,  it  is 
accompanied  witii  an  exertion  of  Omnipotence,  or  a  determination  to  exert 
it  when  occasion  shall  require. 

But  the  idea  of  a  determination,  to  use  power  whenever  reqniaite  for 
accomplishing  a  decree,  arises  from  our  narrow  conception  of  the  proceed- 
ings c^  God  taken  from  our  own  manner  of  proceeding,  as  observed  already 
in  §  20,  and  the  latter  part  of  §  29.  For  when  we  resolve  up(m  the  com- 
passing of  any  distant  purpose,  we  can  scarce  ever  lay  our  measures  so 
surely  but  that  they  may  fail  of  &e  issue  intended;  so  we  are  forced  to 
watch  over  and  correct  them  from  time  to  time  as  we  shall  find  oocasion ; 
or  accidents  may  intervene  which  will  require  our  further  endeavours  to 
prevent  their  defeating  our  design :  or  many  times  we  know  not  what 
measures  are  proper  until  we  have  seen  the  tendency  of  other  causes,  and 
conduct  of  othier  persons  any  ways  affecting  the  end  we  have  in  view ;  and  . 
then  we  must  empLoj  such  power  and  skm  as  we  are  masters  of,  in  order 
to  bring  things  into  ^e  train  we  would  have  them  take.  From  this  expe- 
rience of  ourselves,  we  are  led  to  think  the  same  of  the  Almighty,  whom 
we  conceive  as  having  destined  certain  particular  events,  but  in  general 
left  the  powers  of  nature  and  free  agents  to  take  their  own  course,  until 
they  chance  to  take  a  tendency  contrary  to  his  designs,  and  then  he 
ocmtrols  and  turns  them  by  his  secret  influence,  so  as  to  make  them  co- 
operate therewitii. 

Now  a  little  reflection  may  riiow  how  injurious  this  notion  is  to  tiie 
wisdom  and  power  of  God,  reinresenting  him  as  fixing  indeed  upon  certain 
purposes,  but  uncertain  in  whf^  manner  they  shall  be  brought  to  pass  until 
the  tendency  his  second  causes  shall  ha^>en  to  take  points  out  the  measures 
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necessary  for  toming  them  into  their  destined  course ;  and  ^ns  giving 
chance  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  world,  liable  indeed  to  his  control, 
but  working  of  herself  whenever  he  does  not  interfere,  and  even  furnishing 
employment  for  his  wisdom  and  power,  hy  the  errors  she  commits. 

45.  But  when  we  consider,  that  all  events,  as  wdl  those  esteemed' 
fortuitous  as  oth^v,  must  proceed  from  certain  causes,  which  derived  their 
existence  and  efficacy  mediately  or  immediately  from  the  first ;  and  when 
we  contemplate  his  Onmisdence,  extending  to  everything  that  can  be 
supposed  the  object  of  knowledge,  we  shall  nnd  reason  to  convince  us  that 
nothing  comes  to  pass  unless  in  consequence  of  some  act  of  his ;  and  that 
whenever  he  acts,  he  knows  precisely  what  he  does,  together  with  the 
remotest  and  minutest  consequences  to  result  firom  his  doings. 

For  what  bounds  shall  we  set  to  his  intelligence  ?  If  our  own  Ues 
confined  within  a  small  compass,  it  is  owing  to  the  scantiness  of  our  organs, 
those  necessary  instruments  of  our  perception.  We  have  but  two  hands, 
so  can  touch  no  more  than  they  wiU  readi  to ;  we  have  eyes  only  before 
us,  so  can  behold  no  further  than  half  the  circle  surrounding  us:  the  tablet 
of  our  memory,  the  chart  of  our  imagination,  the  line  of  our  reflection, 
have  their  appointed  measures,  so  we  can  recolleot,  or  calculate,  or  contem- 
plate, no  more  than  the  ideas  &ey  contain. 

But  God  percdves  not  b^  organs,  neither  meditates  by  animal  spirits,  or 
the  little  fibres  of  the  bram,  nor  receives  his  notices  by  channels,  whose 
number  or  contents  miffht  be  computed,  so  as  to  determine  the  precise  quan- 
tity they  are  capable  of  conveying.  What  then  is  there  to  set  ^e  limita- 
tion to  his  knowledge ;  or  by  what  rule  or  measure  can  we  ascertain  the 
bounds  ?  Can  he  comprehend  a  million  of  ideas  and  no  more  ?  Does  he 
clearly  discover  aU  events  to  happen  within  the  ensuing  century,  and  no 
longer  ?  Do  the  concerns  of  empires  so  occupy  his  thoughts  that  he  has 
none  to  spare  for  the  peasant,  the  labourer,  or  d^  beggar  ?  Are  the  afiairs 
of  men  so  burthensome  to  his  mind,  that  he  has  no  room  to  tiiink  of  the 
mouse  and  the  wren,  the  emmet  and  &e  mite,  and  the  green  myriads  of 
the  peopled  grass,  the  many-tribed  weeds  of  the  field,  or  the  dancing 
motes  that  glitter  in  the  noontide  beams  ? 

Since  then  we  know  of  no  boundaries  to  circamscribs  the  divine  Omni- 
science, but  that  it  may  extend  to  everything  without  overlooking  anything, 
and  discern  remotest  consequences  in  their  present  causes,  whv  riiould  we 
scruple  to  admit  that  he  gave  being  to  thc»e  causes  with  a  view  to  their 
consequences  ?  and  on  the  formation  of  a  world  di^KMed  his  substances, 
material  and  spiritual,  with  such  properties,  powers,  situations,  motions, 
and  ideas,  as  should  produce  the  exact  series  of  events  he  intended  to 
bring  forth  ? 

In  this  case  there  is  no  occasion  nor  room  for  eontroHing  or  altering  the 
operation  of  second  causes,  they  beiug  already  aci^usted  to  answer  aU  the 
purposes  they  were  destined  to  com|2(ete.  And  U  there  be  supernatural 
interpositions  (which  I  neither  affirm  nor  deny)  we  cannot  suppose  them 
made  upon  unforeseen  emergencies  to  supply  defects  in  the  origind  con- . 
trivance ;  but  comprised  therein,  as  being  judged  proper  for  manifestation 
of  the  divine  power  and  government  to  intelligent  creatures,  and  worked 
up  into  one  uniform  plan,  together  with  the  operations  of  secondary  agents. 
46.  In  this  view  of  the  economy  of  Providence,  we  see  that  any  al^lute 
decree  or  secret  fatality  to  enforce  the  execution  of  a  design  against  the  ten- 
dency of  second  causes  to  turn  it  aside,  must  be  superfluous,  provision 
being  already  made  in  perfect  wisdom  for  every  event,  which  is  to  take 
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effect,  by  dapoiition  of  die  canses  proper  to  give  it  birdi.  Nor  will  any  of 
those  cauges  deviate  into  anc^her  tendency  than  fhat  they  were  odcolated  to 
take. 

Thus  it  ai^pears  that  aUthinga  fill  out  aooor^ng  to  the  will  and  dinpon- 
tion  of  God,  and  ocHiformably  to  the  scheme  of  hia  IVovidenoe,  working  for 
the  most  part,  if  not  always,  by  the  niiBistry  of  material  or  Tolmitary  agents : 
but  the  methods  whereby  this  minktry  is  conducted  are  yarions.  Some 
parts  of  the  plan  are  accomplished  by  the  choice  and  industry  of  man, 
instigated  thereto  by  appetitea,  judgments,  imaginations,  desires,  obliga- 
tions, dangers,  and  othor  motiv«8 ;  other  parts  are  executed  by  tiie  stsdted 
laws  of  nature,  such  as  the  instinct  of  brutes,  action  of  the  demoits, 
powers  of  vegetation,  qualities  of  soils,  dianges  of  seasons,  and  vicissitudes 
of  night  and  day ;  and  others  brought  about  by  the  courses  of  fortune 
dependent  upon  the  situations  of  substuices,  and  their  mutual  applkationa 
upon  one  another,  to  us  accidental  and  uninvestigable. 

But  what  proceeds  from  the  two  first  of  these  causes  we  do  not  usuaUy 
ascribe  to  the  hand  of  Fate :  for  nobody  looks  upon  it  as  a  Fatality  that  lart 
winter  is  now  succeeded  by  summer ;  tiiat  the  days  are  long,  die  air  warm, 
the  com  and  fruits  begin  to  ripen,  iaf  all  tibese  are  natural,  nor  could  any- 
body expect  things  should  have  fslkn  out  odierwise.  So  neidier  do  we 
think  a  parent  £E^ed  to  put  his  son  out  to  school,  for  it  was  his  desire  to 
give  him  a  good  education,  and  his  dioice  and  judgment  directed  him  to  the 
proper  metb^ls  for  ed^scting  it. 

Therefore  the  last  class  of  causes  only  remains  for  the  province  of  Fate, 
to  wit,  such  whose  operations  are  fortuitous  and  unaccountable,  that  is  be- 
yond the  reach  ci  human  foresight  and  sagacity  to  discover ;  nevertheless 
they  must  have  some  certain  springs  and  issues,  as  wdl  as  the  moticms  of 
nature  or  actions  of  men. 

47.  Thus  the  same  events  lie  under  the  disposal  of  Fate  and  of  Fortune 
and  both  terms  take  their  rise  from  our  manner  of  conceiving  things. 
Chance  is  no  agent  nor  power,  but  the  creature  only  of  imagination,  deriv- 
ing its  birth  from  our  ignorance ;  for  when  we  see  causes  at  work,  but  know 
not  their  tendency,  we  say  it  is  chance  what  they  will  produce :  therefore 
that  which  is  chance  to  one  man  may  be  none  to  anodier,  who  has  better 
information  or  more  judgment  to  discern  the  train  things  are  taking. 

If  a  die  were  to  be  thrown,  the  cast  would  be  produced  by  the  motions 
of  the  thrower's  arm,  the  shi^  of  the  box,  inequalities  of  die  table,  and 
other  imperceptible  drcnmstanoes,  of  which  we  can  make  no  estimate,  there- 
fore we  deem  it  to  lie  under  the  power  oi  Chance ;  but  were  the  cast  to  de- 
termine between  two  malcfactore  wliioh  of  them  should  suffer,  we  should 
then  think  it  a  matter  worthy  referring  to  the  Supreme  Disposer  of  all 
events,  for  the  lot  comedi  frcnn  die  Lord ;  yet  stiu  being  uncertain  what 
means  he  will  employ,  ot  what  effect  they  will  take,  we  attribute  the  deci- 
sion to  his  Will  or  Decree,  skipping  over  that  undiscemible  chain  of  causes 
Ijdng  between  his  first  appoontment  and  those  now  in  act. 

Therefore  Fate  and  Fortune  seem  for  die  most  part  to  claim  a  concurrent 
jurisdiction,  many  tracts  lying  within  die  province  of  both :  and  under  thia 
apprehension  we  express  ourselves  upon  common  occasions ;  for  when  we 
hear  of  a  man  feJl^  in  batde,  we  say  indifierendy,  it  was  his  Fate»  or 
his  Fortune  to  be  slain  ;  and  of  a  young  person  intended  to  be  sent  abroad, 
but  uncertain  in  what  business,  or  what  place  he  may  find  opportunities  for* 
settling,  we  say,  it  is  doubtfol  where  his  lot  may  fall,  where  fortune  may 
carry  him,  or  his  fate  or  destiny  fix  him. 
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But  to  which  of  these  powers  we  shall  ascribe  the  iniuence,  depends 
upon  the  objects  we  take  into  contemplation :  while  we  regard  only  the  secret 
springs  and  miforeseen  incidents  winch  may  affect  an  event,  we  deem  it  in 
the  li^d  of  Fortune :  bat  when  we  lock  on  mrther  to  that  intelligent  Being, 
who  is  the  disposer  of  aU  events,  we  oonodve  that  those  springs  will  work, 
Bsad  mddents  fall  out,  according  to  has  direction  and  decree. 

Nevertheless  it  is  obvious,  as  we  observed  before,  that  a  decree  will 
work  nothing  without  an  iqp]^cation  of  power  to  enforce  the  execution  of 
it ;  ond  when  such  apj^cation  has  been  made  by  provision  of  the  proper 
means  for  bringing  an  event  to  pass,  a  decree  or  declaration  of  the  purpose 
intended  becomes  needless :  for  the  requisite  measures  being  once  taken, 
will  have  their  effect,  whether  any  word  be  spoken  concerning  them  or  no. 
Therefore  the  issues  of  tilings  proceed,  and  fortune  derives  her  efficacy  from 
^e  provision,  not  the  decree  of  the  Alm^ty,  from  the  woric  of  his  hand, 
not  the  word  of  his  mouth ;  and  this  latter,  'i  any  sodi  there  were,  added 
nothing  to  the  acts  of  Omnipotence,  but  must  be  delivered  for  some  other 
purpoee  than  to  insure  ike  completion  of  his  design. 

48.  Hence  it  appears,  that  m  using  the  terms  Fate,  Decree,  or  Destiny, 
we  speak  after  the  manner  of  men ;  for  it  being  customary  with  us,  when* 
ever  we  resolve  upon  tome  distant  work,  to  dedare  our  intentioiis  to  per- 
sons under  our  iniuence,  who  may  assist  in  completing  it.  And  to  fix  a 
determination  in  our  minds  whidi  may  render  us  vigorous,  and  keep  ua 
watchful  in  the  prosecution,  we  conceive  of  God  as  making  tl^  like  de- 
dared  or  mental  determination  vrith  regard  to  every  spot  he  comprises 
within  the  plan  of  his  Providence. 

Then,  again,  being  sensible  this  determ^tion  cannot  operate  upon  die 
courses  of  fortune  as  a  command,  yet  that  something  must  operate  to  put 
them  in  motion ;  and  being  unaUe  to  trace,  or  even  to  conceive,  a  eham  of 
causes  extending  from  the  first  formation  of  the  plan  to  all  those  muki- 
farious  events,  which  we  cannot  hdp  actoowledg^ing  must  come  to  pass  by 
the  divine  appointment ;  we  get  an  obscure  idea  of  am  irresistible  force,  a 
something  we  cannot  explain  nor  account  for  its  existence,  which  we  call  a 
Fatality,  which  perpetually  hangs  over  second  causes,  oonstraming  their 
motions,  or  like  an  adamantine  wall,  confining  them  within  their  appointed 
course,  from  whence  they  would  have  a  natural  propensi^  to  cbeviatCtf 
Thus  Fatality  becomes  disjoined  from  the  decree,  and  loses  the  pnoper  im* 
port  bdonging  to  it  by  its  derivation,  being  now  no  longer  a  fotun  or  word 
spoken,  but  one  knows  not  well  what ;  an  emanation  firom  it,  like  light  from 
the  sunbeams,  a  power  without  an  agent  to  exert  it  -,  for  when  God  has 
spoken  his  action  ceases,  and  the  Fatality  is  a  cooeequence  oi  what  he 
has  said. 

That  this  is  the  sense,  if  a  sense  it  may  be  called,  that  men  ordinarily 
affix  to  the  term,  appears  by  the  Athdsts  employing  it,  who  acknowledge 
no  intelligent  Being  «^  might  fori,  that  is,  speak  or  issue  a  decree :  for 
being  called  upon  to  assign  a  cause  for  the  laws  and  establishments  of  na* 
ture,  they  ascribed  them  to  a  blind  Fatality,  working  upon  the  mass  of  mat- 
ter throughout  the  universe,  and  driving  it  into  a  regular  form.  But  if  wa 
regard  etymology,  a  blind  fatality  is  as  absurd  an  expression  as  that  of 
a  dumb  decree,  or  an  unintended  design.  The  K^icureans  alone  discarded 
Fate  upon  a  most  unphilosophical  prindple,  that  events  may  ensue,  such  a4 
the  deciiaaton  of  atoms,  without  any  prior  cause  whatever  to  produce  them ; 
but  all  who  admitted  an  eternal  first  Cause,  whether  intelligent  or  unsen^ 
tient,  seem  to  have  entertained  a  notion  of  Fatality. 
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This  oonfused  and  indeterminate  notion  opened  tlie  door  to  jodicial 
Astrology,  for  though  the  stars  were  supposed  by  their  positicHiB  to  affile 
the  lives  of  men,  I  never  yet  heard  it  attempted  to  be  shown  in  what  man« 
ner,  or  by  what  mediums  they  operated :  but  a  conformity  being  once 
fancied  between  the  successes  of  human  transactiiHis  and  aspects  of  &  hea- 
venly bodies,  it  was  a  short  way  to  talk  oi  a  Fatality,  though  ndx>dy  ooold 
tell  why,  or  how,  or  by  what  channels  the  omnexion  should  be  effected. 

The  like  may  be  said  of  the  Parcse,  whose  singing  answers  to  the  decne 
uttered,  and  could  have  none  other  effect  than  to  amuse  themadves  and 
lighten  their  task ;  but  it  was  the  thread  they  spun  which  detennined  the 
duration  and  colour  of  men's  lives  beyond  the  power  of  Jove  himadf  to 
alter :  yet  we  never  hear  of  their  having  any  oommunicatioii  with  sub- 
lunary affairs  or  acting  as  efficient  causes  upon  any  moving  here ;  neverthe- 
less, upon  their  spinning,  there  instantly  arose  a  sympathetic  energy  in  the 
causes  at  work  upon  eai^,  drawing  them  to  produce  an  issue  oonfonnabk 
to  what  was  spun. 

49.  We  see  from  the  forgoing  observationB,  how  the  term  Fate  has 
slidden  off  its  original  basis,  being  departed  from  its  first  signification,  that 
of  a  decree  or  resolve  of  the  Almighty  to  a  something  generated  tho^y, 
an  undefinable  influence,  residing  neidier  in  body  nor  stHil,  nor  substance* 
but  an  abstract  force  or  activity,  hovering  as  it  were  in  the  air,  and  ope- 
rating upon  the  causes  of  things  as  they  severally  begin  to  act 

Nor  yet  do  men  keep  always  steady  to  tins  idea  of  Fate  in  tb&r  common 
conversation ;  for  we  (Jten  hear  them  ttdk  of  the  Fate  of  a  convict  criminal 
lying  in  the  hand  of  the  Prince  who  has  power  to  pardcm  or  to  order  exe- 
cution ;  the  lover  waits  for  the  decision  of  his  mistress  to  fix  his  Fate ;  the 
poet  talks  of  physicians  issuing  mandates  in  arrest  of  Fate,  and  an  unex- 
pected accident  or  arrival  of  a  timely  succour  is  thought  sometimeB  to 
change  the  Fate  of  a  battle :  whereas  if  we  regard  ibe  genuine  notion  of 
Fate,  it  was  fixed  long  ago  by  the  decree  of  Heaven ;  mnr  is  it  in  the  power 
of  man,  nor  any  natural  agent,  to  determine,  or  stop,  or  change,  or  affect  it 
in  any  respect. 

Theae  variations  of  language  do  not  disturb  us  in  our  ordinary  disoonrsea, 
for  the  context  or  occasion  intnxlucing  tiiem  moulds  our  words  into  the 
shape  that  b  proper ;  but  men  of  thought  and  abstraction,  desirous  of  affix- 
ing constantly  the  same  ideas  to  their  w(»x)s,  find  themselves  disa{^(Mnted 
when  they  light  upon  a  term  of  vague  and  unstable  signification :  for  as  we 
generally  think  in  words,  and  their  sense  in  the  various  phrases  whereto  we 
join  them  is  determined  vy  custom ;  we  are  led  insensibly  in  the  progress 
of  our  reasonings  to  understand  them  differently,  from  whence  great  con- 
fusion and  perplexity  must  unavoidably  ensue. 

Therefore  the  science  of  language,  and  exact  observation  of  ideas  adher- 
ing thereto,  would  help  us  gr^itly  in  our  discoveries  oi  nature ;  for  if  me& 
could  fix  upon  terms  not  liable  to  variation  of  sense  or  mi8i4>prehension, 
their  disputes  would  be  shortened,  and  they  might  quickly  arrive  at  so  much 
knowledge  as  is  attainable  by  human  understanding.  We  have  found  no 
reason  hitherto  to  disregard  the  admonitions  of  our  jHresent  patroness. 
Philology,  they  having  been  helpful  to  us  upon  several  occaaons ;  and  she 
informs  us,  the  word  Fate  carries  a  very  loose  and  indeterminate  signi- 
fication. 

For  this  reason  I  widi  it  were  quite  expunged  from  the  philoso^cal 
vocabulary,  and  Providence  substituted  in  its  room,  whidi  I  conceive  would 
render  our  thoughts  dearer  ond  less  intricate,  and  give  them  a  fr^eer  |Hno- 
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_  I  when  turned  opon  the  goyemment  oi  die  world ;  for  die  proTisioiui 
of  heaven  in  the  ori^nal  dispoeitxm  of  adequate  causes  may  answer  all  pnr- 
poees*  as  wdl  those  accomplished  by  natoral  as  aoddentel  means,  or  the 
motions  of  free  agency. 

50.  But  men  find  a  difficohy  in  oonoeiying  ctf  absc^nte  dominion,  without  a 
coercive  anUiority  or  compolsion  exercised  iqx>n  the  sabjects  mider  it; 
which  makes  ns  tdl  so  fond  of  power  as  a  necessary  means  of  bring:ing  our 
pmrposes  to  bear  against  the  opposition  ci  other  agents  which  might  attempt 
to  defeat  diem.  Yet  in  many  instances,  as  has  been  remarked  in  {  19,  we 
ourselves  can  make  provision  for  designs  wherein  other  persons  are  to 
oohcor,  and  gnide  their  conduct,  so  four  as  we  know  what  will  move  them, 
and  have  the  proper  motives  in  our  hands,  without  pretending  to  any 
alithority  or  compulsive  power  over  them.  And  if  there  be  always  some 
hazard  of  a  disi^ypointment,  it  is  because  we  can  never  see  thoroughly  the 
exact  state  of  dieir  desires,  ncn*  what  external  accidents,  sudi  as  waiter, 
disease,  or  the  like,  may  disturb  the  success  of  our  schemes :  but  were  there 
nothing  extraneous  to  interfere,  and  had  we  a  perfect  knowledge  of  men's 
minds,  much  more  were  their  inclinations  and  judgments  of  our  framing, 
we  should  need  no  despotic  jurisdiction  nor  controlling  power  to  guide  them 
into  what  courses  of  behaviour  we  pleased. 

Now  there  is  nothing  external  to  the  work  of  God.  The  laws  of  nature 
bringing  forth  her  various  productions  were  of  his  establishment:  the  work* 
ings  of  chance  followed  from  some  determinate  causes,  though  to  us  un- 
known ;  these  again  from  other  prior,  and  so  on  in  a  continual  diannel 
from  the  sources  first  opened  by  die  exertion  of  his  power ;  for  no  event, 
however  casual,  can  happen  without  something  occasioning  it  to  fidl  out  in 
that  manner :  the  actions  of  men  proceed  according  to  th^  apprehensions 
and  judgments  thrown  upon  them  by  their  constitution  or  temperament,  by 
education,  by  company  and  occurrences  befiEdling  them  in  life ;  all  which 
were  conveyed  by  nature  or  fortune,  and  therefore  must  be  referred  to  the 
origin  from  whence  they  derived.  For  every  effect  must  be  produced  by  die 
action  of  some  agent,  material  or  spiritual,  or  the  concurrence  of  several, 
and  must  follow  according  to  the  manner  of  that  action  being  exerted; 
which  manner  was  determined  by  some  impulse  or  motive  impressed  from 
elsewhere ;  nor  can  we  stop  until  we  arrive  at  some  act  of  Omnipotence. 

Thus  the  hoe  of  things,  as  well  in  the  moral  as  natural  kingdoms,  results 
from  the  qualities,  positions,  and  motions  God  gave  to  his  substances  at  the 
formation  of  a  world.  It  remains  only  that  we  adc  ourselves  the  question, 
whether  he  extended  his  plan  to  a  compass  larger  than  he  could  compre- 
hend himself,  or  gave  birth  to  causes  which  might  produce  events  unthought 
of  by  him,  or  more  numerous  than  he  could  grasp  in  his  Omniscience  ?  If 
we  answer  in  the  negative,  we  must  needs  a^owledge  that  provision  was 
made  at  the  beginning  for  all  that  train  of  events,  and  accomplishment  ci 
those  purposes  we  have  seen,  or  shall  hereafter  see  effected. 

But  experience  testifies,  that  this  provision  leaves  many  things  in  our 
power,  and  circumscribes  us  in  many  other  respects ;  we  lay  schemes,  and 
take  measures  appearing  certain  to  succeed,  but  find  them  fail  in  die  issue, 
and  that  by  accidents  we  could  not  have  expected,  nor  can  account  for  dieir 
happening ;  our  reason  deserts  us  in  time  of  need ;  we  commit  blunders,  and 
give  into  foUies  we  could  not  have  thought  ourselves  capable  of:  tempests, 
earthquakes,  famines,  pestilences,  and  destructive  diseases,  arise  from  no 
natural  causes  that  we  can  discern ;  and  our  experience  of  those  things  give 
us  the  notion  of  Fatality.    Therefore  Fate,  if  we  will  needs  employ  the 
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term  in  our  sj^eoiilations,  is  that  part  of  the  divine  provitton  _ 

events  whidii  wovdd  not  have  ensned  hy  the  knom^  hiws  of  nature,  nor 
(qieration  of  observable  caosca,  iior  eontrivancea  of  man,  bat  are  rather 
contrary  to  his  endeavours. 

hi.  Seneca,  in  Nat.  QiidBst.  Lib.  IL  ei^'  86,  defines  Fate  the  neoeasity 
of  all  tfainga  and  actions,  which  no  force  can  break  throogh,  and  he  aeeoM 
herein  to  have  g^ven  Fate  the  in^rart  bdonging  to  it  in  conanon  propfiety 
cf  langnage :  for  the  courses  of  Fate  are  ah?a3rs  deemed  irresistible  and  nn- 
alteca^e ;  nor  do  we  apply  the  term  nnkss  to  cases  wherein  the  W31  and 
power  of  man  has  no  concern. 

Therefore  when  a  person  fails  in  a  distemper,  we  say  it  was  kia  fate  to 
die,  because  we  suppose  his  wish  and  endeavours  were  bent  upon  prevent- 
ing it :  but  if  he  escapes,  we  do  not  say  he  was  fsited  to  reoo^,  but  at 
most  that  his  fkte  was  not  yet  come,  that  is,  has  not  yet  operated  iqkm  him ; 
for  this  was  the  effect  of  the  cares  taken  to  save  him. 

If  we  hai^pen  to  ruin  a  scheme  we  were  extremely  fond  <rf  accfimplishing, 
through  some  palpable  misconduct  of  our  own,  we  think  oursdves  imder  a 
fatal  infatuation,  because  everybody  is  conceived  willing  to  employ  his  beat 
judgment  for  his  own  boiefit :  from  whence  comes  the  observation,  thai 
whom  Jove  would  destroy,  he  first  deprives  of  their  undoBtwading :  but  if 
we  ehance  to  succeed  beyond  expectation  by  a  more  than  ordinary  dexterity 
of  management,  we  think  nothing  of  Fatality,  because  the  unusual  deamese 
of  judgment  and  suocess  consequent  thereupon,  were  things  agreeable  to 
our  wish,/  and  efiects  of  bestirring  ourselves  in  the  exercise  of  our  facnltica. 

So  likewise  a  fatal  accident  is  that  which  brings  on  an  ev^it  we  are  ez- 
tremdy  averfie  to :  whereas  a  lucky  incident  is  never  termed  fatal,  beeanae 
tending  to  further  our  advancement  towards  something  we  deaire. 

But  if  Seneca  was  right  in  calling  Fate  a  Necessity,  which  no  force  can 
break  through,  we  cannot  think  him  so  in  die  extent  he  has  given  to  its 
dominion,  comprehending  aU  things  and  all  actions :  for  this  swallows  ap 
the 'whole  province  of  Freewill,  to  which  Fate  and  Necessity,  in  every 
body's  understanding,  are  counted  diametrically  opposite :  for  what  is  fated 
to  happen  does  not  he  in  my  power  to  prevent,  and  wbaX  depends  upon  my 
pleasure  and  option  is  yet  undetermined  by  any  Fatality. 

Nor  let  it  be  thought  we  injure  him,  by  taking  his  expression  too  strictly ; 
for  he  goes  on,  in  cap.  88,  to  particularize  in  matters  belonging  directly  to 
human  management.  If,  says  he,  it  be  fiuted  tiiat  sudi  a  young  person  ^all 
become  eloquent,  it  is  likewise  fated  that  he  shall  study  rhetoric ;  if  that  he 
diall  grow  rich,  it  is  fated  that  he  shall  trade  to  foreign  parta.  In  like 
manner  his  brother  Stoic,  Chrysippus,  insists,  in  Tally  de  Fato,  c^.  13, 
that  if^ien  a  sick  man  is  fated  to  recover,  it  is  confated  that  he  diall  send  for 
a  physician ;  to  which  it  might  be  added,  and  that  the  doctor  shall  use  hia 
beet  skill,  and  the  apothecary  dispense  his  recipes  properly. 

But  any  common  eye  may  see,  tiiat  these  Fates  do  not  carry  audi  a  ne- 
cessity as  the  force  of  man  cannot  break  through :  for  the  «^lar,  if  he 
pleases,  may  neglect  his  studies,  the  young  trader  squander  away  his  stodc 
in  extravagandes  and  debaucheries,  the  sick  person  persist  obi^natdy  in 
refusing  hdp,  the  doctor  destroy  his  patient,  or  the  apothecary  impose  upon 
both  by  neglecting  to  provide  good  chugs,  or  mixing  up  ingredients  that  will 
do  mischief. 

What  then !  are  not  eloqvence,  ridies,  and  health,  the  blessings  of 
heaven  ?  are  they  not^given  to  those  whom  God  thinks  proper,  and  with- 
holden  from  whom  he  pleases  ?    Or  can  any,  to  whom  he  designs  a  fivoor, 
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ever  lail  of  receiving  the  eflects  of  his  bounty  ?  By  no  means ;  nor  does 
this  conseqoenoe  follow  from  omrTcjection  of  Fatality :  for  tfaongh  all  things 
are  not  hXed,  yet  all  things  are  wisely  provided,  so  atf  to  take  the  train  re- 
quisite for  oompleting  whatever  events  were  contained  within  his  plan. 
Thus  the  orator  and  merchant  were  provided  by  education,  example,  and 
other  natarsl  means,  with  a  disposition  for  improving  the  talents  and  oppor- 
t*?i?H^*»  pot  into  their  hands ;  the  8i<^  man  is  provided  with  sense  to  know 
the  value  of  life,  and  fondness  for  its  preservation ;  the  medical  assistants 
with  compassion  to  a  fdlow^creatmre  in  distress,  with  skiU  and  diligence  and 
a  desire  to  maintain  their  credit  in  their  profes^ons ;  and  these  dispositions 
will  infallibly  pat  them  upon  taking  those  measures  voluntarily,  which  Ihejr 
had  full  power  and  free  liberty  to  have  omitted. 

'nms  the  Win  of  God  is  done  without  employing  the  compulsive  force  of 
Fate,  or  rigid  arm  of  Necessity,  But  the  diffioilties  that  have  always  per- 
plexed the  speculative  upon  this  subject  spring  from  their  not  observing  the 
double  sense  of  the  word  possible,  as  it  i^ates  to  power  or  to  contingenc7, 
remarked  in  the  foregoing  passages,  §  30,  31  *,  for  want  of  which  they  could 
not  conceive  how  anything  could  be  left  to  the  power  and  opinion  of  man, 
without  inferring  a  possibility  that  he  might  defeat  the  purposes  of  God. 
But  having  well  settled  that  distinction  in  our  minds,  and  taking  along  with 
us  that  the  behaviour  of  men  follows  upon  their  apprehensions  and  senti- 
ments, which  result  from  the  seen  and  unse^  springs  emi^oyed  by  God  in 
his  administration  oi  the  moral  world,  we  may  easily  comprehend  how  it 
may  be  possible,  tiiat  is,  in  the  power  of  man,  in  many  instances  to  frustrate 
his  designs ;  nevertheless  he  may  so  perfectly  know  what  will  be  the  desires 
and  thoughts  of  their  hearts,  tlmt  there  is  no  possibility,  that  is,  no  danger, 
they  should  pursue  any  other  than  the  particular  tenor  of  conduct  most  con- 
ducive thereto. 

52.  Hie  essence  of  Fate  lying  in  its  unchangeableness  and  independence 
on  the  turns  of  Freewill,  the  powers  of  difierent  persons  being  various,  and 
coming  or  going  according  as  opportunity  changes,  diere  is  no  paradox  in 
asserting,  that  die  same  event  may  be  under  the  arbitrary  disposal  of  one 
man,  which  is  fated  and  necessary  to  another,  and  may  be  matter  of  choice 
to-day,  which  was  esteemed  the  work  of  Fate  yesterdi^,  and  may  be  so 
again  to-morrow. 

Suppose  you  and  I  could  give  evidence  against  somebody  of  a  capital 
offeoce  unknown  to  anybody  else ;  but  there  being  some  favourable  circum- 
stances in  his  case,  we  went  into  a  room  together  to  consult  whether  we 
should  make  the  discovery  or  no :  this  we  shocdd  be  apt  to  call  sitting  to  fix 
his  Fate ;  and  anybody  upon  seeing  us  come  out,  and  knowing  what  we  had 
been  about,  might  properly  ask,  weU,  what  is  his  Fate  ?  is  he  doomed  to  die  ? 
Bat  though  our  decision  be  reckfmed  Fate,  with  respect  to  the  culprit,  as 
being  unalterable  and  inevitable  by  him,  yet  we  should  not  esteem  our- 
selves under  a  Fatality  or  Necessity  to  prosecute,  because  it  would  still 
remain  in  our  power  to  do  it  or  forbou*. 

Marriages  are  commonly  said  to  be  made  m  heaven :  yet  it  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  marriage  to  have  the  fr-ee  consent  of  the  parties  ;  for  the  solem- 
nization follows  upon  their  Will  and  desire ;  but  the  causes  influencing  their 
choice  were  not  of  their  own  procur^nent,  but  extraneous  and  fortuitous 
to  them.  A  man  determined  to  settle  in  ^e  world,  but  unprovided  of  his 
object,  may  think  it  in  the  hand  of  Fate  or  Fortune  what  quahfied  party  he 
sImII  meet  with ;  but  when  the  acquaintance  is  made,  the  liking  fixed,  and 
matters  agreed  on  both  sides,  things  proceed  thooceforward  under  the  di' 
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rection  of  Ghoioeand  Freewill :  theo  affain,  if  aAerwardsshe  provea  ahrew 
he  may  chance  to  cone  his  itan  fior  aabjectiBg  him  to  so  cniel  a  Fate. 
.  The  M  of  Troy  was  said  to  be  written  in  the  book  of  Fate  beliare  iU 
fomidation;  yet  the  parties  instrumoital  thereto,  Paris  and  Hdcn,  tha 
Grecian  Princes,  the  council  of  Priam  refdsing  restitution,  acted  by  pas- 
sion, contrivance,  design,  and  deliberation,  those  springs  of  free  agency : 
and,  during  the  siege,  the  poor  Trojans  used  their  utmost  efforts  to  wvd 
off  tiiie  stroke  of  Fate,  which  nevertheless  fell  inevitably  upon  them. 

Thus  when  Fate  has  begun  his  course,  it  opens  at  intervals  to  let  in  free- 
will, who,  having  played  her  part,  the  stream  closes  again,  and  invcdvea  aH 
before  it  in  irresistible  necessity. 
'  From  hence  it  appears,  that,  in  disquisitions  i^n  this  subject,  our  boai* 
ness  is  to  inquire  not  so  much  into  the  nature  of  things,  as  the  import  of 
expressions  and  state  of  ideas  under  contemjdation ;  and  we  diall  ofiien  find 
that  the  same  event,  according  to  the  persons  concerned  in  it,  to  the  light 
wherein  we  place  it,  or  to  our  considering  the  whole  or  some  part  only  of 
the  chain  whereon  it  hangs,  diall  be  eith^  the  work  of  Fate,  the  efiect  of 
Chance,  or  the  product  of  human  Industry,  Forethought,  and  Option.  For 
Fate  and  Necessity  being  always  opposed  to  free  Choice,  may  be  applicable 
to  an  Event  or  not,  according  to  whose  choice,  or  what  act  of  the  WiD  you 
refer  it. 

If  I  lie  under  the  power  of  a  superior  in  what  manner  to  diiqpoee  of  me, 
the  determination  is  Fate  to  me,  though  matter  of  choice  and  ddiberation 
to  him.  So  I  may  esteem  it  in  the  hand  of  Fate  to  determine  how  I  shall 
dispose  of  myself  seven  years  hence,  if  I  cannot  by  any  present  act  of  mine 
certainly  direct  my  future  resolves ;  but  when  the  time  of  action  comes,  I 
shall  then  have  it  in  my  power  and  option  which  way  to  turn  myself ;  then 
again,  after  I  have  executed  my  dioice  and  fixed  my  situation,  if  I  run  back 
through  the  whole  chain  of  causes  bringing  me  thereinto,  the  opportunities 
enabling,  and  inducements  prevailing  on  me  to  take  the  part  I  did,  whidi 
were  not  of  my  own  procurement,  I  may  be  apt  to  call  it  the  work  of  Fate. 

No  wonder  then  that  so  variable  and  slippery  a  turn  should  oftoi  preae&t 
us  with  double  lights,  bewildering  the  most  cautious  traveller,  like  an  igms 
£atuu8 :  wherefore,  as  I  said  before,  it  were  better  we  could  do  entirely 
without  it ;  for  Providence  seems  a  much  clearer  and  steadier  idea ;  nor  are 
there  die  like  diflicuUies  in  understanding  how  this,  by  the  apt  di^nsition 
of  causes  suited  to  each  respective  purpose,  may  generate  the  laws  of  na* 
ture,  shape  the  windings  of  fortune,  and  produce  the  motives  giving  the 
turn  to  human  volition. 

53.  Let  us  now  consider  how  far  our  conduct  and  condition  in  life  may 
be  cramped  and  controlled  by  this  universal  provision.  We  find  ourselves 
circumscribed  in  our  powers,  our  knowledge,  and  the  scope  allotted  us  to 
exercise  them.  This  nobody  doubts.  The  severities  of  winter  succeed 
the  conveniences  of  summer ;  our  weight  binds  us  down  to  the  earth,  nor 
can  we  soar  aloft  like  the  swallow.  Tempests,  diseases,  and  sinister  acci- 
dents, come  upon  us  inevitably,  and  many  things  frdl  out  beyond  our  skill 
or  power  to  prevent  them :  but  want  of  skill  and  power  is  not  want  of 
liberty.  Bars,  obstructions,  and  restraints  confine  us  in  the  exercise  of 
those  powers  we  have ;  but  there  is  a  difference  between  freedom  of  action 
and  freedom  of  Will :  the  latter  respects  only  such  things  as  we  have  a 
natural  ability  to  perform,  and  against  which  there  lies  no  impediment  to 
prevent  the  success  of  our  endeavours.  But  Freewill  cannot  proceed  with- 
out inducements  to  move,  and  ideas  to  direct  it;  therefore  that  provision 
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wtiich  supplies  ns  with  these  ts  so  fieur  from  oyerthrowing,  that  it  is  the  basis 
and  support  of  our  freedom. 

Nor  would  doubts  arise  concerning  our  possession  of  this  privilege,  if  we 
did  not  generally  extend  it  beyond  its  proper  object,  which,  strictly  speak- 
ing^, is  none  other  than  the  present  action  in  our  power ;  but  our  present 
endeavours  often  have  a  tendency  to  distant  purposes;  and  experience 
teaches  us  what  they  have  been  used  to  produce ;  therefore  we  esteem  the 
consequences  to  be  eflfected  by  them  as  under  our  power,  and  subjects  of 
oar  option :  then,  if  such  remote  events  fall  out  otherwise  than  expected, 
we  ascribe  it  to  a  Fatality ;  whereas  the  ftulure  was  really  owing  to  parti- 
cular circumstances  we  did  not  attend  to,  (ht  the  interfering  of  natural 
causes  we  did  not  take  into  account. 

More  especially  we  conceive  ourselves  masters  of  our  own  ideas,  and  to 
have  the  constant  use  of  that  judgment  and  discretion  we  possess  ;  there- 
fore if  thsy  fedl  us  at  any  time  in  some  egregious  misconduct,  we  apprehend 
ourselves  as  having  been  under  a  secret  infatuation*;  because  the  proceeding 
being  contrary  to  our  present  and  former  WiU  and  judgment,  which  we  can 
scarce  believe  could  have  varied  so  greatly  in  the  interval,  we  conclude 
a  force  must  have  been  put  upon  our  Will  to  make  it  act  so  opposite  to  its 
own  designs. 

But  it  is  well  known,  that  our  apprehensions  are  not  always  the  same, 
nor  does  reason  always  operate  with  equal  vigour ;  imagination  varies  her 
scenes,  discretion  falls  off  her  gourd,  fancies  start  up,  d^ires  intrude,  pas- 
sions beguile,  and  things  present  themselves  in  unusual  aspects,  owing  to 
the  state  of  our  bodily  humours,  the  mechanical  play  of  our  organization, 
prevalency  of  our  habits,  and  appearance  of  extenial  objects;  all  which 
are  natural  causes,  acting  with  a  regularity  undisoemible  to  ourselves.  So 
there  is  no  occasion  for  recurring  to  that  unsubstantial  Fatality  spoken  of 
in  §  48 ;  for  Fate  is  so  much  of  the  order  of  second  causes,  as  our  Will  has 
no  share  in  carrying  on,  and  our  Understanding  no  light  to  discover. 

Thus  Fate  and  l^eewill  have  their  distinct  provinces,  nor  ever  appear  to 
clash  unless  when  we  happen  to  mistake  the  boundaries  ;  but  if  we  esteem 
events  within  our  power  which  depend  upon  other  causes,  we  may  find  our- 
selves frustrated,  not  by  a  force  upon  our  WiU,  but  by  having  undertaken 
more,  and  carried  our  expectations  further  than  we  were  warranted.  For 
the  giant  Fate,  though  enormous  in  strength  and  stature,  never  tramples 
upon  Liberty,  nor  so  covers  the  ground  as  not  to  leave  some  space  for  hu- 
man Agency  while  employed  .in  its  proper  offices. 

54.  For  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  Events  lying  within  the  bosom 
of  Fate,  nor  are  we  to  take  our  measures  upon  any  thing  we  fancy  con- 
tained there*:  it  may  affect  the  success,  but  cannot  alter  the  prudence  of 
our  conduct,  which  consists  in  the  conformity  of  our  actions  with  the  best 
lights  of  our  judgment. 

If  God  has  any  secret  purpose  to  accomplish,  no  doubt  he  has  provided 
causes  to  iroA.  it  out ;  our  business  lies  only  with  those  causes,  whose  ex- 
istence and  tendency  we  can  discern;  while  we  make  the  due  use  of  them, 
so  far  as  we  have  power  and  opportunity,  we  diall  perform  our  little  share 
in  the  execution  of  his  jAbu, 

When  we  have  determined  upon  our  point  ever  so  wisely,  and  prcjected 
our  scheme  ever  so  prudently,  perhaps  there  may  be  a  decree  to  a  contrary 
effect  which  will  baffle  all  our  endeavours ;  but  this  can  be  no  guide  to  us» 
nor  object  of  our  contemplation,  until  manifesting  itself  by  the  completicm  : 
in  the  mean  time,  if  we  find  things  take  a  wrong  turn  unexpectedly,  we  are 
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Bot  fipom  thence  to  infer  there  ia  a  Fatality  mpon  them,  for  we  eamiot  ex- 
pect to  penetrate  into  die  secret  workings  oi  Fate,  which  are  porpoeciT  oo»- 
eealed  from  as,  bat  miMt  employ  onr  skOl  and  industry  to  rectify  our  aKa- 
smres,  while  there  remains  any  pn^iability  of  saoeesB,  that  is,  witA  we  per* 
odre  invindfale  obstacles  standing  s^parently  in  the  way. 

Nor  hawe  we  the  leas  range  of  action  for  the  secret  apringa  of  erenta 
taking  their  certain  coarse  by  the  dirine  appointment,  neither  woald  oar 
liberty  be  at  all  enlarged,  if  they  w&re  set  in  motion  by  the  fortaifawa  de* 
dination  oi  Epiconis'  atoms.  Experiraoe  teaches  that  oar  strougeat  ex* 
pectatioaa  are  liable  to  be  frustrated,  and  oar  best  projected  m^**mw^^  ren- 
dered abortive  unaccountably ;  and  we  should  stand  equally  at  a  Idea  how 
to  ward  off  the  disappointment  whether  it  were  to  come  by  chance  or  by 
Fate,  for  we  can  as  little  conjecture  what  the  wild  worlangs  of  diance 
would  produce,  as  the  stated  provisions  of  wisdom :  in  both  caaes  we  caa 
only  proceed  acccuding  to  what  we  see,  and  put  in  use  thoee  medwds  whicfa 
we  judge  most  expedient.  Nor  would  it  prove  leas  destructive  of  care  asd 
industry,  if  we  should  entertain  a  notion  oUask  running  against  us,  tlian  a 
Fatality. 

55.  There  is  one  species  of  Fate  respeeting  the  condition  of  ead  man  ia 
another  life  dependent  on  his  conduct  in  this,  commonly  called  Predestina. 
tion.  Tliis,  in  many  people'a  i^^prehension,  carries  wiUi  it  the  idea  of  a 
Fatality ;  for  they  say  the  Saint  cannot  sin,  nor  the  Sinner  do  right :  yet  it 
being  obvious  there  can  be  nothing  right  nor  wrong,  unless  in  things  within 
our  power  and  option,  they  suppose  that  though  we  have  power  to  perform, 
we  have  none  to  choose ;  so  there  lies  a  force  upon  the  Will  constzaining  it 
to  one  particular  oheiee. 

But  experience  does  not  support  this  doctrine,  for  the  aricked  now  and 
then  use  their  power  well,  and  it  is  too  notorious  that  the  righteous  oAea 
ML  of  doing  the  good  they  might.  Did  Peter  act  right  a^ien  he  thrice  de- 
nied his  master  ?  Or  did  Pik&  act  wrong  in  using  endeavours  to  get  Jeana 
released  instead  of  Barabbas  ?  and  does  not  this  numifest  that  neitherwere 
under  a  constant  Fatality,  but  left  sometimea  at  least  at  liberty  to  dqiarl 
irom  tiieir  general  tenor  of  conduct  ? 

Then  if  any  pretokl  tiiat  this  general  tenor,  so  far  as  requisite  to  deno 
minate  the  party  good  or  bad,  ia  influenoed  by  the  fotality  id  a  decree ;  let 
them  search  into  the  recesses  of  the  human  heart,  examine  the  judgmenta, 
desires,  imaginations  harbouring  there,  mideratand  perfectly  all  the  natural 
causes  anywise  affecting  them,  and  deaiiy  discern  that  none  of  theae  are 
adequate  to  the  efiect,  before  diey  are  warranted  to  aaaert  this.  Nor  let 
them  baild  too  hastily  upon  the  dictates  of  authority,  whidi  are  best  ex- 
plained by  experience  of  6icts,  and  are  delivered  in  a  language  accommo* 
dated  to  the  common  eonoeptiona  of  men,  wherein  we  often  aacribe  eventa 
to  the  act  of  God,  which  were  the  reault  of  aecond  causes  cstabliahed  by 


Therefore  it  may  be  true  tiiat  God  givedi  us  both  to  will  and  to  do,  wiA- 
out  constraining  our  Wills  by  his  immediate  and  irresistible  influence ;  as  it 
is  true,  that  he  giveth  us  our  daily  bread,  though  he  sends  it  not  by 
special  messengers,  as  he  did  to  Elias,  but  by  t^e  provisions  he  made 
for  tiie  fruits  a(  nature  in  ^e  structure  of  plants,  fertility  of  aoils,  kindly 
warmth  of  the  sun,  aeasonabla  refreshments  of  dews  and  showera,  and 
by  the  provisiona  he  made  for  exorting  human  industry,  and  fixing  an 
attachment  to  their  several  professions  in  the  former,  the  miller,  the  meal- 
man,  and  the  baker. 
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66.  It  must  be  adcnowledged  that  the  final  6tate  of  every  man,  as  well 
aft  an  other  events  without  ezoeptioii,  depends  upon  causes  flowing^  from 
springs  originally  provided  by  the  Almighty  ;  and  in  this  light  it  may  be 
said  that  none  shall  be  saved  whose  names  were  not  written  in  the  book 
of  life :  but  the  writing  in  this  book,  if  we  will  employ  the  figure,  has  no 
efficacy,  nor  can  limit  our  freedom,  being  no  more  than  a  declaration  or  re- 
cord of  the  causes  in  act,  and  operations  of  ander*causes  flowing  from  them ; 
which  are  equally  matter  oi  record,  whether  running  in  the  nhanf^^j  of  fr-ee- 
will,  or  of  impulse,  force,  and  necessity. 

And  the  provisions  now  spoken  of  encroach  least  of  sny  upon  ^e  pro* 
vince  of  free  agency ;  a  man  may  have  his  bones  broken,  his  fortune  ruined, 
his  life  destroyed  by  earthquakes,  tempests,  plag^,  or  other  accidenU  he 
cannot  possibly  guard  against  nor  prevent ;  but  his  interests  in  futurity  cannot 
be  hurt,  unless  by  some  action  he  has  power  and  liberty  to  forbear.  There- 
fore  is  he  free  in  whatever  he  does  affecting  those  interests,  notwithstand- 
ing ^le  entry  recorded,  or  provision  pre-ordained ;  .for  liberty,  as  we  have 
seen  before,  depends  upon  the  act  ensuing  the  exertion  oi  our  power,  not 
upon  anything  antecedent,  nor  upon  the  motives  or  causes  inciting  us  to 
exert  it :  if  we  have  talents',  opportunities,  understanding,  and  discretion, 
we  have  the  same  freedom  to  use  them  by  what  means  soever  they  came 
to  us,  whether  by  a  sudden  and  accidental  good  fortune,  or  by  a  long  series 
of  causes  pre-appointed  for  that  purpose. 

But  men  are  led  by  their  averseneas  to  trouble  to  extend  the  idea  of  thefr 
power  beyond  its  proper  bounds ;  they  want  to  do  something  to-day 
whereby  to  insure  an  indefeasible  title  to  friture  happiness,  without  leaving 
anything  fcnr  to-morrow,  but  to  take  their  pastime  in  the  manner  most 
agreeable  to  tiiemselves.  This  is  mistaking  their  province*  for  they  can 
never  do  their  work  so  completely  but  there  will  always  remain  something 
forther  to  do :  yet  this  does  not  afifect  their  liberty  to  take  such  measures 
as  at  present  are  feasible ;  for  whatever  be  predestined  concerning  them 
to-morrow,  they  may  still  do  as  much  for  thonselves  as  the  actions  now  in 
their  power  amount  to. 

Tlierefore  it  behoves  us  to  stand  alwa3rs  upon  the  watch,  to  observe  every 
succeeding  moment  what  comes  into  our  power,  and  to  employ  it  so  as  may 
turn  most  for  our  benefit :  for  Predestination  rightly  understood,  operates 
by  our  hands,  and  the  course  we  steer  is  always  that  it  takes  upon  every 
partictdar  occasion,  unless  when  it  employs  external  causes  not  under  our 
control :  and  these  we  have  no  business  with :  where  indeed  we  could 
know  the  success  depends  solely  upon  such  causes,  our  cares  and  endeavours 
were  superfluous,  but  in  matters  depending  upon  onrsdves,  our  (pinion  or 
disbdief  of  their  being  predestined  in  the  nuumer  above  descrU>ed  by  a 
provision  of  the  proper  causes  for  enabling,  moving,  and  directing  us,  how 
to  bestir  ourselves,  makes  no  alteration  in  the  rule  of  our  conduct  For  if 
a  merchuit  breeds  up  his  son  to  industry,  instructs  him  in  the  mysteries  of 
trade,  and  formshes  him  a  competent  stock,  with  a  certain  foreknowledge 
and  determination  that  he  shall  make  a  fortune  thereby :  nevertheless  the 
same  diligence,  the  same  ciroumspectioii,  and  the  same  methods  of  proceeding 
will  be  requisite  as  if  those  advantages  had  follen  upon  him  accidentally, 
and  the  success  been  absolutely  unknown  to  everybody. 

67.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  take  off  the  discouragements  against  deli- 
beration and  activity,  unleu  we  quiet  the  apprehensions  arisii^  «i  men's 
minds  concerning  liieir  future  proceedings :  fmr  some  disturb  thesEiselves 
with  the  dread  of  a  predetermination  upon  all  their  motions,  which  may 
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cfcafterintD  tlw  n»d  of  dotractmi,  MtvidHtaUBfii^  Ok] 
thej  find  at  ptcfloit  in  tiidr  lievti.    Bvtkttfaem< 
that  tfadr  present  actions  were  aa  nradi  predwitincd  aa  anj  thgj  dmU  per- 
ioral bereafter,  jret  dierfind  tfaemadrea  at  ML  libeitjto  a'  ~ 
soch  manner  as  thej  judge  expedimt;  theiefae  ^ej  smij  d^cnd 
haring  the  Uke  6eedom  at  other  times. 

WelL  bot  ibef  know  not  what  ideas  maj  then  start  ^  in  ^k^ar 
vging  tiiem  to  nnaapplj  tfadr  powers.  Is  diere  not  die  like  haard 
atten&ig  die  ooounon  affiurs  of  life  ?  ior  other  events,  aa  wdl  as  tboae 
afiecting  die  moral  character,  are  eqnallj  predestined  by  die  prorisiom  of 
canses  suited  to  bring  them  fordi.  Yet  who  diat  fires  in  peace  and  pkntj 
erer  affirigfats  bimsdf  with  die  thooght  diat  dieie  may  be  secret  qvings  at 
work  whidi  may  deprive  him  of  lus  health,  his  fimba,  or  his  wabntance  ? 
While  things  go  on  in  a  good  train,  and  no  danger  disoenuble  to  ~ 
cuncumspectioii  direatens,  we  rest  contented  widi  oar  sitnation,  i 
by  imaginary  terrors ;  and  so  we  may  with  reject  to  omr  spiritnsl  < 
far  virtue  improves  itself,  and  good  habits  grow  stronger  by 
therefore,  dioogh  our  final  state  remains  in  &  hand  of  Phmdenoe,  and 
we  cannot  penetrate  the  secret  coandls  of  heaven,  yet  die  right  dBspoahioBs 
we  feel  at  present  are  an  evidence  that  provision  is  made  fiv  a  h^ppy  issoe 
at  last,  an  evidence  sufficient  to  ezdnde  everydiing  more  dian  a  possibility 
of  oor  felling :  nor  were  it  expedient  diat  this  shoinld  be  excluded,  aa  being 
serviceable  to  keep  ns  Tigflant,  and  gnard  us  against  a  siqiineness  of  temper 
that  might  creq>  iqion  as  insensibly. 

Besides,  let  as  examine  wherein  it  would  better  oar  conditioii,  if  God 
were  to  revoke  his  Predestination,  and  ondo  his  provision  of  canses,  ao  fer 
as  rdates  to  oorsdves :  would  this  enable  as  by  oor  present  cares  so  to 
bind  oor  fotore  conduct  as  that  it  could  never  run  amiss  ?  and  if  not,  how 
would  matters  be  mended  with  us?  There  would  still  remain  a  possibility 
that  after  having  begun  well  we  might  feint  in  the  midway,  and  this  event 
would  become  aJ^lutely  fortuitous  :  but  we  should  hardly  find  more  com- 
fort in  thinking  that  our  Fate  dqpended  upon  the  cast  of  a  die  than  upon  a 
Fkiedetermination. 

So  then  it  might  feiily  be  put  to  men's  dioioe  whedier  they  had  radier 
believe  themselves  in  the  huid  of  Chance,  pr  of  a  wise  aind  gradoos 
Governor ;  for  the  proceedings  of  wisdom  are  regular,  and  diough  we  know 
not  perfecdy  what  belongs  to  goodness,  we  may  form  a  judgment  thereon 
satudOEictory  to  any  reasonable  person ;  but  the  flighty  gambols  of  diance 
are  objects  of  no  science,  nor  grounds  of  any  dependence  whatever. 

Nor  should  we  find  gpreater  security  in  the  privilege  of  indifierenoe  so 
mudi  vaunted  by  some,  for  this  being  controllable  by  no  motives,  it  would 
avail  us  litde  to  have  a  sober  understanding  and  virtuous  indinationa 
moving  us  to  take  a  salutary  course ;  for  our  Freewill  of  indifference  might 
run  counter  to  them  all,  nor  could  we  have  any  aasurance  what  turns  it 
mig^  take :  which  must  throw  us  again  into  all  the  anxieties  attendant 
upon  die  dominion  of  chance. 

Tims  whatever  h3rpothe8is  we  can  firame,  leaves  as  much  room  for  appre- 
hensions as  that  oi  Predestination  above  described ;  for  while  we  conceive 
it  operating,  not  by  a  Fatality,  but  by  an  apt  disposition  of  second  caa»ea» 
it  gives  as  large  a  scope  to  human  freedom  and  forecast,  and  industry,  as 
we  have  reason  from  experience  to  think  ourselves  possessed  of,  and  as 
good  ground  of  expectation  from  the  success  of  our  measures  as  we  are 
warranted  in  any  light  to  entertain. 
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58.  Nevertheless,  if  the  mind  appears  to  nave  taken  a  wrong  turn,  are 
there  not  just  grounds  of  apprehension  ?  Most  assuredly.  But  this  turn 
manifests  itself  most  evidently  in  the  prevalence  of  evil  habits,  and  attach- 
ment to  present  pleasures,  without  regard  to  the  consequences ;  therefore 
those  who  stand  in  greatest  danger  are  least  apt  to  ta^e  the  alarm,  and 
whoever  could  raise  it  in  them,  would  do  them  an  inestimable  kindness. 
On  the  contrary,  such  in  whom  disquietudes  abound,  have  upon  that  very 
account  the  less  reason  to  entertain  them ;  for  an  earnest  concern  for  the 
fntm^  being  the  first  and  principal  spring  provided  for  bringing  men  into 
the  right  way,  where  this  appears  strongly  it  is  of  itself  alone  an  evidence 
that  provision  has  been  made  in  their  favour. 

But  despondencies  of  this  kind  are  often  owing  to  the  indiscretion  of 
teachers,  who  insist  too  strenuously  upon  higher  perfections  of  virtue  than 
human  nature  can  attain,  and  are  found  to  prevail  most  upon  women,  or 
persons  of  small  ability,  and  in  their  contemplative  hours  rather  than  seasons 
of  action.  For  the  consolation  of  such  persons  therefore  let  it  be  observed, 
that  righteousness  does  not  consist  in  the  quantity  of  good  we  do,  but  in 
our  doing  so  much,  be  it  little,  or  be  it  much,  as  lies  in  our  power.  There 
are  pegs  and  pins  in  a  building  as  well  as  beams  and  columns,  nor  can  we 
doubt  that  God  distributes  to  every  man  the  talents  suited  to  the  task  he  is 
to  perform ;  therefore  if  we  attend  only  to  family  affairs,  or  making  broths 
for  the  sick,  provided  this  be  all  we  have  had  ability  to  do,  we  have  com- 
pleted our  part. 

Let  it  next  be  remarked,  that  our  imagination  does  not  lie  under  our 
absolute  command  to  raise  ideas  there,  in  what  strength  and  vividness  of 
colour  we  please  :  the  Poet  cannot  always  fill  himself  with  inspiration,  nor 
the  Philosopher  with  his  clear  discernment  of  abstracted  truth,  nor  the 
religious  man  with  his  ardours  and  transports :  therefore  the  want  of  a 
fervent  faith  and  glowing  zeal  is  not  so  much  the  mark  of  reprobation,  as 
of  a  present  indisposition  of  the  organs. 

Let  it  further  be  remembered,  that  notwithstanding  what  may  have  been 
inculcated  of  a  constant  attention  to  the  duties  of  religion,  our  business  lies 
chiefly  in  action,  and  the  common  duties  of  life  :  so  that  when  perplexities 
overcloud  us,  instead  of  foreboding  melancholy  omens  from  the  gloom  they 
cast,  we  should  rather  take  them  as  admonitions,  that  it  is  not  now  the 
season  to  puzzle  our  brains  with  thinking ;  but  to  bestir  ourselves  in  some 
active  emplo3rment,  or  pursue  some  innocent  recreation,  which  may  supply  us 
with  a  flow  of  spirits  for  reason  to  work  with  to  better  purpose  afterwards. 

For  if  fear  and  trembling  be  a  duty,  a  becoming  confidence  and  just  re- 
pose in  the  divine  Goodness  is  a  duty  likewise;  nor  is  fortitude  less  a 
virtue  than  prudence,  and  the  proper  province  of  both  is  ascertained  by 
their  usefulness.  Therefore  when  anxieties  arise,  it  behoves  us  to  consider 
what  purpose  they  may  answer :  while  they  serve  to  keep  us  vigilant,  and 
spur  on  our  activity  in  helping  ourselves,  we  do  well  to  encourage  them ; 
but  when  they  tend  to  no  good,  nor  urge  us  to  anything  we  should  not 
have  done  as  well  without  them,  Wfe  cannot  do  better  than  to  turn  our  face 
from  them,  and  use  any  expedient  at  hand  to  banish  them  out  of  our  thoughts. 

But  Predestination,  though  formerly  making  much  noise  in  the  world.  Lb 
now  grown  an  unfecshionable  topic,  nor  am  I  sorry  that  it  is  so  ;  for  though 
I  think  it  might  be  so  explained  as  to  render  it  neither  formidable  nor  sub- 
versive of  diligence,  yet  I  fear  such  explanation  would  not  take  efl^ect  with 
common  apprehensions,  but  they  would  still  annex  to  it  an  idea  of  Fatality , 
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which  muBt  onaToidably  nourish  despondencies  in  phlegmatic  tempers, 

presumption  and  fatal  security  in  the  sanguine. 

59,  1  have  now  rummaged  every  comer  of  the  wilderness,  and  left  iku 
thicket  untried  that  I  could  think  of :  it  has  been  my  endeavofor  to  open 
the  passages  as  I  went  along,  and  disentangle  the  boughs  where  they  had 
matted  themselves  together,  or  been  interlaced  by  persons  of  an  unlucky 
shrewdness  in  perplexing ;  so  that  the  traveller  may  never  be  drivoi  against 
the  thorns  without  finding  an  opening  to  escape  them,  nor  bewildo^ed  in 
mazes,  without  feeling  a  due  to  direct  him. 

Yet  I  do  not  pretend  so  to  have  deared  the  way,  as  that  he  may  mn 
cardossly  along ;  for  the  boughs  will  still  overhang,  the  paths  remain  dark 
rugged,  and  intricate,  and  the  due  put  into  his  hands  be  apt  to  slip  away 
from  him ;  therefore  he  must  not  proceed  in  a  hurry,  but  take  every  step 
warily  and  drcumspectly,  putting  the  twigs  aside  that  they  may  not  strike 
against  his  eyes,  nor  intercept  his  view  of  the  ground  as  he  goes  along,  and 
keeping  good  hold  of  his  several  dues  while  necessary  for  hia  guidance. 

If  I  have  not  done  my  work  completdy  to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody, 
allowance  may  be  made  for  the  difficulty  of  the  subject ;  whidi  has  foiled 
so  many  men  of  deep  thought  and  learning,  that  should  anjrthing  be  found 
here  to  render  it  clearer,  I  should  rather  look  upon  it  as  a  lucky  hit,  than 
any  claim  to  extraordinary  merit.  For  I  have  not  pretended  to  manage 
the  same  train  of  alignment  better  than  any  other  peoj^e,  but  have  proceeded 
in  a  method  of  my  own,  which,  if  pursued  impeifectly,  may  still  serve  as  a 
hint,  that  others  may  improve  upon  to  greater  advantage.  I  have,  at  least 
to  my  own  content,  effected  a  perfect  recondlement  between  Freewill  and 
Universal  IVovidence ;  and  if  this  could  be  done  to  the  general  content,  it 
would  be  no  small  service  to  the  serious  part  of  mankind ;  for  neitha*  of 
these  points  can  easily  be  given  up,  nor  has  it  hitherto  been  found  easy  to 
riiow  them  consistent  with  one  another. 

For  our  reason  affords  us  so  many  grounds  of  assurance,  that  affairs  aa 
weU  in  the  moral  as  natural  world  ans  administerad  by  the  power  and 
wisdom  of  God ;  and  yet  so  many  important  events,  sudi  as  the  rise  and 
fall  of  empires^  ihe  lives  and  deaths,  the  fortoaes  and  distresses  of  men,  de^ 
pend  upon  thdr  behaviour  among  one  another,  that  we  cannot  but  be  per- 
suaded he  governs  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  mankind  with  as  full  and 
absolute  a  dominion  aa  he  d<^  the  courses  of  natkire.  On  the  other  hand, 
daily  experie&ce  bears  witness  that  our  motions  lie  under  our  own  control, 
and  we  can  do  this  thing  or  that  as  we  please,  without  any  force  constraining^, 
or  domimon  compelling  us  to  the  contrary.  Then,  upon  comparing  these 
two  considerations  together,  while  they  appear  to  dash,  we  are  tempted  to 
distrust  dther  our  reason  or  our  experience ;  and,  according  to  whidi  part 
we  take,  dther  are  thrown  off  our  discretion  and  tenor  of  conduct,  by  the 
imagination  of  a  secret  influence  and  compulsion  hanging  over  as,  or  loae 
our  dependaioe  upon  Providence,  that  truest  solace  of  our  minds  in  time  of 
danger  and  distress^  and  surest  direction  ti  oar  conduct  in  seasons  of  esae 
and  prosperity. 

Whereas,  were  the  inconsistency  taken  off,  we  might  then  allow  both 
human  agency  and  divine  government  their  faH  extent,  because  they  might 
co-operate  in  the  same  work  without  interfering  with  eiosh  other :  we  shcmld 
see  no  discouragement  against  making  observations  upon  the  things  about 
us  rdative  to  our  conduct,  and  taking  our  measures  accordingly  with  free- 
dom, and  a  decent  confidence  in  their  success ;  and  we  should  depend  oon- 
ientedly  upon  the  guidance  of  Providence  for  turning  the  courses  of  firtrtuna 
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and  actions  of  persons  with  whom  we  have  aay  oonoern,  so  as  to  procure  all 
the  good  intended  to  be  bestowed  upon  us. 

Nay,  further,  when  we  consider  that  things  visible  and  invisible  lie  under 
the  dominion  of  one  governor,  connecting  all  in  one  wisely  regulated  polity, 
wherein  nothing  is  established  in  vain,  and  reflect  how  much  of  our  time  is 
lost  in  sleep  and  infancy,  how  many  pains,  diseases,  and  troubles  fall  upon 
OS,  how  many  unavliiling  hours  pass  over  our  heads,  and  how  often  we  are 
forced  to  bestir  ourselves  to  very  Uttle  purposes  of  our  own ;  there  is  a 
probable  presumption  that  all  these  things  turn  some  how  or  other  to  the 
account  of  other  Beings.  So  that  our  little  concerns  and  transactions  may 
he  of  greater  importance  than  we  imagine,  and  ourselves  made  unknowingly 
to  work  out  the  advantage  of  fellow-creatures,  whereof  we  have  not  the 
least  knoTdedge,  nor  even  suspicion.  Nor  need  we  want  hopes  from  the 
goodness  of  God,  that  we  shall  one  day  reap  the  benefit  of  those  services 
-wherein  we  have  been  made,  though  undesignedly,  instrumental. 

But  how  simple  and  confined,  or  how  extensive  and  complicated  schemes 
soever  we  may  conceive  contained  within  the  divine  plan,  the  stumbling- 
block  of  compulsion  upon  free  Agency  being  removed,  we  may  conclude 
that  every  purpose  comprised  therein  has  adequate  causes  provided  for  its 
execution,  and  every  cause  in  act,  whether  voluntary  or  necessary  agent, 
contributes  its  share  towards  the  completion  of  some  purpose. 

Therefore  the  doctrine  of  universal  Providence  bemg,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
well  established,  I  may  go  on  without  further  scruple  to  raise  what  super- 
stntctore  I  can  upon  this  foundation. 


CHAP.    XXVII. 

EQUALITY. 

Hail,  glorious  Liberty !  thou  choicest  privilege  of  imperial  man !  the 
prerogative  by  which  he  exercises  his  dominion  over  this  sublunary  king- 
dom !  Inspire  a  spark  of  thy  spirit  into  thy  votary,  who  has  laboured 
tiirough  thorns  and  briers  to  collect  evidence  of  thy  charter  from  all  ruling 
Providence,  impowering  thee  to  act  as  one  of  her  principal  ministers  in 
executing  her  designs ;  and  has  produced  the  divine  mandate  to  irresistible 
Fate,  commanding  him  to  leave  an  ample  province  for  thee  to  range  in. 

But  where  better  delightest  thou  to  dwell  than  in  this  my  native  land,  the 
happy  Britain  ?  whose  sons  in  former  times  have  struggled  hard  for  thee, 
enduring  distresses,  toils,  and  bloody  conflicts,  that  they  might  transmit 
thy  blessings  to  us  their  duldren.  Thou  hast  snapped  short  the  iron  rod  of 
despotic  sway,  broken  through  the  enormous  rule  of  Many  made  for  One, 
and  taught  Power  wherein  its  real  strength  and  true  glory  consist.  Thou 
hast  dragged  tongue-tyed  Superstition  at  thy  chariot  wheels,  and  bound  in 
fetters  that  dastard  slave,  imjdicit  Faith,  that  used  to  fetter  the  very  thoughts 
of  men.  Thou  openest  the  chambers  of  science,  bursting  asunder  the  Ipse 
dixits  that  had  biuTed  up  more  than  half  the  avenues.  Tliou  clearest  away 
the  films  from  our  eyes,  that  we  may  see  for  ourselves ;  and  strengthenest 
our  feet,  that  we  may  walk  without  the  leading-string.  O !  Jet  us  never 
part  with  the  valuable  inheritance  our  Ancestors  have  left  us.  Nor,  I  trust, 
shall  we  ever  suffsr  it  to  be  wrested  out  of  our  hands ;  let  us  only  beware 
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that  we  be  not  beguiled  by  Mse  appearances,  nor  enticed  away  from  our 

goddess  by  a  phantom  representing  her  likeness. 

For  there  are  counterfeits  abroad,  pretenders  that  assume  thy  robes  and 
gestures.  The  mimic  ape.  Licentiousness,  imitates  thine  intrepid  air  and 
confident  gait.  The  blatant  Beast  proBanes  thy  daring  language  with  his 
unbridled  tongue.  Conceited  pertness  teaches  the  new-loosened  sdiool-boy 
and  novel-studied  girl  thy  scorn  of  tutorage  and  oontroL  Irreverent  Me- 
thodism, ill-copier  of  thine  easy  carriage  before  superiors,  rushes  with  saucy 
familiarity  into  the  council-chamber  of  heaven^  And  lion-skinned  Free- 
thinking,  safe  affector  of  thy  bravery,  insults  whom  thou  hast  disarmed,  ten 
times  skiys  the  slain,  and  daims  to  be  the  sole  gatherer  up  of  thy  spoils. 
They  range  the  world  with  a  boisterous  rabble  tagging  at  their  heels : 
Clamour,  Arrogance,  Misrepresentation,  Perverseness,  Cavil,  intemperate 
Jest,  loud-laughing  Mockery,  and  hood-winked  Misrule.  They  spare  not 
things  sacred  nor  profane ;  but  pluck  the  gray  beard  of  old  Experience, 
tear  the  prelate's  lawn,  revile  the  rulers  of  the  people,  nor  refrain  from  the 
Lord's  anointed.  The  unlucky  monkejrs  toss  all  about  them  into  confusion, 
and  grin  at  the  wild  work  they  make :  they  scatter  abroad  firebrands  and 
arrows,  and  cry,  Are  we  not  in  sport  ?  they  delight  to  trip  up  the  unwary, 
or  entangle  the  feeble  in  then:  webby  filaments,  and  then  chuckle  with  joy 
to  see  the  perplexities  they  have  occasioned. 

But  thou,  genuine  Libmty,  ofifspring  of  all-protecting  Jove,  and  sister  of 
Uranian  Venus,  who  dispenseth  his  blessings  from  her  horn  of  plenty ;  thoa 
lovest  order  and  decency.  For  thou  knowest  the  world  is  upholden  by 
order,  and  the  bliss  of  heaven  maintained  by  free  obedience.  Therefore 
thou  recommendest  regularity  and  subordination  to  the  sons  of  men.  Thou 
standest  upon  law  and  ordinance  as  thy  basis ;  rule  and  authority  are  thy 
supporters :  sound  reason  and  uniform  prudence,  the  ground  thou  walkest 
upon.  Discretion  and  cautious  Reserve  go  before  as  thy  harbingers,  and 
much-enduring  Charity  departeth  not  from  thy  side.  The  modest  vii^gins 
warn  thee  which  way  to  direct  thy  steps,  that  thou  hurt  not  the  simple ;  or 
cover  thee  with  veils,  that  thou  give  them  not  offence.  For  the  weak- 
sighted  cannot  sustain  thy  piercing  look,  nor  the  feeble  stand  against  the 
brush  of  thy  sturdy  tread :  when  tibou  walkest  forth  in  the  fields  of  specula- 
tion, and  stretchest  thy  ken  to  the  distant  sources  of  useful  science. 

How  shall  I  follow  thee  in  this  adventurous  course  whereto  thou  callest 
me?  For  the  deep-thinking  mind  will  not  rest  satisfied  with  practical 
knowledge,  unless  we  trace  the  channels^ to  the  fountain  head.  But  the 
sources  of  truth,  as  of  the  Nile,  lie  far  concealed  in  distant  regions  :  we  have 
cataracts  to  dimb,  slippery  ground  to  pass  over,  and  stumbling-blocks  to 
remove,  before  we  can  investigate  them.  Give  charge  to  thine  attendant 
virgins  that  they  assist  me,  while  I  strew  sand  upon  the  icy  paths,  and  work 
a  safe  passage  over  the  dangerous  rocks  of  ofience.  Yet  with  all  their  care 
they  cannot  so  plain  the  road  as  that  the  common  traveller  shall  pass  secure: 
but  the  steepy  predpice  will  make  him  g^ddy,  the  sliding  surfsu^e  beguile  his 
trembling  steps,  and  unyidding  rubs  cause  his  feet  to  stumble. 

O !  for  the  warning  voice  of  sage  Pythagoras,  Hence,  ye  profane :  That 
none  but  the  hardy  Adept  might  be  admitted  to  tread  the  perilous  path. 
But  thou.  Goddess,  in  these  latter  times,  ordamest  there  shall  be  no  con- 
cealment of  mysteries.  The  sons  of  Faustus  now  are  the  only  priests  of 
thine  oracle :  they  lift  up  the  voice  on  high,  proclaiming  everything  to 
everybody :  they  watch  in  the  streets  to  gather  whoso  pleases  to  accompany 
us  in  all  our  excursions.     So  we  can  onlv  caution  the  too  curious  traveller 
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to  beware  for  himself:  for  we  are  going  upon  a  dangerous  expedition, 
'wherein  we  cannot  insure  him  against  accidents ;  being  to  cut  a  course 
through  unpractised  ground  from  the  sources  opened  before.  Wherefore  if 
there  be  any  in  this  wise  generation  who  knows  himself  not  to  be  an  Adept, 
he  had  better  let  us  work  ifor  a  while  by  ourseWes,  and  wait  for  our  coming 
down  again  to  the  old  rivers  lying  within  his  accustomed  walks.  For  the 
"water  may  run  foul  and  unwholesome  through  the  new-dug  channel,  until 
bein^  purified  in  its  passage,  he  may  find  it  suitable  to  his  taste  and  diges- 
tion. But  if  the  veteran  Adept,  inured  to  toils  and  dangers,  to  range  the 
fields  of  contemplation  with  steady  tread  and  sober  boldness,  will  vouchsafe 
his  company :  let  him  review  with  us  the  sources  we  have  explored,  and  ob- 
serve which  way  they  first  discharge  their  stream. 

2.  We  have  examined  the  human  mind,  and  found  that  all  our  motions 
depend  upon  motives,  thrown  upon  her  from  external  objects,  or  conveyed 
by  the  channels  of  experience,  education,  and  example,  or  procured  by  her 
own  cares  and  industry,  whereto  she  was  instigated  by  former  motives.  We 
have  surveyed  external  nature,  tracing  effects  to  causes  until  we  arrived  at 
the  First  Cause,  the  origin  of  all  activity  and  efficacy ;  acting  with  full  in- 
telligence of  all  he  does,  and  preconcerted  design  of  whatever  shall  fall  out 
in  immediate  or  remote  consequence  of  his  operation  :  from  hence  it  follows 
that  the  whole  series  of  events  throughout  the  world  takes  precisely  the 
course  ordained  by  Providence  :  which  course  was  heretofore  supposed  to 
run  imder-ground  along  the  passages  of  a  secret  fisitality,  whose  rocky  banks 
dammed  up  the  side  bubblings  of  chance  and  freewill,  drawing  them  forcibly 
into  its  own  channel.  But  we  have  cleared  away  the  matted  weeds  that 
overhung  the  ground,  and  laid  open  the  veins  from  whence  those  bubblings 
arise :  whereby  it  appears  that  Chance  is  the  child  of  Ignorance,  for  her 
workings  proceed  from  certain  causes,  jet  such  only  whose  existence  or 
tendency  we  want  sagacity  to  discern ;  that  freewill  needs  no  compulsive 
force  to  keep  her  steady,  for  she  communicates,  by  antecedent  and  external 
causes  giving  birth  to  her  motives,  with  the  fountain  whence  all  the  other 
streams  derive. 

Thus  nature,  chance,  and  industry,  become  only  different  channels  of 
the  same  river ;  and  what  virtues,  good  qualities,  and  enjoyments  men 
have  worked  out  for  themselves,  were  as  much  given  them  as  what  came  with- 
out their  seeking :  so  that  whatever  portion  of  happiness  every  man  pos- 
sesses, is  such  and  none  other  than  was  aUotted  him  by  the  divine  bounty. 
We  have  seen  reason  likewise  to  conclude  from  contempla^on  of  the  divine 
nature,  exempt  from  want  or  passion  or  humour  or  weakness,  that  God  is 
righteous  in  idl  his  dealings  and  equal  in  all  his  ways,  being  no  respecter 
of  persons ;  that  his  mercy  is  over  all  his  works,  and  that  equity  is  the  At- 
tribute whereof  we  can  have  the  clearest  conception,  as  implying  nothing 
more  than  an  impartial  distribution  of  the  divine  bounty  among  all  creatures 
capable  of  receiving  it.  Since  then  none  of  us  have  anything  besides  what 
we  received  from  the  divine  bounty,  and  that  bounty  flows  alike  upon  all, 
it  follows  unavoidably  that  there  must  be  an  exact  equality  of  fortunes  among 
us,  and  the  value  of  each  person's  existence,  computed  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  his  Being,  precisely  die  same. 

3.  This  conclusion  doubtless  will  shock  the  vanity  of  mankind,  to  whom 
happiness  itself  is  not  welcome  unless  they  can  engross  the  monopolv  of  it 
to  themselves:  and  who  esteem  the  advantages  and  accomplisli incuts  they 
respectively  possess  as  the  only  blessings  worth  receiving",  'i'lic  politician, 
the  soldier,  the  scholar,  the  philosopher,  the  rich  merchant,  the  poet,  tha 
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player,  and  the  fiddler,  have  a  soverei^  contempt  for  each  otlier's  endow- 
ments in  compariaon  with  their  own :  beliering  tbemsdves  ibe  peo^iar 
favourites  of  fortune  with  req>ect  to  their  mental  capacities,  and  cJaimfng  an 
intrinsic  merit  to  be  found  in  none  besides.  But  they  will  all  be  seanSlal- 
ized  to  find  themselves  put  upon  a  level  with  the  greasy  ploughman,  the 
illiterate  porter,  the  contemptible  ideot,  the  unenlightened  savage,  and  tiw 
scarce  human  Hottentot.  Nevertheless,  let  them  point  out  wherein  we 
have  been  mistaken  in  our  premiises  or  laulty  in  our  deductions.  Let  them 
show  the  single  thing  they  have  which  they  did  not  receive ;  or  if  they 
worked  it  out  for  themselves,  that  the  talents  and  opportunities  enabling, 
the  dispositions  indining  them,  were  not  given ;  and  thonselves  fumidied 
by  certain  causes  as  weU  with  inclination  and  spirit  to  will  as  vrith  powers 
to  do. 

If  there  be  some  characters  more  agreeable  in  the  sight  of  God  and  more 
deserving  of  his  favours  than  others,  still  those  characters  arose  either  from 
a  happy  constitution  and  temper  bestowed  by  nature,  or  from  edncadon, 
company,  and  example,  fallen  into  by  good  fortune ;  or  if  we  soppoae  a 
particular  efiusion  of  divine  grace  to  make  the  difference,  God  is  able  of 
these  stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham ;  so  that  the  same  Power 
being  the  Author  of  nature,  the  Guider  of  fortune  and  free  Biqienser  of 
grace,  was  the  origin  of  whatever  flowed  upon  us  through  eidier  of  those 
channels.  When  in  our  state  of  nonentity,  we  were  all  equally  devoid  ol 
merit  or  demerit,  and  were  called  forth  from  thence  to  the  stations  and  pro* 
perties  and  springs  of  action  he  thought  proper  to  allot  us :  nor  can  he  see 
anything  to  engage  his  favour  in  one  man  rather  than  anotho*,  which  was 
not  nearly  or  remotely  the  effect  of  his  bounty. 

Let  them  next  examine  their  ideas  of  the  divine  nature,  and  from  thenoCp 
if  they  can,  assign  a  cause  that  should  make  this  bounty  flow  unequally.  I 
know  we  are  aU  in  the  hands  of  God  to  give  us  more  or  less  as  he  pleases ; 
nor  have  any  of  us  cause  to  complain  at  receiving  a  smaller  portion  than  his 
neighbours,  for  we  have  no  demands  upon  him  whatever :  but  how  la  it 
likely  he  does  so  ?  what  attribute  is  there  to  require,  or  even  render  it  pix>- 
bable  ?  if  justice  requires  that  the  virtuous  should  fBune  better  than  the  vici- 
ous, yet  does  iustice  hinder  that  the  same  measure  of  virtue  should  be  alk)tted 
to  every  one  ?  But  our  virtues  must  be  of  our  own  acquiring,  or  they  wfll 
not  deserve  the  name.  Granted.  Yet  since  the  Will  to  make  the  acquisi- 
tion derived  from  above,  what  rule  of  justice  prohibits  the  incitements  to 
raise  that  Will,  and  q)portunities  to  exercise  it,  from  bemg  distribi^ed  to 
aU  alike? 

Let  them  further  reflect  that  their  talents  and  accomplishments  contribiite 
to  the  protection,  the  benefit,  or  the  entertainment  of  others ;  their  very 
piety  and  virtue,  to  be  genuine,  must  extend  their  good  effects  beyond  the 
possessors,  to  all  who  come  within  their  reach :  so  that  the  rude  rabble  diey 
despise,  have  a  share  in  the  favours  bestowed  upon  themselves;  nor  is 
there  a  man  possessing  some  extraordinary  gift  which  was  given  for  his  own 
sake  alone. 

They  may  likewise  consider  that  happiness  is  the  only  thing  valuaM^  all 
other  things  being  so  in  proportion  as  they  conduce  tov^aixls  that :  but  hap- 
piness consists  in  the  aggregate  of  pleamres,  or  rather  in  the  balance  of 
that  above  the  aggregate  of  pains ;  and  by  pleasure  we  understand  every 
satisfaction  or  complacence  of  mind,  as  by  pain  every  uneasiness  or  disturb- 
ance. Now  it  has  been  observed  in  a  former  place  that  we  are  very  bad 
brithmeticians  in  the  article  of  oleasure,  nor  can  keep  account  of  one  day's 
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enjoyments,  so  as  to  compute  the  baknoe  of  tfatiem  with  the  next,  widi  any 
thmg  like  the  exactness  we  could  do  in  our  money  receipts  and  disburse 
ments.  For  we  fix  oar  eye  upon  one  fltvoorite  object,  whose  value  we 
estimate  by  the  eagerness  of  de^i«  we  feel  nsing  towards  it ;  but  desire 
often  proves  delusive,  or  where  it  does  not,  yet  pursues  intense  pleasures ; 
whereas  it  has  been  i^own  that  those  of  die  gentler  kind  yield  us  a  larger 
income,  upon  the  whole.  That  quick  sensibility  which  enhances  our  joys 
and  enables  us  to  feel  what  would  not  touch  another,  adds  pungency  like- 
wise to  our  vexations,  and  renders  us  liable  to  sucImub  would  not  feJl  upon 
persona  of  duller  iq[^prehension.  And  if  a  readiness  of  reflection  tends  to 
probng  our  eigoymentB :  so  likewise  it  does  to  lengthen  our  grievances. 
Cares  and  trouMea  enter  the  houses  of  the  great,  which  the  vt^gar  know 
nothing  of :  and  comforts  take  up  their  abode  in  the  cottage,  where  the  rich 
man  never  sees  them. 

Besides  that  Pleatore  being  relative  to  Taste  and  Desire,  which  vary 
infinitely  among  mankind,  we  cannot  tell  what  another  feels  by  what  we 
^ould  feel  eurs^ves  in  his  situation.  Many  things  delight  us  extremely, 
that  he  would  not  care  a  nish  for :  though  we  should  think  it  dreadful  to 
want  them,  he  may  rest  folly  contented  without  them.  Labour,  scarcity, 
nastiness,  ignorance,  subjection,  and  contempt,  thatwould  oppress  us  sorely, 
may  sit  li§^t  and  easy  upon  his  shoulders.  And  though  an  exchange  of 
fortunes  would  be  thought  grievous  to  us,  and  desiraUe  by  him,  whidi 
seems  to  imply  a  ooaoeasion  on  both  sides  of  ours  having  the  preference ; 
yet  is  this  judgment  not  to  be  depended  on,  as  being  passed  upon  the 
entrance  into  a  new  state  of  life,  rather  than  the  continuance  in  an  old  one.' 
But  the  common  laboarer  raised  to  riches,  or  man  of  affluence  reduced  to 
poverty,  would  f eel  iiimself  afleoted  in  another  manner  than  one  who  had 
never  known  the  contrary :  theref(»e  is  not  a  competent  judge  of  Us  case. 
For  Nature  has  estabBdied  this  rule  toiding  greatly  towar£  an  equality, 
that  our  organs  lose  tiieir  power  of  affecting  us  by  use,  both  pleasures  and 
pains  abating  of  their  vigour  upon  frequent  repetition.  Habit  and  custom 
brings  us  to  a  likii^  of  die  way  of  life  we  have  long  continued  in,  and  desire 
in  some  measure  conforms  itself  to  the  objects  usually  occurring,  to  gratify 
it.  From  all  which  we  may  justly  infer,  thcK  is  not  sueh  an.  immense  dif- 
ference between  the  happiness  of  men  as  is  conmionly  apprehcoded. 

4.  Could  we  lay  aside  for  a  while  our  remembrance  of  the  good  and  evil 
we  have  seen  befalling  mankind,  we  should  be  apt  to  conclude  that  the 
pleasures  and  pains,  the  successes  and  disappointments  of  all  were  in 
q\iantity  alike.  For  thou^  it  be  certain  God  may  uncontrollably  and  law- 
fully deal  with  his  creatures  as  he  pleases,  yet  can  we  find  no  reason  in  any 
conceptions  we  can  form  of  him,  to  believe  he  will  please  to  deal  with  diem 
arbitrarily,  or  partially :  from  whence  it  would  follow,  that  the  value  of 
human  life  mu£t  be  the  same  in  all.  But  when  we  resume  our  x)b6ervation 
of  what  passes  in  the  world,  we  find  our  theory  contradicted  by  experience: 
yet  this  does  not  totally  overthrow  it.  For  though  our  ideas  of  the  divine 
Nature  be  so  imperfect,  that  it  behoves  us  to  correct  them  from  time  to  time 
by  experience  of  fictcts :  nevertheless,  in  matters  whereof  we  can  have  no 
experience,  they  remain  in  fiill  vigour.  Nor  can  we  judge  anything  con- 
cerning those  matters  otherwise  than  from  the  best  conception  we  can  form 
of  the  character  of  that  Being  under  whose  disposal  they  lie.  As  clearly  as 
we  may  discover  upon  a  full  and  fEur  examination,  that  the  conditions  of  men 
difiier  less  in  value  than  ordinarily  im^ncd,  there  will  remain  a  consider- 
able difference :  nor  '•an  we  helo  acknowledging  that  some  possess  in  much 
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larger  measure  the  good  things  of  the  external,  the  bodfly,  the  mental,  and 
moral  kind,  than  others,  i^d  in  one  respect  the  difference  is  too  obriotts 
and  glaring  to  be  overlooked.  Tlie  aggregate  of  jdeasores  constituting  hap- 
piness, is  made  ap  of  their  intenseness  and  duration  jointly,  and  therefore, 
under  the  same  circumstances  of  condition,  must  depend  upon  the  length  ot 
life.  From  whence  it  follows  undeniably,  that  children  cut  off  in  their 
cradles  do  not  receive  the  same  portion  as  some  persons  who  hcdd  out  tiieir 
full  period. 

But  then  the  perceptive  Spirit,  surviving  after  dissolution  of  the  Body, 
remains  capable  of  further  enjoyments,  whidi  may  compensate  for  thoee  lost 
by  its  hasty  separation.  Thus  we  find  by  reasoning  from  experience,  that 
there  must  be  a  difference  in  the  future  ccmditions  oif  men  because  there  is 
in  the  present :  for  Equity  requires  inequalities  hereafter  to  compensate  for 
inequalities  here ;  and  if  Dives  receive  good  things  now,  and  Lazarus  evil 
things,  the  latter  must  then  be  comforted,  or  the  other  tormented.  But 
Equity  requires  no  greater  inequalities  than  just  enough  to  balance  those 
already  passed  through :  nor  have  we  grounds  to  expect  any  greater,  unless 
it  should  appear  by-and-by,  in  the  sequel  of  these  inquiries,  that  divine 
Justice  requires  greater  differences  in  another  life  than  have  been  made  in 
this.  Nevertheless,  the  Attributes  cannot  clash  with  one  another,  nor  can 
Justice  ever  run  such  lengths  as  to  overthrow  Equity :  therefore  the  evils 
inflicted  by  it  cannot  be  absolutely  perpetual ;  b^use  evil  felling  all  into 
one  scale,  the  balance  can  never  come  even,  unless  there  be  time  left  for 
good  to  pour  afterwards  into  the  opposite.  Therefore  it  was,  that  at  the 
end  of  §  2,  I  explained  an  equality  of  fortunes  by  an  equal  value  of  eadi 
person's  existence  computed  diroughout  the  whole  extent  of  his  Being.  For 
though  Equity  may  well  consist  with  partiality  and  favour  in  particular 
stages  of  Being,  and  with  the  various  distributions  of  Justice  according  to 
the  demerits  of  nndividuals ;  yet  after  Favour  has  had  her  Course,  and  Jus- 
tice been  satisfied,  it  remains  that  Equity  should  be  satisfied  too ;  idiich 
seems  to  require  there  should  be  a  certain  period  assigned,  wherein  the  ac- 
counts of  all  may  rise  to  the  same  amount.  But  how  long,  or  how  short 
this  period  may  be,  we  cannot  pretend  to  determine :  for  there  lies  an  Eter- 
nity before  us,  frY)m  whereout  may  be  cut  an  immense  length  of  time  to  pass 
before  the  balance  comes  even. 

5.  In  what  manner  this  equality  shall  be  efiected  it  may  be  difficult  to 
coi^ecture,  and  impossible  to  ascertain.  If  we  give  a  loose  imagination  in 
pursuing  the  <^d  heathen  inventions,  as  sketched  out  in  the  Lecture  of 
F3rthagoras  in  the  vision,  wherein  the  doctrines  of  transmigration  is  ex- 
tended, beyond  this  narrow  earth  with  the  men  and  animals  crawling 
thereon,  to  all  the  states  of  immersion  into  matter  throughout  the  Uni- 
verse ;  I  think  a  scheme  may  be  stricken  out,  which  will  appear  specious, 
if  not  too  closely  scrutinized,  and  contain  some  particulars  well  worth  our 
consideration.  For  one  cannot  well  conceive  a  more  perfect  Equality  than 
is  therein  represented;  because  though  Existence  be  divided  into  many 
various  forms  of  Being,  some  containing  a  mixture  of  evil  and  others  no- 
thing else,  yet  the  spiritual  substance,  taking  its  turn  in  rotation  among  the 
several  forms,  the  fates  of  all  will  remain  ahke  upon  having  passed  through 
the  whole. 

Nor  yet  is  it  necessary  the  whole  must  be  run  through  in  order  to  level 
accounts ;  although  this  cannot  be  accomplished  between  every  migration 
from  the  Spiritiud  Substance,  and  the  return  into  it  again.  For  if,  as 
holden  by  aU  Theists  in  general  the  virtuous  shall  enjoy  a  life  of  happineaa 
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in  the  intermediate  state*  and  pass  from  thence  directly  mto  tibe  final; 
there  most  be  at  least  two  joomeys  through  matter,  to  bring  the  balanee 
even  :  and  this  will  stretch  the  balancing  period  to  an  immense  length ; 
because  the  interval  of  abode  among  the  Spiritual  Substance  most  exceed 
that  of  the  excursion  from  it,  as  much  as  the  number  of  unembodied  spirits 
does  that  of  the  embodied.  But  if  natural  evil  be  the  consequence  of  moral, 
then  only  those  states  endowed  with  imperfiect  reason,  liable  to  be  mastered 
by  passion,  and  tempted  into  transgression,  will  be  hazardous  states :  and 
those  of  children  dying  in  the  womb,  or  before  arriving  at  the  use  of  rea- 
son, may  be  reckoned  safe  states.  But  Equity  seems  to  require,  that  after 
having  passed  through  one  hazardous  state,  Uie  next  migrations  should  be 
through  the  safe,  in  proportion  to  the  number  there  is  of  them  in  nature, 
which  will  lengthen  the  period  still  further. 

6.  Nor  are  these  imaginatiims  to  be  looked  upon  as  matters  of  mere 
curiosity,  fit  only  to  amuse  the  speculative  in  an  idle  hour ;  but  they  may 
serve  to  enlarge  our  conc^tion  of  our  Almighty  Governor,  to  g^ve  us  a  better 
opinion  of  his  Creation,  and  render  us  more  regardful  of  one  another,  and 
more  attentive  in  our  conduct  to  the  good  of  our  fellow  creatures.  For 
what  can  raise  our  idea  higher  of  the  Glory,  die  Power,  the  Greatness,  the 
Magnificence,  the  Benignity  of  God,  than  to  imagine  his  vast  Empire,  the 
Universe,  fully  inhabited,  all  space,  not  occupied  by  matter,  being  replete 
with  spiritual  substance,  continually  receiving  supplies  of  happiness  from  his 
inexhaustible  bounty  ?  What  can  better  exemplify  his  exact  Equity,  and 
Impartiality  among  his  children,  than  to  describe  him  allotting  them  a  like 
share  of  abode  in  all  the  miany  mansions  throughout  their  Fauier's  house  ? 
What  can  approach  our  conception  of  his  goodness  nearer  to  infinitude,  or 
make  us  better  pleased  and  si^isfied  witii  our  existence,  than  that  immense 
disproportion  of  good  to  evil  di^ersed  over  his  boundless  dominion  ? 

Many  learned  men  have  assigned  the  corporeal  machinery  whereto  we 
are  vitfUly  united,  for  the  origin,  as  ihej  call  it,  of  evil,  or  as  I  should  ra- 
ther term  it,  the  sole  channel  by  which  that  odious  stream  is  cast  upon  us. 
I  know  that  so  fur  as  we  may  take  experience  for  our  guide,  we  have  reason 
to  believe  our  perceptions  of  all  kinds,  our  enjoyments,  as  well  as  our  pains 
and  troubles,  come  upon  us  by  the  action  of  matter ;  but  there  is  great  dif- 
ference between  a  vital  union  therewith,  and  a  voluntary  or  occasional  ap- 
plication thereto,  in  such  manner  and  such  times  as  we  choose  to  make  it ; 
between  perceptions  impressed  mechanically  or  necessarily,  and  those  se- 
lected by  spiritual  substance,  to  be  communicated  for  mutual  benefit.  Our 
goods,  our  utensils,  and  instruments  of  diversion,  answer  our  convenience 
and  entertainment,  while  we  can  take  them  up,  or  lay  them  aside  as  we 
please :  but  did  they  grow  to  our  hands,  we  should  find  them  a  great  hin- 
drance and  trouble  to  us  in  all  our  motions.  Our  clothes  serve  us  to  good 
purpose  for  protection  and  ornament,  because  we  can  pull  tiiem  off,  and  put 
on  others,  as  we  will;  but  were  they  adhering  to  our  skin,  we  must  endure 
griev6us  smart  and  torment  to  get  rid  of  them  when  worn  ragged.  Now 
if  we  compare  the  small  quantity  of  matter  existent,  with  the  vast  expanse 
containing  it,  we  must  conclude,  that  for  every  Spirit  imprisoned  in  some 
body,  or  organization,  there  are  many  miUions  of  millions  lying  at  large  in 
the  voids  between.  And  so  great  will  be  the  length  of  our  abode  in  our 
own  country,  the  spiritual  substance,  totally  exempt  frt>m  evil,  in  com- 
parison with  our  excursion  through  the  vale  of  mortality. 

Nor  is  it  a  small  confirmation  of  these  suppositions,  that  our  clearest  ideas 
of  goodness  incline  us  to  believe,  that  God  never  terminates  his  views  ulti- 
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mately  upon  evil,  nor  «eiid8  it  nidew  for  wmoe  greater  good  to  be  pndnced 
thereby.  Hlwii  if  ire  «aat  about  in  our  thoo^ts  for  &e  manner  how  eril 
may  prodooe  ^ood,  it  mast  oocnr  that  our  industry  for  the  moat  part  is  cm- 
ployed  in  ^le  a^oidanoe  of  miadiief,  or  preservation  of  what  enjoyments,  or 
means  of  enjoyment  we  possess :  so  that  a  man  withoat  notion  of  any 
hurt  or  damage  that  conld  be&U  him,  would  have  no  inducement  to  bestir 
himself  at  aH,  and  therdiy  lose  all  the  jdeasure  he  feels  in  the  exercise  of 
his  activity ;  and  this  might  probably  be  the  case  with  all  cmeated  ^irits, 
however  circumstanced.  But  the  bare  appr^ension  of  mischief,  seen  fiiBing 
upon  othersy  will  answer  the  purpose,  yet  the  mischief  must  fidl  somewhere 
for  us  to  see  it ;  but  the  suffi^ings  of  a  few  may  raise  an  apprdiension  of 
it  in  muhitudeB.  Therefore  gross  bodies*  and  fine  corpuscles  of  matter, 
are  dispersed  up  and  down,  at  proper  distsnoes,  throughout  the  universe, 
that  there  may  be  samples  everywhere  of  actual  suffering,  or  loss  of  happi* 
neas  through  ignorance  and  misconduct,  among  the  ^irits  imprisoiied 
therein,  for  spurring  up  tha  disengaged  to  activity. 

We  may  remark  likewise,  upon  our  own  experience,  that  a  small  degree 
of  pain  and  diBappointment,  like  sours  and  bitters  mixed  in  sauces,  gives  a 
zest  to  our  pleasures.  60  it  is  in  games  of  chance,  where  the  variations 
of  ludc,  and  opposition  of  the  adversary,  fonush  the  amusement :  so  it  b 
in  sports  of  the  field,  where  the  labours  and  difficulties  of  the  diase  create 
tiie  diversion :  so  it  is  in  the  common  afiiedrs  of  life  where  httle  displeasures 
and  disappointments  hold  us  closer  to  the  engagement ;  and  were  there  a 
man  who  should  never  meet  a  crass  or  rub  in  his  desires,  perhaps  he 
would  pass  his  time  the  most  insipidly  of  any  creature  breathing.  What 
then  should  hinder  but  that  the  pure  spirits,  by  a]^ying  externally  to  the 
sensories  of  the  embodied  and  inorganixed,  may  take  such  sensations  of 
all  disagreeable  kinds  therefrom,  and  commtmicate  them  dmong  one  an- 
other, as  they  find  requisite  to  give  a  smartness  and  a  poignancy  to  their 
own  enjoyments  ?  Or  if  they  stand  so  happily  circumstanced  as  to  have  no- 
thing to  do  for  promoting  or  securing  their  own  bliss,  tiiey  may  make  it 
their  sole  contrivance  and  em]doyment  to  lessen,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
burdens  of  their  immersed  brethren,  of  the  same  origin  and  capacities  with 
themselves.  As  some  people,  having  nothing  else  to  do,  find  their  whole 
amusement  in  the  tendency  and  nurture  of  birds,  or  other  animals,  sup- 
pMng  them  constantly  with  sudi  accommodations  and  pleasures  as  they  are 
capable  of  enjoying  equally  with  theolselTeB.  Only  with  this  difierence 
between  the  two  cases,  that  the  former  do  not  their  work  by  occasional  or 
arbitrary  operations,  but  by  administering  the  laws  of  nature,  and  courses 
of  fortune  ordained  by  the  Almighty. 

Now  if  anybody  sludl  adc  the  Pythagorean  how  he  knows  these  things  to 
be  as  above  imagined,  ttUd  latter  will  ask  in  return,  how  his  antagonist 
knows  they  cannot  be  so ;  and  whether,  if  the  [^enomena  falling  under  oui 
observation  leave  an  eqmd  uncertainty  on  both  sides,  he  does  not  think  their 
congruity  with  our  best  ideas  of  the  divine  attributes  a  weight  inclining  the 
balance  in  their  ftivour.  Nor  need  he  be  afraid  of  indulging  such  imagina- 
tions,  which  if  a  mistake,  are  a  pleasing  and  innocent,  or  I  may  rather  say, 
a  lucky  and  beneficid  motake. 

7.  For,  whei'ever  fully  entertained,  they  must  effectually  banish  all  pride, 
self-sufficiency,  contempt,  and  daim  to  superior  merit,  all  malice,  rancour, 
revenge,  and  hardness  of  heart :  there  being  no  intrinsic  and  personal,  but 
only  a  circumstantial  and  temporary,  difiference  between  man  and  man; 
who  are  all  drawn  from  the  same  spiritual  substance,  but  diversely  lodged. 
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and  accommodated  for  ike  prastat^  and  mast  tdce  tfa^ir  turn  in  rotation 
through  the  several  hahitationa  oocdpied  by  one  atiother.  So^that  the  op- 
preaaor  and  the  soomer  may  actually  stand  one  day  in  the  very  place  of  the 
peroons  they  injure  or  despuse. 

Yet  this  comderation«  taken  partially,  may  be  perverted  to  bad  purposes : 
for  the  thought  of  oar  being  intrinucaUy  as  good  as  the  nobles  and 
]urinoes  above  ns,  vrill  be  more  i^t  to  engender  pride  than  to  mortify  it, 
unless  we  reflect  at  the  same  time,  that  the  blade  shoe-boy,  and  tile  dnder^ 
wench,  are  as  good  as  ourselves.  Neither  does  this  refleetion  hinder  that 
vre  should  behave  diffo-ently  to  different  persons,  as  they  stand  circum- 
atanced  upon  earth :  for  order  and  public  good  require  us  to  respect  them 
according  to  their  several  stations,  situations  and  endowments.  The  Senator 
of  ancient  Rome,  or  Alderman  of  the  present  times,  have  alvrays  owed  an 
obedience  to  the  Consul,  or  Mayor,  for  the  time  being,  whom  periu^  they 
might  command  in  the  succeeding  year.  And  in  all  the  duaiges  <^  state 
officers,  the  people  are  to  take  their  directions  sucoessively  from  those 
v^bom  they  find  invested  with  power ;  yet  perhaps  without  esteeming  them 
better  qualified,  or  more  meritorious,  than  others  whose  places  they  supply. 
For  in  reverencing  the  ministers,  we  reverence  the  prince,  who  lends  them 
hia  authority,  when  and  how  long  he  judges  proper ;  and  in  paying  the  re- 
spect and  honour  severally  belonging  to  power,  rank,  learning,  sagacity^ 
riches,  and  other  favours  of  Heaven,  we  respect  and  honour  tiie  supreme 
Monarch,  who  giveth  and  taketh  away  as  he  pleases. 

NeverthelesB,  if  the  value  of  every  one's  existence,  OHi^ted  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  bis  being,  be  equal,  and  the  same  with  our  own ;  we 
shall  retain  an  inward  esteem  for  the  person  of  every  man  equally  with  our- 
selves, notwithstanding  some  adventitious  temporary  difierence  there  may 
be  between  us.  Just  as  if  we  found  a  person  of  our  own  rank  and  f(»tune, 
but  at  a  distance  from  his  estate,  strugghng  with  hardship  and  distress,  for 
want  of  convenient  remittances ;  or  if  we  saw  one  of  equal  understanding 
and  sagacity  with  ourselves,  under  some  distemper  that  stupefied  him  for 
a  v^hile:  we  should  still  esteem  them  both  upon  a  par  with  oursdves. 
And  as  esteem  naturally  begets  love,  this  will  go  a  great  way  towards 
bringing  us  into  obedience  to  that  grand  precept,  both  of  natural  ^and  re« 
vealed  Religion,  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves.  It  will  give  us  a  fellow* 
feeling  of  all  the  pains,  distresses,  vexations,  and  even  Httle^sappointments, 
or  cross  accidents,  we  see ;  for  upon  the  Hypothesis  of  a  rotation,  we 
thaH  ourselves  stand,  some  time  or  other,  in  the  utnation  wherein  we  be- 
hold another. 

Nor  can  we  harbour  an  inveterate  hatred  against  anybody :  for  Adiillea 
and  Hector,  the  Pope  and  Calvin,  Charies  and  Oromwdl,  our  bittenest 
enemy,  if  we  have  one,  and  ourselves,  may  dianoein  some  lirture  migration 
to  be  intimates,  coparceners  in  interest,  father  and  son,  or  husband  and 
wife.  Or  if  this  should  never  happen,  still  during  our  long  abode  in  the 
Mundane  Soul,  we  shall  become  bosom  friends,  living  in  perfect  uninter- 
rupted harmony,  pursuing  eadi  other's  interests  and  jdeasvres  alike  ardently 
with  our  own,  and  joining  in  one  form  of  adoration  to  the  Author  of  our 
unspeakable  happiness.  And  tlxmgh  we  may  be  forced  many  times  to 
bring  punishment,  vexation,  and  displeasure,  upon  others,  we  diall  never 
do  it  in  anger,  nor  willingly,  nor  unconceme<Uy,  but  as  an  unavoidable 
ufieans  for  attaining  some  greater  good,  or  in  complianoe  with  the  rules  of 
prudence  and  justice,  founded  upon  expedience.  For  we  shall  regard  vice 
as  a  distemper  of  the  mind,  and  a^rd  what  help  and  comfort  to  the  patient 
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the  circaiDBtances  of  his  case  will  admit ;  wishing  well  to  the  offender,  wBile 

we  detest  the  offence,  as  the  symptom  of  a  loatluome  and  infectious  disettse. 

8.  And  as  we  readily  think  wdl  of  those  to  whom  we  wish  well,  we  shall 
not  be  so  forward  to  censure,  and  calumniate,  and  damn  one  another,  as 
many  of  us  are ;  but  make  all  fair  allowance  for  errors  and  miscarriages,  and 
strive  to  extend  the  hope  of  salvation,  as  far  as  there  can  be  found  any  solid 
ground  to  support  it.  Selfishness  and  insensibility  to  all  around  us  seem 
to  be  made  the  characteristics  of  high  perfection  in  Religion :  our  fellow- 
creatures  of  a  different  language,  or  make,  or  way  of  thinking,  or  sentiment 
on  some  speculative  point,  are  not  thought  worth  our  concern ;  but  so  we 
ourselves,  together  with  a  few  of  the  same  orthodox  stamp,  be  safe,  the 
devil  take  all  the  world  beside,  as  deserving  victims  of  a  divine  wrath  never 
to  be  appeased*  For  my  part,  I  cannot  help  being  shodced  to  hear  with 
what  calmness  the  most  pious  people  will  talk  of  the  innumerable  multitudes 
that  are  to  perish  in  everlasting  flames ;  and  with  what  glee  the  Methodists 
regale  upon  the  thought,  that  at  the  day  of  Judgment,  tiie  rich  and  mighty 
of  this  world  shall  he  dragged  by  devils,  for  Whitefield  and  his  mob  oif 
carmen  and  basket  women  to  trample  under  foot. 

Nor  do  the  Freethinkers  less  contract  the  pale  of  their  Churdi :  for 
though  they  affect  to  ridicule  Satan  and  his  brimstone,  yet  they  have  a 
damnation  of  their  own,  which  they  spread  as  liberally,  and  as  unrductantly, 
as  the  fiery  Papist,  the  rigid  Presbyterian,  or  the  enthusiastic  Methodist. 
For  they  tell  you  that  right  reason  is  the  only  road  to  happiness  in  this 
world  and  the  next ;  but  when  you  come  to  examine  what  right  reason  is, 
you  will  find  it  confined  to  their  particular  notions,  or  those  of  a  few  choioe 
spirits  of  their  own  cast :  and  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  being  infected  mare 
or  less  with  bigotry  and  superstition,  must  inevitably  fiall  into  misery  and 
unhappiness,  from  which  God  himself  cannot  rescue  them.  For  though  he 
be  merciful,  incapable  of  revenge,  nor  ever  angry  with  anybody,  yet  lie  durst 
not  interpose,  for  fear  Dame  Necessity,  enthroned  above  him  in  her  eternal 
and  unalterable  nature  of  things,  should  take  it  amiss. 

But  if  we  claim  no  more  than  an  equality  among  our  brethren,  the  childreD 
of  the  same  Father,  and  subjects  of  the  same  kingdom,  we  shall  look  upon 
the  state  of  sufiering  as  sinks  and  cesspools  of  the  universe,  to  drain  off  the 
evil  therein  from  all  the  rest ;  and  the  drudgery  of  wading  through  them, 
as  a  necessary  service  to  be  shared  in  rotation  by  all  alike.  This  of  course 
will  turn  our  prejudice  the  contrary  way,  and  set  us  upon  hunting  for  argu- 
ments to  contract  the  number  and  lessen  the  misery  of  them,  so  far  as  we 
can  find  warrant  in  calm  and  impeulial  reason.  And  we  shall  become  so- 
licitous to  inculcate  other  incitements  to  virtue,  in  order  to  render  the  ne- 
cessity of  multiplying  terrors  among  mankind  as  little  as  possible,  fiut  as 
Charity  covers  a  multitude  of  sins  and  blemishes,  so  it  likewise  discovers  a 
world  of  good  qualities  and  external  advantages,  that  escape  the  eye  of  the 
sordid  and  narrow-minded*  Our  idea  of  equality  and  rotation  will  make  us 
glad  to  find  enjoyments,  valuable  possessions,  and  excuses  for  misconduct 
of  others,  in  cases  which  may  one  day  become  our  own :  and  our  desire  will 
quicken  our  sagacity  in  finding  more  of  them  than  could  be  well  imagined 
before  setting  out.  We  shall  discern  pleasures  where  we  could  have  tasted 
none  ourselves,  comforts  under  burdens  that  would  have  galled  us  extremdy, 
prudence  in  measures  that  we  should  have  esteemed  foolish,  unavoidaUe 
mistake  in  what  we  should  have  judged  perverseness,  and  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment we  should  never  have  dreamt  of. 

This  must  redound  to  our  own  benefit,  by  opening  a  more  delightful 
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prospect  of  Nature  than  we  could  otherwise  have  ohtained :  for  we  shall 
regard  ourselves  as  citizens  of  the  World,  interested  in  everything  passing 
there,  though  .not .•immediately  concerning  us ;  and  shall  behold  wiUi  plea- 
sure the  various  blessings  and  salves  for  every  sore,  difiiised  ever3rwhere, 
whereof  we  are  to  be  partakers  in  some  form  of  being  or  other.     We  shall 
esteem    ever3rthing,  even  vexation,  disappointment,  and  punishment,  as 
useful,  and  consider  the  mischiefs  and  troubles  befalling  oursdves  or  our 
dearest  friends,  as  the  purchase  of  a  portion  in  those  scenes  of  lasting  bhss, 
which  they  are  a  necessary  foundation  to  support.     And  as  the  pressure  of 
our  grievances  increases,  we  may  from  thence  aug^rate  how  great  must  be 
those  treasures  of  happiness,  which  our  indulgent  and  tender  Father  judges 
worth  our  purchasing  at  so  high  a  price.     Nor  need  we  be  disturbed  at  the 
displeasures  we  are  forced  sometimes  to  bring  upon  one  another,  every  un- 
avoidable evil  being  a  purchase  of  something  more  valuable  than  the  pay- 
ment.    I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  give  offence  by  taking  notice,  that 
the  brutes  often  end  their  lives  in  misery  and  torment,  and  inferring  from 
thence,  that  since  God,  who  never  terminates  his  views  upon  evil,  calls 
upon  them  too  for  their  payments,  he  will  find  methods  of  securing  to  them 
likewise  their  purchase.     This-  we  may  look  upon  as  oar  warrant  for  those 
alaug^hters,  and  hard  services,  we  put  them  to  for  our  necessary  occasions : 
but  will  not  justify  us  in  abusing  them  wantonly.     For  whatever  evil  we 
bring-  needlessly  either  upon  man  or  beast,  however  it  may  be  a  purchase 
for  them«  will  purchase  nothing  for  ourselves,  but  what  we  shall  vehemently 
dislike  when  we  enter  upon  the  poisession. 

3.  Nevertheless,  I  more  than  suspect  that  exceptions  have  occurred  to 
the  Reader  against  this  doctrine  of  rotation ;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  they  have 
occurred  to  me,  and  in  a  formidable  aspect :  yet  the  advantages  we  have 
found  resulting  therefrom  were  the  temptation  with  me  to  pursue  it  until 
I  could  reach  them.  And  the  like  purpose  may  plead  my  excuse  for  em- 
ploying it  again  hereafter  occasionally  in  the  like  service :  for  whatever, 
whetb^  fable,  or  hypothesis,  gives  scope  to  salutary  reflections  and  opens 
imagination  to  the  reception  of  good  sentiments,  winch  may  find  establish- 
ment afterwards  upon  some  better  foundation,  may  be  allowably  appUed 
that  way.  But  notwithstanding  that  these  advantages  give  the  doctrine  an 
inviting  look,  while  holden  widi  their  side  towards  the  eye,  it  will  scarce 
be  judged  tenable,  when  turned  round  for  examination  on  another  quarter. 
For  it  supposes  a  pre-existence,  and  a  future  fall,  of  the  blessed  spirits 
into  weakness,  ein,  and  misery :  both  which  are  contrary  to  the  generally 
received  opinion.  That  our  entrance  into  human  life  was  the  beginning  of 
our  existence,  and  that  it  is  appointed  all  men  once  to  die,  and  then  to 
judgment,  whereby  their  fates  will  be  fixed  so  as  never  more  to  change. 
But  the  most  fatal  and  invincible  objection  is  this,  that  it  must  appear 
shocking  to  the  thought  and  what  no  man  can  admit  the  supposition  of, 
that  he  himself,  and  die  most  righteous  person  ever  living,  shsdl,  in  some 
future  migration,  become  a  reprobate,  a  thief,  a  debauchee,  »,  murderer, 
profane,  sacrilegious,  atheistical,  obnoxious  to  the  utmost  severities  of 
divine  justice.  For  though  many  pious  people  can  think  with  calmness 
and  indifference  on  the  multitudes  of  other  persons  doomed  to  eternal 
punishment  by  an  absolute  decree,  or  drawn  thereinto  by  the  unlucky 
circumstances  of  their  birth,  education,  and  company,  cast  upon  them  by 
Providence  :  yet  if  ydu  suggest  a  bare  possibility  of  themselves  becoming 
the  objects  of  vengeance,  though  at  the  remotest  distance  of  time,  they  feel 
it  abhcMTent  to  tibeir  thoughts,  nor  can  ever  bring  it  reconcileable  with 
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their  idea  of  infinite  goodness.  So  partial  are  we  to  ourselves,  that  what 
appears  agreeable  to  righteoosness,  and  mercy,  and  goodness,  in  the  case  oc 
another,  we  see  plainly  cannot  be  so  upon  supposal  of  the  case  being  ovr 
own !  For  these  imperfections  therefore  we  most  reject  this  scheme  of  a 
rotation^  and  however  it  may  be  innocently  entertained  for  a  while  as  an 
bjrpothesiSf  so  long  as  serving  any  profitable  purpose,  we  can  by  no  means 
receive  it'as  aa  article  of  fisd^. 

10.  Let  us  then  look  for  some  other  way  wherein  to  account  for  an 
equality :  and  this  we  have  already  found  in  Chap.  XIX.  §  18.  For  the 
balance  may  be  levelled  by  an  amends  made  in  value  to  the  sufferer,  without 
any  other  person  sufiering  at  all :  because  an  increase  of  good  in  one  scale 
will  have  the  like  effect  with  a  weight  of  evil  thrown  into  the  other.  If 
D^ves  receive  good  things,  and  Lazaros  evil  things,  the  latter  must  be  com- 
forted, or  the  former  tormented.  I  give  this  conclusion  in  the  disjunctive, 
because  either  branch  will  answer  the  purpose :  aldiough  Dives  had  not 
been  tormented,  yet  such  ample  comforts  might  have  been  afforded  to 
Lazarus  as  would  have  made  his  fortune  equal  upon  the  whole  with  that  of 
the  other.  Nor  is  it  at  all  impossible  that  God  may  have  sudi  treaenres 
of  mercy  in  store,  that  the  party  receiving  them  shall  see  he  was  not  un- 
equally deak  with  by  the  severest  degrees  of  pcmishment  which  divine 
Justice  judged  fitting  to  inflict  upon  hnn. 

Many  learned  and  pious  men  hold  two  future  states,  an  intermediate  and 
a  final,  and  though  the  former  be  a  state  of  happiness  to  the  virtuous,  yet 
the  bliss  of  the  latter  will  be  incomparably  greater.  Why  then  may  not 
the  balance  be  evened  by  the  period  of  si:tiffering  bdng  made  eo  much 
shorter  than  that  of  the  intermediate  happiness,  as  ^at  the  quicker  passage 
obtained  thereby  into  the  final  may  compensate  for  the  evils  imdergone  ? 

Or  it  may  be,  that  the  reprobate  shall,  alter  a  length  of  thne  whidi 
nobody  can  limit,  be  brought  to  a  right  mind  by  the  extremity  of  their 
tormeBts  so  as  to  take  an  irtter  detestation  against  the  courses  whidi  brought 
them  thereinto,  to  feel  a  sincere  and  ardent  love  of  virtue,  stronger  thsn 
«an  be  attained  in  this  life :  whereby  they  may  obtain  a  higher  seat  of  hiq>- 
pinesB*  during  ^e  remainder  of  the  intermediate  state,  and  so,  like  Lazarus, 
be  comforted  to  a  degree  that  will  bring  their  fortunes  equal  upon  the  whole 
with  thoee  who  have  not  been  tormented. 

Or  as  suggested  in  the  Vision  §  35,  the  state  of  punishment  may  be 
naturally  eternal,  as  that  of  iUlen  man  was,  and  the  compensation  brought 
about  by  a  miraculous  interposition,  or  irresistible  grace,  bringing  them  to 
a  tenor  of  mind  which  may  make  them  become  objects  of  reward,  instead 
of  wrath  ^y  were  before.  For  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  ^at  virtue 
is  the  sole  and  certain  road  to  happinesa^  as  wickedness  is  to  misery;  there- 
fore if  a  ddiverance  ever  be  effected,  it  must  be  worked  out  by  a  Metanoia, 
which  we  translate  Repentance ;  that  is,  a  thorough  change  of  disposition 
and  character :  so  that  there  must  be  an  equality  of  virtues,  before  ^erecaa 
possibly  be  -an  equality  of  fortunes. 

1 1 .  It  may  pc^aps  be  deemed  inconsistent  with  our  ideas  of  goodness  to 
imagine  that  he  who  is  the  fountain  oi  it,  and  in  whom  it  is  inneaiiaustible. 
will  inflict  intolerable  torments  upon  persons  who  arie  so  far  the  object  of 
that  Attribute,  as  that  he  designs  them  an  equal  portion  of  happiness  upon 
the  whole  with  his  best  and  most  favoured  servants.  But  let  us  reflect 
upon  what  we.  have  already  seen  in  the  Chapter  iipon  that  artide,  how 
imperfect  our  ideas  of  Goodness  are,  and  wrong  beyond  our  skiD  to  rectify 
them,  or  discover  in  what  particular  point  their  deficienicy  lies.     Were  we 
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to  follow  them  implicitly,  we  mast  condtide  there  Lb  neither  pain,  ner  dis- 
tress, nor  disappointmeBt,  nor  uneasiness  of  any  kind  in  the  world :  but 
this  conclusion  daily  experience  forbids,  and  tiiereby  throws  us  quite  off  our 
reckoning.  We  acknowledge  God  infinitely  good,  and  the  permission  ot 
evil  forces  us  likewise  to  acknowledge  a  mixture  of  it  consistent  with 
infinite  goodness :  but  what  hmitation  that  Attribute  must  set  to  the  mix- 
ture, or  what  proportion  to  good  it  must  require,  we  have  no  rule  to  ascer- 
tain. The  most  we  can  gather  with  tolerable  assurance  is  this,  that  the 
good  must  greatly  preponderate  the  evil :  but  we  know  the  riches  of  God 
are  inexhaustible,  so  that  he  may  have  enjojrments  in  stmre  for  his  creatures, 
sufficient  to  compensate  either  by  their  intenseness,  or  duration,  for  the 
severest  sufferings  we  can  imagine. 

I  know  Wollaston  lays  down,  that  there  are  some  pains  a  wise  man 
wonld  not  choose  to  undergo  upon  any  consideration  whatsoever ;  and  1 
am  so  far  from  contradicting  him,  that  instead  of  advising  anybody  to 
choose,  or  even  run  the  hazard  of,  the  pains  I  have  been  speaking  of,  I 
wotdd  exhort  him  earnestly  to  use  all  his  wits  and  diligence  to  escape 
them  ;  nor  do  I  believe  any  man  ever  did  run  the  hazard  deUberately  upon 
the  recommendation  of  such  wisdom  as  our  frail  nature  is  capable  of,  but 
whenever  they  are  incurred,  it  is  always  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  folly, 
or  corrupt  appetite  overpowering  or  perverting  the  judgment.  But  may 
there  not  l&ewise  be  some  enjoyments  so  engaging,  that  the  wise  mwi 
would  not  forego  them  upon  any  consideration  ?  We  see  daily  how  intense 
pleasures  drive  men  knowingly  into  grievous  mischiefB.  For  the  strongest 
idea  always  carries  our  choice,  and  it  is  difficult  to  raise  so  lively  an  imagi*> 
nation  of  what  we  have  in  prospect,  as  of  what  we  feel.  The  wise  man 
may  bring  himself  by  long  practice  to  do  this  better  than  another,  yet  he  is 
still  but  a  man :  and  where  the  impression  either  of  pleasure  or  pain  is 
very  strong,  he  will  scarce  be  able  to  find  anything  in  his  stcnres  of  re- 
flection to  oveipower  it.  So  all  this  amounts  to  no  more,  than  that  the 
present  outweighs  the  future  in  our  estimation. 

But  the  wisdom  of  God  is  greater  than  that  of  the  wise  man,  and  his 
views  more  capacious  :  to  him  a  thousand  years  are  but  as  one  day :  for  he 
sees  things  in  their  essences,  not  by  their  representative  ideas,  whieh  the 
strongest  of  us  can  raise  no  higher  than  the  narrowness  of  his  organs  will 
permit.  Therefore  we  cannot  judge  what  he  will  choose  for  his  creatures 
by  what  the  wisest  of  them  would  dioose  for  himsdf :  for  he  may  discern 
the  greatest  evils  he  inflicts  to  be  no  more,  compared  with  the  bliss  beyond, 
than  the  plucking  a  hair  out  of  a  man's  beard,  to  a  year  of  health,  and 
plenty,  and  pleasure. 

Thus  much  we  may  rest  assured  of,  that  punishment  is  inflicted  by  the 
same  God,  infinitely  good,  and  gracious,  and  meroifnl,  who  gives  rewards 
to  the  righteous :  tiierefore  there  can  be  nothing  in  it  not  consistent  with 
goodness.  Neither  does  he  punish  in  anger,  but  for  the  benefit  necessarily 
to  result  therefrom  to  the  rest  of  his  creation :  whence  it  follows  there  may 
be  a  good  redounding  to  make  the  punishment  appear  ehgible  to  infinite 
wisdom ;  and  if  the  good  of  others  can  render  it  so,  there  is  less  difficulty 
in  comprehending  that  a  compensation  to  the  party  himself  may  weigh 
with  equal  force.  Besides,  the  most  pious  persons,  who  think  themsehres 
most  intimately  persuaded  of  God  being  infinitely  good,  do  not  stagger  at 
the  doctrine  of  punishment  absolutely  eternal  inflieted  upon  f«t  the  greater 
part  of  mankind,  including  Children  bom  out  of  the  Christian  jMile :  if 
then  an  inveteracv  of  vengeance,  never  to  be  satisfied,  nor  appeased  to  all 
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eternity,  be  compatible  with  their  idea  of  infinite  goodness,  snrdy  a  tem- 
porary suffering  to  be  followed  some  time  or  other,  though  nobody  knows 
when,  by  a  coarse  of  Tirtne,  rec(mcilement»  and  hairiness,  is  much  more  so. 

12.  Yet  there  is  no  encooragement  to  evil  doing  upon  prospect  of  the 
solace  to  follow  after  an  immeasurable  length  of  misery :  for  though  divine 
wisdom  may  discern  the  compensation  to  be  adeqfuate,  yet  there  are  suffer- 
ings so  shocking  to  human  nature,  that  no  man  who  does  not  shut  his 
eyes  against  them  can  submit  to  undergo  them  willingly  upon  any  account : 
so  there  is  no  ground  for  the  sinner  to  avail  himself  of  what  shall  happen 
after  so  long  an  interval.  Moralists  indeed  exhort  men  continually  to 
regard  the  £ture  alike  with  the  present,  but  there  is  a  moderation  in  all 
things  :  one  may  stretch  one's  view  too  far,  as  well  as  confine  it  too  near. 
He  that  goes  along  with  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  ground,  vrill  be  liable  to 
miss  his  way,  or  run  into  danger ;  so  we  exhort  him  to  look  up,  that  he 
may  see  the  windings  of  the  path  before  him,  and  take  direction  from  the 
beairings  of  the  country :  but  if  he  keep  gaping  at  the  distant  horizon,  it 
will  be  as  bad  as  to  keep  poring  upon  the  ground.  The  proper  measure  of 
our  regards  for  the  future,  is  their  usefulness :  for  our  speculations  and  oar 
apprehensions,  as  well  as  our  actions,  ought  to  bear  a  reference  to  use. 
Tlierefore  moral  exhortations  urge  us  to  consider  the  remotest  consequences 
of  our  conduct,  but  remam  indifferent  to  events  whereon  that  can  have  no 
influence.  And  if  we  are  enjoined  against  an  unavailing  solicitude  for  the 
morrow,  because  sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof;  much  more 
must  it  be  faulty  to  stretch  our  eye  to  a  distant  good  beyond  the  reach  of 
mortal  ken,  when  it  can  only  tend  to  make  us  careless  in  guarding  against 
intolerable  mischiefs  running  along  the  line  between  to  a  length  which 
cannot  be  computed.  Since  then  our  condition  in  the  next  life  will  depend 
upon  our  behaviour  here,  it  behoves  us  to  hold  that  object  constancy  in 
view  for  keeping  us  circumspect  and  diligent  in  our  proceedings :  but  ndiat 
further  returns  of  life  may  lie  beyond  the  next,  will  not  be  afiected  by  any- 
thing done  now,  so  we  have  nothing  to  do  nor  to  think  of  with  respect  to 
them. 

Or  if  the  sinner  could  be  assured  that  he  might  purchase  an  adequate 
compensation  by  incurring  the  utmost  severity  of  torments,  there  could  be 
no  prudence  in  accepting  the  terms,  because  he  can  get  nothing  by  the 
bargain,  nor  have  any  advantage  upon  the  whole  over  those  who  reject  it : 
for  the  compensation  must  be  barely  equal  to  the  suffering,  or  the  equality 
between  him  and  such  as  do  not  purchase  it  will  be  destroyed.  For  my 
part,  I  had  rather  bear  a  Uttle  toothache  once  a  month,  than  racking  pains 
of  the  stone  once  in  seven  years,  though  I  were  assured  the  quantity  of  both 
should  be  alike :  much  more  had  I  rather  escape  such  racking  pains,  than 
endure  them  to  purchase  a  pleasure  but  just  equal  to  their  weight. 

And  I  believe  he  would  scarce  choose  to  go  through  the  severe  persecn- 
tions  of  the  primitive  Christians :  he  had  rather  content  himself  without 
that  greater  weight  of  glory  they  earned  thereby.  Yet  they  acted  pru- 
dently, the  purchase  being  much  more  valuable  than  the  price  demanded, 
and  Uiey  being  supported  under  the  burden  of  the  payment  by  their  glowing 
hope  in  the  mercies  of  God,  who  was  able  to  recompense  them  abundantly 
for  their  labours.  But  the  sinner  will  not  have  this  hope  to  support  him, 
for  he  will  see  God  only  in  wrath  and  vengeance,  the  amiable  parts  of  his 
character  will  be  hidden  from  his  eyes ;  and  when  the  soul  is  reduced  to 
that  worst  of  agonies,  not  to  be  borne  by  any  mere  creature,  so  as  to  cry 
out.  My  God,  my  God !  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?  this  is  a  situation  that 
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no  wise  man,  or  I  may  say  no  man  in  his  senses,  having  a  jast  apprehension 
of  his  danger,  but  would  do  his  utmost  to  escape.  Therefore  we  find  those 
who  are  in  these  dreadful  courses  armed  with  an  insensibility  that  stupefies 
them  against  all  alarms.  They  can  fEuniliarize  themselves  with  the  thought 
of  devfls,  as  of  a  diverting  story,  and  make  merry  with  their  tortures,  as 
with  the  tricks  of  a  Hariequin :  they  have  no  feeling  but  for  the  present, 
and  are  wholly  regardless  of  what  shall  befall  them  in  time  to  come :  agree- 
ably to  that  ancient  saying.  Whom  Jove  would  destroy  he  infatuates. 

13.  There  may  still  lie  another  exception  against  the  theory  of  compen- 
sation, which  will  be  thought  enough  to  overthrow  all  arguments  whatever 
that  can  be  produced  in  its  fevonr ;  for  many  will  count  it  heterodox,  as 
contradicting  that  endless  duration  of  punishment  so  strongly  inculcated  in 
our  sacred  oracles.  But  there  have  been  persons  <tf  eminent  piety,  and 
great  knowledge  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  who  have  given  them  a  milder 
construction :  such  as  our  learned  Archbishop  TiUotson,  and  one  of  the 
primitive  fathers,  Origen,  who  cannot  be  suspected  of  too  hasty  a  temper  in 
departing  from  the  Hteral  sense,  since  he  adhered  too  closely  to  it  in  that 
text  whidi  speaks  of  some  who  have  made  themselves  eunuchs  for  the  king- 
dom of  heaven. 

And  there  is  one  passage  in  Luke  16,  which  seems  to  countenance  the 
doctrine  of  equity  by  employing  it  as  a  principle  of  reasoning,  in  the  answer 
made  by  Abraham  to  the  rich  man,  which  term  we  commonly  turn  into  a 
proper  name,  and  call  Dives :  for  Abraham  does  not  allege  the  former 
behaviour  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  but  their  former  fortunes,  to  account  for 
the  present  difference  between  them.  The  commentators  in  the  Synopsis 
tell  us,  that  "  it  will  add  to  the  torments  of  the  damned  to  hear  and  con- 
sider the  former  means  and  advantages  they  have  been  under  for  salvation, 
if  they  have  descended  from  godly  par^its,  or  have  been  members  of  the 
Churdi  of  Christ :"  therefore  Abraham  called  him  Son,  to  increase  his  vex- 
ation by  putting  him  in  mind  of  his  godly  Uneage,  and  communion  with  the 
true  Church.  I  do  not  know  upon  what  authority  they  assign  the  ofiice  of 
m  devil  to  the  father  of  the  faithful,  making  him  forward  to  heighten  the 
torments  of  the  damned :  his  answer  seems  rather  to  bespeak  a  sentiment 
of  mildness  and  compassion :  the  appellation  of  Son  or  Child  is  an  expres- 
sion of  fondness :  he  can  give  little  comfort,  it  is  true,  but  what  he  can  he 
gives  him,  which  tends  only  to  teach  him  patience,  by  reflecting  on  the 
eqnitableness  of  his  treatment.  As  if  he  had  said.  Be  content,  my  child, 
you  have  no  hardship  done  you :  remember  that  Providence  cast  you  into 
a  state  of  enjo3rment  in  the  other  world,  and  Lazarus  into  wretchedness ;  it 
is  but  reason  the  tables  should  now  be  turned,  that  you  should  be  the  un- 
happy man,  and  he  comforted.  And  lest  he  should  be  mortified  at  thinking 
himself  utterly  abandoned  and  neglected  by  the  blessed  Spirits,  the  patriarch 
takes  care  to  let  him  know  this  was  not  the  case,  and  that  it  was  not  for 
want  of  Will,  but  of  Power,  that  he  did  not  hasten  to  endeavour  some  rehef 
for  him :  for,  besides  all  this,  there  is  a  great  chasm  or  vacuity  between  us 
and  you,  neither  ground  to  walk  upon,  water  to  swim,  nor  air  to  fly  along, 
so  there  is  no  possibility  of  passage  from  one  to  the  other. 

From  hence  we  may  gather  that  the  glorified  Saints,  who  do  the  Will  of 
God  as  it  is  done  in  heaven,  not  as  it  is  done  upon  earth,  that  is,  invariably 
and  knowingly,  still  have  a  tender  regard  for  their  unhappy  brethren  lying 
under  the  divine  vengeance.  And  since  they  enjoy  the  b^ific  vision,  we 
may  take  their  sentiments  for  true  ropies  of  the  glorious  original  thev  con- 
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template :  from  whence  may  be  inferred  tliat  Ood  bimsdf  be«ra  tbe  like 
tender  r^^ard ;  nor  can  we  doubt  whether  any  to  whom  he  bears  aodi  re- 
gard shall  ever  M  of  receiving  the  good  effects  of  it  in  doe  time,  m  sooo 
as  the  necessary  services  of  the  muverse,  to  be  worked  oat  by  their  suffer* 
ings,  shall  be  completed. 

Observe  moreover,  that  the  answer  to  Dives  being  framed  upon  diis 
principle,  there  was  room  for  him  to  draw  a  farther  consdation  frtm  it  thaa 
was  expressed:  for  the  change  of  con^Ktions  between  him  and  Lazaras 
being  pat  upon  the  footing  of  eqoity,  without  any  notice  taken  of  reward 
and  punishment,  if  his  sulferings  were  so  intense  as  to  cast  the  balance 
much  lower  in  his  disfavour,  than  it  had  ever  been  raised  to  his  advan- 
tage before,  he  might  augnrate  that  the  same  equity  would  require  there 
should  be  an  amen(&  kept  in  store  for  him,  sufficient  to  bring  the  balance 
exactly  even  between  both :  for  it  could  hardly  consist  with  equity  that,  be- 
cause one  had  lived  in  pleasure  and  the  other  in  wretdiedness  forty  or  fifty 
years,  therefore  the  latter  must  be  comforted  and  die  former  tormented  to 
all  eternity.  Nor  would  the  unnavigable  gulph  utterly  ezdnde  his  hopes, 
for  though  declared  impassable  in  width,  nothing  was  said  to  show  it  km 
measurable  in  length :  so.  he  might  think  it  not  impossible  that,  by  a  long 
journey  round  the  coast,  he  might  arrive  at  the  end  of  it,  where  he  should 
find  the  region  of  darkness  joining  with  that  of  light. 

I  know  very  well  ^at  texts  are  best  interpreted  by  construing  everytiuag 
with  a  reference  to  the  principal  design  for  which  they  were  delivered,  but 
that  design  in  the  parable  before  us  can  scarce  be  thought  having  anything 
to  do  with  equality ;  it  is  goierally  holden  to  look  no  further  thui  the  per^ 
suading  such  as  possess  £e  good  things  of  this  wcurld  to  make  such  pru- 
dent'application  <^  them  as  may  improve  their  interests  in  fatoity.  Yet 
nothing  is  more  common  than  to  dntw  separate  inferences  from  particalar 
expressions,  which  have  no  relation  to  the  main  tenor  of  the  context :  the 
Synopsis  writers  have  done  it  copiously  upon  this  very  paraUe.  And  there 
is  the  better  reason  for  building  upon  occasional  hints  in  the  present  case, 
because  it  is  not  a  subject  proper  to  be  entered  upon  professedly  in  a 
Gospel  preached  to  the  poor,  nor  fit  to  be  rasped  among  those  thkigt 
which  are  written  in  sudi  legible  characters,  as  tiiat  he  who  runs  may  read : 
therefore  no  more  could  be  expected  than  a  slender  hint,  or  by-intimation, 
for  this  is  enough  to  the  considerate  who  have  ears  to  hear,  and  more  might 
have  been  mischievous  to  the  inconsiderate.  Besides,  those  who  bdieve 
every  part  of  the  Gospels  dictated  by  the  Hdy  Ghost,  in^  a  view  to  the 
instruction  of  future  ages,  as  wdl  as  of  the  first  discij^es,  may  the  more 
easily  admit,  there  mi^t  be  something  in  this  parable  not  convenient  to  be 
too  strongly  insisted  upon,  becaose  of  its  being  omitted  by  the  other  three 
evangelists. 

14.  And  I  am  so  sensible  of  the  inexpedience  there  may  be  in  descanting 
upon  these  topics  of  equality  and  compensation  among  the  generality,  that 
I  should  gladly  have  suppressed  them,  if  tbe  course  of  my  argument  would 
have  permitted  me.  For  I  am  of  a  more  timid  constitution  than  TiUotson, 
nor,  had  I  been  authorised  to  speak  frx>m  the  pulpit,  shodd  have  ventured 
so  far  there  as  he  has  gone :  yet  we  do  not  find  has  disooTirse  has  done  mis- 
chief in  the  world,  or  sapped  any  part  in  the  foundations  of  Rdigion.  I 
have  remarked  before  in  ^  10  of  the  Vision,  that  the  ancients  had  an  ad- 
vantage over  us  modems ;  for  dealing  out  their  tenets  in  parcds  by  lectures 
to  different  companies,  they  could  adapt  their  discourses  to  their  audience, 
whereas  we  who  have  none  other  way  of  communicating  our  thoughts  than  by 
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the  preai,  are  forced  to  pour  out  all  promiscuoualy  before  all  comers.  So 
can  do  no  more  than  I  have  already  done  in  the  introductory  section  of  this 
Chapter,  by  cautioning  the  too  curious  traveller  to  take  that  care  of  him- 
self, which  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  take  for  him,  and  to  leave  me  during 
my  excursions,  waiting  until  he  sees  me  come  down  again  to  the  old  chan- 
nels running  along  within  his  accustomed  purlieus.  Or  should  he  despise 
this  warning  as  believing  it  useless  to  himsdf,  still  it  is  my  comfort  to  think 
that  I  am  not  in  a  situation  to  prove  dangerous  anywhere :  the  thinking, 
who  can  judge  for  themselves,  will  be  led  by  nobody,  so  I  cannot  mislead 
them ;  and  the  populace,  whenever  misled,  are  drawn  by  a  great  name  and 
authority,  which  I  neither  expect  nor  pretend  to,  nor  desire ;  so  they  can 
never  be  hurt  by  an  obscure  man,  who  has  neither  title,  nor  dignity,  nor  a 
seat  in  the  House,  nof  yet  those  spiritual  gifts  which  make  the  possessor 
powerful  in  utterance,  able  to  draw  followers  by  thousands,  to  all  the  several 
skirts  around  this  great  Metropolis. 

But  though  not  bounden  to  such  strict  guard  upon  my  stq)s  as  the  emi- 
nent and  the  popular,  neither  have  I  thrown  out  things  wantonly  and 
thoughtlessly,  nor  unless  compelled  thereto  by  the  necessity  of  attaining 
my  principal  aim :  which  was  effectually  to  recommend  universal  Charity, 
that  sum  of  natural  Religion,  and  grand  cardinal  virtue,  whereon  are  de- 
clared to  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets.  For  without  an  equality  I 
could  find  no  certain  means  for  coming  at  the  mutual  connection  of  interests 
between  all  perceptive  creatures  throughout  the  universe,  intended  for  the 
subject  of  the  next  ensuing  Chapter :  because  if  there  be  any  doomed  to 
miseries  absolutely  eternal,  there  can  be  no  participation  of  interests  be- 
tween them  and  other  creatures.  But  such  connection  seemed  to  me  the 
only  medium  discernible  by  the  light  of  nature  wherewith  Charity  might  be 
established  on  its  surest  bottom.  Self-interest,  by  showing  that  it  is  rather 
a  measure  of  highest  prudence,  than  an  obligation  of  duty.  And  none  other 
ways  have  occurred  to  me,  by  which  an  equality  may  be  effected,  besides 
those  suggested  above.  So  that  the  valuableness  of  my  principal  aim  may 
atone  for  running  some  little  hazard  of  giving  offence  in  the  manner  of 
pursuing  it. 

I  shall  add  further  that  my  concern  lies  only  with  the  point  of  equality : 
nor  have  I  a  fondness  for  the  theory  of  compensation  any  longer  than  while 
it  appears  a  necessary  avenue  to  that.  If  another  method  can  be  found  by 
which  an  equality  may  be  made  out,  or  if  it  shall  be  ranked  among  those 
mysteries  which  we  must  admit  though  we  cannot  explain  them,  it  will , 
serve  my  purpose  as  well. 

But  the  arguments  evincing  an  equality,  as  set  out  in  §  2,  3,  appear  to 
me  irrefragable,  and  whoever  would  controvert  them,  ought  to  prove  either 
that  the  virtues  we  possess  are  entirely  our  own,  not  derived  from  God  by 
the  channel  of  his  grace,  nor  a  dispensation  of  his  ordinary  providence  in 
our  favour,  or  else  that  he  is  partial,  creating  some  to  everlasting  bliss,  and 
ethers  to  everlasting  misery.  Therefore  until  one  of  those  two  points  be 
clearly  made  out,  I  may  look  upon  the  doctrine  of  equality  as  sufficiently 
established,  and  take  it  for  the  foundation  of  what  I  have  next  to  offer. 
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It  has  been  frequently  said,  that  if  horses  knew  their  own  strength,  they 
would  never  submit  to  all  the  drudgeries  and  hardships  they  are  made  to 
undergo.  But  it  might  with  better  justice  be  said,  that  if  men  knew  the 
force  of  that  reason  and  discretion  in  their  power  to  exert,  they  would 
never  submit  to  all  those  inconveniences,  troubles,  and  vexations,  they 
might  relieve  themselves  from  by  a  proper  application  of  these  talents. 
For  there  is  industry  and  contrivance  enough  in  quantity  diroiitghoBt  the 
worid,  to  supply  all  our  wants  and  desires ;  they  £ul  only  through  misap- 
plication. We  see  daily  how  indefatigable  men  are  in  their  several  pfursnits, 
how  vigilant  in  watching  opportunities  to  gratify  a  predominant  passion, 
how  attentive  and  sagacious  in  practising  Httle  artifices  to  compass  m  fe- 
Tourite  purpose.  But  the  misfortune  is,  Uiat  they  spend  their  industry  for 
the  most  part  upon  trifles,  or  in  the  service  of  some  fond  humour  suggested 
accidentally  by  fancy,  or  at  best  for  the  accomplishment  of  narrow  views, 
terminating  solely  upon  themselves.  Whereas  the  most  beneficial  enter- 
prises can  only  be  achieved  by  the  united  endeavours  of  many,  concurring 
m  some  work  that  may  redound  to  the  advantage  of  them  all.  We  see  this 
exemplified  in  the  benefits  of  society,  where  the  operations  of  war,  the  con- 
veniendes  of  commerce,  and  regulations  of  civil  policy,  are  promoted  by 
the  persons  concerned  acting  in  partnership  and  concert.  Tlie  common 
transactions  of  life  go  on  more  easily,  and  conversation  becomes  more 
agreeable,  for  a  readmess  to  assist  and  oblige. 

Nature  designed  the  whole  species  for  one  society,  as  we  may  judge  from 
the  variety  of  productions  serviceable  to  all,  the  difi^rent  materials  and  op- 
portunities for  cultivating  the  arts  and  sciences,  which  she  has  distributed 
about  among  the  countries  upon  earth  :  so  that  no  one  of  them  furnishes 
the  accommodations  of  life  completely  without  communication  with  the  rest. 
But  folly,  selfishness,  and  passion,  have  prevented  our  growing  into  a 
vigorous  healthy  body ;  we  are  a  disjointed  multitude,  each  caring  only  for 
himself,  and  thereby  losing  those  innumerable  advantages  we  might  work 
out  by  our  unanimity.  Whose  place  is  ill  supplied  by  succedaneums,  such 
as  the  desire  of  riches  or  honour,  the  lash  of  necessity  or  dread  of  dangere 
too  glaring  to  escape  our  dull  optics :  which  prove  a  feeble  cement  to  join 
us  into  those  partial  societies  and  temporary  engagements  conveying  the 
blessings  we  do  enjoy.  Nay,  what  is  worse,  our  g^reediness  and  ill  humour 
often  drive  us  to  endeavour  the  damage  and  displeasure  of  one  another: 
which  occasions  a  double  waste  of  industry,  by  obliging  others,  who  might 
employ  it  better,  to  apply  theirs  in  relieving  or  defending  themselves  against 
our  attacks.  But  unanimity  cannot  subsist  without  universal  charity  and 
unreserved  good  will,  which  nothing  can  better  promote  than  the  persuasion 
of  there  being  a  real  connection  of  interests  and  mutual  dependence  of  hap- 
piness among  mankind,  and  this  persuasion  our  doctrine  of  equality  seems 
particularly  well  suited  to  propagate. 

2.  It  was  with  a  view  to  bring  men  better  disposed  towards  one  another 
that  I  entered  upon  my  task.  For  how  much  soever  I  may  have  seemed  to 
trifle  and  play  the  wanton  sometimes,  I  have  all  along  had  grand  designs  in 
my  eye,  being  no  less  than  to  contribute  so  ftur  as  in  me  lay,  towards  exa- 
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ting^  a  general  concern  and  mutual  benevolence  among  my'feliow  creatures. 
For  I  cannot  help  being  persuaded  tiiat  if  this  could  be  completely  effected, 
80  as  that  every  man  should  become  a  fHend  and  hearty  well-wisher  to  every 
man,  thisalonewouldrestoreaparadiseupon  earth;  although  earthquakes  should 
etill  continue  to  overthrow,  tempests  to  sweep  away,  blights  to  destroy,  and 
-wild  beasts  to  devour  as  usual :  for  I  doubt  not  that  the  united  skill  and 
labours  of  mankind  might  remove  all  intolerable  evils,  and  teach  the  art  of 
bearing  easily  all  that  could  not  be  avoided.  Yet  I  am  not  so  romantic  as  to 
think  of  completing  this  design,  or  even  making  any  large  stride  towards  it. 
Sat  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,  nor  by  the  hands  of  a  single  laborer :  yet 
years  and  ages  are  composed  of  da3rs,  and  the  most  stupendous  works  per- 
fornied  by  numbers  made  up  of  single  labourers. 

The  world  seems  growing  more  humanized,  more  enlarged  in  their  no- 
tions, and  readier  to  take  concern  in  distant  joys  and  sorrows,  than  they 
vrere  in  former  times :  and  as  these  advances  are  made  insensibly  by  parti  - 
cular  persons,  each  contributing  a  little  towards  promoting  them,  it  becomes 
every  one  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  so  salutary  a  work,  in  such  way  as  he 
finds  himself  best  suited  to  take.  As  I  have  not  much  intercourse  among 
mankind,  nor  acquired  an  expertness  in  the  management  of  topics  prevailing 
-with  the  Many  :  it  seemed  that  I  could  not  do  better  than  address  myneU 
to  the  thinking  and  studious,  by  collecting  a  chain  of  observations  which 
might  serve  as  a  hint  for  them  to  improve,  towards  bringing  themselves 
into  a  conformity  of  sentiment  and  openness  of  temper.  For  if,  instead  of 
entering  the  lists  as  adversaries  contending  for  victory,  they  would  consider 
one  another  as  persons  consulting  together  upon  the  methods  of  accom- 
plishing a  purpose  they  aU  had  at  heart :  however  they  might  vary  for  a 
while,  they  could  not  be  long  wkhoot  discerning  which  were  the  best.  And 
if  they  would  employ  their  tidents  sincerely  for  the  public  good,  m  prefer- 
ence to  any  private  views  or  favorite  schemes  or  pre-contracted  prejudices, 
they  must  quickly  draw  the  rest  of  the  world  after  them.  For  the  multitude 
are  ready  enough  to  follow  tiieir  leaders ;  nor  e>rer  desert  them,  unless 
enticed  away  by  opposite  leaders. 

But  to  deal  with  the  sagacious  and  deep-thinking  one  must  go  to  the 
bottom  of  things,  for  they  will  not  take  up  with  strong  assertioas  nor  super- 
ficial appearances,  how  shining  soever :  but  to  bring  them  into  one  mind 
one  must  proceed  upon  premises  they  can  examine  themselves  and  approve 
of.  Therefore  they  fsEul  in  their  transactions  among  one  another  by  deeding 
too  much  in  abstractions,  ideal  differences  of  right  and  wrong,  of  laudable 
and  blamable,  and  intrinsic  value  of  rules  and  qualities :  wluch  as  men's 
ideas  vary  infinitdy,  being  modelled  according  to  their  several  turns  of 
thought,  they  can  never  settle  to  mutual  satisfaction.  For  this  reason  I  have 
endeavored  to  dig  down  to  a  foundation  they  will  all  agree  strong  enough  to 
bear  a  superstructure  :  fcH*  I  suppose  the  most  righteous  and  unprejudiced 
will  allow  it  commendable  for  a  man  to  do  what  he  can  for  himself,  provi- 
ded he  do  no  hurt  to  another  thereby,  nor  thwart  any  rule  of  Religion  or 
duty.  Therefore  self-interest  of  itself  is  a  proper  consideration  to  put  us 
upon  action  :  and  I  have  taken  this  for  my  iMisb  to  work  upon.  It  must  be 
owned  indeed  that  all  others  propose  happiness  and  truest  interest,  as  the 
ultimate  aim  to  be  attained  by  the  several  83r8tems :  but  then  they  either 
carry  their  road  through  the  wilds  of  abstraction,  or  take  large  lei^ps  from 
stage  to  stage,  by  which  methods  they  do  not  render  the  continuity  visible 
even  to  one  another.  Therefore  I  have  been  careful  to  keep  my  feet  all 
along  upon  the  solid  ground  of  experience,  employing  such  abstractions  and 
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reasoningB  ^m  time  to  time  ae  oouU  be  drawn  tbereupoD,  and  attempCiD^ 
to  trace  the  connection^  step  by  step,  from  self-intereat  to  the  yirtaea :  ao 
that  whoever  thinks  fit  to  foDow  me  may  do  it  without  leaping  hedges  or 
flying  in  the  air,  wad  judge  for  himaelf  in  what  particulars  I  have  been  de- 
fective. Only  I  must  desire  he  will  distinguish  between  excursions  I  make 
for  illustration  or  for  removing  obstructions  that  would  stop  my  passage  or 
for  other  particular  purposes,  and  the  main  parts  of  my  road  conducting  di- 
rectly towards  the  journey's  end. 

I  have  examined  human  nature  and  found  that  Satisfiiction,  every  man's 
own  satisfaction,  is  the  ^nring  that  actuates  all  his  motions.  I  have  investi- 
gated the  sources  oi  satisftustion,  which  is  ccmveyed  for  the  most  part  through 
the  channel  of  desire ;  observed  that  desire  may  be  turned  into  new  courses 
by  good  management;  inquired  what  turns  of  desire  afford  the  most  copious 
stream ;  and  shown  that  the  ideas  exciting  desire,  derive,  nearly  or  re- 
motely, from  external  and  prior  causes.  I  have  then  proceeded  to  the  con- 
templation of  external  nature ;  and  from  thence  attempted  to  rise  to  the 
Autiior  of  nature,  together  with  so  much  as  can  be  discovered  from  his  works 
concerning  his  attributes  and  character :  wherein  there  appears  no  weakness 
nor  humour,  no  spark  of  arbitrary  or  inequitable  disposition,  but  unreaerved 
and  unniggardly  goodness.  From  liiis  height  I  have  returned  downwards, 
to  show  that  all  causes  in  act  derive  their  efficacy  and  destination  frxm  the 
act  of  the  First,  exerted  with  certain  foreknowledge  and  deliberate  design 
of  whatever  should  follow  thereupon.  I  have  likewise  scrutinized  minutely 
the  motions  of  freewill,  eiqplained  the  difierence  between  necessity  and  cer- 
tainty, and  shown  the  consistence  of  liberty  with  pre-appointment ;  whereby 
it  appears  that  human  action  is  among  the  causes  depending  in  a  chain  upon 
the  First.  From  all  this  I  have  concluded  that  all  events,  whether  yielding 
enjoyment  or  trouble,  effected  as  well  by  the  choice  and  activity  of  man  as 
by  chance  or  nature,  were  of  the  divine  provision :  and  this  provision  being 
made  in  perfect  equity,  that  there  is  an  equality  of  happiness,  upon  the 
whole  balance  of  good  and  evil,  allotted  to  every  creature. 

Thus  feu*  we  have  travelled  already,  and  our  next  step  shall  be,  from  thia 
equality  to  deduce  a  reciprocal  connection  of  interests  among  the  creation : 
from  whence  will  naturally  flow  an  universal  charity  and  steady  attention 
to  the  general  good.  As  to  the  methods  whereby  this  is  most  effectually 
promoted,  these  are  copious  enough  to  supply  materials  for  another  work, 
if  we  should  have  strength  and  opportunity  to  undertake  it :  it  is  enough 
that  we  frunish  ourselves  here  with  a  fimdlamental  and  ruling  principle  of 
action,  in  lieu  of  that  we  had  established  before.  For  we  set  out  at  first 
with  the  position,  that  a  man  has  nothing  else  to  do  than  pursue  his  own 
interests  in  such  a  way  as  his  judgment  shall  represent  most  feasible  and 
effectual :  nor  need  we  still  recant  our  opinion,  but  having  found  our  own 
interest  indissolubly  connected  with  that  of  othm,  we  may  discard  our  old 
aim  securely,  and  take  up  this,  as  answering  the  very  purpose  driven  at  by 
the  former;  keepmg  our  eye  constantly  upon  it  as  a  mark  to  direct  us  in 
all  our  proceedings. 

8.  For  if  the  accounts  of  aU  are  to  be  set  even,  we  can  get  nothing  by 
obtaining  a  little  advantage  at  the  expense  of  greater  damage  to  another ; 
and  lose  nothing  by  submitting  to  some  pain  for  procuring  him  a  greater 
pleasure.  Because  in  the  former  case  we  depress  his  balance  more  than 
we  raise  our  own,  and  thereby  cut  ourselves  off  from  so  much  of  the  expec- 
tations we  were  entitled  to  by  the  rule  of  equality  as  the  difference  amounts 
to :  in  the  latter  we  raise  his  balance  more  than  we  depress  our  own, 
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and  tlierebj  increase  our  future  expectations  in  Hke  proportion.  For  so  if 
there  be  two  merchants  in  partnership,  eadi  of  than  during  the  course  of 
trade  would  think  himself  interested  in  the  balance  appearing  from  time  to 
time  upon  the  other's  books :  and  would  judge  it  prudent  to  throw  any 
branch  of  trade  into  the  other's  hands,  if  it  would  turn  to  greater  profit 
there  than  in  his  own.  Nor  would  it  alter  his  measures,  that  his  partner 
had  a  larger  balance  of  cash  in  hand  already ;  for  while  he  could  supply 
himself  by  his  own  industry,  he  would  dioose  to  do  it  that  way  rather  than 
draw  out  of  what  lay  elsewhere  in  resenre  for  his  future  occasions. 

'Now  it  is  the  rule  of  equality,  entitling  each  adventurer  to  a  share  in  the 
whole  profits  of  the  business,  that  constitutes  a  partnership ;  whether  im- 
posed by  the  authority  of  a  superior,  or  settled  by  mutual  compact.  For  if 
a  merchant  sends  his  sons  with  a  competent  stock  to  trade  in  difi^erent 
parts  of  the  globe,  upon  condition  that  when  they  return  home,  the  gains  of 
all  shall  be  divided  equaUy  among  them ;  tiiis  is  a  partnership  as  much  as 
if  they  had  entered  into  it  by  voluntary  agreement :  and  the  King's  frigates 
ordered  out  upon  a  joint  cruize,  are  as  much  partners  as  a  company  of  pri- 
vateers. 

Therefore  the  universe  may  be  justiy  regarded  as  an  innumerable  host  of 
partners  dealing  together  in  the  traffic  of  happiness :  and  it  is  our  business 
to  apply  all  our  contrivance  and  industry  towards  improving  the  common 
stock,  and  adding  to  the  quantity  of  enjoyments  in  nature  wherever  we  can. 
It  is  no  matter  whether  we  do  this  in  ihe  hands  of  another  or  of  ourselves, 
we  shall  advance  our  own  benefit  either  way  alike ;  because  our  share  or 
interest  must  always  rise  and  feJl  proportionably  with  that  of  the  public. 
Bat  there  are  disbursements  to  be  made  in  all  traffic :  labour,  trouble,  dan- 
ger, disappointment,  self-denial,  pain,  and  punishment,  are  the  disburse- 
ments necessary  in  the  commerce  of  nature ;  and  the  prudent  merchant 
vriU  grudge  no  expense  likely  to  jrield  a  larger  return.  Only  he  wiU  manage 
parsimoniously,  dnving  his  bargains  hard,  that  the  cost  may  not  run  higher 
than  the  occasion  absolutely  requires ;  nor  yet  will  he  scruple  to  advance 
any  sums  because  the  returns  may  fall  into  other  hands,  for  the  common 
stock  will  be  the  object  he  has  constantly  at  heart,  as  knowing  himself  so 
much  the  richer  man  as  that  can  be  made  to  increase. 

4.  Thus  the  general  good  becomes  the  root  whereout  all  our  schemes  and 
contrivances,  all  our  rules  of  conduct  and  sentiments  of  honour  are  to  branch : 
and  the  centre  whereto  all  our  particular  lines  of  direction  are  to  point. 
But  this  general  good,  although  much  in  men's  mouths,  seems  but  little 
understood,  being  supposed  always  to  imply  something  redounding  to  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  community ;  whereas  we  are  too  inconsiderable  to  do  any 
good  whereof  the  universe  may  partake.  Nevertheless,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  the  whole  is  made  up  of  individuals ;  so  that  every  pleasure  we 
do  our  neighbour,  is  an  addition  to  the  quantity  of  happiness  in  nature. 
Just  as  a  merchant,  sending  goods  to  one  partner,  which  may  be  disposed 
of  to  great  advantage,  thereby  enlarges  the  common  stock,  although  the  rest 
of  the  company  should  know  nothing  of  the  matter.  Therefore  whatever  good 
we  do  to  any  particular  creature,  we  do  to  the  universe :  agreeably  to  that 
expression  of  him  who  represented  a  community  as  their  l^ul.  What  ye 
have  done  unto  one  of  the  least  oi  these  my  U^thren,  ye  have  done  unto 
me. 

But  though  universal  good  be  promoted  by  the  good  of  any  single  per- 
son, yet  it  is  more  promoted  by  what  redounds  to  tiie  benefit  of  numbers ; 
^hich  therefore  deserves  the  preference  whenever  opportunity  serves,  or 
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the  two  come  into  competition :  and  this  is  so  eyident»  that  iK4>ody  cau 
doubt  of  it.  Hence  the  mighty  bustle  commonly  made  with  public  spirit, 
whidi  as  bandied  about  in  the  worid,  is  become  an  empty  sound,  with  no- 
thing of  spirit  in  it ;  or  used  as  a  pretence  to  varnish  over  selfish  designs : 
or  employed  as  an  artifice  to  bring  others  into  a  disinto'ested  zeal,  whidi 
those  who  recommend  it  laugh  at  in  their  sleeve  as  a  weakness.  But  if 
such  as  have  abilities  would  set  themselves  in  earnest  to  trace  the  relati(Mi 
between  self-interest  and  general  through  the  channeb  of  nature  and  Pro- 
vidence, in  the  manner  I  have  attempted,  they  might  perhaps  dear  the  pas- 
sage more  demonstratively  :  and  by  their  greater  sagacity  and  skill  in 
casting  light  upon  objects,  might  render  the  connection  visible  to  common 
apprehensions,  so  as  to  make  them  intimately  persuaded  of  its  reality,  and 
embrace  it  as  a  practical  principle  of  action.  Neverthdess,  to  take  off  from 
their  trouble  as  much  as  I  can,  since  men  are  remarkably  ingenious  at  start- 
ing objections  against  the  best  evidenced  truths  they  do  not  like,  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  obviate  such  as  I  apprehend  may  arise  agiinst  this  rule  now  laid 
down  as  the  most  prudential. 

5.  It  may  be  alleged  that  the  quantity  of  good  and  evil  in  nature  is  such 
and  none  odier  than  God  in  his  wisdom  and  bounty  nas  thought  proper  to 
make  it :  and  consequently  the  portion  of  each  individual  must  be  such 
precisely  as  falls  to  his  share,  according  to  the  number  of  creatures  existent, 
beyond  the  power  of  any  thing  to  alter  it.  Therefore  it  matters  not  what 
good  or  hurt  they  bring  upon  tiieir  neighbour,  because  they  cannot  dimii^tah 
the  portion  of  either  aUotted  to  him,  t£ey  can  only  antidpate  the  times  of 
his  receiving  it :  for  if  they  do  the  former,  he  has  so  mudi  less  to  expect : 
if  the  latter,  so  much  less  to  fear,  in  the  remainder  of  his  period. 

Now  this  allegation  might  have  some  colour  of  reason,  if  we  knew  the 
precise  portion  assigned  to  each  creature,  or  if  it  were  to  be  ascertained  by 
an  unalterable  fatality :  but  we  know  not  the  one,  and  know  the  other,  from 
our  experience,  not  to  be  the  case.  So  that  whenever  we  do  good,  we  see 
the  immediate  benefit  of  it ;  but  we  cannot  see,  nor  rationally  condude,  that 
some  remote  loss  or  damage  shall  ensue  6rom  it.  And  with  req>ect  to  the 
portion,  the  whole  measure  of  that  is  secured  no  otherwise  than  the  several 
artides  composing  it,  and  the  times  of  their  being  given :  that  is,  not  by  a 
fatality,  but  by  a  provision  oi  adequate  causes.  Let  but  men  turn  the  tables, 
and  they  will  see  the  hoUowness  of  their  excuse  :  for  if  another  goes  to 
hurt  them,  or  debar  them  from  taking  the  pleasures  in  their  power,  they 
will  not  bear  to  be  told,  it  is  only  an  anticipation  or  retardment  of  what 
they  must  receive  some  time  or  other.  And  in  gratifications  of  desire  or 
self-interest,  they  will  not  hear  of  a  fritality ;  whereas  in  reality  these  matters 
are  as  much  under  appointment  by  the  provision  of  causes  as  anything  else 
whatever.  Therefore  let  them  onty  raise  their  desire  to  its  proper  object  to 
wit,  the  advancement  of  good  wherever  feasible,  and  thdr  objection  will 
vanish  of  itself.  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  appear  in  the  last  Chapter 
but  one,  that  the  secret  Will  of  God  can  be  no  guide  to  our  conduct  which 
we  are  to  form  upon  the  dedared  WiU,  evidenced  to  us  by  our  reason  judg- 
ing upon  the  consequences  of  measures,  or  by  rules  built  upon  our  fmner 
experience  or  upon  the  authority  oi  thoae  who  know  the  tendency  of  actions 
better  than  oundves ;  therefore  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  appointments 
any  further  than  as  manifested  to  our  apprehension.  For  the  decree  or  de- 
termination of  God  is  nothing  else  than  the  provision  of  causes  adapted  to 
each  particular  event ;  and  the  operation  of  those  causes  is  requisite  to  exe- 
cute Use  decree ;  but  in  matters  within  our  power,  our  own  dcdiberation  and 
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industry  are  among  those  causes ;  wherefore  we  must  think  and  (trive  fot 
ourselves  notwithstanding  the  decree. 

This  is  apparent  in  common  aflairs  of  life :  for  who  ^t  lives  in  plenty 
does  not  see  that  he  has  his  daily  bread  appointedThim  by  having  the  means 
in  his  hands  of  procuring  it,  for  which  he  ought  to  be  thankful  ?  yet  does 
not  see  at  the  same  time  that  this  appointment  by  no  means  supersedes  his 
cares  in  sending  to  market  and  ordering  his  family  ?  Thus,  although  the 
portion  of  happiness  be  of  divine  appointment,  yet  the  application  of  our 
cares  and  industry,  for  conveying  the  parts  of  it  administmd  by  our  own 
agency,  is  requisite  and  advisable.  In  these  instances  the  Will  of  God  is 
done  by  our  Will :  but  that  Will  orders  all  thmgs  for  the  best.  Yet  though 
whatever  we  shall  do  must  therefore  be  agreeable  to  his  Will,  and  best  to 
be  done,  because  done :  still  this  does  not  take  away  the  use  oi  judgment 
and  deliberation  to  direct  our  choice  between  the  several  measures  of  con« 
duct.  If  a  man  having  it  in  his  power  to  do  something  whereby  he  should 
get  a  thousand  pounds  seven  years  hence,  should  be  told  that  whether  ha 
did  it  or  let  it  alone,  eitiier  way  would  be  the  best  he  could  take :  I  make  no 
doubt  he  would  prefer  ^t  which  afforded  him  a  visible  gain,  rather  than 
depend  upon  the  unknown  profit  to  arise  from  his  rejecting  it.  So  if,  how- 
ever we  conduct  ourselves,  we  shall  unerringly  pursue  that  unknown  Best 
appointed  by  divine  provision,  it  behoves  us  to  take  the  way  apparently 
best  to  our  own  judgement. 

But  men  never  employ  these  sophisms  unless  in  justification  of  their  gra- 
tifying some  present  femcy ;  whereas  if  they  had  any  weight,  they  must 
avail  against  inclination  as  well  as  judgment,  the  omission  of  either  being 
alike  the  best  thing  could  have  l>een  done,  whenever  done :  so  that  tS. 
choice  and  preference  of  any  kind  whatever  will  be  taken  away,  and  a  total 
stagnation  of  activity  ensue.  But  if  between  thmgs  equal  in  themselves, 
liking  and  fency  may  cast  the  balance,  surdy  the  weights  of  reason  and  pru- 
dence are  greater.  Yet  we  cannot  allow  them  intrinsically  equal,  for  our 
fortunes  in  futurity,  as  well  as  present  time,  are  in  great  measure  of  our  own 
making :  therefore  if  we  hurt  them  by  misconduct,  what  remains  will  be 
the  quantity  thought  best  to  be  allotted  us  by  Divine  Wisdom ;  and  if  we 
improve  them,  the  quantity  so  increased  will  likewise  be  that  thought  best 
by  the  same  wisdom.  Thus  the  best  we  may  attain  by  the  road  of  virtue 
and  discretion  will  be  (if  I  may  so  speak)  a  better  Best,  than  any  we  can 
arrive  at  through  the  paths  of  folly  and  indulgence. 

6.  Another  handle  may  be  taken  for  cavilling,  from  our  having  laid  down 
that  every  evil  is  to  be  considered  as  the  payment  for  a  purchase  of  some- 
thing more  valuable  :  from  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  by  plaguing  and 
hurting  another,  we  do  him  no  injury,  for  we  only  compel  him  thereby  to 
make  an  advantageous  purchase.  Or  if  the  value  of  the  estate  and  the  price 
be  settled  by  divine  appointment,  we  only  call  upon  him  for  a  part  of  his 
payment,  which  it  is  all  one  whether  he  makes  to-day  or  to-morrow,  since 
he  must  have  made  it  some  time  or  other.  But  this  may  be  answered  in  the 
same  manner  with  the  former ;  for  we  know  not  either  the  certain  value  of 
the  estate  or  the  price,  nor  whether  one  shall  be  enhanced  in  proportion  to 
the  other :  therefore  by  doing  hurt  we  visibly  increase  the  payment,  without 
knowing  whether  we  diall  increase  the  purchase. 

Besides,  by  this  rule  it  would  be  incumbent  upon  every  man  to  make 
himself  as  miserable  as  possible,  because  by  so  doing  he  would  purchase  a 
larger  fund  of  happiness :  but  I  believe  no  man  in  his  sober  senses  and  dis- 
passionate moods,  ever  run  himself  wilfullv  into  miseries  upon  this  account ; 
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nor  ualeM  ckOed  dtfrcto  hf  tome  rale  of  doty,  wfaidi  wm  a 
waranceihat  tfaesoflleniigBhesolNnittedtDwcraworthhbfiidle  toimdeigo. 
We  4iiow  not  whit  yfoportioii  d  evfl  is  ncttmmrj  far  die  aenrices  of  dw 
nnnrene,  tfaercAm  oi^^  to  we  all  mens  in  our  power  fat  Ifiwpnnig  it, 
bebgweO  aMond  dHtwecnmol  redooe  k lower  dun  tibe  wamimpombk 
for  the  necenaiy  aerrioes.  Hie  poUic  taxes  are  a  paymat  for  die  pro- 
teedoo  aflbrded  bj die  state:  yet  he  that  shoald  oob^  his  neigfaboor  to 
pay  a  shflling  in  die  pound  more  than  die  law  dgwandu,  or  than  he  knows 
dMezigencietof  the  state  ieqniie,woald  be  deemed  to  do  an  injiory.  So 
lie  who  pots  another  to  a  pain  or  trouble  from  whence  he  sees  not  die 
benefit  resulting,  does  him  a  wrong ;  by  exacting  a  payment  be  cannot  be 
aMored  woold  erer  have  been  demanded. 

7.  Bot  die  most  pbnsiUe  exception  lying  against  the  expedience  of 
labooring  fcfr  die  gmeral  good,  srises  from  oar  inability  to  contribote 
so  much  towards  it  as  to  mtdke  oor  share  worth  the  consideration.  For  it 
may  be  vrsed,  if  yon  had  it  in  your  power  to  do  something  that  woold  make 
a  thoosand  people  happy  for  Mty  yean  together :  though  this  woold  seem 
a  vast  addhion  to  iSbt  common  stock  of  enjoyment,  yet  when  yoo  reflect 
what  prodigious  mnltitndes  it  is  to  be  divided  amongst,  yoor  own  part  will 
aesrce  amoont  to  the  valoe  of  once  smdling  at  a  rose.  So  there  is  no  in- 
dnoement  to  bestir  yoorself ,  becaase  with  your  vtmost  endeavoors  yoo  can- 
not make  an  addition  to  yoor  own  fortime  sufficient  to  be  perceived. 

Bat  let  OS  consider,  that  if  this  doctrine  woe  to  preivail,  most  of  the 
UessiDgs  of  natnre,  the  benefits  of  society,  and  conveniences  of  life,  woold 
be  lost :  the  most  vahiaUe  of  which  are  jurocored  by  the  operation  of  fe^de, 
inconsidenible  agents.  Hie  planets  are  hblden  in  their  ortuts  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  minote  particles,  ondiscemible  with  a  microscope,  composing  the 
body  of  the  son :  the  esrth  is  dothed  with  pasture  by  litde  seeds,  each 
wh^eof  cannot  throw  up  herbage  enough  to  make  a  bite  for  a  aheq> :  if  we 
admit  a  Mundane  Soul,  the  worlds  are  formed  and  the  courses  id  nature 
kept  in  order,  by  spirits  which  singly  could  not  heave  a  mote  in  the  Sun 
b«tms.  What  b  a  single  soldier  in  those  armies  that  have  kept  the 
mightiest  potentates  in  awe  ?  If  he  lag  behind  you  do  not  stop  for  him,  or 
if  he  be  slain  you  do  not  miss  him.  What  is  a  private  person's  quota  to 
those  immense  supplies  supporting  our  armaments  in  all  quarters  of  the 
globe  ?  If  he  has  not  wherewithal  to  pay,  the  operations  go  on  as  before, 
and  none  but  the  collector  or  his  nearest  neighbours  know  anything  of  his 
foilure.  Yet  a  wise  man,  finding  himself  to  have  courage  and  ability  for 
the  service,  would  not  deseit  in  dme  of  battle  although  there  were  no  courts 
martial  to  overawe  him :  nor  withhold  his  proportion  of  the  taxes  although 
his  goods  were  liable  to  no  distress.  For  he  would  regard  what  he  con- 
tributes by  his  person  or  his  podcet  as  entitling  him  to  a  share  of  the  ad- 
vantages procui^  by  all  the  others  he  joins  widi :  an  object  well  worth  his 
contemplation.  Nor  let  it  be  made  a  discouragement  that  some  unreason- 
able creatures  refuse  their  helping  hand :  f<»r  there  are  enow  concurring 
some  way  or  other  in  the  public  service  to  render  the  benefits  worked  out 
by  them  a  sufficient  inducement  to  become  one  of  their  number. 

8.  But  we  need  not  undervalue  our  particular  services  because  they  yield 
but  little  profit :  for  though  the  performance  of  them  camiot  do  much 
good,  yet  it  may  prevent  great  mischiefs  which  mi§^t  have  ensued  upon 
the  omission.  The  neglig^ioe  of  a  single  sentinel  may  give  the  enemy  an 
opportunity  of  surprising  a  whole  camp,  and  a  little  carelessness  in  placing 
a  candle  may  produce  a  fire  that  shall  bom  down  a  whole  town.     There- 
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fore  we  can  nerer  be  too  vigilant,  because  we  can  never  know  what  waste 
of  destmction  may  ensue  upon  the  want  of  it.  What  though  our  persons 
be  single  and  our  efibrts  small,  nobody  can  say  what  multitudes  they  may 
not  affect,  nor  what  tides  of  industry  they  may  not  excite.  It  is  notorious 
of  how.  spreading  a  nature  both  the  virtues  and  the  vices  are :  for  example 
and  sympathy  diffuse  the  stream  to  all  quarters  from  a  single  fountain :  and 
a  man  may  sometimes  find  that  in  his  power  wherein  all  mankind  shall  have 
concern  in  the  consequences.  Noah  built  his  ark  to  save  his  little  family 
consisting  of  eight  persons  :  but  in  so  doing  he  saved  all  the  generations 
of  men  that  have  since  overspread  the  earth.  The  founders  of  Religions 
and  sects  in  philosophy,  inventors  of  arts  and  sciences,  though  imparting 
their  thoughts  to  a  few,  have  thereby  opened  channels  whidi  overflow^ 
whole  nations  and  countries.  And  as  we  know  not  how  fur  the  people  of 
the  intermediate  state  stand  afiected  by  what  passes  here,  nor  what  effect 
their  transactions  have  upon  the  spiritual  substance ;  it  is  not  impossible 
nor  improbable,  that  a  single  person  may  do  that  which  shall  be  felt  by  the 
whole  universe. 

It  may  be  said  this  might  happen  perhaps  to  extraordinary  persons  once 
in  an  age,  but  a  private  man  uev&c  stands  in  a  situation  to  work  conse- 
quences that  can  possibly  extend  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  his  acquaint- 
ance. But  I  would  ask  him  how  he  knows  that  ?  For  we  have  shown  in 
our  Chapter  of  Providence,  that  the  affairs  of  the  world  are  all  complicated 
and  interwoven  among  one  another  into  one  tissue:  that  the  greatest 
events  depend  upon  the  minutest,  and  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  empire, 
together  with  that  of  the  kingdoms  branched  out  from  thence,  might  be 
determined  by  some  such  inconsiderable  circumstance  as  the  wearing  a  par- 
ticular coloured  riband  upon  a  certain  festival.  So  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  tnffe  in  nature,  every  little  incident  and  sudden  fancy  being  pro- 
vided for  by  perfect  wisdom  with  a  regard  to  the  whole.  For  how  narrow 
soever  the  views  of  creatures  may  be,  God  beholds  the  universe,  and  directs 
every  little  stroke  in  his  all-oomprehensive  plan,  so  as  to  contribute  its 
share  towards  the  general  good.  Or  if  there  be  such  things  as  trifles,  they 
are  so  intermingled  among  the  imperceptible  springs  of  important  events, 
that  the  most  prying  eye  cannot  distinguish  them  apart. 

Therefore  we  ought  always  to  stand  upon  our  guard,  and  shape  our 
minute  motions  by  such  discretion  and  regard  to  rectitude  as  is  proper  upon 
the  occasion,  for  the  chance  of  effecting  what  unseen  good  or  escaping 
what  unthought  of  evil  may  possibly  depend  upon  them.  For  the 
chain  of  causes  and  effects  runs  to  such  immeasun^ble  lengths  and  divider 
into  so  many  unperceivable  threads,  that  no  man  can  be  sure  his  manner  of 
stirring  the  fire  or  buttoning  his  coat  shall  not  be  attended  with  conse- 
quences greater  than  he  is  aware  of.  But  it  would  be  in  vain  to  take  hi» 
measures  upon  consequences  that  human  sagacity  cannot  investigate  : 
therefore  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  them,  nor  with  anything  else  besides 
the  rules  of  prudence,  chanty,  propriety,  and  innocence,  so  far  as  in  the 
present  circumstances  a{  the  case  he  can  discern  them.  For  since  the 
wisest  men  have  always  maintained  that  moral  good  is  the  ready  road  to 
natural,  while  he  follows  the  best  lights  of  his  judgment,  he  may  trust  Pro- 
vidence for  leading  him  unknowingly  into  all  ^oee  secret  advantages  pos- 
sible in  his  situation  to  be  attained.  For  though  God  no  doubt  has  ap- 
pointed each  of  us  his  certain  portion,  yet  he  deals  out  to  us,  perhaps  the 
whole,  or  at  least  a  great  part  of  it,  by  our  own  or  one  another's  hands. 
For  we  have  seen  more  than  once  before,  that  things  certain  may  neverthe- 
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less  depend  upon  human  contrivance  and  industry.  Therefore  it  l>eboTes 
us  to  use  the  proper  degree  of  circximspection  as  well  in  matters  of  trifle  as 
of  moment :  because  according  to  our  conduct  in  eitiier,  our  portion  will  be 
better  or  worse ;  and  that  in  a  measure  greater  than  we  think  of,  and  large 
enough  to  deserve  our  notice  and  overpay  the  trouble  of  tiie  acqmaition. 

9.  Yet  even  supposing  this  was  not  the  case,  but  that  it  were  impossiUe  for 
us,  either  directly  or  in  consequence,  to  add  so  largely  to  the  general  fund  as 
may  raise  the  least  perceivable  difference  in  each  private  share ;  still  tliere 
would  not  want  encouragement  to  bestir  ourselves :  for  it  is  not  necessary 
that  every  particular  profit  must  be  divided  among  the  whole  company,  be- 
cause the  members  may  have  equal  shares,  though  assigned  them  out  of 
different  funds.  Were  there  a  mOlion  of  traders  dispersed  up  and  down  in 
difierent  quarters,  and  destined  to  make  the  same  fortunes,  they  might  be 
divided  into  distinct  partnerships  of  ten  in  a  company,  who  might  traffic 
and  settle  their  balances  from  tune  to  time  among  themselves,  without 
intercourse  among  the  other  decads.  Equality  might  still  be  {reserved, 
provided  there  were  an  able  superintendent  of  the  whole,  who  should  take 
care  there  were  the  like  opportunities  of  trade  among  the  several  decads, 
or  that  particular  persons  were  removed  in  due  order  from  a  less  to  a  more 
gainful  fellowship.  And,  in  feust,  we  find  the  creation,  eo  far  bs  our  expe- 
rience reaches,  divided  into  distinct  species  and  limited  societies,  the  effects 
of  whose  acticms  extend  no  further  than  to  a  certain  numb^  of  tiioee  with 
whom  they  have  intercourse.  Nor  can  we  presume  otherwise  of  those  un- 
seen consequences  depending  upon  the  secret  concatenation  of  causes,  which 
however  they  may  in  part  extend  to  innumerable  multitudes,  are  likdy  to  affect 
some  particular  class  of  beings  principaUy,  with  whom  we  stand  nearest 
concerned.  And  upon  removal  into  a  new  fellowship,  the  rule  of  equality 
will  require  that  the  place  assigned  us  should  be  such  as  may  secure  to  ns 
the  balance  due  upon  our  former  account.  For  though  these  changes  be 
brought  about  by  natural  courses,  yet  God,  being  the  author  and  diqxMer  of 
nature,  establishes  all  her  provisions  in  equity ;  as  wdl  those  respecting  the 
changes  from  one  state  into  another,  as  those  regulating  accounts  in  the 
same.  So  that  by  our  diligence  in  the  branch  of  trade  before  us,  we  deter- 
mine what  interest  we  shall  have  in  the  branches  to  be  allotted  us  hereafter. 
Thus,  in  every  stage  of  being,  the  main  of  wiiat  profits  we  can  make  will 
accrue  to  the  benefit  of  such  a  competent  number  as  that  our  proportion  shall 
remain  weighty  enough  to  be  felt  in  our  hands. 

Or  even  if  we  suppose  all  the  gains  accruing  thrown  into  the  general 
fund  upon  account  of  the  whole  partnership,  tiiere  is  no  necessity  they 
should  be  drawn  out  again  by  UMle  fractions  from  each,  so  minute  as 
to  reduce  them  below  our  notice.  Could  a  man  raise  a  profit  of  a  thousand 
pounds,  to  receive  it  again  by  a  farthing  a  year,  he  might  despise  the  addi- 
tion of  a  farthing  to  his  anniud  income ;  but  if  it  came  by  fifties  or  hundreds 
of  pounds  at  a  time,  he  would  find  the  convenience  of  them  for  hb  occa- 
sions. So  the  share  of  happiness  we  earn  by  some  effort  of  our  industry, 
being  dealt  out  to  us  in  serviceable  portions,  will  answer  our  future  wants 
some  time  or  other,  without  detriment  to  our  fellow-creatures  receiving 
theirs  in  like  manner.  This  would  evidentiy  be  the  case  upon  admitting  an 
universal  rotation :  for  then  every  person  fdling  in  some  part  of  his  course 
into  the  place  of  every  other,  must  receive  the  very  same  good,  both  in 
kind  and  quantity,  as  he  does  to  his  neighbour ;  and  if  he  can  do  that 
which  redounds  to  many,  he  will  req)  the  benefit  of  it  so  many  times  as 
there  are  persons  to  whom  he  has  done  service.      But  should  there  be  no 
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wQich  exact  retaliation  in  kind,  yet  equity  requiring  that  the  good  befalling 
one  should  likewise  befieJl  another,  there  moat  be  a  compensation  eqnal  in 
value.  Therefore,  thou^  we  do  not  receive  just  the  same  sized  notes,  or 
the  same  species  <k  coin  we  carried  in,  we  shall  be  sure  oi  receiving  the  full 
amount  in  good  negotiable  cash. 

So  that  since  the  allegcnry  of  books  has  been  employed  by  the  best  antho- 
rities,  we  may  consider  the  provisions  of  Heaven  as  an  universal  bank, 
wherein  aocoonta  are  regularly  kept,  and  every  man  debited  or  credited  icft 
the  least  fartibing.  he  takes  out  or  brings  in.  All  the  good  we  procure  to 
another*  the  labour  and  self-denial  we  go  through  prudently,  and  evil  we 
•offer  unavoidably,  are  written  down  as  articles  in  our  flavour ;  all  the  evil 
we  do,  the  fond  indulgences  we  give  into,  or  good  we  receive,  entered  per 
contra  as  so  much  drawn  out  of  our  cash.  Perhaps  something  may  be 
taken  out  for  the  public  services,  but  then  we  have  the  benefit  of  &is  in  the 
public  conveniences  and  protection  whereof  we  partake ;  but  the  remainder 
lies  placed  to  each  private  account  for  answering  our  calls  or  supplying  our 
occasions. 

And  this  is  a  better  bank  than  that  of  England  to  keep  our  current  cash ; 
I  shall  not  say,  for  its  greater  security,  because  the  monied  men  of  this  and 
foreign  nations  think  £e  other  secure  enough ;  but  the  Bank  of  England 
give  no  interest  upon  their  notes,  whereas  the  Bank  oi  the  Universe  im- 
prove what  we  have  lying  there  to  immense  advantage,  far  beyond  what 
could  be  made  in  script  by  any  Jew  or  derk  in  the  secretary  office  let  into 
•ecrets ;  and  the  application  to  our  several  occasions  lies  under  wiser  ma- 
nagement than  our  own.  If  I  have  an  account  with  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  should  take  it  into  my  head,  because  other  folks  are  fond  of  the  like,  to 
throw  away  a  large  suin  in  punch  and  ale  for  gaining  me  the  huzzas  of 
a  drunken  mob,  and  procuring  me  an  opportunity  of  serving  my  country 
whidi  I  want  abilities  to  use ;  or  to  buy  a  horse  of  noble  lineage  descended 
hoax.  Turldsh  or  Barbarian  ancestors  to  run  at  Newmaricet :  upon  inlying 
to  the  cashier  in  Threadneedle-street  for  a  thousand  pounds,  he  will  in- 
stantly order  payment  without  asking  questions :  thotigh  I  may  want  the  mo- 
ney grievously  next  year  to  make  up  a  portion  for  my  Serena  or  my  Sparkler. 
Or  should  I  chance  on  some  distant  journey  to  be  leduoed  low  in  pocket,  if 
I  have  no  chedced  paper  along  with  me,  I  cannot  draw  for  a  single  six- 
pence to  buy  me  a  little  bread  and  cheese. 

Bat  the  directors  of  the  bank  above  have  constant  intelligence  from  all 
parts  of  the  universe,  and  their  runners  traversing  to  and  fro  among  their 
customers  :  so  that  whatever  I  have  belonging  to  me  there,  if  I  caB  for  a 
sum  to  squander  away  upon  some  vice  or  foUy,  though  I  beg  and  pray  never 
so  hard,  the  cashier  will  not  issue  me  a  fEuthing,  because  he  knows  it  had 
better  be  kept  in  reserve  for  more  necessary  occasions.  But  if  I  diance  to 
fall  into  distress  in  any  disconsolate  spot  of  nature,  where  a  supply  would 
do  me  real  service,  though  I  should  not  see  the  danger  of  my  situation, 
nor  have  cent  advice  with  the  needful  per  post,  I  shall  luive  the  runner  angel 
privately  slip  the  proper  sum  into  my  hand  at  a  time  when  I  least  expect 
it.  So  we  have  no  need  to  trouble  oursdves  about  the  improvement  of  our 
money  there,  or  the  laying  it  out  for  our  particular  uses :  it  is  our  business 
to  use  all  our  judgment  and  industry  and  vigilance  for  throwing  as  much  as 
we  can  continually  into  bank.  Yet  this  does  not  hinder  us  from  taking  pre- 
set enjoyments  from  time  to  time,  where  innocent  and  lying  properly 
within  our  reach :  for  though  this  be  a  lessening  of  our  future  demands,  yet 
the  future  were  of  no  avail  if  it  were  never  to  be  present ;  nor  'im  money 
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good  £or  anything  but  to  be  epcat,  provided  it  be  speot  pnidentty,  asd  bo 
more  given  for  things  than  they  are  worth. 

10.  Nor  have  we  concern  only  with  the  articles  of  onr  own  aoconnt,  but 
with  those  likewise  of  other  persons ;  from  whenee  we  may  Roeive  a  plea- 
sure not  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary  course  of  worldly  commerce.  If  on 
attending  at  the  earthly  accountant  office,  the  eye,  while  the  derks  torn  over 
.the  leaves  of  their  books*  happens  to  catch  upon  somdmiy  else's  balance, 
which  appears  ten  times  larger  dian  our  own,  one  may  be  mortified  to  find 
oneself  so  inconsiderable  in  point  of  riches,  compared  with  him. 

But  in  the  accounts  of  Providence,  a  like  discovery  could  prove  no  audi 
morti^cation :  for  we  dealing  all  in  partnerdiip,  the  profits  whereof  are  to 
be  made  equal  to  each  in  some  shape  or  other  in  some  part  of  om*  period. 
v¥hatever  virtues,  talents,  or  successes  we  see  elsewhere,  adding  more  largely 
to  the  common  stock  than  we  can  do  ouradve9,must  become  matter  id  refoio- 
ing  rather  than  vexation.  Because  the  rule  of  equality  insures  to  os  duit 
we  shall  either  immediately  partake  of  the  fruits  gathered  therefrom,  or  at 
some  future  time  be  instated  in  a  branch  of  trade  we  see  to  be  more  profit- 
able than  that  now  under  our  management. 

And  this  consideration,  duly  attended  to,  must  put  an  end  to  that  humoir 
oi  depreciating  the  chanu^ers,  the  abilities,  and  the  enjojrmeots  of  otiier 
creatures,  so  generally  prevailing  among,  mankind.  For  as  the  more  good« 
so  the  less  evil  we  can  find  in  others,  the  better  it  is  for  oarselves.  For  my 
part,  I  am  so  far  from  any  temptation  to  beHeve  myself  the  ha]^eat  of  my 
epedea,  that  1  would  thank  anybody  who  should  prove  me  the  most  nuser- 
able  creature  in  the  universe :  I  do  not  mean,  who  should  bring  miaclurf 
upon  me,  or  discover  misfortunes  in  store  which  I  do  not  know  of,  for  this 
would  be  madness  to  desire :  but  should  show  the  condition  I  now  stand  in, 
such  as  it  is,  inferior  to  that  of  every  other  being :  so  that  the  oommon 
labourer,  the  galley-slave,  the  negro,  the  flea,  the  mite,  and  every  dmrted 
soul,  possessed  greater  enjoyments  than  those  widun  my  reach.  Sudb  a 
discovery  would  afford  me  a  moet  ravishing  prospect  of  nature,  and  without 
hurting  me  in  present,  give  me  more  hope^  expectations  for  the  future :  for 
since  I  am  not  always  to  continue  in  the  same  state,  I  could  make  no  change 
imlesB  for  tiie  better. 

But  1  am  too  sensible  of  the  blessings  voudisafed  m^,  to  be  persuaded 
into  this  imagination :  on  the  contrary,  when  I  behold  miseries  anywhere 
appearing  for  greater  than  anjrthing  I  ever  underwent,  which  jret  I  have 
found  troublesome  enough ;  it  raises,  besides  a  fellow  feding  for  tiie  anf- 
ferer,  a  mdandmly  reflection  to  think  that  the  lot  of  existence  is  subjected 
to  so  severe  a  condition.  However,  my  partiality  to  widi  it  easier  makes 
me  ready  to  embrace  every  evidence  that  oflers  for  believing  it  so :  and  it  is 
with  i^^ure  I  find  alleviations,  from  custom,  difference  of  apprehension  or 
insensibility,  for  every  natural  evil;  and  extenuations  from  ignorance, 
inadvertency,  and  surprise,  for  every  moral.  Or  if  this  cannot  be  done,  find 
benefits  resulting  therefrom;  enjoyments  and  advantages  compensating tiiem. 

Thus  the  doctrine  of  equality  tends  directly  to  nourish  benevolence, 
mutual  esteem,  good  wishes,  and  fovourable  judgments,  between  fellow- 
oreatures ;  and  how  nrach  soever  it  may  appear  at  first  sight  to  encourage 
indolence,  by  making  men  trust  to  die  diligence  of  their  partners,  yet  whaa 
foirly  examined,  it  proves  as  strong  a  recommendation  and  solid  ground  of 
care  and  industry  in  particular  persons,  as  any  prindple  whatever.  There- 
fore, those  who  shodd  not  admit  it,  might  yet  allow  it  excuse,  for  sake  of 
the  desirable  ends  aimed  at  by  proposing  it  to  thdr  consideration. 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 

DIVINE    JUSTICE. 

Ths  attentive  reader  wiU  pleaBC  to  remember,  that  at  the  cloee  of  my 
chapters  upon  the  Attributes,  I  took  notice  of  some  others  usually  placed 
upon  the  list,  which  I  there  called  secondary  Attributes,  as  not  arising  from 
contemplation  of  the  Divine  nature  regarded  apart :  whereof  this  of  justice  was 
one,  which  I  could  not  take  fully  into  consideration  until  I  had  collected 
further  materials  necessary  for  the  purpose.  He  will  now  see  why  I  post- 
poned this  article,  to  wit,  that  I  might  first  go  through  what  observations 
I  had  to  make  upon  the  manner  of  God's  governing  his  creatures,  whereof 
the  proper  distribution  of  rewards  and  punbhments  is  one  of  the  engines 
employed. 

We  have  no  means  of  forming  any  conception  of  the  moral  attributes, 
unless  by  analogy  with  something  we  have  observed  among  ourselves :  and 
it  has  been  found  at  several  times  in  the  course  of  these  inquiries,  that  a  wise 
man  would  never  punish  for  punishing  sake ;  nor  unless  dnven  into  it  by  the 
necessity  of  attaming  some  greater  good  which  could  not  be  procured  with, 
out  it.  For  true  wisdom  always  includes  goodness,  and  goodness  wiU  never 
put  a  man  upon  any  measure  that  is  not  beneficial :  it  may  urge  him  some* 
times  to  hurt  another  for  preventing  greater  mischief,  or  reaping  good  fruits 
that  will  overpay  the  hurt ;  as  in  cases  of  medicine  or  surgery,  or  forcing  a 
child  into  the  discipline  of  a  sdiool,  or  drudgeries  of  an  apprenticeship ;  but 
wherever  it  takes  the  road  of  severity,  there  is  always  some  benefit  lying  in 
prospect  beyond. 

Now,  we  have  shown  in  the  proper  place,  that  the  motive  of  action  is  that 
end  occurring  to  view  at  the  time  of  acting :  the  intermediate  steps  have 
Ao  weight  in  the  scale,  being  only  ideal  causes  directing  us  how  to  proceed. 
Therefore^  whenever  the  s^ering  of  an  offender  is  the  real  motive  or  sole 
object  in  contemplation,  it  proceeds  from  passion,  ill-nature,  or  weakness. 
Not  but  that  the  best  men  often  punish  without  looking  to  the  good  fruits 
resulting  therefrom ;  but  then  they  do  it  in  compliance  with  their  rules  of 
justice,  which  are  to  them  an  evidence  of  good  they  cannot  discern.  For 
human  reason  is  so  short  sighted  as  seldom  to  see  to  the  end  of  her  road, 
therefore  we  should  lose  our  way  perpetuaUy,  if  we  had  not  rules  to  direct 
us,  and  though  our  rules  Inranoh  and  receive  evidence  from  one  another,  yet 
it  is  the  expedience  of  following  rules  that  gives  them  their  sanction,  and  be- 
gets the  general  idea  of  rectitude.  For  what  else  is  right,  unless  that  which 
had  better  be  done  than  let  alone  ?  and  what  can  we  understand  by  better, 
unless  more  beneficial  and  more  productive  of  good  ? 

But  when  we  turn  our  thoughts  upon  the  Divine  nature,  we  shall  find 
nothing  of  passion  or  malice,  or  weakness  tiiere :  nor  are  the  views  of  God 
so  narrow  as  to  want  those  helps  to  direct  him  in  the  course  of  his  proceeding, 
which  are  necessary  to  weak-sighted  mortals.  For  he  sees  the  whole  im- 
mensity of  iqpace  and  shoretess  ocean  of  eternity  in  one  unbounded  prospect : 
he  discerns  distinctly  the  fullest  length  of  chain  and  most  complicated  tissue 
of  causes  requisite  to  comf^te  his  every  purpose :  nor  follows  other  rule  in 
taking  measures  for  conferring  what  blessings  he  judges  proper  for  his 
creatures,  than  his  own  gracious  bounty  and  the  constitution  of  universal 
nature  he  established  from  everlasting.     Therefore  we  have  no  reason  to  be- 
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lieve  he  ever  terminates  his  views  upon  evil,  or  has  nothing  fbrtfaer  in  hia 
thought,  when  he  takes  vengeance,  than  the  sufferings  of  the  sinner. 

2.  Were  there  an  immediate  and  necessary  connection  between  ofienoe 
and  punishment,  there  could  be  no  place  for  mercy ;  much  less  could  the 
exercise  of  it  deserve  commendation,  but  must  rather  be  deemed  an  exro- 
neous  and  unnatural  proceeding.  Yet  we  find,  that  in  the  judgment  of  the 
wisest,  an  aptness  to  show  mercy,  and  to  forgive  or  forget  injuries,  is  always 
regarded  as  one  of  the  brightest  jewels  in  a  man's  character :  whidi  shows 
there  is  some  medium  maJcing  the  connection,  which  whoi  wanting  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  mercy  may  laudably  interpose.  And  this  medium 
can  be  none  other  than  the  necessity  or  expedience  of  punishing ;  in  order 
to  prevent  the  mischiefe  expectant  upon  future  enormities.  Therefore  it  is 
that  repentance  sheathes  the  sword  of  justice,  which  it  could  not  do  if  de- 
merit was  essential  to  transgression ;  because  nothing  subsequent  can  alter 
the  quality  or  essence  of  a  deed  already  perpetrated :  but  the  thorough 
amendment  of  the  party  preventing  his  ever  ofifending  again,  renders  punish- 
ment needless,  by  answering  the  purpose  intended  thereby,  and  so  removing 
the  medium  of  necessity,  destroys  the  connection.  Therefore  when  punish* 
ment  is  necessary  for  example  to  others,  repentance  will  not  be  aocqited : 
because  there  the  medium  consisting  of  many  strings,  though  one  be  cot 
asunder,  the  rest  remain  entire,  to  shut  out  the  entrance  of  mearcj^ 

Nor  can  we  conceive  the  matter  beholden  otherwise  by  the  all-seeing  eye 
of  God,  with  whom  is  mercy  as  well  as  judgment :  but  if  in  his  original  con- 
stitution of  nature,  he  had  established  an  immediate  and  essential  connection 
between  offence  and  punishment,  we  cannot  suppose  he  would  ever  have 
broken  through  his  own  constitutions.  Yet  Mercy  has  alwa3rs  been  counted 
his  favourite  Attribute :  and  when,  in  condescension  to  our  weakness,  he  has 
been  represented  by  figures  taken  from  human  sentiments,  we  find  him  de- 
scribed as  being  uneasy  and  anxious  to  have  the  sinner  escape.  As  I  live, 
saith  the  Lord,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  but  that  he 
should  turn  from  his  evil  ways  and  live.  But  neither  God  nor  man  can  be 
supposed  to  submit  to  a  thing  they  have  no  pleasure  in,  unless  for  some 
greater  benefit  to  redound  therefrom :  and  in  such  case  act  upon  a  motive  of 
necessity. 

But  necessity,  when  operating  as  a  motive,  always  weighs  by  the  idea  of 
advantage,  which  the  thing  we  do  is  necessary  to  attain,  and  whidi  renders 
it  more  beneficial  to  be  done  than  omitted.  Therefore  since  God  is  no  re- 
specter of  persons,  nor  consequently  entertains  a  personal  hatred  or  grudg- 
ing against  any  one,  but  his  mercy  is  over  all  his  works  and  he  wovdd  not 
that  any  should  perish :  we  may  rationally  conclude,  that  whenever  he  exe- 
cutes vengeance,  he  does  it  not  in  wrath,  but  in  wisdom,  as  a  means  to  work 
out  some  good  that  shall  overbalance  the  sufierings  of  the  delinquent.  For 
his  mercy  never  sleeps,  but  would  always  interpose  whenever  justice  goes  to 
lift  the  thunder,  unless  goodness  and  wisdom  did  sometimes  withhold  her, 
by  showing  the  greater  profit  redounding  finom  punishment.  Which  profit 
equity  waters  in  her  books  of  account,  apportioning  to  the  sinner  his  share  of 
whatever  is  earned  by  his  sufierings.  For  God  orders  all  things  for  the  best, 
whereby  must  be  meant,  not  the  best  for  himself,  because  he  wants  nothing 
from  us,  nor  can  his  riches  or  happiness  receive  addition  by  anything  passing 
among  us,  but  the  best  for  his  creatures :  whose  interests  we  have  already 
seen  are  so  involved  together,  that  whatever  promotes  the  general  good  of 
the  Universe  or  of  any  community  ocmiprehended  therein,  must  promote 
that  of  every  particular. 
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3.  Thus  punisbmect  follows  the  role  directing  all  other  erll,  which  our 
idea  of  infinite  goodness  may  convince  us  always  terminates  in  some  event 
more  desirable  dian  the  escaping  it.  It  will  not  be  amiss  in  the  next  place 
to  trace  the  origin  of  vengeance,  which  we  shall  not  find  arising  immediately 
from  the  divine  nature,  as  goodness  and  equity  do,  but  from  the  constitution 
of  the  creatures,  rendering  it  a  necessary  spring  in  the  hand  of  Providence 
for  working  out  its  gracious  purposes  and  securing  the  accomplishment  of 
its  plan.  We  know  by  experience  that  God  has  been  pleased  to  intermingle 
a  portion  of  evil  among  his  works,  and  this  may  be  distinguished  into  three 
kinds :  first,  labour,  self-denial,  and  inconveniences,  we  are  instructed  to  sub- 
mit to  voluntarily  for  the  g^ood  fruits  to  be  gathered  from  them,  or  by  rules 
established  by  others  upon  the  knowledge  of  their  expedience ;  next,  diseases, 
sinister  accidents  and  infirmities  of  old  age,  brought  upon  us  by  the  courses 
of  nature  or  fortune ;  and  thirdly,  punishment  inflicted  by  the  act  of  some 
superior  power,  to  drive  us  into  a  tenor  of  conduct  we  should  not  have  pur- 
sued without. 

I  know  some  have  holden  all  the  trouble,  laboriousness,  and  disasters  of 
life,  to  be  conditions  ailnexed  to  human  nature,  in  consequence  of  ofiences 
committed  in  a  former  state :  but  if  so,  they  fall  within  our  definition  of 
punishment  above  given,  for  though  they  cannot  have  the  proper  efl*ect 
here,  they  may  make  us  examples  to  some  other  Beings,  or  to  ourselves  in 
some  future  state,  wherein  we  may  have  faculties  given  to  discern  the  causes 
of  them.  Yet  we  cannot  regard  them  as  such  now,  because  we  cannot  know 
for  what  misbehaviour  they  are  inflicted ;  and  therefore  they  can  be  no  warn- 
ing to  us  what  practices  to  avoid.  I  know  likewise  that  man  too  often 
punishes  the  fellow-creatures  in  his  power,  for  disobedience  of  his  commands 
given  without  any  regard  to  their  benefit,  but  solely  for  his  own  advantage 
or  humour.  As  when  the  lordly  West- Indian  tortures  his  poor  Negroes 
for  not  doing  more  than  they  could  do  in  cultivating  his  plantations ;  whose 
produce  he  never  means  to  share  among  his  slaves,  but  sends  it  all  to 
market,  to  raise  wealth  for  supplying  his  own  wanton  and  wasteful  luxury. 
But  God,  as  we  .observed  before,  has  no  advantage  of  his  own,  nor  humour 
to  consult :  so  can  give  his  commands  for  none  other  end  than  the  advan- 
tage and  happiness  of  his  creatures,  nor  punish  upon  other  motive  than  to 
enforce  obedience  to  those  commands,  and  thereby  secure  the  benefits  con- 
sequent thereupon. 

4.  Therefore  the  divine  commands  may  be  regarded  as  the  advices  of  an 
indulgent,  tender  parent  or  unerring  monitor,  instead  of  the  injunctions  of 
an  Almighty  Grovemor ;  and  must  operate  as  strongly  in  one  light  as  the 
other  upon  a  prudent  man,  having  an  earnest  attachment  to  his  own  inte- 
rests. If  I  had  never  heard  of  the  Decalogue,  nor  had  other  rule  to  go  by 
beside  that  left  with  the  Reader  at  the  end  of  my  first  Volume,  of  taking 
care  of  myself  whenever  reduced  to  a  condition  wherein  I  could  not  be  the 
better  for  any  good  befalling  others ;  yet  suppose  an  Angel  were  sent  from 
Heaven  to  stand  before  me,  with  authentic  and  undoubted  credentials  of  his 
mission,  and  delivered  his  message  in  the  following  tenor : — 

Thus  saith  the  l^ord  Almighty,  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  all  things 
visible  and  invisible.  Behold,  I  have  g^ven  thee  powers  of  action  to  do  this 
or  that  as  thou  pleasest :  I  have  gpven  thee  freedom  of  Will,  to  choose  be- 
tween the  things  before  thee;  and  I  have  g^ven  thee  desire,  to  quicken  thee 
up  to  activity,  that  thou  lose  not  the  use  of  thy  powers.  What  hast  thou 
now  to  do,  but  to  fulfil  thy  heart's  desive  in  any  way  whereto  thou  carat 
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turn  thy  hand  ?  For  I  have  bound  thee  by  no  law,  nor  hutig  any  restriction 
over  thee,  which  might  withhold  thee  from  doing  the  thing  that  is  in  thy 
mind.  Because  I  am  mild  and  gracious,  and  my  mercy  endureth  for  ever : 
neither  is  there  wrath  or  ^engeance  before  me.  Am  I  a  man»  that  I  should 
suffer  passion  ?  or  the  son  of  man,  that  1  should  resent  or  be  angry  ?  Caa 
injury  approach  me,  that  1  should  be  vexed  ?  or  damage  be  done*  that  1 
should  retaliate?  Therefore  fear  not  my  terrors,  for  there  are  none  with 
me ;  nor  my  judgments,  for  I  do  not  execute  them.  For  I  delight  to  do 
good,  and  not  evil.  My  beloved  office  in^ch  I  have  chosen  for  mysdf  k  to 
guide,  not  to  rule ;  to  admonish,  not  to  punish. 

I  behold  the  present  and  future :  the  issues  of  events  are  befve  me ; 
and  I  alone  know  unerringly  what  is  good.  Have  not  I,  the  Lord,  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth?  Are  they  not  interwoven  together  in  one 
universal  tissue,  connecting  all  natures,  visible  and  invisible,  by  one  indie- 
solable  chain  of  causes  and  effects  ?  But  have  I  done  more  work  than  mine 
eye  can  survey  ?  Are  there  any  limits  to  my  intelligence,  or  any  liiie  in 
my  plan  so  minute  as  to  escape  me  ?  Do  not  I  then  know  the  means  of 
gratifying  the  desire  of  happiness  implanted  in  my  creatures,  and  all  the 
turnings  in  the  road  of  expedience  ?  or  want  I  loving  kindness  and  boweb 
of  compassion,  to  lead  them  therdnto  by  pr<^per  durectiona,  according  to 
their  several  natures  ?  To  man  I  have  given  reason  and  forecast  to  discern 
the  things  at  a  distance,  and  guide  him  into  the  way  that  leadeth  to  his 
peace.  And  if  I  have  not  bestowed  these  in  sufficient  measure  to  answer 
all  his  occasions,  I  will  vouchsafe  him  odier  lights  to  supply  the  deficiency, 
that  nothing  needful  be  withholden  from  him.  •  For  this  canae  have  I  sent 
my  messenger  to  declare  unto  thee  what  thou  wast  not  aUe  to  discern  by 
thine  own  sagacity.  Heark^i  unto  his  admcmition,  for  I  have  pot  into  his 
mouth  the  words  of  wisdom  and  truth. 

Know,  then,  that  if  thou  shalt  worship  Chance,  or  Necessity,  an  imareated 
Nature,  or  any  other  God  besides  me. 

If  thou  shalt  rest  thy  dependence  upon  anything  in  the  visible  heavens 
above,  or  on  the  earth  beneath,  or  that  cometh  forth  from  the  bowela  of  the 
earth. 

If  thou  shalt  cast  aside  thy  reverence  oi  my  Majesty,  or  swear  by  my 
name  to  the  thing  that  is  not,  or  use  it  lightly,  until  it  become  an  empty 
sound  in  thy  mouth. 

If  thou  shah  lay  out  thy  whole  time  vpoa  thy  workBy  concerns^  thy 
pleasures,  and  thy  fwcies;  or,  trusting  to  the  strengdi  of  thy  reason,  shall 
neglect  those  expedients  necessary  for  preserving  a^e  the  remembranee  of 
me  in  thine  imagination. 

If  thou  shalt  withhold  due  honour  from  thy  superiors  whom  I  have  set 
over  thee,  whether  of  thy  house  or  oi  thy  people,  to  preserve  order  and 
economy  therein. 

If  thou  shalt  destroy  or  hurt  thy  brother  without  lawful  warrant. 

If  thou  shalt  indulge  the  lusts  of  thy  flesh,  which  thou  sharest  in  common 
with  the  beasts. 

If  thou  shalt  purloin  thy  neighbour's  goods,  or  overreach  him  when  yc 
commune  together  in  your  dealings. 

If  thou  shalt  charge  him  falsely  with  that  for  whidi  die  judge  will  give 
sentence,  or  asperse  his  character  in  the  streets,  or  calumniate  hun  in  lecret. 

If  thou  shalt  harbour  a  desire  oi  getting  away  from  him  his  possessions^ 
or  his  reputation,  or  the  thing  wherein  he  ddighteth,  or  whatsoever  is  va.« 
luable  unto  him. 
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Know  that  in  so  doing  thou  actest  foolishly,  for  by  all  these  things  thou 
wilt  lose  far  greater  enjoyment  than  thou  canst  gain  for  the  present,  and 
bring  down  intolerable  mischiefs  npon  thy  head :  which  shall  afflict  thee 
sordy,  and  make  thy  heart  sicken  with  desire  to  be  delivered  from  them, 
but  in  vain ;  for  thy  desire  shall  no  where  find  gratification.  Because  the 
order  of  nature  is  so  estaUished,  and  the  chains  of  connection  between  thy 
present  and  thy  fdture  state  so  carried  on,  that  the  issue  will  surely  fall  out 
as  I  have  forewarned  thee. 

See,  now,  I  hove  set  good  and  evil  before  thee  this  day :  choose  therefore 
wbetiier  of  the  twain  liketh  thee  best.  Nor  murmur  against  me  as  a  hard 
mmstBT :  for  I  set  thee  no  ta^,  lay  thee  under  no  commands,  nor  turn  thee 
from  the  path  thou  wouldst  go  by  my  threatenings ;  but  leave  thee  to  thine 
own  judgment  and  prudence  to  conduct  thee  into  the  course  they  shall  re-* 
present  to  thee  the  most  desirable. 

Now  upon  supposition  of  such  a  declaration  coming  from  the  fountain  of 
kno^^edge  and  truth,  I  appeal  to  any  man  of  common  sense  and  the  least 
forethou^t  of  anything  beyond  the  present  moment,  whether  it  would  not 
be  as  incumbent  upon  me  to  fbOow  ihe  admonition,  as  if  I  had  seen  a  visi- 
ble appearance  descending  upon  mount  Sinai,  surrounded  with  thunders 
and  li^tnings  and  inefikble  glcnies,  engraving  the  sdme  with  a  finger  upon 
two  tables  of  stone,  and  subjoining  a  denunciation  undwneath.  The  soul 
that  keepeth  not  all  the  words  of  this  writing  shall  surely  be  cut  off.  So 
there  n^ds  no  more  than  to  enlighten  our  understandings,  that  we  might 
discern  the  natural  consequences  of  our  actions,  to  make  the  paths  of 
righteousness  eligible :  for  we  should  see  her  so  closely  embraced  by  pru- 
dence and  interest,  that  we  could  not  know  which  was  which :  nor  would 
any  other  road  be  the  right,  were  there  no  future  judgment,  than  that  we 
are  driven  into  by  the  terrors  of  it. 

5.  Nevertheless  I  should  be  very  averse  against  persuading  mankind,  if 
I  could  do  it,  into  a  bdief  that  such  a  message  had  ever  been  really  de* 
livered :  and  very  sorry  to  have  such  a  delusion  gain  credit  upon  myself. 
For  though  it  would  miake  no  alteration  in  what  is  right,  nor  render  other 
measures  expedient  to  be  pursued  than  arc  so  already ;  yet  I  fear  it  would 
make  a  fetal  alteration  in  our  conduct.  For  how  much  soever  we  may  fiemcy 
ourselves  guided  by  reason  and  prudence,  it  is  too  notorious  by  every  day's 
experience,  that  they  have  not  strength  enough  to  influence  our  actions. 
Mr.  Locke,  although  misled  at  first  by  the  notion  prevailing  among  learned 
men,  yet  discovered  upon  second  thoughts,  and  proved  demonstrably  by 
many  instances  drawn  from  common  hfe,  that  good,  the  greater  good, 
acknowledged  and  apprehended  to  be  such,  does  not  determine  the  Will : 
which  constantly  follows  satisfaction  upon  whatever  object  appearing  in  tiie 
thought.  For  while  the  mind  can  satisfy  herself  completely  with  a  present 
pleasure,  she  never  stirs  a  step  towards  the  attainment  of  distant  good ;  nor 
unless  she  apprehends  a  present  uneasiness  would  accompany  the  missing 
her  opportunity.  Bat  it  is  the  resting  of  satisfaction  upon  an  object,  that 
makes  it  our  desire^  or  raises  an  appetite  towards  it,  and  renders  it  an  aim 
of  our  pursuit. 

Therefore  our  desires  and  appetites  are  the  officers  having  the  leading  <rf 
our  powers,  nor  can  reason  do  anything  unless  by  their  ministry :  her  dfice 
being  only  to  put  such  of  them  into  command  as  will  do  their  duty  well. 
The  virtues  have  no  avail  upon  us  while  remaining  in  theory,  nor  become 
practical  until  grown  into  appetites :  so  derive  their  very  name  and  essence 
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from  being  incorporated  into  that  family.  Therefore  the  bare  knowledge  of 
what  makes  for  our  happiness  would  help  as  but  little  forward  towards  it, 
unless  there  was  a  desire  which  should  afford  us  an  immediate  satisliictioa 
or  uneasiness,  according  as  we  found  ourselves  in  the  way.  But  the  gene- 
ral idea  of  good  is  of  too  thin  and  abstracted  a  nature  to  catch  hold  on  de- 
sire, without  a  view  of  some  particular  good,  similar  to  those  we  have 
experienced,  and  a  clear  exposition  of  the  manner  or  chain  of  consequmces. 
whereby  our  conduct  should  produce  it.  For  though  the  love  of  rectitude 
for  itself  has  been  cried  up  as  capable  of  everything,  and  peiiiaps  justly  sup- 
posing the  attainment  of  it  were  feasible,  it  has  never  yet  been  found  among 
the  sons  of  men.  But  should  the  particular  benefits  resulting  frt>m  our 
good  works  be  manifested,  and  the  manner  of  their  growing  from  thence 
ever  so  clearly  explained,  still  we  might  find  them  so  remote  as  that  the 
prospect  would  be  too  hazy  to  excite  our  desire.  For  were  it  to  accroe  by 
rotation,  casting  every  man  at  some  time  or  other  into  the  places  of  those 
to  whom  he  does  service,  he  might  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  ooncem 
himself  with  what  shall  happen  millions  of  millions  of  years  henoe.  Or 
which  is  more  probable,  we  might  find  them  dependent  upon  the  joint 
endeavours  of  such  innumerable  multitudes  that  our  own  woidd  appear  not 
to  deserve  the  pains  of  applying  them.  For  if  the  principal  branches  of  the 
general  good  he  worked  out  by  the  concurrence  of  all  the  creatures,  contri- 
buting thereto  in  their  several  stations,  we  mi^t  think  our  share  of  the  con- 
tribution could  never  be  missed,  and  our  own  loss  upon  withholding  it  too 
small  to  be  perceived. 

6.  Since  then  we  are  so  tx)n8tituted  as  that  good,  not  clearly  appre- 
hended, or  lying  at  a  distance  very  remote  from  us,  or  requiring  vast  num- 
bers to  concur  in  procuring  it,  does  not  influence  us  to  action :  there  needs 
something  more  prevalent  to  be  annexed  for  giving  it  activity  and  vigour. 
And  this  we  cannot  doubt  but  God  has  provided  in  his  constitutions  of  na- 
ture :  for  he  established  them  in  wisdom,  and  adapts  his  causes  respectively 
to  the  subjects  whereon  they  are  to  operate.  To  matter  he  has  given  the 
capacity  of  impulse  and  agency,  directed  by  such  well-poHcied  laws,  as  that 
every  atom  performs  its  office  in  carrying  on  the  stupendous  courses  of  na- 
ture, and  preparing  for  ev^its  to  fall  out  many  ages  to  come :  to  brutes  he 
has  given  appetites  and  instinct,  guiding  them  to  do  all  the  little  services 
required  at  their  hands:  to  man  he  has  g^ven  freedom  of  Will,  determined 
by  motives  urging  him  to  the  choice  of  such  actions  within  his  narrow 
sphere  of  power,  as  conduce  most  effectually  to  the  general  good  of  the 
creation.  But  since  he  has  not  afforded  him  understanding  lai^ge  enough 
to  discern  this  good,  and  the  way  by  which  he  contributes  towards  it :  nor 
sensibility  to  be  touched  with  objects  removed  to  a  great  distance;  nor 
penetration  to  see  the  value  of  small  powers  in  conjimction  vnth  those  of 
other  agents :  he  has  supplied  the  deficiency  by  providing  other  incitements 
to  turn  his  steps  into  the  way  that  full  intelligence  and  unsladcening  pru- 
dence would  have  led.  Whereof  this  of  punishment  is  one,  which  dnvet 
him  into  measures  whose  good  fruits  he  does  not  know,  creates  an  expedi- 
ence nearer  to  his  view,  and  holds  up  an  object  strong  enough  to  engage  his 
desire. 

Nor  do  we  want  experience  enough  to  teach  us  the  use  of  this  engine  in 
our  dealings  with  one  another :  I  do  not  mean  only  by  that  la^  of  punish- 
ment which  the  law  holds  over  villains  for  the  peace  and  security  of  honest 
men,  but  in  those  few  instances  wherein  we  imitate  our  heavenly  Father, 
by  exercising  our  aovemmcnt  for  the  benefit  of  those  under  our  power. 
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We  bring  children,  by  threatening  them  with  the  rod,  into  those  little  arts 
of  managing  their  limbs  and  into  the  rudiments  of  learning,  whose  neces- 
sary oaes  they  are  not  sensible  of.  We  keep  yomig  lads,  by  restrictions 
and  penalties,  from  idleness,  excesses  and  indcdgencies,  whose  pernicious 
consequences,  though  not  ignorant  of,  they  are  not  touched  with.  And 
when  an  army  or  a  naval  armament  is  sent  out  upon  some  enterprise,  the 
whole  plunder  whereof  is  to  be  divided  among  them  :  yet  there  are  courts 
martial  binding  each  man  to  his  duty,  which  otherwise  he  would  think  might 
be  ^>ared  for  that  the  work  would  go  on  as  well  without  him. 

7.  Hence  we  see  the  origin  of  vengeance,  when  found  in  the  breast  of 
any  wise  and  beneficent  Grovemor :  namely,  from  the  imperfection  of  under- 
standing, which  cannot  discover  the  consequences  of  every  course  of  be- 
haviour ;  and  from  the  weakness  of  reason,  which  has  not  colours  lively 
enough  to  paint  a  strong  representation  of  distant  objects  upon  imagination, 
nor  force  enough  to  urge  desire  to  the  prosecution  of  advantages  she  does 
discern.  Thus  divine  justice  springs,  not  from  the  nature  of  God,  but  of 
his  creatures ;  and  is  a  branch  of  wisdom  discerning  and  providing  the  pro- 
per springs  for  actuating  them  in  their  motions.  Therefore  we  may  rest 
assured  that  God  vriU  take  vengeance  whenever  necessary,  and  will  not  take 
it  in  greater  measure  than  necessary  for  the  purpose  intended  thereby. 

Hence  likewise  we  may  learn  the  proper  idea  of  puniBhment,  which  is 
that  species  of  evil  annexed  by  the  act  of  a  superior  to  some  kind  of  be- 
haviour, as  a  motive  to  deter  from  behaving  in  the  like  manner  for  the 
future.  And  herein  it  differs  from  labour  and  mere  misfortune,  which  though 
often  attendant  upon  our  actions,  are  not,  or  ought  not  to  be,  a  discourage- 
ment to  a  repetition  of  them.  For  though  ill  success  may  justly  induce  us 
to  alter  our  conduct,  it  operates  as  an  information  to  our  judgment,  not  as 
an  adventitious  help  to  assist  where  it  was  too  weak.  Nevertheless  this 
does  not  hinder,  but  that  the  punisment  may  follow  by  natural  consequence; 
it  will  still  retain  its  essence  because  the  work  of  nature  is  the  work  of  God: 
only  then  we  must  conceive  that  God,  in  so  constituting  nature  as  to  bring 
it  on,  had  a  view  to  that  particular  consequence,  without  which  he  would 
not  have  comprised  it  in  his  original  plan. 

8.  But  we  may  observe,  it  is  not  so  much  actual  suffering,  as  the  terror 
of  it,  that  operates  upon  freewill,  wherefore  it  is  not  necessary  that  punish- 
ment should  be  universal  or  perpetual ;  because  a  severity  gone  through 
may  dwell  upon  the  remembrance  of  the  sufferer,  and  spread  a  terror  among 
multitudes,  so  as  to  answer  the  effect  wanted  upon  their  minds. 

In  this  light  of  punishment  it  appears,  that  the  party  undergoing  it  does 
a  signal  service  to  his  feUow- creatures,  by  exhibiting  to  them  an  example 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  necessary  to  preserve  them  in  happiness  :  for 
which  service,  I  see  nothing  in  our  ideas  of  our  gracious  Governor,  that 
should  hinder  his  making  him  amends ;  I  do  not  say  reward  him,  for  this 
would  be  against  reason,  because  he  underwent  it  not  willingly  nor  for  the 
public  good ;  but  repay  him  the  cost  he  has  been  put  to  compulsorily.  If 
punishment  be  necessary,  offences  must  needs  come,  to  make  that  punishment 
just :  and  though  wo  be  to  them  by  whom  they  come,  yet  this  wo  may  be 
taken  into  account  as  an  article  in  the  portion  of  evil  thought  proper  to  be 
allotted  them  in  the  length  of  their  period. 

We  are  told  it  was  expedient  for  manifestation  of  the  divine  glory  to  the 
Israelite?,  and  through  them  to  the  other  nations  upon  earth,  that  Pharaoh 
and  his  host  should  be  overwhelmed  in  the  Red  Sea  :  for  which  cause  God 
hardened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh  and  of  his  servants  that  they  should  pursue; 
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ShoJl  then  the  righteous  judge  of  all  the  earth  exact  bo  rigorona  a  eervioe  widi- 
oat  aay  wages  to  compeoaate  for  the  severitjof  it  ?  Let  aajmaa  oaake  the 
caee  his  own,  ai^d  then  answer  me,  what  he  would  not  he  ready  to  hope  from 
)the  fountain  of  goodness  and  righteousness.  Nor  let  him  &BC7  the  case  could 
pot  have  heen  his  own :  (or  who  caused  him  to  he  horn  lately,  intfead 
of  three  thousand  years  ago  ?  or  cast  his  lot  in  England,  catherthiui  Egypt  ? 
Jf  his  father  hegat  a  child,  had  his  father  the  cation  of  what  particular  Spirit 
fhould  inhahit  the  body  of  his  child  ?  N^her  let  him  harbour  aoch  an 
overweening  conceit  of  his  own  nngiven  strength,  as  to  imagine  that  he 
should  Qot  have  acted  just  as  Pharaoh  did,  if  dod  had  hardened  his  heart 
in  like  Boyaoner.  And  it  is  aU  one  whether  he  apprehends  this  hardening 
effected  by  a  supernatural  act  or  by  nature,  education,  and  the  popsh  arti- 
fices of  the  magicians ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  nature  or  her  productions  or 
^e  occurrences  passing  among  them,  unless  by  divine  ap4>ointme&t  or  per- 
piission. 

But  if  what  has  been  here  argued  in  favour  of  hardened  snnen  shall  asem 
to  him  fin  encouragement  to  list  himself  in  the  number,  let  him  reflect  upon 
the  considerations  on  that  head  in  the  last  Chapter :  where  he  will  find,  that 
although  my  notion  of  the  compensation  should  be  right,  (whidi  I  wiU  not 
ensure  him,  as  never  pretending  to  infallibility)  yet  does  it  give  no  en- 
couragement to  run  himself  upon  intolerable  sufferings ;  because  at  best  he 
will  luive  no  more  than  a  bare  compensation,  nor  gain  the  least  tittle  of  ad- 
vantage in  a  bargain  over  us,  who  think  it  deserving  our  most  stremons 
and  uninterrupted  endeavours  to  escape  them. 

9.  This  idea  of  punishment  being  a  benefidal  provision,  established  for 
preserving  order  and  good  rule  in  the  world,  may  explain  the  justice  of 
punishing  children  for  the  faults  of  their  parents.  For  justice  bding  an  off- 
spring of  wisdom*  will  always  shape  her  course  wherever  necessity  and  ex- 
perience lead.  But  when  the  parents  are  dead  and  gone,  their  personal 
punishment,  being  unseen  here,  can  have  no  effect  upon  mankind  :  there- 
fore if  an  example  be  necessary,  it  must  be  upon  their  descendants.  Or  if 
they  were  known  to  suffer  in  their  own  persons,  still  the  terror  is  greater, 
when  the  mischief  spreads  to  their  whole  feonily  and  dep^danta.  Accor- 
dingly the  civil'laws  often  confer  good  and  evil  upon  the  chOdren  for  their 
father*s  sake :  and  nature  entails  diseases,  poverty,  and  impotence,  upon 
the  descendants  of  debauched  and  vicious  ancestors.  Nor  will  it  avail  to 
allege,  that  this  comes  to  pass  by  natural  consequence,  for  nature  is  the  work 
of  Gkxi :  and  if  in  making  this  provision  we  will  allow  him  to  have  had  in 
view  the  good  we  see  resvdting  froin  it,  this  will  bring  it  onder  our  definition 
of  punishment. 

But  those  who  raise  this  objection  conceive  of  God  as  punishing  in  anger: 
and  then  indeed  it  would  be  an  unbecoming  thought,  to  imagine  him  angry 
with  the  innocent  for  offences  oommitted  by  the  guilty.  Therefore  one 
would  think  our  experience,  that  sometimea  he  does  involve  ti^  innocent  in 
his  punishments,  might  convince  them  that  neither  anger,  nor  any  intrinsic 
essence  of  guilt,  is  his  motive  in  punishing.  Another  basis  they  build  their 
ol)jection  upon  is,  the  injury  done  to  the  innocent :  but  this  bams  stands 
upon  none  other  ground  than  their  apprehending  him  to  act  ocoaffloaally, 
and  that  he  never  thought  of  punishing  the  childr^  until  roused  to  vengeance 
by  the  wickedness  of  the  father.  But  surdy  those  who  pretend  to  a  larger 
compass  of  reason  than  other  people,  might  comprehend  that  God,  at  the 
formation  of  a  world,  may  have  his  whole  plan  lying  distinctly  before  him 
and  determine  every  good  or  evil  event  to  befal  his  creatures. 
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Now  whether  they  hold  a  pre-existent  state,  in  which  case  tiiere  will  he 
none  other  evil  than  that  of  punishment,  they  Biay  take  for  granted  that  the 
child  deserved  what  it  suffers,  hy  some  former  mbbehaviour.  Or  whether 
they  believe  every  birth  an  original  creation,  in  ^Hiidi  case  there  will  be 
prudential  evils,  such  as  hard  labour,  self-denial,  povjerty,  and  disaster,  sent 
for  some  good  ends  to  be  produced  by  -them ;  they  may  trust  the  divine 
wisdom,  which  often  works  out  many  ends  by  one  and  die  same  means,  to 
contrive  that  the  same  evil  shall  prove  both  prudential  and  punitory.  In 
either  case  there  is  no  injury  done  the  child,  whose  concern  lies  only  witfi 
the  quantity  of  evil  he  undergoes ;  it  is  no  matter  of  what  species  it  is,  or  by 
what  channel  derived,  so  long  as  it  is  no  greater  in  measure  than  was  judged 
proper  to  be  allotted  him  upon  his  own  account.  The  Jews  crushed  under 
the  tower  of  Siloam,  felt  the  same  pain  and  sustained  the  same  damage  as  if 
they  had  been  sinners  above  all  other  Jews :  or  as  if  an  Angd  had  over- 
thrown it  upon  their  heads^  declaring  he  came  down  to  take  vengeance  fbr 
the  idolatries  of  their  ancestors.  So  a  child,  allotted  a  certain  portion  of 
pain  or  distress,  or  infirmities,  receives  no  injury,  whether  they  be  brought 
upon  him  by  nature,  by  accident,  or  the  wicked  courses  of  his  lither : 
nor  is  he  hurt  by  their  serving  for  an  example,  to  deter  other  parents  from 
bringing  the  like  misery  upon  their  duldrra. 

10.  But  siuce  offence  must  needs  come,  this  suggests  a  reason  for  the 
unequal  distribution  of  justice  here  on  earth,  for  the  slowness  of  vengeance, 
and  why  some  notorious  villains  pass  ^eir  whole  liveb  in  a  course  of  unin- 
terrupted success  and  security.  For  were  punishment  to  follow  dose  upon 
the  beds  of  transgression,  and  the  difference  between  good  and  bad  made 
obvious  to  every  eye,  it  must  totally  put  a  stop  to  oflenoc :  duty  would  be- 
come instinct,  and  rectitude  the  object  of  sense.  So  we  should  have  no  use 
for  habits  of  virtue  or  exercises  of  reason :  which  seem  g^rowing  powers 
within  us,  destined  for  greater  services  than  we  can  perform  with  them  in 
these  gloomy  tabemades  and  dumsy  bodies  we  mhabit.  And  though  of- 
fences must  needs  come,  there  are  odier  uses  of  their  coming  besides  that  of 
making  punishibent  just :  for  God  produces  good  out  of  evil,  which  good 
must  wen  be  lost,  unless  the  evil  productive  ci  it  were  permitted. 

It  is  true,  as  we  have  observed  before,  that  Grod  often  causes  one  pro- 
vision to  answer  several  purposes,  and  so  niay  make  moral  evil,  as  well  as 
natural,  at  the  same  time  both  prudential  and  punitory :  but  it  is  not  appa- 
rent from  experience  that  he  always  does  so.  And  indeed,  if  offence  were 
not  necessary,  it  would  not  have  been  permitted,  and  consequently  there 
would  have  been  no  necessity  for  punishment ;  whose  use  being  only  to  re- 
strain offence  within  due  bounds,  could  have  been  none  had  there  been 
nothing  to  restrain.  Hence  it  fdlows  there  is  a  difference  made  between 
offences  which,  though  all  equallyt)bnoxiouB  to  justice,  do  not  all  draw  after 
them  their  respective  adequate  punishment.  For  when  wisdom  has  ad* 
judged  the  proper  bounds  to  be  set  to  ofience,  mercy  withholds  the  arm  of 
justice  from  taking  vengeance  where  it  is  not  necessary.  But  what  else 
can  we  conceive  to  make  the  difference  between  pardonable  and  punishable 
offences  better  than  repentance  ?  fbr  this,  if  it  does  not  take  away,  yet 
certainly  lessens  the  necessity  of  punishment,  by  rendering  it  needless  with 
respect  to  the  party  himself:  because  his  amendment  works  the  same  effect 
upon  his  future  conduct  as^was  intended  by  punishing  him.  But  if  the  first 
offence  were  constantly  forgiven,  it  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  general 
license  to  offend  once :  or  if  repentance  were  admitted  at  any  time  to  wipe 
off  old  scores,  it  would  encourage  mankind,  as  we  find  the  notion  of  it  does 
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many  of  thetn»  to  sin  on  withoat  scruple,  presuming  upon  the  spoi^e  of  a 
distant  repentance.  For  we  see  that  neither  God  nor  man  will  accept  oi 
repentance  in  all  cases  indiscriminately :  let  the  debauchee  or  the  lecfaer 
repent  never  so  sincerely,  he  shall  not  presently  deliver  himself  from  the 
diseases  which  God»  by  his  laws  of  nature,  has  annexed  as  a  punidiment  to 
his  vices.  And  I  think  it  cannot  do  either  hurt  to  Religion,  or  violence  to 
reason,  if  we  were  to  suppose  that  repentance,  however  it  may  abate,  does 
never  wholly  take  off,  tiie  punishment  due  to  sins  already  committed :  so 
that  the  principal,  and  that  no  contemptible,  benefit  accruing  from  it  is  to 
prevent  the  heaping  up  further  stores  of  vengeance  by  future  offences. 

If  this  be  so,  we  have  no  reason  to  be  grieved  at  anything  we  suffer  here 
for  our  misbehaviour :  because  then  we  have  paid  our  penalty,  which  would 
have  been  exacted  from  us  some  dme  or  other,  lliis  opinion,  while  it 
leaves  the  expedience  even  of  a  death-bed  repentance,  shows  it  less  valuable 
than  an  earlier,  or  than  a  life  spent  in  piety  and  virtue :  so  that,  without 
cutting  off  all  hopes  from  any,  it  removes  the  common  excuse  for  delay, 
imder  pretence  that  the  business  may  be  done  as  well  at  ano&er  time ;  for, 
though  it  might  be  done  another  time,  if  you  were  sure  of  having  another 
time  to  do  it  in,  yet  it  can  never  be  done  so  well»  nor  to  so  good  effect,  as 
now.  Therefore  it  seems  not  improbable  that  no  man  carries  with  him  out 
of  the  world  so  great  a  load  of  sins  as  to  merit  intolerable  sufferings  :  ne- 
vertheless, the  ^fference  is  very  material  between  man  and  man.  For  the 
wicked,  besides  the  long  list  of  debts  already  contracted,  carries  with  him 
an  inveteracy  of  evil  habits,  that  will  prompt  him  to  contract  more :  so  that 
he  can  never  clear  his  score,  because  new  articles  will  multiply  as  Cast  as 
he  pays  off  the  old  ones.  And  this  is  agreeable  to  the  general  belief,  that 
the  reprobate  shall  abound  in  moral  evil  as  much  as  in  natural.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  righteous  and  truly  penitent,  canying  with  them  a  dispo- 
sition to  act  rightly,  wherein  they  may  persevere  after  being  delivered  fiom 
the  temptations  of  the  body,  will  have  nothing  wanting  to  onnplete  tiieir 
hai^nness,  but  to  fetch  up  dieir  old  arrears. 

1 1 .  The  same  origin  we  have  assigned  for  vengeance  gives  birth  to  the 
other  branch  of  justice  respecting  rewards.  But  it  is  not  every  good,  nor 
the  thousandth  part  of  that  abounding  throughout  the  universe,  proceeds 
from  justice ;  for  we  must  distinguish  between  reward  and  bounty.  That 
ample  portion  of  happiness  allotted  the  creatures  in  some  part  or  other  ot 
their  Being,  we  can  ascribe  to  nothing  else  than  pure  unmerited  bounty ; 
and  is  itself  the  ultimate  end,  or  at  least  the  ultimate  we  can  conceive, 
causing  that  bounty  to  flow ;  being  not  given  as  a  means  of  effecting  any- 
thing subsequent,  nor  in  consideration  of  any  former  behaviour.  Never- 
theless, it  is  not  poured  upon  us  by  an  immediate  act  of  omnipotence,  but 
powers  are  given  us  to  work  it  out  for  ourselves  and  one  another  by  our  own 
activity,  duly  exerted  in  our  several  stations.  And  this  alone  mi^t  suffice 
to  make  us  bestir  ourselves  eflectually,  if  we  had  largeness  of  understanding 
to  discern,  and  strength  of  mind  to  pursue  it  before  present  gratification. 
But  since  we  have  not  always  a  knowledge  ci  the  good  effects  of  our  mea- 
sures, nor  feel  them  weigh  with  us  when  removed  too  far,  nor  can  distin- 
guish the  avail  of  our  industry  in  conjunction  with  many  fellow-labourers, 
it  becomes  necessary  that  some  part  of  the  blessings  assigned  us  should  be 
brought  nearer  to  our  view,  and  annexed  to  certain  actions  in  such  measure 
as  may  touch  our  desire,  in  order  to  serve  as  incitements  to  pursue  the 
courses  of  behaviour  most  beneficial  to  our  interests.  And  these  encourage- 
ments are  what  we  may  properly  understand  by  rewards :  which  are  the 
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provisions  of  wisdom  rather  than  the  largesses  of  bounty*  and  given  not  so 
much  for  their  own  takes  as  for  something  they  are  calculated  to  produce. 

Thus  justice  in  both  her  branches  springs  from  the  narrowness  and  weak- 
ness of  our  fEumlties :  for,  though  expedience  be  the  foundation  of  merit, 
nevertheless,  as  we  have  said  in  our  Chapter  upon  h<mour,  which  is  one 
species  of  reward,  so  every  other  species  in  general  belongs  to  things,  not 
nlways  where  they  are  useful,  but  where  it  may  be  usefully  conferred  upon 
them.  For  where  we  have  prudence  enough  to  discern  the  usefulness  of 
measures,  and  to  pursue  them,  there  needs  no  encouragement  of  reward : 
virhose  use  is  only  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  prudence,  and  conduct  us 
along  a  road  of  expedience  we  wanted  light  or  vigour  to  travel  through. 

Nor  can  we  fail  to  see  this  idea  confirmed  if  we  look  into  the  common 
transactions  of  life :  while  a  man  can  attend  properiy  to  the  management 
of  his  fEunily,  his  estate,  or  his  business,  upon  contemplation  of  the  expedi- 
ence, or  by  a  habit  he  has  acquired,  he  wants  nothing  more  for  his  benefit ; 
but  if  he  finds  himself  grow  remiss  and  indolent,  what  can  he  do  better 
than  consider  what  the  world  will  say  of  him,  or  he  shall  think  of  himself, 
according  as  he  amends  or  persists  in  his  negligence  ?  thus  giving  a  spring 
to  his  industry  by  the  terror  of  shame  and  compunction,  or  the  prospect  of 
general  or  self-approbation.  We  invite  children  to  their  task  by  rewards, 
which,  when  they  have  gotten  a  liking,  or  seen  the  expedience  of  their 
learning,  we  lay  aside,  or  turn  to  some  other  beneficial  acquisition,  whereto 
they  have  no  propensity.  Privileges  and  immunities  are  granted  to  persons 
of  a  particular  profession  wanted  in  some  country ;  but  after  the  success  of 
these  first  adventurers  is  become  notorious,  those  encouragements  are  no 
longer  needful.  Public  honours  and  emoluments  may  be  regarded  as  en- 
gines of  state,  serviceable  to  actuate  men's  endeavours  in  promoting  the 
public  service.  Nor  might  it  be  amiss  if  those  in  power  would  consider 
them  in  this  light,  as  matters  of  reward,  not  of  fiivour,  under  the  disposal 
of  justice,  not  ol  ambition  or  personal  liking,  and  to  be  bestowed  accordingly 
where  most  conducive  to  the  general  good.  Nor  would  it  save  them  a  little 
trouble,  if  they  could  infuse  Sie  like  notion  into  such  as  teaze  them  perpe- 
tually at  their  levees ;  so  as  not  to  think  themselves  entitled  to  ask  for  ho- 
nour or  preferment,  imless  when  the  conferring  it  would  prove  an  example 
encouraging  to  some  useful  conduct. 

12.  It  is  remarkable  that  generosity  gains  greater  applause  than  fruga- 
lity, although  equally  a  virtue,  insomuch  that  noble  and  generous  are  be- 
come synonymous  terms :  the  reason  of  which  is,  because  applause  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  one,  to  overcome  that  greediness  of  temper  inclining  men  to 
engross  everything  to  themselves ;  whereas  the  expedience  and  convenience 
visible  to  every  considerate  person  are  sufiicient  inducements  to  the  other. 
Hence  we  may  learn  that  virtue  is  not  laudable  in  herself,  her  value  arising 
from  the  good  fruits  she  bears ;  but  i^probation,  whether  of  others  or  our 
own,  is  annexed  to  stimulate  us  in  the  pursuit  of  her.  And  this  approbation 
resting  sometimes  upon  a  phantom  assuming  her  likeness,  nothing  can 
better  cure  the  delusion  than  to  examine  what  fruits  we  may  expect  to 
gather  from  the  conduct  we  follow.  Therefore  it  is  mischievous  to  fix  our 
eye  too  strongly  upon  the  beauties  of  virtue,  or  more  than  necessary  to  keep 
up  our  spirit  in  running  her  courses  vigorously ;  because  it  will  be  rather 
apt  to  engender  pride  and  vanity,  than  to  promote  her  interests. 

Hence  we  may  account  for  the  peculiarities  of  the  Stoics,  who,  placing 
the  goodness  of  virtue  solely  in  her  intrinsic  laudableness,  became  the  most 
preisumptttous  and  arrogant  of  mortals,  and  entertained  the  most  whimsical 
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notions  of  virtue  that  ever  were  invented.  But  the  expression  so  cun-cnt 
among  them  of  virtue  being  her  own  reward,  which  relates  to  the  self-ap- 
probation she  constantly  draws  after  her,  might  show  that  approbatioD  is 
not  the  thing  whidi  first  makes  her  recommendable ;  for  reward,  in  the 
nature  of  it,  is  something  annexed  arbitrarily  to  gain  our  estimation  to  a 
procedure  which  had  a  valne  before,  groimded  upon  some  other  bottom. 

Nor  can  I  find  the  Stoics  less  romantic  upon  the  article  of  lyppineffi  than 
the  Epicureans ;  which  latter  placed  it  wholly  in  sensitive  pleasure,  and  in- 
sisted that  the  wise  man  might  make  any  sensation  pleasant  merdy  by 
willing  it :  so  that  when  roasting  in  Phalaris's  bull,  he  had  nothing  else  to 
do  than  cry  out.  How  delightful  is  this  warmth  to  my  senses  1  and  the  pain 
would  instantly  vanish.  But  the  Stoic  utterly  demises  pleasure  and  pain, 
as  having  no  existence,  unless  in  the  opinion  of  fools  and  madmen ;  and 
places  his  happiness  in  the  amiableness  c^  rectitude.  What  then  has  he  to 
do  when  thrust  into  die  burning  bull  ?  Only  to  cry  in  like  manner.  How 
delightfully  lovely  is  rectitude,  whose  charms  I  now  possess !  for  I  certainly 
act  right  in  staying  here,  because  I  cannot  get  out. 

13.  Now  if  we  turn  to  the  administration  of  sSam  in  this  world  by  the 
government  of  Providence,  we  shall  find  ther^  are  rewards  annexed  to  several 
courses  of  proceeding.  Health  is  the  natural  reward  of  temperance,  plenty 
of  industry,  content  of  humility,  hope  of  piety.  Men  often  find  profit 
when  they  least  expected  it,  arising  visibly  from  their  having  acted  right  : 
and  whoso  casteth  his  bread  i^on  the  waters  shall  sometimes  find  it  a^pain 
after  many  dBya.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  these  things  prove  an  enooa- 
ragement  to  well  doing ;  and  it  can  as  litUe  be  denied  that  the  proviaions 
of  heaven  are  made  with  a  view  to  those  efiects  we  see  them  produce.  And 
perhaps  most  of  the  good  things  we  enjoy  may  be  intended  to  work  the 
efiect  of  rewards,  by  leading  into  practices  and  dispositions  of  mind»  whose 
uses  extend  to  distant  regions  and  times,  whither  we  cannot  trace  them ; 
and  so  given  primarily  for  our  future  benefit,  rather  than  our  present  en- 
joyment. Yet  we  may  esteem  the  latter  consideration  likewise  to  have  a 
share  in  the  provision ;  for  it  is  not  incongruous  for  bounty  to  join  in  the 
same  work  with  justice.  Or  if  the  latter  must  take  her  course,  since  there 
are  two  roads  by  which  she  may  pass,  to  turn  her  upon,  the  flowery  turf  ci 
reward,  rather  than  the  rocky-pointed  oaoaey  of  punishment. 

Nevertheless,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  distribution  of  re?rard,  as 
well  as  punishment,  is  very  unequal  in  this  world :  and  that  of  equal  good 
deeds,  as  well  as  equal  offences,  soum  meet  with  their  desert,  while  others 
pass  unnoticed.  But  tiiis  need  not  prove  a  stumbling-block :  for  justice 
having  always  a  respect  to  future  ejq>edience,  will  neither  rewani  nor 
punish,  unless  where  necessary  for  example  sake.  If  she  were  to  do  other- 
wise she  would  overthrow  her  own  purpose.  For  did  the  adequate  reward 
constantly  attend  every  good  deed,  virtue  must  lose  her  essence  and  become 
self-interest :  because  the  eye  fixing  always  upon  the  profit,  satisfaction  and 
desire  could  not  be  translated  to  the  conduct  obtaining  it.  Man  indeed 
must  follow  his  rules  of  justice  implicitly  or  else  he  would  lose  his  way, 
because  he  seldom  stands  in  a  situation  to  discern  the  reasons  of  them :  but 
whenever  he  can  proceed  upon  discretion,  he  i^^rtions  lus  rewards  accord- 
ing to  the  services  he  expects  resulting  from  them,  not  according  to  the 
intrinsic  goodness  of  the  deed;  as  we  have  seen  already  in  the  instances 
produced  a  littie  while  ago. 

14.  Divines  have  always  made  the  unequal  distribution  of  rewards  and 
puoishmcnts  a  proof  of  a  future  life,  that  there  may  be  room  for  justice  to 
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settle  tiie  ftoeoimts  »he  leaves  anfinisbed  here.  Now  it  must  needs  be  owned 
that  the  view  of  justice  we  have  exhibited  deprives  them  the  benefit  of  that 
mrgumeat  m  the  manner  thej  handle  it.  For  jostiee  req)eoting  only  ex- 
ample* when  she  has  made  her  distribation  sufficient  to  restrain  offence 
wrdiim  proper  bounds,  and  nourish  virtue  to  the  proper  degree  of  maturity, 
has  executed  her  task ;  nor  has  anything  fiorther  to  do  with  the  balancing  of 
aocoimts.  Yet  they  need  not  be  angry  widi  me  too  hastily,  for  when  we 
(x>me  to  confer  notes  together,  provided  we  do  it  in  the  amicable  cahnness 
of  Christian  charity,  the  difierence  will  be  found  merely  nominal,  not  real. 
For  the  distinction  I  make  between  the  Attributes  of  Equity  and  Justice,  I 
belieTe  is  a  new  one  ;  the  latter  being  currently  understood  as  a  general 
term,  comprehending  diem  both.  So  that  I  may  hope  to  satisfy  my  com- 
plainants, only  by  changing  my  style  without  chiuigtng  my  sentiments  :  for 
I  have  employed  a  whole  Chapter  to  show  that  justice,  tetkea  in  this  com- 
prefaumsive  latitude,  requires  a  balancing  of  accounts  in  some  future  form  of 
Baing ;  and  that  with  greater  exactness  and  more  universal  equality,  than  I 
fiear  aome  of  them  will  forgive  me  for. 

Bat  if  they  would  examine  distributive  justice  apart,  it  would  puzzle 
them  to  make  out  any  demand  upon  that ;  for  though  God  will  not  punish 
unleas  for  offence,  yet  nobody  can  deny  him  a  right  to  pardon  where  there 
has  been  offence :  therefore  if  I  suffer  no  more  than  my  deserts,  I  have  no 
injury  done  me,  although  the  like  should  be  remitted  to  another,  nor  would 
it  do  me  any  service  to  have  him  receive  them  in  another  life.  As  to 
reward,  tiie  most  orthodox  can  hardly  lay  daim  to  tiiat  upon  the  score  of 
juatiee,  for  when  we  have  done  our  best,  we  are  still  unprofitable  servants : 
therefore  it  is  of  pure  unmerited  bounty  that  Gknl  g^ves  any  reward  at  all, 
and  if  he  vnthhold  it  from  me,  shall  my  eye  be  evil  because  he  is  good 
and  gracious  to  another  ?  or  what  damage  does  his  being  so  gracious  do 
me,  for  which  I  should  be  entitled  to  receive  amends  in  another  life  ? 

Nevertheless  the  unequal  distribution  of  good  and  evil  upon  earth  has 
been  constantiy  thought  evidence  of  a  future  acooont,  by  all  religious  and 
considerate  persons ;  whidi  shows  plainly  that  the  persuasion  of  a  divine 
equity  is  more  generally  entertained  and  more  strongly  rivetted  in  men's 
minds  than  they  themselves  are  aware  of :  or  than  they  care  to  own,  when 
they  would  set  up  a  title  to  peculiar  privileges,  or  justify  their  contempt  of 
inferior  creatures,  or  their  detestation  of  heretics  and  of  their  delinquent 
brethren.  And  this  general  consent  I  may  take  as  no  small  confirmation 
of  what  has  been  delivered  in  former  Chapters :  for  I  am  never  so  well  sa- 
tisfied with  my  own  thoughts  as  when  I  find  them  coincide  witii  those  of 
other  people. 

Thus  our  future  expectations  rest  upon  the  goodness  and  equity,  not  the 
justice  of  God :  his  goodness  affording  the  prospect  of  much  gpreater  pro- 
portion of  good  than  evil  in  the  universe,  and  his  equity  ensuring  us  our 
particular  share  of  it.  Nor  does  this  lessen  their  strength,  for  so  our  hopes 
be  well  grounded,  it  is  no  matter  whether  they  stand  upon  one  Attribute  or 
another :  or  rather  they  will  stand  firmer  and  securer  when  placed  upon  their 
proper  solid  foundation,  than  upon  one  that  with  fsir  examination  may  be 
found  hollow  and  unstable. 

15.  But  though  distributive  justice  akme  cannot  ensure  us  any  future 
firuits  of  our  well  or  evil  doing  here,  yet  it  may  lead  into  a  train  oif  conse- 
quences that  may  bring  us  to  the  expectation  of  them.  For  since  provistou 
has  been  made  for  deterring  from  vice  and  inviting  to  virtue,  we  cannot 
doubt  but  there  arc  some  important  uses  for  which  so  much  care  has  beeu 
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taken :  and  since  we  find  the  dispositions  of  mind  generated  by  tliesc 
provisions  often  tend  little  or  nothing  to  the  advantage  of  mankind,  or  im* 
proving  the  accommodations  ci  life,  we  can  as  little  doobt  they  yuAd  more 
plentiful  fruits  elsewhere.  Then  reflecting  on  our  own  individuality  and 
unperishable  nature,  together  with  our  two  primary  properties  of  percep- 
tivity and  activity,  whmby  we  shall  remain  for  ever  capable  of  good  aiad 
evil ;  and  contemplating  the  divine  wisdom  which  does  nothing  in  vain  :  we 
cannot  suppose  our  existence  and  faculties  given  us  for  no  purpoae,  but  tfaxt 
we  shall  have  an  interest  in  the  provisions  made  for  future  uses.  But  what 
likelier  uses  can  we  imagine  of  the  dispositions  contracted  in  our  pieaent 
course,  than  to  fit  ourselves  for  that  we  are  to  run  hereafter  ?  And  how 
can  we  imagine  ourselves  fitted  for  any  particular  course,  after  being  totally 
disunited  irom  all  corporeal  mixture  ? 

But  men  deceive  themselves,  as  we  have  observed  formeiiy,  in  their  dis* 
tincdons  between  body  and  mind,  for  want  of  making  their  separatioa 
clean,  but  taking  some  part  of  the  former  into  their  idea  of  the  latter :  and 
so  place  the  talents,  the  genius,  the  habits,  and  stores  of  tnowkdge,  in  the 
mind  itself.  Whereas  we  have  found  upon  a  careful  examination  in  the 
course  of  these  inquiries,  that  our  perceptions  are  according  to  the  state  of 
our  judgment  or  fancy,  being  nothing  else  than  the  disoemmebt  of  objects, 
expedient  or  pleasing  or  strildng  to  our  notice.  But  the  mind  or  purely 
spiritual  part,  being  an  individual,  has  no  parts,  one  whereof  might  disoem 
the  other,  yet  the  object  discerned  must  be  distinct  from  that  which  dis* 
cems  :  so  that  what  ^e  discerns  can  be  neither  herself  nor  part  of  her,  nor 
anything  contained  in  her,  but  something  corporeal  presenting  ctiflanent 
objects  according  as  diversely  moved  or  modified.  Thus  we  have  no 
ground  in  experience,  nor  any  reasoning  we  can  draw  iinom  thence,  to  con- 
clude that  the  mind  can  receive  any  habit  or  quality  or  alteration  from  what 
passes  with  us  in  life :  nor  that  there  is  any  essential  and  intrinsic  difiference 
between  one  mind  and  another.  Therefore  if  there  be  a  difference  between 
departed  souls,  it  must  arise  from  some  remains  of  their  material  organiza* 
tion  carried  with  them. 

Far  be  it  frt>m  me  to  deny,  that  it  lies  in  the  power  of  God  to  confer  good 
or  evil  by  his  own  immediate  act :  but  fur  be  it  from  any  other  to  <kny, 
that  it  lies  also  in  his  power  to  do  it  by  certain  stated  laws  of  nature ;  £or 
nature  with  her  whole  boat  of  second  causes,  take  direction  in  tiieir  every 
movement  fh>m  his  word.  Nor  can  we  plead  authority  to  determine  the 
point;  for  that  only  tells  us  he  will  deal  differently  with  the  good  and  with 
the  wicked,  but  tells  not  the  manner  otherwise  than  by  figurative  descrip- 
tions, to  make  sensible  to  our  imagination  so  much  as  it  imports  us  to  know 
concerning  the  event;  which  whether  produced  directly  by  the  hand  of 
God»  or  brought  to  pass  by  the  ministry  of  second  causes,  is  equally  his 
dealing.  So  the  former  manner  is  mere  hypothesis^  supported  by  no  posi- 
tive proof,  but  the  latter  stands  confirmed  by  experience  of  his  usual  manner 
of  dealing  here  below :  where  we  see  all  events  brought  about  by  the  (^ra- 
tion of  nature,  or  chance,  or  free  agents.  And  for  the  supernatural  works 
recorded,  they  i^pear  to  have  been  performed  for  manifestation  of  his  power 
to  dull  and  stiff-necked  mortals :  nor  can  we  suppose  them  employed  out  of 
necessity,  for  want  of  other  means  in  his  hand  to  have  accomplished  his 
purposes. 

16.  Thus  if  we  examine  all  our  stores  of  experience,  we  shall  find  no 
evidence  of  a  variation  of  power  or  quality  or  character  among  minds ;  nor 
that  any  one  of  them  is  not  capable  of  perceutions  received,  and  uis^ing  cor- 
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poreal  mstramento  employed,  by  any  other ;  nor  yet  that  their  union  with 
body  must  be  necessary  and  perpetual.  For  though  we  know  of  no  peroep- 
tions  unless  receiyed  by  impression  from  matter,  yet  matter  may  serve  their 
uses  by  occasional  appUcation  without  a  vital  conjunction.  From  whence  it 
appears  there  is  no  ground  in  natural  reason  to  imagine,  that  if  ever  they 
get  wholly  disengaged  from  all  corporeal  mixtures,  there  shall  be  any  dif- 
ference of  condition  among  them,  either  in  respect  of  their  endowments,  or 
their  enjoyments,  or  their  offices :  unless  as  they  may  employ  themselves  to 
assist  occasionally  in  particular  services  for  carrying  on  the  general  good. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  God  can  make  a  difference  to  what  degree  he 
pleases :  but  what  evidence  is  there  that  he  will  ?  or  what  can  we  conceive 
that   should  incline  him  to  do  so  ?     Not  bounty^  for  that  extends  to  all 
alike,  being  no  respecter  of  persons.  Nor  resentment,  for  he  harbours  none. 
Nor  damage  sustained,  for  he  can  receive  none,  neither  hath  any  defeated 
lus  Will.  Nor  yet  justice,  for  that  respects  not  the  past  as  its  ultimate  point 
of  view,  but  aims  in  all  her  measures  at  working  alterations  oi  habit  and 
disposition ;  which  have  no  place  in  naked  spirit,  being  seated  in  that  part 
of  our  material  composition  vulgarly  made  a  part  of  the  mind.     Or  if  there 
be  a  communication  of  perceptions  and  mutual  intercourse  between  spirits, 
what  should  induce  them  to  behave  variously  to  one  another  ?  What  resent- 
ment or  favour  can  there  be,  where  there  is  no  passion  ?     What  dislike  or 
partiality  among  brethren,  where  there  is  no  diversity  of  character?  all 
children  of  the  same  father,  between  whom  there  is  no  claim  of  primogeni- 
ture, nor  division  of  separate  portions,  but  all  tenants  in  common  of  the 
same  inexhaustible  estate. 

Now  if  anybody  shall  still  insist  that  there  is  an  essential  and  charaeter<« 
istic  difference  between  mind  and  mind,  because  there  may  be  so  for  any- 
thing that  we  can  demonstrate  to  the  contrary :  or  that  God  deals  arbitra- 
rily vnth  his  creatures,  having  lus  elect  and  his  reprobates,  because  he  has 
full  power  and  authority  to  deal  with  them  as  he  pleases :  or  that  a  commu- 
nication between  spirits  cannot  subaLst,  because  we  cannot  try  the  experi- 
ment to  ascertain  it :  or  that  there  cannot  be  sense,  intelligence,  activity,  and 
enjoyment,  in  a  body  too  minute  to  touch  our  senses,  because  we  cannot 
produce  an  instance  of  any  such  thing:  I  shall  beg  leave  to  put  him  in 
mind,  that  it  is  he  who  buUds  upon  hypothesis  and  negative  proofe,  not  I. 
For  I  endeavour  to  take  experience  for  my  guide,  while  I  can  have  her 
assistance;  and  with  respect  to  things  invisible,  where  she  fails  me,  or 
teaches  that  they  must  be  different  from  the  scenes  she  exhibits,  I  try  to 
build  my  conceptions  upon  the  best  ideas  I  can  form  of  the  divine  Attri- 
butes, and  the  proceedings  of  Providence  lying  within  my  observation, 
as  the  surest  and  only  stable  ground  I  have  to  rest  them  upon  in  these 
matters. 

17.  From  all  that  has  been  observed  it  seems  a  natural  conclusion,  that 
the  difference  of  condition  between  particular  persons  shaU  subsist  no  longer 
than  while  enclosed  in  some  material  composition :  and  that  we  shall  not 
get  quite  clear  of  all  corporeal  integuments  upon  dissolution  of  this  gross 
body:  because  provision  is  made  in  this  life  for  uses  that  could  not  take 
place  without  them.  How  many  various  stages  we  have  to  pass  through,  or 
how  long  our  continuance  among  matter  is  to  last,  we  have  no  ground  even 
of  conjecture  to  ascertain.  But  since  all  these  things  lie  under  the  disposal 
of  wisdom,  and  goodness,  and  equity,  we  may  rest  assured  that,  wherever 
our  lot  be  cast,  it  wiU  be  such  as  shall  conduce  most  to  the  general  good, 
wherein  we  shall  share  our  due  proportion  :  that  whatever  pain  or  trouble  or 
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iDconvenience  shall  befall  us,  will  be  no  more  than  tbe  exigencies  of  public 
service  require :  and  that  all  the  comlbrt  and  enjc^rment  shall  be  afibrded 
and  tenderness  shown  ns,  that  tiie  natore  of  onr  occupation  will  admit. 
Nor  can  we  suppose  otherwise  than  that,  how  fine  eompootion  soever  our 
future  bodies  may  consist  of,  we  shaQ  still  be  no  more  than  seneidTO-ra- 
tional  anim^y :  and  while  enclosed  within  any  corporeal  integument,  ahhough 
our  faculties  may  be  larger  and  oor  sight  more  piercing  than  now,  still  we 
shall  want  that  full  discermreent  of  the  general  interest,  and  ardency  of  de» 
sire  towards  it,  safficient  to  actaate  vs  in  all  parts  of  our  conduct ;  there- 
fore shall  need  nearer  and  ikiore  striking  incitements  to  keep  na  m  fiie  por- 
snit  ci  it. 

Hence  it  may  be  presumed  the  province  t4  justioe  extends  throngfaoot  all 
the  stages  of  animal  life :  but  diOQgh  we  can  find  no  use  for  her  proceed- 
ing to  settle  acocHuits  of  formor  behavioi»'  unless  we  knew  the  transactions 
of  this  life  were  remembered  exactly  in  the  next,  yet  tiie  provisions  of  nature 
seem  to  indicate,  that  the  same  event  shall  fbUow  as  if  ^re  were  an  im- 
partial and  rigorous  reckoning.  For  the  habits  and  acquisitions  we  get 
here,  being  preparatives  to  fit  us  for  our  sevend  fonctions  hereafter,  though 
we  leave  &e  habits  and  acquisitions  themsdves  behind,  and  enter  into  our 
new  Being  a  blank  paper,  yet  they  must  have  worked  such  an  alteration  in 
our  texture  and  constitution,  as  shall  give  us  an  aptness  to  renew  the  old 
courses  by  whidi  we  first  acquired  t±^.  So  tiif^  the  wicked  vnll  carry 
with  him  an  obduracy  of  temper,  productrve  of  actions  obnoxious  to  severer 
punishments  dian  any  executed  upon  him  here :  and  the  righteous  a  pliancy 
of  nature  obedient  to  the  command  of  reason,  which  will  lead  him  to  merit 
more  glorious  rewards  than  he  ever  earned  here.  And  the  d^;ree  of  eitiber 
will  correspond  exacdy  to  the  course  of  life  they  have  respectively  followed 
in  their  present  state.  Nor  do  I  see  anything  that  should  hinder,  but  that 
the  obduracy  may  have  grown  so  strong  in  some,  as  to  render  them  inca- 
paUe  of  being  toudied  unless  by  the  extremity  of  sufiering :  so  that  they 
will  ccmtinne  always  otgects  of  vengeance,  and  always  serve  as  an  example 
and  warning  to  the  rest  of  their  compatriots. 

18.  Nor  do  there  want  reasons  to  persuade  us  that  the  pleasures  and 
pains  of  the  next  world  will  be  much  intenser  than  any  we  have  experienced 
in  this,  if  we  carefully  examine  what  experience  affords  us  concerning  the 
process  whereby  they  are  brought  upon  us  here.  When  a  man  receives  a 
blow  with  a  stick  across  his  shoulders,  the  stick  strikes  only  upon  his 
clothes,  they  propagate  the  blow  to  the  skin,  &e  skin  to  his  nerves,  and 
the  nerves  to  his  sensory ;  whidi  last  alone  gives  him  perception  of  the 
smart,  all  the  rest  being  no  more  than  channels  conve3ring  a  mechanical 
impulse  to  one  another.  Had  he  had  no  clothes  on,  the  stidc  would  have  hurt 
him  more  upon  his  naked  back,  and  had  his  skin  been  stripped  ofi"  by  a  blister, 
he  must  have  felt  severer  smart  from  a  blow  upon  the  raw  fiesh :  nor  is  it 
an  unreasonable  consequence,  that  if  tiie  like  stroke  cotdd  be  made  upon 
any  nearer  channel^  it  would  create  a  more  pungent  anguish.  For  we 
receive  all  our  perceptions  from  the  action  of  the  sensory  or  mental  organi- 
zation :  whatever  stages  the  impulse  of  objects  passes  tiirougb,  &ere  b  no 
perception  until  it  puts  this  in  play.  From  whence  it  may  be  presumed  that 
whenever  this  shall  be  laid  bare  to  the  stroke  of  things  external,  it  must 
take  a  far  stronger  impulse  therefrom,  than  while  enwrapped  within  the 
load  of  clothes  composing  this  mortal  body.  And  with  respect  to  our 
acuteness  of  discernment,  we  stand  much  in  the  situation  of  a  man  at  tbe 
further  end  of  a  long  range  of  rooms,  di%7ded  from  each  other  by  satb 
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doors :  who  seeing  nothing  of  objects  withoat  doord  unless  through  a  dozen 
g^lasses,  cannot  expect  to  hare  so  distinct  or  dear  a  view  of  them  as  when 
pres^ted  to  his  naked  eye. 

Nor  is  it  an  ohjection  that  ideas  of  reflection,  operating  immediately  upon 
the  mental  organs,  and  wherein  they  alone  are  supposed  to  be  concerned, 
are  less  strong  and  vivid  than  those  of  sensation :  for  when  I  think  oi  a 
person  just  gone  out  of  the  room,  I  cannot  paint  so  lively  a  picture  of  his 
features  upon  ray  fancy,  as  while  he  stood  before  me.  But  this  is  not  always 
the  case :  for  sometimes  a  grievous  smart,  or  violent  terror,  wiU  occur  after- 
wards to  the  mind  more  powerfully  than  it  did  upon  the  sensation.  Be- 
sides that  we  find  our  sensitive  pleasures  and  pains  increased  by  the  con- 
i^mitant  reflection  attending  them :  insomuch  that  some  have  denied  pain 
to  be  an  evil,  unless  made  so  by  opinion,  which  is  the  work  of  reflection ; 
nor  can  it  be  denied  that  many  pains  do  not  toudi  us,  so  long  as  we  can 
keep  our  reflection  intent  on  something  else. 

But  though  ideas  of  sensation,  when  recalled  to  the  thought,  were  con- 
stantly, without  exception,  fainter  than  upon  their  first  entrance  by  the 
senses,  yet  these  are  only  ec^ies  of  impressions  made  by  external  objects,, 
and  it  is  no  wonder  the  copy  should  fall  short  of  the  original.  Therefore 
let  us  make  the  comparison  with  ideas  of  reflection,  strictly  so  called,  be- 
ing not  materials  imparted  from  without ;  but  new  productions  worked  from 
them  in  the  mind,  such  as  our  judgments,  passions,  and  persuasions  :  and 
we  shall  sometimes  find  them  rising  to  so  high  a  pitch  as  to  overpower  the 
action  of  our  senses.  A  strong  fit  of  desperation,  or  resentment,  or  love, 
or  jealousy  will  make  men  despise  pains  uid  labours,  and  the  most  terrify- 
ing objects  standing  in  their  way :  and  a  violent  afiSictioii  stupefies  the 
mind  against  pains  and  pleasures  and  the  notice  of  everything  around  her. 
Since  then  our  mental  organization  can  aflfect  us  so  vehemently  without  aid 
of  the  senses,  and  when  laid  open  to  external  objects,  without  grosser 
covering  ta  intervene,  is  likely  to  receive  more  vigorous  impulses :  we  may 
expect  a  much  quicker  sensibility  and  stronger  perceptions,  when  receiving 
them  by  that  alone,  witiiout  other  channel  beyond.  Wherefore  it  is  of  greater 
importance  to  make- good  provision  for  the  health  and  coBsdtotion  of  our 
future  bodies,  than  of  our  present. 

19.  How  intense  the  si^rings  of  another  life  may  be,  there  is  nobody 
can  pretend  to  guess :  for  experience  families  no  rule  to  measure  them  by, 
nor  can  we  gather  anything  concerning  things  unseen  unless  from  the  Attri- 
butes. But  our  idea  of  goodness,  which  alone  can  set  bounds  to  the  neces- 
sity of  justice,  is  so  haoperfect  that  it  fails  us  upon  this  occasion.  We  know 
that  ,God  is  good  and  will  do  nothing  inconsistent  with  goodness :  but  what 
is  or  is  not  inconsistent  therewith,  we  have  no  certain  measure  to  ascertain. 
For  the  permission  of  evil  forcing  us  to  acknowledge  some  mixture  of  it  com- 
Xmtible  with  this  Attribute,  we  know  not  where  to  stop  in  our  estimi^ion  of  the 
quantity.  Reason  indeed  may  convince  us  that  every  evil  is  inflicted  as  a 
necessary  means  to  bring  forth  some  greater  good,  yet  this  leaves  us  still  ia 
the  dark :  for  we  know  neither  the  precise  quantity  of  good,  nor  proportioD 
of  one  to  the  other,  so  can  find  no  rule  of  achneasarement  to  compute  either 
the  sum  or  the  degree  of  evfl  necessary  to  answer  the  services  of  the  uni-' 
verse.  The  enjoyments  of  this  world  exceed  the  troubles  and  vexations  to 
so  visible  a  degree,  that  the  most  miserable  wretches  upon  earth  still  set  a 
value  upon  life :  nor  does  death  cease  to  be  the  king  of  terrors,  even  to 
such  as  have  no  apprehension  of  anything  to  come  after.  And  those  few 
who  destrov  themselvee  do  it  rather  to  escape  from  some  present  pressing 
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uneasiness,  than  upon  a  fair  computation  of  the  good  and  evil  they  might 
expect  Nor  could  Epicurus,  who  was  no  favourer  of  Providence,  avoid 
setting  down  among  his  hst  of  observations.  That  pain,  if  long,  was  li^t : 
if  grievous,  short. 

Nevertheless,  it  must  be  acknowledged  there  are  evils  in  life,  shodung  ta 
human  nature  in  the  contemplation,  horrid  to  think,  how  horrible  to  fed  I 
racking  pains  of  rheumatism  and  stone,  and  all  that  long  catalogue  of  ^ig^g^ 
described  in  Milton's  lazar  house ;  terrors  and  lingering  destructions  under 
the  ruins  of  earthquakes ;  painfid  perishings  by  fire ;  tearings  of  ravenoas 
beasts ;  stings  of  venomous  serpents ;  miserable  exits  upon  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog ;  fractures,  dislocations  or  inward  bruises,  by  wars  or  acddents. 
What  barbarities  do  not  savage  nations  exercise  upon  their  enemies! 
What  tortures  and  piecemeal  executions  have  not  been  practised  by  tyrants 
and  persecutors !  Or  what  can  the  wit  of  man  invent  more  devUiah  than 
the  ingenious  cruelties  of  a  popish  inquisition ! 

Nor  are  there  less  terrible  roads  in  the  journeys  through  life  than  in  the 
passage  out  of  it.  The  distresses  of  extreme  poverty,  hunger,  nakedness, 
cold  and  scorching  heat,  the  misdiiefs  of  vice  and  debauchery ;  the  htal 
errors  of  folly  and  inconsiderateness ;  the  sufierings  of  bodily  infirmity 
and  constitutional  disease ;  the  vexations  of  injury,  oppression,  and  ingrati- 
tude; the  desolations  of  war  and  invasion;  the  pressure  of  afiflictions, 
losses,  and  ruin ;  the  miseries  of  shipwreck  and  comfortless  lengths  of  time 
passed  on  desolate  shcn-es,  or  in  an  open  boat,  without  covering,  or  pro- 
visions, or  recite  from  labour;  the  ¥n:etdiednes8  of  slavery,  where  the 
unhappy  negro,  peiiiaps  a  king  in  his  own  country,  is  thrown  into  a  stink- 
ing hold,  kept  upon  rotten  pease  besmeared  over  with  tallow  grease,  and 
then  delivered  up  to  the  inhuman  Spaniard,  who  works  him  beyond  his 
strength,  and  every  now  and  then  fdls  him  to  the  ground  with  a  hatchet, 
to  show  his  power  by  way  of  entertainment  to  his  visitors. 

When  such  as  do  not  think  the  negro  worth  their  ooncom  because  his 
skin  is  black,  he  cannot  talk  English,  and  never  was  christened,  it  would 
avail  little  to  put  them  in  mind  of  the  miseries  among  the  brute  creation ; 
whom  nature  has  not  only  subjected  to  the  hard  services,  severe  usage  and 
wanton  cruelties  of  man,  but  has  likewise  instructed  them  to  worry,  destroy 
and  torment  one  ano&er.  The  cat  plays  with  the  mouse,  cheats  him  con- 
tinually with  pretences  of  letting  him  escape,  pats  him  when  fainting  to 
make  him  exert  himself,  a  long  while  before  she  devours  him.  The  water- 
snake  pursues  the  shrieking  firog  through  all  his  turnings,  till  she  gets  his 
head  into  her  mouth,  then  swaUows  him  by  slow  de^'ees  into  her  stomach, 
where  he  lies  digesting  for  some  days  before  he  dies.  The  spider  has  a 
long  struggle  to  entangle  the  fly,  till  at  last  he  wraps  her  up  close  in  his 
web,  and  sits  at  leisure  sucking  out  her  vitals.  The  beetle,  whose  charac- 
teristic is  stupidity  and  unwieldiness  of  limbs,  beats  himself  down  against  a 
tree,  or  overturns  himself  in  crawling,  and  lies  sprawling  upon  his  back ; 
until  the  little  tit-mouse  comes,  pecks  a  hole  in  his  side,  scoops  out  hia 
entrails,  and  leaves  the  hollow  carcass  to  crawl  about  alive. 

But  to  return  to  those  of  our  own  species  with  whom  we  daily  converse 
and  for  whom  we  have  a  consideration :  they  have  their  private  troubles 
and  anxieties,  more  than  they  discover  to  us,  for  nobody  knows  where  the 
shoe  pinches  so  well  as  he  that  wears  it.  When  men  appear  together  in  a 
company,  they  put  on  a  cheerfulness  upon  their  countenance^  but  who  knows 
what  grinding  disquietude  they  have  at  home  ?  Unnatural  parents,  fiuth- 
less  wives,  disobedient  children,  ungrateful  friends,  deceitful  patrons,  ap« 
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proadi  of  ruin  in  their  fortunes,  disappointment  of  schemes  they  had  set 
their  hearts  upon,  resentment  of  catting  afironts,  animosities  again9t  per- 
sons they  cannot  hurt,  slights  of  the  world  upon  their  supposed  met  it.  Add 
to  this  the  terrors  of  complexional  fear  and  superstition :  apprdiensions  of 
fires  or  n^hers,  dread  of  the  small-pox  or  infectious  airs,  frights  of  appa- 
ritions, iHX>gnostics  and  dreams,  doubts  about  predestination,  desperations 
of  a  future  state,  aridities  and  despondencies  of  Methodism,  nusgivings  of 
Free-thinking.  We  may  laugh  at  these  grievances  as  fantastical,  but  how 
^tastical  soever  in  their  causes,  they  are  real  in  their  effects ;  nor  are 
the  pains  of  disorders  in  the  mind  less  pungent  than  of  those  in  the  body, 
or  of  afflictions  and  disasters  coming  from  external  causes  ;  and  perhaps  if 
we  could  look  into  the  hearts  of  mankind,  we  should  see  them  suffer  more 
from  imaginary  evils  than  from  real. 

Thus  we  see  by  experience  how  great  a  weight  and  variety  of  evils  are 
consistent  with  ii^ite  goodness :  and  may  gather  from  thence  how  strong 
must  be  that  necessity  which  could  introduce  them  into  a  plan  contrived  in 
mercy  and  loving  kindness.  Yet  as  we  know  not  the  grounds  of  this  ne- 
cessity, we  cannot  tell  how  much  stronger  it  may  prevcul  in  other  stages  of 
our  existence  :  nor  to  what  acuter  sensations,  more  grievous  distempers  of 
mind,  and  more  tormenting  delusions,  our  naked  oi^ganizadons  may  be 
liable.  So  that  although  we  should  not  thivk  an  elementary  fire,  or  a  cor- 
poreal worm,  reconcileable  with  our  philosophical  notions,  there  may  well  be 
punishments,  if  not  similar  in  kind,  yet  equal  in  degree,  to  the  scorchings  of 
unextinguishable  fiames  and  gnawings  of  the  never  dying  worm.  Therefore 
notwithstanding  God  be  good  and  gracious,  there  are  terrors  of  the  Lord 
alarming  enough,  if  justly  apprehended,  to  excite  our  contrivance  and  in* 
dustry  in  providing  for  the  health  and  good  condition  of  our  future  bodies : 
that  when  reduced  to  them,  we  may  not  want  activity  and  disposition  to 
steer  safe  from  the  purlieus  of  vengeance,  and  keep  under  protection  of  the 
wide  spreading  win£^  of  mercy. 

But  there  is  an  art  and  discretion  to  be  used  in  the  application  of  those 
tenors ;  for  if  we  dwell  upon  them  only  in  our  retirements,  they  will  generate 
nothmg  but  a  dismal  and  unavailing  affiight.  Therefore  it  behoves  us  to 
inculcate  them  then  upon  our  minds  in  such  colours  and  figures,  as  may  rise 
readily  again  in  seasons  of  action  and  attacks  of  temptation,  and  may  then 
be  most  affecting  to  our  imagination  upon  a  single  glance.  For  I  have  all 
along  maintained,  that  use  and  expedience  is  the  point  to  be  driven  at,  as 
well  in  the  conducting  of  our  thoughts  as  of  our  outward  behaviour, 

20.  Neither  can  anybody  tell  precisely  of  what  kind  the  enjoyments  oi 
another  life  shall  consist :  but  those  who  go  about  to  paint  them  by  figura- 
tive representations  seem  not  always  to  have  chosen  such  as  are  proper  to 
strike  upon  the  imagination.  They  tell  us  the  righteous  shall  Uve  exempt 
frt)m  all  pain,  labour,  hardship,  oppression,  infirmity,  or  disappointment,  and 
all  tears  shall  be  wiped  from  their  eyes.  So  far  it  is  well :  but  this  is  only 
a  negative  happiness,  such  as  may  be  found  in  annihilation  :  but  what  actual 
enjoyment  are  they  to  have  ?  Why,  they  shall  sing  psalms  all  day  long 
and  every  day.  This  may  be  vast  pleasure,  for  aught  I  know,  to  a  mind 
rightly  tuned,  but  as  our  minds  are  strung  at  present,  I  believe  there  is 
scarce  anybody  who  would  not  be  tired  of  singing  psalms  before  half  the  day 
was  out,  or  after  having  sung  out  the  whole  week  would  have  much  stomach 
to  sing  again  on  Sunday. 

But  then  they  shall  sit  in  white  robes,  with  crowns  on  their  heads  and 
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all  be  kings,  lliis  may  w«gb  nmcli  with  8udi  as  are  fond  of  fine  dotlies. 
and  would  be  prodigiously  deligbted  to  hear  themselves  called,  Yoor  Ma^ 
iesty  :  but  if  we  are  all  to  be  kings,  where  are  your  si^jects  ?  Oh !  tlie 
toils  of  government  would  be  troublesome  :  but  we  shall  be  called  to  the 
bench  to  sit  as  assesscnrs  in  judging  the  wicked,  and  triumph  over  all  oar 
enemies.  Tliis  may  have  charms  with  the  Metiiodists  and  others  of  an  ill- 
natured  religion :  but  for  my  part  I  should  esteem  the  oondemnatioii  of 
malefactors  a  burden  rather  ^an  an  amusement ;  I  never  sign  a  mittknas 
to  the  house  of  correction,  but  had  much  ra&er  it  were  done  by  8omd>ody 
else ;  and  if  I  had  any  enemies  I  think  I  should  not  wish  to  insult  and  tri- 
umph over  them,  or  tf  I  did  take  vengeance  upon  them,  should  do  it  as  a 
matter  of  necessity  not  of  gratification.  Besides,  aU  this  will  furnish  em- 
ployment only  for  the  day  of  judgment :  when  that  day  is  ended,  there  wiD 
be  nothing  further  to  do. 

Well,  but  their  enjoyment  of  the  beatific  vitton  will  not  ceaae.  I  can 
imagine  there  may  be  an  extreme  delight  in  the  full  and  clear  display  oi  tbe 
divine  Attributes,  particularly  that  of  goodness  :  for  I  have  experienced  a 
proportionable  degree  of  satisfaction  in  the  contemplation,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  comprehend  them.  But  this  is  only  in  my  retirements,  when 
I  can  bring  my  thoughts  to  a  proper  pitch  by  long  and  careful  meditatioQ  : 
when  I  go  abroad  into  the  world  upon  my  common  transactions,  I  do  not 
find  this  idea  attend  me  in  full  vigour  and  complexion ;  and  bdieve  those 
who  vrant  incitements  most  will  be  scarce  feebly  touched  with  the  h<^  of 
seeing  God  as  he  is.  Besides,  as  I  have  powers  of  action  as  well  as  of  re- 
flection, I  cannot  readily  conceive  that  in  a  state  of  bliss  one  of  them  should 
remain  useless,  nor  how  enjoyment  can  be  complete  which  rests  in  specu- 
lation alone.  In  short,  all  propounded  to  us  in  the  common  harangues 
upon  this  subject,  seems  to  be  no  more  than  an  Epicurean  heaven,  a  mo- 
nastic happmess,  an  undisturbed  pious  idleness. 

But  g^ve  me  for  my  incitements,  a  life  of  activity  and  business ;  a  con- 
stant succession  of  purposes  worthy  a  reasonable  creature's  pursuit ;  un- 
wearied vigour  of  mind ;  instruments  obedient  to  command ;  exemption 
from  pastton,  which  might  lead  me  astray :  unsatiating  desires  of  the  noble 
and  generous  kind ;  deamess  of  judgment  to  secure  me  against  mistake  or 
disappointment ;  company  of  persons  ready  to  assist  me  with  tiidr  lights 
and  their  helpi^ig  hand,  so  that  we  may  join  together  with  perfect  harmony 
in  that  best  of  services,  the  exercbe  of  universal  charity,  in  administering 
the  laws  of  God  and  executing  his  commands.  And  if  I  have  therewi^  a 
largeness  of  understanding,  these  occupations  need  not  hinder  but  that, 
wli^  busied  in  them,  I  may  feast  upon  tiie  contemplation  of  whatever  glo- 
rious objects  shall  be  afforded  me,  either  in  the  worics  of  nature  or  the 
Author  and  contriver  of  them. 

Some  Religions  propound  rewards  alluring  enough  to  human  sense :  a 
Mahometah  paradise  may  suit  very  weU  with  Asiatic  luxury :  but  then 
such  incitements  are  worse  than  none,  as  being  mischievous  to  practise. 
For  as  one  is  naturally  inclined  to  inure  one's  self  to  the  way  of  living  one 
expects  to  fdlow,  they  are  better  calculated  to  lead  into  the  road  of  destruc- 
tion than  of  happiness.  Nor  are  our  modem  enthusiasts  less  blameable  in  flat- 
tering their  mob  with  the  privilege  of  insulting  and  in  using  their  betters : 
for  of  the  two,  a  man  is  not  drawn  so  far  aside  from  the  spirit  of  piety  by 
the  thought  of  possessing  a  Seragho  of  beautiful  wenches,  as  <^  having  a  Lord 
or  a  Biidiop  bound  hand  and  foot  for  him  to  kidc  and  cufl*  about  as  he 
pleases. 
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Therefore  in  the  figures  employed  to  describe  the  things  unseen,  cure 
should  be  taken  to  admit  nothing  gross  or  sensual,  vindictive  or  ^iteful : 
but  the  business  is  to  employ  such  as  may  be  possible,  innocent,  and  invit- 
ing. This  is  what  I  have  attempted  in  three  Chf^[>t«r8  of  the  Vehicular 
and  Mundane  states  and  of  the  Vision :  endeavouring  to  exhibit  a  scene  of 
things  possible,  so  as  nobody  can  certainly  disprove  them ;  innocent,  so 
as  to  contain  nothing  offensive  to  good  manners  or  charity ;  and  inviting, 
so  as  to  present  striking  images  that  may  dwell  upon  the  imagiaatioa.  And 
I  have  so  far  succeeded,  that  upon  reading'  them  to  a^very  sensible  man,  his 
remark  at  the  end  was.  Well,  I  wish  all  this  may  be  true.  Now  this  was 
what  I  intended,  and  if  my  Readers  shall  be  ready  to  say  too.  Well,  I  wi^ 
all  this  may  be  true,  my  purpose  is  answered.  I  do  not  desire  them  to  be-* 
lieve  it  true,  they  may  use  their  judgment  or  pleasure  upon  this  point ; 
but  meant  only  to  present  them  widi  an  encouraging  prospect  they  can  hold 
in  their  eye :  and  tliey  may  find  solid  and  substantial  reasons  elsiswbere  to 
convince  them,  and  if  they  take  the  due  method  for  attaining  it,  they  shall 
enter  upon  a  scene  of  things  which  will  be  as  well  or  better  for  them  than 
if  all  this  were  true. 

21,  As  to  the  punishments  commonly  described,  they  are  alarming  enough 
to  human  nature :  perpetual  burnings,  inconsolable  remorse,  continual  tor- 
menting by  devils,  incessant  quarrels  and  mutual  outraged  amongst  the 
damned.  To  which  are  added,  for  taking  stronger  hold  upon  the  imagina- 
tion, the  ideas  of  darkness,  bowlings,  scourges,  pincers,  claws,  horns,  and 
cloven  feet.  But  these  things  operate  strongest  upon  the  phlegmatic,  the 
weakly  and  the  low  spirited,  who  want  encouragements  rather  than  ter- 
rors :  which  are  more  apt  to  dismay  and  stupefy  than  rouse  them  up  to  ac- 
tivity, and  therefore  are  most  plenti^y  laid  on  by  Popish  priests  and  leaders 
among  sectaries,  who  have  their  private  ends  to  answer  by  the  dismay. 

Nor  is  it  always  safe  to  follow  the  best  authorities  too  closely,  for  a  man 
may  do  very  wrong  by  imitating  another  who  has  done  very  right: 
wherefore  human  nature,  manners,  and  sentiments  must  be  considered,  and 
regard  had  to  particular  times  and  countries,  congregations  and  persons. 
The  Jews,  and  primitive  Christians  derived  from  them  or  incorporated 
among  them,  seem  to  have  been  a  serious  solemn  generation,  accustomed 
to  a  pinguid,  turgid  style,  as  Tully  calls  the  Asiatic  rhetoric,  abounding  in 
extravagant  metaphors,  far-fetched  illusions,  hard-featured  images,  myste- 
rious and  enigmatical  allegories,  requiring  painful  attention  to  understand  or 
misunderstand  them.  Their  tempers  were  soured  by  oppression  and  public 
contempt :  for  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to  preserve  an  easiness  and  be- 
nignity of  mind  under  continual  opposition  and  indignities ;  therefore  they 
could  see  no  reward  inviting  which  had  not  a  mixture  of  retaliation  and 
triumph,  nor  was  the  bliss  of  heaven  complete  without  the  satisfaction  of 
beholding  their  persecutors  9wallowed  up  in  die  devouring  flames  of  hell. 
And  being  inured  to  look  for  something  of  latent  importance  in  words 
and  syllables,  might  be  trusted  with  any  figures,  without  hazard  of 
turning  them  into  ridicule,  for  which  they  had  no  inclination  nor  promptitude 

But  we  modems  living  in  ease  and  plenty,  for  the  most  part  better  fed 
than  taught,  affect  the  lively  and  amusing  rather  than  tk»  pompous  and 
the  perplexing :  instead  of  labouring  to  &id  mysteries  in  everytiiing,  we 
divert  ourselves  with  turning  everything  into  jest ;  and  have  gotten  the  knadc 
of  making  a  trifle  of  whatever  would  naturally  be  most  a£feoting  to  the  imagi- 
nation.  And  because  our  forefathers  multiplied  words  until  they  confounded 
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themselves,  we  ar^  so  afraid  of  falling  into  their  dulneds  tltat  we  place 
reason  in  smartness  of  expression,  and  expect  to  have  every  difficult  point 
decided  in  a  single  sentence.  Those  to  whom  terrors  would  be  most  aer- 
ficeable,  being  persons  of  strong  spirits,  sanguine  complexions,  and  hardy 
constitutions,  id>le  to  bear  a  bang  or  a  bum  without  flinching,  are  litde 
touched  with  bodily  pains :  and  being  generally  of  unlucky  dispositions, 
they  delight  in  broils  and  squabbles,  finding  them^ves  able  to  make  their 
party  good  whatever  advo'sary  they  have  to  cope  with,  and  being  used  to 
abuse  others  and  receive  abuse  themselves,  care  not  what  company  they 
fall  into.  By  foisting  in  the  word  Little,  they  can  reduce  any  pain  to  a 
bearable  size ;  for  what  signifies  a  little  scorching  or  a  little  flogging  ?  and 
by  familiarizing  themselves  to  the  term  Damnation,  they  can  wear  away  all 
meaning  belonging  to  it,  so  that  it  becomes  a  harmless  sound,  like  the  chirp- 
ing  of  a  sparrow.  Then  for  the  worm  of  conscience,  they  have  provided  an 
efiectual  remedy  against  him,  for  they  have  seared  up  his  mouth  with  a  hot 
iron  that  he  cannot  bite.  And  the  sooty  countenance,  horns,  and  cloven 
ieet  of  Satan,  make  him  the  odder  figure ;  so  he  passes  for  an  arch  comical 
droll,  that  hates  to  be  confined  by  rules,  and  plays  any  mischievous  tricks 
for  fim  and  merriment :  therefore  he  and  his  imps  bear  a  part  in  our  panto- 
mimes,  and  we  can  sit  an  hour  together  to  divert  ourselves  with  their  sur- 
prising cunning  and  feats  of  dexterity. 

22.  But  if  we  could  once  catch  those  people  in  a  sober  mood,  and  pre- 
vail on  them  to  lay  aside  for  a  moment  their  all-healing  epithet  Little,  they 
might  then  learn  to  see  a  diflerence  between  the  shaipest  pains  they  have 
experienced,  and  the  violence  of  unquenchable  flames ;  between  temporary 
squabbles  tiiey  can  laugh  at  when  over,  and  endless  contests  with  a  supe- 
rior adversary  who  will  leave  them  no  respite  nor  inclination  for  laughing:. 
And  if  they  have  a  thought  of  the  divine  power,  in  whose  hand  all  tbe 
sources  of  good  and  evil  lie,  they  must  see  tiiat,  besides  outward  hurts  and 
injuries  they  may  be  tormented  with  inward  pains  of  stone,  or  joint-racking 
rheums,  or  other  excruciating  distempers;  with  intolerable  thirsts,  insa- 
tiable cravings,  the  horrors  of  melancholy,  and  all  dreadful  disorders  of 
mind.     Nor  are  they  sure  of  carr3ring  with  them  that  hardiness  of  consti- 
tution they  so  much  depend  upon  :  for  they  must  leave  their  solid  bones» 
their  tbugh-strung  muscles,  their  strong-bounding  blood,  that  vigoroad  flaw 
of  animal  spirits,  the  support  of  their  present  bravery,  to  perish  in  the 
grave ;  and  may  be  born  into  new  life  with  the  fearful  weedmess  of  a  woman 
or  helpless  tenderness  of  a  child,  apt  to  be  terrified  at  a  word,  or  shuddei 
at  a  shadow,  and  unable  to  bear  the  scratch  of  a  needle. 

But  if  they  be  so  immersed  in  sensitive  ideas  of  what  they  see  and  feel, 
that  they  cannot  conceive  themselves  ever  to  become  difl^erent  creatures  from 
what  they  are ;  let  us  suppose,  for  argument's  sake,  they  shall  preserve  the 
same  sturdy  constitution  and  temper  they  possess  at  present ;  and  as  they 
have  little  notion  of  God,  we  may  talk  to  them  more,  intelligibly  of  the  Devil. 
Perhaps  they  may  have  been  taught  by  some  of  those  who  are  singly  wiser 
than  convocations  and  synods,  ^at  there  is  no  such  species  of  &ings  in 
nature:  but  this  will  avail  them  little,  for  they  may  have  met  or  hef^  of 
characters  among  the  human  species  excellently  well  qualified  for  the  oflice 
of  a  tormentor ;  and  it  will  not  much  mend  the  matter,  if  they  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  a  savage  Canadian,  a  barbarous  Algerine,  or  unrelenting 
Spanish  inquisitor  bred  up  in  the  science  of  torturing  and  taking  cruelty  for 
his  ruling  principle  ol  action. 

But  whatever  race  the  Arch-fiend  be  descended  from,  thev  must  not  ex- 
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pect  to  find  him  the  frolic  gamesome  droll  they  have  seen  upon  Covent 
Garden  theatre :  but  a  solemn  melancholy  tormentor  loving  mischief  for 
mischief's  sake»  going  to  work  with  deliberate  malice,  inveterate  rancour, 
and  insatiable  cruelty.  Nor  will  he  show  them  fair  play  in  boxing,  but 
take  all  cowardly  advantages,  not  letting  them  get  up  when  fallen,  nor  giving 
them  time  to  breathe  when  fainting,  but  calling  in  his  imps  to  hold  their 
arms  while  he  pommels  them.  And  if  he  have  horns  or  cloven  hoofs,  they- 
are  not  for  the  oddity  of  his  figure,  but  to  punch  their  eyes  or  mouths  or 
other  tender  parts. 

And  even  supposing  what  cannot  well  be  supposed,  that  they  are  so  stout 
as  to  value  all  this  no  more  than  a  flea  bite,  he  will  then  take  some  other 
course  with  them  :  for  he  is  a  devilish  cunning  feUow,  knows  how  to  find 
every  one's  weak  side,  and  what  will  plague  them  eflectually.  Therefore  if 
he  perceives  them  insensible  of  pain,  he  will  not  throw  away  his  brimstone 
and  his  scourges  upon  them,  but  take  some  other  method  that  shall  make 
them  heartily  sick  of  his  company.  He  will  tantalize  them  with  scenes  of 
exquisite  viands  and  delicious  liquors,  frothing  in  the  pot  or  sparkling  in 
the  glass,  raise  intolerable  thirsts  and  cravings,  and  not  sufiTer  them  to  touch 
a  drop  or  a  morsel.  With  a  whirl  of  his  Faustus  wand,  he  will  conjure  up 
a  bevy  of  buxom  lasses,  to  tempt  them  with  all  lascivious  allurements,  and 
cram  them  with  apples  from  the  tree  of  knowledge,  which  shall  raise  desire 
to  its  utmost  pitch  of  burning  fury,  but  take  especial  care  that  it  shall  meet 
with  no  gratification.  He  will  lay  in  their  way  treasures  of  gold  and  jewels 
carried  by  helpless  children,  whom  they  go  to  murder  for  the  booty ;  theii 
arm  shall  wither  up,  so  that  they  may  strike  and  strike  again  without  ef- 
fect. He  will  represent  the  Deity  as  an  angry  revengeftil  tyrant,  resolved 
to  have  his  Will  upon  them  for  trifling  ofifences ;  foreshow  them  the  parti- 
cular sufiferings  it  is  his  Will  to  inflict,  and  how  themselves  are  continually 
made  instrumental  to  bring  on  those  suflerings  ;  whereby  he  will  raise  a 
worm  of  resentment,  vexation,  and  despair,  whose  bite  is  severer  than  that 
of  conscience  they  had  stifled.  If  he  finds  them  of  delicate  tempers,  he  will 
plunge  them  into  filth  and  ordure  :  if  courtly,  he  will  consort  them  among 
savages  and  Hottentots :  if  musical,  he  will  din  their  ears  all  day  long 
with  shrieks  and  bowlings,  scratching  of  knives  upon  one  another,  and  the 
crash  of  broken  beams :  if  proud,  he  will  force  them  to  servile  drudgeries, 
under  command  of  persons  they  despised,  and  to  receive  insults,  contemp- 
tuous language,  and  cutting  reproaches.  Or  if  they  have  antipathies 
against  particular  animals  or  things,  he  will  accordingly  tie  them  round 
with  knots  of  vipers,  wn^  them  up  in  webs  for  a  prey  to  monstrous  spiders, 
shut  them  close  among  enormous  toads  or  cats,  or  stuflf  their  mouths  with 
carrion  or  rotten  cheese. 

I  do  not  recommend  these  last  images  to  be  used  in  assemblies,  because 
what  might  aflfect  one  man  strdngly,  might  appear  a  joke  to  others  who 
have  not  the  same  antipathy.  But  there  is  no  man  without  some  distates 
and  aversions  he  cannot  think  on  without  horror .  let  him  then  figure  to 
himself  the  situation  he  should  most  vehemently  dislike,  and  he  may  be 
assured  there  are  punishments  in  nature  which  would  aflSiict  him  as  sorely. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  they  will  be  sharp  enough  to  overcome  his  obduracy 
at  last :  therefore  he  had  better  get  rid  of  it  while  he  can  upon  cheaper 
terms,  for  the  more  inveterate  it  grows,  the  severer  remedies  will  be  requi- 
site. Or  if  they  be  applied  just  below  the  measure  sufficient  for  working  a 
cure,  this  wiU  be  an  increase  of  vengeance*  by  prolonging  the  continuance 
of  that  evil  disposition  whose  removal  would  render  punishment  needless. 
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ly  tbe  doctrine  oC  eqoalitj  impiitiincd  in  tiie  Iwegomg  Ckafiben  ahaC 
sppesr  a  nord  and  heterodox  opinion,  I  hope  the  candid  Reader  will  do  me 
Ihe  joatice  to  hdicre,  it  was  not  upon  that  aocoont  I  offered  it  to  his  ooo- 
aderation.  For  I  have  constantly  professed,  and  I  ^tank  have  all  along 
presenred,  a  tenderness  for  preruHng  sentimentB ;  and  though,  in  die  exer- 
cise of  that  sober  freedom  whidi  is  the  natoral  right  of  ererythinking  man* 
I  may  have  departed  from  diem  for  awhile,  it  has  been  only  to  retom  again 
into  the  beaten  road,  and  to  take  what  seemed  to  me  the  sorest  metiiod  of 
arming  at  tiie  practical  oonclosions  commonly  drawn  from  them.  Nor  am 
I  so  fond  of  novdty,  or  the  credit  of  making  discoreries  that  have  escapfd 
others,  as  to  pnrdiase  it  at  the  expense  of  Religion  or  good  mannerB.  H I 
hare  any  denre  of  reputation,  it  is  that  arising  from  the  diaracter  of  a  dis- 
creet and  wdl-applied  industry  in  the  service  of  mankind.  Therefore,  not^ 
widistanding  dus  equality  appears  to  me  to  follow  as  demonstrativdy  as  any 
oondusion  we  can  draw  concerning  things  invisible,  from  experience  of 
human  nature  acting  constandy  upon  modres  suggested,  from  the  umrersal 
dominion  of  IVovidence,  governing  even  free-will  by  means  of  diose  mo- 
tives, and  from  the  unlimited  mercy  and  bounty  of  God,  extending  over  aH 
his  creatures  without  partiality  or  arbitrary  proceeding,  which  I  hope  wiD 
be  counted  orthodox  tenets :  neverdideas,  I  diould  have  kept  it  concealed 
within  mysdf ,  for  foar  of  disgustmg  the  weakly  righteous,  whether  great 
ediolars  or  illiterate,  if  I  had  not  fmmd  it  a  necessary  foundation,  and,  in- 
deed, the  only  one  I  coidd  discern  by  the  light  of  reason,  whereon  to  fdace 
that  general  interest  from  whence  I  apprdiend  may  be  deduced  the  prac- 
tical rules  of  lifo,  as  wdl  diose  rdating  to  religion  as  to  DKHrality  or  common 
prudence. 

For  how  much  soever  we  may  flatter  oursdvet  with  d^  notion  of  noUe 
and  generous  innate  principles,  there  always  ties  Self  at  bottom  in  every- 
diing  we  do ;  and  all  men  constandy  pursue  their  own  hi^ness,  though  bj 
very  various  ways.  One  places  it  in  distant  good,  another  in  present  plea- 
sure, another  in  riches,  or  tide,  or  superiority,  or  humour,  or  8elf-a]qnx>ba- 
tion ;  but  whatever,  whether  real  or  fontastical,  each  man  apprehends  for 
the  present  most  satisfactory  to  him,  that  is  the  object  to  whidi  he  directs 
his  powers.  Therefore  if  we  could  touch  this  univmal  qnring  of  action,  by 
diowing  deariy  to  every  one's  apprdiension  diat  his  private  interest  stands 
eonnected  with  the  general,  nothing  could  more  efiectually  inspire  men  with 
a  hearty  seal  for  promoting  one  another's  benefit,  or  <hdp  to  rectify  dieir 
sentiments  of  virtue.  Because  die  Generality  consisting  of  individuals, 
whatever  proves  beneficial  to  any  one  is  an  addition  of  good  among  the 
Whole ;  and  because  every  genuine  virtue  tends  to  procure  benefit  to  the 
whole,  or  a  part  of  it,  or  some  individual  containeo  therein,  without  more 
endamaging  any  other ;  and  whatever  does  not  do  so,  either  immediately  of 
remotdy,  ib  no  virtue,  but  may  be  pronounced  spurious.  Yet  it  must  by 
owned,  our  equality,  which  we  have  laboured  to  cultivate  in  hopes  of  bearing 
such  excellent  fruits,  has  one  inconvenience  attending  it :  that  it  is  inoom* 
patible  with  an  absolute  perpetuity  of  punishment.     But  as  this  may  by 
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thought  of  pernicious  tendency,  by  taking  off  the  discouragement  againsi 
evil-doing,  a  consequence  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  given  a  handle 
for  drawing,  I  have  appropriated  dds  Chapter  to  obviate  the  mischief,  by 
showing  that  nothing  before  contained  can  be  justly  construed  to  lessen  the 
discouragement. 

3.  But  before  I  enter  upon  tliis  task,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  observe 
an  objection  that  lies  against  the  pelpetuity  of  punishment,  in  the  pheno- 
mena whereof  we  have  experience.  Justice,  in  the  received  idea  of  it,  re- 
quires an  exact  distribution  actording  to  the  character  of  every  individual. 
It  is  not  enough  tiiat  reward  be  given  to  the  good,  and  punishment  to  the 
wicked,  but  the  proportion  of  elu;h  must  be  measured  out  among  the  persons 
of  either  class,  according  to  their  respective  degree  of  goodness  or  badness. 
Accm'dingly  we  are  taught  to  expect  a  ^fiflerence,  not  only  between  the 
good  and  the  bad,  but  between  &e  good  and  the  better,  the  bad  and  the 
worse :  for  that  the  righteous  shall  rise  above  one  another,  as  one  star  dif- 
fereth  from  another  star  in  glory ;  and  of  disobedient  servants,  he  that 
offended  much  shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes,  tod  he  that  offendeth 
little,  with  fewer  stripes.  Since,  then,  there  is  an  exact  proportion  ob- 
served, corresponding  with  every  little  variation  amohg  individuals,  and 
the  diileretice  between  everlasting  bliss  and  everlasting  misery  is  immense, 
it  follows  that  there  must  be  the  like  immense  difference  of  character  be- 
tween the  good  aftd  the  wicked ;  for  else  the  rule  of  justice  would  be  vio 
lated.  But  this  we  do  not  ^d  true  in  experience :  for  there  are  all  grada- 
tions of  character,  ficdling  by  imperceptible  degrees  ftota  the  most  perfect 
■um  that  ever  lived  down  to  the  most  abandoned  villain. 

It  may  be  said  we  cannot  pefaetrate  into  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  nor 
iiisoem  all  the  depravity  lurking  there.  This  I  acknowledge  we  cannot  do 
with  any  exactness,  yet  tiiere  are  none  of  us  who  do  not  undertake  to  pro- 
nounce some  persons  righteous  and  others  wicked :  so  that  we  can  make  a 
judgment  where  the  case  is  glaring,  though  we  cannot  always  do  it  criti- 
cally. Hierefore  it  would  be  no  wonder  if  we  were  only  puzzled  in  com- 
paring two  good  men,  to  determine  which  was  the  best,  or  two  bad  men, 
which  was  the  worst :  but  we  are  often  egregiously  deceived  in  our  opinioh 
of  good  and  bad,  taking  the  one  for  the  other,  nor  can  we  pronounce  upbb 
many  persons  we  know  to  which  doss  they  belong ;  that  is,  we  cannot  dis- 
tinguish between  chanu^rs  as  wide  asunder  as  heaven  is  from  hell.  For 
the  smallest  portion  of  eternal  happiness  is  infinitely  preferable  to  the 
mildest  of  eternal  sufierings ;  and  the  step  from  the  topmost  summit  of  hell 
to  the  lowest  seat  in  heaven  infifiitdy  greater  than  from  thence  to  the  seat 
immediately  above,  or,  perhaps  I  might  say,  to  any  seat  reserved  for  human 
soul.  Nor  would  it  much  mend  the  matter  if  we  were  to  suppose  a  purga- 
tory ;  for  any  finite  pmiishment  followed  by  endless  bliss  is  still  infinitely 
more  desirable  than  endless  torment. 

Thus  there  is  an  exact  proportion  of  justice  between  the  individuals  of 
either  class,  but  between  the  two  classes  there  lies  an  immeasurable  gap ; 
which  would  destroy  all  proportion,  unless  there  be  the  like  immeasurable 
gap  somewhere  among  the  characters  of  mankind,  which  we  may  jn^sume 
must  be  so  obvious  as  to  strike  every  eye ;  so  that  none  could  ever  fiul  in 
distinguishing  the  classes,  however  they  might  mistake  ii^  the  particular 
centuries  under  each*  Nor  does  the  fiinibility  of  human  judgment  con- 
cerning the  real  character  of  particular  persons  remove  our  objection :  for  I 
defy  any  man  to  draw,  much  more  any  two  men  to  agree  in  drawing,  the 
character  of  a  sinner,  whether  real  or  fictitious  who.  if  he  were  ever  so  little 
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better,  would  be  admitted  to  a  poitioii  in  eternal  glory ;  or  of  a  ri^kUaam 
person,  who»  if  he  were  one  degree  leas  righteous,  would  become  a  aiBDer 
leserved  to  eternal  sufferihgs.  Besides,  as  the  best  among  oa  have  their 
failings,  and  we  are  all  sinners,  for  there  is  none  that  doe^  good,  ms  not 
one,  there  cannot  be  that  vast  <Merence  between  the  most  opposite  tdiarao- 
ters  upon  earth,  between  the  greatest  of  sinners  and  the  least,  aa  ia  aop- 
posed  to  be  made  in  the  recompenses  req>ectivel7  allotted  them. 

3.  And  those  who  place  salvation  in  faith  alone  remain  liaUe  to  the  sane 
difficulty :  for  a  saving  £uth  must  be  right,  and  it  must  be  strong :  but  there 
«re  degrees  of  rectitude  and  of  strength  in  fedth,  as  well  as  any  other  yirtue. 
Will  any  man  assert  that  every  little  error  in  matters  of  belief,  and  every 
falling  short  of  the  invincible  confidence  of  a  tortured  martyr,  shall  exclude 
from  heaven :  or  every  feunt  and  inconsiderate  assent  to  the  orthodox  £utfa 
secure  a  place  in  it  ?  Thus  there  are  degrees  of  faith  and  infidelity  aa  wdl 
as  of  morality  and  immorality.  Yet  how  have  doctors  differed  upon  the 
articles  of  fedth  ?  what  endless  disputes  have  they  carried  on  in  settiing  the 
list  of  fundamentals  ?  And  one  of  the  most  sensible  among  them,  ChiUing- 
worth,  has  shown  that  fundamentals  are  relative ;  that  article  being  such  to 
one  man  which  is  not  so  to  another,  according  to  their  several  lights  and 
capacities.  And  I  think  it  very  happy  for  the  world  this  matter  was  never 
settled ;  because  if  men  knew  what  was  just  enough  to  carry  them  to  heaven, 
they  would  not  do  a  stitch  more  than  absolutdy  necessary :  whereas  being* 
left  in  uncertainty  they  must  use  all  their  diligence,  for  fear  a  part  of  it 
should  not  be  sufficient  to  make  them  safe. 

But  supposing  the  articles  settled,  there  would  still  continue  the  like  un- 
certainty with  respect  to  the  strength  of  persuasion  in  them,  requisite  to 
make  a  saving  faith.  How  many  pious  Christians  labour  under  cruel  anx- 
ieties upon  this  head?  They  receive  all  the  doctrines  of  their  Church 
without  reserve,  so  their  doubt  is  not  upon  the  rectitude  but  the  liveliness  of 
their  faith.  If  they  go  to  the  Protestant  Vicar  or  Popish  Confessor,  the 
latter  may  give  them  absolution  upon  their  paying  for  it,  or  the  former  tdl 
them  they  want  no  absolution  upon  this  account :  but  neither  can  instruct 
them  how  to  know  at  all  times,  when  they  have  proyed  deBcient  and  when 
not.  For  who  can  assign  the  just  measure  of  assent  that  distinguishes 
between  a  dead  and  a  lively  faith  ?  or  mark  out  the  exact  line  of  separation 
between  the  believer  and  the  infidel  ?  so  that  whoso  passes  it,  enters  the 
state  of  salvation ;  and  whoso  fEdls  a  hair's  breadth  shcnt,  remains  a  child 
of  perdition.  Which  yet,  if  we  regard  the  distribution  made  by  justice 
between  the  two,  ought  to  be,  not  a  mathematical  line,  but  a  spacious 
gulph,  like  that  which  separated  Dives  from  Abraham. 

But  it  is  said  that  justice  has  no  concern  in  this  part  of  the  distribution : 
for  all  have  sinned  and  all  become  obnoxious  to  her  never-ending  severity, 
until  mercy  interposed  to  rescue  a  certain  number.  What,  then,  are  not 
all  the  Attributes  infinite  ?  Is  the  arm  of  mercy  shorter  or  weaker  than 
that  of  justice  ?  Or  does  our  God,  as  was  fabled  of  the  heathen  Jupiter, 
distribute  his  mercies  out  of  a  gaugeable  tun,  which  when  empty,  he  must 
stop  at  the  next .  man  standing  close  to  him  who  last  received  invaluable 
treasures  therefrom  ?  No,  but  justice  is  a  debt,  therefore  requires  an  exact 
apportionment  to  the  desert  of  every  particular  person :  whereas  mercy  is 
matter  of  mere  favour,  therefore  subject  to  no  ndes ;  for  God  may  extend 
his  favours  as  far  as  he  pleases  and  stop  where  he  pleases,  and  consequently 
by  the  interposition  of  his  free  mercy,  may  throw  an  immeasurable  gap 
between  persons  whom  justice  would  have  treated  nearly  alike.    I  shall  not 
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deny  be  may  do  so,  for  who  can  hinder  him  ?  but  if  it  be  inferred  from 
thence  alone*  that  he  does  do  so,  this  is  building  upon  hypothesis  ;  for  what 
may  be,  may  as  well  not  be :  nor  have  we  reason  to  conclude  foi*  either 
branch  of  the  disjunction  unless  we  can  find  something  in  our  idea  of  the 
Attributes  to  cast  the  balance  between  two  things  equally  possible. 

Therefore  nothing  can  be  gathered  from  what  he  may  do,  until  it  be 
known  in  what  sense  the  word  is  understood :  for  it  has  been  shown  in 
Chap.  XXVI.  that  May,  Can,  and  Possible,  are  equivocal  terms,  as  re- 
lating either  to  power  or  contingency.  In  the  former  sense  it  is  certain 
God  may  show  mercy  to  whom  he  will,  and  withhold  it  from  whom  he 
wilL  This  nobody  doubts :  for  we  are  all  in  his  hands,  and  he  has  full 
right  and  authority  to  deal  with  us  as  he  pleases.  But  so  he  may  distribute 
justice  too  without  rule  or  measure :  for  who  shall  withstand  his  power  ? 
what  restraint  or  obligation  hangs  over  him  ?  or  who  shall  say  to  him.  Why 
dost  thou  this  ?  If  then  we  say  he  cannot  deal  unjustly  by  his  creatures, 
we  found  the  assertion  upon  our  idea  of  his  nature,  inclining  him  to  govern 
invariably  with  perfect  righteousness :  and  what  we  say,  amounts  to  no 
more  than  an  assurance  that  he  never  will. 

Now  let  us  apply  the  expression  the  same  way  to  mercy,  and  we  shall 
find  it  hard  to  comprehend  that  he  may  show  infinite  mercy  to  whom  he 
pleases*  and  withhold  every  spark  of  it  from  whom  he  pleases,  without  any 
other  rule  or  reason  than  his  own  mere  pleasure.  For  mercy  is  as  much  in 
his  nature  as  justice,  nor  is  one  less  infinite  than  the  odier  is  perfect : 
neither  does  he  proceed  arbitrarily  in  either,  but  both  are  guided  by  the 
rules  of  infinite  wisdom.  Therefore  mercy  never  tires  in  dispensing  her  in- 
exhaustible treasures,  nor  ever  stops  when  come  to  a  certain  point  of  delin- 
quency, until  wisdom  rq^resents  that  the  ofifender  could  not  be  spared  with* 
out  damage  to  the  creation :  and  then  it  would  be  mischief,  not  mer<^,  to 
pass  the  ^e  of  separation.  Thus  we  find  the  sinner  who  wants  the  jus. 
measure  of  righteousness  or  saving  faith,  is  doomed  to  everlasting  flames, 
while  another  but  little  better  is  rewarded  with  everlasting  bliss :  not  be- 
cause God  has  not  mercy  enough  to  save  both,  but  because  it  is  expedient 
that  one  should  perish  for  the  benefit  of  the  creation. 

Can  we  then  persuade  ourselves  that  the  common  fftther  of  all  should  so 
severely  sacrifice  some  of  lus  children  to  the  good  of  the  rest,  without  re- 
serving to  himself  a  time  wherein  his  mercy  may  make  a  compensation  ? 
Or  what  rule  of  reason  will  permit  that  the  heaviest  burdens  of  public 
service  should  lie  for  ever  upon  the  same  persons  ?  Nor  does  there  want 
an  argument  that  they  do  not,  taken  from  facts  within  the  reach  of  our  ob- 
servation ;  which  are,  the  daily  departure  of  persons  dying  in  their  sins. 
For  where  any  collection  or  number  receive  a  continual  increase,  it  is  a  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  their  having  continually  a  proportionable  discharge. 
To  what  purpose  then  are  fresh  additions  made,  unless  to  supply  fresh 
vacancies,  where  the  number  is  already  full  ?  as  we  must  conclude  it  alwajrs 
to  have  been  ever  since  there  were  creatures  existent.  For  can  we  conceive 
that  God  would  permit  the  requisite  examples  of  suffering  ever  to  be  want- 
ing in  the  universe  ?  or  that  he  will  permit  them  ever  to  abound  more  than 
wanting  ?  or  what  ground  have  we  to  imagine  a  greater  quantity  of  evil  ne- 
cessary now  than  was  two  thousand  years  ago  ?  What  then  shall  we  say  to 
those  countless  multitudes  that  your  pious  Christians  assert  have  been  cast  into 
everlasting  flames  in  that  time  ?  Have  they  all  perished  gratis,  without  any 
benefit  to  the  world,  which  might  have  done  as  well  without  their  punish- 
ment, having  samples  enow  of  it  before  ?     Is  it  not  more  natund  to  con- 
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dude  ihtey  go  to  occupy  the  places  of  odien,  who  from  tuane  to  time  hmr^ 
obtained  th^  deliverance  ?  Thiie  we  see  the  doctrine  of  endlefls  pmiMi- 
ra&at  has  no  foondation  in  human  reason,  and  we  most  Imye  recourse  to 
the  injured  writings  for  proofs  to  aiq>port  it :  if  such  proofs  are  there  to  be 
found,  which  I  shall  offer  some  reasons  to  ^Diestion. 

4.  If  I  were  to  imitate  some  of  our  profoand  doctors,  who  nm  to  the 
original  text  for  a  word  wherein  they  may  find  a  sense  nnthoogfat  c^  before, 
to  support  theur  particular  opinions :  I  might  insist  that  the  term  tranelatec 
ETerksdng  ought  to  be  presenred  untran^ated,  as  a  kind  of  technical  term 
and  called  Aionian.  I  might  then  lay  down  that  as  the  age  of  man  oontaiiK 
that  space  of  time  passing  between  lus  birth  and  his  death,  so  die  Aion,  or 
greater  age,  omtains  the  whole  length  of  his  jbumey  through  matter. 
Therefore  Aionian  punii^mient  is  a  state  of  suffering  to  last  from  his  death 
until  he  shall  get  wholly  clear  of  all  corporeal  organization.  I  might  ob- 
serre  likewise  it  is  remarkable  that  in  speaking  of  God,  whose  eternity 
everybody  must  allow  to  be  absolute,  it  is  said  that  he  shall  endure,  not 
simply  to  the  Aion,  that  is,  for  ever,  but  to  the  Aion  of  Aions,  that  is,  for 
ever  and  ever :  wliJch  marks  a  viable  difierence  Iwtween  the  duration  of 
punishment  and  absolute  eternity. 

But  I  am  not  fond  of  this  kind  of  argronentation,  which  is  better  cal- 
culated to  Btop  an  adversary's  mouth  than  to  convince  him.  I  hold  it  moare 
expedient  to  consider  fairly  what  axe  the  ideas  intended  to  be  ccmveyed  by 
the  expressions  in  the  text.  Now  we  are  told  the  goqiel  was  preadied  ta 
the  poor,  that  is,  the  ignorant  and  unrefined,  therefore  is  best  exponnde4 
in  the  sense  wherein  such  would  naturally  understand  it :  nor  are  we  war^ 
ranted  to  look  for  sdiolastic  or  phUosophical  nations  in  anything  contained 
there.  Mankind  m  the  earliest  stages,  of  whidi  we  know  little  more  tbaa 
what  stands  recorded  in  the  books  of  Moses,  seem  to  have  had  no  notion  of 
any  thing  beyond  this  world :  therefore  the  rewards  and  punishments  pro- 
posed to  them  wm'e  all  of  the  temporal  kind,  or  at  most  audi  as  rdated  to 
their  posterity  and  the  remembrance  of  their  names  here  upon  ear^  I 
shall  not  deny  that  some  thinking  persons  did  very  early  ent^-tain  an 
opinion  of  a  life  to  come,  and  by  degrees  introduced  it  among  tiie  vulgar. 
But  in  the  latter  at  least  it  amounted  to  no  more  than  a  persuasion  that  the 
soul  should  survive  the  body,  without  considering  for  how  long  continuanoe, 
yet  without  setting  any  limitation  to  it  or  thinking  of  anyti^ing  beyond ; 
wherefore  they  applied  to  it  the  epithet  Everlasting.  And  so  in  common 
discourse  we  speak  of  an  immense  desert,  a  boundless  ocean,  and  endlesa 
prospect ;  because  neither  the  eye  nor  Hxe  imagination  can  find  an  exud  : 
and  we  teJk  of  a  man  purchasing  an  estate  to  him  and  his  heirs  forever ; 
not  that  we  believe  the  earth,  or  the  lands  whereinto  it  is  apportioned, 
eternal ;  but  because  no  limitation  is  set  to  the  possession. 

In  these  cases  we  are  something  like  those  Vidians  of  whom  it  is  said 
they  can  count  no  forther  than  twenty,  and  for  all  higher  numbers  point  to 
the  hairs  of  theur  head :  so  if  you  waie  to  tdil  them  of  a  flodc  of  a  hundred 
sheep  you  can  only  point  to  the  hairs  :  if  of  a  thousand,  it  is  the  same ;  or 
if  you  talk  of  the  immensity  of  space  or  infinitude  of  time,  still  you  can  do 
no  more  tiian  refer  to  the  hairs.  In  like  manner  we  use  the  term  Forever 
to  express  every  length  of  time  whereto  we  set  no  measure,  nor  consider  any 
thing  beyond.  Nor  is  it  denied  the  Scripture  sometimes  employs  this  term 
for  durations  which  cannot  be  supposed  aidless,  and  if  it  employs  the  same 
for  such  as  are  so,  it  is  beoanse  none  other  of  higher  import  was  to  found 
in  common  language :    therefore  this  being  an  equiv<>cal  term,  requires 
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somethittg  else  to  determine  which  way  it  is  to  be  understood  upon  every 
particular  occasion. 

It  has  been  alleged  indeed  that  there  b  ttds  something  else :  because  the 
continuance  of  punishment  is  esqiressed  in  the  same  tenor  of  language  with 
that  of  the  reward  promised  the  righteoiis,  whidi  everybody  allows  to  be 
endless.  But  why  everybody  should  allow  this,  I  do  not  know ;  unless  for 
-want  of  distinguishing  that  the  blessings  of  God  are  of  two  sorts :  those 
whidi  are  given  as  a  reward  of  obedience,  and  those  which  are  given  of  his 
pure  unmerited  bounty,  without  regard  to  anything  past,  but  flowing  di- 
rectly from  infinite  goodness.  The  bliss  oi  the  final  state  I  have  all  along 
supposed  eternal  in  the  utmost  extent  of  the  word :  which  it  may  well  be, 
notwithstanding  a  few  excursions  into  mortality,  that  make  little  gaps,  or 
ratfier  imperceptible  crevices  in  it,  but  do  not  limit  its  duration.  Just  ai 
if  a  man  were  promised  immortality  and  perpetual  happiness  here  upon 
earth,  he  would  not  think  it  a  fahificaticm  of  the  prq>hecy  that  he  lost  a  part 
of  every  night  in  sleep,  or  passed  an  uneasy  day  once  in  twenty  years.  Now 
this  bliss  is  the  free  gift  and  sole  efiect  of  bounty,  extending  to  all  alike, 
and  requiring  none  other  qualification  than  the  capacity  of  receiving  it.  But 
it  is  the  Aionian  life  and  Aionian  death,  to  continue  during  the  journey 
through  matter,  that  makes  the  conditions  of  men  different,  and  depends 
upon  their  behaviour  here  below.  Therefore  this  Aionian  diflference  of  con- 
ditions was  all  needful  to  be  inculcated  for  serving  the  purposes  of  Religion 
and  morality :  and  this  the  vulgar  would  naturally  understand  of  an  un- 
limited duration,  the  utmost  extent  of  their  ideas,  beyond  which  they  wouM 
not  think  of  lookmg  for  anything  further. 

For  the  distinction  between  a  time  whereto  the  thought  can  set  no  bounds 
and  an  absolute  eternity,  between  the  words  Indefinite  and  Infinite,  attempted 
in  our  Chapter  on  the  divisibility  of  matter,  were  the  refinements  of  modem 
ages ;  wherein  men  have  dived  deeper  into  the  abyss  of  thought  than  their 
forefathers  could  do,  by  improving  upon  their  labours.  Now  it  would  have 
done  mischief  to  the  vulgar  to  have  perplexed  them  with  these  subtilties, 
which  therefore  are  left  open  to  die  decision  of  human  reason  :  nor  would  it 
have  done  service  to  anybody  to  have  decided  them ;  because  reason,  with 
all  her  refinements,  cannot  lessen  the  discouragement  there  lies  against  evil 
doing.  As  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  manifest,  by  resuming  the  main  pur- 
pose of  this  Chapter,  from  which  I  have  hitherto  digressed. 

5 .  Whoever  will  take  pains  in  practising  the  method  recommended  at  the 
dose  of  the  last  Chapter,  by  figunng  to  himsdf  a  situation  he  should  most 
vehementiy  dislike ;  whether  of  scorchmg  flames,  cruel  scourgings,  slavish 
drudgeries,  ghastiy  spectres,  dreadful  casualties,  inward  pains,  nauseous  dis- 
eases,  intolerable  thirsts,  cutting  affronts,  contemptuous  insults,  incessant 
vexations,  or  whatever  else  he  finds  most  shoddng  to  his  thought,  and  fronfi 
thence  taking  his  estimation  of  future  punishments,  which  however  different 
in  kind,  we  have  given  reasons  to  show,  will  exceed  them  in  degree ;  may 
presentiy  see  that  nothing  in  this  world  can  make  it  wortii  his  while  to  incur 
them.  For  let  him  compute  all  the  pleasures  of  vice  and  foUy  that  the 
longest  life,  with  the  most  uninterrupted  success,  and  his  most  sanguine 
hopes  can  promise  him,  and  he  will  find  the  utmost  amount  of  them  immea- 
surably outweighed  by  an  extremity  of  torment,  though  it  were  to  last  no 
longer  than  for  a  twelvemonth :  and  yet  he  must  not  expect  to  come  off  for 
10  short  a  reckoning. 

If  he  flatter  himself  that  he  shall  become  familiarized  to  his  sufferings  by 
long  durance  until  they  lose  their  anguish  t  because  the  like  sometimes 
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happens  here ;  this  is  a  vain  imagination  which  he  has  no  ground  to  build 
upon.  Pain  and  labour  abate  of  their  grievousness  here ;  beouue  our  bodily 
organs  abate  of  their  sensibility  by  frequent  use,  as  our  flesh  becomes  cal- 
lous by  continual  pressing :  but  we  do  not  find  the  like  relief  in  disorden 
of  the  mind,  unless  those  whereon  the  body  has  an  immediate  infl^^i»fM>^ 
Time  may  cure  them  by  introducing  other  habits  giving  imagination  a  oob- 
trary  turn,  but  can  never  cure  an  old  habit  merely  by  wearing  it  out.  Boys 
begin  to  want  money  as  soon  as  they  know  the  use  of  it,  and  this  want  grows 
with  their  years ;  so  that  covetousness  is  observed  to  be  the  predominant 
vice  of  old  age.  Those  who  have  given  way  to  anger  and  resentment  in 
their  youth,  grow  more  touchy  and  revengeful  the  longer  they  live.  And 
though  carnal  concupiscence  take  rise  from  the  body,  yet  when  the  infection 
has  been  suffered  to  catch  strong  hold  on  the  mental  organization,  it  conti- 
nues to  plague  the  old  lecher  widi  the  cravings  and  filthmess  of  debaochery, 
after  he  is  past  all  capacity  of  the  pleasures.  Insomuch  that  Plato  and  many 
others  have  supposed  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  to  consist  of  sodi  insa- 
tiable desires  as  cannot  find  gratification  for  want  of  the  corporeal  instra- 
ments  left  behind.  However  this  be,  we  have  no  reason,  from  anything 
within  our  own  experience,  but  to  think  whatever  pains  or  inconveniences 
arise  from  a  disorder  or  infirmity  in  our  mental  organization,  when  di^oined 
frx)m  the  body,  shall  continue  so  long  as  the  mind  continues  in  that  Aion,  or 
form  of  Being,  and  so  shall  be  properly  an  Aionian  punishment. 

6.  How  long  this  continuance  may  be,  there  is  nobody  can  undertake  to 
determine :  for  we  have  no  light  frx>m  the  Attributes,  because  we  know  not 
what  limitation  must.be  set  to  evil  to  bring  it  oonsiBtent  with  infinite  good- 
ness. It  seems  not  unlikely,  what  some  have  imagined  before,  that  the  mind 
does  not  get  dear  of  all  corporeal  mixture  evor  the  sooner  for  obtaining  a 
quick  discharge  from  her  present  habitation  ;  but  there  is  a  certain  length 
of  passage  assigned  her  through  matter.  Wherefore,  as  a  man  who  is  to 
perform  a  journey  in  a  certain  time,  if  he  makes  his  first  stage  very  short, 
must  travel  so  many  more  miles  the  next ;  so  if  she  stays  but  a  little  while 
in  this  life,  she  must  abide  so  much  the  longer  in  that  which  is  to  follow, 
that  the  sum  of  both  added  together  may  complete  the  appointed  length. 
Upon  this  supposition  we  must  condude  that  every  man's  Aion  exceeds  th« 
difference  between  the  age  at  which  he  died,  and  that  of  the  oldest  man  who 
ever  lived :  I  say,  exce^,  because  there  must  have  been  an  Aion  reserved 
for  the  longest  liver,  both  of  the  righteous  and  of  the  wicked,  wherein  they 
might  receive  the  respective  recompense  of  their  deeds.  Now  if  we  can  take 
Moses'  word,  the  human  body  was  built  originally  to  stand  near  a  thousand 
years :  so  that  all  the  deaths  appearing  upon  our  present  biUs  of  mortality 
must  be  counted  hasty  and  premature ;  nor  can  we,  such  men  aa  live  in 
these  degenerate  days,  expect  a  shorter  Aion  than  that  space  of  time. 

But  since  it  is  not  the  fashion  with  everybody  to  take  Moses'  word,  let 
US  argue  with  them,  by  parity  of  reason,  from  facts  obvious  to  their  expe- 
rience, whose  word  it  may  be  hoped  they  will  take.  The  acorn  lies  ripen- 
ing in  the  tree  a  part  only  of  the  summer,  but  the  oak  to  grow  from  thenoe 
may  last  for  ages.  The  embryo  animal  grows  in  the  dam  a  few  weeks  or 
a  few  months,  but  comes  from  thence  to  live  for  years.  The  diild  is 
formed  and  fashioned  in  thre*'  quarters  of  a  year,  but  when  bom  may  hold 
out  to  fourscore  or  a  hundred.  Thus  we  see  that  state,  whether  of  animal 
or  vegetative  life,  which  nature  employs  as  the  introduction  to  another, 
bears  a  small  proportion  to  the  date  of  that  whereto  it  i&  introductory. 
But  it  has  been  shown  upon  several  former  occasions,  that  our  prctrent  life  ia 
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preparatory  to  the  next ;  that  the  mental  organization,  \ni1garly  called  the 
rational  bouI,  liee  like  a  foetus  within  ns,  continually  forming  and  fashion- 
ing by  our  behaviour  and  the  occurrences  befEdling  us  here ;  h-om  whence  it 
may  be  presumed  that  all  this  provision  is  not  made  for  effects  of  a  short 
continuance,  but  the  state  for  which  we  are  preparing  shall  exceed  our  pre- 
sent in  as  high  proportion  as  our  date  of  life,  barring  accidents,  would  have 
exceeded  our  time  of  gestation  in  the  womb :  whidi  will  extend  the  Aion 
iiEur  beyond  the  thousand  years  before  assumed. 

7.  Let  us  suppose  then  we  could  know  for  certam  that  the  duration  of 
future  punishment  were  precisely  one  thousand  years :  what  encouragement 
could  this  give  to  the  sinner  ?  Is  not  this  length  far  greater  than  that  of 
any  enjoyment  he  can  expect  to  get  by  sinning  ?  Let  him  consider  what  it 
is  to  pass  a  day,  a  week,  a  rnont^,  in  exquisite  tortures,  and  he  will  soon 
find  a  less  time  than  Uiat  we  have  specified  sufficient  to  discourage  him 
eflectnally  from  running  the  hazard.  Suppose  a  wicked  man  talked  to  by 
the  Parson  of  the  parish,  who  terrifies  him  with  the  dread  of  everlasting 
flames,  into  the  resolution  of  amendment  You  come  in  afterwards  and 
bid  him  not  mind  the  parson,  for  you  know  better  than  all  of  them  put 
together,  and  can  assure  him  there  is  no  such  thing  as  everlasting  flames. 
Ay !  says  the  man,  I  am  heartily  glad  of  that,  for  then  I  may  take  my 
pleasure  without  fear  of  an  after-reckoning.  No,  no,  you  say,  I  cannot  en- 
gage for  so  much  neither  ;  you  must  expect  to  smart,  but  it  will  be  but  for 
a  while,  only  a  thousand  years  and  all  will  be  well  again.  What  comfort 
could  this  give  him  ?  Must  it  not  rather  damp  his  spirits,  and  tne  naming 
8o  vast  a  length  increase  his  terrors  more  than  the  limitation  to  that  term 
abate  them  ? 

For  both  choice  and  evidence  have  their  certain  weight  to  render  them 
complete :  while  below  this  pitch,  you  may  increase  them  by  adding  to  the 
weights ;  but  when  once  arrived  at  it,  all  further  addition  is  superfluous. 
For  in  moral  arithmetic,  as  observed  before  under  the  article  of  pleasure, 
the  same  rules  do  not  hold  good  as  in  the  common ;  nor  does  two  and  two 
always  make  four.  If  I  hear  an  unlikely  fact  related  by  somebody  I  know 
little  of,  I  shall  not  heed  him  much :  if  another  confirms  what  he  said,  I 
may  begin  to  doubt :  two  or  three  more  agreeing  in  the  same  story  may 
make  me  think  it  probable  :  but  if  twenty  persons  of  approved  honour  and 
veracity  assert  it  upon  their  own  knowledge,  I  should  give  an  unreserved 
assent :  nor  could  I  do  more  though  a  hundred  of  the  same  character  were 
to  come  in.  So  were  a  man  offered  a  long  life  of  pleasure  for  a  month's 
future  sufferings,  perhaps  he  might  be  stout  enough  to  accept  the  condition : 
were  they  increased  to  a  year,  he  might  hesitate :  but  were  they  multiplied  to 
a  thousand  years,  he  could  not  delay  his  choice  a  moment,  if  he  had  any 
consideration  at  all.  Where  demonstration  will  not  convince,  nor  things 
beyond  aU  comparison  determine  the  choice,  it  proves  an  insensibility  in 
the  mind  which  no  further  outward  application  can  cure.  If  those  who  hear 
not  Moses  and  the  Prophets  would  not  believe  though  one  rose  from  the  dead ; 
neither  would  he  that  is  not  touched  with  a  thousand  years  of  severest 
punishment,  be  moved  with  an  eternity.  For  it  is  plain  the  present  whoDy 
engrosses  his  imagination  :  he  has  no  r^ard  for  the  future :  and  you  may 
as  well  make  a  blmd  man  see  by  lighting  up  more  candles,  or  a  mortified 
limb,  that  has  utterly  lost  its  sensation,  feel  by  laying  on  more  stripes,  as 
aflect  him  by  any  future  sufferings  whatsoever. 

Therefore  since  a  mind  that  has  any  feeling  of  futurity  will  be  filled  with 
B8  much  terror  by  the  length  above  specified  as  it  is  capable  of  receiving. 
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yon  cannot  leaeen  the  diBOoarageinent  by  paring  off  what  Iks  beyond :  and 
one  that  has  no  sense  oi  anythmg  farther  than  this  present  life,  will  not  be 
affected  by  all  you  can  say  concerning  wa  Hereafter ;  so  you  cannot  lessen 
the  discouragement  where  there  was  none.  Besides,  for  a  man  to  pretend  he 
should  have  paid  a  due  regard  to  his  future  state  if  I  had  not  persuaded  him 
it  was  finite,  would  be  contradicting  himself  in  the  same  breath  :  for  why 
does  he  make  nothing  of  a  limited  term,  unless  because  he  conceives  it  fifty 
or  threescore  years  distant  ?  How  absurd  then  is  it  to  tell  me  he  sets  no 
value  upon  a  reversion  after  threescore  years,  yet  should  value  one  extremely 
after  a  thousand  years  ?  He  that  makes  this  excuse  either  is  not  in  earnest 
or  deceives  himself  egregiously,  and  only  catches  hold  of  a  speciona  argu- 
ment to  cover  his  thorough  attachment  to  present  pleasures. 

8.  Nevertheless,  if  any  think  a  longer  duration  will  work  more  upois 
men's  minds,  let  them  please  to  remember  that  though  I  have  oflfered  con- 
siderations to  make  it  probable  the  punishment  will  continue  so  long»  I  have 
not  offered  a  single  one  to  prove  it  will  continue  no  longer.  It  may  be 
rather  inferred  from  the  second  argument  I  have  ^nployed,  drawn  from  the 
analogy  of  seeds  and  embryos,  that  the  lengdi  ought  to  be  extended  much 
further :  for  if  you  fix  the  life  of  man  at  seventy  years,  that  term  will  be 
the  mean  proportion  between  the  time  of  his  gestation  in  the  womb,  and 
his  Aion :  then  seek  that  proportion  by  the  Rule  of  Three,  and  you  will  find 
that  as  nine  months  are  to  seventy  years,  so  are  seventy  years  to  six  thou- 
sand ^re  hundred  thirty-three  years  and  four  months.  But  I  do  not  pretend 
to  ascertain  this  matter  by  arithmetical  calculations,  nor  indeed  to  a^  any 
certain  limitation  whatever  thereto ;  all  I  can  say  with  assurance  is  this, 
that  it  will  be  for  so  long  as  to  answer  the  purpose  intended  by  it :  if  a 
thousand  years  will  not  do,  it  shall  be  for  ten  thousand :  if  ten  thousand 
will  not  do,  it  shall  be  for  a  hundred  thousand.  Be  sure  the  unrepenting 
sinner  shall  suffer  long  enough  to  make  it  strikingly  clear  to  the  dullest  appre- 
hension and  most  stony  heart,  that  he  has  made  a  foohsh  and  a  fatal  baigain. 
And  as  it  may  be  presumed  one  intention  is  to  overcome  his  obduracy,  if 
ever  he  shall  be  permitted  to  deliver  himself,  it  must  be  by  the  same  self- 
denial  by  which  he  might  have  escaped  his  punishment ;  therefore  he  had 
better  practise  them  voluntarily  now,  than  stay  till  compelled  to  it  by  ex- 
tremity of  tortures. 

After  all  that  has  been  suggested,  if  any  considerate  person  should  hap- 
pen to  come  into  my  notion  upon  this  article,  I  think  he  could  not  be  in- 
duced thereby  to  become  a  whit  the  less  careful  of  his  future  concerns :  and 
for  the  inconsiderate,  they  are  not  likely  to  meddle  with  my  speculations. 
But  if  any  of  them  should  be  hurt,  it  may  be  attributed  to  the  common 
practice  of  expatiating  with  all  the  powers  of  Oratory  upon  the  word  Eter- 
nal :  which  carries  a  tacit  implication,  that  if  punishment  were  not  eternal, 
it  would  not  be  worth  minding.  This  seems  to  be  inuring  men  never  to 
stir  unless  upon  the  strongest  inducement :  perhqw  it  might  be  more  expe- 
dient to  bring  them  into  a  habit  of  answering  the  gentlest  call  of  judgment. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  a  trader  never  grows  rich  who  despises  little 
gains :  and  it  might  as  justly  be  said,  that  a  man  never  grows  happy  or  pru- 
dent who  despises  Httle  advantages,  although  laige  enough  to  be  visible. 
The  mind  has  been  often  compared  to  a  fine  balance,  and  we  know  the  ex- 
cellence of  a  balance  lies  in  its  turning  with  a  hair :  so  the  excellence  of 
judgment  lies  in  discerning  the  minutest  difference;  and  the  excellence 
of  disposition,  in  pursuing  measures  readily  upon  view  of  the  slightest  pre- 
ference. 
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Yet  erery  innovation,  even  of  u  word,  in  the  received  form  of  doctrine, 
tboogh  not  affecting  the  main  purpose  of  Religion,  that  of  making  men 
better,  is  looked  upon  as  dangerous;  and  I  cannot  help  owning,  with 
reason.  Because  the  bulk  of  mankind,  too  lazy  to  think  for  themsdves, 
take  what  they  do  take,  upon  the  credit  of  their  teachers ;  and  if  they  find 
tlttt  credit  shaken  in  any  single  instance,  very  hastily  infer  that  everything 
else  taught  them  was  mere  invention  or  mistake.  Therefore  to  avoid  giving 
a  handle  whereby  such  pernicious  consequence  might  be  drawn,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  make  out,  that  the  punishments  of  a  future  Hfe  may  still  be  eternal. 
I  doubt  not  this  will  be  thought  a  contradiction  to  that  equality  I  have  been 
Jftbourmg  to  establish :  but  before  men  pronounce  things  contradictory,  let 
Ihem  be  sure  they  have  a  clear  and  adequate  notion  of  the  terms  whereby 
they  are  expressed. 

9.  What  dse  is  eternity  besides  an  infinite  length  of  time  ?  and  this  we 
may  think  we  have  a  dear  apprehension  of  because  we  know  what  we  say 
when  we  use  the  epithet  Infinite ;  but  the  consequence  does  not  follow ;  for 
though  we  have  a  clear  idea  of  infinity,  we  have  none  of  an  infinite  quan- 
tity. I  need  not  be  at  the  pains  to  prove  this  paradox  too,  Mr.  Locke 
having  done  it  before  me  :  for  he  tells  us  the  idea  of  infinity  is  that  of  being 
able  to  add  perpetually  without  ever  coming  taan  end.  So  that  the  infini- 
tude of  a  quantity  is  its  exceeding  all  our  methods  of  computation,  a  cir- 
cumstance we  can  easily  comprehend  belonging  to  it :  but  what  does  so  ex- 
ceed them  cannot  be  the  object  of  our  comprehension,  because  whatever 
number  we  can  dearly  conceive,  we  might  express  exactly  by  figures; 
therefore  it  is  no  rule  that  there  can  be  nothing  beyond  what  is  infinite,  nor 
that  all  infinite  must  be  equal.  To  the  Indians  mentioned  some  time  ago, 
who  could  count  no  further  than  twenty,  number  twenty-one  must  be  infi- 
nite, so  must  fifty,  w>  must  a  hundred,  and  a  thousand  :  yet  we  who  can 
count  further,  know  these  are  different  numbers,  which  may  be  subtracted 
from  one  another  and  still  leave  what  to  tiioee  savages  shall  remain  infinite, 
expressible  only  by  the  hairs  of  their  head.  Much  the  same  it  is  with  our«> 
aehres,  we  can  nm  prodigious  lengths  with  our  millions  and  billions  and 
trillions,  but  we  cannot  nm  on  for  ever  :  our  powers  of  numeration  have 
their  certain  bounds,  which  whatever  surpasses,  so  that  we  might  add  and 
add  without  end  yet  without  ever  reaching  it,  we  call  infinite ;  nor  have  we 
any  other  name  for  all  quantities  surpassing  our  utmost  numeration.  So 
because  we  call  them  all  by  one  name,  we  suppose  them  all  the  same  thing. 
Yet  there  may  be  great  varieties  among  them>  and  they  may  contain  one 
another  many  times  over  without  our  b^ng  aUe  to  find  a  difference  between 
them ;  for  they  rank  under  the  class  m  incomprehensibles,  concerning 
whidi  we  can  form  no  cleav  or  adetpiate  conception. 

But  I  am  gotten  into  the  wilds  of  abstraction,  and  shall  be  better  under- 
stood by  recurring  to  cases  where  we  may  have  sensible  objects  to  assist  us. 
Draw  two  lines  across  one  anotiier  at  right  angles ;  describe  circles  as  many 
as  you  please,  xspon  the  point  of  intersection,  whose  centres  lie  behind  each 
other  upon  one  of  the  Unes ;  then  turn  the  central  foot  of  your  compass  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  same  line,  and  draw  the  like  number  of  circles  re« 
spectivdy  equal  to  the  former,  aU  touching  in  the  same  point.  Now  ma^ 
thematicians  will  tdl  you  that  the  external  angles  between  all  the  drdes, 
and  those  made  by  the  transverse  line  with  them  all,  are  infinitdy  small  ; 
that  the  same  transverse  or  tangential  line  cut  the  angle  between  each  pair 
oi  equal  circles  into  two  halves;  and  the  angle  between  the  two  least 
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circles  contains  all  the  rest  as  parts  of  a  ^hcde.  So  yon  see  here  is  one  in* 
finite  which  contains  many  others  within  it,  each  df  them  divisible  into  two 
infinites  a  piece. 

Lay  down  a  shilling  npon  the  table,  and  there  lies  m  infinite  space  di- 
rectly over  it;  for  all  the  Solar  and  Stellar  vortices,  uU  the  vast  expanse 
containing  the  visible  universe,  if  squeezed  into  the  diameter  of  the  shilling;^ 
would  not  fill  up  the  cylinder ;  they  could  raise  it  only  to  a  determinate 
height  computable  by  the  rules  of  arithmetic.  Place  another  shilling  doea 
to  the  former,  and  there  stands  the  like  infinite  space  over  that  toa  Draw 
a  line  across  the  two  shillings  through  their  point  of  contact  and  produce 
it  in  imagination  as  far  as  you  can  to  the  right  hand ;  as  it  passes  ak>n^  it 
will  continually  cut  superficies  capable  of  containing  other  shillings,  ea£h 
having  the  like  cylinder  over  it :  but  as  you  can  never  find  an  end  of  your 
line,  you  must  conclude  there  runs  an  infinite  row  of  columns  oa  the 
right  side  of  your  shillings.  So  here  we  have  the  square  of  infinitude,  that 
is,  an  infinite  number  of  infinite  spaces.  You  may  likewise  imagine  another 
row  running  side  by  side  beyond  the  former,  another  beyond  that,  and  so 
on  without  limitation :  which  gives  you  an  infinite  number  of  rows,  or  the 
cube  of  infinitude.  Then  we  may  consider  that  there  hangs  the  like  cylin- 
der under  each  shilling  as  rises  above  it ;  that  the  line  might  be  produced 
on  the  left  hand  as  wdl  as  on  the  right ;  and  rows  run  along  on  the  hither 
side  of  the  first  row  as  endlessly  as  on  the  further  side :  so  that  we  have 
double  infinities,  quadruple  squares,  and  octuple  cubes  of  infinitude ;  and  all 
these  together  compose  the  immensity  of  space,  which  we  can  express  by  no 
higher  term  than  still  to  call  it  infinite* 

With  respect  to  infinite  time,  or  eternity,  we  cannot  find  squares  and 
cubes  there ;  yet  every  common  eye  may  see  that  it  consists  of  two  eterni- 
ties, that  which  is  past  and  that  which  is  still  to  come :  the  one  continually 
receiving  addition,  yet  without  increase  of  quantity,  the  other  continually 
poishing,  yet  without  diminution,  by  the  successive  efflux  of  years  and 
ages.  This  cannot  happen  in  finite  periods,  where  the  part  bc^iind  con- 
stantly gathers  ground  in  proportion  upon  the  part  before :  Methasaleh  at 
the  age  of  thirty,  was  ten  years  older  and  had  ten  less  to  live  than  at  the 
age  of  twenty  :  but  who  will  say  God  is  older  now  than  in  the  beginning^, 
when  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void  ?  or  that  either  he.  or  the 
human  soul,  has  less  time  to  exist  now,  than  at  the  instant  when  he  called 
her  forth  into  Being  ? 

Thus  we  see  that  infinites  elude  all  our  rules  of  arithmetic ;  if  we  add, 
multiply,  square  or  cube,  we  cannot  increase  them  :  if  we  subtract,  divide, 
extract  the  square  or  cube  root,  we  cannot  diminish  them.  Whatever  we 
do,  we  can  niake  no  change  from  what  they  were  before ;  for  in  every  pro- 
cess where  one  quantity  is  infinite,  what  other  soever  we  may  work  it  iMu 
still  the  sum,  remainder,  product,  and  quotient  will  always  be  infinite.  Bat 
the  Divine  mathematician  proceeds  not  by  our  arithmetic:  he  wants  not 
comprehension  to  g^rasp  the  immensity  of  space,  nor  line  of  inteUi^enoe  to 
measure  the  abyss  of  eternity.  He  sees  distinctly  what  varieties  of  infinitea 
lie  contained  within  one  another,  and  what  proportion  each  bears  to  other. 
Nor  can  we  take  upon  us  to  deny  that  he  may  know  there  have  been  many 
eternities  already  past,  and  many  still  reserved  in  the  bosom  of  futarity ; 
whereof  he  may  assign  one  for  the  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishmenta, 
leaving  ample  room  beyond  for  restoring  equality  by  provisions  made  to 
bring  the  balance  even  between  his  particular  creatures.     If  we  cannot 
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comprehend  thia,  tell  me  what  there  is  we  can  comprehend  upon  the  ar- 
ticle of  Infinites ;  and  then  I  shall  admit  our  non-comprehension  a  proof  of 
the  thing  not  heing  so. 

And  yet  I  think  we  may  gather  some  illustration  of  this  matter  from  a 
case  pnt  upon  the  two  eternities  whereof  we  have  an  idea.  Nohody  can 
deny  that  God  has  had  the  power  of  creating  from  everlasting,  nor  that, 
whatever  has  heen  done,  he  might  have  exercised  that  power  from  everlast- 
ing :  therefore  there  might  have  been  creatures  who  had  existed  eternally. 
Suppose  then  there  were  two  men,  one  of  whom  had  passed  an  eternity  in 
a  certain  degree  of  uneasiness,  the  other  in  an  equal  degree  of  enjoyment ; 
and  both  were  called  to  judgment  to  show  cause  why  there  should  not  be  a 
change  of  conditions  between  them,  to  be  never  altered  again.  I  doubt 
not  &e  former  would  be  ready  enough  to  allege  the  equity  of  the  ex- 
change ;  for  that  it  was  but  reasonable  that  he  who  had  l^n  holden  from 
all  eternity  in  a  state  worse  than  nonentity,  should  be  aUotted  a  like  con- 
tinuance in  state  as  much  better ;  and  if  he  prevailed,  would  think  himself 
made  amends  for  the  unbeginning  suffenng  he  had  endured,  by  the  end- 
less enjoyment  he  expected.  Hence  it  appears  an  idea  may  be  framed  in 
speculation,  of  the  weights  hanging  eternally  on  one  side,  yet  the  balance 
being  brought  even,  and  an  equality  subsisting  if  computed  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  existence. 

10.  Yet  whatever  limits  be  really  set  to  the  duration  of  future  punish- 
ment, it  will  be  the  same  to  the  sinner  at  his  entrance  upon  it  as  if  there 
were  none :  for  if  not  endless  it  will  be  hopeless.  For  the  future  can  affect 
us  no  otherwise  than  by  our  knowledge  or  idea  of  it :  whatever  good  or 
evil  fortune  is  to  befall  me  to-morrow,  whatever  end  shall  then  be  put  to  my 
pleasures  or  afflictions  will  give  me  neither  joy  nor  sorrow,  while  I  have  no 
suspicion  of  it.  A  man  cast  into  a  loathsome  dungeon,  or  put  on  board  a 
ship  to  be  sent  into  banishment,  while  lamenting  that  he  shall  never  see  the 
light  again,  or  his  friends  and  country  again,  can  receive  no  comfort  from 
the  Prince  having  resolved  to  revoke  his  doom,  unless  he  be  told  it.  In 
like  manner,  when  the  wicked  lies  engulphed  in  the  dreadful  abyss  of  dark- 
ness, what  consolation  can  he  receive  from  a  deliverance,  however  near, 
whereof  he  can  have  no  knowledge  ?  Does  he  think  to  retain  his  present 
sanguine  expectations  ?  They  sprung  from  his  partiality  to  sensufd  plea- 
sures, flattering  him  with  the  behef  of  whatever  might  prove  an  encourage- 
ment to  follow  them  ;  therefore  must  necessarily  vanish  together  with  the 
root  whereout  they  grew.  Or  even  supposing  them  founded  on  clearest 
and  calmest  reasonings,  is  he  sure  of  carrying  with  him  his  present  ideas,  or 
the  remembrance  of  an3rthing  he  has  discovered  here  ?  Or  what  room  will 
there  be  for  dear  and  calm  reasoning  in  the  midst  of  tortures  ?  Or  vnll 
not  the  Devils  and  his  companions  in  misery,  have  cunning  enough  to  frame 
crafty  sophisms,  that  shall  overthrow  all  his  reasonings,  and  confound  his 
undmtanding  ?  If  they  see  souls  delivered  every  day,  be  sure  they  will 
let  him  know  nothing  d  the  matter ;  but  urge  all  their  topics,  and  use  all 
their  artifices,  to  aggravate  his  despair.  And  as  men  are  here  too  apt  to 
murmur  ag^ainst  God,  and  charge  him  foolishly,  when  things  go  very  much 
amiss  with  them,  so  the  reprobate,  who  as  such  must  have  a  perverse  turn 
of  mind,  when  fallen  imder  the  weight  of  divine  vengeance,  will  behold  in 
God  a  cruel  oppressor,  a  furious,  irresistible  monster,  having  no  spark  of 
mercy  in  his  nature,  and  as  incapable  of  relenting  as  time  is  of  running 
backwards. 

VOL.  I.  -  2  u 
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And  here  we  may  observe  by  the  way,  of  how  great  importance  it  ia  to 
form  oar  Dotions  of  the  divine  Attributes  aright,  and  fmina  them  upon 
solid  and  consistent  reason :  they  will  then  remain  unshaken  in  all  changes 
of  situation,  and  stand  the  test  of  adversity,  to  be  our  comfort  when  we 
need  it  most.  Whereas  if  we  flatter  ourselves  wi^  an  injudidooa  and  ill- 
grounded  idea  of  justice,  and  goodness,  and  indulgence,  because  it  smts  oar 
present  convenience,  we  shall  see  it  wrested  out  of  our  hands  some  time  or 
other,  and  then  that  will  become  an  object  of  horror  and  despondency,  vdiich 
we  used  to  look  upon  as  our  protectioi)  and  license  to  take  our  pkasmea 
without  scruple. 

11.  As  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  my  speculations  do  hurt  to  my- 
body,  X  shall  not  content  m3r8elf  with  removing  objections  against  diem,  but 
likewise  endeavour  to  guard  against  every  vain  imagination  that  I  can  con- 
ceive might  arise  in  men's  minds  from  anything  before  ofiered,  and  might 
have  a  Iwd  influence  upon  their  conduct.  Perhaps  some,  who  are  ready  to 
catch  hold  of  any  pretence  to  justify  them  in  following  their  own  indina* 
tions,  may  allege  that,  since  the  periods  and  the  several  stages  contained  in 
them  are  fixed  by  divine  appointment,  they  need  not  trouble  themselves  to 
be  careful  of  their  conduct ;  for  whatever  they  do,  they  must  run  the  come 
assigned  them,  and  cannot  alter  what  has  been  appointed  by  the  Will  of 
Heaven.  Or  possibly  some,  too  selfishly  righteous,  may  be  backward  in  re- 
claiming others  whom  they  see  travelling  the  road  of  destruction,  because, 
since  ttore  are  sufiering  states  which  must  be  borne  by  somebody,  they  will 
be  glad  to  find  others  ready  to  undertake  theoot,  as  rendering  their  own 
chance  of  escaping  the  stronger.  But  there  would  be  no  room  for  these 
surmises  if  it  were  remembered  that  I  have  all  along  disclaimed  a  fatality, 
compulsorily  and  unalterably  fixing  events  dq)endent  upon  human  agency ; 
and  that  there  being  a  secret  Will  makes  no  alteration  in  the  justness  and 
expedience  of  our  measures,  that  Will  being  constantly  fulfilled  by  the  free 
choice  of  our  own  Wills  in  matters  l3dng  under  our  power,  which  remain  as 
much  the  proper  object  of  our  deliberation  and  industry,  as  if  there  were  no 
foreknowledge  or  pre-appointment  concerning  Hiem. 

Yet  the  ideas  of  precausation  and  fatality,  of  certainty  and  necessity,  ne 
so  strongly  rivetted  together  in  men's  minds  by  custom,  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  keep  them  asunder,  when  once  disjoined,  without  repeated  efibrts,  and 
placing  things  in  various  lights,  one  ol  which  may  <dianoe  to  succeed  where 
the  others  have  failed.  Wherefore  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  make  one  more 
attempt  for  breaking  the  association ;  though  what  I  have  to  ofiler  will  be 
little  eke  in  substance  than  what  I  have  o^red  before.  The  aj^intment 
of  all  events,  both  great  and  small,  being  made  no  otherwise  than  by  the 
provision  of  adequate  causes  to  bring  them  forth,  the  most  important  and 
momentous  will  fall  under  the  same  rules  with  the  most  familiar  and  trifling. 
Let  us  consider  then  how  the  case  stands  with  respect  to  the  common  trans- 
actions oi  life.  If  I  have  friends  to  dine  with  me  to-morrow,  and  have 
settled  my  bill  of  fare  of  things  I  know  are  to  be  had  in  the  house,  or  the 
yard,  or  the  market,  I  may  look  upon  the  ai^)earance  of  the  dishes  upon  my 
table  as  a  certain  event  comprised  in  the  list  of  appointments,  because  1 
know  idl  the  causes  are  ready  at  hand  requisite  to  produce  it ;  and  it  was 
certain  seven  vears  ago,  though  I  did  not  know  it  then,  nor  could  anybody 
have  foretold  it.  Neverthelc^,  how  is  it  unaltentble,  but  that  how  strongly 
soever  I  have  resolved  to  have  a  turkey,  it  is  still  in  my  power  to  excha^B;e 
it  for  a  goose  ?  What  compulsion  was  I  under  either  in  making  my  deter- 
mination, or  in  keeping  it  ?     Wherein  does  it  render  my  cares  unneces&ary 
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in  giving  orders  to  my  aenrants  for  providing  and  preparing  the  meats  ? — 
Or  what  alteration  does  the  opinion  of  a  pre-appointment  make,  so  much  as 
of  a  lettace  in  the  sallad,  or  a  garnish  upon  the  dish  ? 

Perhaps  I  design  to  buy  a  horse  for  my  riding,  but  have  not  any  parti- 
cular one  in  my  eye  :  I  know  there  are  enow  to  be  had  in  town,  and  the 
jockeys  will  cheat  one  egregiously ;  yet  I  am  resolved  to  deal  with  them  aa 
well  as  I  can.  This,  too,  stands  upon  the  roll  of  appointments ;  for  there 
are  causes  in  being,  dependent  in  a  chain  upon  the  operations  of  the  first, 
which  will  direct  me  to  one  certain  purchase :  though  I  know  not  what  will 
be  the  issue,  yet  I  know  it  will  depend  partly  upon  my  own  management. 
Therefore  what  have  I  else  to  do  than  take  the  best  care  and  get  the  best 
advice  I  can  in  the  matter  ?  And  what  could  I  do  better  if  all  things  lay 
under  the  disposal  of  Chance,  and  there  were  neither  order  nor  government 
in  the  universe  ? 

So  every  man's  future  state,  whether  of  reward  or  punishment,  depends 
npon  his  tenor  of  behaviour  in  life,  and  the  provision  of  causes  influencing 
him  to  hold  it.  He  cannot  indeed  foresee  the  issue  with  absolute  certainty, 
because  he  cannot  certainly  know  what  trials  he  may  be  put  to,  nor  examine 
an  the  recesses  of  his  own  heart,  to  see  precisely  what  d^;rees  of  strength 
or  weakness  lie  latent  there ;  yet  so  far  as  he  can  discern  these,  he  may 
rise  to  a  proportionable  degree  of  assurance ;  and  for  what  uncertainties  re- 
main, he  may  know  that  a  constant  application  of  his  judgment,  and  vigi- 
lance, and  industry,  wiU  diminish  the  hazard  and  add  to  his  security.  And 
what  better  could  he  augurate,  or  more  effectual  could  he  do,  supposing 
God  himself  did  not  know  what  would  become  of  him,  or  had  made  no  «p* 
pointment  concerning  him  ? 

Then  for  the  quantity  of  evil  being  ascertained,  we  may  argue  by  the  like 
parity  of  reason  between  greats  evils  and  smaller.  All  the  troubles,  mis- 
fortunes, and  disappointments  of  this  world,  are  owing  to  a  concurrence  of 
drcnmstances  and  particular  causes  deriving  their  efficacy  from  the  First : 
nor  when  he  began  the  chain,  can  we  suppose  him  ignorant  or  thoughtless 
of  every  minute  effect  that  would  ensue  from  his  operation,  even  to  the 
fidling  of  a  sparrow  to  the  gpround,  or  the  shedding  of  a  hair  upon  our  heads. 
Neithier  can  we  imagine  bun  so  ill  a  contriver  as  not  to  have  provided  for 
as  many  of  those  casualties  as  were  necessary  for  his  wise  and  gracious  pur- 
poses, or  so  regardless  of  his  creatures  as  to  permit  a  single  one  more  to 
happen  than  were  so  necessary:  for  he  ordains  all  things  by  number, 
weight,  and  measure. 

Therefore  we  must  conclude  there  is  a  certain  number  of  bruises,  broken 
bones,  fires,  losses,  vexations  and  other  sinister  accidents,  appointed  to  be- 
fall on  earth.  But  what  rule  of  eondnct  can  we  gather  from  hence,  since 
we  know  not  the  number  ?  For  this  belongs  to  ti^e  secret  Will,  which  is 
no  guide  of  our  proceedings.  Shall  I  fboli^y  run  down  a  precipice,  where 
it  is  a  hundred  to  one  but  I  fall  and  hart  myself  grievously,  becuise  all 
things  are  ^ipointed  in  number,  weight,  and  measure  ?  If  I  knew  that  I 
must  have  one  tumble  in  my  life  and  no  more,  I  might  as  well  take  it  now 
as  another  time :  or  if  I  biew  that  some  one,  and  but  one,  out  of  twenty 
of  us,  must  have  a  tumble,  it  might  be  thought  a  fit  of  romantic  generosity 
to  venture  my  own  neck  to  save  tiie  rest.  But  by  what  rule  of  logic  can 
you  prove,  that  I  shall  hurt  myself  ever  the  more  or  less  hereafter  for  my 
falling  now  ?  or  that  it  shall  any  ways  ufkct  the  good  or  bad  fortune  oi 
other  people  ? 

9u2 
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What  dlBasters  hang  over  us  from  causes  out  of  our  power,  caiinoC 
be  altered  by  anything  we  do ;  and  what  we  may  either  bring  upon  our- 
selves  or  avoid,  depends  upon  the  causes  suited  to  produce  it.  Which  in  this 
cas^  are  our  own  actions^  Here  then  we  have  it  in  our  option  to  detemune 
what  shall  be  the  appointed  event  lying  in  the  secret  Will :  to  add  or  sub- 
tract one  among  the  number  of  disasters  requisite,  because  we  have  the 
causes  of  it  under  command.  Therefore  if  I  can  escape  an  impending  dan- 
ger by  my  care  and  good  management,  I  shall  look  upon  it  as  a  dear  gain, 
equally  with  ^ose  who  hold  ^  reality  and  dominion  of  chance :  for  the 
advantage  is  visible,  but  the  damage  to  ensue  I  cannot  discover  upon  any 
of  my  prindples.  In  like  manner  the.  future  states  of  men  depend,  not 
upon  a  fatality,  but  upon  the  natural  causes,  to  wit,  their  req>ective  man- 
ners of  behaviour  here  upon  earth :  and  the  number  of  either  sort  upon  the 
number  of  persons  who  shall  choose  either  course  of  life.  Hier^bre  he 
that  saves  himself  or  his  neighbour  from  destruction,  is  so  far  from  hurting 
anybody,  that  he  does  a  signal  service  to  the  universe ;  by  making  one  fewer 
sneering  state  requisite  therein,  than  there  would  have  been  had  he  omitted 
his  endeavours. 

12.  Now  to  condnde  this  whole  artide  of  equality,  I  hope  nobody  will 
take  offence  merdy  upon  account  of  its  novdty :  for  lu>wever  novd  it  may 
be,  it  hurts  none  of  the  old  tenets  aiid  precepts  that  have  been  employed  to 
keep  the  world  in  order ;  nor  lessens  the  expedience  oi  being  careful  of  our 
conduct  in  a  single  point.  It  leaves  justice  to  proceed  as  before  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  reward  and  punishment  according  to  every  man's  deserts :  par- 
ticular care  has  been  taken  to  provide  against  every  notion  that  might  be 
engrafted  upon  it,  of  dangerous  consequence  either  to  Religion  or  good 
morals :  it  has  beeii  applied  as  persuasive  to  that  humility  and  lowliness  of 
mind,  so  strongly  inculcated  in  our  Sacred  Writings :  and  as  an  encourage- 
ment, drawn  from  the  fund  of  natural  reason,  to  that  unreserved  and  uni- 
versal charity  whidi  is  the  grand  precept  both  of  sound  philosophy  and 
revealed  Religion. 

If  it  be  said  these  doctrines  are  sufficiently  recommended  already  upon 
the  authority  of  the  sacred  orades  and  interpretations  of  them  by  the  Church, 
and  that  to  lead  men  into  another  course  of  evidence  would  only  be  drawing 
aside  their  attention  frt>m  a  surer  guidance :  I  shall  answer,  that  those  who 
are  so  happy  as  to  follow  steadily  this  sure  guidance,  and  find  it  supply  all 
thdr  uses,  and  satisfy  every  difficulty  arising  in  their  minds,  will  do  wdl  to 
adhere  to  it  still,  without  heeding  my  speculations,  as  being  not  intended 
for  them.  But  it  has  happened  somehow,  whether  by  an  unlucky  constitu- 
tion <^  mind  or  a  faulty  education,  or  bad  company,  or  injudidous  manage- 
ment of  some  preachers,  or  absurdities  engrafted  by  crafty  pretenders  to 
sanctity,  that  this  surest  guidance  does  not  obtain  the  reserved  credit  with 
everybody.  Is  it  not  t^n  acting  agreeably  to  Christian  charity,  and  the 
example  of  him  who  became  all  things  to  all  men,  if  by  any  means  he  might 
gain  some,  to  address  these  people  in  the  way  they  will  listen  to,  and 
attempt  leading  them  into  the  same  points  whereto  thdr  proper  guide  would 
nave  conducted  them,  though  by  a  different  road  wherein  they  may  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  travd.  And  if  they  will  be  pleased  to  confuder  maturdy 
what  has  been  here  suggested  from  experience  and  reason,  together  with 
what  further  their  own  dioughts  may  suggest,  concerning  the  nature  of  die 
mind  acting  constantly  upon  motives,  the  dependence  of  dSects  upon  causes, 
the  universal  government  of  Providence,  the  dispassionate  and  impartial  na- 
ture of  God :  it  seems  to  me  as  if  they  could  not  foil  of  seeing  a  solid 
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foundation  for  this  equality,  and  inferring  from  thence  that  there  is  no  in- 
trinsic excellence  of  one  man  above  another,  nor  other  than  was  the  gift  o£ 
Heaven;  and  that  there  is  a  mutual  connection  of  interests  among  the 
several  members,  as  well  of  the  creation  as  of  every  community  contained 
in  it,  so  that  whoever  procures  any  good  for  his  neighbour,  does  in  effect 
procure  it  for  himself. 

Should  I  be  thought  in  some  places  to  have  run  on  too  finespun  aig;u« 
mentations,  or  in  others  drawn  too  strong-coloured  figures,  for.  anybody's 
liking :  let  him  be  good-natured  enough  to  suppose,  &at  were  we  to  dis- 
course over  this  subject  in  private,  and  he  would  let  me  know  his  taste,  I 
should  endeavour  to  conform  myself  thereto.  But  as  I  know  not  who  mav 
deign  to  cast  an  eye  upon  my  labours,  I  must  accommodate  them  the  best  I 
can  to  difi^rent  tastes,  and  provide  against  all  attacks,  as  well  of  the  subtle 
minei*  as  the  open  assailant.  If  he  be  already  intimately  persuaded  of  the 
general  interest  being  his  own  upon  any  other  grounds  whatever,  he  has  my 
consent  to  think  no  more  of  the  equality ;  which  I  urged  with  none  other 
aim  than  to  work  this  persuasion. .  But  whether  self-interest  be  the  real 
foundation  of  all  our  rules  of  conduct  or  not,  it  has  certainly  a  powerful  in- 
fluence upon  our  motions :  therefore  it  must  be  no  small  service  to  Religion 
and  virtue,  to  set  this  spring  so  as  that  it  may  assist  in  their  operations* 
This  is  the  point  I  have  been  driving  at,  and  if  we  both  agree  in  the  same 
point,  we  need  not  quarrel  about  the  difierent  ways  whereby  we  arrived 
at  it :  but  may  go  on  amicably  the  remainder  oi  our  journey,  consult* 
ing  together,  as  often  as  there  may  be  occasion,,  upon  the  most  efiectnal 
methods  of  pursuing  what  we  have  agreed  to  be  the  truest  road  to  our 
own  interest. 


CHAP   XXXI. 

RE-ENLARGEMENT  OF  VIRTUE. 

In  order  to  understand  the  title  of  this  Chapter,  we  may  recoLect  that 
of  Chapter  XXXVI.  [p.  267,  Vol.  I.  of  this  edition],  which  was  entitled  the 
l^imitation  of  Virtue  I  doubt  not  as  many  good  people-as  have  had  patience 
to  go  through  the  arg^ument  pursued  there>have  condemned  mefor  limiting  her 
within  shamefully  narrow  bounds:  it  is  weU  if  they  were  quieted  for  a  while 
by  the  hint  dropped  in  the  two  closing  Sections,  of  what  I  am  now  going  to 
do ;  which  is  to  restore  her  to  her  ancient  splendour,  and  the  full  glory  she 
merits  by  her  most  arduous  trials  and  most  noble  sacrifices.  If  they  still 
blame  me  for  leaving  her  so  long  voider  a  cloud,  let  it  be  alleged  in  my 
excuse,  that  I  could  not  clear  up  her  rights  sooner,  having  not  gotten 
together  the  materials  requisite  for  that  purpose.  If  they  uige  Uiat  I 
ought  to  have  prepared  all  my  materials  before  I  proceeded  to  build  upon 
them :  they  may  please  to  consider  that  my  case  is  difierent  from  that  of 
the  divines.  They  are  to  make  the  proper  use  of  an  old  science :  I  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  new  one. 

For  though  Religion  and  morality  be  an  ancient  science,  yet  it  has  been 
placed  upon  so  many  various  bottoms,  the  main  supports  of  it  made  to  bear 
so  difi^erently  upon  one  another,  and  the  whole  fabric  so  disfigured  with 
the  additions  of  injudicious  or  ill-designing  workmen,  that  it  seemed  no 
blameable  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  whole  afresh  firom  the  very  ground  : 
not  with  de&ign  to  make  alterations  in  the  chambers  or  apartments^  but  to 
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dispose  them  upon  a  more  consistent  plan,  and  render  the  passages  of 
communication  less  intricate  and  abrupt  between  them.  In  prosecution  or 
this  scheme  I  could  take  nothing  for  known  or  acknowledged,  but  must  woik 
my  way  step  by  step  as  I  oould,  and  deduce  my  principles  anew  from  the 
materials  furnished  by  common  experience.  But  it  is  the  general  and 
allowed  practice  of  those  who  trace  other  sciences  from  the  beginning,  to 
build  what  they  can  upon  some  of  th^  first  princifdes  considered  alone, 
before  they  proceed  to  collect  other  principles ;  though  they  know  wdl 
enough  their  building  will  not  stand  in  all  its  parts  when  these  latter  come 
to  be  employed  likewise. 

Your  professors  of  natural  philosophy  do  so  in  their  lectures  upon  the  five 
mechanical  powo^ :  if  you  go  to  apply  their  rules  to  common  use  you  will 
not  find  them  answer :  but  why  ?  Because  there  is  a  roughness  in  all  your 
instruments,  that  will  hinder  their  operation  in  the  manner  you  was  taught 
to  expect.  This  the  professor  was  not  ignorant  of,  but  would  not  burden 
you  with  too  many  things  at  once,  judging  it  expedient  to  instruct  you 
thoroughly  in  all  that  his  engines  would  p^form  supposing  them  perfectly 
smooth ;  and  reserve  for  other  lectures  to  examine  the  nature  of  friction, 
and  what  alteration  that  will  make  according  to  the  degrees  of  it.  Or  if 
he  be  to  read  upon  gravitation,  he  vnll  tell  you  tiiat  falling  bodies  pass 
through  spaces  in  their  descent  bearing  a  duplicate  ratio  to  the  times  of 
iheir  descending :  that  projectiles  move  in  a  regular  parabola,  forming 
exactly  the  same  angle  in  their  fisdl  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  with  whi(£ 
they  were  thrown  up.  Try  the  truth  of  this  theory  with  a  stone  or  what* 
ever  comes  next  to  hand,  and  you  will  find  it  prove  defective :  but  he  will 
afterwards  explain  to  you  how,  and  in  what  proportion,  this  must  neces- 
sarily happen  from  the  resistance  of  air. 

Now  the  foundation  which  seemed  to  me  the  first  to  be  laid,  as  the  only 
sure  and  stable  one  whereon  the  building  I  had  taken  in  hand  could  be 
erected,  was  the  knowledge  of  ourselves  and  of  our  own  nature.  For  it 
has  been  asked,  how  can  a  man  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen,  if  he 
hate  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen :  so  by  parity  of  reason  it  might  be 
asked,  what  can  a  man  know  of  God  or  things  invisible,  which  he  cannot 
see,  who  knows  nothing  of  himself,  his  own  manner  of  acting  and  thinking, 
or  operation  of  the  things  wherewith  he  ia  daily  conversant  ?  For  the  ideas 
we  can  frame  of  God  are  none  other  than  what  we  gather  by  analogy 
from  something  found  among  ourselves :  and  Religion  being  designed  for 
the  uses  of  man,  cannot  be  so  explained  nor  aj^lied  tts  to  serve  his  uses, 
vnthout  a  knowledge  of  human  nature.  The  want  of  this  reflection,  I  am 
^t  to  think,  has  given  rise  to  those  invohmtary  errors  which  have  been 
fallen  into  in  the  expositions  md  interpretations  of  it :  as  to  the  designed 
perversions,  they  were  made  by  men  who  had  studied  human  nature  but 
too  weD,  and  served  their  own  ends  upon  its  weaknesses.  So  Aat  in  this 
respect  the  childroi  of  this  world,  the  sons  of  ambition  and  avarice,  have 
proved  wiser  than  the  children  of  light :  because  the  latter  chose  to  remain 
dways  children,  confining  themselves  to  the  tenets  and  abstractions  taught 
them  in  their  schools,  without  extending  their  observation  to  oAer  things 
requisite  to  complete  the  perfect  manhood  of  knowledge. 

Such  then  being  my  principal  fomwktion,  it  behoved  me  to  work  it  well, 
before  I  proceeded  to  maik  out  any  other  ground,  which  would  only  interrupt 
our  progress  by  dividing  our  attention :  and  having  gathered  what  obscr- 
vations  I  could  make  upon  the  motions  of  the  mind,  and  the  manner  wherein 
she  stands  affected  by  the  common  occurrences  of  liffe,  I  conceived  it  not 
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inexpedient  to  try  what  scheme  of  candiict  might  he  conatmcted  apon  this 
narrow  basis  alone.  Induced  thereto  partly  by  what  we  often  hear  asserted 
from  the  pnlpit.  That  if  we  regard  the  hi^^nness  of  this  life  only,  still  the 
good  will  be  found  greatly  to  baye  the  advantage  oyer  the  wicked :  which* 
though  agreeing  with  my  own  sentiments,  I  resolyed  to  giye  it  a  full  and 
fieur  examination.  Accordingly  I  pursued  a  train  of  consequences  naturally 
resulting  from  the  premises  then  in  hand,  whereby  1  found  that  virtue 
mi^t  b^  raised  to  a  flourishing  height,  though  planted  ^upon  none  other 
ground  than  a  due  regard  to  our  tenqxiral  happiness.  And  I  flatter  myself 
Sie  divines  will  not  think  thebr  assertion  at  all  invalidated  by  what  has 
been  there  done:  for  it  has  been  made  appear,  that  while  we  have  a 
prospect  of  years  to  come,  and  which  of  us  does  not  persuade  himself  he 
has  such  a  prospect  ?  the  surest  road  to  a  happy  life  lies  through  the 
practice  of  virtue. 

But  if  I  have  failed  in  supporting  her  interests  to  the  end,  they  need  not 
be  ofiended  vrith  me  for  an  event,  which,  rightly  considered,  terminates 
more  in  their  favour  than  if  I  had  succeeded ;  for  there  b  not  a  word  of 
God  or  another  world  to  be  found  in  the  first  Volume:  therefore  the  doc* 
trine  there  contained  may  be  called  the  rdigion  of  an  Atheist ;  at  least  sudi 
unless  I  have  been  somewhere  faulty  in  my  deductions,  as  an  Atheist  might 
subscribe  to.  Now  had  it  been  possible  to  have  framed  a  complete  system 
of  behaviour  upon  Atheistical  principles,  it  must  have  lessened  the  recom- 
mendation of  Theology :  which  might  then  have  been  regarded  as  a  matter 
fit  only  to  amuse  the  curious  in  th^  leism'e  hours ;  but  of  no  avail  in  prac- 
tice nor  making  any  alteration  in  the  duties  of  life. 

3.  Having  apologized  for  my  limitation  of  rirtoe,  I  may  with  better  grace 
desire  the  like  caution  may  be  observed  in  perusing  several  other  parts  of 
my  work :  and  that  men  wiU  not  be  scandalized  at  anything  they  find 
in  a  single  passage  or  a  few  pages  detached  from  the  rest,  nor  until  they 
see  what  uses  wiU  be  afterwards  made  of  it.  For  the  laws  of  philosophicid 
disquisitions  and  of  sermons  are  very  different :  the  latter  being  addressed 
to  the  populace,  whose  inattention  seldom  permits  them  to  carry  away 
more  than  a  few  separate  scraps,  care  must  be  taken  to  deliver  nothing  that 
is  not  perfectly  innocent  to  the  tendercst  digestion.  The  preacher  must  not 
dislike  our  physicians,  who  often  mingle  antimony,  mercury,  solanum,  opium, 
and  other  poisonous  drug^  in  their  prescriptions :  because  mankind  is  so 
perverse,  they  will  be  sure  to  pick  up  the  poison  and  leave  the  correcting 
ingredients  behind ;  if  not  to  swallow  it,  at  least  to  throw  in  his  hce,  or 
bespatter  his  character. 

But  the  former  are  addressed  to  the  studious,  who  can  follow  a  train  of 
reasoning  throughout,  and  distinguish  between  what  is  asserted  as  a  certain 
truth,  or  only  as  a  necessary  consequence  from  the  argmneot  at  present  in 
hand.  They  wilbnot  be  like  the  pditely  learned,  reading  only  to  shine  in 
conversation :  whose  aversion  to  trouble  makes  them  expect  to  have  all 
difficulties  cleared  up  in  a  single  page,  or  a  whole  system  explained  while 
one  sits  prattling  over  a  dish  of  tea.  These  are  unreasonable  expectations 
which  I  am  sure  I  cannot,  and  bdieve  no  man  alive  can,  undertake  to 
answer.  Therefore  must  beg  leave  to  except  against  the  procedure  of  all, 
who  shall  cite  a  passage  or  two,  or  give  an  abstract  of  some  Chapter,  and 
then  with  a  confident  air  ask  the  gay  circle  around  them,  what  they  must 
think  of  that ;  as  also  against  the  judgment  of  any  who  shall  pass  it  without 
hearing  me  through,  or  without  having  cognizance  of  the  cause  whereon 
they  pronounce. 
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3,  Had  I  been  withholden  by  the  aiwe  of  these  partial  ezaminen  and 
hasty  judges  from  condading  my  last  book  in  the  manner  I  did,  I  could  not 
have  made  it  so  apparent  as  I  think  it  most  be  to  every  one  who  considefB 
the  argoments  urged  there,  of  how  necessary  importance  Religion  is,  not 
only  for  keeping  the  Tulgar  and  the  giddy  in  order,  but  likewise  for  the  re- 
fined and  the  deep-thinking.  The  glittering  hopes  and  formidable  toron 
of  another  life  might  still  have  been  thought  useful  to  play  off  as  engines, 
upon  those  who  consulted  only  their  passions,  and  had  no  further  concern 
than  for  present  pleasures:  but  wholly  needless  for  such  as  had  discernment 
enough  to  see,  that  a  decent  and  orderly  behaviour  was  the  pix^>er  way  to 
attain .  serenity  of  mind,  health,  of  body,  proq>erity  and  security  among 
mankind. 

Nor  indeed  can  it  be  denied  there  have  been  those  who  have  passed 
through  life  very  comfortably  and  even  with  applause,  without  loolang  at 
anytlmig  beyond.  Epicurus,  the  grand  apostle  of  infidelity,  stands  recorded 
in  history  for  his  exemplary  sobriety  and  friendliness.  Atticus  appears  to 
have  been  the  most  pnident  man  among  the  Romans  in  his  time,  and  to 
have  possessed  a'  large  share  even  of  Chnstian  diarity,  doing  service  to  all 
without  distinction  or  mixture  of  party  zeal,  which  then  ran  at  the  highest. 
And  for  the  politicians  of  ancient  days,  many  of  whom  proved  exodlent 
legislators  and  governors,  it  is  pretty  certain  they  did  not  believe  in  their 
country  religion,  nor  does  it  appear  what  other  rdigion  or  philosophy  most 
of  ^em  had. 

But  we  cannot  conclude  upon  the  tendency  of  principles  from  the  prac- 
tice of  single  persons ;  for  no  man  can  wrap  himself  up  so  entirely  in  his 
own  notions,  as  not  to  take  a  tincture  from  others  among  whom  he  con- 
verses. For  having  from  his  childhood  been  used  to  hear  the  virtues  coo- 
stantiy  spoken  of  with  honour,  he  will  insensibly  imbibe  an  esteem  of  them 
without  knowing  why :  for  though  I  cannot  allow  them  innate,  they  are 
perhaps  generally  the  growth  of  custom,  our  second  nature.  But  were  there 
a  nation  of  Atheists,  I  apprehend  they  could  not  flourish  long :  for  though 
they  might  find  it  expedient  to  bring  up  their  children  in  sentiments  of 
honour  and  probity,  yet  the  thinking  persons  among  them  would  quickly  see 
80  far  into  human  nature  as  to  discover  that  each  man's  own  happmess  is  the 
proper  foundation  whereon  all  his  schemes  of  conduct  are  to  be  ultimatdy 
placed ;  that  honour,  justice,  public  spirit,  benevolence  and  the  like,  aiebut 
props  employed  to  strengthen  the  superstructure,  where  the  visible  connec- 
tion with  its  original  basis  is  wanting;  that  the  fieune  of  their  names,  after 
themselves  have  fiallen  into  annihilation,  is  no  object  deserving  their  regard. 
Therefore  upon  finding  themselves  approach  near  their  end,  when  by  tiieir 
long  eipperience  they  are  become  most  capable  o!  contriving  for  the  public, 
they  will  be  most  careless  of  her  interests.  Kay,  it  is  well  if  they  stay  so 
long  before  they  find  occasions  happen  wherein  they  will  persuade  them- 
selves they  may  serve  their  private  ends  without  ever  being  discovered, 
though  to  great  damage  of  others  or  of  the  community :  in  which  cases  they 
will  be  sure  to  prefer  their  own  advantage,  whereby  things  must  soon  run 
to  decay  and  ruin.  Therefore  it  is  incumbent  upon  every  state  to  discourage 
the  beginnings  of  infidelity,  by  all  means  consistent  with  humanity  and  the 
just  rights  of  civil  liberty. 

4.  And  perhaps  the  world  might  still  go  on  better,  ifthe  politicians  of 
all  countries  would,  as  I  hope  those  of  our  own  ahr^ady^do,  extend  their 
views  beyond  this  scene  of  sublunary  affairs,  and  consider  themselves  as 
citizens  of  the  universe.     That  they  would  not  lay  out  their  whole  sagacity 
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upon  the  methods  of  hringing  their  schemes  to  hear,  hut  hestow  a  little 
of  it  upon  the  scheme^  themselyes ;  examining  why  they  esteem  power, 
credit,  honour,  riches,  desirahle  at  all :  and  if  they  can  find  none  other  Why 
than  to  make  them  happy,  whether  it  hecomes  persons  of  tLeir  extensive 
understandings  to  think  no  further  than  the  happiness  to  be  had  during  the 
twenty  or  thirty  years  of  their  oootinuaace  in  splendour  here.  }  do  not  ex- 
pect Uiey  will  suffer  themselves  to.be  guided  in  their  opinions  by  authority, 
nor  put  aside  frdm  their  aims  by  the  general  estimation,  nor  does  it  behove 
them  so  to  do :  but  then  let  them  be  sure  they  did  not  take  any  of  them  up 
upon  the  estimation  of  others,  and  those  not  of  the  soundest  judgment,  only 
because  they  were  always  told  from  their  childhood  by  their  nurse  or  their 
mother  or  everybody  else  they  met  with,  how  fine  a  thing  it  was  to  be  great. 
For  it  becomes  persons  of  their  extraordinary  abilities  to  judge  for  &em- 
selves,  to  cast  aside  youthful  prejudices,  to  draw  a  plan  of  liSfe  upon  the  9olid 
ground  of  reason,  and  go  to  the  bottom  of  things  for  their  foundation. 

But  because  this  is  a  science  of  itself,  which  those  who  are  busied  in  other 
occupations  may  want  leisure  to  pursue  minutely ;  I  have  attempted  in  this 
second  Volume  to  trace  a  train  g£  consequences  from  tiie  contemplation  of 
nature,  which  any  one  may  judge  of  without  aid  of  tradition  or  received 
tenets :  whereby  it  appears  that  the  universe  lies  under  one  completely  re- 
gulated policy ;  that  the  properties  of  bodies,  the  powers  of  animals,  the 
talents  of  men,  and  all  other  provisions,  are  made  with  regard  to  the  whole ; 
that  the  good  of  each  particular  depends  upon  the  good  of  all :  and  whoever 
adds  to  liie  happiness  of  another*  adds  thereby  to  his  own.  From  henc6  it 
follows  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and  an  unreserved  attachment  to  the 
public  benefit,  the  surest  road  to  self-interest :  and  since  persons  whose 
judgment  far  exceeds  others,  have  reason  to  prize  the  approbation  of  that 
above  all  popular  applause,  that  the  most  noble  sacrifice  tiiey  can  make,  and 
for  which  they  may  most  deservedly  applaud  themselves  is,  when  they  have 
preferred  the  pubUc  good  before  their  own  private  interests,  or  whatever 
they  had  set  their  hearts  upon  most  strongly. 

o.  Therefore  now  we  may  do  ample  justice  to  Regius,  whom  we  left 
under  a  sentence  of  folly  for  throwing  away  life  with  iJl  its  enjoyments  for 
a  phantom  of  honour.  For  he  may  allege  that  he  had  not  a  fair  trial  be- 
fore, his  principal  evidence  being  out  oi  the  way,  which  having  since  col- 
lected in  the  course  of  his  second  book,  he  moves  for  a  rehearing.  For  he 
will  now  plead  that  it  was  not  a  fantastic  joy  in  tiie  transports  of  rectitude, 
nor  the  stoical  rhodomontade  of  a  day  spent  in  virtue  containing  more  enjoy- 
ment than  an  age  of  bodily  delights,  nor  is  his  inability  to  bear  a  life  of 
general  odium  and  contempt,  had  his  duty  so  required,  which  fixed  him  in 
his  resolution  :  but  the  prudence  of  the  tiling  upon  a  full  and  calm  delibe- 
ration. Because  he  considered  himself  as  a  citizen  of  the  universe,  whose 
interests  are  promoted  and  maintained  by  the  particular  members  contribut- 
ing their  endeavours  towards  increasing  the  quantity  of  happiness,  wherever 
possible,  among  others  with  whom  they  have  connection  and  intercourse. 

He  saw  that  his  business  lay  with  his  fellow-creatures  of  the  same  species, 
among  whom  a  strict  attachment  to  £aith  and  honour  was  the  principal  bul- 
wark of  order  and  happiness*  that  a  shameful  conduct  in  his  present  con- 
flict would  tend  to  make  a  general  weakening  of  this  attachment,  which 
might  introduce  disorders,  rapines,  violences,  and  injuries  among  multi- 
tu<ks,  to  far  greater  amount  tbsn  his  temporary  tortures ;  that  if  he  behaved 
manfully,  he  should  set  a  glorious  example,  which  might  occasion  prosperi- 
ties to  be  gained  to  his  country  and  all  belonging  to  her,  overbalancing  the 
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weight  of  his  snfiimiigs,  especially  when  alleriated  by  the  halmy  i 
nesfi  of  acting  right.  He  was  persuaded  likewise,  that  all  the  good  a  mttti 
does,  stands  placed  to  his  account,  to  be  repaid  him  in  full  Talne  when  it 
will  be  most  useful  to  him  :  so  that  whoever  woHlb  for  another,  warka  for 
himself;  and  by  working  for  numbers,  earns  more  than  he  could  poasifaly 
do  by  working  for  himself  alone.  Therefore  he  ac5eed  like  a  thrifty  merdumt, 
who  scruples  not  to  advance  oonsideraUe  some,  and  even  to  exhaust  his  od- 
fers,  for  gaining  a  large  profit  to  the  common  stock  in  partnership.  Upon 
these  aU^ations,  supported  by  the  testmiony  of  fur-sighted  philosophy  and 
confirmed  in  the  material  paits  by  heaven-bom  Rdigion,  1  doubt  not  the 
jury  will  acquit  him  with  flying  colours,  and  the  judge  grant  hnn  a  copy  of 
the  record,  to  make  his  proper  use  of,  whenever  he  might  be  impeadied  or 
slandered  hereafter. 

6.  It  is  not  unlikely  here  that  aomebody  may  pot  me  in  mind  of  Saint 
Evremont,  who  attempted  to  write  a  tragedy,  idierein  HippoMtus  was  to  be 
the  principal  character,  but  had  not  gone  on  Ur  before  he  found  his  hero 
dwindled  insensibly  into  a  very  Monsienr  Saint  Evremont,  having  the  FVench- 
man's  sentiments,  making  his  reflections,  and  talking  exactly  in  the  same 
strain.  And  then  ask  me  by  what  authority  of  history  1  prove  that  Reguhis 
had  any  notion  of  the  vehicles,  the  Aions,  the  balancing  periods,  the  all- 
space-filling  Mundane  soul,  the  unessential  nature  of  justice,  her  genet ation 
from  expecUence,  the  purchase  of  estates  by  unavoidable  or  virtuous  suffer- 
ing, the  general  partnership  and  universal  bank  of  Ned  Search.  To  this 
question  I  shall  reply  that  it  is  not  my  business  to  make  critical  remarks  upcm 
history,  nor  have  I  anything  to  do  with  the  person  of  Regulus,  nor  to  pene- 
trate the  real  motives  of  his  conduct.  He  stands  mith  me  as  an  ideal  cha- 
racter, the  representative  of  all  persons  who  might  come  into  his  situation  : 
and  I  was  to  show  that  prudential  motives  of  true  self-int^est  might  be  sug- 
gested to  them,  upon  solid  and  substantial  reasons,  for  actmg  in  the  manner 
he  did. 

Yet  it  is  not  necessary  that  whoever  practises  the  like  fimmen  of  beha- 
viour should  be  led  into  it  by  just  the  same  train  of  reasonmg  as  I  have 
drawn  out :  for  I  am  not  so  narrow-minded  as  to  pronounce  everything  no 
more  than  a  shining  sin,  which  does  not  proceed  pre<^Bdy  from  the  princi- 
ples appearing  truest  to  me.  It  is  enoi^h  we  have  shown  the  action  to  be 
prudent,  and  whoever  performs  it  as  being  right,  deserves  our  approbation, 
though  he  may  not  discern  wherdn  the  prudence  of  it  consists.  Had  it 
inde^  been  undertaken  out  of  vanity,  resentment,  fbn<toess  of  fiune  or  any 
other  selfish  motive,  though  being  beneficial  to  the  universe,  te  performer 
might  have  shared  the  firmts  in  conmion  with  others ;  yet  this  would  have 
been  an  accidental  benefit,  nor  would  he  have  merited  reward  or  commenda- 
tion :  but  must  have  stood  in  the  case  of  that  Roman  Master  of  the  horse, 
who  being  strictly  enjoined  to  avoid  a  battle  during  his  Dictator's  absence, 
nevertheless  attacked  the  enemy  and  gained  a  complete  victory ;  for  which 
the  Dictator  on  his  return  gave  him  the  honours  usually  conferred  on  a  con* 
queror,  and  then  punished  him  severely  for  his  disobedience.  But  he  who 
practises  a  self  denial>  or  goes  through  a  painful  or  perilous  undertaking, 
which  is  beneficial,  because  esteeming  it  has  duty,  or  recommended  by  all 
persons  of  approved  judgment,  or  dictated  by  the  moral  sense,  or  iqpon  any 
other  of  those  motives  comprehended  under  the  name  of  conscience ;  does, 
besides  the  accidental  benefit  he  knows  nothing  of,  bring  himself  wi^in  the 
ver^e  of  justice,  and  the  stream  of  those  rewards  she  distributes  to 
well-doing. 
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7.  For  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  every  one  liioiild  tnoe  U»e  fectit«de 
of  his  measures  quite  up  to  the  fountain  h^.  Some  persons  have  not  the 
talents,  most  conditions  of  life  do  not  afford  the  leisure*  nor  do  some  ages 
or  countries  furnish  the  lights,  necessary  for  that  purpose.  But  God  gives 
to  every  man  the  talents,  the  opportunities,  the  lights,  sufficient  for  the 
iprork  whereto  he  calls  him :  it  is  the  creature's  business  to  answer  the  call, 
■whether  coming  by  the  voice  of  his  own  reason,  or  the  general  recom- 
mendation of  Uie  judicious,  or  the  admonitions  of  his  moral  sense,  or 
whatever  other  channel  of  conveyance  his  best  judgment  shall  satisfy  him 
brings  it  genuine.  For  by  following  steadily  the  best  guidance  he  can  get 
against  the  opposition  of  passion,  danger,  pain,  and  affliction,  he  shall  be- 
come an  object  of  the  Divine  fieivour.  And  for  such  as  can  discern  what 
courses  of  conduct  are  most  extensively  beneficial,  they  will  act  prudently  by 
leading  others  into  them  by  such  methods  as  they  can,  whether  of  persua- 
sion or  exhortation  or  example  or  applause ;  which  last  we  have  already  seen 
is  there  most  deservedly  belonging  where  it  be  most  usefully  applied. 
For  in  so  doing,  they  not  only  procure  a  general  advantage,  but  place 
themselves  and  those  they  prevail  upon  withm  reach  of  that  arm  of  justice 
wherewith  she  distributes  her  rewards. 

Nor  need  they  despise  those  expedients  for  their  own  private  use ;  for 
no  man,  how  much  soever  he  may  see  in  his  closet,  can  carry  the  whole 
chart  of  it  abroad  with  him  when  he  enters  upon  action:  therefore  it 
behoves  him  to  nourish  up  vigorous  moral  senses,  and  fix  a  strong  appro- 
bation upon  proper  objects,  to  direct  and  actuate  him  upon  every  particular 
occasion ;  and  what  he  does  by  their  instigation  will  answer  all  purposes  as 
effectually  as  if  he  could  have  run  his  eye  along  the  whole  line  of  expedi- 
ence. And,  after  all,  though  one  man  may  look  further  than  another,  there 
is  none  so  piercing  sighted  as  to  see  to  the  very  end  c^  the  line :  for  it  has 
been  shown  before,  that  the  effect  of  our  actions  extends  to  distant  times 
and  regions,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  mortal  ken.  So  that  the  wisest  man 
can  proceed  only  by  rule  and  guidance,  not  by  knowledge :  taking  the  ex- 
X>edience  of  his  conduct  to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  as  an  evidence  of  its  being 
expedient  to  the  visible  world. 

8.  But  the  necessity  of  rules  and  principles,  for  our  direction  gives  rise  to 
a  new  species  of  prudence,  which  could  not  have  had  Being,  were  we  capable 
of  taking  all  our  measures  upon  a  full  knowledge  of  then-  expedience :  for 
it  is  not  enough  to  consider  the  usefulness  of  an  action,  but  we  must  like- 
wise take  into  account  how  far  it  may  either  confirm  or  weaken  the  infiu- 
ence  of  some  wholesome  rule ;  because  more  good  or  harm  may  be  done 
that  way  than  by  any  direct  consequences  of  the  thing  we  do.  For  there  is 
a  degree  <^  sacredness  belonging  to  all  rules,  proportionable  to  their  im- 
portance and  the  authority  whereon  they  rest,  which  must  not  be  violated 
without  very  cogent  and  evident  cause.  Yet  on  the  other  band,  since  no 
rule  is  without  exception,  there  may  be  too  strict  an  adherence  to  them, 
especiaUy  when  some  one  becomes  predominant,  so  as  to  work  a  din-egard 
of  all  the  rest :  which  is  the  case  with  your  sectaries  and  very  violent  people 
of  all  denominations,  who  are  so  terrified  at  the  barking  dogs  of  Scylla  that 
they  run  headlong  upon  Charibdis.  Hierefbre  this  necessity  we  have  been 
spring  of,  does  not  supersede  the  use  of  private  judgmient,  whidi  may 
fbd  employment  enough  in  comparing  rules  and  principles,  in  choosing 
whose  guicbnce  we  shall  trust  to,  in  understanding  the  directions  and  ap- 
plying them  to  particular  occasicms. 

For  it  is  not  enough  to  fbUow  the  best  authority  without  some  caution 
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had  of  the  channels  through  which  it  passes,  because  these  have  been 
known  sometimes  totally  to  change  the  quality  of  the  stream.  It  is  re- 
ported of  him  who  boasted  of  being  the  oldest  and  I  trow  the  wisest  kin^ 
in  Europe,  that  upon  somebody  humbly  representing  to  him  that  he  could 
not  alter  the  laws  without  Parliament,  lathee !  man,  says  he :  do  not  I 
make  the  judges  ?  Then  I  make  the  law.  So  there  have  been  interpreters 
who  have  made  the  law,  and  the  Gospel,  and  philosophy,  and  right  reason* 
to  be  just  what  they  pleased.  Therefore  it  behoves  us  to  be  circumspect, 
not  depending  upon  zeal  alone  without  discretion,  nor  imitating  the  Fiq>ists, 
who  if  they  get  rid  of  so  much  money  in  what  they  call  charity,  no  matter 
how  applied,  esteem  it  a  sure  draught  on  St.  Peter :  but  though  there  be 
an  universal  Bank,  unless  we  take  the  best  care  we  can  in  our  ability  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  situation,  that  what  we  throw  in  be  real  steiiing 
Good,  it  will  make  no  figure  upon  our  account.  Yet  no  man  need  disturb 
himself  for  unavoidable  errors  or  misguidings ;  but  may  trust  the  wisdom 
of  Providence  to  bring  good  profit  out  of  his  foolishness. 

9.  But  though  invincible  ignorance  will  justify  an  error,  hastiness  and 
passion  will  not :  for  there  are  religious  passions  as  well  as  sensual  and 
worldly,  and  the  former  are  more  dangerous  than  the  latter  by  how  much 
the  best  things  corrupted  become  the  worst.  The  most  noble  enterprises 
have  been  achieved  by  a  sedate  and  steady  courage,  not  by  a  boisterous  im- 
petuosity. Especially  when  such  sacrifices  as  that  of  Regulus  are  to  be 
made,  it  requires  the  greatest  calmness  of  judgment  to  examine  and  weigh 
all  the  motives  for  ofi^ering  it  For  life,  healUi,  ease,  and  fortune,  are  not 
to  be  thrown  away  lightly  nor  wantonly ;  they  are  the  blessings  of  Heaven, 
weU  deserving-  our  value  and  care  to  preserve  them,  nor  is  it  justifiable  to 
part  with  them  unless  on  very  weighty  considerations ;  because  the  larger 
the  price  is  to  be  paid,  the  more  needful  it  becomes  to  examine  well  the 
value  of  the  purcbause  and  security  of  the  title.  Wherefore  there  is  a  due 
caution  to  be  had  in  seeing  that  we  have  a  warrant  for  what  we  undertake : 
because  else,  after  putting  ourselves  to  vast  expense  of  toil  and  trouble,  we 
may  earn  nothing  beside  reproof  for  having  omitted  a  task  we  might  have 
performed  more  easily. 

When  young  people  first  acquire  a  liking  to  virtue,  the  fire  oi  their  blood 
sometimes  lights  up  an  ambition  of  attempting  the  most  arduous  exercises, 
and  gaining  the  topmost  summit  of  it  at  once.  But  let  them  remember 
how  they  were  led  by  degrees  into  the  learning  or  profession  they  have 
knowledge  of,  being  taught  the  rudiments  completely  first,  and  instructed 
in  the  lower  branches  bdbre  they  were  permitted  to  assist  in  the  grand 
performances  of  art :  in  like  manner  let  them  study  the  duties  of  life  lying 
every  day  in  their  way,  and  make  themselves  perfect  in  the  common  virtues, 
before  they  undertake  the  shining.  But  diis  knight-errant  humour  of 
seeking  adventures  and  perilous  encounters,  quickly  subsides,  unless  where 
fomented  by  enthusiasts  with  their  incessant  rantings ;  whereby  they  fright 
or  teaze  their  followers  into  painful  austerities,  dimgerous  abstinences,  t^- 
ous  and  fatiguing  devotions,  no  ways  conducive  to  make  them  more  useful 
in  their  stations.  Which  b  just  as  absurd  as  if  a  tailor  or  a  shoemaker 
should  live  in  a  boat  upon  the  salt  water,  to  inure  himself  to  the  hardships 
of  a  sea  vo3rage :  or  lie  out  whole  nights  in  a  ditch  by  way  of  using  himself 
to  a  campaign  Or  a  siege,  to  neither  of  which  services  he  is  ever  likely  to  be 
called.  For  Providence  appoints  to  every  man  his  station  in  this  world :  it 
is  his  business  to  consider  what  are  the  duties  of  it,  and  furnish  himself 
with  such  qualifications  as  may  carry  him  through  those  duties  completely ; 
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because  this  will  carry  him  surest  to  all  the  happiness  within  his  power  to 
attain. 

For  even  if  faith  be  the  saving  principle,  yet  no  man  can  have  solid 
grounds  to  believe  that  he  has  a  saving  faith;  otherwise  than  by  the  fruits 
it  bears :  so  that  good  works  are  either  the  one  thing  needful,  or  the  sole 
evidence  of  that  which  is  so.  But  good  wprks  are  such  only  as  may  prove 
good  for  something,  or  from  whence  good  may  redound  to  mankind :  and 
those  are  the  best  which  t^d  to  the  most  beneficial  consequences  in  our 
power  to  produce,  or  in  our  skill  to  contrive.  But  whenever  duty  calls, 
provided  all  possible  care  and  consideration  be  taken  to  know  its  voice,  no 
man  need  fear  that  he  shall  be  a  loser  by  answering  the  caU,  whatever  hard 
service  or  costly  sacrifice  he  be  put  to :  for  if  the  firuits  of  his  labour  hang 
too  remote  to  touch  his  notice,  they  will  be  brought  nearer  by  the  reward 
annexed  to  the  performance. 

]  0.  Thus  have  I  brought  matters  at  last  to  an  issue  that  I  hope  will 
scandalize  nobody :  and  this  may  atone  for  the  liberties  taken  in  arriving 
at  it  by  an  unusual  road ;  for  there  is  a  Latin  proverb  which  says,  the  end 
crowns  the  work.  If  I  have  seemed  to  deviate  sometimes  into  the  paths  of 
freethinking,  the  orthodox  know  well  there  are  persons  who  have  an  utter 
aversion  against  travelling  in  th)e  beaten  track :  then  they  cannot  take  it 
amiss  that,  by  mingling  amongst  travellers,  I  have  attempted  to  bring  some 
into  the  very  point  whdreto  they  would  lead  them.  Nor  can  the  latter 
charge  me  with  playing  booty,  or  practising  artifices  upon  them :  for  they 
may  see  I  have  proceeded  all  along  with  an  unawed  freedom,  doing  my 
utmost  to  cast  all  prejudices  aside,  and  take  every  step  in  the  way  my  best 
judgment  should  direct.  I  did  indeed  suspect  at  setting  out  that  the  roads 
of  reason  and  Religion,  rightly  pursued,  would  conduct  to  the  same  end. 
For  if  God  has  given  us  any  commands,  as  he  has  no  ends  of  his  own  to 
answer  by  them,  they  must  have  been  given  for  our  benefit :  therefore  we 
are  taught  they  all  terminate  in  t^o  principal  aims:  to  bring  us  into  a 
hearty  desire  of  one  another's  happiness  equally  with  our  own,  and  to  in- 
spire us  with  such  just  sentiments  of  himself  as  conduce  most  to  our 
luippiness. 

And  though  reason,  whose  office  lies  not  in  giving  us  an  ultimate  end  of 
action,  but  in  contriving  the  surest  methods  of  attaining  that  suggested  by 
appetite,  can  set  out  upon  none  other  bottom  than  our  own  interest :  yet 
we  have  seen  how  self-interest  leads  into  disinterestedness,  into  an  unre- 
served attachment  to  the  general  good,  and  into  a  constant  dependence  upon 
Providence ;  because  were  that  away,  we  could  find  no  certain  cause  of  all 
we  see  happen  around  us ;  and  if  we  lose  sight  of  goodness,  or  esteem  any- 
thing left  to  chance,  the  success  of  our  best  endeavours  will  be  uncertain, 
and  our  hopes  become  like  castles  in  the  air.  So  that  whether  we  use  the 
daylight  or  the  candle  of  the  Lord,  provided  we  can  keep  our  eyes  clear  from 
the  films  of  passion  and  prejudice,  we  shall  find  objects  presented  in  the  same 
shapes  and  the  same  colours,  though  not  always  with  equal  lustre. 

1 1 .  This  consideration  may  rescue  philosophy  from  the  imputation  she 
has  lain  under  with  some  righteous  persons  of  being  dangerous  to  Religion 
and  piety :  it  was  not  uncommon  for  whoever  professed  to  pursue  the  light 
of  nature  to  be  presently  suspected  of  unsoundness  in  his  principles,  of  a 
secret  design  to  undermine  the  belief  of  a  Providence,  if  not  that  fundamental 
article  of  bSi  religion,  the  Being  of  a  God.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  there  have 
been  grounds  for  such  suspicion :  at  least,  we  must  acknowledge  that  those 
who  had  such  evil  designs  have  proceeded  by  undertaking  to  explain  all 
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phenomena  around  us  by  the  powers  of  nature,  and  attempting  to  *^«>*n^ 
the  attention  of  mankind  to  them  alone.  But  the  state  of  natural  philo* 
sophy  is  not  the  same  now  as  formerly :  it  is  become  an  innocent,  inoffen- 
sive science,  an  useful  minister  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  In  andent 
times,  nature  was  esteemed  an  original  source  of  Being,  distinct  fixxn  the 
Almighty ;  matter  was  thought  possessed  of  an  existence  which  he  nevo- 
gave  it,  and  even  the  elements  to  have  their  differences  and  qualities  inde- 
pendent on  him ;  the  only  province  left  him  being  that  of  gathering  them 
into  forms  and  assortments,  in  order  to  generate  thereby  sudi  hidHtahle 
earths,  and  plants,  and  animals,  as  they  were  respectively  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. And  though  these  notions  have  been  since  exploded,  God  being 
generally  acknowledged  the  Creator  as  well  as  Maker  of  all  things  visible 
and  invisible ;  yet  there  still  remains  an  opinion  with  many  of  an  abstract, 
eternal,  uncreated  nature  of  things,  which  controls  the  measures  and  directs 
the  wisdom  of  God,  as  well  in  the  exercises  of  bis  creative  power  as  in  the 
administration  of  sublunary  afllairs.  Thus,  while  there  were  two  First 
Causes  supposed  to  have  a  joint  share  in  the  production  of  all  events,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  such  as  were  zealous  for  the  ^ory  of  God  looked  with  a 
jealous  eye  upon  every  attempt  to  extend  the  province  of  nature,  as  being 
an  encrcMLchment  upon  the  Divine  prerogative,  and  a  certain  mai^  of  dis- 
lo3ralty. 

But  I  have  endeavoured  to  exhibit  nature  in  another  aspect,  not  as  aa 
original  cause,  but  an  establishment  of  the  Almighty :  her  i^tract  as  well 
as  sensible  essences  receiving  their  permanency,  and  her  courses  dieir  sta- 
bility, from  the  covenant  or  immutable  Will  of  God ;  her  substances,  both 
material  and  spiritual,  together  with  their  primary  as  well  as  secondary  qua- 
lities, their  applications  to  one  another,  tiieir  mutual  affections,  all  effects 
and  events  resulting  therefrom,  deriving  primarily  from  none  other  source 
than  die  power,  the  wisdom,  the  goodness,  4he  equity,  and  good  pleasure  of 
their  Maker :  and  die  chain  of  second  ^causes  producing  them,  being  fdanned 
out  with  certain  foreknowledge  and  exact  intention  of  every  partumlar  it 
should  bring  forth.  Therefore  I  may  hope  to  stand  absolved  from  all  sus- 
picion of  impiety,  nor  need  I  scruple  the  hazard  of  adding  too  laigely  to 
nature,  for  by  giving  to  her  I  take  nothing  from  God :  because  natore  is  the 
woric  of  God,  her  acts  are  his  acts,  her  productions  his  gifb,  her  every  ope- 
ration,  as  well  necessary  as  fortuitous,  an  execution  of  his  Will.  I  have 
no  where  denied  that  he  may  sometimes  act  immediately  without  the  int&r- 
vention  of  second  causes,  or  to  alter  their  courses ;  on  the  contrary,  have 
offered  arguments  in  support  of  that  opinion.  Yet  this  does  not  hinder,  but 
that  we  may  strive  to  account  for  everything  we  can  by  natural  causes,  and 
retain  an  averseness  against  multiplying  interpositions :  as  believing  that, 
whenever  made,  they  are  made  soldy  for  manifestation  of  the  Divine  power 
to  intelligent  creatures,  not  from  a  necessity  to  correct  errors  in  the  first 
design,  which  were  unforeseen,  or  could  not  be  provided  against.  Where- 
fore it  may  be  presumed  they  happ^  very  rarely,  and  then  are  so  striking, 
that  all  endeavours  to  avoid  them  will  but  convince  us  the  more  strongly  of 
a  divine  operation. 

12.  Neither  was  the  study  of  human  nature  regarded  with  a  more  fa- 
vourable eye  than  that  of  the  external :  for  there  b^ng  a  mat  deal  of  ma- 
chinery in  the  human  conqposition,  those  who  applied  to  a  dose  examination 
mto  the  structure  and  workings  of  that  were  i^  to  think  too  slighdy  of  the 
spiritual  part ;  insomuch  that  it  was  a  current  saying  widiin  these  two 
hundred  years.  Wherever  you  see  three  ph3rsician8,  you  see  two  Atheists^ 
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But  I  do  not  apprehend  them  in  the  same  sentiments  now :  I  have  dipped 
into  some  of  their  works  to  gather  from  thence  materials  suitable  to  my  own 
science,  and  they  appear  to  me  as  orthodox  as  any  other  class  of  people 
among  us ;  nor  do  I  seem  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  change.  The  zeal 
of  the  spiritualists  urged  them  to  ascribe  more  to  the  spiritual  part  than  be- 
longed to  it  singly :  this  could  not  escape  the  observation  of  such  whose 
stupes  had  brought  them  intimately  acquainted  with  the  body.  They  saw 
that  understanding  might  sometimes  be  restored  to  madmen  by  medicine : 
they  knew  their  drug^  and  chymical  preparations  had  a  powerful  effect  upon 
the  imagination,  so  as  to  warm  with  sanguine  hope,  or  chill  with  melan- 
choly and  despondency :  they  found  that  a  delicacy  of  texture  in  the  fibres 
of  the  brain,  a  briskness  of  circulation,  a  purity  of  the  drculating  juices,  gave 
birth  to  the  natural  talents,  and  a  predominancy  in  some  one  of  the  principal 
humours,  distinguiriied  the  characters  of  men  :  that  an  unnatural  pressure, 
or  a  little  heterogeneous  mixture  in  the  medullary  subetance  within  the 
head,  disabled  the  soul  from  exercising  her  functions ;  and  that  in  general 
the  tenor  and  colour  of  our  thoughts  depended  very  much  upon  the  present 
disposition  of  the  body.  From  hence  they  thought  it  demonstrable  that 
powers  had  been  ascribed  to  the  soul  which  really  resided  in  the  body,  and 
might  be  tempted  too  hastily  to  conclude  that  she  had  none  at  all  belonging 
to  her,  but  tiiat  thought  itself,  with  all  its  varieties,  were  nothing  more 
than  a  lucky  configuration  and  diversity  of  motions  in  matter. 

But  this  temptation  is  now  removed,  for  an  exacter  scrutiny  into  the 
properties  of  matter  and  motion  has  now  convinced  the  world,  that  no  as- 
sortment of  corporeal  particles,  how  nicely  soever  arranged,  can  form  an 
intelligent  Being.  And  the  conviction  is  so  general  and  so  strong,  that  a 
late  noble  writer,  whose  ruling  passion,  after  ambition  had  been  torn  from 
him,  bemg  that  of  running  down  the  clergy,  and  everything  they  taught,  he 
would,  in  mere  spite  to  Uiem,  have  been  an  Atheist  if  he  could,  and  did 
bring  himself  to  be  a  thorough  oorporealist,  ridiculing  the  doctrine  of  spiri- 
tual substance  with  the  vile  pun  of  calling  it  the  pneumatic  philosophy ;  yet 
could  never  bring  himsdf  to  believe  sense  and  understanding  a  necessary 
result  from  the  huoian  machinery ;  but,  taking  hold  of  an  expression  dropped 
by  Mr.  Locke,  insisted  that  the  faculty  of  thinking  was  annexed  by  Almighty 
Power  to  the  system  of  matter  contained  in  our  several  compositions. 

Thus  the  indiscretion  of  zealots  has  hurt  the  credit  of  the  spiritual  soul, 
Dy  claiming  more  for  her  than  was  her  due :  and  her  interests  are  best  sup- 
ported by  examining  fairly  what  is  her  lawful  property,  and  distingpiishing 
it  from  those  powers  which  he  derives  by  conjunction  with  her  partner  the 
body.  Under  this  apprehension  I  set  out  in  my  first  Chapter  with  observ- 
ing that  there  are  faculties  of  the  mind  and  faculties  of  the  man.  I  have 
since  proceeded  to  show  that  percipience,  rationality,  cogitation,  study,  and 
all  ^ecies  of  thought,  are  faculties  of  the  compound :  tibe  mind,  or  purely 
spiritual  part,  having  only  a  capacity  of  receiving  such  perceptions  as  shall 
from  time  to  time  be  excited  in  her,  but  what  perceptions  shall  be  so  ex- 
cited depends  entirely  upon  the  action  of  corporeal  substance  wherewith  she 
stands  vitally  united.  Now  the  action  and  qualities  of  the  corporeal  agent 
must  result  from  the  position  or  arrangement  and  motion  of  the  component 
particles  whereof  it  consists :  so  that  the  thoughts  and  perceptions  of  the 
mind  follow  precisely  according  to  the  position  and  motion  of  ^e  material 
corpuscles  affectmg  her ;  yet  are  they  her  own  thoughts  and  perceptions, 
never  having  |dace  in  the  matter  which  produced  them. 

The  case  h^e  seems  something  similar  to  that  of  letters  in  a  book;  a 
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printer  with  the  very  same  types  can  run  ye  o£F  a  bible,  a  Virgil,  Newton's 
Optics,  Lisle's  Huri}andry,  Joe  Millers  Jests,  or  Rochester's  Poems.  Those 
books  will  raise  very  different  sentiments  in  the  mind ;  and  the  ideas  of  him 
that  opens  them  follow  precisely  according  to  the  position  of  the  foor-and- 
twenty  letters  in  the  page  before  him.  Nevertheless  the  sentiments  and 
perceptions  are  in  the  mind  alone  :  the  books  themselves  as  they  lie  closed 
upon  the  shelves,  have  neither  piety  nor  poetry  nor  philosophy  nor  ribaldry 
nor  other  sentiment  belonging  to  them,  nor  can  they  produce  any  under- 
standing or  apprehension  wi^out  a  reader.  In  like  manner  the  colours  of 
bodies  are  holden  to  depend  upon  the  pores  in  their  surfaces,  and  thdr 
shapes  upon  the  order  and  disposition  of  their  parts ;  so  that  you  have  the 
sight  of  red  or  blue,  of  round  or  square,  according  to  the  texture  of  pores 
or  situation  of  parts  in  the  objects  you  successively  look  i^on :  yet  all  the 
colours  and  fig^ures  in  the  world  shut  up  by  themsdves,  can  never  produce 
a  sense  of  vision  without  an  eye  to  behold  them. 

Thus  let  the  corporealists  insist  as  strongly  as  they  please  that  the  cha- 
racters and  thoughts  of  men  result  from  their  machinery  and  organization, 
we  have  a  ready  answer,  that  such  result  could  not  take  place  unless 
there  were  a  perceptive  spirit  to  receive  the  action  of  the  machine :  and 
for  anybody  to  imagine  otherwise  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  suppose  that  a 
bible  might  raise  a  sentiment  of  Religion  without  a  reader  to  peruse  it, 
or  the  grass  a  sensation  of  green  without  an  eye  to  disoem  it.  Then  as 
the  mind  has  an  activity  too,  by  which  we  can  turn  to  any  page  or  olgect 
within  her  reach,  fitted  to  exhibit  particular  ideas  and  appearances  before 
her,  and  likewise  some  command  over  her  mental  organs  to  put  them  upon 
exciting  particular  trains  of  thought  and  meditation :  there  is  no  less  room 
for  prudence  and  good  management  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  than  if, 
as  formerly  apprehended,  she  performed  her  cogitative  functions  wholly 
retired  within  herself,  without  aid  of  any  material  instrument  whatever. 

13.  There  are  some  particulars  not  usually  taken  notice  of,  which  I 
have  been  led  to  consider  in  my  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  mind : 
as  substance,  individuality,  an  extent  of  presence,  and  the  co-existence  or 
contiguity  of  agent  and  patient  in  all  immediate  action.  It  is  the  finshion 
to  pass  over  such  subjects  slightly  as  matters  of  mere  curiosity  and 
wanton  speculation,  to  be  remembered  no  further  than  for  entertaining 
the  company  in  conversation  with  the  peculiar  notions  of  such  an  author, 
without  caring  whether  there  is  any  truth  in  them  or  no.  But  I  humbly 
conceive  them  to  be  matters  of  some  moment :  therefore  wish  they  might 
be  maturdy  weighed  and  ruminated  upon  by  persons  who  have  a  ta- 
lent that  vray.  For  I  am  not  so  confident  of  my  own  dedsions  as  to  desire 
they  should  be  taken  upon  trust :  I  had  rather  every  one  would  satisfy 
himself  by  the  careful  exercise  of  his  own  understanding,  and  discover  any 
latent  fedlacy  that  may  have  escaped  my  penetration.  To  me  it  seems  no 
trifling  discovery  to  know  that  w&  are  real  substances,  not  merely  qualities* 
either  necessarily  resulting  from  certain  systems  of  organized  matter,  or  an- 
nexed thereto  by  the  arbitrary  Will  of  our  Maker.  For  our  being  sub- 
stances seems  the  strongest  evidence  that  can  be  had  from  natural  reason, 
of  our  perpetual  duration :  because  substances  can  never  be  destroyed  by 
any  operation  of  second  causes,  whereas  secondary  qualities  resulting  from 
composition  cannot  survive  the  dissolution  of  their  compounds,  and  a  quality 
annexed  miraculously  to  some  Sjrstem  must  be  presumed  to  cease  as  soon 
as  the  system  is  broken  up.  Then  if  the  mind  be  substance  it  must  be  an 
individual :  because  if  it  were  not,  it  would  be  a  system  of  so  many  distinct 
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substances  as  the  parts  it  contains,  and  the  perceptive  and  active  feumlties 
would  be  resulting  or  annexed  qualities  belonging  to  the  system. 

But  the  mind  being  a  true  individual,  not  consisting  of  parts  whose  va- 
rious disposition  among  one  another  might  produce  a  change  of  form  or 
quality,  must  be  always  the  same  in  herself  that  she  ever  was.  And  this  in- 
dividuality of  the  mind  will  help  us  to  a  clearer  and  steadier  idea  of  person- 
ality, the  identity  of  person  constantly  accompanying  that  of  the  perceptive 
individual :  for  though  we  vulgarly  apprehend  our  whole  human  composi- 
tion to  be  ourselves,  and  the  body  continually  changes  both  in  form  and 
substance  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  yet  we  esteem  ourselves  the  same 
person  all  along ;  and  whatever  composition  of  quite  difierent  substance, 
size,  and  make,  it  may  please  God  to  cast  us  into  in  some  future  stage  of  our 
existence,  while  it  serves  for  organs  of  perception  and  instnmients  of  action 
to  the  same  individual,  we  shall  apprehend  it  to  be  our  own  persons.  Nor» 
provided  we  remember  our  present  state  and  know  that  we  have  been  for 
some  time  disunited,  shall  doubt  of  its  being  a  resurrection  of  the  same 
body ;  as  likewise  its  aptness  of  organization  to  serve  for  higher  uses  of  in- 
telligence and  activity,  will  denominate  it  a  spiritual  body,  in  contradistinc  • 
tion  to  our  present,  which  is  styled  the  natural  or  carnal.  Add  further  that 
this  individuality  affords  a  strong  presumption  of  our  intrinsic  equality,  be- 
cause all  the  difference  of  powers,  faculties,  understanding,  and  character, 
we  know  of  among  perceptive  Beings,  results  from  the  compounds  whereof 
they  are  respectively  made  ingredients,  or  the  changes  worked  in  them  by 
the  action  of  external  objects  :  and  every  one  is  capable  of  exchanging  con- 
ditions with  every  other,  upon  being  vitally  united  to  the  same  material 
organization  and  furnished  with  the  same  provision  of  externals. 

The  sphere  of  presence  occupied  by  the  mind,  and  contiguity  in  immediate 
action,  depend  upon  one  another :  and  here  it  will  be  proper  to  consider 
whether,  in  the  most  distant  operation,  there  must  not  be  a  contact  or  co- 
existence in  the  same  place,  of  the  several  media  as  they  transmit  the 
action ;  or  whether  the  Postulatum  I  have  assumed  may  be  denied,  to  wit, 
that  nothing  can  act  or  be  acted  upon  while  there  is  the  least  hair-breadth 
distance  intervening,  unless  there  be  some  medium  passing  between  them, 
and  then  the  medium  must  be  contiguous  to  the  agent  on  receiving,  and  to 
the  patient  on  transmitting  the  impulse.  A  tower  twenty  miles  off  may 
strike  a  sensation  upon  us ;  but  then  the  rays  must  fall  upon  the  tower  and 
be  reflected  from  thence  to  our  eyes,  stopping  at  the  retina :  the  vibrations 
they  excite  there  are  propagated  along  the  optic  nerves  to  some  corpuscles 
lying  within,  or  contiguous  to,  the  mind  herself,  from  whose  immediate 
action  alone  she  receives  her  sensation.  But  since  we  receive  sensations 
from  more  corpuscles  together  than  can  possibly  come  in  eontact  with  a 
mathematical  point,  it  seems  to  foUow  demonstrably  that  the  mind  exists  or 
is  toti-present  throughout  a  distinguishable  portion  of  space,  large  enough 
for  all  those  corpuscles  to  enter  or  stand  round*  Then,  as  the  perceptions 
of  the  mind  depend  solely  upon  the  action  and  modification  of  these  corpuscles, 
it  will  be  worth  while  to  consider  whether  the  like  action  and  modification 
may  not  be  produced  by  other  objects  than  those  fitted  to  strike  upon  our 
present  gross  corporeal  organs,  and  shorter  channels  than  those  employed  in 
our  animal  machinery :  or  nature  may  not  have  other  ways  of  exciting 
perceptions  in  us  than  those  we  now  experience. 

-    14.  As  to  the  hypotheses,  I  never  propounded  them  for  articles  of  faith, 
therefore  ^m  under  no  temptation  to  think  the  less  favourably  of  anybody 
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for  rejecting  them  ;  they  are  intended  only  to  illustrate  the  poeeibility  of  a 
mutual  rele£on  between  things  seen  and  unseen,  to  the  imaginations  oif  such 
persona  who  are  not  thoroughly  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  heavy  bodies  like 
our  own,  of  fleeting  shadows,  of  winged  angels  and  an  eternity  of  psalm- 
singing,  which  have  been  so  siicoesefuUy  employed  upon  the  many  as  to 
render  any  other  representation  needless  for  common  use ;  and  who  have 
so  full  a  persuasion  of  the  divine  wisdom  and  entire  command  over  all  the  ' 
powers  of  nature,  as  to  believe  that  the  sentences  of  the  last  judgment  may 
be  executed,  reward  and  punishm»[it  administered,  by  certain  stated  laws 
established  for  governing  the  operation  of  second  causes.  Nevertheless,  I 
must  ccmfess  myself  fond  enough  to  fancy  those  hypotheses  not  confined  to 
bare  possibility,  nor  without  a  considerable  degree  of  probability  too  :  but 
then  I  would  desire  not  to  be  mistaken  in  the  grounds  which  this  probability 
is  built  upon.  I  do  not  pretend  to  prove  the  reality  of  the  little  fioetus. 
fonning  and  fashioning  within  us,  by  any  experience  of  my  own :  I  never 
felt  it  move  nor  had  other  sensible  evidence  of  its  existence,  for  I  have  not 
the  knadc  of  inward  feelings,  like  the  Methodists  and  the  Quakers,  though 
perhaps  I  have  passed  as  many  hours  in  silence  and  retirement  within 
mjTself  as  either  of  them.  Thus  tnnch,  indeed,  I  think  appears  from  the 
lectures  of  anatomists,  that  the  last  action  of  the  machine  traceable  by 
their  science,  that  is,  the  inner  ends  of  our  nerves,  stretch  over  a  much 
larger  compass  than  the  sphere  of  the  mind's  presence  can  be  supposed  to 
extend  to :  from  whence  it  necessarily  follows  there  must  be  some  fine  ma- 
terial organization,  minuter  than  all  the  contrivances  of  anatomy  can  dis- 
cover, between  the  nerves  and  the  mind,  for  transmitting  their  action 
onwards  to  her.  And  constant  experience  of  onr  habits,  our  passions, 
inclinations,  tastes,  and  various  ways  of  thinking  contracted  by  custom  may 
convince  us  that  our  daily  actions,  discourses,  and  thoughts,  have  an  efiect 
upon  tiie  most  internal  part  of  our  composition,  so  as  to  work  a  permanent 
change  of  form  and  disposition  tiiere. 

But  whether  this  organization  be  drawn  out  in  such  an  ethereal  cobweb 
as  represented  in  the  Chapter  on  the  Vehicles,  or  whether  upon  death  it 
shall  deteoh  from  the  nerves  and  fly  ofl*  together  with  the  spiritual  inhabitant 
enclosed  therein,  or  shall  still  continue  diversely  disposed  in  make  and 
texture,  according  to  what  has  passed  with  it  during  life,  I  do  not  under- 
take to  decide  by  any  branch  of  physiolog\' :  what  I  have  offered  upon  those 
points  I  give  only  as  hypotheses,  whose  probability  must  rest  entirely  upon 
such  evidence  as  can  be  drawn  in  its  favour  from  that  sole  fountain  whence 
we  can  gather  any  conclusion  concerning  things  unseen,  namely,  our  idea 
of  the  divine  Attributes  and  Admimstration  of  affairs  throughout  the  moral 
world.  But  it  being  a  generally  received  tenet  that  this  life  is  a  prepara- 
tion  fijr  the  next,  the  soul  of  the  wicked  going  forth  in  a  condition  utteriy 
unfit  for  heaven,  so  as  that  if  admitted  there,  it  could  find  no  relish  in  the 
joys  of  tl^e  place;  one  cannot  easily  imagine  how  this  could  be  the  case, 
unless  the  soul,  were  understood  of  an  organized  compound  which  might 
receive  alteration  by  the  habits  contracted  upon  earth.  For  if  there  be  an 
intrinsic  difierence  among  individuals,  it  must  have  been  made  in  them  at 
their  creation,  and  continue  in  them  so  long  as  they  continue  in  being : 
because  a  perc^tive  individual  is  capable  of  no  change  in  form  or  quality, 
or  other  alteration  than  that  momentary  one  of  successive  perceptions 
excited  by  the  action  of  objects  upon  it.  The  same  reason,  joined  to  the 
belief  that  a  good  man  may  fall  firom  his  goodness  and  the  wicked  sincerely 
repent,  will  evince  that  the  vulues  and  vices  reside  in  the  organization,  not 
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in  the  individual :  and  that  the  perceptive  spirit  of  a  reprobate  is  as  fit 
to  animate  a  glorified  body,  if  divine  justioo  could  permit  it  entrance 
therein,  as  that  of  the  most  exemplary  Chrit^tiail. 

The  supposition  of  a  Mundane  Soul  seems  to  fill  imagination  with  the 
highest  idea  it  can  ooiltjun  of .  the  divine  power  and  magnificence,  leaving 
no  part  in  the  boundless  empire  uninhabited :  to  conneqt  the  whole  host  of 
material  and  spiritual  Beings  under  one  all-eomprehensive  p(^ty :  to  suggest 
uses  for  the  most  distant  bodies  discoverable,  and  minutest  particles  con- 
ceivable ;  and  best  to  recondie  the  existence  of  evil  with  our  notions  of 
infinite  goodness,  by  reducing  it  to  a  scarce  perceptible  proportion  in  com- 
parison with  the  vast  provision  of  happiness  abounding  everjrwhere.  All 
this  I  think  might  carry  the  force  of  demonstration,  if  it  were  not  for  one 
weak  link  in  the  chain,  which  is,  that  the  plan  of  universal  governmaat 
must  be  executed  by  methods  which  we  are  capable  of  laying  down  upon  the 
chart  of  our  imagination :  but  I  am  so  sensible  of  the  narrowness  of  our 
faculties  that  I  cannot  ky  any  stress  upon  this  assumption.  Nevertheless, 
we  are  encouraged  upon  the  best  authorities  to  frame  such  ideas  of  the 
things  unseen  as  we  can  imagine :  and  the  good  efi*ects  resulting  from  the 
hypotheses  may  plead  excuse  for  a  favourable  propensity  towards  them. 
For  if  any  ntan  should  happen  to  entertain  ai  strong  persuasion  of  their 
being  real  truths,  it  must  give  him  a  grand  opinion  of  the  lot  of  his  exist- 
ence ;  abate  his  fondness  for  the  paltry  pleasures  of  this  world ;  make  him 
sensible  of  the  intrinsic  equality  between  fellow-oreatures  and  mutual 
connexion  of  interests  among  them,  that  strongest  cement  of  union  and 
firmest  support  of  universal  hearty  charity. 

15.  These  consequences  may  serve  for  my  ^x>log^  with  such  as  might 
charge  me  with  drawing  off  men's  attention  from  the  light  of  the  Gospel, 
by  fixing  it  upon  that  of  nature :  for  an  endeavour  to  profit  by  the  one 
does  by  no  means  imply  a  slight  of  the  other,  because  both,  rightly  pursued, 
will  for  the  most  ]mrt  conduct  to  the  same  points.  I  have  introduced 
several  texts  in  the  course  of  my  progress,  to  show  the  conformity  of  their 
dictates  with  the  decisions  .of  huown  teaaon :  and  the  conclusions  of  the  last 
section,  which  appear  resulting  from  the  main  tenor  of  my  design,  are 
strongly  inculcated  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  If  that  of  intrinsic  equality 
be  thought  otherwise  at  first  sight,  yet  upon  mature  consideration  it  will 
be  found  to  follow  necessarily  from  that  which  I  take  to  be  a  favourite  doc- 
trine of  Scripture,  namely,  that  it  is  God  who  giveth  us  both  to  will  and  to 
do :  and  whether  he  g&ve  jthem  by  his  second  causes  of  formation  in  the 
womb,  of  education,  good  examples  and  conversation,  or  by  supernatural 
grace,  all  these  lie  under  his  absolute  disposal  and  were  settled  by  his  etef' 
nal  purpose  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.  So  that  we  are  nothing  in 
ourselves,  no  better  one  than  another ;  our  faith,  our  holiness,  our  zeal  to 
good  works  end  our  virtues,  being  not  originally  our  own,  nor  created  with 
us,  but  derived  solely  from  his  bounty :  and  he  could  as  easily  have  given 
them  to  Judas  or  Simon  Magus  as  to  John  or  Paul. 

The  study  of  nature  is  so  far  from  h&mg  a  mark  of  hostile  disposition  to 
the  sacred  records,  that  we  cannot  receive  the  fuQ  benefit  from  them,  nor 
even  enter  into  their  true  spirit  without  it :  they  must  have  some  inter 
preter,  and  if  human  reason  be  not  employed,  passion, « or  prejudice,  or 
vanity,  or  peculiarity,  or  whimsy,  or  private  interest,  wiU  intrude  into  the 
office,  and  what  wild  work  they  can  make  stands  sufiiciently  manifested  by 
fatal  experience.     There  is  scarce  an  absurdity  that  has  not  be^  proved  by 
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the  Gospel.  Papal  tyranny  stood  upon  the  donation  of  the  keys  to  Peter : 
the  cruelties  of  persecution  were  authorized  by  the  order,  compel  them  to 
come  in :  the  Romish  legends,  the  randngs  of  methodism,  Barcla/s  apology 
for  the  Quakers,  the  dreams  of  the  Moravians,  the  treatises  of  all  sectaries, 
appear  thick  stuck  with  texts :  even  Mahomet  could  find  a  prophecy  of  him- 
self in  the  Comforter,  who  was  to  come  and  show  us  all  things.  Every  one 
of  these  pretend  that  theirs  is  die  genuine  sense  and  all  other  interpretations 
a  perversion  of  Scripture :  but  what  likelier  method  can  be  taken  for  decid- 
ing among  them,  than  by  comparing  them  with  that  other  code  which  God 
has  written  in  legible  characters  upon  his  worki^?  which  comparison  can- 
not be  made  without  a  careful,  attentive  perusal  and  competent  knowledge 
of  both. 

The  professed  design  of  the  whole  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensation  was 
to  restore  Man  to  that  perfection  of  his  nature  wherein  he  was  created  : 
therefore  the  doctrines,  the  precepts,  the  examples,  the  institutions  recorded 
there,  must  be  regarded  as  the  materia  medica  proper  for  a  distempered 
constitution.  For  the  commands  of  God  are  not  arbitrary :  he  has  made 
nothing  our  duty  by  his  authority,  which  he  had  not  before  made  our  in- 
terest, by  the  circumstances  of  that  nature,  whereof  he  has  permitted  us  to 
partake.  Hence  his  rules  of  government  for  the  brutes  are  often  contrary 
to  those  enjoined  to  Man,  because  their  natures  are  so :  to  the  former  he 
has  said  by  his  laws  of  instinct.  Thou  shalt  do  murder,  Thou  shalt  commit 
adultery ;  so  the  wolf  makes  it  his  business  to  worry  the  harmless  sheep, 
the  pike  is  taught  to  prey  upon  his  own  species,  the  bull  has  commerce  with 
his  mother,  his  sisters,  and  his  daughters,  he  breaks  fence  into  a  neighbour- 
ing farm,  to  drive  away  a  weaker  bull  and  seize  upon  his  seraglio.  But 
these  practices  must  introduce  continual  disorder  and  confusion  among  men, 
and  lose  them  the  most  valuable  b^iefits  of  society :  yet  some  might  not 
see  those  consequences  in  particular  instances,  and  more  would  be  so  intent 
upon  present  gratification  as  not  to  mind  consequences  at  all.  Hierefore, 
God  has  issued  his  commands  to  Man,  saying.  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder. 
Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,  and  enforced  them  with  rewards  and  punish- 
ments for  a  remedy  against  the  shortsightedness  and  weakness  of  human 
nature  :  that  they  may  serve  as  an  instruction  to  the  prudent  to  warn  him 
of  an  evil  tendency  he  did  not  discern,  and  a  powerful  restraint  upon  the 
sensual  to  withhold  him  from  running  into  mischiefis  he  would  not  have 
heeded  at  a  distance. 

Nor  yet  does  it  suffice  that  we  have  a  complete  dispensary  of  remedies 
without  knowing  how  to  apply  them  in  particular  cases :  and  for  gaining 
the  art  of  making  proper  apphcation  it  behoves  the  physidan  to  study,  not 
only  the  materia  medica,  but  likewise  the  constitution,  the  disorders  inci- 
dent thereto,  the  present  habit  of  Dody  in  the  patient,  and  in  what  condition 
of  solids  and  humours  a  soundness  of  health  consists.  Now  in  the  sdenoe 
of  medicine  respecting  the  mind,  our  foundation  must  be  taken  from  th<t 
sensitivo-rationd  constitution  of  Man,  by  contemplation  of  which  it  will 
presently  occur,  that  the  perfection  of  our  nature  lies  in  an  entire  subjection 
of  the  sensitive  faculties  to  the  rational :  it  will  then  appear  upon  due  con- 
sideration of  the  matter,  that  the  rational  faculty  constantly  prompts  to  pur- 
sue the  general  or  greater  good,  in  all  actions  which  may  anywise  afect 
another  person  or  number  of  persons ;  and  though  many  of  our  actions 
concern  nobody  beside  ourselves,  yet  even  here  it  wiU  recommend  our  own 
general  good,  in  preference  to  any  particular  pleasure  that  stands  at  present 
uppermost  in  the  fancy. 
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This  then  is  the  perfect  soundness  of  health  and  ought  to  be  made  th« 
ultimate  intention  of  all  applications,  namely*  to  have  the  inferior  feunilties 
so  well  disciplined  as  that  they  may  stand  always  ready  to  assist  the  superior 
in  a  steady  prosecution  of  that  aim,  the  attainment  of  greater  good  prefer- 
ably to  the  less.  It  will  be  requisite  further  to  examine  what  particular 
disorders  of  the  mind  upon  any  occasion  prevent  the  due  subordination  of  her 
powers,  to  which  of  them  the  remedies  prescribed  are  respectively  applicable, 
what  is  their  natural  efficacy,  and  in  what  manner  they  operate :  taking  our 
measures  from  the  nature  of  the  medicine  and  nature  of  the  distemper,  not 
looking  for  an  ideal  abstract  goodness  or  secret  virtue  transferable  from  the 
one  to  the  other,  nor  supernatural  powers  annexed  arbitrarily  by  the  Will  of 
God.  Whereby  we  shall  best  learn  how  to  administer  the  proper  quantity 
and  vary  the  several  species  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case : 
escaping  the  extravagance  of  zealots  who  think  to  do  everything  with  one 
recipe,  which  like  Tar  water,  is  to  cure  all  maladies  and  can  never  be  poured 
down  in  too  copious  draughts. 

16.  But  this  general  good  for  the  most  part  lies  too  remote  to  be  seen 
distinctly  at  a  single  glance,  and  the  paths  leading  to  it  are  too  intricate 
and  too  much  involved  among  one  another  for  us  to  discern  which  is  the 
properest  to  be  pursued  upon  every  present  occasion :  for  our  own  subse- 
quent actions,  those  of  other  people,  and  the  uncertain  workings  of  exter- 
nal causes,  will  often  interfere  to  change  the  effect  of  those  we  undertake, 
and  render  that  inexpedient  which  appears  eligible  to  our  present  apprehen- 
sion. Therefore  to  make  the  wilderness  practicable  there  must  be  passages 
worked  out,  particular  rules  and  directions  framed,  by  which  a  common 
man  may  find  his  way  in  every  situation  wherein  he  happens  to  stand ;  and 
under-aims  branched  out  conducting  to  the  principal,  which  must  be  varied 
from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  variation  of  circumstances  occurring. 
For  the  greater  good  is  sometimes  attained  by  a  dose  attention  to  ourselves 
and  our  private  advantages,  to  making  provision  for  the  body  as  well  as 
the  mind,  to  divertisements  and  pleasures  for  the  recreation  of  both,  to 
rivalship,  contention,  and  artifice,  to  opposition,  censure,  and  punishment  o« 
such  as  would  bring  damage  upon  ourselves  or  our  neighbours. 

But  pleasures  cannot  be  well  enjoyed,  nor  contention  and  opposition  car- 
ried on  successfully,  without  a  thorough  engagement  to  the  objects  before 
us :  for  if  the  mind  be  drawn  off  by  contemplation  of  distant  prospects 
and  consequences,  she  never  can  exert  her  efforts  sufficiently  to  compass 
the  business  in  hand.  Now  this  occasional  attachment  to  private  emolu- 
ment, to  divertisement,  and  present  pleasure,  to  the  means  of  disappoint- 
ing, displeasing  and  hurting  other  persons,  has  a  tendency  to  draw  men 
from  their  principal  aim ;  induces  many,  who  see  the  necessity  of  such  at- 
tachment, to  think  a  steady  pursuit  of  the  general  good  a  romantic,  imprac- 
ticable scheme ;  and  raises  the  greatest  difficulties  to  a  scholar  in  the  science 
of  morality.  Which  difficulties  must  be  removed,  and  the  grounds  laid  down 
whereupon  the  general  interest  requires  that  we  should  turn  our  back  upon 
it  for  a  while,  before  a  system  can  be  stricken  out  that  shall  be  practical  or 
fit  for  common  use :  that  shall  neither  mislead  the  serious  into  a  plan  of 
life  utterly  unfit  for  the  world,  nor  the  sanguine  into  an  aversion  against 
virtue  as  debarring  them  from  all  innocent  enjoyment  and  the  prosecution 
of  their  allowable  desires. 

This  LB  what  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  done,  as  being  too  much  for  one 
undertaking.  My  address  is  made  to  the  few,  and  my  aim  extends  no 
further  than  to  suggest  a  clue  by  help  whereof  a  performance,  intended  for 
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the  many,  may  be  better  calculated  to  answer  its  purpose.  Whidi  it  seems 
likeliest  to  be  when  the  operator  abstains  from  the  ideal  world  of  abstract 
unsubstantial  Beings,  essential  rectitude  in  rules,  intrinsic  goodness,  holi- 
tiess  or  merit  in  opinions  or  practices,  and  secret  enex^es.  passing  fioom 
things  external  into  the  mind  itself;  whereby  Religion  and  jAiloBophy 
have  sometimes  been  made  a.  mystery  throughout,  a  tissue  of  unmeaning 
words  filling  the  ear  and  raising  whirlwinds  in  the  imagmation,  but  nerer 
touching  the  understanding,  or  turned  into  systems  of  occult  quality  and 
magic  :  but  when  instead  of  taking  this  rout,  he  bends  his  whole  thooglita 
to  examine  everything  by  its  natural  tendency  to  the  greater  good,  so  as  to 
explain  when  and  why  it  is  better  that  a  man  should  turn  the  right  cheek 
to  him  that  has  smitten  the  left,  deny  himself  innocent  pleasures,  forego 
his  private  advantages,  hazard  his  life,  his  health,  and  all  his  valuables,  for 
the  sake  of  other  persons ;  and  when  it  is  more  for  the  general  good  that 
he  should  follow  his  pleasures  or  profit,  take  care  of  his  health,  his  family, 
his  estate,  oppose  or  rival,  thwart,  censure,  or  punish ;  for  if  none  of  tfane 
things  were  ever  done  by  the  virtuous,  how  would  the  world  be  the  better 
as  human  nature  stands  circumstanced  at  present  ?  or  if  he  cannot  exi^ain 
these  points  to  every  capacity,  yet  let  him  take  care  to  understand  them 
himself,  and  recommend  nothing  to  another  which  he  cannot  explain  the 
reasons  of  to  his  own  satisfaction. 

Therefore  as  I  have  not  been  able  to  run  these  profitable  lengths,  I  can- 
not boast  of  great  services  to  the  public :  but  shall  found  my  contentment 
upon  the  hope  that  my  labours  may  prove  the  remote  occasion  of  more  ex* 
tensive  good  being  done  to  my  compatriots*  or  perphapa  to  mankind  a 
general. 


BNo  or  YOt,  I. 


Priufed  by  J.  %l*Gfttnm,    1«,  Qr^i^    WmdmUl  Strcfi. 
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